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PRESIDENT 


S THIS, the first number of THE COMMONWEAL, 

goes to press, the election returns are far from 
complete but it is known that CALVIN COOLIDGE has 
been decisively chosen as the next President of the 
United States. We would say to the American people, 
and to the man chosen by them as their Chief Magis- 
trate, a few words, proffered with humility, and in the 
spirit which is the guiding intention of this new journal 
—the spirit of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. 

Of Faith, because we exercise it not only in re- 
ligion but also in matters that concern the nation. So, 
too, of Hope—and, above all, of Charity. 

The man who will direct our government during 
the next four years, to whom the people, through 
lawfully ordained methods, have entrusted the 
supreme executive power and the headship of the army 
and navy of a mighty nation, finds that nation troubled 
and perplexed by most serious and highly perilous 
problems, complicated by the fact that this nation 
must in one way or another play a leading part among 
the other nations of the world at a time when all 
peoples are facing a crisis graver than any recorded 
in the annals of humanity. The extraordinary com- 
| plexities his administration must face will draw from 
Mr. CooLipGe the utmost capacity of his physical 
endurance, his mental firmness, his judgment, patience, 
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COOLIDGE 


and tolerance. They will spare no recess of his soul. 

He no longer faces divided party counsels, for this 
situation has been greatly bettered by the increase of 
Republican representation. But it remains true that 
our parties have become little more than nominating 
machines. As agencies of government, the split in 
their ranks between radical and conservative has 
paralyzed their power of united action. The President 
must seek support from men of like minds in all 
parties. This in itself is a momentous revolution. In 
its worst aspect, it promises long vistas of deadlocks, 
log rolling and shirked responsibility, delays, vexations 
and painful compromises. In its best aspect—and this 
is where the President’s test will become acute—it will 
force the Executive to achieve in fact as well as on 
paper the headship of the entire nation. He must 
have a national rather than a local support to put 
through any paramount measure. 

Added to this new burden and opportunity, demand- 
ing an entirely new technique of government, he must 
face problems of unparalleled intricacy and magnitude 
—moral, economic and international. The conduct of 
a war is simple in comparison, for war is direct, uni- 
fied. But what of harrassing tasks such as these: 
restoration of confidence in the integrity of govern- 
ment officials, alleviation of religious and_ racial 
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animosities, the agitation for and against federal 
control of education, consolidation of railroads and 
equitable adjustment of rates, the probable entire 
revision of revenue sources, the rearrangement of gov- 
ernment departments, progressive reduction of the 
national debt, decision on the participation of the 
United States in the League and in various world 
conferences, further international reduction of arma- 
ment, settlement with our foreign debtors, the sane 
administration of the Dawes plan and its probable 
frequent modifications. Add to these the possibilities 
of labor disturbance in the key industries of coal and 
transportation, the possibility of organized attack 
upon the Federal Reserve system, and the agitation 
of the numerous blocs in Congress. It will demand a 
man of superb equipment and courage and judgment 
to master the span of the four years ahead. 

Yet the statement of this formidable case fills us 
with neither alarm nor pessimism. We have an abid- 
ing faith in the power of this nation to meet and mas- 
ter its problems provided only it approaches them with 
a true humility—the clear knowledge that the best 
we have achieved in the past and the best we shall 
achieve is based on the simplest of all virtues, the 
inborn reliance on God. 

For THe COMMONWEAL is not the organ of any 
political party, or of any single school of economic or 
social theory. And the Calvert Associates, who pub- 
lish it, whether they are members of one or another of 
the great political parties, or whether they profess 
different forms of religious belief, or whether they 
accept various forms of economic or social theorizing, 
are firmly united in the belief, and in the practice of the 
belief, that religion is at once the foundation and the 
only sure guarantee of the highest forms of civiliza- 
tion and culture. They might take for their motto the 
words of Plutarch— 


There never was a state of atheists. You may travel 
all over the world, and you may find cities without walls, 
without a king, without a mint, without theatre or gym- 
nasium ; but you will nowhere find a city without a god, 
without prayer, without oracle, without sacrifices. 
Sooner may a city stand without foundations, than a 
state without belief in the gods. This is the bond of 
all society, and the pillar of all legislation. 


Those members of our association who are not 
Catholics believe equally firmly that it is unquestion- 
ably a clear social duty for Catholics to contribute to 
the efforts now being made by all men and women 
of good will, to bring peace upon earth, brotherhood 
among men, happiness to all peoples, and prosperity, 
good order, and the fruits of civilization—art, beauty, 
culture—to our own nation. . 

Men and women of good will! They, we believe, 
are our best, our most useful, and, in the truest sense, 
our most patriotic citizens. To increase their number, 
to bring about among them a closer union, a more prac- 
tical codperation, a truer understanding of their com- 


mon purposes, and to canalize the streams of their 
beneficent influence, would be the greatest of all works 
of social utility. 

For we believe that it is the will that is the main 
instrument of all human action. God, Himself, said 
an old mystical writer, is a great Will pervading all 
things by reason of its intentness. Man does not yield 
himself to the forces of darkness or of light save only 
through the consent or the weakness of his will. Men 
and women who believe in God, and know Him through 
faith to be the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, and 
who in that belief strive earnestly to unite the works 
of their own will to the will of God, know that in pro- 
moting the humane and higher interests of their own 
nation through justice and charity, with the fullest 
possible respect and sympathy for the just aspirations 
of all other nations, they are in the truest and best 
sense working in harmony with the Father of all 
mankind. . 

Such a belief permits men to join parties, or various 
and different schools of social thought, honestly be- 
lieving the party or the school of their choice to be 
the best way, the most congenial method for achieving 
human betterment, but they will not scorn or condemn 
the parties or the schools to which others give al- 
legiance. They will place above all parties or schools 
the common weal. They will not be extremists, fan- 
atics, and, above all, they will not be lawless. They 
will know that without law and order and authority 


no civilized state may exist. Changes in the laws or in — 


the mechanism of the state may be and often are de- 
sirable, even imperatively necessary, but are to be 
achieved only through education, and legal political 
action. In essentials unity—in non-essentials liberty— 
in all things charity. 


Our national roots cling to this simple Faith, from | 


the nobly stern Puritans of New England, of whom 
Mr. CooLipGE is a descendant, to the fervent 


Catholic founders of Maryland who first wrote re- 


ligious liberty into a colonial charter, from the God- 
fearing and loyal Jew, to the childlike faith of the 
black. So long as we hold fast to these roots, we 
cannot engulf ourselves in that overweening pride of 
self, that colossal ego of the would-be superman and 


supernation which is the conspicuous moral disease of | 
the world today and of the very essence of its unrest { 


and turmoil. 


To Catvin CooLipGE, as the President of the 


United States, whose leadership will largely determine 


the springs of our action, and whose secret trials of 


mind and soul no one of us can measure or foresee 
we gladly pledge—as we should with equal sincerity 
have pledged to either of the other candidates 
had the people chosen another man—what strength 
we have, that through him, in fair days and foul, the 
spirit of this country striving for justice may still cry 


’ 


out as in the past and with simple faith—‘Expect the | 
Lord, do manfully and be of good heart!” 0 
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WEEK BY WEEK 
HIRTEEN persons wounded, two fatally, and 


worse trouble averted only by martial law—not 
in a Russian pogrom, not in a Mexican revolution, not 
in a Chinese tong war, but in Niles, Ohio, in a battle 
between the Ku Klux Klan and the Knights of the 
Flaming Circle! The Ku Klux Klan we know as the 
most outrageous, sinister and ridiculous manifestation 
of ignorant bigotry, and of shameless violation of 
American -principles, ever revealed—but who are the 
Knights of the Flaming Circle? ‘The creation of a 
profiteer in prejudice? Or the spontaneous work of 
ignorant and violent men enraged by the arrogant 
clamor of the Klan—violence clinching with violence, 
lawlessness opposing lawlessness, the depths upsurging 
against the depths of anarchy? We know not, but we 
do know that unless politicians, high and low, cease 
once and for all pandering and truckling to the Klan, 
or any other group of anarchic men, and as their first 
duty stand for and support loyally the fundamental 
law and authority of the government, and the right of 
free men to live in this republic peacefully no matter 
what their religious beliefs or their racial origin may 
be—WNiles, Ohio, will be only one of many places to 
be stained with a disgrace that threatens the fair fame 
of the nation. 


Bur encouraging signs indicate that the Klan wave 
is receding. By a vote of two to one (according to 
the early returns) the voters of Michigan have de- 
feated the stupid effort of the Ku Klux Klan to outlaw 
private and parochial schools. The bigots tried to ef- 


656 


fect their purpose by tampering with the State Consti- 
tution—the favorite method of fanatics in both na- 
tional and local affairs. Mrs. FERGUSON won against 
the bedsheet patrioteers in Texas. WILLIAM ALLEN 
WuiteE lost in Kansas, but the courageous high- 
spirited campaign of the Emporia editor, thoroughly 
American, in the best tradition of true politics (which 
is for the common weal rather than for individual or 
party profits) was worth a score of merely partisan 
victories. All the bigots of the country would have 
rejoiced (burning thousands of crosses, double ones 
among them) had Governor SMITH been defeated— 
his victory is a blow to bigotry, quite apart from other 
considerations. All in all, the K. K. K. doesn’t seem 
to have amounted to much, in really vital matters, in 
this election. The selection of a few politicians to 
office does not really matter, practically, though it is 
a sad thing to see Americans voting for the creatures 
of a sinister secret society. 


AGREEING whole-heartedly with certain New 
York newspapers in their opinion that the dolorous 
Mr. EARL CARROLL, who chose to go to jail instead of 
accepting bail when a judge held‘him for trial on the 
charge of exhibiting indecent pictures at his theatre 
door, was only seeking free publicity instead of 
“martyrdom” for Art (O, poor Art!), we wonder 
why some of these very papers exploit pictorial and 
textual sexuality so persistently. So many daily news- 
papers pursue a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde policy— 
preaching righteousness in editorial columns, and ex- 
ploiting salaciousness in news columns and Sunday 
supplements and advertising sections—that perhaps it 
is invidious to name the particular offenders we have 
in mind. 


LET us turn to The New York Herap-T RIBUNE, 
on a different matter. (The curiosities of journal- 
ism are endless.) Sunday, November 2, The HERALpD- 
TRIBUNE published a despatch (apparently a de- 
spatch) under a two-column heading, no date, place 
given as Quito, Ecuador, correspondent’s name not 
given, nor any trace of the source of the article. It 
begins dogmatically—‘‘Religious conditions in South 
America are similar to those of the Middle Ages. 
[Glorious news, if true, though we suspect the writer 
implies something entirely different.] One can find 
in all parts an unbelief and absolute indifference to 
spiritual things among both men and women that is 
hard to believe or realize until one has traveled 
through these countries and has seen the conditions.”’ 
The rest of the article is more specific; but after the 
sweeping generalizations of the prelude, we wonder 
how far the reporting of the details are to be trusted, 
or even respected. ‘Religious conditions in South 
America’”’—not Chili, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, or 
any particular country or city, but all of that huge 
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continent, disposed of in one statement. “In all 
parts’—unbelief and absolute indifference. Why 


should not The HERALD-TRIBUNE give authority for 
this summary treatment of a whole continent’s religion, 
of which really competent observers have given such 
a different view? Where did the article come from? 
Its own correspondent? A news agency? A mis- 
sionary society? It’s all very curious. 


IN another page of the same issue of The HERALD- 
TRIBUNE that contained this singular treatment of 
South American religion is to be found a book review 
taking Don MANUEL UGaRrTE severely to task because 
this gentleman in a book entitled El Destino de Con- 
tinente (Madrid: Editorial Mundo Latina) accuses 
the United States of imperialistic designs on its 
southern neighbors and of a general unfriendliness, 
calling, in Don MANUEL UGaRTE’s opinion, for unified 
resistance on the part of the Latin American countries. 
Don MaANvuEL UGARTE’s propaganda against the 
United States, it may be remarked, while having much 
to justify it in our ominous behavior in Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Nicaragua and elsewhere, in the maladroit 
conduct of all too many American business houses, 
of smalltown official representatives of our crude 
Jingoes, and of superficial travelers and sensation- 
mongering authors, is really unfounded in fact. 
If our South American friends came more often to 
visit the United States, to travel and study here, in- 
stead of making our land the mere steppingstone for 
a trip to Paris, they would soon learn that we have 
too large and difficult a problem in Americanizing the 
foreigners already within our frontiers, to make any- 
‘thing like an imperialistic program involving South 
America not only a scheme undesirable but actually 
intolerable to the truly North American mind. Be- 
cause of this fact, Don MANUEL UGARTE’s fears are 
baseless. 


| J UST the same, when South Americans find that their 
noble cities—Quito, the most Catholic of them all, 
Bogota, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago 
de Chile, and so forth, are lumped with primitive 
jungle villages, and that millions of people ranging 
from the most cultured of individuals to the savages 
of the upper Amazon, are described as being devoid 
of all religion—who can wonder that there is a Don 
MANUEL UGaRTE to voice their just resentment? 

If there is need for South Americans to visit us, 
study, observe, learn our national character by direct 
contact, far more need is there for our writers (and 
editors!) travelers, and sensible business men, to visit 
the nations of the South and learn something of the 
high culture, the rich heritage and the present vigorous 
condition of art, and the great natural wealth and 
opportunities of our neighbors, which should invite 
not to covetous exploitation but to fair and friendly 


commercial codperation. In these matters we should 


set an example. 


M R. Sruart P. SHERMAN, reviewing ANATOLE 
FRANCE, writes as follows: 

“Sometimes I am convinced—almost convinced— 
that nothing can finally resist the full seduction of the 
rising tide of pagan hedonism but the Petrine Rock. 
The Church of Rome and its champions still stand fast 
in their ancient faith. And they are pretty nearly the 
only powers which oppose to the point of view of 
ANATOLE FRANCE a definite point of view of their own. 
In France, Christian idealism has long been accustomed 
to formidable adversaries; its apologies are not, as 
generally with us, defenseless babes, going down help- 
less and speechless before the spears and banners of an 
overwhelmingly superior enemy. ‘They study the in- 
vader: see him as Achilles, and find his heel; see him 
as Goliath, and plant their white pebbles between his 
eyes. The most searching criticism of ANATOLE 
FRANCE which has yet appeared, the best informed, 
the most appreciative and at the same time the most 
destructive, comes from French Catholic writers, 
whom English popularizers plunder without acknowl- 
edgment, bearing to the English public the honey of 
their appreciation and leaving the sting of their 
criticism behind.” 

American, English, Italian, French, Irish, Canadian, 
South American, German, Austrian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Belgian, Polish, Scandinavian, Hungarian and Bohem- 
ian writers who have the Faith in common will write 
for THE CoMMONWEAL. They will “oppose to the 
point of view of ANATOLE FRANCE, a definite point of 
view of their own.”” The Petrine Rock is that force 
which will “‘resist the full seduction of pagan Hedon- 
ism.’ Upon that Rock THE COMMONWEAL stands. 


From dawn until noon, from the hundred thousand 
churches and chapels of Christendom, the Mass bells 
rang on the Feast of All Souls. On this day and on 
Christmas only, may the priest celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice three times. Three times, for the birth of 
God. Three times, for the souls of dead men and 
women. Yellow and black and white are the hues of 
the altar, the vestments, the candle flames. The mil- 
lions of worshippers offer up their prayers, their 
Communions, their love and sorrow, their tears also, 
as the incense smoke arises, as the blessed water is 
sprinkled. Their hearts remember and their souls go 
forth in service to those others, the ‘‘poor souls’”— 
to use the beautiful Catholic colloquialism. They 
remember the dead. But more, they know that the 
dead still live. No hopeless sorrow theirs, still less, 
no grotesque commerce with necromancers in the 
sordid purlieus of Spiritualism. Noble music enwraps 
their prayers with majesty. Requiem aeternam dona 
eis, Domine. Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


HE question will naturally arise why the editors of 
(| ee COoMMONWEAL believe there is room for 
another journal to discuss public affairs, to review the 
important publications of the day, and produce original 
fiction, essays and poetry. Do they hope to find place 
for THE COMMONWEAL through competition with the 
weekly reviews that already occupy the field? To such 
questions we reply: 

We believe that THE CoMMONWEAL will be so 
fundamentally different to our contemporaries that in 
place of competition in an over-crowded field we shall 
occupy a position that hitherto has been left vacant. 
For the difference between THE COMMONWEAL and 
other weekly literary reviews designed for general cir- 
culation is that THE COMMONWEAL will be definitely 
Christian in its presentation of orthodox religious prin- 
ciples and their application to the subjects that fall 
within its purview: principles which until now have 
not, we believe, been expressed in American journalism 
except through the medium of the official organs of the 
Catholic Church and of the various denominations. 
As a sure background THE COMMONWEAL will have 
the continuous, unbroken tradition and teachings of 
the historic Mother Church. 

But it will be in no sense—nor could it possibly as- 
sert itself to be—an authoritative or authorized mouth 
piece of the Catholic Church. It will be the in- 
dependent, personal product of its editors and 
contributors, who, for the most part, will be laymen. 
Its pages will be open to writers holding different 
forms of Christian belief, and in some cases to authors 
who do not profess any form of Christian faith. 
Where the opinion of its editors, contributors and 
readers differs on subjects yet unsettled by competent 
authority, it will be an open forum for the discussion 
of such differences in a spirit of good temper. 

In presenting the first number of THE ComMMOoN- 
WEAL to its readers, or it may be more exact to say, 
to those whom we would have as readers, the editors 
realize that it is not by what they may say about their 
intentions so much as by the way their intentions are 
realized that the new journal will be judged. ‘There- 
fore, they ask that the judgment upon their work be 
not exclusively based upon any one issue of THE Com- 
MONWEAL. A new journal cannot convey its character 
through any single number any more than a new ac- 
quaintance can establish claims to one’s friendship at 
a first meeting. Nevertheless, the proper ceremonial 
usages call for a brief introduction of THE COoMMON- 
WEAL on the part of its sponsors. 

There is being promulgated a widely accepted theory 
of what civilization is, or what it should be, which, if 
it proves successful means the end of Christendom, 
so far as the expression or influence of Christian prin- 
ciples and ideas in the institutions of civilized life are 


_ concerned. It is unquestionably a spiritual, moral, and 


patriotic duty for thinking people at least to make an 
effort to apply the conserving and regenerative forces 
of the fountain head of Christian tradition, experience 
and culture to the problems that today all men of good 
will are seeking to solve. As opposed to the present 
confused, confusing, and conflicting complex of private 
opinions, and personal impressionism, mirrored in so 
many influential journals, the editors of THE Com- 
MONWEAL believe that nothing can do so much for the 
betterment, the happiness, and the peace of the Amer- 
ican people as the influence of the enduring and tested 
principles of Catholic Christianity. To that high task 
THE COMMONWEAL is dedicated. 


WORLD BUSINESS 


W ITHOUT voicing an undue optimism, it is evi- 
dent that many forces both at home and abroad have 
been merging during the last few months to effect 
greater moral and economic stability. We inten- 
tionally place moral forces first. They are not subject 
to statistical analysis; rather they shape statistics and 
give them their value and prospective. 

Thus the successful flotation of the German external 
loan means far more than the dollars and cents sup- 
plied as a cornerstone to the Dawes plan. It means 
the attainment of a definite will for accord, without 
which no plan would amount to more than mental 
gymnastics. So, too, the British elections are im- 
portant not so much because they placed the con- 
servatives in power as because they marked the end 
of divided counsels, compromise ministries and pre- 
carious responsibility. They represent a forceful 
moral decision, upon which other countries can reckon 
and plan accordingly. 

The patent economic facts likewise present a re- 
freshingly definite aspect. In this country, industrial 
production shows a moderate expansion with continued 
extreme ease in money rates. Employment is increas- 
ing. In representative industries, there have been 
recorded during one month about forty wage increases 
to six reductions. Commodity prices have advanced 
sharply since the year’s low point in the second week 
of July. Railroad freight loadings indicate a brisk 
distribution of goods. Even the cotton mills are 
showing greater activity, while building operations are 
remarkably sustained and higher than last year. 
Above all, the crop yields and prices have revolu- 
tionized the agricultural outlook. 

Abroad, favorable signs appear everywhere except 
in Russia. French revenues from taxation have ex- 
ceeded the budget provisions. The Dawes tonic is 
being administered to Germany. Belgium is about 
balancing her budget. Italy shows a reduced import 
balance, increased shipping activity, and a fall in un- 
employment combined with an increase of savings 
deposits. We would seem to be on the threshold of 
progress through a cycle of economic expansion, 
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ON ALLIANCE WITH ROME 


By HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


outside the communion of the Roman Catholic 

Church. If I could, I would persuade the average 
decent citizen (irrespective of theological position or 
lack of one) that in general social action it is not only 
wise but morally right for him to codperate with 
Roman Catholics. Alas, one is continually meeting 
people in full sympathy with the ends sought by Catho- 
lic action in our society who nevertheless permit 
theological disagreement to keep them hostile to the 
great army which is fighting for that which they them- 
selves cherish. Were all of us confronted by no peril, 
then this attitude of theirs would matter little. Un- 
fortunately such is not the case. On all sides, the 
foundations of our society, or of any conceivable civ- 
ilized society, are attacked. 

The threat of political revolution is perhaps that one 
of the attacks which comes first to mind. But it is not 
the only one. Not content with threatening property 
(the cnly possible support of personal and corporate 
liberty) not content with tearing family life to tatters, 
our generation has already achieved the most destruc- 
tive war in history. As if all this were not enough, so 
that no field of human action might remain secure, those 
who would destroy us have gone on to attack reason it- 
self. It might be wrong to say that our would-be disin- 
tegrators have set up unreason as a sacred dogma, but 
it would not be far wrong. Not one of the elementary 
laws of thought or even the axioms of geometry has 
been safe from them. Inability to distinguish between 
proof and hypothesis has left our scientists as bankrupt 
of truth as supernationalism has left Europe’s treasur- 
ies empty of money. Meanwhile, for want of something 
better to do, we Americans have cooked up a very 
promising beginning of religious war. 

Before entering upon my labor, it would be base 
indeed not to remember the great Frenchman whose 
pen has reaped such golden harvest in these same fields. 

Come, Maurras, Master and Captain of the Allies 
of the Church, be propitious to me. Forget, if only for 
a moment, the folly and the sorrow of thine own dear 
country in order to inspire us here. Lend me something 
of thy clear spirit, thy rapier logic, and thy serene 
ardor, for thou hast enough and to spare. Lend me of 
thy love for tne age-long sanctities wherein thou dost 
not believe. As for the Doric loveliness of thy style, I 
ask it not—for it is thine own and immortal, and it 
could grow under no other hand. If thou wilt inspire 
me then I will shrink from no task. 

To it then: The Roman Catholic Church is a fact. 
It is the most numerous and at the same time the most 
widely distributed of all Christian bodies. We may re- 
ject its claims or its manner of stating them; our re- 


[’: this article I address those who, like myself, are 


jection does not wipe the organization out of existence. 
And for every one of the maladies of our society, it has 
a clear and definite remedy to prescribe. 

Taking first the question of local versus universal 
allegiances, most thinking men see clearly the need 
of our world for a sound internationalism not to 
destroy but to transcend local loyalties. Mere na- 
tionalism, the so-called religion of the modern man, 
is not enough. It is too easily capable of serving 
collective greed and the unlimited desire for power. 
Worse still, it demands too many human sacrifices. 
Now, internationalism implies somewhere a central 
body, an organ. What then are the active interna- 
tional forces of our day and what hope is to be found 
in them? Obviously, we must begin by ruling out the 
international revolutionaries and the ‘equally inter- 
national bankers. The revolutionaries promise us no 
stability but only a series of bloody convulsions, and 
the bankers, although they seek stability of a sort, 
seem to have heretofore failed to inspire that degree 
of affection necessary to a stable and healthy authority. 

How about the League of Nations then? Well the 
League, if it is ever to amount to anything, must use 
either force or persuasion, i.e., moral authority. Even 
in using force, if its action is to be more than a mere 
tyranny, it must do so in the service of acknowledged 
right. Now what is right? What is justice? Can 
the corrupt little gangs of shady fellows which consti- 
tute most modern governments, can they nominate a 
committee capable of defining in morals? To ask the 
question is to answer it. My contention is not that the 
League is worthless, I say only that its inability to 
define in morals must permanently limit its usefulness, 
for only agreement in morals permanently unites man 
to man. If another man adopts my religion that re- 
ligion is not less but more. If he takes my possessions 
then I have not more but less than before. Material 
interests can only divide. 

Consider now the Papacy. It sets forth a morality 
which claims to be universal. It is a centre of reverence 
for perhaps.two hundred million people all over the 
world. Granted, if you will, that in our own day it has 
often failed to act, and that when it has done so its 
action has been timid or ill-judged. Granted, anything 
you please, still the Papacy remains an organ of con- 
structive internationalism which our world cannot af- 
ford to despise or to neglect. 

Having considered the Roman Church in rela- 
tion to international war, let us now consider ita 
relation to the class war. Among those who attack 
the institution of property there is an unreconciled 
contradiction. On their negative side they appeal to 
the spirit of chaos, and on the positive side their omni- 
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potent state would reduce its subjects to something 
very like slavery. To all this Rome replies, by the 
mouth of Pope Leo XIII, that property is a natural 
right, that it is the chief earthly support of individuals 
and associations of individuals against the caprices of 
the powerful, that if you weaken it you weaken liberty, 
and if you destroy it you have destroyed liberty. What 
other religious body has said as much? 

Does this mean that she sees nothing in Commun- 
ism? By no means. The only genuine Communists of 
past or present times have been monks or nuns. Neither 
does it mean that she takes a merely complacent view of 
things as they are. Far from it. In the days of her 
greatest power the rich were not irresponsible as they 
are today. They were compelled by custom to maintain 
and lead the local police force, to serve as local magis- 
trates, and to perform a host of other exacting duties. 
In those times the business man, that imperious master 
of our society, was kept continually in mind of his ob- 
ligation to the community by means of-an elaborate and 
logical system of economic morality. By her doctrine of 
the ‘“‘Just Price” the Church was never weary of re- 
straining the destructive swings of the economic pendu- 
lum between boom times and slack times. Trade and 
industry were organized into guilds for the precise pur- 
pose of preventing the growth of a degraded proletar- 
iat such as that which befouls our cities. When Presi- 
dent Coolidge says—‘‘He who builds a factory builds 
a temple, and he who works there worships there,” he 
is talking pure mediaeval Catholicism. 

Even more fundamental than the struggle for a 
sound internationalism or for a softening of class 
warfare, is the effort to preserve the first and deep- 
est of all human loyalties, that of marriage. Among 
us Americans the evil of divorce has reached such 
a pass that it is hard to find words for it. Here 
the difficulty in finding a remedy is not mere bewilder- 
ment as it is in the matter of international or interclass 
hatred. The monster can be seen in all his hideousness. 
The divorce rate of these United States cries to 
Heaven, and in the teeth of it only venerable survivors 
of the past (like ex-President Eliot of my own proud 
University of Harvard) can maintain the superior 
happiness of American home life to that of other coun- 
tries. In the matter of divorce the trouble is not to 
diagnose the disease but to find physicians able to per- 
suade people to take the only remedy—of forbearance 
and self-mastery. Here, again, Rome stands like a 
great rock. Her own people are all but immune to 
this plague that strikes down its tens of thousands 
among the rest of us. Without her where would our 
divorce legislation and our divorce rate be today? 

After such great matters, it is hard to go on with- 
out anti-climax. And yet there is one more prov- 
nce of life, that of education and scholarship, wherein 
the Roman church has a great word to say. All edu- 
cated men worthy of the name revere the past. Only 
schoolboys and “self-made” barbarians chatter of any 


progress not rooted in tradition. Most of our culture 
comes down to us from the ancient classic world. Our 
own time with its German philosophy, industrialism, 
free verse, and new art, is bleak and ugly enough. 
Think what it would be without its artistic, cultural 
links with the past. It is an instinct vital to our society 
that makes the wisest among us cling to the study of the 
classics. Without the Roman Catholic insistence upon 
Latin their struggle would be hopeless. 

Let us, for a moment, imagine the future at its 
worst. Let us suppose mankind (shepherded by 
Nietzsche, Freud, et al.) returning meekly to a pagan 
worshipping of its own mere appetites. Even so, will 
not such a folly be gone the sooner if the poor creatures 
can be shown the satiety and despair of the antique 
world? How could this be done without Latin? 

Again, it may well be the temper begotten by 
familiarity with the solid, definite, Latin phrase 
which has helped Roman Catholic scholars to resist the 
fashionable habit of telling learned fairy tales and 
labelling them science. They refuse to mix up sugges- 
tion and possibility with proof. Take their immunity 
to the evolutionary gabble. Granted that bones of 
“higher” animals have been found in rocks, granted 
further that presumably older rocks have yielded traces 
of “lower” types, they refuse to find in this suggestive 
fact any proof that simpler types begat the more com- 
plex. It may have been so, but the thing remains 
hypothesis—supposition. 

Does this line of reasoning mean that this church 
trains her scholars to lean too heavily upon formal 
logic? Bynomeans. She must ever insist that reason, 
although supreme within its own province, has limits 
beyond which it cannot rule. Take her reply to the 
intellectually fashionable sophistries of Kant. The 
old cobweb spinner of Koenigsburg was out to deny any 
definite proof of the existence of God. Therefore he 
insisted, and what he said was true enough as far as 
it went, that no man could logically demonstrate the 
existence of the external world. The Church’s learned 
scholastics only smiled and answered—‘‘These things 
are too serious to be joked about. You, Herr Kant, 
like any other sane man, are forced to assume that the 
external world exists. If in your heart you really de- 
nied it, the asylum doors would gape for you. Back 
in the twelfth century our predecessors had that matter 
out with the subtle Jewish disintegrator, Maimonides.” 

I conclude. The mere existence of the Papacy helps 
us to hope for better international understanding. In 
her economic morality, and in the record of the Catho- 
lic Middle Ages, the Church has a great word to say 
for social justice. Without her the struggle for the 
right of property and the sanctity of marriage would be 
desperate indeed. By her Latin she helps us to pre- 
serve the heritage of the antique Mediterranean world 
out of which came all our culture. No fad can drive 
her scholars either from reason or from sanity. If we 
cannot give her allegiance, at least we owe her respect. 
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RELIGION 


AND Six 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


HE honest man, who says he wishes Christianity 
to be merely practical, and not theoretical or 
theological, is seldom good at explaining exactly 

what he means. That is why there is so much mere 
verbal repetition about what he says. Generally the 
poor old theologians and theorists have to explain to 
him what he means. Nevertheless he means something, 
and it is something like this. A very large number of 
humane and healthy-minded people nowadays are op- 
portunists; in a sense beyond that in which all sane 
people are opportunists. We all believe in cutting our 
coat according to our cloth, in the sense that nobody 
can cut a coat with no cloth. But if my tailor tells 
me that all the cloth now in stock is of a bright must- 
ard yellow decorated with scarlet skulls and cross- 
bones, I shall defer as long as possible the use of this 
for a new dress-coat, and even put myself and the 
tailor to some trouble to procure cloth of some other 
kind. 

Now there is a kind of man who will eagerly 
wear the yellow coat because of the existence of the 
yellow cloth. He is an opportunist in another sense 
than mine. There is a difference between the cus- 
tomer who gets what he wants so far as he can and 
the customer who gets what he doesn’t want because 
he can. 

In other words there is a difference between get- 
ting what you want, under certain conditions, and 
allowing the conditions to tell you what to get, and 
even what you want. Now it is possible to go through 
life being perpetually played upon by circumstances 
in this way. If my tennis court is flooded (it seems 
not improbable at present) I can of course turn it into 
an ornamental lake. Or I can take the trouble to drain 
the field and dam the flood and remain faithful to 
the abstract dogmatic ideal of lawn tennis. If a tree 
falls on the house and makes a hole in the roof, I can 
turn the hole into a sky-light and the tree into a fire 
escape. But if I do not really want a sky-light or a 
fire escape, I am being dictated to by a tree. And 
that is an undignified position for a man. 

It is the undignified position of most modern men. 
They are opportunists, not merely in the sense of get- 
ing what they want in the way that is most practical, but 
of trying to want the thing that is most practical; that 
is, merely the thing that is most easy. ‘That is why 
they cannot understand the basis of Christian idealism 
in many matters, and especially in the matter of sex. 
They are always being deflected by the flood or the 
falling tree, especially that tree of knowledge which 
is the symbol of the Fall, and which has certainly made 
a hole in the house, in the sense of the home. But 
the point here is that these people have a new sexual 


plan or purpose with every superficial turn of events. 
Whenever there happen to be more women than men 
they begin to talk of polygamy. Whenever there 
are rather more children than is convenient for sweat- 
ers to support by decent wages they at once begin to 
talk of tricks that are a sort of substitute for infan- 
ticide. 

When those who were afraid of over-population this 
year are afraid of race suicide next year, they will 
propound a new philosophy of sex to enforce the most 
random re-population. When wives and husbands 
happen to be separated by all our industrial work and 
business worry, it is easier to propose that they should 
be divorced by new laws and new moralities. We 
are already in the happy state in which they work in 
different offices, so it is easy to reach the happier state 
in which they live in different homes. Men are di- 
vided from their wives and children in a shipwreck, 
and those opportunists treat our industrial society as 
one continual shipwreck. ‘There may be a something 
to be said for that description of it. But the worst 
of a shipwreck is that the ship so often goes down. 

Now nobody can understand the Christian theory 
of sex who does not understand this idea of man hav- 
ing a plan which he wishes to impose upon circum- 
stances, instead of waiting for the circumstances to see 
what his plan is to be. ‘The Christian desires to cre- 
ate the conditions in which Christian marriage is most 
workable and worthy of itself; not to accept whatever 
is most workable in very unworthy conditions. Why 
he wants it, and what it really is, we will con- 
sider in a moment; but it is necessary to make clear at 
the start that it is not something suggested to us by the 
social conditions around us; it is something suggested 
to us by God and our common conscience and sense of 
the general honor of mankind. And that is what our 
poor friend means when he says that we are not 
practical; he means that we are not always patching 
our house and altering our garden to fit a falling log 
or a shower of rain. 

He means that we have a plan of our house and gar- 
den and are always trying to restore and rebuild it 
according to that plan. We do not propose to tear 
up our original plan and follow a chapter of accidents; 
until the house is buried under falling trees and the 
fields are flooded and all the work of man is washed 
away. [hat is what he means by our unpracticality, 
and he is right. 

Stated in its human terms the plan is substantially 
this. That love which makes youth beautiful, and is 
the natural spring of so much song and romance, 
has for its final aim and issue a creative act, the 
founding of a family. While it is a creative act like 
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that of an artist it is also a collective act like that of a 
small community. It is, perhaps, the one artistic work 
in which collaboration is a success and indeed a neces- 
sity. It takes two to make a quarrel, especially a 
lovers’ quarrel. It also takes two to make a lovers’ 
agreement that their love shall be put before their 
quarrels. But by definition the agreement of the two 
is not merely the concern of the two; but, in a very 
terrible sense, of others. The founding of a family 
like all creative acts, is an awful responsibility. 
In other words the founding of a family means 
the feeding of a family, the training, teaching 
and watching of a family. It is a work for a life- 
time, and most married lives are too short for it. This 
continuity is secured, not by “marriage laws,’ which 
our modern plutocracies can pull about as they please, 
but by a voluntary vow or invocation of God made by 
both parties, that they will help each other in this 
work until death. For those who believe in God and 
also believe in the meaning of words it is final and ir- 
revocable. 

This creative act is in itself a free act. This crea- 
tive act, like all creative acts, does involve a loss of 
freedom. The man who has built a house cannot re- 
cover that castle in the air that he made and re-made 
while he was merely planning the house. In that sense 
we can say if we like that the man who makes a house 
makes a prison. There is about every great work 
something final, but it is quite true that this work is felt 
to have a peculiar sort of finality. The passion of a 
man in his youth has found its right road and reached 
its right goal, and though love need not be over, the 
search for love is over. 

By the test of this aim and achievement all the things 
condemned by the Christian ethics fall into their vari- 
ous degrees of error. To prolong the search in a 
sentimental fashion, long after it has any relation 
to the real work of a man, is an error in varying de- 
grees; often it is no more than undignified and ridicu- 
lous; turpe senilis amor. To allow the search to stray 
in such a fashion as to destroy other homes healthily 
established is, by this definition, obviously wrong. To 
cultivate a perversion in the mind which actually re- 
moves the desire for the fruitful act is horribly wrong. 
To purchase the mere sterile pleasure from a sterile 
class is wrong. To mancuvre in some scientific fash- 
ion, so as to filch the pleasure without taking the re- 
sponsibilities of the act, is logically and inherently 
wrong. It is like swaggering about with a medal with- 
out going to the war. 

We believe, without a shadow of doubt or hesita- 
tion, that where conditions approximate to this ideal 
humanity is most happy. Thus is the coming of 
passion used with the least degree of destruction. 
Thus is the passing away of passion accepted with the 
least degree of disiilusion. A constructive work of 
manhood follows naturally on the creative work of 
youth; passion is given a remarkable chance of per- 
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petuating itself as affection, and the life of man is 
made whole. There are tragedies in it, as there are 
equally tragedies outside it. We cannot rid life of 
tragedy without ridding it of liberty. We cannot con- 
trol the emotional attitude of others in a condition of 
sexual anarchy any more than in a condition of domes- 
tic loyalty. Love is really too free for the purposes 
of the free lovers. But where men are trained by 
tradition to regard this process as normal, and not 
to expect any other, there is far less likelihood of 
tragic entanglements than in the love that is called 
free. If we look at the real literature of Bohemian or 
irresponsible love, we shall find it one continual wail 
and raving lament over false mistresses and torturing 
love affairs. 

In short, we do not in the least believe in 
the greater happiness promised to mankind by the 
dissolution of life-long loyalties; we do not feel the 
slightest respect for the crude and sentimental rhetoric 
in which it is recommended to us. But the practical 
result of our conviction and our confidence is this; that 
when people say to us—‘‘Your system is quite unsuited 
to the modern world,’ we answer—‘If that is so 
things look rather rotten for the poor old modern 
world.” When they say—“Your ideal of marriage 
may be an ideal, but it cannot be a reality,” we say— 
“It is an ideal in a diseased society, it is a reality in a 
healthy society. For where it is real it makes society 
healthy.’ We do not say perfectly healthy, for we 
believe in other things besides marriage; as, for in- 
stance, in the Fall of Man. But the point is that we 
want what is practical in the sense that we want to 
make something, to create Christian families. But they 
only want what is practicable, in the sense of what is 
easiest at the moment. 

So much for the general theory of marriage that 
passion is purified by its own fruitfulness, when that 
fruitfulness is its dignified and decent end. It might 
be put shortly by saying that we would substitute, for 
the half-truth of love for love’s sake, the larger truth 
of love for life’s sake. Love is subject to law because 
it is subject to life. It is true, not merely in a meta- 
phorical, not even merely in a mystical, but also in a 
material sense, that it is come that we may have life 
and that we may have it more abundantly. Of course 
this does not mean that the love has not its own spirit- 
ual value, where honorable accident prevents it from 
being fruitful. But it does mean that, in a general 
sense, we may judge the loves of men by another 
mystical metaphor which is also a material fact—and 
by their fruits we shall know them. 

So much of the principle is, or was until very lately, 
common to all who call themselves Christians. There 
is a pendant to the principle professed by all who call 
themselves Catholics. It is a more mystical idea; and 
only Catholics, perhaps, have troubled rationally and 
philosophically to define it. It is by no means true, 
however, that only Catholics have felt it. The old 
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pagans groped after it in their visions of Athene and 
Artemis and the Vestal Virgins. The modern ag- 
nostics grope after it in their worship of the innocence 
of childhood—in Peter Pan or the Child’s Garden of 
Verses. It is the idea that there is for some a direct 
happiness even more divine than the divine sacrament 
of marriage. This is a subject at once too special and 
too great to be expounded here; but two rather singular 
facts may be noted about it in conclusion. First, that 
the modern industrial states are invoking a nightmare 
of over-population, after having themselves actually de- 
stroyed the monastic brotherhoods that were a volun- 
tary and virile limitation of it. In other words, they are 
rather reluctantly relapsing into birth control after ac- 
tually suppressing the proof that men are capable of 
self control. Secondly, if such abstention were really 
required, this religious tradition could give it a poetic 


and positive enthusiasm, where all others would make 
it merely a negative mutilation. Catholics believe in 
reason, and like to have practical things proved; and 
at present the need is not proved; but only talked 
about as if it were, like Darwin and Einstein. But 
even if it were, they would have a better answer than 
anybody else; the trumpet of St. Francis and St. Dom- 
inic. And good Protestants will at least agree that 
the answer would be better than the alternative of a 
sort of secret and silent anarchy, in which the motives 
are narrowed and the result is void. And by this road 
we return to the original and normal theme of the ideal 
of marriage; and to the main truth about it. A thing 
so human certainly will not finally disappear amid the 
accidents of an abnormal society. ‘That society will 
never be able to judge marriage. Marriage will judge 
that society; and may possibly condemn it. 


LAST WORDS OF A HAPPY MAN 


By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


N absence from one’s own country for almost: 
A eleven years makes one timid about forming 
conclusions—for one’s old premises have dis- 
appeared. All my visits to the United States had been 
under definite instructions; I had had no time to ex- 
amine conditions leisurely and little opportunity to 
meet again those groups of gentlemen on whose im- 
pressions I relied. Returning, I had everything to 
learn. The war had had a marked effect on arts, letters 
and the theatre and the point of view of the American 
people towards the social problems much discussed in 
1906 had become entirely different. 

During my congés at home, I had formed the opinion 
that the whisky habit was growing in the United States. 
I was in Washington and in New York during one 
Christmas week and it seemed to me from the appear- 
ance of the streets that my people were as drunken as 
most of the inhabitants of Belfast. 

It was only reasonable to expect that something 
would be done to abolish the saloon and to make the 
drinking of whisky less common. But it never occurred 
to me that our people would consent to such an un- 
scientific remedy as that of prohibition. It was plain 
that something must be done to save the youth of the 
country and to stop the habit of drinking which was 
making thousands of families miserable. After all, I 
had learned in Europe one lesson—that laws were not 
passed thoughtlessly, carelessly, for merely partisan 
and fanatical motives, and without the advice of scien- 
tific experts. 

It became plain to me that the non-conformist ele- 
ment which rules our country was stronger than ever. 
It was made up of well-meaning but semi-educated 
persons, whose principles and prejudices were inex- 
tricably mixed; who had not learned that a straight 


line in the practical affairs of life is not always the 
most effective means of reaching good ends. Puritans 
are always devoted to geometry, and they seem to 
have no knowledge of the cultural arts or of those 
many complications that make up humanity. This ques- 
tion of drink was to the mind of a man, who was a new- 
comer in his own country, the main problem after the 
successful conclusion of the war, that we had to meet. 
Coupled with this was the decay of a belief in and 
knowledge of those liberal principles of democracy 
which the fathers of our country had taught and prac- 
tised. In fact, partisanship and fanaticism seemed to 
have taken the place of those principles which made 
American ideas both sympathetic and workable. 

I discovered that the United States was, from the 
European point of view, regarded as the least free 
nation in the sphere of western civilization. It was 
very hard to meet the arguments of my European 
friends, who had at least not lost the habit of thinking 
for themselves, against the practical disfranchisement 
of the colored people in the South. I might say what 
I chose as to the expediency of this disfranchisement; 


but it was ineffectual, and later our favorite word, 


“‘self-determination,’’ was constantly thrown into my 
teeth. I soon dropped the use of the phrase, “making 
the world safe for democracy.”” Some talks with Dr. 
Booker Washington, who was inclined to be optimistic 
and uncritical, had led me to feel that on certain ques- 
tions silence was much better than speech. 

The quality of our legislators seemed to have de- 
teriorated greatly. One had only to go into the Sen- 
ate or the House and to compare the speeches of sena- 
tors and representatives with what one had heard in 
the ’seventies and ’eighties, to feel strongly that there 
was something radically wrong with the American peo- 
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ple if these men were their voluntarily chosen delegates. 
A recent visit to Milwaukee and an examination of the 
mental attitude of Wisconsin legislators, as expressed 
in their speeches, has corroborated this impression. 
If you want to believe that democracy is safe in the 
hands of Wisconsin legislators, just drop into Madison 
and look them over! 

Fortunately, during the war, our books of fiction had 
not been permeated by qualities which made some of 
the representative fiction writers of English obnoxious 
to every clean-minded person. The Japanese amateur 
of English literature who once said, speaking of the 
kind of books printed before the war in England, that 
‘a people represented by such novels ought to be con- 
quered and reformed” was almost right. It would be 
unfair to the mass of English people to believe that 
The Pretty Lady of Arnold Bennett and even The 
Devil’s Garden by that most skilled of all English 
novelists, Maxwell, really represented the ethics of 
the English nation. 

Unhappily, since the war, American novels have be- 
come what the pre-war English novel was. It is the 
fashion to blame the indecency of the novelists, their 
perversions and their tendency to be Zolaesque without 
the talent of Zola, on the war. The war, in fact, is 
blamed for almost everything that is obnoxious to good 
morals or good taste. In truth, war does not make a 
great change in the morality of people; it probably 
makes the bad worse and the good better. 

It had seemed as if nothing under heaven could 
awaken the American people from their insularity. 
The war did not do it, but the attempts at reconstruc- 
tion have begun to do it. Europe and America are 
slowly discovering each other. 

It was a delightful surprise for me, then, to discover 
that in the United States we had the best character 
actors in the world. I have not as yet seen any great 
American actor; but for stage management in the best 
of our theatres, for the selection of types, for the fine 
art of acting what are called character parts, there are 
no better players in the world today, not excepting 
even those of the Comédie Francaise or of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, than the American. 

The English, of course, will always object to our 
accent, but they accept with great ease a French or 
Hungarian accent, and Modjeska never suffered in 
their eyes, or did Ristori for her touch of foreigness. 
It may be said that these were truly great actors and 
that they were a law unto themselves. But after all 
the foreign opinion of our stage is not really impor- 
tant to us. It is sufficient for us to know that we have 
brought the art of acting to a high point of perfection. 
It may be said that the theatre, under present manage- 
ment which is largely commercial, is not really friendly 
to the highest art. But I am not speaking of the high- 
est art; but only of a very fine art exerted in what may 
be called minor parts. For example, whatever may be 
said about the merits of the play itself, an experienced 


theatre-goer can conceive of no better acting than that 
in Rain; and what can be said except in praise of the 
production of The Rivals, with Francis Wilson in the 
part of Bob Acres? 

It was borne in upon me that I should end this 
volume of recollections on a very personal note. I 
argued against it, because I think that the book itself 
has been so very personal; and its effect on me is to 
give me the impression—borrowed from an oft- 
repeated nightmare—that I am standing in the middle 
of a drawing-room in my shirt sleeves. At my age, 
however, I may be forgiven, not for moralizing, but 
for expressing sincerely the results of the experience 
of a man rapidly nearing his seventy-second year. 

In the first place, looking back—if I had my life to 
go over again, I should never worry about anything 
that might happen—during my long life the things 
that I worried about never happened, and the things 
to which I gave no unhappy thought always happened. 
I should like to say, too, for the benefit of the young, 
that when one is old, one regrets not the sins one has 
committed so much as the good deeds one might have 
performed. As a Christian, I trust that I can leave 
my sins to Christ, who is more merciful than man; 
but I can never forgive myself for not having been 
keener to discover means of helping others. 

It may be considered sentimental to say or to repeat 
what is often said—that the only treasure for the old 
is the love of one’s family and one’s friends. I have 
been several times on the verge of death, but under 
the providence of God I could not die because of the 
knowledge that my death would bring unhappiness to 
others. 

And even since the one whose love and understand- 
ing were most constant has, after forty years of hap- 
piness in my life passed away, I still feel that it is love 
which gives me the will to live and the will to live really 
means living. The son of an exile, an exile who be- 
came thoroughly American, whose love for his native 
country always reminded me of Gilder’s exquisite line: 


A pearly shell 
Which murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea. 


War, I am told by high authorities, like scandals, 
will be always with us. From my experience and ob- 
servation, I think that war ought to be—in a world that 
pretends to be Christian—impossible. As waged to- 
day it has no redeeming quality, and its results can be 
only evil. But whether there shall be new wars or not 
depends on the civilizing of the human race. It ought 
to be remembered that the angels, announcing the 
coming of Christ, promised peace, not to all mankind, 
but to men of good will. Whether the unspeakable 
horrors of war shall be renewed or not, depends en- 
tirely on the instruction and education of mankind, 
in which the least of us can take part. 


(From the last chapter of Recollections of a Happy Life, soon to be 
published by the George H. Doran Company.) 
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THE FOUNDER OF CALIFORNIA 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


ERE in 1602, eighteen years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the bleak New 
England coast, came Sebastian Vizcaino, 
riding his galleon on the half-moon of Monterey Bay. 
He could do no more at the time than set up a cross; 
to claim California for Spain; to describe the harbor 
for the benefit of future ex- 
plorers; and to sail away. 
For nearly 200 years the 
occupation of Alta Cali- 
fornia remained  unat- 
tempted. That it was fi- 
nally brought about was 

>= due to the energy, valor and 
——Z74,, genius of one man, the 
Ziff founder and president of 
the Franciscan missions, 
Junipero Serra. 

Like the great Drake, 
Vizcaino missed altogether the superb harbor of San 
Francisco; and when finally it was discovered by 
Portola it was stumbled upon in the search, so long 
fruitless, for Monterey, which was designed to be 
and which became during the Spanish occupation, the 
capital of the province and the centre of Serra’s mis- 
sionary activities. 

Rushing up from San Diego, Serra landed at 
Monterey in 1770—a man of fifty-seven—to begin 
the toils which ended fourteen years later, when with 
the words “‘now I will sleep,” the wornout but daunt- 
less old man laid himself upon his plank bed and died. 
He had had a little while before a terrible moment of 
spiritual desolation when the cry “I am afraid! I 
am afraid!” was wrung from him; but his fear gave 
way to peace. 

He died like the soldier he was. Refusing to 
receive the last sacraments in bed, he _ insisted 
upon going to the church, where he administered the 
Viaticum to himself. 

“Since I am able to walk,” he said, with mingled 
pride and humility, “‘there is no reason why the Master 
should come here.” 

It was a magnificent ending to a life abounding in 
such incidents. For during the fourteen years in which 
he had limped on foot from end to end of California, 
founding missions, baptizing the Indians, and confirm- 
ing (by special Papal brief) his neophytes, his courage 
had never once faltered. He had been obliged to 
contend with the despondency of weak, and the 
officiousness of unsympathetic, military governors, 
with the incompetent Rivera and the overbearing 
Fages; and even with the lack of adequate support 
from the Franciscans in Mexico. Moreover Indian 


JUNIPERO SERRA 


revolts constantly threatened the life of the little 
colony; so that the Spanish captains were several times 
upon the point of abandoning what seemed to be a too 
dificult undertaking; but Serra’s unswerving persist- 
ence, his prayers and threats and wheedlings just man- 
aged to save the enterprise that was the darling of 
his heart. 

His great compassion for souls had driven him in 
late middle life from Spain, where he had been dis- 
tinguished as a preacher and professor, to work among 
some of the most degraded savages to be found in 
the whole world. 

They were dirty and lazy and stupid and treach- 
erous; but Serra loved them. He found them to 
be, at least, gay and good-humored; they became 
his children; and he saw, even in the beetling brows 
and the crafty eyes under the tangled masses of 
verminous hair, so many images of Christ. He 
was a man hard on himself—while in Spain he used 
to scourge himself upon the bare shoulders with a 
chain in the pulpit—and in California he managed to 
combine private penance with a startling object lesson 
on Hell by burning his breast with a lighted torch. He 
was a man who could be stern towards others—as 
Rivera found to his cost, when he was excommunicated 
—but to the Indians he was always the gentlest and 
most patient of fathers. 

To this man, one of the greatest of all missionaries 
and the true founder of California, the world is only 
now beginning to do justice. His missions were al- 
lowed to fall into decay: Carmel itself crumbled, and 
the rain soaked through the neglected adobe walls, 
and any local farmer who wanted timber for a barn 
helped himself to the beams of the church. Even 
the grave of Serra was lost amid the general ruin. 
Bayard Taylor, writing in 1849, thought that it was 
somewhere in Carmel churchyard; others invented a 
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legend that the body had been carried back to Spain. 
But nobody was sufficiently interested in the matter 
to make investigations until, on July 3, 1882, Father 
Casanova dug and found the sacred bones upon the 
gospel side of the altar in Carmel mission. 

Since that time Serra has steadily risen in glory. 
Carmel church has been restored; and Serra has come 
to be regarded, even among Protestants, as the local 
saint. ‘This mounting wave of enthusiasm was dis- 
played during a week in October, 1918, when 
the whole peninsula devoted itself to celebrating the 
honor of the Franciscan friar whom Carmel’s mayor 
somewhat quaintly described as “‘one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of our town.” This recognition 
has been followed by the recent celebration which I 
have just attended. 

To a considerable ex- 
tent Serra’s honor is due 
to the fortunate accident 
that, despite the decline 
of Monterey from _ its 
former pride, Carmel has 
been settled by a colony of 
painters and writers seek- 
ing a quiet refuge from 
the busy world. At least 
half of its rapidly increas- 
ing inhabitants profess a 
virtuous scorn of all ma- 
terialism. And though 
Carmel as a centre of 
creative genius has been 
rather _ disappointing, 
in spite of the high hopes 
at first entertained for its 
Forest Theatre, there is 
at least enough good taste 
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mission, and enough in- 
formation to appreciate 
Serra. Elsewhere these 
qualities do not generally prevail. At Monetery it 
would be difficult to persuade the people to give up the 
twiddly stenciling on the walls of their mission and to 
submit to its thorough restoration. And the splendid 
tiles of the old mission of San Gabriel were actually 
sold to the Southern Pacific Railroad, and now compose 
the roof of the station at Burlingame. But at Carmel 
there is a genuine love of the mission church and of its 
founder. 

Monterey, however, celebrated the pilgrimage in 
its own fashion. The town was brilliant with the 
colors and the costumes of Spain. Girls in yellow silk 
and black mantillas danced in the streets with soldiers 
in leathern doublets and peaked helmets. Every young 
man grew whiskers and dressed like a toreador. The 
very policemen directed the traffic gorgeous in scarlet 
velvet, slashed with gold. 


CARMEL MIssIon 


Yet it is Carmel, after all, that is the real centre 
of the cult of Serra, as it is Serra’s shrine. Despite 
the little houses of shingle or beaver-board and plaster 
that dot its woods of pine and live oak hung with 
Spanish moss, one may still walk upon a deserted 
beach, as Serra must often have walked, and see the 
brisk sandpipers running up to the edge of the waves 
that ripple in from a placid sea. There Serra must 
have seen, as I saw, under a sky of rose and pale gold, 
while the sun sank beyond the rocky promontory and 
the dark trees, a round moon rising over the sand 
dunes, so large and low that it seemed to be a lamp 
hung among the lupin. 

The mission church, however, is away from the 
main sweep of the bay, and lies in a valley where 
the river slides out slowly to the sea. It is said, with 
I know not what truth, 
that the spot closely re- 
sembles Carmel in the 
Holy Land. Certainly, 
the name was given by the 
Carmelite friars who ac- 
companied Vizcaino, and 
appears in the chronicle 
they wrote, and they may 
have known the Mount 
Carmel in Palestine, 
where this great order of 
mystical prayer and po- 
etry was founded ten or 
twelve centuries ago. But 
then, Carmel, California 
is a spot prolific in myths. 
It is, for instance, asserted 
that the “Monterey Cy- 


Ct ae press,’ with its branches 
wa tain Me Lop fantastically twisted by 
32 veer, Ocean storms, is the cedar 

ay Bib of Lebanon. Behold the 


exuberance of local 
pride! For the Monterey 
Cypress is certainly not a cedar—it is indigenous; and 
Carmel was probably so named because of the word’s 
significance. 

The woods stop short at this valley, and the 
fields slope down gently where the mission stands, red- 
tiled, with its two short bell towers, and the solid front 
that belies the appearance of the interior. 

One is conscious of the simple awkward strength of 
the building. ‘The men that constructed this church 
were not architects; they were priests, assisted by a few 
soldiers and by Indian neophytes. It all sprang from 
the necessity of doing the best with the materials—the 
blocks of adobe mud, burnt in the sun and coated, as 
a protection against the rain, with whitewashed plaster; 
and the soft yet durable stone cut from a mountain side 
three miles away and carried with enormous difficulty 
to the mission site. “These builders used what few in- 
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struments and opportunities were at hand experi- 
mentally. Yet they worked with no touch of diffidence 
and therefore beauty came into all that they did—in- 
deed it could not help coming upon work so artless and 
so sincere. 

But now, with the erection of the new mortuary 
chapel to Serra, unveiled this week (October 12) by 
the representative of the King of Spain, Carmel mis- 
sion has lost and not gained. The official plan is to 
complete the whole courtyard of buildings that origi- 
nally adjoined the church. If that should be done the 
chapel might harmonize with the general scheme. But 
I doubt whether the plan will ever be carried out. It 
will call for a good deal of money, and there is 
now no practical need for the square of cells and store 
rooms that stood there in Serra’s time. 

Nor can I feel happy about the sarcophagus inside. 
It has been and will be extravagantly praised. And 
nobody can deny that it has been competently, if some- 
what unimaginatively treated. But the sarcophagus 
is, to begin with, a sham; for Serra’s body is still lying 
by the altar in the mission. It is cut from California 
marble. On it, cast in bronze, Serra lies in his Francis- 
can habit; and against his feet crouches a bear cub. On 
the base are medallions of Pope Pius VI and King 
Charles IV, supported by emblematic figures of In- 
dians, neophytes, soldiers and friars; while a bronze 
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frieze depicts various incidents in the missionary’s life. 
But around the sarcophagus stand more than life-size 
figures of three friars in attitudes of lively sorrow. All 
the figures have been modeled fairly well. But the 
effect is that of an agitated crowd; and distracts at- 
tention from the main figure.. The harmony is de- 
stroyed by pretentiousness. 

In the chapel is an altar surmounted by a large cruci- 
fix carved in wood and colored—like the sarcophagus, 
the work of Jo Mora. 

One indignant word more needs to be said about 
the way the Monterey Chamber of Commerce ex- 
ploited the Pilgrimage. Father Ramon Mestres, in 
charge of Monterey and Carmel missions, wished to 
have the celebration in August, the anniversary of 
Serra’s death. But he was overborne by business men 
who saw an opportunity of bringing a crowd to the pen- 
insula during a slack season. 

There is, I suppose, no help for this sort of thing. 
We must extract what consolation we can from the re- 
flection that it all might have been very much worse; 
that the monument itself is, despite its lack of repose, 
better than I, for one, expected to see; and that, no 
matter what is done to him, Serra, with his passion 
and his compassion, his fierceness and his tenderness, 
his sanctity and his sagacity, is much too great a man 
for modern vulgarity or commercialism to spoil. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


ORE than thirty years have passed since Louis 
Veuillot, the great Catholic champion and 
; editor of l’Univers, laid down his pen forever, 
but the fascination of his personality, for friends and 
enemies alike, shows no signs of abating. He was not 
as age goes, a very old man when he died, having 
barely passed the psalmist’s allotted span. But it 
would have been the same had he attained eighty or 
ninety years, or even lived on, a centenarian, into our 
own bewildered century and generation. ‘There are 
lives which outlast the struggle that has burned away 
their vital flame. But such are not the lives nor the 
deaths of the saints. These do not close their eyes on 
victory, but open them upon it. The cry “they run!” 
is never shouted into their benumbed ears. The cam- 
paign to which they were called is one that knows no 
decision. Its very truces and armistices are fallacious 
and they know it well. They leave behind them a 
battle into which every generation pours fresh levies, 
conscripts of God or Satan. They have their triumph, 
but its hosannas echo through the streets of no earthly 
city. 

Centenaries are occasions, as a rule, when enemies 
and panegyrists arrive at a sort of mutual liquidation. 
Veuillot’s, held on the eve of the war, only gave the 
signal for fresh recrimination, fresh proof, were proof 
needed, how irreconcilable were the issues he had flung 
into the face of the world and the mask of worldly 
religion. 

There never has been a writer who earned more 
abounding hatred, or who might be prouder of the 
hatred he earned. Opposition and calumny seemed 
to be the breath of life in his ireful nostrils. For him 
no reputation was “‘established’—no sublimity top- 
lofty enough. The bigger they were, Veuillot thought, 
the harder they would fall. For the humble foot sol- 
diers, the “pietons” who are trampled under foot any- 
how, by friend or foe, his great heart held only pity. 
It was at the world’s paladins he set his lance, the 
champions blazing in mundane pride and garlanded 
with the applause of the multitude. Like Alan Breck in 
Stevenson’s romance, his heart sometimes swelled in- 
voluntarily at the thought that he was indeed a “‘bonny 
fechter.” 

Circumambient worldliness reeled and cried aloud 
under the thrusts which this sore soldier of the cross 
knew so well how to deliver. ‘“‘Sacristy beadle!” 
Hugo could cry, and the taunt was some measure how 
deep had been the wound and how headlong the fall. 
To Taine he was “Monsieur Veuillot,” the dishonest 
broker between “‘cassock and epaulette.”” Sainte-Beuve 
(of all men) could pull an evangelical face and accuse 
him of a lack of Christian charity. 


And indeed, his sword, if stainless, was merciless. 
He asked for no quarter and would give none. Why 
should he show mercy to the thing against which his 
Master, once for all, had preached unending war? 
“Do you remember,” he replies to a friend and col- 
league who had pleaded with him for greater modera- 
tion, ‘the word of worthy Joinville, who, watching the 
Saracens harry a Christian camp, although it was 
a Sunday, cried to a friend: ‘Let us try what one charge 
on these Mussulman dogs will do!’ And what were 
Mussulmans in comparison with this infamous gang 
for whom you ask quarter? No quarter! I swear it 
by God! I can feel the spurs sprouting at my very 
heels. My charger is neighing. My sword quivers in 
its sheath. Let us have at this pack!” 

The anecdote is one of several related by M. André 
Beaunier, the eminent French critic, in a volume just 
published entitled Critiques et Romanciers.* Veuillot, 
as critic rather than Catholic polemist, is the subject of 
the essay with which the book opens. But Veuillot was 
too obsessed and driven by a single ideal to prevent 
his work for the cause of the Catholic church in France 
from overshadowing all subsidiary activities. Every 
word he wrote after his conversion at the age of 
twenty-eight was the expression of a vivid faith, held 
so intensely that it reacted immediately, not only to 
hostility but to compromise. 

How explain, to the satisfaction of those who have in- 
herited only the tradition of his “intolerance” that this 
swashbuckling crusader was also a keen and luminous 
critic (one of the five or six great masters of the nine- 
teenth century, thinks Jules Lemaitre) whose judg- 
ments are not losing, but acquiring authority as years 
pass? How account for the fact that the strictures 
passed by him upon the gods of his day—literary 
blasphemies set down to prejudice and bile—are per- 
ceived, as the gilt wears off the haloes, to hold a con- 
tent of truth denied to the emancipated spirits who 
mocked him? How, in short, refuse to admit that what 
the world mistook for blindness was only a refusal to 
be dazzled? 

These judgments could be terrible. Even at the 
distance of fifty and sixty years their audacity staggers 
us. Judge what its effect must have been on the very 
morrow of apotheosis. 

Of Lamartine—“He is a sceptic under a covering 
of insipid religiosity. . . He never reasons, never 
even sings. He vocalizes.” Béranger is ‘“‘the Horace 
of the commercial traveler, the Tyrtaeus of back-parlor 
Catalines, the Anacreon of boudoirs where all the 
world is made welcome.” As for Jean-Jacques Rous- 


*Critiques et Romanciers, by André Beaunier. Paris: Les Editions 
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seau, Veuillot’s béte-noire—'‘He sought every manner 
of misfortune, and there was not one but was a legiti- 
mate penalty either of his baseness or his pride.” Of 
Baudelaire—‘‘In being merely strange he used up 
power that might have made him original.” Veuillot 
could use the rapier, but, where his foes were judged 
unworthy of clean steel, the whip as well. Of Rabelais, 
whom he nevertheless ranks as one of the founders of 
the French language, he could exclaim—‘‘Regard him 
well! Never has an exalted thought issued from those 
lips, whence blasphemy seems to exhale with an odor 
of strong wine and cheese.” This isthe whip. “Preju- 
dice,” if you will. But let those whom a difficult task 
attracts try to separate the prejudice from the in- 
sight. 

Veuillot, in fact (no honest critic would deny it) 
possessed to the full one requirement of the Crocean 
school. He found himself, from the moment of his 
change of heart, in full possession of an ‘‘aesthetic’’— 
a central point from which no sophistries could make 
him budge. Few men, even among the elect of our 
race have ever been so eaten up with a hunger and 
thirst after justice. The denial of justice, wherever 
he encountered it, drove him, not to madness, but to 
a kind of fatidic utterance. His exacerbated sense 
found it lacking everywhere: in the praise bestowed up- 
on some unworthy and overweening pontiff of letters, 
in the obstacles thrown in the way of the Church’s 
secular task of peace and amelioration, in the cry of 
the hungry sheep, given wolves as shepherds and wind 
to eat. It saved him from taking refuge in man-made 
panaceas and threw him back upon eternal verities. 
“How were the pompous laws inscribed on charter 
rolls interpreted for him?” he asks, speaking of his 
harassed father, dead in poverty. “If you revolt, we 
will kill you. If you steal, we will poison you. If you 
are ill, we can do nothing to help you. If you have no 
bread, you can go to the workhouse or die. It is none 
of our business which.” ‘What a revolutionary, had 
he not been a Catholic!” cries M. Lemaitre. But 
Veuillot was no revolutionary. His mind was set on 
something beyond. He was the man who “‘fought all 
governments and served all.” He cursed “not work, 
not poverty. But the impiety which robs the little 
ones of compensation that God willed should attach 
to the lowliness of their condition.” 

No interpretation of Veuillot is possible without 
some understanding of his origins and the times into 
which he was born in the year 1813, at Boynes, in the 
Loiret. From the cradle to the grave he was a man of 
the people. His father was a poor traveling cooper— 
his mother a peasant girl who brought as her marriage 
dowry only “‘the treasures of her youth and goodness.” 
Veuillot loved to recur again and again to his humble 
birth. He had the pride of race which, with an un- 
corrupted peasantry (as with Fogazzaro) takes the 
place of family pride. ‘To an aristocratic colleague 
in whose remarks he detected a veiled insolence, he 


replied (the phrase has become famous)—‘I have 
risen from a cooper’s family, monsieur. From whom 
do you descend?” “If I could reéstablish the nobility 
tomorrow, I would do so,” he once declared, adding 
with a haughty humility that is tremendously im- 
pressive—‘I wouldn’t care to be one of them myself.” 

Even as a child his passions were tempestuous. He 
tried to throw himself into a well when scolded. He 
tore the pages out of his alphabet book to prove he 
had learnt his letters. He fought two duels before he 
was twenty. He was physically powerful. ‘When 
I was a young man,” he admitted to his colleagues late 
in life, “I thought the ground shook as I walked.” 
After an evening spent with his friends, Gustave Olivier 
and the poet Casimir Delavigne, he would pitch sand 
on the quays to help pay his tutor’s fees. He had no 
discoverable austerities. He liked good wine and 
good food (‘‘a sound old French vice”). He played 
cards (like St. Francois de Sales) and “‘hated to lose.” 
He was no converted rake. “My disillusionments are 
basic ones” he told the pessimistic young poets of his 
generation, “‘and not the result of misspent days and 
nights.” But he was a red-blooded saint, paying for 
his fugue and temperament with temptations that kept 
him humble and fearful to the end of his life. He 
knew the bitter side of conversion. “The pleasures 
for which I had such contempt when I yielded to them,” 
he confessed, ‘‘now, when I have quitted them give me 
the thirst of the damned.” 

From a Catholic point of view the France into which 
Veuillot was born two years before Waterloo was a 
depressing one. If Napoleon was a Mahomedan at 
heart, Louis XVIII was a Voltairean sceptic. ‘The 
Church had paid for its function as prop to the throne 
by a profound dis-esteem in popular sentiment. “‘Re- 
ligion was already sick,” says Jules Janin, ‘“‘and the 
revolution of 1830 gave it its death blow.” Louis 
Philippe paraded his disbeliefs to the extent of keeping 
masons and plasterers busy on the Tuileries throughout 
Sunday. Evidences of the decay met the eye every- 
where, in closed churches, convents and monasteries 
turned into barracks. ‘‘Here was once a school where 
the children of the neighborhood were taught the com- 
mandments of God,” Veuillot muses, standing before 
one of these last. ‘Today it is a guard room where 
drunken soldiers meditate, between blasphemies, on the 
commandments of their corporal.” De Musset in the 
story of his youth gives the measure of even such official 
religion as persisted under the Bourbons. ‘“The prefect 
assisted at high mass and dined with the bishop. But 
the sight of a man entering a church on a week day 
made every head turn.” 

It was not the revolution but Napoleon that had 
given religion its deadliest blow. The people at large 
were inheritors of the day when, in the entire army 
of Italy, the officers and men who practised their re- 
ligion would not have made up a company. 

(The first of two studies.) 
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SCIENCE 


SEES 


THE LIGHT 


By BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE 


HE British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ordinarily meets within the limits of 
the British Isles. But occasionally, as this year, 

it flits to some other part of the British Empire to 
spread the gospel of science. Perhaps it does not 
shine with quite such brilliance as it did in its early days, 
the days of Tyndall and Huxley—above all of Huxley 
whose mission it was, as someone put it, to make 
science respectable. That mission he certainly ac- 
complished for, though scientific studies are still al- 
luded to by the callow youth of the older universities 
in England as ‘“‘stinks,” they have risen to a higher 
position than that since the spacious days when science 
felt that there was little left to discover, in fact, that 
there was no more left for it to do than to extend the 
number of places of decimals of existent discoveries. 

Though the historic days of conflict like those be- 
tween the shallow and self-confident “Soapy Sam” 
Wilberforce, at the time Bishop of Oxford, and his 
far more skilful adversary Huxley over the then ill- 
understood and ill-assimilated Darwinian controversy 
seem to have passed, there is one thing which by itself 
would render this annual occasion important, and that 
is the summaries of scientific work which the presiden- 
tial address and the addresses in the various sections 
give to the world. It is to the consideration of these 
that a short notice may be devoted. 

Prior to the war one of the pontiffs of science told 
us that what it has taught us about nature enables us 
to “enjoy that happiness and prosperity which arises 
from the occurrence of the expected, the non-occur- 
rence of the unexpected, and the determination by 
ourselves within ever expanding limits of what shall 
occur.”’ 

A pre-war declaration—that is obvious, for among 
the lessons of that dreadful time is that which 
presents science as a two-edged weapon capable of 
kindly but also of most unkindly operations; so much 
so that some tremble lest this Frankenstein of civiliza- 
tion may not also be its destroyer. But of course it 
can be beneficent and that is the theme of more than 
one address at the meeting with which we are deal- 
ing. Curiously enough, en passant, doubtless quite 
without agreement, it is the strand of “life” which 
binds so many of the addresses together—perhaps a 
significant fact. 

Three at least of the addresses are concerned with 
science as the protector of life. The President of the 
Association, as might have been expected from one of 
his eminence in the bacteriological world, devoted his 
. time to showing what great things science had 
accomplished since Pasteur first provided it with the 
key of its secret places. It is less than fifty years 


ago since the writer was a medical student, yet in his 
day bacteriology was an unknown subject. Today it 
and its sister serology loom larger in the medical mind 
than perhaps anything else. And with reason; for 
their triumphs have been stupendous. During the 
war between Great Britain and South Africa more 
persons died from typhoid fever than from the bullets 
of the enemy. During the great war that fever was 
almost a negligible quantity. Why? Not from cli- 
matic conditions nor those of sanitation, but from one 
cause alone. Sir Almroth Wright (a fellow student of 
the writer's) had in the interim discovered the serum 
prophylactic for that disease. The same story is to be 
told of tetanus, once an awful scourge; and in the field 
of peace practice, of diphtheria; of hydrophobia; of 
many another disease. 

All the bacterial diseases have not yet a place in 
that list, but that all wil] have, no one doubts. There 
may yet be an anti-cancer serum or perhaps it will be a 
toxin in this case, for in a second address its writer 
dealt with another class of microscopic enemies of 
mankind. Bacteria are little one-celled plants; but 
their cousins, the little one-celled animals or protozoa, 
are equally deadly as the organisms producing malaria, 
sleeping-sickness and other diseases—perhaps, as 
hinted, cancer. 

The first are combatted by anti-toxic sera or fluids 
on the lines originally utilized, though quite em- 
pirically, by Jenner when he first started vaccination, 
and afterwards scientifically elucidated by Pasteur. 
The second have to be destroyed by actual toxic 
substances—poisons—introduced into the veins of 
the patient suffering from the effects of the proto- 
zoon and the problem is to discover something which 
will kill the protozoon and at the same time will not 
put an end to the patient. These problems science has 
tackled with extraordinary success and may feel legiti- 
mate pride in its conquests. 

A third address touched upon the effects of various 
parasites on growing things in the vegetable king- 
dom—the rusts and ergots which do so much damage 
to grain, for example—and here again science has 
shown the agriculturist many a remedy or preventive 
for scourges of this kind which formerly often nearly 
ruined him. All these are interesting matters, but 
we must pass to the point of fundamental importance 
which emerges from some of these addresses. It has 
already been mentioned that the addresses show the 
position of science at the moment on the great prob- 
lems of the day, and a study of the discourses over a 
series cf years will show how scientific opinion fluctu- 
ates and how the needle of its compass points in suc- 
cession to every quarter. 
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Let us take this very question of “‘life.” What do 
we mean when we talk of living and not living things? 
Do we imply a difference of kind or merely of degree? 
The whole question of vitalism is involved in that. Is 
there a difference of kind or only of degree between 
a sparrow and the stone which a boy throws at it? 
The ordinary man will at once reply—of kind. But 
that was not what science taught fifty years ago. When 
Huxley delivered his address in 1874 at a meeting of 
the Association with which we are concerned, he told 
the members that in the molecules of the primitive 
nebula of which the solar system once consisted could 
be found everything which was that day discoverable 
in it; including of course the mind of man and all its 
wonderful and terrible doings. In a later address he 
went further and said that “the fundamental proposi- 
tion” of scientific physiology was that “the living body 
is a mechanism.” 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what that 
fundamental proposition means. It means that since, 
ex hypothesi, there is no action good or bad of man- 
kind which could not, by one skilful enough, be set 
down in the terms of a chemical equation, or explained 
as a physical operation, there is no such thing as a 
science of biology nor is there any such thing as moral- 
ity or sin—for how can either exist where rigid chemi- 
cal operations determine every action? That mechanist 
explanation was the dominant teaching of science for 
years, and the writer, who lived and worked through 
that period, can fully endorse the statement of Driesch, 
who has done so much to bring biology back into its 
present channel, when he speaks of the estimation in 
which vitalists were held by mechanists and the curious 
apologies made by the latter for what they thought to 
be the vagaries of the former. ‘“Things,” he writes, 
‘were not pleasant for the few who, when material- 
ism was at its zenith, guarded the tradition of the 
old, i.e., of the vitalistic biology. People would have 
preferred to have locked them up in madhouses, had 
not ‘senility’ excused them up to a certain point.” 
How could opinion be otherwise when we had Burdon- 
Sanderson, then the acknowledged head of the physi- 
ological world, declaring that “for the future, the 
word ‘vital’ as distinctive of physiological processes, 
might be abandoned altogether.” 

How hard it is, as Chesterton points out, to re- 
member that the time at which we are living is only 
a day and not the day. ‘That was the heyday of 
cocksureness; this, as Sir Oliver Lodge told the As- 
sociation not long ago, is one of “‘profound scepticism” 
of scientific truth bien entendu. Of all truth too, per- 
haps, like Bacon’s Jesting Pilate. 

Since that former day there has sprung up the new 
science, that was then undreamt of, called Experimen- 
tal Embryology, and the man who can grasp the mean- 
ing of its discoveries and yet who can remain a mech- 
anist has, it must be confessed, a most illogical mental 
apparatus of no small interest. 


Take the findings of a fourth address—that in the 
Zoological Section—and we find the President of that 
section, a man of great distinction, telling his auditors 
that the study of life by the methods of this science 
shows that the egg and its parts, and the embryo and 
its parts, are autonomous and capable of regulation. 
It is the direct opposite of the mechanist explanation. 
“Every egg a law unto itself,” another scientist once 
said half in joke, but there is profound truth in the 
saying, and the address to which we have been allud- 
ing proceeds to state that after this study of the na- 
ture of the organization “it became [to many minds] 
a problem incapable of solution on the classic physico- 
chemical hypothesis of the nineteenth century. To an 
increasing number of biologists life becomes an ulti- 
mate natural category sharing, with matter and energy, 
our conception of the universe.” The writer of the 
address is not singular in this, for many another similar. 
expression could be quoted in these later days, and 
it is now true to say that the mechanist view is the 
“senile”? as the reverse used to be tauntingly called 
forty years ago. 

The wheel has turned a full circuit and where has 
it stopped? That is a really significant fact, for it 
has stopped at the point where all the time Scholas- 
ticism has been standing. The modern theory is that 
of St. Thomas 600 years ago, and of Aristotle long 
before him—and thus, as in the case of the nature of 
the chemical elements, the conservation of matter and 
energy and other things, science has just arrived at 
the point reached by pure thought centuries ago. 

Now of course, as already noted, the mechanistic 
theory of life connoted a mechanistic explanation of 
psychology—to speak of a mechanistic psychology 
seems to be a contradiction in terms—and that in fact 
is what was attempted and is attempted by those 
curious persons, the Behaviourists, whose task seems 
to be that of enclosing the Atlantic Ocean in a pint pot. 
In a fifth address the President of the Section of 
Psychology, Professor McDougall of Harvard, has 
some wise words to say on this subject. He sums up 
the mechanistic view as ‘‘a bundle of mechanical re- 
flexes, a superior penny-in-the-slot machine, whose 
workings are mysteriously accompanied by various 
‘elements of consciousness.’’’ And he proceeds to 
urge that no intelligent discussion of human affairs is | 
possible, without the use of such terms as motive, in- 
tention, desire, will, responsibility, aspiration, ideal, 
striving, effort, interest, all of which involve the no- 
tion of purposiveness. Let us pause for a moment 
and ask ourselves if that is not true. Could we get on 
without such conceptions as those enumerated? Clear- 
ly we could not. But what possible place have any 
of them in a mechanist philosophy? None whatever. 
The late Mr. Mallock summed it up in the words of 
his Professor Paul Darnley in Positivism on an Island, 
or the New Paul and Virginia. ‘If we would be 
solemn, high and happy and heroic and saintly, we have 
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but to strive and struggle to do what we cannot for 
an instant avoid doing.” 

Is it not so? Where do all those important words, 
motives, and the rest, come in if we are a mechanism 
and can only do what we must? The mechanistic ex- 
planation of life has fallen before the fire of new 
facts and the mechanist explanation of mind is going 
with it. It was the same Professor McDougall who 
delivered in his Body and Mind (a very remarkable 
work) the first great attack in recent years on the 
mechanist explanation. He jocularly alluded to the 


fact that it was odd to find the doctrine of the soul 
defended as he was defending it, ‘‘outside the walls 
of a Roman Catholic seminary.” It is not the only 
truth which has been habitually taught within such 
walls and to which science is now returning, with some 
reluctance no doubt, but none the less surely. It is 
well for us to recognize our place in this retreat, for 
science after all is coming back to us as Scholastics—a 
fact very little realized even by the multitudes of 
well-read men who are in lamentable ignorance of 
the teachings of that school of philosophy. 


MEMOIRS OF A NOBODY 


By HELEN WALKER 


there is the obvious advantage that nothing is 

expected of one. The world will not be disap- 
pointed if one remains commonplace and unsensa- 
tional. 

Then there is the realization that, as a nobody, one 

is filling a real need in the motion of the world. For 
the progress of civilization, the great must be en- 
couraged to thrive and flourish, and if it weren’t for the 
obscure, they would have a sorry time of it. For 
whence the spell-bound audiences, the acclaiming 
crowd, the huzzahing populace—but for the nobodies? 
They are the givers of banquets, the tenderers of 
floral tributes, the subscribers to memorials. They are 
the constituents, and the acceptors of theories. They 
really read Who’s Who and the Social Register. 

They leaven society, and form a sort of perpetual 
fire extinguisher to the incipient volcanic eruptions 
which threaten, where a fraction too many of the great 
are gathered together. For centuries the nobodies 
have struggled manfully to keep the lighted cigarette 
away from the open gasoline tank—to temper, by their 
presence, meetings between the Bernard Shaws and the 
Emersons, the Cooks and the Perrys, the Fiona Mac- 
leods and the Theodore Dreisers. Due to them, mam- 
moth intellectual casualties have been averted. The 
great take comfort in them—soft, silent buffers against 
which their theories may bounce with abandon, un- 
challenged, uninjured. 

On the other hand, the nobodies, secure in their ob- 
scurity, draw satisfaction from observing that they, 
the unfamed, share certain human qualities in common 
with the mighty ones of earth. Both react in a measure 
similarly to the gentle influences of affection, humor, 
and food—a pleasant observation that I have de- 

lighted in. 

_ The great have always fascinated me, alive or dead. 
| When they have been in the latter state, I have revelled 
in their personal memoirs, finding more of absorbing 
interest, I blush to state, in the discovery of their 
‘human qualities, than in their flashes of genius. 


[' IS very pleasant to be a nobody. To begin with, 


Napoleon poring over his Dream Book is far more 
thrilling to me than Napoleon directing the Italian 
campaign. (I have a Dream Book, but have never 
been to Italy.) I glow over the accounts of George 
Washington’s butchers’ and grocers’ bills, while the 
winter at Valley Forge leaves me cold. 

As for the living great, whenever chance has thrown 
me in their presence, I have reconciled the incongruity 
of the situation by remembering the maxim about the 
cat and the king, and have forthwith fallen to observ- 
ing the very thrilling demonstration of their hu- 
manness, 

Edward Penfield, the eminent illustrator, from 
whom colors have actually taken their names (you 
may either be an artist or a daughter of a President 
to have a color named for you—no one else is eligible) 
once observed of the shade of my new fall costume: 

“That will be the doggy color for autumn.” 

More than ever was I convinced of his eminence. 

Sir Harry Johnston, author of delightful novels and 
serious scientific books on the fauna and flora of Africa, 
was host one sunny day at a small luncheon at his 
thirteenth century Priory home at Arundel in England. 
Someone asked him whether it was true that a certain 
variety of oysters “grew on trees.” Sir Harry ex- 
plained that there are oysters, which when the tide is 
high, fasten to the lower branches of trees—sub- 
merged for the time in water. When the tide recedes, 
it leaves them clinging to the branches. 

‘There they hang,” he said, sympathetically, “hav- 
ing a nice, dry time.” 

Afterwards, on the seat under the long, low leaded 
window of his study, I gazed out into the most enchant- 
ing of rose gardens, intoxicating with its color and 
fragrance—a garden such as one sees only in England. 
Behind me, imbedded in the wall, stretched the long 
grave-stone of a crusader, with its simple cross hewn 
down its length. It had been dug up in the Priory 
grounds. Sir Harry took me over the lovely, winding 
passages of the house, showed me the exquisite ceiling 
of what had been the old chapel, and the little stone 
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holy water fount that the workmen had uncovered 
under layers and layers of walls. 

“T don’t like old houses,” said his charming, quaint 
little Victorian sister, Miss Johnston, who also lives 
in the Priory, and who read our palms in the afternoon. 
She seemed to be looking past us at things unseen by us. 
We had heard before our visit, rumors of a “‘haunt”’ 
at the Priory—but Sir Harry only laughed when an 
ancient tapestry, stirred by we knew not what, fluttered 
on the wall. 

It was during the same summer that P. D. Ouspen- 
sky, the Russian psychologist and mystic, author of 
Tertium Organum, was lecturing twice a week in Lon- 
don to a limited group. Of the literary great, it in- 
cluded Katherine Mansfield, A. R. Orage, Algernon 
Blackwood, and other well known writers. There was, 
in the group, a suitable leavening of nobodies. The 
lectures were preparatory to more advanced study at 
the Institute Gurdjieff at Fontainebleau, and thither, 
as everyone knows, Katherine Mansfield followed the 
teaching, only to meet her death there a few months 
later—the result of a prolonged illness. In the course 
of the work in London arose the need of an English- 
speaking person to help Mr. Ouspensky in his transla- 
tions of certain things from the Russian. What an 
opportunity for a nobody! ‘Thereafter I had the 
privilege on certain days of working alone with him. 
The first time, I was somewhat awed at his intellectual 
grandeur. Then suddenly into his library where we 
were working, walked a great gray cat. 

‘“Vaska!” cried Mr. Ouspensky (or something that 
sounded exactly like that—he told me it was Russian 
for Pussy), and papers and pencils and books fluttered 
and fell, regardless, from his lap, as he delightedly 
stroked the soft, gray back rubbing against him. Im- 
mediately I was happy, for even as I have a Dream 
Book like Napoleon, so have I a pet cat like Ouspen- 
sky. Frequently when we were struggling for the 
proper English equivalent to some Russian term of 
mysticism or psychology, Ouspensky, glancing out of 
the window into the Kensington street, would jump 
up, papers flying like snow flakes, to dash for his 
camera. From the window, I would see Vaska poised 
gracefully on a fence, holding converse with another of 
his kind. If they scampered off before the camera 
was adjusted we would stand eagerly, patiently, wait- 
ing Vaska’s return—psychology neglected and for- 
gotten. 

One of England’s distinguished writers, John Ays- 
cough, who, away from the backs of his books, is 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, a venerable retired 
chaplain of the British army, has white hair that falls 
over a face illumined by the spiritual and the intellec- 
tual. Meeting him for the first time after he had de- 
livered a lecture on English literature, I sought in 
my mind a proper way in which to express my apprecia- 
tion of it. But before I had found it, I heard him 
exclaim, seriously: 


“T say—What a smart hat you’ve got on!” 

It dangled a long silver tassel, and while I was 
proud of it, I had never dared hope that it would ex- 
cite the admiration of such an eminent ecclesiastic. 
However, the sympathy of the great for a pretty hat, 
immediately made the nobody beam, and we became 
friends. 

This friendship was later irrevocably cemented. 
Travelers of that year remember that in England the 
children (and more grown-ups than will admit) played 
Beaver. For the uninitiated, the technique of the 
game consists in being the first one to shout irrever- 
ently ‘‘Beaver!’”? on the appearance of whiskers. 
Red whiskers are the mark of a Royal Beaver. 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew undertook to show me 
Salisbury Cathedral, near which his charming Queen 
Ann residence lies. Into its dim, glorious vastness 
we entered one summer day, and proceeded up the 
nave, examining the carved tombs of crusaders and 
nobility that stretch on either side—under some of 
which lie ancestors of the Monsignor. 

“This,” said the venerable author-ecclesiastic, paus- 
ing before one of the tombs, “is perhaps the most 
perfect piece of carving in the Cathedral. The deli- 
cate—Beaver!”’ 

And my startled gaze rose to see a whiskered sight- 
seer peering at something opposite us. It was then 
I discovered, that alike to the great and the obscure, 
whiskers are humorous. 

One evening I went to a dinner party at The Hill, 
the estate of Viscount Leverhulme, who began his 
brilliant career as untitled William Lever. When I 
was placed next to our delightful septuagenarian host 
—England’s lord of commerce—at the table, I frankly 
told him I was perturbed. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“IT come from America—a land shorn of titles—and 
though I’ve been told a letter addressed to you should 
read “The Right Honorable the Viscount Leverhulme’ 
[how do the English ever find envelopes wide 
enough?] frankly, I really don’t know what to call 
you.” 

‘Call me Will,” promptly said the Right Honorable, 
the Viscount Leverhulme. : 

Not long afterwards, a very great, very famous 
literary giant was invited to dinner in the house where 
I was visiting. I was suffering from a heavy cold, 
and when whiskey was brought after dinner, my host- 
ess insisted that I partake, to cure my cold. The 
literary giant, though austere, had a smile in his eye. 
Therefore I said, eyeing the full bottle: 

‘Do you think there is enough here for both of us?” 

“Not if you take the first drink,” quoth he. 

Yes, it is pleasant to be a nobody. There is the 
mind of genius and the commonplace mind; but pussy 
cats, and hats with silver tassels, and whiskers, and 
whiskey—recognize no distinction. They kindle the 
same spark in each. 
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Six P GEMS 


Fuchsia Hedges in Connacht 


I think some saint of Eirinn, wandering far, 
Found you, and drew you here, 
Damosels! 

(For so I’ll greet you in this alien air.) 


And like those maidens who were only known 
In their own land as Children of the King, 
Daughters of Charlemagne, 

You have, by following that pilgrim-saint 
Become high votresses! 

You’ve made your palace-beauty dedicate, 

And your pomp serviceable! 

You stand before our folds. 


I think you came from some old Roman land: 
Most alien, but most Catholic are you: 

Your purple is the purple that enfolds 

In Passion Week, the Shrine; 

Your scarlet is the scarlet of the Wounds! 


You stand beside the furzes in our fields, 
You bring before our walls, before our doors, 
Lamps of the Sanctuary! 

And, in this stony place, 

The time the robin sings, 

Through your bells rings the Angelus! 


Papraic CoLuM. 


The Oregon Trail 


The grizzled trapper of the log stockade, 
Gaudy in buckskin sewn with beads and bells, 
Hawk-eyed, his ears still echoing the yells 

Of fierce Dakotas riding on their raid; 

The coulee’s murmur in the willows’ shade; 
The glaring prairie; Indian village smells; 

Dust of the bison herd; the miracles 

Of hardihood whereby the West was made; 


Half fabulous from page on page they rise, 

Traced by an ailing hand, with failing eyes, 

Till, dark upon a clear and golden sky, 

The heroic Ogallallah lifts his lance 

And hurls, where war plumes in the distance dance, 
His doomed and unintelligible cry. 


WituiaM Rose BENET. 


The Turquoise Bowl 


A bowl in the hand is the earth 

A carved fragile thing that you hold— 
Lacquer, turquoise and gold. 

Oh, lift it and turn it and see 

The winged sun sting its side like a bee. 


* KatHryn WHITE Ryan. 


To Alice Meynell, In Pace 


There long shall stand adown the cypress paths 
A vase of alabaster faintly scrolled 
With Phidian dancers, wreathing in their hold 
Thy name amid the sunset aftermaths. 


Here snowy birds of love shall build their raths 
By dawns and twilights, where thine eyes unfold 
In calm on him whose beauty’s rime is told 

As lilies lift above their marshy baths. 


Out on the blustry moors the merchant train _ 

Shall breast the winters; soft behind the pane 

New lamps shall start and warmer hearth fires glow; 
Life’s lodestone pluck fresh stars reflecting thine; 

With years convening solemnly and slow 
To nurse the flame upon thy deathless shrine. 


THomas WALSH. 


The Old Woman 


She keeps her nook, sitting with folded hands 

And looking abroad with dim unquestioning gaze, 
Her heart grown strangely quiet and tolerant. 

She has learned patience: those she loved are gone, 
And youth is gone, and all the dreams of youth, 
And grief itself hath found its natural ending, 
And now she feels there is no more to learn. 


Placid she sits in gnarled simplicity, 

Not hills nor rocks more tranquil, and even as they 
She bears Time’s marks upon her patiently. 

Hers is the sober wisdom of the years, 

And now she waits for what she knows will come, 
Breathing the calmness of all quiet things, 
Twilight and silence and a heart at peace. 


JOHN BuNKeER. 


Moon Cup 


She holds a curvéd cup of dreams 
Within her ash-white hands, 

As midst her singing stars she moves 
Above the darkling lands. 


And thence with fingers fairy-light 
She lifts them one by one, 

Earth’s parchéd minds besprinkling 
Till all her dreams are gone. 


Then followed by her waning stars, 
She sinks to gentle rest, 

In silver silence canopied 
Upon the dawn’s young breast. 


ELEANOR Rocers Cox. 
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LH Ewe AY, 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


What Price Glory 


T is a lamentable failing in most of us that when we go to 

the theatre we make liberal allowances for any play that 
embodies our pet ideas. An editor of one of our contemporary 
pacifistic weeklies told me that he never expects to see again 
this season a play equalling or approaching What Price Glory. 
There was a note of unqualified zeal in his approval which 
leads me to suspect a bias of sympathy rather than calm 
appraisal. It is a good play, but by no means great, and while 
I rather resent the charge that it is a parading of pacifist 
philosophy, there is just enough material in it of the kind 
that gives the pacifist a good meal ticket to make it highly 
acceptable in the pacifist bomb-proofs. 


It is, as nearly everyone now knows, the photographic and 
phonographic portrayal of the life of a company of marines 
near and on the firing lines in France. In it you see the double 
effect of war on a plentiful variety of men—disintegration on 
the one hand and heroic discipline on the other. —These marines 
for the most part show an ironic contempt for the realities of 
war. When opportunity offers, they drink, they curse, they 
gamble, they fight among themselves and indulge in bare- 
handed love rivalries. It is not ‘“‘pretty’”—and it is all very 
true. It shows you war as it is fought, and not at all as 
it is sung in romantic ballads and the poems of empire. It 
shows you what men in the midst of war think about war. 
And their thoughts are in no wise those of the political orator 
or of the club ancients who discuss the fate of much younger 
men over afternoon tea substitutes and mellow cigars. To 
this extent, the play is strong, truthful and courageous. But 
even this does not, of itself, make it a great play. 


In the first place, the true germ of drama which it contains 
is heavily obscured by verbiage. The verbiage is interesting, 
just as a phonograph record might be interesting, because it is 
a transcription of language that you do not hear every day, 
of thoughts that men express only under great emotional 
strain, of moods that men experience as a rule only once in 
a generation. It is interesting as some of Philip Gibbs’s later 
writings are interesting, as a revelation of things long hidden, 
or as a discussion of the life habits and beliefs of the Negrillos 
is interesting. If its use were confined to dramatic purposes, 
to the furtherance of action and situation, it would help to 
make the impulse of the play more forceful because more 
truthful. 


But for the most part, this verbiage, this slang of the 
soldier, this philosophy under fire, retards the dramatic 
movement, and in the case of the rather notorious blasphemies 
(some of which, I understand, have now been forcibly sup- 
pressed) they merely convict the authors of unconscionably 
bad taste. Decency has compelled the authors, even in their 
over-zealous quest of realism, to omit many obvious physical 
details of dugout life. There is no reason why this same 
decency should not apply to misuse of the name of God or of 
Christ. ‘The banning of one and the inclusion of the others 
displays a lack of proportion and judgment, and gives ground 
for suspicion that in many other ways real drama has suffered 
through the quest for sensation. 


Now the real thread of drama running through this play 
is the perpetual human conflict, which war exaggerates a 
hundred times, between self-love and ready sacrifice. I am 
almost inclined to say that in spite of the authors, it is a play 
that captures the true heroism of war more than any play of 
the last decade. ‘There is not a man of this whole company 
of marines who, under the impact of fire, fails to show the 
most dogged heroism of which humanity is capable—the de- 
termination to obey and to do the hateful and the fearful thing, 
no matter what the cost. This is not the ballad-singing heroism 
of the man who knows no fear, but it is most emphatically 
the sublimer heroism of the man who knows the full agony 
of terror and still goes on. You may acknowledge, when the 
play is over, that the price of glory is stupefying, but you will 
never deny the glory itself—the conquest of a self that has 
become vastly more assertive, vastly more primitive, vastly more 
degraded, vastly more destructive as an enemy, through a 
discipline and a self-sacrifice that have likewise become more 
powerful—irresistible, in fact. That is why I refuse to call it a 
pacifist play. The pacifist play would tell you that there is no 
glory. What Price Glory merely asks you a question, one that 
every sane man asks himself a hundred times a year, whether 
the glory of war is such that no other way need be found to 
settle the fate of a dynasty or the control of an oil field. 

Without admitting it as a great play, because it is not so 
much a play at all as it is a record of incidents and pointed 
situation, I still readily acknowledge that it holds your at- 
tention in a firm grip throughout the evening, and that it 
leaves you with a definite contribution of thought and novel 
emotion. Moreover, it is well acted. Louis Wolheim, whom 
most will remember as the Hairy Ape of Eugene O’Neill’s 
play, has a chance here to create a character more within the 
normal scope of observation, a character of humor, tenderness, 
irony and unredeemable toughness. He succeeds beyond ex- 
pectation. Without him, What Price Glory would seem far 
less of a play. He manages to throw about it some of the very 
glamor of heroism which the authors have tried so diligently 
to eschew. 


The Miracle | 
W HEN The Miracle reopened this fall, the cast included 


several new members, whose presence I found to be a 
distinct asset. Chief among them was Mr. Boroslawsky as 
the Emperor. 

This is a part which has suffered in the past productions 
through lack of dignity. Mr. Boroslawsky makes the Emperor 
stand out as a truly tragic figure. 

We understand that The Miracle is to be shown in at least 
one other American city. Whether or not it would be possible, 
in any other setting than the one it now occupies, to convey 
the same sense of mediaeval pageantry and mystic beauty re- 
mains to be seen. It is, of its kind, the most stupendous the- 
atrical effort ever made in this country, marred unfortunately, 
by several serious lapses of good taste, and by the intrusion 
of stage business inspired more by Freud than by the famous 
mediaeval legend itself. 
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Bewttched 


F you can imagine Parsifal boldly setting out for the 

Gralzburg in a Liberty-motored airplane and handicapped by 
a Boston ancestry; if, moreover, you can picture him as pos- 
sessed of a smattering of psychoanalysis, a back-woods accent, 
no humor whatsoever and armed only with an obtuse skull, 
then you will have a dim notion of the play with which Edward 
Sheldon (who ought to know better) and Sidney Howard 
(who, I am sure, does know better) have presented us. 

But you will not get at the full inwardness of Bewitched 
unless you realize that its authors set out to perform an 
ambitious feat and fell into a snare that has turned their 
poem into a mocking-bird’s travesty. ‘There is, I think, a 
real reason for their utter failure to achieve the beauty and 
mysticism they are aiming at—a reason quite independent of 
their dramatic technique or their patent inability to sustain 
an artistic height. ‘This reason is a muddled mind—a mind 
which, as a composite play-writing machine, is so bathed in 
current materialism and pseudo-spirituality that it can not 
distinguish between earth and Heaven, between man and God, 
between the brain and soul. You feel that by instinct these 
authors are seeking to express something quite fine and noble. 
But their confused mental judgment blocks their way. ‘They 
are afraid to accept God as the source of. spiritual strength, 
so they substitute human love. 

Perhaps the story will better illustrate my point. 

The American aviator crashes in an obscure French forest 
and becomes the self-invited guest of an impoverished Marquis 
and his charming granddaughter. Being of the old régime, 
the Marquis keeps the girl in the dim background. ‘The 
aviator has caught but one captivating glimpse of her. 

During dinner, the Marquis shows his Bostonese guest an 
old tapestry portraying a family legend. A remote ancestor, 
who also lived alone with a granddaughter, was a sorcerer. 
The young knights of France who came to seek the girl’s hand 
were invariably led to their doom—all except Roland, who 
resisted all the old man’s enchantments and temptations and 
thus broke the spell, winning the maiden’s love. 


The aviator falls asleep and proceeds to live through the 
story of Roland—strangely reminiscent of Francis Wilson in 
When Knights Were Bold, but with the important difference 
that the latter was intentional comedy whereas Bewitched is 
meant to be serious allegory. 

In the aviator’s dream, the Marquis becomes the sorcerer 
(of course) and a thinly disguised Mephistopheles. (In Par- 
sifal he is Klingsor.) The granddaughter becomes the 
girl of double personality, a sweet, loving creature by 
day instantly enamored of the aviator (Boston ancestry in- 
cluded) and a temptress by night under the sorcerer’s spell. 
(In Parsifal she is Kundry.) Satan, or the sorcerer, 
wagers with the aviator that before the night is over, he will 
forget the granddaughter and kiss another woman. 


Then ensue several temptation scenes, with green and red 
lights, ghosts, trap doors, magic curtains and all the para- 
phernalia of a select musical review, even to the music itself— 
well intentioned clap-trap that merely offends good taste. Of 
‘course the aviator, holding the granddaughter’s talisman fast 
to his heart, resists each onslaught and breaks the Satanic 
power. ‘The temptations are all very Freudian, supposed to 
be subconscious longings, even to the threadbare Oedipus 
complex. The trouble is, first, that the authors laboriously 
explain each symbolism as it springs up (Satan even talks 


about dream analysis to make sure that no one will miss the 
point) and, secondly, that the love which is supposed to 
conquer Satan is quite as earthly and insecure and Freudian as 
the temptations themselves. It seems never to have occurred 
to the authors that even the subjective Satan hidden in each 
of us can only be conquered by a spiritual force which the 
pre-Freudian world called Grace. Wagner knew this when 
he wrote Parsifal—with the result that he created an en- 
during dramatic poem. Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Howard do 
not know it—or perhaps won’t admit it—with the result that 
they have produced a dramatic hodgepodge. 

There are two really chaming interludes, however—the 
opening scene of the dream in the magic forest and the con- 
cluding scene on the mountain top. Here we have a flash of 
poetic instinct of the Maeterlinck order. Throughout the 
play, the acting of Florence Eldridge as the granddaughter 
also does much to redeem an impossible muddle. She battles 
bravely with her part, saves many a situation from becoming 
ridiculous, shows versatility, personal charm and exceptional 
diction (for Broadway) and makes us clamor to see her in 
a better play. Glenn Anders as the aviator is no better than 
the play in its own worst spots. José Ruben as the Marquis 
is delightful. As Satan he is grotesque. But I imagine that 
is chiefly the fault of the authors. For Edward Sheldon a 
thorough re-reading of the Divine Comedy might prove a good 
mental prescription just now. He is dangerously near be- 
coming a mystagogue—certainly a vulgar fate for so much 
talent. 


The Haunted House 


FTER you have been duly thrilled and tantalized by any 

of the mystery plays of the last few seasons, and if you 
are now ready to have a good laugh at your own thrills, you will 
find The Haunted House the correct prescription. Recall 
from the dim past Seven Keys to Baldpate or from recent times 
The Bat or The Bride or In the Next Room. Recall, too, 
that in spite of your better judgment, you often sat on the edge 
of your chair and moaned with suspense. Be frank enough 
to admit that you enjoyed the hokum of it all—and then you 
will be ready to see The Haunted House with good grace. It 
is like the times, long ago, when the parlor magician used to 
expose some of his own tricks—just to make you feel humble— 
and would then startle you all over again by a new legerde- 
main. In other words, Owen Davis has prepared some sur- 
prises of his own for you. You may still move forward in 
your chair—only that this time you will feel doubly ridiculous 
because of the author’s broad wink across the footlights. 


The Werewolf 


F all the plays with a continental twist, which New York 

managers have recently tried to foist on the American 
public, The Werewolf is undoubtedly the best example of the 
kind of play which should never be produced at all. 

The chief regret is to see an artist of the calibre of Laura 
Hope Crewes lending her ability and gracious charm to this 
performance. ‘The play is a portrayal of mental filth that 
would find its right lodging only in quarantine. 


(A brief summary of many current productions will be given in 
the next issue.) 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart or thy library —C. LAMB. 


fl (ii library of the Calvert Club differs in two respects at 

least from the ordinary club library. First, it is not simply 
a place where elderly gentlemen go to sleep, or where you 
occasionally hunt for somebody who has disappeared—it is really 
used. And, again, you may talk as well as read in our library. 
Of course, there are alcoves where the real bookworm, that 
natural solitary, may retire and be quite alone, but around the 
fireplace at the end of the long room, where the big window 
overlooks the great spaces of the park, we may freely talk and 
swap stories drawn from or suggested by the books or papers 
we have been reading, or people we have met. From time 
to time, the librarian jots down some of the things that are said. 
Perhaps he does so in order to salve a conscience guiltily aware 
of a propensity to spend too much time in the corner. 
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Naturally enough, the talk last week was mostly shop talk. 
The proofs of the first number of The Commonweal were 
coming from the printer. Sticky, smudgy proofs, with the heads 
on wrong, the matter bristling with the impish tricks of that 
especially tricky little devil who is attached to all printers— 
but romantic, but charming, but beautiful proofs. First proofs! 
If any editor, still more any writer, ever loses the thrill that 


galley proofs bring—let him instantly retire to the Old Hacks - 


Home; he is ready for the ladle of the button moulder. And 
we are not! Even that member of the staff who is known as 
Doctor Angelicus (for reasons possibly more allied to the 
bodily than to the mental “form” of the “Dumb Ox’) per- 
formed something obesely resembling a dance (and a rather 
jazzy one). He even made a sort of pun. “At last,” said 
he, “behold the proofs of our existence. The Commonweal 
now is—until now it has only been a dream.” 
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Not only Doctor Angelicus became frivolous—everybody was 
chattering, everybody was gay, everybody fluttered those charm- 
ing proofs about. ‘The Statistician was heard saying over and 
over again (though nobody disputed him): “I always said that 
this was not a business enterprise. We have started on an 
adventure!” The Critics (of books, of drama, of science, 
of art, of Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses, of each other) 
forgot to look pontifical; perhaps they were too busy looking 
up (in the proofs) their various proclamations, or bulls. In 
short, there was a rowdy time in our quiet corner. We shall 
quite probably have to place a Puritan on the staff, to preserve 
some sense of law and order, some atmosphere of dignity. 
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In fact, this idea was suggested, and was promptly voted upon 
in the affirmative, and Doctor Angelicus was deputized to 
go forth and find and return with a Puritan. (He will re- 
port upon his commission later on.) The Chief Reviewer was 
reminded by this incident of the curious ideas entertained by 
otherwise well-informed people on the subject of Papists. Hav- 
ing been reading the galley proofs of Recollections of a Happy 
Life, by the late Maurice Francis Egan, he read us the fol- 
lowing anecdote from a passage describing the fast and furious 
dinner parties that were given by Edgar Fawcett in the olden 
days. “I never saw Edgar Fawcett so angry as he was at the 
end of one of these little dinners when he asked me: 

“Tf your priest told you to go out and stand under a cold 


shower when you had a fever, would you not be forced to do it?” 
I promptly answered: ‘No, I’d see him in Purgatory first!’ 
Fawcett became red in the face. ‘Notice, gentlemen,’ he 
said, ‘here is a Papist who not only refuses to obey his church, 
but he blasphemes!’ ” 
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It has to be recorded that a slight chill crept over the 
group, when the Editor was heard saying that of course he 
realized that for a mere editor to make suggestions to such 
exalted beings as modern Critics evidenced extreme temerity, 
but that nevertheless, he hoped that The Commonweal might 
be spared from reaching such pinnacles of critical omni- 
science as seemed to have become the fashion to preach from 
elsewhere. “After all,” he said, “since most critics disclaim any 
other than a purely impressionistic basis for their judgments, and 
deny with vehemence all alliance with ‘dogmatism,’ it is an ex- 
cessively singular phenomenon of a singular time that so many 
critics should be expressing themselves in tones full of dogmatic 
thunder. Can we keep away from it in The Commonweal? It 
is doubtful, but let us try. As examples of this tone of personal 
dogmatism, which is so rampant in current criticism, we cull 
at random from some of our contemporaries. 

“In the Literary Review of The New York Evening Post, I 
find that Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, writing of Aldous Huxley, 
says that Mr. Huxley, is ‘an artist highly disciplined, and in 
full command of every resource, every finesse, every labori- 
ously established tradition of his chosen craft.’ I am quite 
willing to believe that Mr. Huxley is a skilful writer, but 
if he is in full command of every resource, every finesse, every 
laboriously established tradition of his chosen craft, what a 
monster of perfection in a world where perfection is so rarely 
achieved must he be. In ‘Books,’ I find Elinor Wylie, re- 
viewing Mr. E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India, speaking 
of her ‘absolute conviction that he alone of living writers can 
understand without effort and relate without obscurity the 
smallest and the greatest reflection of the human mind.’ Which, 
again, seems rather to place Mr. Forster upon a peak of unique 
perfection. But he cannot, after all, it would seem, be per- 
mitted to occupy that peak in solitary uniqueness—at least 
not if Mr. Gregory Mason is right in his review of Mr. 
Rockwell Kent, of whom he says: ‘Kent writes as if he were 
divinely mad or superhumanly sane. Offhand, one can 


think of no other American writer whose point of view is so” 


like God’s.’ 


“Yet, possibly,” continued the Editor while the doubt- 


ful critics looked upon him with somber eyes, “it may be 


better for The Commonweal critics to be solemn and impass-— 


ible pontiffs, in the style just quoted, rather than to subject them- 
selves to such physiological discomforts in pursuing their solemn 
avocation, as seems to be the sad fate of Mr. Burton Rascoe, 
according to his report of his experiences when reading Elliot’s 


Waste Land. Here is Mr. Rascoe’s diagnosis of his symptoms— 
Discount, then the irrelvant fact that a mere reading of this poem | 


induced in me such physiological phenomena as may be described 
as a rushing of hot, feverish blood to the head, a depressing sense 


of weight about the heart, moisture in the palms and eyes, | 


tremors in the nerves, and increased rapidity of respiration—in 
short, the accountable and visible phenomena attending ecstasy, 
wonder and despair (or, perhaps, intimations of poignant beauty) 
and then ask appropriately and reasonably: “But what is the 
poem’s aesthetic significance? Wherein lies its beauty?” 


® x ® 


What the critics replied to the Editor will never be known, | 


as the Editor, refuses as a general rule to run things “‘to be 
continued in our next.”—THE LiBRARIAN. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Curious Chapters in American History, by Humphrey J. 
Desmond. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $1.50. 


Dr. HUMPHREY J. DESMOND discusses in a trank 
nd amiable manner some of the more interesting moot 
questions in our American history, his topics ranging 
‘rom the question of naming America to the relation of events 
f “Our Livelier Presidential Campaigns.” 

“The Captain Kidd Legend” is treated with a proper 
mphasis on the action of Lord Bellomont, the English gov- 
nor. ‘The Colonial Irish” are shown to have been more 
argely of Southern stock than it is customary for our average 
listorian to allow. ‘The Religious Liberty Amendment” is 
idmirably clarified. “Was Mrs. Surratt Guilty?” ‘The 
Driginal Ku Klux Klan,” and “The Rank of American Cities” 
urnish very timely reading. 

In the chapter regarding the population of our American 
ities many will be surprised to learn that it was not until the 
ensus of 1820 that New York out-distanced Philadelphia as 
he largest city of our country—Philadelphia having for over 
hirty years possessed 10,000 inhabitants in excess of her rival. 
Shicago in 1850 appears on the list as the twelfth city in size 
n America, and only in 1890 becomes the second city in the 
ist, where she still holds the same position. 


Success in a New Era, by James J. Walsh. New York: 


). Appleton and Company. $1.25. 


W RITTEN in the easy charming style for which Dr. 
ames J. Walsh is distinguished, Success in a New Era 
roves to be a work of popular scientific advice on the preserva- 
ion of health and the building up of personal character. As 
“success book” it will bear comparison with the widespread 
vorks of Marsden Swett, with the added advantage that suc- 
ess is interpreted with less emphasis on its materialistic side 
nd greater importance given to the moral ambitions. 

Hence, this book of Dr. Walsh ought to have special value 
or the educator or for the young person with sufficient con- 
cience regarding his (or her) health and character to listen 
nd profit by the advice of a really great scholar in philosophy 
s well as medicine. 


The Peep-Show. Man, by Padraic Colum. 
"he Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


vi R. PADRAIC COLUM has shown his fine story telling 
ualities often enough for us to be ready with a hearty welcome 
or The Peep-Show Man. We envy the little ones of six 
nd eight years who are ready with their pennies for a peep 
ito his marvelous box. 

The Princess Swallow-Heart is a story to hear over a bowl 
f milk and porridge in a warm corner of the nursery on a 
1orning at Christmastide. 

The poet in Padraic Colum carries us back on magic wings 
nd we find ourselves wistfully sighing over vanished days 


f childhood. 


Le Correspondant (Paris, France) of October, contains sev- 
‘al papers concerned with matters of interest to English and 
merican readers. ‘There is a thoroughly documented study 
> the school controversy in Oregon, La Liberté Scolaire aux 
tats-Unis, by William D. Guthrie of the New York Bar; 
'es Souvenirs, from the’ English of the late Joseph Conrad; 
id Les Souvenirs d’un Editeur Américain, Walter Page. 


New York: 


There is also a highly interesting study of La Secte des 
Napoléoniennes en Russie showing the strange combinations of 
local religions and occultisms that occur in the Russian com- 
munities. ‘The learning, timeliness and reserve of Le Corres- 
pondant must arouse general admiration. 


The Catholic Woman’s Outlook (London, England) for 
October is the second issue of a bi-annual that leaves an ex- 
cellent impression of the ideals of the body of English women 


who devote themselves, whole-heartedly, to this work. It is re- 


fined, stimulating and exquisitely feminine, without any frills 
or foolishness to encourage a misogynist critic. 

It contains among other things, excellent articles on F amily 
Endowment and Women in Factory Life, and a very charming 
interpretation from an English point of view of Louise Imogen 
Guiney, who, we can assure the author, Miss Erin Samson, is 
a great figure in American letters. 


The Menorah Journal (New York) for August-September, 
1924, is a magazine highly creditable to its editors and contribu- 
tors. Art and opinions are advanced along radical lines and are 
what we ordinarily expect of the self-conscious, self-respecting 
Hebrew. There is little to offend the Gentile mind in the 
rather large claims some of these writers make for Jewish 
influence on history and philosophy. The Notes for a Modern 
History of the Jews, by E. E. C., with its mixture of large 
assertions, ironies and character sketches is extremely well done. 


Tue Commonweal reserves for a future number a review 
by Dr. Lynn Thorndike of a highly important work of re- 
search—Material for a History of Pope Alexander VI, by the 
scholarly Mgr. Peter de Roo (Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1924.) Dr. Thorndike—distinguished among authorities for 
his History of Mediaeval Europe (1917 and 1920)—will dis- 
cuss the findings of Mgr. de Roo, in which the latter takes issue 
with Gregorovious and Catholic historians like Pastor, who, 
he thinks, have bowed too weakly to the storm of inuendo and 
hatred in the chronicles that deal with the figure of Alexander 
de Borgia. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Hoffman Nickerson is the author of The Inquisition, Military and 
Political Study of its Establishment, and formerly contributed frequently 
to the New Witness. 


G. K. Chesterton, who will write for The Commonweal, contributes to 
this issue an article in his most vigorous vein. 

Theodore Maynard, poet, novelist and critic, and author of Our Best 
Poets and The Divine Adventure, will be a frequent contributor to The 
Commonweal. 

Henry Longan Stuart, the author of Weeping Cross and co-author of 
Civilization in America, will contribute a series of articles to The 


Commonweal, of which the first appears in the present issue. 


John Bunker, writer of essays and critical articles for current publi- 
cations, is the author of Shining Fields and Dark Towers. 


Eleanor Rogers Cox, poet and lecturer, has written among other things, 


Finovar of the Fair Eyelids; and Austin Dobson, Poet and Friend. 


Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, foremost of English writers on the relations 
between science and religion, has written, among many other books, 
A Century of Scientific Thought. 


R. Dana Skinner was formerly on the editorial staff and Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Herald. He is a contributor on dramatic 
criticism and historical subjects to important newspapers and periodicals. 
He will be the regular dramatic critic of The Commonweal. 

Padraic Colum, poet, dramatist, and lecturer on Irish literature, is the 
author of The Children Who Followed the Piper, and other books. 

_William Rose Benét, one of the editors of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, is the author of Moons of Grandéur, The First Person 
Singular, and a frequent contributor of verse to current publications. 

Kathryn White Ryan, poet, critic, and recent editor of Voices, is a 
contributor of short stories to current magazines. 

Thomas Walsh, poet, critic, and authority on Spanish literature, is 
author of The Pilgrim Kings and Don Folquet. 
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A Membership Society Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE COMMONWEAL 


A Weekly Review of Literature, the Arts, and Public Affairs 


The Calvert Associates derive their name from George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the founder of 
Maryland—the first Commonwealth established on the principle of religious liberty. In addition to 
publishing THE CoMMONWEAL, the Calvert Associates, through their local groups throughout the 
country, and through allied organizations, will promote and encourage lectures, social study clubs, 
art exhibitions, historical research and celebrations, and other intellectual and spiritual interests. 


From the President of the United States 


“Thanks for your letter telling me of the approaching annual celebration of 
the founding of Maryland by the Calvert Associates, and of their general 
program for the furtherance of civic activities along the line of the best 
citizenship efforts. The program, as I understand it, is certainly deserving of 


all encouragement and support.” 


From the Archbishop of Baltimore 


“The purpose of the Calvert Associates is a high and noble 
one and I sincerely hope that their effort will meet with 


great success.” “MICHAEL J. CURLEY. 
From the President of Columbia University 


“T rejoice at any movement on the part of loyal Americans 
on behalf and in defense of complete liberty of conscience 
and liberty of worship in accordance with the guarantee of 
our fundamental law. I am wholly opposed to those new 
and venomous movements of intolerance and fanaticism that 
are directed against large bodies of our fellow Americans 
whose religious or economic views do not happen to meet the 
approval of those-who, with so much levity, assume the role 


of persecutors. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


From the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Marylan 


“I am glad to be able to say that I sympathize most full 
with the ideals and principles set forth by the Calvert Asso 
ciates, Inc., in that they seek to combat the unrest, the un 
wisdom, and the threatened moral deterioration of the pres 
ent day, by the one force capable of correcting such evils 
and that force is to be found only in the fundamental prin 
ciples of the Christian religion. 


“It is well, too, that your Brotherhood should reiterate an 
emphasize its devotion to the great principle of religiou 
freedom, and to invoke in its very title the memory of tha 
earnest Christian and true statesman who, with the assist 
ance of others of different religious affiliation founded tht 
Colony of Maryland on the proud basis of religious liberty.’ 


JOHN G. MURRAY. 


Membership dues in the Calvert Associates, Inc., are $10.00 yearly, as a minimum re- 
quirement; higher subscriptions are solicited from those desirous of helping the work of 


the Calvert Associates more substantially. 


Investigations and correspondence requested. 


R. Dana Skinner, Treasurer, 
The Calvert Associates, Inc., 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Briefer Mention 


ON PROPAGANDA 


MONG the objections met by those who started 
this paper, the one that obtruded most fre- 
quently, and which was if not the most difficult per- 
haps the most tiresome to deal with, was this: ‘But 
you are propagandists! How then can you hope 
that people will respect, still less that they will adopt 
your opinions, since they know that you are committed 
in advance to certain definite views?” 

The philosophy that seems to be vaguely expressed 
by these friendly but rather muddled critics is, that 
chaos is preferable to the cosmos, and that scepticism 
is not only the best instrument of the mind but also 
the mind’s ultimate goal. Yet the very people who 
feel like this never really think like this, because when- 
ever they express their thoughts, at least on particular 
subjects, if not on general propositions, they all bristle 
with fixed points, and tough, positive dogmas, personal 
Jogmas, anyhow, or the dogmas of cults and schools. 
To be sure, these fixed points don’t stay fixed very 
ong; they change usually with every new gust of the 
wind of the time spirit; that wind which is.a whirlwind, 
that spirit which is the spirit of confusion. The most 
violent and even fanatical propagandist is often the 
nan who fights propaganda, the man to whom any 


criticism of a book, a play, a painting, is anathema if 
it seems to him to be based upon a positive spiritual 
or intellectual belief. When it seems to him to be 
based upon a moral belief, then he throws a fit. And 
this mood is his system; for this he carries on his un- 
ceasing propaganda. 

Pessimists even who say they find life absolutely 
worthless, nevertheless toil like titans to spread the 
influence of their Nihilism. They are animated by a 
sort of perverse philanthropy, like a man who tries to 
give another something he thinks is bad for him be- 
cause, after all, it may turn out to be good for him. 
In summing up his studies of the Philosophers of Dis- 
enchantment—Leopardi, Schopenhauer, von Hart- 
mann—the late Epcar SALTus reached the conclusion 
that while life to merely stupid people may be said to 
be valuable, to “him that commiserates with all man- 
kind, and sympathizes with everything that is, life 
never appears otherwise than as an immense and terri- 
ble affliction.” And yet, in common with his masters 
in misery, Mr. Sattus labored enormously, and ap- 
parently even with enjoyable gusto, to preach his gos- 
pel of ineluctable unhappiness. 

Mr. Havetock ELtis, that writer of beautiful 
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prose in which like amber he is now embalming his dead 
hopes and ideals, in the latest of a long series of per- 
sonal essays tells us that it seems likely “that we and 
all the generations of our civilization will have disap- 
peared in the pit,” long before the (to him) really 
worth-while ‘‘state of mind of our Superior Persons’’ 
can be extended to all humanity. If we are to judge 
the state of mind of ‘‘Superior Persons” by the sort 
of self-elected specimens of the. genus who are to be 
found all too plentifully today in our most ‘“‘advanced”’ 
and ‘‘modern”’ intellectual circle, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that it will never extend to humanity in general 
—even if the result is to be extinction. 

To our modern pessimists may be applied the trite 
but truthful saying, slightly amended: ‘Hope springs 
infernal in the human breast.’ For if all we have to 
hope for as the end of all hope is misery on earth and 
the pit of nothingness hereafter, truly hope itself must 
be the propaganda of hell. Yet even Mr. HAVELOCK 
Eis hopes that after we, the failures, have been 
swept away as useless to the designs of nature, which 
is “certainly no more than we deserve,” we should 
“depart smiling. There are others to come.’ When he 
weaves his dark despairs into impeccable prose, labor- 
ing valiantly to spread his philosophy that philosophy 
is in vain, what is this, but propaganda? What is this, 
but thinking from a fixed point? 

The robustious, if at times a bit roistering, Mr. H. 
L. MENCKEN, who applies liberal doses of antiseptic 
commonsense to a large number of modern fads and 
follies, is an example of a writer who for a time seemed 
to share the morbid-mindedness of these unstable im- 
pressionists who propagandize against all forms of 
propaganda. In the editorial article which introduced 
the very interesting and valuable magazine of which 
he is one of the editors, the AMERICAN MERcurY, Mr. 
MENCKEN declared that above all things the magazine 
would not be “messianic.” It would have nothing to 
do with making people better or saving them from 
their sins. And yet in every number of the AMERICAN 
Mercury, as in his books and everything else, Mr. 
MENCKEN works like twenty-four anti-saloon league 
messiahs rolled into one in his efforts to save a few 
Americans at least from becoming one-hundred-per- 
centers, and to keep them from sinning the sins of 
stupidity and narrow-mindedness. Similar instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely. And so it always has 
been and doubtless so will it continue to be. To com- 
municate to others that which we ourselves hold to 
be good, or hold to be true, is a law of the human 
mind. 

This light has dawned upon Mr. MENCKEN himself 
In a recent number of his magazine he writes: ‘‘I can- 
not entirely agree with those critics who inveigh against 
propaganda in art and who maintain that propaganda, 
having no place in art, ruins art in its presence. Great 
art, they contend, proves nothing, should seek to prove 


nothing, may prove nothing. Many of the world’ 
masterpieces confound such critics. Hamlet prove: 
that it is futile for man to fight destiny, as Macbetl 
proves that evil thought and wrongdoing can profit nc 
man. The Mikado is veiled propaganda against cer 
tain British weaknesses and peccadillos, as are. als 
Iolanthe, Pinafore and The Pirates of Penzance 
Wagner wrote Der Fliegende Hollander to prove tha 
musical criticism as it was practised in Dresden at th 
time was ridiculous: the opera is propaganda agains 
all standpat criticism. Beethoven’s Ninth was com 
posed to prove that his old teacher, Albrechtsberger 
was something of a hanswurst. It proved it: it stil 
proves it. Cervantes wrote Don Quixote, so he him 
self said, “‘to break down the vogue and authority o 
books of chivalry and to render abhorred of men th 
false and absurd stories contained in books of chiv 
alry.” There is social and political propaganda i 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, as there are political ple 
and argument in Shaw’s finest play, Caesar and Cleo 
patra. What is the wonderful ceiling in the Sistin 
Chapel but Michelangelo’s successful attempt to prov 
that sculptural drawings may, in decoration, be th 
superior of paintings.” 

Mr. MENCKEN is right. His list of great work 
which were inspired by the unescapable urge of th 
creative, or the interpretative, mind to gain convert 
to its way of thinking, really includes all first clas 
work—yes, and second class, third class, and lowes 
class work. Man has been defined (in one of thos 
definitions which contain a gleam of the enormou 
mass of various truths that can be said about ma: 
and his mystery) as an animal who thinks. It some 
times is difficult to discover proofs of the latter par 
of the definition, but undoubtedly it can be said tha 
whenever a man does think he tries to get others t 
think as he does. 

Only a few ineffectual, pathetic survivals, completel 
out of date, remain of those once numerous an 
vociferous ‘‘art for art’s sake’ apostles who a fey 
years ago so ardently carried on their propagand 
against purpose in art. Vital artists know bette: 
They know that without a purpose they lack forc 
and miss their mark because the powder in their gun 
has no propelling power—all it can do is to emit 
little flame and smoke—sometimes pretty, sometime 
startling, but evanescent like firecrackers. 

Propaganda is quite legitimate, then, so long as it | 
honest. If a man proclaims that his object is to d 
stroy the state, and then proceeds to do his level be: 
to accomplish his object, those who believe in the orth« 
dox human belief that the state is essential to civilize 
man, can quite easily get the better of the first man an 
beat all his arguments. But if the propagandist lic 
about his ultimate purpose, or doesn’t even know wh: 
it is, he will really be dangerous. And that’s the lon 
and short of it, about propaganda. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


HE completeness of the Republican—more cor- 

rectly, of the CooLIpDGE—victory, assuring that 
party a practically unhampered freedom of action in 
Congress, clears the political atmosphere of its cross- 
currents of blocs and obstructionist tactics. How ex- 
aggerated were the deftly manipulated fears of radical- 
ism, even of treason, which made so many sensible 
people temporarily behave like panic-stricken mobs, 
is also revealed. The United States is shown to be a 
nation solidly conservative in its ideas of business, 
government, public affairs. All this places sole re- 
sponsibility for the future prosperity, progress and 
peace of the country squarely upon the shoulders of 
the administration—the President, his cabinet, the 
Republican majority in Congress and their appointed 
oficials. It is to be hoped that the record-breaking 
days of speculation in Wall Street immediately follow- 
ing the election is indicative simply of a great general 
revival of confidence, and of a turning with renewed 
energy to the tasks of production and distribution 
halted during the months of uncertainty preceding the 
election. Strongly is it to be desired that the specula- 
tive jamboree was not mainly caused by greed, by the 
rush to profiteer. Government is not first of all for 
the mere benefit of business men. Let business men 
prosper fairly under the protection of the government, 
by all means, but there are greater ends for a nation to 
seek than material prosperity. There are other and 
greater problems to be solved than that of the restora- 
tion of a good market for stocks and bonds. 


Mk. ERNEST BOYD'S and Mr. Joun S. SuM- 
NER’s debate in the Town Hall, last Saturday, on the 
subject of the censorship of printed matter, widely ad- 
vertised as it was, drew only a handful of people, most 
of them obviously on Mr. Boyd’s side of the argu- 
ment. Only there wasn’t an argument. There were 
three soliloquies by Mr. Boyd. ‘There were three 
stump speeches by Mr. Sumner. Mr. Boyd’s silky, 
Shavian beard muffled the soliloquies, even to the point 
where only muted murmurs were audible. Which was 
a pity, for Mr. Boyp was witty even when he was not 
wise. Mr. SUMNER’S speeches rang out reverberantly. 
He, like Mr. Boyp, was funny—only his fun was often 
produced like M. JouRDAIN’s prose, inadvertently. (It 
would not be opportune to repeat the best of his ac- 
cidental jokes: which will soon be a classic in those 
circles where Rabelais is invoked.) But Mr. Boyp’s 
soliloquies and Mr. SUMNER’s speeches were as far 
from being a debate as their ideas were from agree- 
ment. 


Mr. Boyp represented the people who say that 
“obscene” cannot be defined, therefore you cannot 
have laws defining it, hence all police restrictions upon 
books, magazines, and newspapers cannot and should 
not be enforced. Mr. SUMNER, as secretary of the 
Anti-Vice Society, represented, of course, those who 
think that the moral health of society is being menaced 
by a flood of obscenity, and wish to stop the flood by 
legislative action. The public—the decent public— 
unwilling to muzzle sincere writers but distressed by 
the undoubted prevalence of smutty stuff, would be 
benefited by having the whole subject threshed out 
squarely and fairly. That was not done in the Town 
Hall affair. Mr. Boyp was superciliously disdainful 
of any view save his own extreme position. Mr. Sum- 
NER was fanatical on the other side. It was a wasted 
effort. 


Mr. SUMNER, however, did touch reality when 
he called attention to the foul suggestiveness with 
which too many publishers, including some who make 
a loud outcry about the “‘artistic’ reasons for pub- 
lishing certain books, advertise their wares. There is 
a far cry between their proclaimed ideals and the 
actual practices by which they sell their stuff to readers 
not seeking “‘art’’ but salaciousness. These are the 
publishers who will really enable Mr. SUMNER to pass 
his clean books bill if they keep up such tricks. 


IT was in Indiana, where most of the people 
are praised (no doubt justly) as home-loving, honest, 
industrious, patriotic native Americans, that the Ku 
Klux Klan achieved its most notable victory in the 
elections. [he new Governor is an outspoken ad- 
herent of the fanatics—these western Mohammedans, 
with their tribal god, their intolerance for all who do 
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not follow the teachings of the Kloran, as their sacred 
ritual is called. Indiana is celebrated for its American 
writers—RILEY, BoorH TARKINGTON, MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON, come to mind. A very American state. 
By the way, a very American character (despite his 
first name) Patrick HENry, should go down in the 
black books of the Indiana Klan, because he referred 
to one Father GIBAULT, “as the priest to whom this 
country owes many thanks for his zeal and services.” 
Father GIBAULT, says Judge LAw in his history of 
Indiana, is the man to whom, next to GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK and Vico, the United States is most indebted 
for the accession of Indiana. 


BurT what the Catholic explorers and missionaries 
may have done for the benefit of Indiana 1s, of course, 
old stuff, of the long ago—and Klansmen are not 
strong on history. Wherefore, it seems to be the duty 
of THE COMMONWEAL to call the Klansmen’s atten- 
tion to a contemporary Catholic action in Indiana. 
Undoubtedly, it is an act of aggression. The Catholic 
Church has moved against the Klan in Indiana. It 
has decided upon forceful steps. Directly menaced by 
the rising tide against it in that state, it has ordered 
its strongest fighting battalion into the Indiana field. 
In fact, the field is already occupied. A little group 
of fighters are entrenched—a little group: but such 
fighters! Their fortification is a tiny house, where 
secluded, never going out, they are living the myster- 
ious life of mystical prayer which, as led by ST. ‘TERESA 
of Spain and other great women, has left its bene- 
ficent influence on all world history. They are Carmel- 
ite nuns. 


ARMISTICE DAY found the world more advanced 
toward social stability and true peace than any other 
anniversary of that day of days, when the thunder 
of the guns ceased in Europe. Where the world stands 
today has been summarized excellently in a report of 
the American Fellowship group, under the auspices of 
a Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, made after 
a two months’ study. One hundred men and women 
from all parts of the United States formed the com- 
mittee, visiting England, France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland. ‘They say: First, that conditions on the 
whole are very much better than they were a year ago. 
Second, that the influence of the League of Nations 
has increased. Third, that the economic struggle be- 
tween the classes in Europe is far more bitter and in- 
tense than in the United States. Fourth, that the in- 
ternational situation is still exceedingly dangerous. 
The acceptance of the Dawes plan has improved mat- 
ters, but inflammable problems everywhere complicate 
the situation. Sixth, that the settling of the question 
of war guilt is far more important to the peace of the 
world than Americans generally recognize. That not 
Germany alone was guilty, but that excessive militar- 


ism and nationalism, economic imperialism, secret 
diplomacy, and the lack of proper international ma- 
chinery to deal with sources of friction were the causes 
of the war, and involved all nations in responsibility— 
this is the view that presents itself more and more. 
THE COMMONWEAL takes this summary from. the 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, ARTHUR PREUSS, editor, con- 
sidering it a just and probably accurate account. 
Armistice Day, in the calendar of Christendom, is 
the feast of St. MARTIN of Tours. It is a day dedi- 
cated to remembrances and help of the poor. One of 
the prayers of the day recalls the fact that men and 
women ‘“‘stand not by any strength of their own.” If 
Armstice Day, 1924, brought the peoples of the world 
closer together in fellowship, in union for peace, in 
remembrance of the poor, then was it a day of great 
rejoicing. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


OMETHING of the breath and the solitude of 
Nahant always enveloped Senator Lopce. Those 
familiar with the north shore of Massachusetts will 
recall that Nahant is almost an island, a thin strip of 
land jutting far out into the bay and reached only by 
a narrow causeway. It has an air of solitude and 
seclusion, almost of sadness. This was the home of 
Senator LopGE, a place where, as his friends know, he 
was more at ease than in the turmoil of politics. 

Yet it would be a grave mistake in appraising him 
to believe that he was more of a scholar and recluse 
than a politician. Many a trained newspaper man, 
accompanying Mr. LopGE on his campaign tours of 
Massachusetts, had cause to marvel at his keen mem- 
ory for men and places and local conditions. In the 
closing years of his life, his devoted secretaries did 
much to increase his seclusion from the harsher buffets 
of faction and opposition. Yet he managed in spite of 
this to remain thoroughly informed and acutely aware 
of the essential political movements and cross 
currents. 

In another sense, too, he was primarily the poli- 
tician. His faith in the destiny and soundness of his 
party was supreme. He lacked, for example, the 
amazing independence of Senator BoRAH; yet he was 
fair minded enough to recognize in BoRAH one of the 
best read and best informed men in the Senate. The 
contrast between the two men illuminates the character 
of each. BoRAH, with the free generosity of the West, 
opposed WILSON, yet has not hesitated to commend 
him publicly as an American of splendid idealism. 
Senator LopGE, on the other hand, was implacably 
opposed to Witson the President and WILSson the 
man. His party loyalty and personal antipathy com- 
pletely obscured a more sympathetic insight. LopcE 
represented, and correctly, in the minds of most ob- 
servers, the highest type of trained intelligence of Con- 
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gress. He was never a crusader, rarely if ever im- 
passioned, possessed of a caustic tongue and a certain 
supreme indifference to popular clamor. Men were 
apt to admire him whole heartedly or to dislike him 
intensely. He was not gifted with the art of general 
friendship. But he did have in all matters, even in his 
prejudices, a stern integrity which won him almost uni- 
versal esteem. With HreENry Cazsot Lopce’s death, 
there passes the symbol of a very high tradition in our 
national life. 


PERSONAL PRIVACY 


PEW specimens of recent federal legislation seem 
t more ill-advised and mischievous than the law per- 
mitting public inspection of personal income tax pay- 
ments. It is part and parcel of a general and growing 
tendency to create in this country a monumental bu- 
reaucracy with almost unlimited powers to invade per- 
sonal privacy without any compensating public good. 
It should be appraised in this perspective. 

In the first place, the present measure gives no true 
picture of relative incomes. The enormous aggregate 
of tax-free investments, and the deductible losses from 
sale of depreciated securities, make the mere state- 
ment of taxes paid no gauge of the real incomes of 
those with accumulated wealth. The salaried official 
or professional man, on the other hand, is made to ap- 
pear in many cases as the wealthier man. In the sec- 
ond place, this law opens up astonishing vistas of 
abuse—the engaging activities of bond and insurance 
salesmen, the amiable assults of professional money 
raisers, the odious public comparison of professional 
earnings with its damaging effect on the younger and 
striving man, and, not least, the spirit of unreasoning 
envy which definite figures whip up with far greater 
fury than mere surmise. 

It is now established business practice for a man’s 
creditors, and particularly for his bank, to learn his 
exact financial status. The result has been healthy 
because the purpose was constructive and the informa- 
tion furnished was carefully withheld from those who 
had no interest at stake. Common decency ruled the 
entire operation. But the present federal law goes 
much farther. It supplies information to those who 
have no moral right to it. It tells only half the truth, 
furnishing not even a reliable basis for credit estimates. 
It sows the seed of envy between each man and his 
neighbor and gives to unscrupulous persons an unfair 
business advantage. If, as we once imagined and 
some few still believe, the Constitution safeguards life, 
liberty and property under due process of law, it is 
about time a further amendment were put afoot. We 
respectfully suggest calling it the Personal Privacy 
Amendment. It ought to be passed before its name 
becomes merely ironic. 


GOVERNOR SMITH 


MAN of very simple tastes, unpretentious origin 

and downright honesty has been elected Governor 
of the State of New York, under circumstances which 
make the event one of ational importance. There is 
probably less sham and pretence about ALFRED E. 
SMITH than about any man in public life. Everyone 
knows exactly what he thinks. His remarks are always 
informative. His life is open to public inspection. He 
is not the victim of a legend. Politically he is part of 
an organization whose methods have certainly not re- 
ceived unqualified praise in New York or elsewhere. 
Yet in the sweep of an overwhelming victory for the 
Republicans in New York, Mr. SmiruH has once more 
been elected governor. What does this mean? 

First of all, it is a tribute to the average American 
electorate. Taken in conjunction with the triumph of 
Mr. Coo.ipncgE, it establishes beyond question the fact 
that an honest, capable and simple man holds the 
easiest and surest road in American political life. Of 
these qualities simplicity seems to be the most import- 
ant, because it carries with it the conviction of the 
other two. 

Many honest and capable men have been political 
failures, but very few who have combined the three 
qualities have failed to achieve solid recognition. 
Simplicity disarms animus, and acts as an illuminated 
frame from which the other characteristics of the man 
shine forth. LINCOLN, CLEVELAND, COOLIDGE and 
SMITH make an excellent quartette of examples, if 
cases are still needed to prove the point. 

In the second place, the reélection of SMITH is a re- 
buke to the particular nature of the opposition which 
he encountered at the National Democratic Conven- 
tion. 

Had he been opposed as incompetent for so great 
a task as the Presidency, or because of known un- 
popularity throughout the country, or because of any 
local affiliation which had proved a serious handicap to 
him in the judgment of the New York voters them- 
selves, no rebuke would have been timely nor would it 
have reflected any credit on Governor SMITH himself. 
But the opposition sprang from a matter quite extrane- 
ous to any personal quality of the man. This is com- 
mon knowledge and demands no equivocation. He 
was opposed on a ground that would, if popularly 
accepted, automatically disqualify one-fifth of the male 
citizens of this country from ever aspiring to the Presi- 
dency, that would make the notion that every school- 
boy is a possible President a huge and cruel jest. Be- 
cause fair minded citizens of New York have resented 
and repudiated this ground of attack, there is now 
good reason to hope that henceforth a man’s personal 
relation to his God and that alone, may not bar him 
from rendering the highest service to his country. 
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ANATOMY AND THE AMBASSADOR 


By JAMES J. WALSH 


Don Gelasio Caetani, the Italian ambassador to 

the United States, has an extremely interesting 
article on The Myriad Minded Leonardo da Vinci, 
Forerunner of Modern Science—which shows very 
clearly that it is not alone the ambassadors of English- 
speaking countries that may aspire to literary heights. 
As he says very well in the introductory words to it— 
“Tt is generally believed that the Italians are eminently 
artistic, which is quite true, but it is even believed that 
they are principally and solely artistic, which is per- 
fectly wrong.” 

He suggests that they are much more scientific than 
most people believe, which many of us acknowledge 
though perhaps we might not be quite so ready to 
accept the proposition that “the fundamental and char- 
acteristic trait of the Italian race is its aptitude toward 
scientific speculation and toward technical achieve- 
ment.” He even goes on to say that Italian artistic 
ability is essentially the fruit of their technical 
tendency. 

There is no doubt at all that the Italians have made 
more wonderful contributions to science as well as art, 
than any other people. I ventured to suggest in an 
account of our indebtedness to the Italians, that after 
the debt that civilization owes to Italy is made up, 
there is so little left to owe to other nations as to be 
scarcely worth while talking about. 

Leonardo da Vinci is one of the supreme geniuses of 
the world’s history. I suppose there is practically uni- 
versal agreement that his only serious rival in supreme 
universality of genius is that other eminently great 
Italian, Michelangelo—greatest of sculptors since the 
Greeks, greatest of architects perhaps in the world’s 
history—supreme in decorative art as the Sistine 
Chapel shows, and who wrote sonnets that have only 
been equalled by Dante and Shakespeare. That Michel- 
angelo was, in addition, a great practical, technical sci- 
entific genius, his erection of the dome of St. Peter’s, 
without steel or steam, with nothing but a mule and an 
incline plane, is the best proof. These are only two 
world geniuses among the Italians, out of scores whose 
work the world will never willingly forget—in fact, 
can never forget. 

The Italian ambassador’s details and illustrations 
with regard to Leonardo’s contributions to aviation are 
particularly interesting for our generation, above all 
here in America. They serve to make it very clear that 
the generation which came nearest to our own in solv- 
ing the problems of air flight as regards both the aero- 
plane and the helicopter, was that wonderful group of 
men of the Renaissance in Italy who lived just about 
the time that that other great Italian, Columbus, was 
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~ the human body.” 


occupied with the thought of finding his way across the 
western ocean. 

Leonardo not only theorized about aviation and 
made a series of toys that flew, and models (sketches 
of which have been preserved for us) which show that 
he anticipated many of the practical conclusions of 
modern science regarding heavier than air machines, 
but he even attempted practical experiments in flying. 
Jerome Cardan tells us that these were not successful, 
but the lack of ultimate success was apparently due to 
the fact that Leonardo had not the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to devote himself further to the development of 
this idea. He was called away to do other things, for 
monarchs had come to recognize that if they wanted 
something done that was out of the regular order of 
things, they could call on Leonardo and he would do it. 

Unfortunately the valuable article on Leonardo by 
the Italian ambassador is marred by the revamping of 
an old history lie. There is a very apt term, geschi- 
chtsliige, which the Germans have for these persistent 
contradictions of the truth of things as they are, that 
have somehow found their way into history, and which 
in spite of frequently recurring exposure maintain 
themselves there. The ambassador says that Leonardo 
was intensely interested in anatomy and made a large 
number of dissections. His sketches of these have 
been published during the present generation, and have 
made it very clear that next to Vesalius himself—the 
great father of anatomy who was a contemporary of 
Leonardo toward the end of the artist’s life—the great 
Italian genius was undoubtedly the man who could 
have written a thoroughly scientific text book of human 
anatomy. There is a tradition that Leonardo proposed 
to write such a work, and most people would probably 
be rather inclined to think that at best Leonardo’s ana- 
tomical knowledge would be superficial, both because 
of his place in history and his preoccupation with se 
many other interests. But, as a matter of fact, the 
thousands of sketches made by him make it very clear 
that even Vesalius himself did not know anatomy 
better than Leonardo da Vinci. : 

In discussing the source of Leonardo’s anatomical 
knowledge, Don Caetani says that he “‘did not hesitate 
to defy the canons of the Church that threw the ban of 
excommunication on those who practised dissection of 
Had he followed his own Italian 
authorities on this subject the ambassador would never 
have made this egregious blunder. We owe more im: 
portant developments in anatomy to the Italians than 
to men of all the other countries of Europe put to- 
gether. Men of other nations who did supremely great 
work in anatomy, such men as Vesalius the Belgian, 
Harvey the Englishman, and Steno the Dane, went 
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down to Italy and studied there for years in order to 
secure opportunities for original research in human 
anatomy such as were unobtainable elsewhere. 

The Church was dominant in education throughout 
Italy and yet that was the home of the best anatomical 
teaching. At the time when, if we were to accept the 
Italian ambassador’s expression, Leonardo had to defy 
the canons of the Church and the ban of excommuni- 
cation for dissecting the human body, every important 
artist in Italy was making dissections and making them 
freely, and some of them dissected dozens of bodies. 
Leonardo himself probably dissected hundreds. 

In his article on The History of Anatomy in The 
Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Frank Baker of the Smithsonian Institute, enu- 
merated Raphael, Michelangelo, Bandinelli, Pollaju- 
olo, Verocchio and Donatello, as having studied an- 
atomy by dissection and having left us a number of 
anatomical drawings. It would be very easy to add to 
this list of artist dissectors, for there was a tradition 
among the Italian artists that no one could properly 
represent the appearance of the human body either by 
painting or sculpture unless he knew what was beneath 
the skin of it. 

In Leonardo’s life time, just before and after the 
discovery of America, dissection for the development 
of anatomical science was being very freely practised in 
all the universities of Italy. All of these had charters 
from the Pope and most of them were under ecclesias- 
ical jurisdiction. Not only was there not the slightest 
discouragement of dissection for scientific purposes, but 
twas the Church through the ecclesiastical authorities 
that actually secured the bodies of criminals and of 
daupers for this scientific purpose. How much this 
neant will perhaps be best understood from the fact 
‘hat as late as the second quarter of the nineteenth 
‘entury there was no legal provision either in England 
or the United States for the provision of the bodies of 
daupers for anatomical purposes. The consequence 
was that there were some fearful abuses in what was 
‘alled “resurrectionism,” and that lamentable set of 
neidents in Edinburgh through which the word “‘burk- 
ng” came to be introduced into English to describe the 
yrocess by which poor wayfarers of the night were 
aken in to supposed shelters and then smothered in 
heir beds in order to obtain bodies for dissecting pur- 
voses—for which doctors (who presumably did not 
snow the source of the bodies) were willing to pay 
‘ery good prices. 

When within a few years after Leonardo’s death 
oung Vesalius, a medical student at Louvain, wanted 
0 secure opportunities for anatomical research, he 
ound that it was impossible to secure them at his alma 
later, so he went to Paris. There he was handicapped 
Imost as much and, except for the bones from the 
atacombs (he had already studied bones at Louvain 
y stealing and dismembering the skeleton of a crim- 
tal hanged years before in chains) he could not secure 


the material for study. So he went down to Italy and 
spent twenty-five years there at his wonderful work in 
dissection. After having made many dissections he 
wrote his magnificent text book (beautifully illustrated, 
some of it perhaps by Titian, but surely by some of 
Titian’s pupils) which is now one of the most precious 
treasures in medical bibliography. 

Where then does the history lie about excommuni- 
cation for the practice of dissection come from? The 
Lord only knows its origin, but it has been faithfully 
kept alive by religious controversialists. The English- 
speaking people who owe their ground work in an- 
atomy to Linacre who studied in Italy and came back 
to England to introduce the practice of dissection there, 
have been particularly prone to declare that dissection 
was banned by the Church in Italy. Linacre toward 
the end of his life became a priest and was always a 
very faithful son of the Church and the friend of high 
ecclesiastics. 

Over here in America, where popular disaffection 
over dissection has caused no less than five riots in dif- 
ferent cities, some of them with fatal consequences in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Haven and 
St. Louis—many writers who know nothing at all 
about the subject have been only too ready to blame 
Italian and ecclesiastical intolerance of dissection 
which was entirely non-existent. There are more Ital- 
ian names attached to organs of the body because 
Italians discovered them, than of all the other nations 
of the world put together. All of these Italian anato- 
mists almost without exception were faithful Catholics. 
A very great anatomist who studied in Italy and who 
deserves to have his name mentioned beside that of 
Leonardo, because he also was a founder of geology 
and paleontology, was Nicholas Steno who became the 
Catholic bishop of Copenhagen in his native Denmark, 
after having been a professor of anatomy in the uni- 
versity there. 

Our ambassador from Italy should not take English 
history of the Popes seriously, above all in their rela- 
tions to science. It would be much better to consult 
Italian authorities. American writers on this subject 
have made themselves supremely ridiculous. President 
White’s book on The Warfare Between Science and 
Theology is a huge joke in the light of what we now 
know about the real history of science, and especially 
of anatomy. He wrote to me toward the end of his 
life that he knew he had made many mistakes with re- 
gard to the history of anatomy, but felt he was too old 
to take up the task of correcting them. 

Even Professor Huxley, usually so careful about his 
authority, was taken in by the current tradition of the 
English-speaking countries with regard to Church op- 
position to science. He was eminently fair-minded in 
the Galileo case and wrote from Italy to St. George 
Mivart that after looking into it carefully, he was in- 
clined to think that the Pope and the cardinals had 
rather the better of it. In his address at Aberdeen as 
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Lord Rector of the University, he paid his tribute to 
the universities of the Middle Ages (the time when 
Aberdeen was founded) by his declaration that “how- 
ever imperfect and faulty, judged by modern lights, 
the work of these old universities may have been, it 
brought them face to face with all the leading aspects 
of the many-sided mind of man.” And he went so far 
as to say—‘ I doubt if the curriculum of any modern 
university shows so clear and generous a comprehen- 
sion of what is meant by culture as this old trivium and 
quadrivium (the seven liberal arts of the mediaeval 
universities) does.” 

It is all the more surprising then to have Huxley say 
in this same address that ‘“‘the College of Cardinals 
has not distinguished itself in physics or physiology 
and no Pope has as yet set up public laboratories in the 
Vatican.” It is easy to understand that most of his 
hearers at Aberdeen, as well as the readers of The 
Contemporary Review in which the address was pub- 
lished, responded to this sally of Professor Huxley 
with a good humored smile at the bare idea that cardi- 
nals ever should have interested themselves in physics 
or physiology, or that any Pope should ever have set 
up public laboratories in the Vatican. The very notion 
was a good joke. I am just as sure that a great many 
‘people in our time—indeed I venture to say most of 
those who are teaching the physical sciences in universi- 
ties—would greet Huxley’s sally with the same good 


GOOSE 


By JAMES 


HAVE been reading Swann’s Way (said my old 

friend) and marveling at that complete resur- 

rection of the author’s childhood. ‘There are no 
gaps in Proust’s memory, it seems. Even the most 
trivial impressions have remained with him, even the 
faintest sounds and odors. Of course, we all remem- 
ber certain outstanding incidents of our early youth— 
incidents, as likely as not, connected with some tragedy 
or shock. I can remember breaking my arm at the age 
of three, although I recall nothing that happened be- 
fore that nor for several years after. The dimly lit 
kitchen where I fell, the smell of cabbage boiling on the 
stove, the doctor’s face, my own howls, and the reek 
of the anaesthetic—all are as clear to me now as if it 
were but yesterday—yet it was a great many years ago. 

I wonder what Proust would have made of Goose 
Island, my own boyhood home. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
have flourished there, or perhaps he would have pro- 
duced something more like Huckleberry Finn, for the 
island boys led unguarded lives, to say the least. 

It was an artificial island, a little point jutting into 
the Chicago river that had been cut off from the main- 
land by a drainage canal. The exodus from Ireland, 
after the famine, sent a stream of Irish into Chicago, 


humored smile. Yet it is quite literally true that Pope: 
and cardinals have done distinguished work in physic 
and physiology, and that Popes have set up public lab 
oratories in Rome, one of them in the Vatican. | 

In the beginnings of modern science there were jus 
two laboratories, the astronomical observatory an 
the dissecting room. For centuries there has been 
Vatican observatory—as there is today—except wher 
for a while it was transferred to the Roman College 
And an observatory is a public laboratory. Ther 
were dissecting rooms in Rome at the Roman uni 
versity directly under the Popes early in the sixteentl 
century, at a time when President White and Ambas 
sador Caetani would suggest that dissection was unde 
the ban of papal excommunication. Some of the great 
est Italian anatomists doing work in this papal uni 
versity were at the same time papal physicians, clos 
friends of the Popes. Such men as Colombo, wh 
discovered the circulation of the blood in the lungs 
Varolio after whom the pons Varolii in the brain 1 
named, Cesalpino who described the circulation of th 
blood in the body long before Harvey, Eustachio afte 
whom the tube is named, and many others who migh 
be mentioned. | 

We are sorry that the ambassador from Italy ha 
allowed his extremely interesting article with regar 
to Leonardo to be smirched by this excursion into th 
literature of religious controversy instead of science 


ISLAND 


L. DWYER 


and a good many of them settled wherever land wa 
without landlords. Goose Island was available, s 
they invaded that unattractive waste and took squat 
ters’ possession of it. Peasants that they were, the 
brought with them many of the peasant customs of tha 
island they had left. I remember the pipers, the nois 
marriages, and the even noiser wakes. There was keer 
ing at the wakes, too. And there was drinking an 
carousing, and, occasionally, trouble with the polic 
or the “‘pace’’ (i. e. the peace) as we still called then 
But for all that, the islanders were sober and indu: 
trious enough, tending their cattle and the flocks a 
snowy, waddling geese that gave the place its name 
They were staunch upholders of the union as well, an 
when the call came in ’sixty-one, Goose Island sent if 
full share of volunteers. 

I was fourteen when that little blaze, emerging frot 
a De Koven street barn, grew until it destroyed th 
city. The island was untouched, and that night it wa 
literally covered with thousands of refugees who stoo 
watching their burning homes making the darkness a 
bright as day. A distillery on the opposite bank wa 
partly destroyed, and afterwards I saw the looter 
rolling away huge casks, like so many beetles. Som 
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of that particular loot found its way to the island, 
here to be stored in everything conceivable, from 


itchers to milk cans. The casks, which held fifty-two. 


yallons, were evidence; they were destroyed. tk 

You might think that the great fire is the most vivid 
ind lasting impression of my life on Goose Island. But 
tisn’t. There was Patrick Henry Starr. He was the 
Swann of my youth, if I may be allowed the analogy. 
Certainly, there was a dignity and quiet aloofness that 
haracterized both. Though Starr, I imagine, was a 
nuch more commanding figure—young, good-looking, 
ix feet tall with black hair, brown eyes, and a dis- 
inguished imperial. ‘Twice a veteran, he had fought 
hrough the Civil war and had come back whole from 
hat assault upon Canada which the Fenians attempted 
n ’sixty-eight. After his return from that second 
nore or less glorious venture he was looked up to as a 
yersonage. Probably his good looks and personality 
iad as much to do with it as anything else. The men 
elt his leadership, and women, of course, adored him. 

So, when a boy was drowned in the river, and it 
vas decided to fire a cannon to raise him to the surface, 
t was only natural that every one turned to Patrick 
fenry Starr. As a military man he would know how 
o take charge of the proceedings. And take charge 
ie did: I shall never forget that day. The whole 
sland was there to watch. Patrick Henry super- 
ntended the loading—black powder and pieces of old 
ron. The arrangements completed, he told us all to 
tand back. Then he folded his arms, stood stiff as a 
‘amrod, and looked out over the water. I can see him 
iow. He had donned full uniform for the event, the 
ullest he could find, and stood there a gaudy, glitter- 
ng figure in gold, red, and blue. A sword hung at his 
ide, its scabbard polished like a mirror. He had given 
he lanyard to an assistant, for generals do not fire 
annons, and Patrick Henry Starr was this day Alex- 
inder, Caesar, and Napoleon rolled into one. The 
ssistant waited tremulously for the word. There was 
m ominous pause, a deathly stillness. 

At last—"Ready!” said Patrick Henry. Another 
ful pause that seemed like a year, and then— 
Fire!” 

A terrific blast deafened us and a cloud of smoke 
hut out our sight. No one dared move. When the 
moke cleared away, there was Patrick Henry Starr 
tanding as before, immovable and glittering, gold 
ace and all, gazing out over the water. The assist- 
nt, somewhat dazed, still clutched the lanyard string 
—but the cannon was nowhere to be seen! We found 
t later in a clump of bushes a few yards away, where 
he force of the recoil had hurled it. That is, we found 
vhat was left of it, for the overload of powder had 
rst the muzzle! It was a miracle that no one was 
illed. Nor did the drowned lad appear, although 
ext day he came up in the wake of a scow. Whereupon 
atrick Henry claimed, and was given, all. the credit 
or having “loosened” him. 


Well, that was Patrick Henry Starr—and Goose 
Island. I lost sight of them both soon after that, and 
today I don’t know whether the island still exists or 
not. Maybe there are factories there now, or an 
abattoir. Squatter sovereignty is no less precarious 
than any other, and even at the times I have just been 
speaking of, we were having our troubles. The rail- 
road, for one thing. One day, I remember, the whole 
population—women, children, and all—lay on the 
tracks to stop the first train. The only result of that 
was to bring the ‘“‘pace’” down on us—the railroad 
came through. As it happened, Patrick Henry Starr 
was away at the time, and not a few of us felt that 
somehow his presence would have repelled the invader. 
But I doubt whether even Patrick Henry could have 
successfully fought that symbol of the machine age, 
even on Goose Island. 


THE CALVERT SEAL 


THE following description of the seal of The Calvert 

Associates has been kindly supplied by Mr. R. 
T. Nichol, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to 
whom we are indebted for the suggestions followed by 
the draftsman, Mr. Stanley J. Rowland, also of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

“The society being named in honor of George Cal- 
vert, first Lord Baltimore, and the event connecting 
him with America being his foundation of the Colony 
of Maryland—the first of the English colonies per- 
mitting liberty of conscience in matters religious; and 
the whole being undertaken with the personal consent 
and approval of the sovereign—King Charles I—the 
iconography followed almost as a matter of course. 

“The seventeenth century ship, sailing, suggested a 
foundation overseas: Lord Baltimore’s arms, his per- 
sonal conduct of it; the Cross above all—the banner 
of Christian England for one thousand years—the red 
cross of St. George in a silver field—at once, the Chris- 
tian and royal character of the undertaking; and the 
particular purport of it, and the sense of divine guid- 
ance in it—best indicated by the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost: a Dove emitting golden rays—accompanied by 
the motto from sacred Scripture: Ubi Spiritus Domini, 
Ibi Libertas—Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty! The date, 1632, is, of course, that of the 
actual issuing of the charter, which, Lord Baltimore 
having died in the meantime, was granted to Cecil, the 
second Lord Baltimore, his eldest son.” 

It might, perhaps, be added to Mr. Nichol’s brief 
description of the iconography of our seal, that the two 
ships that brought the English Catholic pilgrims to 
America were named, most appropriately, the Ark and 
the Dove. 

The Maryland Pilgrims landed from these vessels 
on St. Clement’s Island, the Potomac River, on the 
twenty-fifth of March, 1634, the event marking noth- 
ing less than the turning point in the religious history, 
not only of America, but of the world. 
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HIS morning, being Sunday, I went to Mass. 

My parish church (dedicated to that obscure 

Saint, Anastasia) is in a Long Island suburb, 
but still within the limits of New York City. In my 
suburb there is an Episcopal church, the oldest on 
Long Island. There is a Community church for mem- 
bers of other Protestant bodies. Catholics are in a 
minority. Now and then we hear vague rumors that 
there is a trace of K. K. K. sentiment in the community, 
but, as a matter of fact, Catholics and others get on 
very well together, as they should. 

Later in the day, as I smoked on my verandah over- 
looking the waters of the Sound, and read the papers, 
and glanced through accumulated magazines, my 
thoughts were taken back to the morning’s Mass with 
a rather unusual vividness of interest. Like most lay 
Catholics (or so, at least, I suppose) once Mass 18 
over for the day I am not accustomed to think about 
it very much till I go again. But this morning, I read 
the very interesting essay in the Century Magazine 
by the Rev. Dr. William J. Dawson, a distinguished 
Congregational pastor and author, who also had been 
going to Mass. 

Religion belongs to the mysteries, and its essential 
principle is a belief in and reverence for things unseen. 
This statement is the point of departure for Dr. Daw- 
son’s essay. He then endeavors to show that the 
modern Church (by which, no doubt, he must mean 
the various Protestant bodies) is in grave danger of 
vulgarizing religion when it tries to rationalize its 
“mysteries.” Mankind, he declares, is separated, in 
religion, by the cleavage between the materialist and 
the spiritualist-—“between the man for whom things 
unseen are the sole realities and the man for whom 
things unseen have a sublime authenticity.” He makes 
the point that religion is deprived of its finer essences 
when reduced to severely logical terms. “Separated 
from its mystery,” says Dr. Dawson, “‘its secret and 
compelling charm is lost, and the result is what I have 
called the vulgarization of religion.” He goes on to 
say that years ago he would have written differently, 
but now his thinking is profoundly affected by the pres- 
ent “general decay of reverence, the disintegration of 
the spirit of awe, and the need for recovering this 
spirit.” It now seems to him much more essential to 
restore a profound reverence for religious ideals than 
to organize the church for popular success by business 
methods. 

“In this respect,” says Dr. Dawson, “the Roman 
Catholic Church is perfectly right when its presents 
to the people the mystery of the mass, with no attempt 
whatever to explain it. It says, ‘Here is something 
that lies beyond reason; take it or leave It; vaccept Me 
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as something inexplicable, dimly seen through sacred 
symbols, but don’t ask any logical explanations.’ - And 
the power of this appeal is witnessed by the fact that 
to multitudes of Christians the Mass, which they do 
not understand or presume to understand is the living 
core of their religion. They submit themselves to the 
charm of mystery, which draws them out of the world 
of fact into a world of faith. During Advent, I often 
attended mass at St. Patrick’s in New York, and always 
with a sense of astonishment. Here were hundred: 
of persons of all ranks of society bowed in impressive 
silence. There was no music, no exhortation; nothing 
in fact, but a lighted altar at the end of the long nave 
before which the celebrating priest bowed, murmuring 
ancient Latin words, which the distance alone mad 
unintelligible. Yet it was evident that the worshipper: 
were profoundly moved. What moved them? £ 
sense of profound awe in the presence of what to them 
was a divine mystery.” 

Further on, Dr. Dawson, after relating another ex 
tremely interesting personal experience, this time a 
a Quakers’ silent prayer meeting, says that he is “no 
contending that either in the service of the Mass or 0 
a Quakers’ meeting is to be found the sole expressiot 
of the spirit of religion, but I am pointing out tha 
both are expression of man’s awe in the presence 0 
the invisible. And I further think that the chief en 
of any service which calls itself religious is to produc 
this emotion. If worship does not create the sense a 
the presence of God, if it does not withdraw the spir 
from a materialstic world into contact with a spirituz 
world, and, for a time at least, make that spiritu: 
world more real than the visible world, it fails alt 
gether of its true object.” 

As a layman, it is not my place to argue on whethe 
or not Dr. Dawson is theologically correct in sayin 
that the chief end of any service which calls itself r 
ligious is to produce emotion—even emotion so sal 
tary as “awe in the presence of the invisible.” As 
Catholic layman, I believe what my Church teaches t 
be the chief end of religion—namely, that it is to bin 
man to God. A religious service must conduce to thi 
end to be truly religious. A service which only goes s 
far as to arouse the “emotion of awe in the presen 
of the invisible” may or may not conduce to religior 
chief end. Certainly, emotion that does not lead | 
salvific action hardly seems worthy of being placed 
the chief end of religious “services.” But, I repez 
it is not my present purpose (nor am I qualified) 
discuss Dr. Dawson’s theological definitions. 

What he had to say about the Mass led me to a 
myself what it meant to me, a Catholic layman; a 
what it probably meant to other laymen. Wheth 
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Dr. Dawson is right or wrong in thinking that its chief 
effect on believing Catholics is to arouse in them the 
emotion of awe in the presence of the invisible, he un- 
questionably is correct in calling it the living core of our 
religion. Furthermore, if it is that, it must profoundly 
affect us, not only individually, but serooratele Hence, 
also, it must affect others, our neighbors our fellow 
itizens. Our thinking, our actions, ideas, ideals, habits 
and customs, must necessarily be vitally influenced by 
something so important as the “‘livng core” of a re- 
ligion followed by some 20,000,000 Americans, of all 
sorts and conditions: rich and poor, good and bad, 
educated and ignorant, leaders and the led. As 
Augustine Birrell says somewhere, “It is the Mass that 
matters,’ and it matters to all, not only to Catholics. 
Quite apart from its purely spiritual meanings, the 
Mass is certainly the central action of the Catholic 
Church, indispensable to the continuity and the very 
existence of that church. At a time like the present, 
when religion has ceased to be tabooed as a subject for 
discussion in current literature, and when every aspect 
of it is exciting wide-spread and earnest attention, what 
the Mass means to the Catholic layman should be 
interesting and important to those who are not Catho- 
lics. 
~ Returning to Dr. Dawson’s essay, I find that he 
received his impressions of the Mass in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in New York. Not long ago, I read some 
other interesting impressions of the Mass, considered 
symbolically, and as a work of art, by Mr. Stark 
Young, who had been going to Mass, it seems, in Italy. 
I also read an article in the Freeman on the Mass 
considered as the ‘‘Grand Opera of the Poor.” In- 
deed, when I find others than Catholics writing or 
speaking favorably of their impressions of the Mass, 
[ usually find that they have gone to Mass in some im- 
gressively beautiful church like St. Patrick’s, or in 
some interesting foreign church in Italy or France. 
People who would shudderingly avoid the Mass if 
't meant plunging into the midst of the dense congre- 
yations that three or four times on Sunday pack all the 
dlentiful city churches (most of which are far indeed 
‘rom possessing the beauty of the Cathedral) will 
wax eloquently emotional in their appreciation of the 
mystery or the beauty of the Mass when they go to 
St. Patrick’s, or Chartres, or Amiens, or Seville. But, 
‘o Catholics, who willy-nilly must go to Mass on Sun- 
days and Holy Days of “‘obligation,” unless they are 
sick or travelling—and most of whom must go to 
‘hurches devoid of any piercing or even ordinary 
esthetic appeal, and who, nevertheless, wherever they 
0, are found as Dr. Dawson found them in St. 
fae “bowed in impressive silence [before ] 
|, lighted altar,” the Mass is something quite other 
han merely something that stirs their emotions. 
I do not think, with Dr. Dawson, that they “ 
»rofoundly moved” by ‘‘a sense of awe in the presence 
nf the invisible.” In the church when Mass is not 
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being said, or when it is, they are bowed before the 
Presence of God. Dr. Dawson would find them bowed 
in impressive silence in the stately aisles of the Cathed- 
ral or in the dingy little parish church, not only dur- 
ing Mass, but at all times of the day—simply because 
to Catholics the Church in which the lamp burns before 
the sanctuary is the House of God, in which, in the 
Blessed Sacrament, Christ is ever corporally present. 
When Mass is offered, then Christ renews the sacri- 
fice of Calvary—and renews the Last Supper, the giv- 
ing of His Body and His Blood for the benefit of all 
human beings. 

This is the Catholic belief. Its expression indeed 
may and often does (but more often, I think, does not) 
include the ‘‘emotion of awe in the presence of the 
invisible;” but if this were all that Catholics meant or 
got by going to Mass, I am sure it would soon cease 
to be what Dr. Dawson so truly calls it—namely, “‘the 
living core of their religion.” It is indeed the core— 
it is also the cord, for it binds. It is a force; it is an 
action; it is real. 

As I remember the Mass this morning in my port- 
able, rather tawdry, parish church, I recall other 
Masses I have attended. I remember serving a Mass, 
kneeling behind the priest on a stone that covered the 
tomb of Fray Junipero Serra, in a California mission 
church, the boom of the surf on the shore near by, the 
crying of sea-birds coming in through the open door. 
I recall the Coronation Mass of Pope Pius XI in St. 
Peter’s, with trumpets blaring from Michelangelo’s 
dome, and the Royal Guard saluting the Host with up- 
raised, naked swords, and 50,000 people, princes and 
cardinals and beggars and tramps, all sorts and condi- 
tions of mankind, kneeling about the altar. I recall a 
Mass said in a cabin of a steamship passing through the 
Gulf of Mexico, a Mass said for the soul of my father, 
who somewhere in those waters had been buried many 
years ago. I recall a Mass said in a tin chapel in a 
Haitian jungle, half naked negroes the sole congrega- 
tion save for myself. And I think of the more than 
20,000 Masses said every day in the year in the United 
States (and the million or so said every day through- 
out the world) in great basilicas or cathedrals, little 
chapels in prisons, hospitals, convents, asylums for the 
aged, the destitute, the orphans, the incurable cancer 
victims, or the seminaries training the priests who to- 
morrow will take up the same great work, the unending 
and never-to-be-ended Holy Sacrifice of the Mass which 
now for nearly 2,000 years has at once commemorated 
and maintained and continued the greatest event in the 
history of man: the Incarnation, and Life, and Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. And I know 
that for Catholics, whether a Mass be offered up amid 
the pomp of a coronation in St. Peter’s, or in a hut in 
the jungle, before one person, or a multitude, it is the 
same—it is in all essentials identical. 

Even as a layman, therefore, I think I may take the 
most respectful exception to what the sympathetic Dr. 
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Dawson says when he writes that the Church declares 
to Her children concerning the mystery of the Mass 
(‘with no attempt whatever to explain it”) “here is 
something that lies beyond reason; take it or leave it; 
accept it as something inexplicable, dimly seen through 
sacred symbols, but don’t ask any logical explana- 
tions.” It is true indeed that the central mystery of 
the Mass can not be fully explained to mortal reason, 
but the ‘‘mystery” of the Mass, to Catholics, is far 
from being merely the vague, emotion-stirring thing 
that ‘mystery’? seems to mean to others. Mystery, 
to a Catholic, in its religious sense, is not synonymous 
with the merely incomprehensible. All that we know 
is incomprehensible as to its inner being. Nor is it 
synonymous with the unknowable. Many things are 
unknowable, yet strictly natural, because of their in- 
accessibility to us—like the centre of the earth, or in 
a lesser way, and perhaps only temporarily, the summit 
of Mt. Everest. But to a Catholic a religious mystery 
is a supernatural truth, “‘one that of its very nature 
lies above the finite intelligence.” 

The Mass is such a mystery. But the Church never 
wearies of expounding that mystery, and leading its 
children nearer and nearer to its fuller (if never com- 
plete) comprehension. How is this comprehension to 
be attained? The words of the prayer said as the 
water and the wine are mixed in the Chalice best an- 
swers this: ‘‘O God, who in creating human nature, 
didst marvelously ennoble it, and hast still more mar- 
velously renewed it, grant that, by the mystery of this 
water and wine, we may be made partakers of His 
divinity who vouchsafed to become partaker of our 
humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord.” 

And equally for the little children preparing for 
their first communion, and their elders, the Church 
continuously and in a thousand ways tries to instruct 
and illumine human reason as to the meaning, and 
the mission, of the mystery of the Mass. But, still 
granting the final and ineluctable incomprehensibility 
of the Mass, there are still so many other vital ways 
in which it carries on the work of religion, in addition 
to exciting the “emotion of awe in the presence of 
the invisible,” that a Catholic, even a mere layman 
(one who is far from being well instructed in the 
Mass) can think of a score of good reasons for the 
fact that it is, as Dr. Dawson tells us, the “living core 
of their religion.” 

For example: The unchanging yet living organism 
of the Mass holds the faithful of all ages, all races, 
nations, classes, kinds, together as participants in, and 
not merely as beholders of, a great ritual Act expres- 
sing beliefs and customs and habits of a religion com- 
mon to them all—auniversal, super-national, indestruc- 
tible. And if it does this in a religious sense, it also 
does it in a social, cultural sense—it provides a centre 


§ 
of unity for a civilization. It is Order and Law, and} 
Authority, and Discipline, and, to each individual, it is 
also a personal communication with the love of God. 
Again, when the Priest stands before the altar, but 
yet afar off, as Mass begins, the Catholic everywhere 
throughout the world joins in a drama more yital than 
any other because priest and audience alike are actors, 
and what they act is not only representation and in- 
terpretation, but it also is part of that which is signi- 
fied—it is the actual continuation of the sacrifice of 
Christ—the work of Atonement. | 
The Catholic knows too that there is nothing, not 
even the very least of all the ceremonial observances 
and customs, which is idle, or insignificant. They 
express some high truth, secure or embody some great 
principle, or symbolize some sacred mystery. They 
are full also of the suggestions and memories of his- 
tory. The garments, the utensils, some of cola 
monies, link us of today with the pagan and pre- 
Christian search after God, with the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Synagogue. They recall the catacombey 
and the persecutions through all the centuries. The 
very color of the robe Worn by the priest carries its 
lessons, its particular and its general message—green, 
the prevailing color of nature, used on Sundays on 
which no particular festival occurs; white, emblematic 
of purity, used on all feasts of Our Lord, except thos 
relating to His Passion, to those of His Mother, and 
of the saints not martyrs, and on festivals of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Red, the color of blood, is proper 
to all martyrs’ days; also, as the hue of fire, it is worn 
in Pentecost, to denote the tongues of flame that de 
scended on the Apostles. Purple, the color of mourn- 
ing, for Advent and Lent, the penitential seasons; and 


black, on Good Friday and in all Masses for the rh 
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And as the colors change, so also the prayers of th 
Mass, and the Gospel passages, and the great poems 
which run through the liturgy, all save the unvarying 
Canon, change as the year of the Church passes through 
its marvelous pageant, drama, chronicle, and action. 

This, it seems to me, in most general terms, is what 
the Mass means to the Catholic. He may or may not 
be seized by the emotion of awe—but he believes that 
in the Mass he is in the presence of the Founder of 
Christianity—that he is taking part in the action de 
creed by that Founder for the securing of happiness 
and peace and joy for mankind—that this action is the 
living core not only of spiritual life on earth but the 
core also of Christian civilization, its effects being for 
all mankind, not only for the professed Catholic. Be 
lieving this—and hundreds of millions of men and 
women believe it—the Catholic has gone to Mass fot 
nearly 2,000 years, and will continue to go until time 
is no more and the mystery of the Mass is revealed 
in the light and love and life of eternity. | 
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THE COLLECTED YEATS 


By THOMAS WALSH 


HE very exquisite lyric poet, William Butler 

Yeats, acknowledges the passing years with a 

collected and complete edition of his poems, es- 
says and plays,’ and we of his own generation, who re- 
member the first thrill of his lovely songs, realize the 
arrival of middle-age and the passing of a contempo- 
rary idol to the shelves of the standard authors. 

Those of us who are of Irish race or tradition must 
look back gratefully to Yeats’s service to his nation and 
his race. The world of fashion had sighed in the 
drawing-rooms of London and New York over the 
sentimental songs of Thomas Moore, that strange ex- 
ile from Erin, whose books of controversy, as well as 
the pursuits of his life, so strangely belied his personal 
habits and his national and religious tenets. Letters 
in a purer form had given homage to James Clarence 
Mangan, another strange outlander in the bookish 
world; but it remained for William Butler Yeats, com- 
ing fortunately at a period of decline after the Tenny- 
sons, Brownings and Swinburnes, to prove to the liter- 
ary English-speaking world, that poetry was still alive, 
that there were chords to the poetical lyre yet unstrung 
and that in ancient Ireland we might find springs of 
eternal youth and holiness yet properly unacknowl- 
edged by the world. 

Yeats made Ireland fashionable; the studios took 
over the misty shadows, the overtones and overlights 
of Celtic imagery out of Lady Gregory’s decorative 
treatment of the Celtic sagas; the pale greys and ashen 
blues of northern hills and skies became the ordinary 
tones of our drawing-rooms and book covers—the 
dreamy lads and lassies of Tirnanog took the places 
once adorned by the Fatimas and Childe Harolds and 
their bulbuls in an earlier generation. 

For poetry at large it was a moment of renovation. 
In France literature moves in schools—schools .of 
classicists, romanticists, Parnassians and symbolists in 
the rank and file of the fishpools; but never before in 
English had we seen a volte-face comparable to that 
accomplished by Yeats and the small band of his fol- 
lowers of the Celtic school. 

It was a school of delicate tones and muffled music, 
where the figures (even in Yeats’s later plays) moved 
in the half light of the moon at daybreak. A mythol- 
Ogy intangible, unmoral, incomplete and quite at the 
irresponsible taste of the author: a rhythm of plunk- 
ing to a loose string that was preferred to formed 
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music, a sigh instead of a tragic sob, something so 
shimmery and cobwebby that its endurance could 
hardly be postulated. It was, in fact, a leaven—a new 
chord of poetry rather than the new poetry its fol- 
lowers claimed. It became an affectation overnight 
and caused the inanition and destruction of many poets 
just as it had given a moment of life to some others. 

Yeats came to dogmatize in a strange, cloudy, uncon- 
vincing manner; his criticism, his Ideas of Good and 
Evil and other essays, reveal the lack of positive con- 
struction, the lack of solid foundation that have char- 
acterized all his plays and weakened his longer lyrics. 
Even to the pieces of action taken from Gaelic legend, 
he has added nothing of stability, nothing more than 
the charming elusive personal mist that seemed to 
make his fancies pantheistic, principally because it was 
impossible to detect their definite limitations. 

We owe a debt to Yeats for his lovely incorpora- 
tions of Celtic legend into the acknowledged body of 
English letters; for an exquisite technical sense and 
practice, for the impressionism of his expression and 
the decorative quality of his mise-en-scene. He is 
really a very great artist, as distinguished from the 
claims of an original poet; he has an unusual sense of 
the kinship of the graphic and the literary arts and is 
original and delicate in his application of color, as 
were the impressionistic masters in the natural scenes 
they strove to paint. 

It would be unwise for younger writers to follow 
Yeats’s style, or Swinburne’s style or Whitman’s style. 
All are great artists or geniuses, if you wish, express- 
ing themselves in their own way. In France, Anatole 
France has just finished a career of personal expres- 
sionism equally dangerous, if not impossible, to dupli- 
cate. Yeats is a personality as valuable to art as he 
has been to the vindication of Irish letters; we owe 
him many thanks, but little veneration. 

Already the Celtic school has followed the snows of 
yester-year, and we may now question how much we 
have profited by its contribution to our taste and liter- 
ary method. In art, Augustus John and his northern 
confréres have been overwhelmed by the delirium from 
Russia; the tom-toms of Cuba and Tin Pan Alley have 
drowned out the modulated proses and the perfume 
symphonies of Dublin and Paris. 

Envisaging the free verse of today, the creation 
for the most part of young authors whose title 
and possession of the English language are hardly yet 
in fee-simple, we may be excused for turning a wistful 
gaze upon our old volumes of Blair on the Sublime and 
the unities of a vanished Brunetiere. Will the recent 
graduate take pity on our middle-age? Will the wise 
young critics of our press kindly temper the wind? 
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LIFTING THE VEIL OF TANIT 


By BYRON KUHN DE PROROK 


HE site of ancient Carthage is one of the most 

beautiful in the world. The ruins of the city 

of Queen Dido, Hannibal, St. Louis of France, 
and other giants of history stands on a peninsula six- 
teen miles north of the city of Tunis, in French North 
Africa. It is surrounded by a panorama of natural 
beauty equal in interest to the great history that is 
attached to this rocky promontory. 

A hundred years ago, the site of the city that once 
challenged the supremacy of the world with Rome was 
unknown, so completely had Cato’s “Delenda est 
Carthago” been consummated. But a city that had a 
million inhabitants and 
lasted over fifteen cen- 
turies, with a surface of 
twenty-four square miles, 
could not entirely disap- 


pear even under the de- 

structive forces of the 

Roman conquerors. 
Excavations have been 


carried on spasmodically 
for forty years, but bar- 
ring the Punic tombs dis- 
covered by Father De- 
lattre, only one solitary 
Punic ruin has been found. 
This is being excavated at 
the present moment and 
each day is throwing new 
light on the art and reli- 
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of their predecessors, the Romans and early Christians. 
The aqueduct, the theatre, the odeon and vast cisterns - 
have been partly uncovered, but the wonders of Carth- 
age visible today are the early Christian basilicas that 
have been found by Father Delattre, the great French 


scientist and North African explorer. 


It is due to him also that at Carthage there is one 


of the finest, though least known museums, in the 


world—filled with treasures of many empires and peo- 


ples who have disappeared in the twilight of the ages. 

The Carthaginians were a great commercial people 
—their ships are known to have traded thousands of 
miles from their city. Be- 
ing a Phoenician people, 
brought thither, legend 
says, by Queen Dido in 850 
B.C., they knew how to use 
their Semitic qualities to 


city of antiquity. 

The Phoenicians were 
the first people to invent. 
an alphabet and it is rec- 
orded that centuries before 
Christ the Carthaginians 
made use of paper money. 
Carthage was the first city 
to use paving stones, and 
the historians speak of its 

ay houses being seven stories 
fh high. Such edifices must 


gion of a lost empire. 
Perhaps as last we shall 
know a little of the history 
of Carthage, from) the 
Punic side—not the 
Roman—from this temple 
dedicated to the goddess 
Tanit. 

The ruins of the first Carthage are still beneath the 
surface of the other layers of different civilizations. 
In one portion of the excavation seven stratas of dif- 
ferent periods of man have been uncovered—seven 
cities one above the other. Ancient Arab Carthage 
has given up some beautiful examples of glazed 
pottery. The crusade of St. Louis of France in 1370 
left some interesting coins. The Byzantines, who had 
an empire there for over a hundred years, have also 
left traces of their dominion—a church, several 
houses, fortifications, and débris of all sorts. ‘The 
Vandals destroyed more than they left, and though 
coins, armor, and tombs of the Vandal period exist, 
yet the greatest number of ruins and remains are those 


Ul 
iW have left foundations, and 
it it is our hope to find traces 
of the roads and forum of 
Punic Carthage this win- 
ter. Another site that is 
still an unsolved mystery 
is the position of the an- 
cient ports. | 
The fleets of Carthage once nearly conquered the 
civilized world. Hanno, in the fifth century B.C., 
explored the west coast of Africa and brought back 
“gorillas,” a Punic name that has since remained. 
Galleys reached Britain and the Baltic—some think the 
Carthaginians even reached America. For several 
hundred years the Punic wars caused misery and havoc 
in all lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
vast fleets and armies that waged them sailed from the 
ports of Carthage. That is why we are starting ex- 
tensive excavations to locate these harbors. 
From the ancient historians, Appian, Polybius and 
Pliny, we know that these ports were among the won- 
ders of the ancient world. They were two in number. 


make Carthage the richest 
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The military port was circular, with the admiral’s 
palace in the centre on a small island, and the commer- 
cial port that connected with the military port was 
quadrilateral. A splendid circular array of giant col- 
umns surrounded the military port, between which the 
galleys were hauled up. From the admiral’s palace 
all the operations of the two great ports could be seen 
and the fleets were manoeuvered and directed from one 
goint. A channel led to the sea and this was guarded 
it night with a mighty chain. Our efforts this winter 
will be centred on locating the quays and in digging 
shafts into the ground in search of the forum or 
‘agora” that we know from historians was adjacent to 
he ports. It is in this quarter that we are excavating 
he Temple of Tanit, recently discovered. This is the 
irst clue to Punic Carthage and it is producing great 
esults. Already several hundred inscriptions, votive 
tars, and painted vases in thousands have been re- 
overed. 

Many scientists and students have come to work on 


his important clue to a lost civilization. Abbé 
thabot of the French Institute undertook the 
leciphering of the Punic inscriptions. Mr. Icard 


nd Mr. Groseille of Tunis made the plans and draw- 
igs. Mr. Harden of the University of Cambridge 
id the cataloguing, and Mr. Bariére of the New York 
‘imes, the photography. The excavations were super- 
ised by the director of the Government Services, by 
Ar. Duff of Oxford University, and myself. To give 
ne an idea of what a large staff is needed for 
ientific and careful work in a single excavation, con- 
der that all the earth removed has to be sieved— 
ften by hand—a slow and patient process, but one 
lat pays in the end. Coins, jewels, cameos, amulets, 
sads, etc., have been recovered in quantities; five thou- 
ind coins have been dug up in six weeks; every inch 
the site producing relics of many civilizations. 


ga 
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The great depth of the excavations is one of the 
problems and sometimes tons of earth have to be 
carried to the sea to avoid dumping it on a spot that 
may conceal other archaeological treasures. The earth 
deposit in Carthage has been calculated, in the hollows 
between the hills, as being as much as one yard a 
century! This means digging down twenty yards to 
get to the city that Scipio destroyed in 140 B.C. 

The great romance of excavation lies not only in the 
objects and monuments of lost civilizations that one 
may find, but also in the revealing of new historic dates 
and links between different races. For instance, near 
the rock bottom of the temple of Tanit, which means 
the oldest period, we have found traces of a great 
Egyptian influence, and the problem that now presents, 
itself is, were the people of the Pharoahs here before 
Dido and her Phoenicians? By the complete excava- 
tion now begun, we may prove this and add a new page 
to history, incidentally abolishing the legend that Dido 
founded Carthage and extending the history of the 
city some several centuries. 

We are also excavating an early Christian chapel 
filled with early Christian sculpture, inscriptions, and 
statuettes. ‘These statuettes are of great importance, 
for Father Delattre claims they are the oldest known 
replicas of the Virgin Mary. 

I have just briefly illustrated the great general 
importance of this undertaking and a little of the 
romance and beauty of this dead city, whose silent 
desolate shores are lapped by the waves of the ancient 
Mediterranean Sea. We hope that students and pil- 
grims of antiquity will take an interest in the expedi- 
tion now being planned and that America will join 
France in a scientific alliance to resurrect from its dust 
of ages the city of Hannibal and St. Augustine, and 
bring back to all lovers of art, history and religion the 
romance of this, once the fourth city of antiquity, 
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By L. J-3 


(The present Italian crisis gives a special interest to the study of 
Mussolini and Fascism, in two articles, written by Mr. L. J. S. W ood, 
who has resided in Rome for many years and whose articles in The 
Tablet, The Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals have made him 
widely known as a thoughtful and exceptionally well-informed com- 
mentator on Italian affairs.) 


HE Italian political situation has been at a dead- 

lock for some time. There are signs of an ap- 

proach to a solution, but the fundamental reason 
for the deadlock divergence remains. More time, the 
gradual prevalence of common sense and patriotism 
over prejudice, will be required before anything ap- 
proaching the ideal is reached—the ideal of an Italy 
run by all good Italians, uniting wholeheartedly and 
unselfishly, with no thought for anything but Italy. 

The facts leading up to the divergence and the 
deadlock are: Italy after the Armistice drifted into a 
mess; in 1921 it seemed to be sinking into the mud, 
powerless to help itself. By October, 1922, Fascism 
had pulled it out; Fascism then called for the loyal 
and unreserved support of all good Italians to clean 
things up and establish and stabilize new conditions 
founded on law and order, discipline, work and a new 
spirit. A number of people refused to give fully loyal 
and unreserved support. Fascism then set its back 
against the wall: “Even if you will not help me I am 
going on; I desire and ask every good Italian to be 
with me, but those who will not come and work with 
me I must look upon as against me.” 

Shorn of all contingent circumstances, that is a fai, 
not unduly pro-Fascist summary of the Fascist attitude 
and claim. For the case on the other side, shorn of 
contingent circumstances of political preconceptions, 
prejudice and spite, anger at the loss of privileged posi- 
tions, there is still a good deal to be said. Unconstitu- 
tionalism is alleged, illegalism—the failure of 
Fascism, constitutionally established in authority, to 
put an end to the violent methods of the “‘revolution- 
ary’ period. Up to now defective human nature on 
each side has not been able to bring itself to reason out 
what there is of justice in the opposing arguments, to 
meet on what there is of common ground and work 
together. For two years defective human nature has 
been digging itself in deeper in its own view, playing 
moreover, into the hands of the extremists—the ultra 
violent on the Fascist side, the extreme Socialists and 
Communists among the opposition who have no desire 
at all for “normalization,” who live by disorder. 

It is, of course, with these extremists that the fault 
lies. They are the curse of life today—today particu- 
larly after the passion aroused by the great war. All 
over the world they will be a curse until men of good 
will unite to tread under foot if necessary—as if only 
united they well could do—the extremists of the mens 
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insana, whether they be extremists in mere selfishness, 
or so-called patriotism, or so-called internationalism, 
or accursed lust of violence. | 
Here we have an opposition to Fascism and Musso- 
lini, some of whom in quite good faith distrust the 
methods by which Fascism came to power—methods 
which, in actual fact, were forced on it by the revolu- 
tionary violence which government after government 
had failed to check, and which had to be killed some- 
how. These quite justly complain that even with 
Fascism constitutionally in power, there are parts of 
the country where these methods still continue. After 
two years of Fascist rule conditions are not normal, 
politically or socially. A second part of the opposition 
just resents losing the privileged positions—let us say 
frankly, graft—it used to enjoy. A third part consti 
tutes the extremists, the disorder seekers. | 
Mussolini and the best of his men are sincerely desir 
ous of regularizing, normalizing, constitutionalizing— 
things. With however, it must be remembered, th 
natural determination that there must be no yieldin 
in wiping clean the slate. The Fascist effort, whicl 
indeed did lift Italy out of chaos at the cost of 300 
patriotic lives, has developed into the Fascist insistenc 
that Italy shall not sink back again. Another part 0 
Fascism, brave, too, and patriotic in fighting times, ha 
now in mind nothing more than holding on to the pos. 
tion of power—petty power though it may be— 
has gained. | 
In this category are the so-called “Rasses,” autc 
crats in country districts, over whom the regular ay 
thority of the prefect still finds it difficult to prevail. . 
third part of Fascism forms the extremists, erstwht 
Socialists or Communists perhaps, who went over | 
the movement from fear or for what could be gotte 
out of it when it was seen to be top dog. 
In this last category, though with part place too 
the second, must be included the instigators as well } 
the agents of outrage. Many acts of violence—tl 


! 


Matteotti murder is the outstanding instance—ha» 
been purely political and premeditated. There ha’ 
been those among Mussolini’s followers who showil 


Hh 


courage and devotion during the fighting days, and wh 


were given positions of responsibility in consequent, 
but who have shown themselves unworthy of any tru. 
They may have been simply patriotic in the beginniz 
—when they gained power they thought of nothing bt 
holding on to it and getting all they could out of ; 
And they hesitated at nothing. 

Signor Mussolini, it has been said, is sincerely des: 
ous of normalization and of coéperation to that end f 
all good Italians. He has made notable advances, f 


° ° . ls 
parliament and privately, to leaders of parties af 


} 


} 
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other circles who have not seen their way towards sup- 
porting this policy. In most cases he has met with a 
blank refusal. But what is now seen to be remarkable 
is that every such advance of his has been followed 
immediately by an outrage on the part of his extremist 
followers—the ready counter from those who live on 
disorder, or at least on abnormality, to any approach 
to normalization and peace. The Matteotti murder, 
even if not fully premeditated as murder, was the 
counter to Mussolini’s speech holding out the olive 
branch across the floor of the Chamber. And it is this 
refusal to listen to the advances he has made, this blind 
opposition, that has brought an occasional fighting note 
into some of his utterances, particularly to his own fol- 
lowers. For it is vitally necessary, in order to under- 
stand the situation here and the Fascist attitude, to 
remember always that, desirous as they may be of the 
cooperation of all good Italians for the good of Italy, 
Mussolini and his followers, the best and sanest of 
them, are determined that their work shall not be un- 
done. Italy shall not be allowed in any case to slip 
back into the political, financial, economic, social slough 
from which Fascism lifted it. Political opponents put 
Fascism on a par with themselves; they regard the 
present time as just a phase, a Fascist phase, on the 
same political plane as a Liberal or a Democratic phase 
or, as some opposition parties have recently been trying 
to arrange, as a sequel to Mussolini’s downfall—a 
Socialist-Popular-Democratic episode of power. Never 
again, says Fascism, is Italy to be the plaything of 
political parties. A new era, a new spirit, now exists 
and must be rooted and remain. 

It has been argued that Signor Mussolini must have 
known of the untrustworthiness of some of his follow- 
ers—several in high places—as he must know of the 
“Rasses”’ still existing in the country and of their 
defiance of the constitutional authority of the prefects. 
That is perfectly just criticism. He must have known 
and he must know. But if we recall his own position 
ind that of Fascism and the country in October, 1922, 
while we recognize, after the startling revelations of 
the Matteotti crime, that he waited too long, that he 
ought to have made a more summary clearance of such 
intrustworthy elements—we can at the same time rec- 
ognize the difficulties of the situation in which he was, 
aas been and to a great extent still is placed. 

Signor Mussolini was entrusted with power by the 
Sing in a manner in full accord with the constitution of 
‘he country, but the way in which that consummation 
was reached was illegal to a degree. Possibly the most 
»aradoxical event in the history of Italy was the Fascist 


march across the Piazza of the Quirinal on October 
| 


28, 1922, when King Victor Emanuel stood for hours 
on the balcony of the palace taking the salute of the 
40,000 Fascists—in sentiment gloriously loyal, in ac- 
tion utterly illegal. In wearing uniform and carrying 
arms (with carbines, the property of the regular army) 
with machine guns, and at least one small field piece— 
in the whole March on Rome in fact—they were break- 
ing any number of their country’s laws with the sincere 
and quite warranted conviction in their hearts that 
they were saving it from Communism and chaos. 

The writer has always doubted whether Mussolini 
himself desired to take full and sole political responsi- 
bility, whether he would not have preferred to have 
associated with him Signor Salandra perhaps, and one 
or two other statesmen of experience and known patri- 
otism. The needs of the moment, however, forced the 
charge on him alone. Indeed it is said, that Salandra 
when consulted advised the King strongly that Musso- 
lini alone could take charge of the abnormal situation. 
In the first place it would have been difficult for Salan- 
dra, Orlando or other ex-Prime Ministers to work 
with, presumably under, the chief of such an obviously 
unconstitutional movement as was Fascism at the mo- 
ment—granted that Mussolini was appointed most 
constitutionally by the King. In the second place, if, 
as the writer thinks, Mussolini would have preferred 
to associate experienced sound patriots with him in the 
government of the country, the other active fighting 
leaders of the movement which had now culminated in 
the practically bloodless triumph of the March on 
Rome, were quite determined that Fascism alone— 
their chief alone—must take control. There must be 
a clean up. It could never be thorough if the old 
crowd, the old spirit, had anything to do with it. 

It is seen now to be a fact that Mussolini alone had 
the necessary authority. He alone could take the first 
and immediately necessary step of getting the invading 
army out of Rome and back to their homes—as he did 
in twenty-four hours. The march through Rome on 
that Tuesday had been a really inspiring suggestion— 
for, although there were massed only 40,000, out of 
several hundred thousands—to represent a young 
Italy, recovered, disciplined, determined, it was a 
welcome surprise and an inspiration for such as had 
been rendered anxious by the aspect of squadrons and 
individuals marching, bivouacking and assembling in 
the Villa Borghese on the Sunday and Monday before. 

Looking back, it seems far more remarkable that 
any one man should have been able to control and dis- 
cipline those dangerously determined bands than that 
now, after two years, some of those fighters in certain 
parts of the country are not yet quite in hand. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT : 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART | 


HEN Louis Veuillot? assumed the direction of 
’Univers in the spring of 1843 the prospects 
of Catholic journalism and propaganda were 

little more encouraging than they had been in his youth. 
Practically all the organs of the ‘‘Grande Presse” 
were bitterly anti-Catholic and anti-Christian. On the 
Constitutionnel, founded by Thiers in 1830, a writer, 
and one of the most highly paid, was retained, who 
specialized in articles offensive to religion. The 
Journal des Débats bid high for feuilletons from the 
pen of Eugene Eue. On the Siecle any drop in cir- 
culation figures was the signal for sensational charges 
against Rome and the Jesuits, which lasted till the 
curve began to ascend again. ‘The press, at its worst, 
only reflected tendencies prevailing among its sub- 
scribers and readers. Michelet was telling students 
at the Collége de France that “Catholicism meant 
death.” Lacordaire was forced to take off his religious 
habit before mounting the estrade to deliver his 
lectures. The only Catholic paper in Paris enjoying any 
esteem was l’Avenir, and this was largely due to the 
personality and reputation of Montalembert who 
edited and subsidized it. Ozanam was conducting a 
country sheet, the Tribune de Bailly and was not to 
found Ere Nouvelle till ten years later. Veuillot’s 
younger brother and biographer has described a visit 
paid to the offices of l’Univers in 1840 on the eve of 
the elder’s departure for Africa. A man in clerical 
dress writing at a table, a lad setting type slowly in the 
same dark room were the only signs of life. Every- 
thing bespoke languor and decay. 

Veuillot changed all this. From the moment that 
he entered upon his duties at the rue des Fossés St. 
Jacques, the Parisians, curious about new things, like 
the inhabitants of ancient Athens, became conscious 
that a new voice was speaking which it would be affec- 
tation to ignore. Veuillot was not only a great Catholic 
but a great editor, in the true line of Greeley, Dana, 
and later, of W. T. Stead. He knew “‘what the public 
wants,” as well as and better than his worldly rivals. 
He knew the unfailing attraction the reading public 
finds in vivid and colorful pictures of its own life 
day by day, and its secret admiration for the man 
bold enough and skilful enough to “go after” the 
spoiled idols and stuffed shirts of the market place. 
Editorially, he foresaw that paradox can be made 
popular and that there are joints in the harness of 
the most worldly and arrogant of Blunderbores which 
only paradox reaches effectively. 

He was not only a great editor but a ubiquitous 
reporter. He was aware, as every good metropolitan 
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news writer is aware, that the office is the place ta 
write good stories, but the streets the place to find’ 
them. He had the flair for the violent contrasts that, 
make them. Sessions of the Chamber, first nights at. 
theatres, café concerts, funerals, political meetings and 
meetings of workers, literary solemnities, the light. 
talk in all-night restaurants, the come and go of the 
boulevards, were fish to his net, and texts for his un-. 
ceasing propaganda. No disreputable corner of the 
“Ville Lumiére,” however dark or gaudily veneered, 
was secure from his sudden descent and might not find. 
itself matter for a leading article in l’Univers on the’ 
morrow. 

“Muck-raking!”” Veuillot was accused of it. His 
answer is historical. “I go to the muck-heap with a 
spade, to clear it away; not with a fork, to turn it. 
over.” One part of his equipment for polemical) 
journalism was a swiftness, all Gallic, in repartee. 
Another was a faculty for removing an argument from 
the ground chosen by his attackers to loftier altitudes 
where the adversary could not breathe so easily as one 
accustomed to dwell upon the heights. In an article 
on Rome, he had mentioned, with what was considered 
disrespect, a paving project undertaken by the French 
authorities who were at that time occupying the 
Eternal City. ‘‘M. Veuillot Wants Rome Unpaved,” 
was the obvious comment. Read Veuillot’s rejoinder, 
“Rome has been paved, and only God, if He so wills. 
can unpave it now. But make no mistake. God has 
His unpavers as He has His other workers. He calls 
them, and they come. No city exists that can be sure 
it will never be unpaved.” b 

The new appreciation of Veuillot’s place in litera. 
ture has led to an attempt, that seems inevitable wher 
one who is a believer takes the world’s admiration by 
storm, to separate the man of letters from the mai 
of faith, the critic from the Christian. One cal 
imagine how Veuillot himself, who often declared tha) 
a man can not be “separated,” because belief and un 
belief are penetrative qualities, would have dealt wit, 
the theory. As a Catholic he was frankly intrans) 
geant. 


2a 


He was for the Apostolic See and th 
apostolate, for open warfare and the unified comman¢ 
There were many Catholics in Europe, as the Cor 
ference of Malines in 1863 was to show, willing t) 
attenuate, to “‘soft-pedal,” if a popular phrase may t 
permitted, if by this means some tenuous link coul 
be spun between faith and “scientific thought.” © 
these mid-century modernists Veuillot was the be’ 
noire, as he is the béte noire of their apologis) 
today. 

“Their profession,” he pointed out with dead 
logic, ‘commits’ them to a positive belief in supe 
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natural happenings recorded since the dawn of the 
Church, and authenticated by her even in our own 
day and in the midst of modern society. To defend 
oneself from excessive belief with reasons which have 
their origin less in examination of the circumstances 
than in a general repugnance to the miraculous is, for 
a true Catholic, the lowest depth of childishness and 
inconsequence.” 

As a critic he was equally uncompromising. The 
point of view from which he appraised literature and 
art was always the Catholic and moral one, because 
he had no other. ‘‘It is to the Church,” he often re- 
minded his readers, “that I owe my intelligence, as it 
is to my baptism that I owe my liberty.” ‘That his 
judgments were often marvels of penetration, that the 
ethic and the aesthetic so often found themselves in 
harmony, caused him neither surprise nor complacency. 
He would have been very much surprised if it had 
happened otherwise. ‘He found irreligion,” says 
Maurice Vallés, ‘‘not only harmful, but ugly.” Not 
only ugly, one might add, but essentially second rate. 
“He always has God and grammar on his side,” 
grumbled Monselet. 

His weapons were never poisoned ones. But it 
must be admitted that Gallic salt was not spared to 
make the wounds they inflicted tingle and smart. “If 
the elders had sung as they waited for Susannah, we 
should have had something like the Chansons des Bois 
et des Rues.” We have seen to what level in rejoinder 
such a thrust drove Victor Hugo. “What I gave you 
was a pin-prick,”’ Veuillot could risposte in turn. “It 
is only because you are always scratching it that it has 
become envenomed.” Of Scribe, now perceived to 
have been the most devastating influence the stage 
has endured, he could write, forestalling Shaw and 
modern dramatic criticism by sixty years. ‘‘M. Scribe 
is just at the level of modern society. And I am afraid 
that society will be for many years at the level of M. 
Scribe.” Of de Musset—‘He pretended to be young 
all his life, and perhaps never was. His 
/wings are on his feet, never on his shoulders.” And 
of Gautier—“There is something repellant to me in 
his description of a man, even to his Greek nose and 
his round cheeks, as though it were a question of a 
girl. Pleonasms in style are the stamp of 
literary poverty, just as loquacity in business affairs 
is the stamp of the man who lacks capital.” And 
‘how far has the taste or quality of the spectacles 
offered the tired business man, on roof garden or at 
‘wintergarden, changed for the better in the seven de- 
wcades since Veuillot wrote—‘Golden rain and legs— 
Jlegs—legs! Can the public ever have too much gold 
jor too many legs?” 

, His life was hard and sad, filled with domestic 
‘bereavement and sacrifices of which he kept the 
secret. He had his hours of despondency, his Geth- 
\semanes, when those nearest to him by faith and friend- 


jPhip drew afar off atid stood against him, and when 


| 
| 
| 


the tempter whispered in his ear the diabolical ‘‘cui 
bono ?” 

“I defend property,” he wrote near the end of his 
life in one of these moments of depression, ‘‘and have 
never saved a penny, nor been the owner of a single 
acre: aristocracy, and I have never met two aristocrats 
worthy the name: royalty, in a world which will never 
see another true king. All these things I defended 
from love of the people, and I am pilloried as their 
enemy: from love of liberty, and liberty will hang me 
to a lamp post the first chance it gets. Perhaps 1 
have believed too much in liberty, and spoken of it too 
often.” 

For Veuillot was of the people, and to be of the 
people heart and soul, means for a man obsessed with 
a love of justice, a tragic outlook on life. The liberty 
of which he spoke was something quite outside forms 
of government, indeed his experience told him that 
those who professed liberty loudest were the ones most 
to be distrusted. He was haunted by a sense of the 
peculiar danger to which popular governments are 
exposed who will not take God in as a partner. He had 
a theory, which current events are proving strangely 
prophetic, that liberty, using the word in its familiar 
and, as he believed, misinterpreted sense, had disturbed 
a natural order, and that an order, less natural, but 
armed with formidable powers, would one day return 
and make short work of it. 

It is in this very sense of an abiding peril that M. 
Beaunier, to whose scholarly and sympathetic study it 
is time to return, finds a key which explains a great 
deal of Louis Veuillot that seems extravagant, or even 
intolerable, to the worldly mind. The danger of 
making a fatally wrong choice in life is present for all. 
But for the young man of the people, who is met on 
the very threshold of adolescence by life’s injustice, 
its inequitable distribution of property and happiness, 
the peril is terribly imminent. Here a wrong step 
once taken is hard to retrace. Veuillot never forgot 
that he had been just such a young man, beset by just 
such dangers. In religion he had found peace, security, 
honored maturity, reverend grey hairs. He saw the 
same boon offered to all, and rejected by nine out of 
ten. Hence, the fierce anger with which his heart was 
filled when contemplating any tendency, whether in art, 
letters or politics, which confused the issue, or ren- 
dered distasteful the yoke he had found so sweet, 
the burden he had borne so easily. 

“At the thought of what he had risked,” says M. 
Beaunier, ‘‘Veuillot shuddered. All his life he felt 
the thrill of that danger. An immense charity urged 
him to preserve his neighbor from it, but first of all 
to save his brothers in the common people. This is 
what makes his anger so lofty and poignant. His 
criticisms, even when they seem unjust, are not useless 
if they warn teachers and writers to beware of ideas 
which can work such havoc in a human soul.” 


(The second of two studies.) 
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CARDINAL MERCIER’S MESSAGE 


(The following letter written to Mr. C. L. Duval of New 
York, by His Eminence Cardinal Mercier of Malines, of which 
only a brief extract has been published in the daily press, gives 
avaluable picture of the great prelate and patriot and the spirit- 
ual philosophy that has so endeared him to the people of the 
whole world.) 

Malines, Belgium. 


OU asked me to continue by correspondence the friendly 
talk we had when you came to see me at |’Hermite last June. 
You were especially keen to know what I thought of the future, 
at this juncture, after four years of war and six years of arm- 
istice-——and to hear on what grounds I based my opinion. You 
are so kind as to say that the sympathy your countrymen bear 
to me, and which I reciprocate with all my heart, makes them 
wish to keep in soul-contact with us, and with dear Belgium 
which they connect with my poor self. 
What do I think of the future, from the moral point of view, 
the only one about which I am qualified to speak? 


This is not easy to define. The world, at this hour, is a 
great invalid. All eyes are turned to the physicians, all lips 
anxiously asking: “Is there hope of recovery? Have you a 
remedy—the remedy?” The physicians have no concrete answer, 
or rather, they give divers answers all at once. The more the 
consultations and remedies multiply, the more we realize that 
we are at a standstill. 

Optimist or pessimist, which shall it be? From a hypotheti- 
cal consideration of the situation in the present premises, there 
is something to justify and explain either tendency, but, in my 
humble judgment, under the broader view which should be 
decisive, optimism must prevail. “Be confident in spite of all,” 
were my words to my fellow-citizens, at one of the darkest 
hours of recent history. ‘“‘No matter how troubled, how close 
to disaster and despair conditions may be, let every one keep 
his head erect and his heart steady, because discouragement 
has never begotten energy, and energy alone breeds triumph.” 

Marshal Foch, in his lessons of war, asks to whom, in armed 
conflict, victory belongs—and he answers his query: to the 
strongest will, which bends the weaker. 

O, ye young men, compatriots, men of the people and rep- 
resentatives of the people, whether of Belgium or of other 
countries, do ye wish to help your brothers, the allies of yester- 
day, in the struggle we have made for ten years to obtain 
peace? Then be men of energy. Should some vacillate or 
yield, be ye, the controlling majority, at all events steadfast. 

Surely we have a supreme reason for being optimistic in the 
sacrifice of men and wealth that we have made in order that 
justice shall prevail in international relations and in the social 
order. Divine Providence will reckon in our favor this great 
sacrifice. 

Alas! I know that since then both nations and individuals 
have undergone a great change: self-seeking, the thirst for 
pleasure, the lust for money have too often overcome self- 
denial and devotion to the commonweal while political parti- 
sanship and class strife have impeded unity of action and have 
rendered the commonwealth asunder. In this, however, I rec- 
ognize the effects of nerve collapse due to the hyperstrain of 
protracted war. A few more swings, and the pendulum will 
return to the vertical. Here in Belgium and in France, there 
is no doubt that the rising generation gives promise of an 
abundant reserve of national energy, faith and discipline. Re- 
spect for and love of authority are growing, clearing the air, 
spreading currents of confidence, casting seeds of peace. 
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Shall this youthful levy be encouraged in the hope of a uni. 
versal peace? Yes, I agree, provided it be understood that 
true péace dwells in man’s conscience; that, to spread a true 
brotherhood abroad, whether within the nation or in the 
commonwealth of peoples and states, it is first of all necessar} 
to settle men’s hearts in charity. The world is too vast, socia’ 
groups too unlike, local interests tco divergent and too ofter 
antagonistic, to encompass all humanity in one nation. 

Then, if it is inevitable that there be different countries 
with definite boundaries, the danger must subsist that one 01 
other of them will attempt to extend its dominions to 
detriment of its neighbor; hence the danger of quarrels, threat 
ening open war. q 

If all agreed to submit to one and the same moral authority 
it would be possible to keep the peace. But should one ) 
them deny this moral authority, seek alliances to build up it 
predominance over others, the peril of war must inevitably en 
sue. The quarrel which has not been peacefully settled cai 
only be squared by force of arms. Nothing can prevent this 
No nation, no league of nations will ever be able to assert it 
will if not endowed with the right to command obedience fror) 
the consciences of men. at 

The notorious “internationale” dreamt of by Socialism o 
Communism is really a universal and permanent organi 
tion for war: the very antithesis of peace. | 

Christ and He alone is King of peace. He teaches us the 
we are all brothers, that we have one and the same Father i | 
Heaven, and that the predominant law of our life, in which a 
other commandments are compassed, is charity. The love a 
all for their Father, and for the sake of the Father, the love ¢ 
brothers for one another. In such measure as this love pe. 
vades, in so far will peace reign over the world. | 


In order, therefore, to work for universal peace, it is nece 
sary, first, to build up the gospel’s rule. Let all believers $s! 
to work on this apostolate. Let all Christian nations—withor) 
mental reservation or dread of facing the truth and its col 
sequences—make a loyal effort to bring the realization | 
Our Lord’s supreme wish as He was about to ascend | to H 
Father: “Ut unum sint”—‘That they may all be one.” | 


The conversations I had on several occasions, at Maline 
with authorized representatives of the Anglican church, we 
directed to this object: the loyal quest of the conditions | 
unity in Christ. At the bottom of all problems lies the 1 
ligious problem, because man, answerable for his doings, knoy 
that he is bound to act morally, and moral law has no ii) 
mutable foundation but in the sovereign authority of God. | 

Bolshevism, the last end of social dissolution, is radical 
atheistic. Antibolshevism, the restoration of order, can or 
be built upon God. It has been said that the awful horre} 
of the late war indicate the failure of the gospel and of Chris} 
church. But the significant fact is ignored: that, while it 
true that the gospel was brought to the world nigh to 2,0 
years ago, the world has not welcomed it. 4 


are 


It remains true today, even as in the days of John t 
Baptist, that Christ is in the world, yes, and that the wo 
was made by Him, but the world knows Him not. 


Christ said to us, and His word deceives not: do you wit 
to live the real life—not that which passes and is ended | 
death, but life eternal, with the full satisfaction it brings 
the decade aspirations ie: the soul—then draw it from knov} 
edge of the true God and His envoy, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Saint 


T is, of course, more than a coincidence that the program 
of The Saint should include that rich and penetrating line 
om The Hound of Heaven—‘ ‘All things betray thee, who 
strayest Me.’” This one line, I believe, explains why Stark 
oung, one of the ablest writers and best informed among our 
ramatic critics, should have written so distressing and curious 
play as The Saint. Valdes, his hero, is still pursued by the 
found of Heaven—a soul tortured by intellectual pride, 
ained to created things, speeding endlessly “up  vistaed 
ypes,’ only to meet the shattered substance of his dreams. 
The play itself has betrayed Stark Young. Filled with most 
the matter of good drama, its form is chaotic, nebulous, in- 
herent. Its action drags heavily because no one (and least 
‘all, I suspect, the author himself) knows where it is leading. 
is a story of the dark night of the soul, unillumined by so 
uch as a ray of guiding light. The action consists of incident 
ily. There is no movement forward of character or soul, 
ily the black searching of the blind; endless, futile and proud. 
0 wonder the poetry of the lines drops with a leaden cadence. 
0 wonder that it is not a play at all but rather a mute glimpse 
idown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears.” It never reaches 
at mystic climax of Thompson’s poem— 


Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me! 


The story of The Saint misses, by just this spiritual deadlock, 
ue dramatic force. Valdes is a Franciscan seminarian on the 
exas border. He was formerly a cow-puncher, a passionate 
ver of nature in her open moods. For the moment he has 
und a sort of emotional climax in the halls of the monastery 
twisted, intense, enquiring fervor lacking utterly the 
nplicity and humility of true sanctity. He meets Marietta, 
e dancer of Tip Thompson’s Troupe of strolling players 
d at once the well of his human passions engulfs his frail 
irituality. The day of the Good Friday procession he leaves 
e seminary to join the troupe, and becomes its leading 
median, achieving a splendid impersonation of Charlie 
aaplin. But Marietta, who loved him, if at all, more for the 
ry spiritual groping she had first felt in him, despises him 
-a clown. Her fluid passion shifts quick to Dedaux, the 
ife-thrower. 

With the crash of this illusion, Valdes returns to the seminary, 
year later, but not to join in the Good Friday procession. 
eeting Marietta and her lover, Valdes starts to kill her, 
d then, in disgust at her grovelling, sends her away. The 
ood Friday procession passes. He falls stricken before the 
tue of Christ in the Tomb—hearing again, perhaps, the 
lajestic instancy” of the heavenly Hound. But he hears it 
ly to turn and flee again. The play leaves him setting forth 
0 the world, bound “down the arches of the years.” 

Even as it stands, The Saint would gain measurably by 
aquate acting. ‘The settings of Mr. Jones are full of a 
‘ling which Mr. Young himself has apparently missed. ‘They 
: better than the play. 

We venture, in summary, the statement that if Mr. Young 


knew half as clearly what he wished to say in The Saint as 
he knows the value of other dramatists’ work, he would have 
written something much bolder, far truer to spiritual ex- 
perience, and infinitely better drama. 


The Far Cry 


VERY so often I see a play that tempts me, almost beyond 
caution and endurance, to write a book. ‘The title of 
that book, if it is ever truly born, will be The Abhorrent 
Vacuum. Its subject matter will be the unnecessary plays— 
plays that deal with special, localized conditions, problems that 
confront only an absurdly small group of people, plays, in 
short, that gyrate in a vacuum. The Far Cry belongs to that 
group. 

There is on the continent of Europe, and particularly in 
Paris, a collection of moral derelicts known as American ex- 
patriates. They comprise a small though notorious minority 
of the resident American colony. “They are the endowed unfit, 
men and women forced to quit the states through scandal, or 
selecting Europe as their playground because they mistake 
the quiet contempt of the natives for indifference, and feel 
at liberty there to act without regard for public opinion. To 
be seen in their company is to forego the society of all self- 
respecting natives and of all save the most inexperienced 
American residents. No play such as The Far Cry, dealing 
exclusively with the doings of this quarantined group, can 
establish any claim to general dramatic importance. 

Unfortunately it can establish a claim to box office receipts 
precisely because its subject matter is exotic and debased, and 
because, to anaesthetize public resentment and the playwrights’ 
own sensibilities, it can generally be wound up with a duly 
moral tone. ‘This seems to be the case, at least, with The Far 
Cry. The young people, brought up in the filthy atmosphere 
of polite vice, see daylight and common sense before the last 
curtain. But their alleged reformation is concocted chiefly of 
sentimentality and expediency. It comes about without any 
conflict greater than jealousy—no tugging at deep roots, no 
battle of will against habit. 

The story itself is too dull to demand re-telling. Its working 
out is slow, uneven and, for the most part, commonplace. It 
achieves in the second act—a villa in. Florence—a certain 
picturesque color due to an unusually effective stage set by 
Livingston Platt. But the characters rather spoil this by 
talking too much of painfully obvious landmarks off-stage, 
such as Michelangelo’s David. Margalo Gillmore handles a 
thankless part with assurance and her usual stage sense, but 
with none of that elusive charm which distinguished her per- 
formance in He Who Gets Slapped. ‘The play as a whole 
deserves the still farther cry of sudden oblivion. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


OU rarely find a happier complement of stage talent than 

in Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn. Neither of them 
attains or probably even aspires to greatness, but they have that 
warm congeniality with the audience, that comfortable and 
unhurried assurance, and that charm of sly humor which belong: 
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to the very well-trained and talented actors only, and which, 
as combined qualities, are distressingly scarce today. In The 
Farmer’s Wife they have found a capital medium of ex- 
pression—a brilliant little comedy, by Eden Phillpotts set in 
Devon, England, and true to life almost anywhere. 

The story is simple enough. Samuel Sweetland, a widower 
of two years, with two daughters and a most intelligent house- 
keeper, Araminta Dench, decides that he should marry again. 
With Araminta’s help, he makes a list of available widows and 
spinsters, and proposes to them in order of preference. They 
all turn him down, whereat he discovers that Araminta herself 
is a treasure on his very threshold. ‘The love stories, hilarious 
and touching, of his two daughters are interwoven with this 
theme in a skilful and joyous fashion. 

An exceptionally well-balanced cast gives zest and sparkle 
to every moment of the play. It is good, for example, to see 
Rosalind Fuller back in the atmosphere of the English country- 
side. After many wanderings through musical comedy and as 
Ophelia to Barrymore’s Hamlet, she has at last found her 
native niche. James Jolley as (seorge Smerdon, the bull dog 
lover of the other daughter, shows a rare combination of re- 
straint and comedy sense. Cecelia Radclyffe, as the ancient 
maiden on Sweetland’s list, and Etienne Girardot, as old and 
impressionable Henry Coaker, contribute more than their share 
to the general excellence. So far, the season’s comedies show 
a higher average than the serious plays. Minick, Lazybones 
and this gem of Phillpott’s make a splendid trio. 


Plays at Random 


HE “fall” season began in midsummer—which means that 

we cannot hope to review in detail all the good plays still 
on the boards. Among those deserving more attention, or to be 
reviewed later are the following: 


The Fake—An insincere attempt at sensationalism. Reviewed 
next week. 


Lazybones—A comedy of exceptional charm. Reviewed later. 


Minick—One of the best combinations of comedy and pathos 
on Broadway. Reviewed later. 


White Cargo—A melodramatic story of the white man’s degen- 
eration in the African tropics. Morbid. 


Dancing Mothers.—A play of the flapper who reforms and her 
mother who does the reverse. Well acted, but the out- 
look unhealthy. 


Expressing Willie—A polite and somewhat artificial skit on 
psychoanalysis and faddists. 


The Show-Off—A comedy that touches a guilty chord in many 
who laugh at it uproariously. 


Cobra—A play distinguished by the acting and a serious over- 
playing of sexuality. 


Conscience—A rather poor play redeemed in part by the re- 
markable acting of Lilian Foster. To be reviewed later. 


Chocolate Dandies—Sissle and Blake in another dusky review, 
with good music and dancing. 


Marjorie—A musical play giving Elizabeth Hines a fair chance 
to charm. Otherwise mediocre. 


I'll Say She Is—In which one of the Marx brothers makes up 
for the stupidity of the other three. Much overrated. 
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The First Crusade, by August C. Frey, Princeton: Prince 
ton University Press. $3.00 


HILE as the author of The First Crusade, August q 

Frey admits that the literary value of these writings hr 
has collected and translated is rather indirect, there -can bi 
no question of their importance to the historical student, x 
often nonplussed by the lack of material and record of a direc 
origin. 

As it was the churchmen whose organization radiated fron 
Rome who were practically the only writers of these earl) 
days, and as the monasteries were the most frequented centre 
of hospitality and therefore the best informed sources of in 
formation, we find these chronicles distinctly religious ani 
monastic in character. | 

Among the many interesting pictures, there is one of th 
Emir of Antioch, who, when Tancred had charged throug) 
his tents and captured the city, came forth in tears and said— 


O Spirits of Gods! Who ever saw or heard suc} 
things? Such might, such valor, such military skill, neve 
exceeded by any people, is now conquered by a band ¢ 
Christians so little that they could be enclosed in th 
hollow of a hand. Alas! Grief and sadness are mini 
I am conquered by a race, beggarly, unarmed and vei! 
poor, a race that has nothing except a beggar’s seri 
and cloak. They now pursue the Egyptian people wh 
commonly gave them alms, when in olden times the 
begged through our whole land. Hither I have brougl| 
together 200,000 knights, and behold I see them fleeir| 
with loose bridles along the road to Babylon and thi 
dare not turn back against the Frankish people! I swei| 
by Mohammed and by the names of all the gods, th) 
since I am driven out by this foreign people, I will 1 
longer retain knights for any gathering. Woe is m 
What more shall I say? I will be forever disgraced | 
the land of Babylon. ; 


Argentine Literature, A Bibliography, by Sturgis E. Leawil 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 4 


S the result of his researches in the National Library ai 

the University Library of Buenos Aires, the Professor 
Spanish in the University of North Carolina, Sturgis | 
Leavitt, has produced a valuable bibliography, which will | 
welcome to students of the scattered books of South Ameri 
and the romantic histories they contain. Literature, scien] 
and art, as well as history, are included in this careful catalog 
of books and magazines; and the theatre and its productio 
have not been overlooked. | 


Catholic Library Association. A very interesting list of sv 
jects is the announced Syllabus of Lectures for the Catho 
Library Association. The quality of these discussions is gu 
anteed in the lecturer, Mgr. Joseph H. McMahon, who 
accustomed to deal with the turns of the modern fashions 
thought with the acumen and power of the best mind of 1 
older days. His subjects will range from the Psychology 
Ku-Kluxism to a consideration of the popular Sabatini, 
novelist turned historian, whose imagination and ignorance co 
bine to his undoing.” ‘The lectures will be given on Wednes¢ 
afternoon, December 10, January 14, February 18, and Mai 
ri,cat.4 P.M. 
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Maple Trees in Autumn 


It seemed a cup that brimmed hot leaves, 

That held all fires, all fruits; 

I put the red tree to my lips 

And drained it to the roots. 

Beneath the smouldering trees I walk at night; 

I know they burn! although they give no light. 
* 

I gathered flames from off the tree, 

Not thinking it would injure me; 

It scorched my hands, it caught my hair, 

It burned my heart to ashes there; 

I played with fire in the wood... 

No woman should, no woman should. 


® 


All day it rains; but on the hill 
The dripping embers warm me still. 
» 
Is this the burning bush 
That Moses heard? 
And was the voice a bird? 
LEONORA SPEYER. 


Night in the Village 


A fragment from the Bible is this place. 
Evening on the mountain droops and dies, 
And the sun’s last gleam, a needle, flies 
Through fantastic cupolas of lace. 

Abstruse and dissonant and muted rise 
Vaporous murmurings, savage, infinite. 

Like a good death before a conscience white— 
Night before the village smiling lies. 


Over the landscape, olive and blue-green, 

Sheep folds coagulate in nebulous patches. 

A hundred stars have opened one by one. 

Across rose scented silence, a cricket scratches. 

Back there the windmill, arms about the moon, 
With an old-world romance inspires the scene. 


Juxio Herrera-REIssIG. 


Translated by Muna LEE. 


A Man at Arachat 


Shaun O’Brien says English 
When fishing on his boat ; 

But unless his prayers are Gaelic 
They stick in his throat. 


And Shaun can greet a bargain 
With a French word or two, 

But when the world is sinking 
His Gaelic song can do. 


MIcHAEL Ears. 


Armenian Road Songs 
r 


O lovely peddlar girl that strays 

At noontide through our hamlet ways 

I rest not for thy love—desire 

Hath plunged me in such bath of fire! 

This prayer to God is all I speak— 
Forever to detain thee near, 

My cheek against thy downy cheek, 
Till thou forget the path from here! 


II 


To me thou art earth’s royal ring 
Whereon the brighest gem is set; 
Thou art the moss beside the spring 
With sparkling dews of morning wet; 
Thou art the apple on the bough, 
And I the little leaf on high 
That trembles lest the gardener now 
Shall pluck thee, leaving me to die. 


Tuomas WALSH. 


Counsel 


No harvest shall they store 
Who squander hopes galore 
On May, nor mind September— 
Remember, boy, remember! 


Though corn be ripe for hook, 
They'll wander off with brook 
To fairy fields unplanted— 
Enchanted, boy, enchanted! 


And though their timothy 
Wait scythe, they’d rather see 
Diana’s sickle mow it— 
I know it, boy, I know it! 


But if, down autumn’s day, 

You spend desires on May 
Nor heed what I’m professing— 
My blessing, boy, my blessing! 


And should you haply sing 

Green leaves, while harvesting 

Their ghostly gold above you— 

God love you, boy, God love you! 


FRANCIS CARLIN. 


Michael the Archangel 


In white splendors and red terrors my thoughts 
Are like the lightnings of the Lord; 
From abysmal vasts they spring in flame and 
Rush like wind—each one a sword, 
That on the farthest frontiers of man’s soul 
Maintains the Word. 
MIcHAEL WILLIAMS. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart or thy library —C. Lamp. 


W* thought that ante-publication week in the Calvert 
Club’s quiet corner was pretty rowdy—but how can I 
describe publication week itself? When instead of proofs 
(exciting as these were) the first printed copies of The Common- 
weal appeared? Printers’ errors and authors’ slips in proof 
are bad enough, but when the special devil of the press con- 
trives to let the errors go through into the final forms, and 
the last O. K. is not after all an exorcism, but only the seal 
of authority, transferring responsibility from printers to 
editors, and when assistant editors remark, acidly, to the 
Editor-in-Chief—‘“‘Well, after all, you were the last one to 
read that page,” and that harassed personage can only mutter 
—‘“But, am I the whole staff's keeper ?”—well, I draw the 
curtain, with Dr. Angelicus saying, aside, to Tittivillus—‘“It’s 
worse than the arrival of the first baby to the Newlyweds!” 
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Tittivillus is our page boy and general factotum. He was 
hovering about the (supposed to be) quiet corner with a 
dust pan and vacuum cleaner. His name, on our books, is 
Thomas Tittle, but Doctor Angelicus says that his true name 
is Tittivillus, insisting that he is the self same sprite that of 
olden times haunted the convents and monasteries of monks 
and nuns, gathering up their idle words, and the petty gossip, 
and collecting the scraps into sacks ready to be heaped on 
the scales on Judgment Day. “But what he will collect in 
our club is likely to weigh more heavily on the wrong side, 
than all his monastery gleanings,” says the Doctor. 
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Tittivillus has lost his front tooth and has an annoying way 
of sticking out his tongue through the opening. His yellow 
hair and yellow freckles give him a Scandinavian look, and 
his favorite expression is a sneeze that sounds like “yah.” He 
takes delight in dusting off the shoulders of Doctor Angelicus, 
which rather annoys that gentleman, who nevertheless is 
obliged to submit to this demonstration of the little devil’s 
affection. ‘The other day we confessed to some annoyance 
when in the middle of a most profound discussion on the 
principles of the Ku Klux Klan, Tittivillus rattled the dust 
pan so noisily as to stop all the conversation. We suspect his 
feelings are much exacerbated in a club like ours, where Latins 
and Celts mingle with Nordics, of whom Tittivillus would 
seem to be one, spiritually speaking. We wonder if on his 
night off Tittivillus dons the garb of a Kleagle, or something, 
and spoofs the burghers of Long Island. We cherish ‘Titti- 
villus. Until Doctor Angelicus finds the Puritan whom he 
is to bring into the club to help us gain a more decorous tone, 
Tittivillus serves to remind us that we are very queer people, 
probably with guns concealed in our club lockers (other folks 
suspect other things) and with at least one disguised Jesuit 
on the staff. Which reminder is good for our souls. 
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It was our Business Manager, however, who stirred up 
the quiet corner to its noisiest pitch, by remarking com- 
placently—‘‘Well, all the checks have gone out to printers, 
and to all the contributors except the poets.” As every editor 
on the staff, and a whole lot of the other club members, are 
at least part-time poets, or concealed poets, or are guiltily 


meditating poetry, there was a babel of indignation. “But 
should poets be paid at all?” the Business Manager asked, 
blandly. Doctor Angelicus (who is writing an epic) and 
Miss Anonymuncule, who is a sonneteer, cancelled each others) 
protests by an exact amount and volume of utterances, 
Tittivillus swooped down with his dust pan on a pile of paper 
which turned out to be proofs of verse. “These were forcibly 


rescued by Doctor Angelicus. a 
See ha 2 a 


When the excitement subsided a bit, the Office Mystic . 
heard to murmur—‘“A symbol—unquestionably a symbol. Th 
Commonweal is supposed to be a revolt, a warfare, indeed 
against the materialism of the age—yet even The Commonwea 
neglects its poets. It pays its bills—except those of poets. 4] 
remembers all the practical folk—but forgets the poets. An 
that’s exactly what the world does. ‘That’s precisely what |) 
the matter with the world. As for me—I resign if the poet 
are not paid at once.” 4G 

eee | 


Ominous silence. As the Mystic is also a Director, th 
threat sent a shiver through the corner, extending even to th 
Business Manager, who hastily said—“I’ll order the checl 
sent at once.” Returning, a minute later, he whispered — 
Doctor Angelicus—‘The Mystic himself has had a poem a 
cepted.” ‘‘Mystics are very practical people,” said Doct 
Angelicus, oracularly. “That’s the distinguishing mark | 
true mysticism.” ; 
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Aloud, tc the circle, Doctor Angelicus continued—“T] 
little discussion reminds me that a poet whom the world shou 
not forget, nor The Commonweal either, a poet who I susp: 
received and indeed expected few checks, has just gone fr( 
us. My dear friend, Emily Hickey—’ “Never heard | 
her,” broke in the Statistician. “In that you are like | 
world. Emily Hickey was seventy-nine when she died a fi 
months ago. In spite of her name, she was the daughter 0} 
Protestant clergyman of Wexford, Ireland. You may | 
have heard of her, Professor Statisticus, but only the ot! 
night, I thought you softened a bit when your daughter ‘8 
Emily Hickey’s song: 4 


Beloved, it is morn! 
A redder berry on the thorn, 
A deeper yellow on the corn, 
For this good day new-born, 
Pray, sweet, for me, q 
That I may be | 
Faithful to God and thee. 2 | 


Beloved, it is night! 
Thy heart and mine are full of light, 
Thy spirit shineth clear and white, 
God keep thee in His sight! 
Pray, sweet, for me, 
That I may be 
Faithful to God and thee. 


bd eR R 
Doctor Angelicus paused and heaved a shortavindeaal 
then added— 2 | 


All that’s beautiful drifts away 
Like the waters.  # 
—Tue LisrariA 
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BOOKS 


‘iflor by Concha Espina. Translated by Frances Douglas. 
‘ew York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Red Beacon by Concha Espina. Translated by Frances 
ouglas. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 


ARDLY had Emilia Pardo Bazan, the great lady of Spanish 
letters, passed from the scene when the star of another 
nine author came across the horizon bearing the name of 
cha Espina. The refinement and delicate charms of Sefiora 
jo Bazan, the graces of old-world aristocratic flavor—the 
k lace and diamonds of the lady patroness of the Madrid 
1s, were succeeded by a more modern type of rare woman- 
s, of gentler emotional quality, of an aristocracy more of 
heart and mind than of the official or ceremonial stamp. 


he English reader is now in the possession, through the 
llent translations of Miss Frances Douglas, of two of the 
books of the newer author. Mariflor—from the Spanish 
a Esfinge Maragata has won the highest prize in national 
mn offered by the Spanish Academy. Like in character with 
any of the most appreciated novels in Spain and the Span- 
Americas, Mariflor is a close study of the life of that 
we Maragata race that spreads across the northwestern 
nsula, that lives apart in a seclusion rigid, sacred 
unaffected by modern opinions or even by the customs 
ther Spaniards around it. It is a hard, unemotional race, 
only a few primitive sentiments, but dominated by a sense 
uty and an ideal of decency that set it clearly in contrast 
neighboring peoples and make it extremely difficult for a 
list or poet to interpret in any manner at all interesting. 
ie novels of local customs are so general as to prove almost 
mbarrassment to a student in pursuit of literary material. 
ie first place, they imply an interest or even curiosity in a 
t region which, except in the immediate neighborhood is 
to find. The truth of the detail and the characteristic 
are frequently of such importance to the author and the 
‘diate enthusiast of the provinces in question that the 
val interest of the story is neglected or lost, and what re- 
8 is merely a document, valuable perhaps for the local his- 
1, but of small importance to the world at large. 


‘mething of this might be said in reference to Mari- 
\ the story is meagre and languid in its movement, as 
| a region and people poor, monotonous and limited in 
i lives. The character of Rogelio Teran from Madrid is 
fied rather faintly against the masses of detail, and Mari- 
‘half Castilian, half Maragatan, is for all her exquisite 
j1 hardly strong enough to carry the book to success with 
ican readers who are still under the spell of spot-light 
cs and heroines. “The beauty of Concha Espina’s work 
sts largely in this, that her personages move naturally in 
venes she is portraying; she is not out to paint portraits 
t: Zuloaga manner: her style is inclined to a harmony 
in the manner of mediaeval painting. The peasants, the 
cul supporting company as one would say in the theatre, 
quisitely suggested and a proper light leaves the memory 
iharply outlined portraits of the strange old grandmother 
ie really fine Don Miguel, the young pastor and consoler 
1 countryside. 


The Red Beacon one finds a novel more in the English 
af the word, even if written with less art and less an 
2ment in Spanish letters. It is a story of rare feminine 


New and Illuminating 
Points of View 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY AS 
RECORDED BY BRITISH TRAVELERS 
By Allan Nevins 


America through the eyes of British travelers from Colonial 
days to the present, with excerpts from Dickens, Trollope, 
Chesterton, Wells, etc. $4.00 


MIND AS A FORCE 
By Charles F. Harford 


A simple practical book on psychology for the lay reader to 
help him understand the forces of the mind and how to make 


the most of them. “A new slant on psychology.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. $2.00 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
By William Stern 


A standard German work, comprehensive and sane on child 
life, giving a better understanding of the nature and needs 
of children, their dreams, their desires, their reactions, etc. 


$5.00 
IN THE SHADOW 


A fine courageous book by an invalid revealing with heart- 
breaking frankness her daily emotions ranging from rapture 


to despair. $1.25 
At All Booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street, New York 


Oxrorp Booxs 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
By G. Elliot Smith Net, $2.85 
“A work of first rate importance. As easy for the layman to read 
as Hendrik Van Loon’s The Story of Mankind.”—Burton Rascoe in 
New York Tribune.-Herald. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL INTER- 
COURSE 
By C. Delisle Burns Net $1.75 
A timely volume covering a period from the Beginnings of Peace 
in Europe to Since the Great War. 


THE EUROPEAN STATES SYSTEM 
By R. B. Mowat Net $1.00 


Deals with the relation to each other of the different States of 
Europe. 
THE THREE DERVISHES and Other Persian Tales and 
Legends 
By Reuben Levy 


These tales owe their origin to wandering litterateurs who invented 
characters and incidents to provide amusement for some patron. 
These are new translations by Mr. Levy. 


SELECT POEMS OF LORD DE TABLEY 
Edited by John Drinkwater Net $1.20 


A selection from Lord de Tabley’s lyrical poems including what 
Mr. Drinkwater considers one of the most moving long poems of 
the century. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Net 80c. 


35 W. 32nd St. 
New York 


American 


Branch 
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quality, of extreme beauty and delicacy. It tells the history of 
a mill owner’s daughter on the shores of the Biscayan Sea 
separated from her boy lover and married to a rich farmer 
returned with a fortune from Cuba and a resolve to purchase 
a wife, beautiful and respectable, among his own people. 
The story of Dulce Nombre’s life of service and remem- 
brance of her old lover: the silent secret love for her in the 
heart of a ruined gentleman of the neighborhood, the 
return of her boy lover from Havana, and the tragedy of 
his sudden love for Dulce Nombre’s young daughter, will find 
a place in the deepest sympathies of the reader. It is the sort 
of tale that appeals to the European film makers and audiences, 
and it seems that a love story of rare qualities of purity and 
emotional power should not be overlooked by American pro- 
ducers at Hollywood. 

The Boston Transcript has said that Concha Espina is the 
foremost woman novelist of Spain: we would classify her 
with the great author of Sweden, Selma Lagerlof, as one of 


Vs 


Cosmology, an Introduction to the Philosophy of Matter, by 
the Rev. John O'Neill. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Compary. $4.20. 


HOSE who have to teach the subject of cosmology must 

have often felt, like the present reviewer, the urgent need 
of a textbook on the subject. There is a gap in the excellent 
Stonyhurst Series which has never been filled by a work on 
this topic. The two-volume Manual of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy of Cardinal Mercier, even in its English transla- 
tion and with the useful note at the end of the second volume, 
is quite out of date and so is the last edition of Nys’s great 
Cosmologie. The fact of the matter is that the philosophy 
of matter depends—like other branches of philosophy—on 
discoveries of science and there is no part of the scientific world 
which is in a more confused state nor one in which there is 
more uncertainty as to what is truth, than just that part which 
relates to the nature of matter. The old ideas, for example, 
as to the ether, that ensemble of contradictory attributes, is 
now declared to be too materialistic—mark the word—and 
in fact, there are those who doubt the ether; those who more 
or less ignore it; those who stand by it, like its faithful sup- 
porter, Sir Oliver Lodge; but that there is any general consent 
about it or its nature would be impossible to say. Yet the 
electron and the proton are still believed by many to be a 
sort of modification of the continuum to which the name of 
ether still attaches itself, and they are at least held to be 
centres of energy and the constituent parts of the atom. 
Whilst, therefore, things are in this condition it is clear that 
to build philosophical theories on such a foundation would be 
to erect a house on shifting sands. 

Professor O’Neill, in his first volume, only carries his subject 
as far as the Aristotleian Schoolmen and is therefore out of the 
way of the difficulties he is going to meet in his next volume, 
which every philosopher will look forward to with eager 
anticipation, though it is quite hopeless to expect that physicists 
will have settled their minds as to the matters alluded to in time 
to be of any service to him. Moreover, even if they were 
settled, they would soon find themselves unsettled again by 
some new discovery or theory—for such is the way of things 
in science. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Professor O’Neill’s work 
is erudite and exhaustive; and if it is a little heavy reading, 
it was written for those who have to tackle subjects not very 


the two greatest women novelists of the world. 


capable of light treatment. Of course, it is a work whi 
must be in every philosophical library. Whilst dealing with 
we should like to take the opportunity of alluding to ty 
other books germane in character. A Manual of Neo-Sch 
lastic Philosophy by Charles R. Baschab, is a most praisewort 
effort, and in many ways most successful in getting the subje 
into one volume of moderate compass and to make it co 
prehensible by any educated person who will take the troul 
to exercise his brains. We do not know of any book so suital 
to place in the hands of the man who wants to know wl 
is meant by this philosophy of ours, yet who does not w 
to plough through the large treatises on the subject. I 
Baschab does not tackle some of the problems—indeed qu 
a number of them—suggested by the newer physical theori 
but his section on cosmology is quite useful and quite suffici 
for the ordinary reader. “There are those who will quar 
with some of his ideas—for example, the Thomistic success 
of souls in the human embryo; and the argument which 
builds on that respecting the animal origin of man’s bo 
And there are other disputable points, as there must be 
other philosophers in any original work of philosophy. T 
also is a book which can be recommended, though it is | 
a work for the scholar and more one for the general reader th 
is Cosmology, an Introduction to the Philosophy of Matt 
It has the imprimatur of the Archbishop of St. Louis. 

If ever a book had a misleading title that book is W 
Shall We Become After Death? by the Abbé Moreux 
well-known man of science and an equally well-known wri 
It has been translated by J. F. Scholfield and is very larg 
taken up with a discussion of just these fundamental phys 
theories with which we have been dealing. What is me 
they are dealt with surely yet with a light touch which ma 
them comprehensible and interesting even to those who 
not professed students of science or philosophy. 
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Medieval People, by Eileen Power. 


Boston: Houghton J 
flin Company. $2.00. 


O delightful a book as Medieval People leaves the revie 

in real pain of futility ; one would desire to reprint so m 
of the fascinating matter, yet one feels that only a thoro 
reading can at all do justice to the author. | 

Miss Power, like most readers, has had her surfeit of 
great ones of history: the rulers and their red seals and bul 
the knightly chronicles and coats of arms so dear to our mo¢ 
stationers and ladies’ tailors. ‘““The types of historical evidi 
illustrated [in her work] are the estate book of a mem( 
lord, the chronicle and traveller’s tale, the bishop’s regi: 
the didactic treatise on household management, the collet 
of family letters, and houses, brasses and wills.” Her 
ography of sources is a really valuable addition, which | 
be highly appreciated by the lover of medieval literatur 
well as the sincere student (there are some few of these’ 
the history of the civilization of the Middle Ages. | 

The story of the life of the Peasant Bodo and the wandeil 
of the Venetian Marco Polo make a good introduction te 
fascinating study of medieval conventual life under the | 
of Madame Eglentyne, the prioress of Chaucer’s poem. 

The matter of this gossipy chapter is made up largely ’ 
the registers kept by the bishops of their visitations to the 1 
houses, of the commendations and complaints of priors 
If the latter were unpopular, the bishops were sure to! 
of it. We find here all the conditions of bad housekees 
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omplete subordination in the officers of the establishment— 
2 general disorder that St. Teresa was sent to put to rights 
ne centuries later in Spain. The gossip of these registers is 
viably amusing. 

“The prioress fares splendidly in her own room and never 
rites us . . . She is a very bad business woman, and she has 
our house get into debt, and the church is falling about our 
rs, and we don’t get food enough, and she hasn’t given us 
y clothes for two years.” 

Sometimes the nuns were rather tardy in appearing for 
yrning prayers. Wise St. Benedict foresaw the difficulty 
1en he wrote his rule: ‘““When they rise for the Divine Office, 
-them gently encourage one another, because of the excuses 
ide by those that are drowsy.” 

At the nunnery of Stainfield in 1519, the bishop dis- 
covered that half an hour sometimes elapsed between the 
last stroke of the bell and the beginning of the service, and 
that some of the nuns did not sing, but dozed, partly because 
they had not enough candles, but chiefly because they went 
late to bed. 

There is also a significant account of the devil Tittivillus, 
10 ran about collecting the idle thoughts and words of dis- 
icted nuns and gathered them into sacks for his storehouse. 
Authority—representing hierarchic principles—took a seri- 
s view of these foibles. It held that the Devil had despatched 
‘ee lesser D’s to be the damnation of nuns, and these lesser 
s were no other than Dances, Dresses and Dogs. Dancing 
these early days was a veritable passion that besieged the 
irches and the graveyards. Dress and vanity are indicated 
Chaucer in his Prioress when he speaks of her forehead as 
ng “almost a spanne broad, I trowe,” as ladies were ac- 
‘tomed to shave their foreheads to obtain these aristocratic 
scts, the nuns were inclined to lift their headdress so as to 
w themselves equally fashionable. Dogs were a passion 
) among medieval ladies and there are frequent prohibitions 
inst their entrance into the church at the hours of the serv- 
3. One archbishop forbids an abbess whom he visited to keep 
onkeys and a number of dogs” in her chamber, and William 
Wykeham, in 1387, speaks of nuns who “bring with them 
church birds, rabbits, hounds and such like frivolous things, 
ny ae they give more heed than to the office of the church, 
h frequent hindrance to their own psalmody and to that of 
ir sister nuns and to the grievous peril of their souls.” 

There were frivolities such as these, rather than serious of- 
ses, which the convent-reformers of the later fifteenth and 
Ly sixteenth centuries felt themselves called upon to regulate. 
SRA 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


JamEs J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D., is a well known author and lecturer 
))n_ medical and philosophical subjects. His best known book is The 
‘hirteenth the Greatest of Centuries. 

| MicHAEL WittiaMs is the author of The Book of the High Romance 
|nd many critical and polemical studies. 

| Tomas Watsu, poet and critic, is the author of The Pilgrim Kings 
nd The Hispanic Anthology. 

Count Byron Kuun pve Proroxk, F.R.G.S., is a member of The 
ircheological Society of America. He will contribute a series of papers 
ealing with his discoveries in North Africa. 
| James L. Dwyer is a critic and magazine writer. 
| Henry Loncan Sruarr is the author of Weeping Cross and co author 
f Civilization in America. 

L. J. S. Woop, is the Rome correspondent of The Tablet (London) 
ad an authority on Italian politics. 
| Leonora Speyer is well known as a poet in London and New York. 
eects Cartin is a poet distinguished for his Irish ballads and 

songs. 

ICHAEL Earts is a member of the faculty of Holy Cross College, 
Torcester, and notable among the younger poets. 

Muna Lee is notable among the recent poets for a highly personal 


tality in her work as well as a faithful rendering from Spanish of 
yme of the masterpieces of the Uraguayan genius Herrera-Ressig. 
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announces its first publication 


MATERIAL 
For a History of 
POPE ALEXANDER VI 
His relatives and his time 
By the Right Reverend 
MONSIGNOR PETER DE ROO 
VOLUME I (658 pages) FAMILY DE BORGIA 
VOLUME II (524 pages) RODERIC DE BORGIA, 
FROM THE CRADLE TO 
THE THRONE 


VOLUME III (602 pages) ALEXANDER VI AS SU- 
PREME PONTIFF 


VOLUME IV (607 pages) ALEXANDER VI AS TEM- 
PORAL PRINCE 


VOLUME V (437 pages) ALEXANDER VI AND 
THE TURKS, HIS DEATH 
AND CHARACTER 


An impressive example of history in the making. 


“One of the most remarkable historical collections of 
modern times.”—Shane Leslie, in the Dublin Review. 


“He has shown, we believe, that Roderic de Borgia was 
a good man and an excellent Pope.”—The Tablet. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $13.50 postpaid. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE FOUNDATION 


119 East 57th Street, New York 
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A Membership Society Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE COMMONWEAL 


A Weekly Review of Literature, the Arts, and Public Affairs 


The Calvert Associates derive their name from George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the founder of 
Maryland—the first Commonwealth established on the principle of religious liberty. In addition to 
publishing THz ComMoNnweEAL, the Calvert Associates, through their local groups throughout the 
country, and through allied organizations, will promote and encourage lectures, social study clubs, 
art exhibitions, historical research and celebrations, and other intellectual and spiritual interests. 


From the President of the United States 


“Thanks for your letter telling me of the approaching annual celebration of 
the founding of Maryland by the Calvert Associates, and of their general 
program for the furtherance of civic activities along the line of the best 
citizenship efforts. The program, as I understand it, is certainly deserving of 


all encouragement and support.” 


From the Archbishop of Baltimore 


“The purpose of the Calvert Associates is a high and noble 
one and I sincerely hope that their effort will meet with 


great success.” “MICHAEL J. CURLEY. 
From the President of Columbia University 


“T rejoice at any movement on the part of loyal Americans 
on behalf and in defense of complete liberty of conscience 
and liberty of worship in accordance with the guarantee of 
our fundamental law. I am wholly opposed to those aew 
and venomous movements of intolerance and fanaticism that 
are directed against large bodies of our fellow Americans 
whose religious or economic views do not happen to meet the 
approval of those who, with so much levity, assume the role 


of persecutors. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Membership dues in the Calvert Associates, Inc., are $10.00 yearly, as a minimum re- - 
quirement; higher subscriptions are solicited from those desirous of helping the work of 4 
Investigations and correspondence requested. 


the Calvert Associates more substantially. 


R. Dana Skinner, Treasurer, 
The Calvert Associates, Inc., 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in The Calvert Associates, Inc., and agree to pay an annual membership contr 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


From the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Maryla 


“I am glad to be able to say that I sympathize most ft 
with the ideals and principles set forth by the Calvert As 
ciates, Inc., in that they seek to combat the unrest, the 1 
wisdom, and the threatened moral deterioration of the pr 
ent day, by the one force capable of correcting such ev 
and that force is to be found only in the fundamental pr 
ciples of the Christian religion. 


“It is well, too, that your Brotherhood should reiterate : 


emphasize its devotion to the great principle of religi 
freedom, and to invoke in its very title the memory of t 
earnest Christian and true statesman who, with the ass 
ance of others of different religious affiliation founded 
Colony of Maryland on the proud basis of religious libert 
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New York, Wednesday, November 26, 1924 


TESTING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


\N December 2, the Monroe Doctrine completes 
J the first year of its second century—a respectable 
somewhat hoary tradition to which we have clung 
th amazing zeal. The strangest fact of all is that 
! Doctrine no longer bears any clear resemblance 
the original ideas of MONROE himself. That would 
unimportant were it not for another fact which 
kes it supremely important. A new method of 
ding international relations is rapidly gaining force 
i momentum at Geneva and will in a brief space 
npel us either to abandon the Doctrine entirely or 
ng it back to the original concept of Monroe. This 
verhaps one of the most delicate and difficult foreign 
»blems facing the new Coolidge administration. 

To make this point clear, it is both essential and 
eresting to grasp the real divergence between the 
onroe Doctrine as we now accept it and the vision 
ich Monroe himself had of it. We may broadly 
‘aphrase the present view by saying that the Monroe 
‘ctrine sets off the Western hemisphere (with the 
eption of Canada, the British West Indies and the 
ee Guianas) as a zone where the interests of the 
ited States are so paramount that we should con- 


°r it an unfriendly act on the part of any European 


or Asiatic power to intervene for any cause whatso- 
ever without the previous consent of the United States. 
The effectiveness of this policy depends on three dis- 
tinct assumptions: First, that the Latin republics give 
it their moral sanction; second, that the European and 
Asiatic powers acknowledge its justice; and, third, 
that were it challenged, we are prepared to sustain it 
by force of arms. 

Now the doctrine in this form and resting on these 
questionable assumptions is very far indeed from the 
doctrine originally planned by Monroe and _ his 
Secretary of State, JoHN Quincy ApAMs. These two 
men were the first to give us a definite Latin American 
policy. ‘Their views were formulated after long and 
close study of the conditions under which Latin Amer- 
ica won independence. In respect to their judgment 
and to the new conditions arising today we ought to 
examine their ideas afresh and determine whether 
they were not wiser and more far-sighted than our 
own. 

In the first place, the general idea that the Amer- 
ican continents should have a political system apart 
from Europe and Asia was even more a South Amer- 
ican belief than our own. JEFFERSON, to be sure, 
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stated it unequivocally in 1813. But many Latin 
Americans were working towards it as early as 1787. 
Monrok, therefore, had back of him the solid moral 
acquiescence of the Latin republics when he delivered 
his famous message in December, 1823. But the point 
we forget is that this message was an emergency 
measure calculated to meet the growing insolence and 
interference of the Holy Alliance in Europe. It was, 
in the minds of Monrog and ApaMs, only the first 
step in a program which had for its final object a Pan- 
American doctrine embodying the same idea but sup- 
ported by the joint declaration of all the American 
republics and the express agreement that each would 
sustain it by force of arms. 

This fact is so little known, and so important to any 
understanding of our peculiar position today, that the 
supporting historical facts should be clearly stated. In 
1825-6, when ApaAms had become President, the Latin 
Republics invited us to join the first Pan-American 
congress on the Isthmus of Panama. For various and 
complex reasons, we delayed so long in sending our 
Commissioners that very little was accomplished. But 
in his message to Congress on the Panama mission, 
ADAMS made very clear the exact development he and 
MOonROE envisaged for the Monroe Doctrine. Here 
are his words :— 

An agreement between all the parties represented at the 
meeting, that each will guard by its own means, against 
the establishment of any future European colony within its 
borders may be found advisable. This was more than two 
years since announced by my predecessor [in the Monroe 
Doctrine] as a principle resulting from the emancipation of 
both American continents. It may be so developed to the 
new Southern nations that they will all feel it as an essential 
appendage to their independence. [Italics ours. | 


To make the Doctrine a Pan-American declaration 
in this manner would have influenced profoundly our 
position today. It would have made it our duty under 
treaty agreement to support Latin America against 
foreign aggression. Instead, any action we might 
threaten or take today would rest solely on our self- 
interest. We now place Latin Americans in the humil- 
iating position of accepting our over-lordship of this 
hemisphere, without making them explicitly partners 
in an American independent system. Where is this 
likely to lead us? 

The Latin republics are now bringing their interests 
to the council table of the League at Geneva, where 
we are officially absent. Europe and Asia are taking 
the place in their affairs that, under the real Monroe 
policy, we would still hold. The existence of an Amer- 
ican system is henceforth a reality only in so far as our 
army and navy can make it real. The element of an 
American alliance has disappeared. We have literally 
handed away the political leadership which MONROE 
sought to solidify. Should foreign powers suddenly 
decide to take action against a Latin state—to collect 
a debt or protect a concession—our only hope would 


then lie in our military and in our naval steal 
Perhaps the best illustration we can draw frot 
recent history of the moral effect of an agreement pri 
ceding military action is the defense of Belgian neutra 
ity by Great Britain. In this case, Britain’s action we 
applauded throughout most of the world as evidence 
of her good faith. She had a moral obligation to di 
fend Belgium against the aggressor. But let us sy 
pose for argument that there had been no Belgia 
neutrality treaty. Undoubtedly Great Britain woul 
have taken the same action, but with the great mor; 
difference that she would have had no justificatie 
other than the plea of self interest and ultimate se 
defense. It was clearly the motive of MONROE an 
ADAMS to improve the moral aspect of the Monrc 
Doctrine by creating a previous agreement similar | 
effect to the Belgian neutrality treaty. They woul 
not have imposed upon the Latin states the status ¢ 
neutrals. But had the plans succeeded, our obligatic 
to defend Latin America against European or Asiat 
aggression would have been clear and unmistakabl 
requiring further justification neither before foreig 
powers nor before the Latin Americans themselves. 
We ourselves are so completely aware of the i 
tegrity of our intentions regarding Latin Americz 
territory, and of our determination to act only whe 
we know (or think we know) that the measures 1 
adopt are for the benefit of the whole Western hemi 
phere, that we frequently overlook the distressing in 
pression created in Latin America itself by our sing 
handed and autocratic policy. We rest smugly conte 
in the knowledge that for the time being Europe ar 
Asia respect our wishes. But this may not always | 
true. World politics generally follows world trad 
and it is far from unlikely that with the growing ir 
portance of the Panama route from Europe to Asi 
European capital will seek and obtain a stronger foc 
hold in Latin America. From this may result clain 
and disputes of a highly inflammatory nature. Befo: 
any such event clouds the sky, we ought to consid 
most carefully not only our military power to susta 
the Monroe Doctrine, but even more seriously tl 
definite assurance of Latin American moral support. 
It may be that the virtual establishment of a Leag 
of American Nations—which, after all, is wh 
MONROE wanted—is now impossible. But if so, # 
Monroe Doctrine is equally impracticable as a mor 
instrument. Its foundation has disappeared. It 1 
mains quite brutally no more than a military thre: 
utterly devoid of the moral and political force it mig 
have had. A clear decision by our government as 
just what we shall make of the Doctrine, just how \ 
shall apply it, and how far, if at all, we shall back 
by force, would appear to be an imperative task f 
Mr. CooxipGE in the next four years. To leave 
serious a matter in further obscurity would quite pos 
bly endanger world peace and still further alienate t 
friendship and confidence of our neighbors in the Sout 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


LAWRENCE of Massachusetts, objecting to the 
lection of a Catholic as a Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
ersitymakes several rather weird statements which 
rill provide the professional anti-Catholic press and 
gitators with excellent material for their fulminations, 
ut which will make informed and fair-minded people 
ither smile at the grotesqueness of the opinions ex- 
ressed, or else sadden them because of the aberrancy 
f a high-minded idealist, which they so grievously 
lustrate. Mr. CHAPMAN regards the election of a 
‘atholic, the first and only one, among the seven Fel- 
yws “who control Harvard’s destinies,” as a danger- 
us precedent. ‘It is thought unkind and subversive 
or any Protestant to resent the claims made by the 
‘oman Curia, or even to call attention to them,” he 
rites. “The outspoken purpose of the Roman 
‘hurch is to control American education. This is one 
f the larger issues of our epoch. It is in the minds of 
ll intelligent educators.” 


a HERE are two questions of fact raised by this 
straordinary passage. First, what claims have ever 
zen made by the ‘“‘Roman Curia” that have to do with 
merican education, outside of the limits of the juris- 
fon of the Church over the education of Catholics 
Catholic schools? When, and where, and through 
hom has the ‘Roman Church” ever announced its 
outspoken purpose to control American education,” 
atside of the education of American Catholics in 
atholic schools? Until Mr. CHAPMAN produces evi- 
ence on these points—which, however, he cannot pos- 


: 
| 


R. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, writing to Bishop. 


sibly do, for the conclusive reason that no such evi- 
dence exists—his statements have no foundation save 
only in his own sinister suspicions. And that is what 
is saddening in this unfortunate episode. That an 
educated gentleman, like Mr. CHAPMAN, a champion 
of liberal culture, a writer of distinction and authority, 
who yet on matters concerning the Catholic Church 
will speak so wildly, and without any proofs of his 
allegations, is a painful instance of the unbalancing 
effects of the poison of religious prejudice. If such a 
man as Mr. JoHN JAY CHAPMAN can act so rashly 
because of mere suspicion, how can we wonder at the 
behavior of those “lewd fellows of the baser sort’? who 
profiteer in prejudice by catering to the same sus- 
picions held by thousands of uneducated, provincial 
people? 


LATER news, published by the New York Wor Lp, 
is to the effect that four of the Harvard University 
Board of Overseers have announced themselves as in 
entire disagreement with Mr. CHAPMAN. One mem- 
ber, however, Mr. OwEN WISTER, the novelist, a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
approves Mr. CHAPMAN’S action, saying—‘I welcome 
honest discussion on a topic so vital as the strategic 
control of education in the United States by an organ- 
ized power alien to American ideals.” The four over- 
seers who condemned Mr. CHAPMAN’s views are, Mr. 
ELLERY SEDGWICK, editor of the ATLANTIC 
MonrtTHLY, Judge JuLIAN W. Mack, Mr. Epwarp 
HICKLING BRADFORD, and Mr. LANGDON P. MARVIN. 


MR. WISTER’S statement is ambiguous. He says 
he would welcome, ‘“‘free and honest discussion on a 
topic so vital as the strategic control of education in 
the United States by an organized power alien to 
American ideals.” Mr. WIsTER advances proposi- 
tions that are even more extreme than Mr. CHAP- 
MAN’S. The latter only goes so far as to say that the 
‘Roman Church” has announced “its outspoken pur- 
pose to control American education.”’ Mr. WISTER’s 
words, if they mean anything, mean that he takes it 
for granted that there does already exist, first, 
“strategic control of education in the United States,” 
and, second, that this control is exercised by “‘an or- 
ganized power alien to American ideals, which power 
he must mean is the Catholic Church, as otherwise the 
passage does not make sense. It would seem to be up 
to Mr. OWEN WISTER to produce whatever evidence 
he possesses, evidence which to other people seems to 
be non-existent, as proofs of these three propositions. 


W HAT the Catholic Church really teaches and 
actually practises in the matter of education can be 
readily ascertained by any one willing to consider facts 
instead of fancies. The only spokesmen for the 
Church are its bishops, and those authorized by the 
bishops. All the bishops of the United States issued, 
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in 1919, a joint pastoral letter, where their views were 
plainly set forth. In A Catechism of Catholic Educa- 
tion, issued by the Bureau of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, which is the authorized 
organization of the bishops, the teachings of the 
Church on all educational questions is plainly and sim- 
ply digested and expressed. THe CoMMONWEAL will 
gladly send copies of these documents to Mr. CHap- 
MAN or any one else who desires to know exactly what 
the Catholic Church has to say about education. As 
for those who in face of the evidence choose to believe 
that some sixteen million American Catholics, directed 
by their bishops, are so fantastically foolish as to be 
secretly plotting to control the educational institutions 
of some ninety millions of non-Catholic Americans— 
why, there seems to be nothing to say that’s worth the 
saying. Mere insults should only be ignored. Hal- 
lucinations must be left to run their own course. Sensi- 
ble people do not waste much time resenting the first 
or combatting the second. 


THE ancient and honorable craft of barbering may 
soon disappear, sublimated by the vaporous onrush of 
the Uplift. The scraping of chins and the cutting of 
hair is becoming too sordid for the modern wielders 
of the razor and scissors. Barber shops began to pass 
when they started to imitate the pallid operating rooms 
of a painfully hygienic hospital. ‘The next step ap- 
parently is to transform them into temples of a new 
kind of priesthood, in which faces are to be cleansed 
not merely for the sake of cleanliness (which once we 
thought to be next to godliness itself) but also in a 
ritual fashion that will make them become shining 
beacons of the soul. For the representatives of 3,000 
barbers assembled in solemn convention in Chicago 
have decided to change their venerable name to the 
new-fangled title of “‘chirotonsor.” ‘Our function,” 
said the President of the association, “is to beautify 
and mobilize the human countenance, to make it truly 
the window of the human soul. That sounds like a 
high-flown statement but it is true. We must have a 
high plane of understanding. Without a code of ethics 
we can have no higher position than tailors or boot- 
leggers.”’ 


THE president of the “‘chirotonsors” did not explain 
why he included tailors in the same unethical group as 
the bootleggers. Possibly he had recently been doing 
business with specimens of both classes. ‘‘Mortitians,” 
and “realtors,” and ‘‘cosmeticians,” are further exam- 
ples of the prevalent romantic tendency to give certain 
quite necessary and honest tasks titles that will enable 
those whose duty it is to perform them to share the 
pleasant illusion animating Christian Science and New 
Thought teachers that words change realities. ‘The 
adoption of “‘chirotonsor” is only a further step in the 
direction of a general devotion to the great modern 
god, Blahblah. What Mark Twain used to call the 


effusion of soul butter is the favorite oblation to tk 
deity. The canning of this soul butter in the form 
idealistic speeches to be peddled among the orato 
at such conventions as that of the barbers, is a reco 
nized department of the business side of the worsh 
of Blahblah. 


THE recent extension of what is called the poli 
“deadline” in New York may seem to the casual read 
of the newspapers to be only a matter of local intere: 
That the police should have as wide powers as is co 
sistent with justice to deal with the increasing hor 
of robbers and highwaymen is unquestionably des 
able. The “dead line,” be it remarked in passing f 
the benefit of those not familiar with the subject, is ; 
arbitrarily defined area of the city within which t 
police claim and exercise the right to arrest on sig 
and without evidence of actual wrong doing any knoy 
criminal. In Chicago, the police have decided to de 
with criminals even more drastically. They propo 
to mete out punishment, presumably with revolvers a1 
night sticks, without waiting for any form of cou 
action, to all criminals caught in the act of lawbreakin 


ALL this is symptomatic of a dangerous habit fa 
being adopted in the United States of ignoring tl 
orderly procedure of constituted authority and settil 
up a system of private and personal administrati 
of so-called “‘justice.”” It is the extension of lynch la 
and Ku Kluxism on the part of the very bodies, Ili 
the police, that should be sternly denied any such i 
fringement upon the powers of superior authority a1 
the rights of the people. Plenty of judges, even, a 
falling into the same perilous habit by assuming mo 
and more the right to inflict all sorts of arbitrary, u 
usual, and sometimes fantastic penalties upon tho 
found guilty by them of various infractions of the la’ 
Such practices on the part of private individuals — 
lynching parties, tar and feather gangs, are intolerab 
bad. Police bodies and judges should not imita 
them. They should be checked in such practices 
those of the ‘dead line,” and of inflicting at their oy 
capricious will all sorts of irritating, undignified, a1 
humiliating penalties. If a police chief and his for 
cannot prevent crime, or run down criminals after t 
act, without resorting to usurped power and tyranno 
measures, let them be turned out of office and comp 
tent servants of the public peace put in their pla 


MUST THE MUSICIAN STARVE} 
one determination of the City Music League 


New York to extend its activities to a natior 
scale is thoroughly commendable. Even the ne 
paper account of its last meeeting, which said that t 
League was out “‘to stabilize the unusual industry a 
put it on a business basis,” can not fully dampen 
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pproval of any effort to make the life of the strug- 
ling musician more hopeful and the use of his talents 
rider spread. For we have a distinct, if precarious 
elief that America is on the verge of an era when art 
ill discover patrons (in the good and ancient sense) 
nd artists will be able to give joyfully of their enchant- 
1ent. In serving to bring musicians and music patrons 
ygether, the League is joining in a development of 
ational life that holds rich promise. 

One still finds eruptions of that ancient hoax that 
he artist does his best work when starving, and to 
hose who still believe it (and have never produced 
o much as an artistic pumpkin pie themselves) the 
otion of “stabilizing the musical industry” will be 
bhorrent. Endowed amateurs will also sniff the air 
pit and talk of musical Babbitry. But a half way 
srious backward glance should dispel all fears. The 
nest art in world history has usually been endowed 
rt—tthe consolation of patrons who for various and 
ften rather amusing motives have enabled the crea- 
ve instinct of others to ripen richly. 

Take, for example, the artists of the mind, those 

jant intellects of thirteenth century France who fash- 
med a great philosophy from a turbulent semi- 
arbarism. They were the glowing children of en- 
owed universities. It would be hard indeed to pic- 
are THOMAS OF ACQUIN writing chapters of the 
umma in a garret and peddling five pages at a time to 
uy an occasional dinner. Or again, the artists of the 
talian Renaissance. Would we know many of them 
yday were it not for the Medici gold? The impulse 
) creative art is not to be measured by the emptiness 
f a dinner pail or the harassments of a landlord. It 
an be suffocated by luxury, but never dimmed by a 
ecent livelihood. 
For this reason we are glad to commend the work 
f the Music League and to forgive it the language of 
a advertising convention. Its plan accords, with the 
svival of artistic patronage which has inspired the 
Jniversity of Michigan, to create a life fellowship 
br ROBERT FRostT—on the condition that he spend 
ie rest of his life writing poetry at Ann Arbor! A 
ation begins to forget its stomach and discover its 
yul when it discovers also the eternal worth and the 
ner aspirations of its artists. 


AN ANCIENT TYPOGRAPHY 


Cc HE type used as the model for the title of THE 
| CoMMONWEAL, was selected through a suggestion 
ade by Mr. PorTER GARNETT, Master of the 
laboratory Press of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
poey, Pittsburgh, from whom we have received valu- 
le assistance in arranging our typographical style. 
‘he type in question is a Roman used by the Stamperia 
Jaticana. Mr. GARNETT supplies us with the follow- 
g suggestive note on the work of the Stamperia 
orm drawn from Printing Types, Their History, 


rms and Use, by DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE. 


| 


For late sixteenth century and early seventeenth cen- 
tury types we have a valuable source book in the 1628 
specimen of the Stamperia Vaticana and Camerale, 
founded at Rome in 1587. It is entitled Indice de 
Caratteri, con |’Inventori, and nomi di esse, esistenti 
nella Stampa Vaticana and Camerale, issued at Rome 
and dedicated to Francesco, Cardinal Barberini, whose 
symbolic bees figure on the title page, beneath an enor- 
mous red cardinal’s hat. The dedicatory epistle is 
printed in a fine old style roman font, and the address 
Al Lettore (in which BRoGIoTTI says that he has been 
the chief agent in collecting and renovating these 
fonts) is set in an italic which has a few striking char- 
acteristicsyai a, 

Then follows a collection of exotic types with aston- 
ishing attributions—in which Apam is called the first 
inventor of science and letters; Mosrs is made to 
father the Hebrew alphabet; ABRAHAM obligingly de- 
vises letters for the Syrians and Chaldeans; Espras is 
found improving the Hebrew alphabet; and PHoENIx 
gives letters to the Phoenicians! St. JEROME and St. 
CyrIL also had a hand in alphabet making; and Pyrua- 
GORAS added to the joy of life by presenting the world 
with a Y. There are a good many more curious inscrip- 
tions. The serious part of the work begins on leaf 27, 
where some heavy roman capitals of the oldest form of 
old style are shown. The character called canon grosso 
is a fine letter with exceedingly long ascenders and de- 
scenders, resembling types cut by GARAMOND and some 
roman types used in Spain. This is followed by de- 
scending sizes of fine old style fonts—such as the 
ascendonica. The italic corsivo grosso is an interest- 
ing and varied character, full of movement and style, 
and probably cut by ROBERT GRANJON for the printing 
house. In this corsivo, the lower case z’s and the final 
e’s, the double s and the ‘‘swash”’ c and d, are to be 
looked at. The smaller sizes of roman, and especially 
the italic—varied by a series of capital letters for titles, 
etc., show a fine, even collection of old style fonts of 
which any printing house might be proud. Specimens 
of Hebrew, of some distinguished Greek capitals and 
Greek lower case which accord very nicely with the 
roman fonts, and four extraordinarily interesting speci- 
mens of plain-song music type, marked ex bibliotheca 
Vaticana follow, and the book closes with two sizes 
of a large old style letter, used no doubt with music 
or for the Canon of the Mass. . . The Indice is 
among the most interesting specimens in the history 
of printing, and shows the material of a seventeenth 
century Italian printing office at its simplest and 
bestjenum 

The Stamperia Vaticana had been founded by Sixtus 
V in 1587, and, as its name implies, it was housed in 
the Vatican, next to the Vatican Library, looking upon 
the Cortile di Belvidere. Dominico Basa of Venice 
was its director, and ALDUs MANuTIUs the younger 
was associated with him in its affairs for some ten years, 


until his death in 1597. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


By T. LAWRASON RIGGS 


education, democracy, the established results 

of science, tempt one to conclude that the 
avoidance of definition is a sine qua non of modern ex- 
pository writing. So much of it seems a sort of game 
whose object is never to descend to such obsolete 
impertinences as the definition of terms or the use of 
the syllogism. Nay, these are worse than imperti- 
nences, they are stenches in the nostrils of that fashion- 


able goddess, the Elan Vital! Perhaps they remind 
her unpleasantly of her dethroned predecessor, the 
Goddess of Reason, perhaps they suggest that the de- 
throning may not be permanent. In any case, the 
present writer chooses to risk the charge of rudeness 
to the Bergsonian divinity. A discussion that fails to 
define its terms, he submits, may be stimulating or 
challenging—it cannot be illuminating. This attempt 
to shed light on the question of religious tolerance will 
therefore begin with a hopelessly mediaeval ‘Dis- 
tinguo!”’ 

What do we mean by tolerance? Does it involve 
welcoming views in opposition to our own, or at least 
indifference to such views? ‘The tolerant Christian, on 
this theory, has no desire to oppose the substitution of 
the Nietzschean superman for Christ as an ideal; the 
tolerant Catholic does not react against the statement 
that the Reformation is the source of all liberty and 
progress; the tolerant Protestant regards with equa- 
nimity the view that it was a fundamental mistake. Yet 
such attitudes are obviously dependent on another, 
namely, that the questions involved are of small im- 
portance. It should not be necessary to point out that 
a reasonable man cannot be “tolerant” in this sense of 
doctrines which he regards as errors in matters of vital 
moment. But it is necessary to do so, and one is grate- 
ful to Mr. Walter Lippmann for showing in his 
Liberty and the News how much of our fashionable 
“religious tolerance” is a mere result of the view that 
doctrinal differences have all the rights of guesses 
which are as arbitrary as they are unimportant. 

Let us look at the facts in regard to economic and 
political doctrine. Suppose, for instance, that a uni- 
versity professor’s deviation from the orthodoxy of 
laissez-faire capitalism has aroused the violent opposi- 
tion of trustees to whom the capitalistic creed is the 
fundamental of fundamentals. One may deplore the 
violence, one may suspect that it indicates more preju- 
dice than reasoned conviction; but one has no right to 
object to a capitalist contradicting what is to him 
heresy. Do we ask Senator A, a staunch protectionist, 
to stop attacking the free trade principles of Senator 
B, because the latter is the equal of the former in sin- 
cerity, patriotism, and the blamelessness of his family 


R eccerei discussions of such important topics as 


life? Do we invite them to forget their dogmatic d 
ferences in a common rendition of The Star Spangl 
Banner? If they did, our pity for their heads wou 
exceed our admiration for their hearts—unless, indee 
our only solution of the tariff problem were an i 
pressive ‘ignoramus et ignorabimus.’”’ Now the co 
version of dogmatic Christians to an analogous “‘tole 
ance,’ desirable or not, is certainly remote. In tl 
meantime it is unreasonable to expect from them blas 
indifference towards their mutual contradictions. 


The next question is whether doctrinal intoleranc 
inevitable as long as the doctrines involved are co 
sidered vital, can be combined with tolerance of f 
persons with whom one disagrees. Tolerance of pe 
sons includes the wish to understand the Opponent 
point of view, the determination to believe in his gox 
faith until the contrary is proved, above all the willin 
ness to live at peace with fellow citizens of all cree 
and of none, and to codperate with them for the we 
fare of the common country. Unless religious diffe 
ences can be combined with these things, unless Ame 
ican Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and agnostics ¢: 
agree to disagree in this manner, religious divergen 
will be synonymous with civil strife, and our future w 
be dark indeed. 

History is commonly appealed to, of course, — 
prove that the second sort of intolerance is inseparab 
from the first, that when a man contradicts the reli 
ious opinions of his neighbor it is impossible for hi 
to give the neighbor a square deal, much less to wo: 
shoulder to shoulder with him in the tasks of citize 
ship. I do not think it does, and I would ascribe tl 
simultaneous presence of both sorts of intolerance | 
accidental factors rather than to any inherent necessit 

In a country where the vast majority of the popul 
tion is Catholic or Protestant, for instance, the fe 
adherents of the other religions are inevitably ey 
with suspicion, if not as dangers to the community, 
least as eccentric and scarcely respectable individua) 
The prevalent creed is bound up with national cultu 
and traditions, there is little chance for mutual disco 
eries of good faith, and distorted ideas of the minc 
ity’s religion are sure to pervade the popular min 
Catholics in Sweden, Protestants in Spain, must suff 
these disadvantages as long as the religious hom 
geneity of those countries persists, for to the avera 
Swede or Spaniard, ‘‘Catholic” or ‘‘Protestant”’ | 
something largely fictitious. : 

Conditions in the United States are of course ve 
different. Misconceptions as to each other’s belie 
and sincerity by American Catholics and Protestan 
are not due, except in certain limited areas, to the fz 
that either group constitutes a small minority. If th 
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<ist in deplorable abundance amongst us, is it not 
irgely because racial and social factors have compli- 
ited our religious problem? 

Most Catholics in the eastern states are of Irish 
traction. Their recent absorption in the disturbances 
f the mother country seemed not infrequently to put 
n alien political issue before the best interests of 
merica and of the Catholic Church as well. But 
itemperate zeal of this sort should be ascribed to a 
acial rather than to a religious cause. True, many 
rish-Americans appeared to demand political sym- 
athy from all their coreligionists, nor did they hesi- 
ite to use the Catholic press and sometimes even the 
ulpit for the spreading of Irish propaganda. Their 
al state of mind, however, was more accurately shown 
y the enthusiasm with which Protestant clergymen of 
inn Fein sympathies were féted, and by the charges of 
British propaganda’ made with more fervor than 
iscrimination against visiting English Catholics. A 
‘cture on Jane Austen by an English prelate of liter- 
ry distinction was in one instance thus described! 
‘onditions similarly illustrative of religious antagon. 
m on a racial basis are reported by a Protestant 
‘end. On his promotion from the post of inspector 
1 a New England factory, his competent assistant, a 
atholic of Irish ancestry, did not succeed to the posi- 
on, because, in the words of the foreman, “persons 
f his religion don’t get promoted in this department.”’ 
_ recently arrived English Protestant was chosen in- 
ead. ‘The entire town,” my friend adds, “divided 
self along religious lines.” The real cause of the 
ynflict, nevertheless, seems to be racial. 

The disturbing force of this factor in our problem 
| moreover greatly increased by social conditions, 
nce Catholics in the higher strata of American society 
te still comparatively rare. The situation is less 
a xed than formerly, much less so, no doubt, than it 

mM be fifty years hence; but at present the proportion 

“ Catholics among Americans of inherited culture is 

nt large. 
‘Not a few Protestants illogically conclude that 
atholicism is incompatible with breeding and social 
psition, a prejudice reflected by those Catholics who 
sem to suspect the orthodoxy of their coreligionists 
tho are not of the laboring classes. I have known of 
-otestant children greeting their Catholic cousins, as 
te latter came out of church, with taunts descriptive 
€ their inelicibility for polite society—a naive but 
‘nificant manifestation. And I have read in a Catho- 
" paper an attack on ‘‘Prominent Catholics” that 
semed to be inspired by no sentiment more Christian 
tan hatred of the socially conspicuous as such. What, 
(ie wonders, does the writer make of the nobile genus 
¢ half the saints in the Roman Breviary? Snobbish 
eS of other classes is confined to no section of 
ciety. It is doubly objectionable when it serves to 
ister religious prejudice. 

‘Realization that racial and social factors thus com- 


plicate our problem is necessary for the mutual under- 
st'nding of religious points of view, an understanding 
which must grow if we are all to join in checking the 
spread of bigotry. For so long as misconceptions 
abound, the seeds of religious discord will take root and 
flourish. Protestants tend more towards positive errors 
in regard to Catholic doctrine—the almost universal 
mistake about the Immaculate Conception is an in- 
stance—Catholics, towards ignorance of Protestant 
views. There is need for the former to correct, 
by consulting the Catholic Encyclopedia or by asking 
well instructed Catholics, misunderstandings which, 
even among the educated are sometimes grotesquely 
false; and there is need for intelligent Catholics to be 
conversant with the main teachings of liberal and con- 
servative Protestantism. 

Yet all attempts at mutual understanding must fail 
unless accompanied by mutual trust. Thus if a Protes- 
tant has made up his mind to accept as genuine such a 
palpable forgery as the “Knights of Columbus oath” 
of recent notoriety, if he regards the Catholic who 
Cenies it as a dupe or as authorized to lie about it, ex- 
position of the true Catholic attitude towards non- 
Catholics is obviously wasted on him. Yet I have 
known of credence given to the sorry libel by otherwise 
intelligent inhabitants of a New England city particu- 
larly proud of its culture. The traditional Protestant 
distrust of the Catholic clergy is sometimes so profound 
as to be unconscious. I have been gravely told of an 
embezzler whose confessor asked for a share of the 
loot as a substitute for restitution. The tale was 
accepted on the mere word of the detected criminal, 
for its hearer instinctively chose belief in the depravity 
of an unknown priest rather than the suspicion that a 
man known to be a thief might also be a liar! 

Mistrust on the Catholic side is here again a less 
positive thing, usually a vague expectation of hostility 
where none exists, and due no doubt to the quasi-isola- 
tion that social and racial factors have fostered. No 
one acquainted with the facts could state, as a writer 
in a Catholic periodical has stated, that Catholics at 
our large universities are looked upon as socially in- 
ferior, and encouraged to atone for this by lavish 
entertainment of their classmates; that such Catholics, 
to quote the article, ‘‘are made to pay dearly for the 
joys of Protestant society.” If many Protestants need 
to learn that Catholics are not taught to lie to them, 
many Catholics need to realize that Protestants are 
not taught to hate them. 

The development of mutual understanding and 
mutual trust are indeed the only means toward that 
whole-hearted social codperation which bigotry so de- 
plorably hampers. Not that the unfortunate results 
of religious divergence can be wholly obliterated, even 
by the utmost good will. Catholics believe their 
Church’s doctrines to be divinely revealed, and must 
consequently reject as error contradictions of these 
doctrines; Catholics, in proportion as they are thought- 
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ful ones, are convinced that their differences from 
Protestants are-neither insignificant nor theoretical, 
but full of profound social consequences. If the oppos- 
ing body of old-fashioned Protestant theology has 
waned, there has grown up instead among liberal 
Protestants a naturalistic humanitarianism, which 
grows more and more aggressively dogmatic, and which 
is of course much farther removed from the whole 
Catholic Weltanschauung. Possibilities of friction 
must apparently remain, as long as human nature is 
tempted to advance the cause of what is seen as vital 
truth in ways incompatible with charity towards those 
believed to be in error. In other words, “intolerance 
of ideas” certainly tends towards “intolerance of per- 
sons.” Yet, whatever imprudence or cruelty has been 
shown in the past by Christians of all kinds, surely no 
Christian is justified in letting this tendency prevail, 
and certainly no Catholic can find support in his 
Church’s teachings for a zeal for orthodoxy which 


ignores charity, seeks to gain unfair advantages, o 
refuses to serve with those of different religion ° 
country to which both owe allegiance. 

It is the urgent duty of all educated Americans t 
join in fighting the crude intolerance which is capita. 
ized by such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, an 
which has followed with hideous unexpectedness th 
union sacrée of the war. Such despicable enterprise 
flourish on the conditions which this essay would hel 
in remedying: confusion, wilful or otherwise, of racié 
and social issues with religious ones—misconception 
of doctrines—mistrust of those with whom we di 
fer. Patriotic Catholics and Protestants can unite i 
combating the spread of a movement so incalculabl 
fertile in evil, not by denying their differences, but b 
seeing these differences as they really are, by acknow 
edging each other’s good faith, and by emphaticall 
resolving to strive together for their country’s welfar 
in spite of the sad heritage of a divided Christendom 


THE SUPERCONSCIOUS 


By JULES BOIS 


N AN essay on Christianity, Cardinal Gibbons 
quoted an inspiring sentence taken from an 
encyclical letter of Leo XIII, which should serve 

as a motto to any real psychology, not limited to the 
analysis of our ordinary and animal functions, and 
ought to be the slogan of a thorough education to 
be imparted to children and young men. “A power 
greater than human,” the Pope declared, ‘‘must be 
called in to teach men’s hearts, awaken in them the 
sense of duty and make them better.” 

“More than human,” indeed is that power since it 
descends from Sinai and Golgotha; human still be- 
cause it shines in our spiritual masters, the heroes and 
the saints, pierces through the man of genius, true to 
his mission, and could be stirred up in all of us to 
quicken the best of our nature. Life is often alone 
in charge of this initiating task; and so it becomes 
for us the umpire of Providence, for such a wisdom 
is seldom taught in our colleges and universities. 

However, in the most dreadful crises of our destiny, 
we are saved only by this aid, which bequeaths in- 
spiration as well as conversion, regeneration as well 
as power. It has hitherto been regarded as mysterious 
because we were ignorant of its rules. 

With more ease than the mere intellectual, does the 
simple man without cerebral conceit and guided by his 
conscience, often enjoy this privilege. When we are 
intoxicated by vain reasoning and verbal culture, we 
lose contact with nature’s and supernature’s finer 
energies; we move heavily under the coat of mail 
woven by this material and mechanical civilization 
of ours. Recent generations have been called upon 
to choose between two snares. The one a soulless 


psychology, materialistic and determinist, exultantl 
diminishing our stature and vilifying our character 
and the other a spurious metaphysics, resurging fror 
the dust of occultism and from Asiatic fireworks—a 
intoxication and a mirage. Should they avoi 
Charybdis, the pessimistic and agnostic attitude t 
wards life, they would run aground on the hidde 
rocks of over-optimism. But soon the sirens ar 
metamorphosed into harpies; and after having believe 
themselves to be gods, these children of Maya awake 
the prisoners of abasement and despair. 

The first temptation is clothed in the stern garmer 
of official science. If we assent, it tries to clamp 
in our body, identifying our noble self with the lowe 
Not only does it blow out that dawning glow whic 
every young man in his hours of enthusiasm and fait 
feels as though piercing through his brow; but thi 
iconoclast decapitates us of our highest nature. 1] 
takes sad pride in amplifying our worst drawbacks. - 

‘You men,” it says, ‘‘are anchored to heredity, yo 
cannot disentangle yourselves from your natiy 
temperament and baseness. Evil destiny is you 
warden and death is stronger than life.” Here al 
easily detected the curses of the three fates, fing’ 
labelled in the psychiatry of Freud. 

The other enticement is wrapped in all the tins 
of a faded nautch-girl, feigning youth with the pe 
verse rites of the Orient. It pretends to be the ne 
truth, and it is as old as the first lie. 

“Drink of my cup,” it sings, “and my philter wi 
carry you beyond sickness, old age, misfortune, § 
and death. The personal god is the last idol; ar 
self-worship the supreme religion. Drink on, 
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itis sicut dei’. But no, the ancient serpent was too 
ydest in his promises. I say—‘You are God Him- 
f.’ [I am the revelation of man, the unanimous 
sdom of yore with the freed spirit of tomorrow.” 


II 


How many of us have wavered between these two 
tcheries. Now it was Libido holding the upper 
nd; again it was the god Pan. Sometimes we were 
scinated by the vicious instinct; sometimes we have 
wed before the Titan deified. 
The first school, as we have said, culminates in 
eud, with his acolytes and scattering of adherents, 
istav Yung, Beatrice M. Hinkle and many others. 
ow shall we name the second? It is legion. The 
rsian Bab shakes hands with Nietzsche; Plotinus 
els very astonished to be seated near Paracelsus; 
lan Kardec connives with Stanton Moses; and 
nerson is quite sorry to be compromised with 
umby. Legion indeed! It wears the masques of 
icifer, especially those of Prometheus and the Angel 
Light. Legion and parody! Pantheism and self- 
otheosis! ‘The promise of material happiness al- 
mates with the kingdom of this world, the cultus 
Mammon and Astarte. But the good gold coin 
our will is quickly lost, if deposited in this vaunted 
nk. By evil alchemy it is transformed (as in the 
sdiaeval legend) into a dried leaf. We are made 
unk, the better to be robbed. The author of The 
ok of the High Romance has found a happy phrase 
ibracing these innumerable chapels, churches, sects, 
‘ret or open, and has called them Neo-Paganism. 

| III 

To begin with let us note that Freudism and 
:0-Paganism_rest on the same foundation, nebulous 
d truncated. This false science and this false 
ilosophy are each buttressed by the subconscious, 
ich they confusedly denominate the unconscious. 
‘ither the Freudists, however, nor even the Neo- 
‘gans have discovered the subconscious. This self 
a fact among many others, which has value only in 
‘ation to these other facts. It entered into tradi- 
inal psychology rather late, a little more than half 
century ago, and naturally has been accorded an 
‘ggerated importance. Its promoters were, in 
‘gland, Frederic Myers; in America, William James; 
1France, Pierre Janet. Before them the subcon- 
©us had not been “isolated” amid the composite 
rent of our personality. 

There, be it understood, it has always played its 
*t as a dissolvent. This current below the waters 
‘consciousness, though obscure, has been and _ will 
'g be, I fear, the obstacle when we desire to be 
od and strong. Freud, who came considerably after 
‘ noteworthy scientists above cited, has performed 
one service: he unmasked it, unintentionally per- 
's, by inflicting on it a Latin word which clearly 
'resses its main function—the Libido. 


t 


Libido is the “evil wish” rooted in the corrupt spot 
of our nature. By repression, civilization has driven 
it deep into subconsciousness; but it awaits only a 
faltering of our will, a sign of weakness, to emerge 
on the surface and invade us. Our transgressions as 
well as our inherited and acquired ailments—this is 
Libido. It takes an outlet in our dreams, insipid, 
frivolous or monstrous, which, like bats, beat the wing 
heavily in our psychic caverns. The amoral hypoc- 
risy hidden in obscure recesses of the _ instinct, 
Freud has excused and systematized. His psycho- 
analysis delights in dissecting morbid complexes, as 
Goethe’s Mephisto displayed for Faust the Sabbath 
of Walpurgis Night. 

In Neo-Paganism the same unleashing of our 
anarchic impulses is attempted. These many ‘new 
isms” also live on and by, the subconscious—nay, they 
glorify and deify it. In Neo-Paganism the subcon- 
scious becomes the Golden He-Goat, a friend, besides, 
of the Golden Calf. Still this gold is cheap and falsi- 
fied. ‘This second and secondary “me” of ours has 
no creative genius. ‘Tumultuous, rich in stored-up 
memories forgotten by our conscious self, it discloses 
a curiosity shop, a defaced Pantheon, a witch’s and 
wizard’s grotto, such as the Flemish painters have 
caricatured, wherein all the discarded gods and 
demons elbow each other. All this is queer and 
equivocal enough, but in no way original and new— 
excepting for the ignorant and aimless rich who try 
to kill time at five o’clock lectures. 

Our subconscious self is the refuse of science and 
philosophy, with a good repertory of heresies once in 
fashion and out-of-date theodicies. ‘Those reflective 
moonbeams are grinning, spectral, sometimes fascinat- 
ing, maddening. Nevertheless it is the bottomless 
well of illusion. 

There drink to their fill false prophets, charlatans 
of every order and disorder, mediums, healers who 
should begin by healing themselves—and those bar 
tenders of psychic saloons, worse than all others, since 
the vended drug poisons the soul first of all. 

Neo-Paganism will fail as it has failed in the past. 
Our modern Apostate Julians disinterred dead beliefs, 
but such a ghastly mummery is not long in vanishing 
under the wreck of idols to which no necromancer 
could impart a lasting life. 


IV 


On the other hand, the superconscious is a sub- 
stantial and permanent dynamism. ‘The spring of 
conscience in us, it is, too, the fiery chariot of the 
supernormal breath. It opens the windows towards 
the Infinite; and the winds of the great expanse rush 
in to fan the inner fire. In place of argument a few 
analogies will enlighten us on the conflicting nature 
of the two poles of the soul, one positive, the other 
negative, situated on each margin of our conscious self. 

To matter-of-fact minds is fitted our first simile, 
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drawn from two biological principles inherent in the 
constitution and functioning of our good; the one, 
eminently beneficent, the.vitamines, corresponds to the 
superconscious; the other, the toxines—as the name 
indicates, toxic, recalling the subconscious. 

It is now known what the vitamines are, or rather, 
what is understood by the word. ‘Though no one 
has ever set eyes on a vitamine,” says Benjamin 
Harrow, ‘“‘vitamines are real things, and quite indis- 
pensable as part of our dietary. Their absence makes 
life impossible. They are substances, as yet ill-defined, 
whose presence in food is essential to our well-being. 
We have been eating them ever since man and things 
that have life appeared on the planet; but we are ig- 
norant of the fact . We have used them always, 
but we have discovered them only within the last few 
years.” Strangely similar is the role of the super- 
conscious in the mind. The vitamines seem to have 
been not as yet “‘isolated;’’ they escape chemical 
analysis, as the superconscious has hitherto been in- 
tangible to psychological approach. 

We can, however, no more live without vitamines 
materially than our soul can breathe deep life without 
the superconscious. ‘The ordinary psychologist, who 
is but little more than a physiologist, sees our psyche 
merely as a faint phosphorescence above our organs. 
Still this does not alter the fact that since the first 
days when man appeared on earth, he could not have 
withstood so many trials, created civilization, risen 
into regions where we have a presentiment of the 
eternal verities, and, better still, have broken down 
the barriers of egoism and have done righteously, 
without the use of this invisible superconscious power 
within him—which Libido and complexes would never 
have accomplished. 

We well know that our narrow and outward per- 
sonality is a poor receptacle of the spirit. It is made 
especially to respond to sense perceptions. As for the 
subconscious, it is a lumber room, an attic, and, at its 
best, a reserve store house, in short a minimum of con- 
sciousness and a negation of conscience, a channel 
through which something fertile and liberating cannot 
pass. Quite the reverse is that which in us carries on 
a cosmic thrill to a maximum of consciousness and a 
maximum of conscience; that is why, lacking a better 
name, we have called it superconsciousness. 

On the other side, there are in our organism minute 
cells which toil secretly to poison us, and, in truth 
succeed. These are the toxines. We ourselves pro- 
duce them, they are germs of death. In the body, 
they resemble the bad psychic complexes in the mind, 
which in great part are the result of our own work, 
and must be incessantly eliminated, instead of being 
cultivated and fortified as they are by the Freudian 
would-be cure. 

The following comparison will better please 
poetical intellects. Our soul—that interior Palestine 
—contains something which corresponds to the Dead 


Sea and the Sea of Galilee. The Dead Sea can b 
likened to our subconscious, which encloses Conat 
Doyle’s derisive imps, Freud’s Libido, and, what i 

of more import, the accursed Cities of the Plain, th 
Seven Capital Sins, set on fire by remorse. There als 
lie the submerged bents and instincts, that are them 
selves ruins, and they work to our ruin. At this sea 
bottom accumulates the lethiferous salt, which destroy 
like false wisdom; and above it are outspread tempest 
and mirages. 

If we do not dam our Dead Sea, discouragement 
scepticism, cynicism or, what is worst, intellectua 
pride, with its misleading assumptions, will move bac 
up the Jordan (our every day state of soul) and wi 
pollute its stream. 

But in our heart, too, are running fresh waters 
such as those of the other Palestinian lake, the Sea o 
Tiberias; antithetical to the Sulphuric Sea as th 
superconscious is a contrast to the subconscious. Thi 
our Lake of Galilee, has also once been touched b 
the feet of Christ; there He taught us and worke 
miracles. We have, at His command, cast the ne 
of meditation and prayer, and we have caught th 
marvelous draught of solace and inspiration. Th 
joy which comes from a satisfied conscience has if 
sweet reflection in the quiet mirror of this divine poo 
It is a harvest of blessed fruits and profitable action: 
that we reap on its enchanted shores. | 


V 


The preceding vignettes purport solely to visualiz 
a truth; but they may, at the same time, sharpen ov 
discernment and incline us to think. There is in u 
thank God, the rise of the sap, physical and spiritua 
perpetually in contention with the ebb of death. 

Now these two movements produce balance an 
unity, provided the later, namely, the subconscious, | 
tamed by the other, our superconscious self, enablin 
us to enjoy our entire strength and a worth whi 
destiny. All of us long for a more abundant an 
harmonious life, putting an end to our inner conflict 
and unifying our divided selves. ‘This pos 
at hand. 

But it is necessary to understand that unity ar 
peace do not arise from below, that is, from the su 
conscious ‘“‘evil wish;’ they come to us from aboy 
from the power which must be ebayne being Itse 
law and order. 

It is their superconsciousnea = sama genius—th 
has disciplined the great men who are our appoint 
guides, whatever be their line of activity. Linco 
Dante, Shakespeare, Pasteur, were coherent throu; 
their fidelity to a high thought. This rich unity ai 
coalescence in a great principle of conduct—this uni 
whereto we ordinary men tend, too inconstantly—w 
be, as Cardinal Gibbons also asserts in the essay pi 
viously quoted, “‘the shadow of the divine life, t 
condition of a new sanctity.” 
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CIVILIZATION AND THE CIVILIZERS 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


[Scene, the Aldebaran, in the “roaring forties.” The 
literary and near literary are at lunch. The lobby 
swarms with guests who mill and press round a red 
cord barring ingress to the big dining room. A plump 
head waiter shepherds them, holding up two or three 
fingers as tables become vacant. The large room is 
filled with sleek, shrewd men and smart women. 
Bobbed hair, bare arms, small neat faces elaborately 
rouged and enamelled, like Javanese dancers. Indi- 
vidually insignificant, for all their comeliness, the 
women convey a massed decorative impression that is 
effective and thoroughly of the age. At an oblong table 
to the right, a roomy, middle-aged man with quizzical 
eyes leans back in his chair and distributes his atten- 
tion between ten or a dozen obvious satellites and the 
noisy, colorful room. I am savoring the pleasure of 
multitude and solitude when....... ] 

Waiter :—Are you alone, sare? 

Myself :—Si, Jacopo. “Meglio solo che male 
accompagnato.” 

Waiter :—(with a wintry smile) Si signore. Do 
you mind if a gentleman shares your table? 

[I look up and see Civilization. He is a middle-aged 
man, rather soft and out of condition, but smartly 
turned out in well pressed clothes. His face is beauti- 
ful, but pale and somehow dilapidated. There are 
traces of a “hard night.” A slight discoloration is 
visible to the left of his classic nose. This is hardly 
wonderful, since someone is always giving Civilization 
a black eye. | 
| Civilization:—Fancy meeting you here! (Sits 
_ down and orders a bromo-seltzer) How many 
| years is it since we met? 

! M :—Three last month. 
C:—I remember. The little Dutch house on 
or 


Street. ‘‘Civilization in the United States. 
» An Inquiry.” I told you at the time that as I had 
_ only just arrived it should have been ‘‘Civilization 
_ in the United States. A Welcome.” What all you 
_ fellows weren’t going to do for me!  Politics— 
_ scholarship—criticism—the law—religion. .. . 
' M:—No. Nothing about that last one. 
» C:—Of course. I forgot. Why was it? Oh, 
yes. “They all shied off. . .” Well, it didn’t mat- 
| ter. It came to nothing. 
_ M:—Rather symbolical, don’t you think? 
C:—Eh? 
M:—Oh, nothing you’d understand today, I’m 
_ afraid. You see, I didn’t want to discourage you 
_ so early in the game but I felt you were facing dis- 
| appointment and some hardship. Being only a word 
| wasn’t going to save you. It’s my experience words 
| are very like human beings. They come down in 


the world, they are set to work at mean jobs. They 
contract misalliances. They tramp the roads, tag- 
ged out in all sorts of disguises and misfits. I will 
confess that, though this is the first time we’ve met 
in three years, I’ve seen you quite often, and had you 
a good deal on my mind. 

C:—(surprised) Seen me—and didn’t speak! 
Why on earth not? 

M :—Sometimes you were in such queer company 
that I felt a little shy. Other times you were alone, 
but looked as if you didn’t want to be noticed. Now 
and then you looked so seedy that I was half afraid 
you were on your way to becoming what the people 
at Ellis Island call a public charge. What made you 
come over in the first place? 

C :—They didn’t seem to have much use for me in 
Europe after the war. Of course I did my bit. In 
fact, they rather hinted all the trouble was about me. 
Naturally, they found me a good job doing liaison 
in Paris. But when it was all over I didn’t seem 
popular, somehow. Haven't you noticed, just after 
people have done a lot for you, it is a bad time to 
hang around? All the employment bureaus told me 
this was the country for me, in fact, that it was the 
only place that would be able to afford me for some 
years to come. 

M :—You look pretty prosperous now. 

C:—Oh! I can’t complain. My big mistake was 
coming to you fellows. But I think I can say, in the 
local dialect, that I’ve made good since. 

M :—I knew you would. I see you’ve been sitting 
in on the American Mercury right from the start. 
‘The point of view it will seek to maintain will be 
that of the civilized minority.” Was that your 
suggestion ? 


C :—(a little self-consciously) Partly. Don’t 
you like it? We’re an abounding success, 

M :—A bounding success, even. 

C:—Look at the circulation figures. (At these 


words, some of the sleek, shrewd men spare us a 
glance.) 

M:—I’m told them every day. Even then, I 
don’t quite see where you come in. 

C:—Why not? 

M :—Now Civilization—you can’t tell me that 
down in your wise old heart you really and truly 
believe that the Christians of the apostolic age were 
‘‘men without taste or imagination, whoopers and 
shouters, low vulgarians and cads.”’ You don’t seri- 
ously maintain that your old business, the liberation 
of the human mind, was ever furthered by “gay 
fellows who heaved dead cats into sanctuaries and 
then went roistering down the highways of the 
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world.” You don’t stand behind the discovery that 
the whole of Dante was ‘“‘a flaming satire on the 
Christian hocus-pocus.” It isn’t your experience 
that a moral man is never honorable or that the 
“really civilized man,’ when he has transgressed 
morally, wastes no time on regrets but makes a note 
to be “more careful another time.” 

C:—(blushing slightly) Mencken isa nut. You 
musn’t take all he says seriously. 

M :—I don’t take him as seriously as you think. 
But I don’t have to turn up the circulation figures 
of his Mercury to know that thousands of people 
take serious things less seriously after he has done 
with them. His enemies call him a deadly repeater, 
and so he is. ‘That is just why he’s deadly. It’s 
the repeaters like Voltaire with his ‘“‘Ecrasez I’ 
Infame!”’ who create the new state of mind. Is it 
a state of mind you want to see? 

C:—Yet I’ve heard you say, down at J—— 
Streeticns 

M :—That he is more on the side of the angels 
than he guesses. I think so still—that his immunity 
is edifying. So it is. That he couldn’t be put into 
the dock without half of society standing at his side 
as co-defendants. Nor could he. The great use 
of men like Mencken and Nathan (I own it frankly) 
is to convict society of moral cowardice and false 
face. The harm they do is that in their turn they 
set up a standard, just as false and one intolerably 
unjust to men who have managed to preserve in- 
telligence and integrity at the same time. It is 
largely owing to Mencken and those who feel (I 
won't say think) with him, that literary criticism is 
becoming, as Samuel Butler foresaw, a battle ground 
between the prigs and the blackguards, where the 
man who is neither one nor the other is hustled and 
buffeted by both sides. It is largely due to your 
complaisance in lending them your name that every 
time a book comes from the press in which history 
is raked for its garbage, the sub-conscious dredged 
for its abortions, and the seven veils of decency 
danced away in as many chapters, I can’t review it 
as it deserves without arraigning myself as an ignor- 
amus and blockhead, a “howling dervish” or 
“‘birchman.”’ Take one concrete instance. Can you 
imagine thirty, or even twenty years ago, your name 
being used as the “imprimatur” for Peter Whiffle? 

C:—(palpably starting, then chuckling reminis- 
cently) Peter Whiffle? 

M:—Why not? Is not Mr. Van Vechten, on 
Ernest Boyd’s authority, the author of ‘“‘the great 
realistic novel of contemporary life,” the creator 
of characters ‘‘whose activities it would be both 
dangerous and unfair to divulge unless one has the 
insinuating charm of the author in conveying very 
delicate facts?” Are we not told that Mr. Van 
Vechten fills his books “with wit and erudition,” 
that “‘he is a civilized writer?” 
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C:—Those aren’t my words. 

M :—They are Carl Van Doren’s. But your name 
is used. And you remember the activities of thi: 
“civilized writer” in Paris. Let me give you them ir 
his own words. ‘I strolled through the Musee di 
Cluny, where I bought postcards” (I won’ 
go on. I see you remember what the postcard: 
were) . “I took in the naughty reviews... . 
I discovered a miniature shop in the rue Furstem 
burg where elegant reprints of bawdy eighteenth 
century romances might be procured . . . On day: 
when I felt rich I dined with the cocottes.” Why 
my dear Civilization, I appeal to anything you pre 
serve of your former dignity and self-respect, anc 
ask you whether these are the occupations of a civil 
ized man in the world’s centre of culture, or of ¢ 
libidinous boy playing hookey in a Lupanaria? 

C :—(with the air of repeating a lesson) 1 think 
you are unfair to the new men. (The same phrase 
is probably being used at six different lunch tables u 
New York.) 

M :—The new men are not in question now. Bu 
since you mention them and since you seem to shar 
a very common confusion, let me tell you that wha 
the really new men—the Andersons, Lawrences anc 
Franks—are after has no relation whatever to any 
thing you stand for or have stood for, and that 
when you have done the work they look for fron 
you, and have cleared the ground of “prejudices 
that are still a little in their way, they will hay 
about as much respect for you as the devil keeps fo 
holy water. 

C:—I’m not afraid. 
shocks in my time. | 

M :—That doesn’t alter the fact that some fa 
sighted people are afraid for you. 


I’ve stood a good man 


Don’t forge 
there are a good many violent deaths and a fey 
nasty lingering ones in your family history. 
C:—(looking at his watch) Croak on. I ca 
give you a few minutes more. 
:—I don’t often quote de Gourmont, but | 
seems to me he must have had an inkling of whi 
was coming when he wrote—“If a civilized countr 
were to reach that state of mind where every novelt 
is at once welcomed and substituted for tradition: 
ideas and methods, men would be obliged to see 
refuge in a purely animal existence, and civilizati 
would perish.” | 
C:—" ... purely animal existence !” 
M:—Yes. Blind is the man who does not see i 
shadow already upon us. Wilfully blind is the crit 
who will not perceive in this new wistfulness oy 
primordial life in literature and drama—this ne 
preoccupation with the hobo, the bully, the cave ma 
the rise of a generation sick of its own soul, at 
eager to wrest the secret of their happiness fro 
the brutes. New and monstrous race of fabulist 
no longer content, as were Aesop and La Fontai 
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to picture for us beasts, wise and witty like men, 
but whose ‘‘tragi-comic Zoo,’ superseding the 
“delicately moralized affair” of the French writer, 
would interpret beasts for us in terms of our own 


repressed kinship, conveying ‘‘the sensation of the _ 


body observing, not with the rarefied ideas of the 
brain, but in its entirety, through skin and pores 
and limbs.”’ 

C:—Where are you now? 

M :—I’'m quoting Seligmann on Lawrence. You 
ought to read the book. Your name’s in it. For 
does not Lawrence “‘remind us that poets make a 
civilization?” (Civilization raps for his Dill.) 
Strange carnal “‘paysagistes,’ for whom the whole 
world is sentient flesh that sweats and heaves, who 
see the sky ‘‘a drum of drawn white skin,” a road 
‘a great jugular, bleeding up the throat of the 
hill,” for whom a beach is “‘the cheek of a god.” 

C :—Sounds like my old friend Whitman. 

M:—So it is. Also your new friend Waldo 
Frank. 

C:—(defiantly) After all, why not? 

M :—Why not, indeed? For suppose this life be 


indeed all. What if the immortality to whose hope 


mankind has immolated his desires and foregone 
his vengeances, be nothing save an uneasy dream 
from which, with cramped limbs and bemused brain, 
he is only now awakening. ‘Then it is no longer the 


_ beasts of field and forest who are the disinherited 


and outcast, but Man—Man, of all created beings 
the most wretched. ‘Tragic dupe of an outworn 


_mystification, recoiling before phantoms of chastity 


i 


and mercy that he has himself raised, turned back 


in his course from love hunt and prey hunt by pre- 


cepts in which he no longer has any faith. What 


prophets shall he follow if not those whose rough 
sense can break the spell if only by heaving a dead 
cat through a church window, who will lay the 


_ ghost and save him from his own soul? What poets 
shall make his songs, if not those who Circe-wise, 


charm him back to the uninhibited joys that lurk 
behind snout and muzzle? But that your hand, 


_ Civilization, which built Chartres and Rheims out 
of the Neanderthal cavern, which leveled the 
_harem to raise the home, which struck the chains 


from the slave and tore torture from the statute 
book, should be the hand pointing out for him the 
way down the Gadarene slope! That is something 
to which I can never reconcile my imagination. I’d 
rather think you were simply hard up when you let 


them use your name. 


C:—Well, I must be going. 

M:—I must be going too. Which direction are 
you taking? 
(4 mask seems to fall from Civilization’s face. As 
his eyes look into mine for the first time this after- 
noon, I could swear they are a little misty.) 


C:—I don’t know. (Exits.) 


Time and Grief 


“My sorrow is so heavy that I may not turn my head 
To see who walks this sunless road, this road of thorns 
with me. 
Who are you keeping step with me the day and night?” 
she said. 
‘An old man, a wise man and pitying,”’ said he. 


“Let me take the sorrow and bear it in your stead, 

If only for a little way while you walk straight and free.” 
“No one else in all the world may carry it,” she said. 

“Trust me, I have carried many such,” said he. 


“My sorrow that has cried so long is still upon your breast 
And I can hear the singing birds and lift my eyes and see 
Sun and foam of blossoms on the high hill’s crest,” 
“See, your sorrow sleeps against my heart,” said he. 


“Fill your arms with roses—with roses white and red, 
This, I carry for you is light as those may be.” 

“But sorrow is so heavy—so heavy, Sir,’ she said— 
“T only bear a memory, my child,” said he. 


‘THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


To Pierrot 


I who saw fear tear away your mask 
Feel only pity—you are still Pierrot 

The gay—what I have seen they need not ask, 
I shall not know. 


And you who saw the brave veil that I wear 
Rent into fragments, leaving me forlorn 

And naked in the whirlwind—only spare 
Me of your scorn. 


Put on again your mask as I my veil, 
And let me know the friendship of your hand, 
And be Pierrot the gay—I shall not fail 
To understand. 
GERTRUDE CALLAGHAN. 


Mistress of the Night 


Ton IGHT you were far away. Your eyes were turned to 
the setting sun and the rising moon held you not. Was it that 
the warm body of the great orb held you closer than the marble 
disc just coming into its own? You seemed to linger in the 
warm glow of the day just passed and to shun the still, gray 
secret of the mistress of the night. Don’t you know you must 
rest awhile in her silver castle to greet that same lord on the 
morrow? So turn awhile and rest with me in the hostelry 
that shelters youth and death! 


Marcaret Hitt SKINNER. 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSIST ~ 


In the Pictures of Pedro Subercaseaux 7 : 


By JOHANNES JORGENSEN aoee 


O life of man, 
N perhaps not 

even the life 
of Christ was more 
subject to illustration 
than the life of the 
little Poor Man from 
Assisi. From the first 
rough picture on the 
cofin of the Saint 
down to the splendid 
and refined art of 
Maurice Denis in his 
masterly illustration 
on the Little Flowers 
of Saint Francis, all 
the greatest names of 
art follow each other 
in uninterrupted pro- 
cession. Herr Thode, in his voluminous book on the 
Beginning of Italian painting, gives us the first of the 
series, and century after century is adding fresh names 
to the glories of Renaissance and Baroque art. 

No wonder then that Franciscan inspiration is pro- 
ducing new works even in this century. The present 
lines are meant as an introduction (if such a one be 
necessary ) to a new pictorial life of the Umbrian Saint. 
Pedro Subercaseaux—this is the name of the artist— 
is no child of Europe. He comes to us from over the 
ocean, and his cradle stood on the shore of another 
ocean—yet farther away—he is a native of Chile. But 
there is European blood in his veins, and his spiritual 
youth took place on entirely old world ground. The 
Church of Rome gave him his intellectual and senti- 
mental education, and Roman Catholic countries were 
the first goal of his wandering desires. ‘The South 
American became a South European. The great shrines 
of Spain, the holy places of Italy saw the young pil- 
grim from over the sea dropping his staff and kneeling 
down in prayer. 

Kneeling down in prayer—and rising to work! The 
old maxim runs—Ora et labora—‘“pray and work.” 
And Pedro Subercaseaux was no lazy idler, no sight- 
seeing esthete, enjoying things of beauty only to him- 
self. He was an artist, that is, a poet, whose materials 
are not verse and rhyme, but line and color. His 
sketchbook was a volume of hymns on the beauty of 
Italy. Not that tourist-haunted Italy that goes from 
Borlighera to Sorrento and is only a continuation of 
the French Riviera, with or without Monte Carlo’s 


Dom PrEpRO SUBERCASEAUX 


demi-mondaines and suicides. But real Italy, tru 
rough, old-fashioned Italy—Italy of the small town 
and the barren mountains, Franciscan Italy to say a 
about it—Italy in the grey frock of the friar and th 
worn coat of the peasant. This Italy is the Italy c 
Pedro Subercaseaux. There he is at home and at eas 
There he sought the Saint he loved—and there h 
found him. 

Because this is the truth about the work of the Sout 
American painter—Saint Francis lives init. Thisisn 
lifeless revocation of a story from the past. Turn th 
pages of the volume, and you will find yourself not onl 
in full, real Italy, but also in full, real thirteent 
century. You will remark (and how could you not? 
the historical exactitude of these pictures. See fori 
stance Francis represented as rex festi, king of th 
festival—the garments, the musical instruments, th 
vessels and cups on the table—all is as it really was i 
thirteenth century Umbria. Or look at the splendi 
historical reconstruction of the old basilica of § 
Peter’s with the pigna in the midst of the paradis 
But—well, another might do the same! I think Euger 
Burnaud did—although with less detail. This is n 
the thing. 

If you feel so great a difference between the col 
well-drawn pictures of the Swiss painter and th 
work of Subercaseaux, it is because the latter of th 
two artists Jived it all by himself. He is in the sam 
relation to the Umbrian Saint as for instance Boute 
de Monvel was to his heroine, Jeanne d’Arc. Work 
such as those are not only expressions of art—they : ar 
expressions of life. 

They are not only speaking to the eyes—the 
are speaking to the soul. 

And this is the reason why I appreciate so high 
this new pictorial life of Saint Francis. Look at tl 
young Assisi—merchant, praying down at San Dan 
ano, before the old crucifix, and receiving the divi 
order ‘‘Go, Francis, and build up My Church—you se 
it is falling in ruin!’ Follow him to all the places | 
passion (but of triumph too) which marked his sho 
existence. See him—then at the end of his life, in tl 
hut of branches and mud, listening to the angel, rapt 
ecstasy—“‘and if the angel had sounded one note moi 
it should have beeen death !”—and you will understa1 
with all your soul and all your heart, what a gre 
thing Christianity is, and what a great Christian Sai 
Francis was. And this, I suppose, was just what Ped 
Subercaseaux would have you understand. 
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joined to a tender introspective sympathy and a temper 
of mystical piety the highest technical skill. 

We have here the Gustave Doré of Saint Francis 
and the holy land of Assisi, the soft contours of its 
green hills, all the curious witchery of forest and 
stream, of valley and crag and field, that rests forever 
on the crowded landscapes of those “‘spirituals’” among 
the cinquecento painters, who transferred to canvas the 
Legend of the Three Companions and the Fioretti. 
Many another page also is here of that evangel of love 
which seven centuries ago resounded among the hill 
cities of Umbria, and still haunts that religious heart 
of Italy, gripping with its ineffable beauty and sweet- 
ness every nobler spirit, and holding it bound in a kind 
of prayerful ecstasy. 

Architecture and costume, the remote ways of the 
colorful life of the times, its picturesque round of work 
and play, of rich mentality and high spiritual ardor, 
its delightful camaraderie, its varied humor and its 
drab conventionalities, are all here. What Burke did 
for India and Moore for Persia, by their incomparable 
artistry of words, this painter has done for the earthly 
stage of the Franciscan gospel; he has poured upon it 
delicate hues and shadings, a refinement of pictorial 
interpretation that all can appreciate, but those mostly 
in whose hearts there dwells the urge of that mighty 
love of all creation that inspired the Canticle of the 
Sun, and joyously embraced all life from its divine 
source, the Crucified One on Alverno, to the swallows 
of Alviano and the wolf of Gubbio. 

Certain scenes offer a beauty that words cannot 
paint, Francis folded in the arms of the good Bishop 
Gubbio, in the presence of his irate and disgusted 
father; Francis receiving the stigmata; Francis resting 
on the plain and blessing Assisi in his dying hour; Clare 
and her companions praying at the bier of Francis, the 
latter scene an incomparable rendering of the holiest 
spiritual affection. 


THE ARTIST SUBERCASEAUX 
EDRO SUBERCASEAUX was born in Rome in 


1880 at the time when his father was beginning 
his diplomatic career. From early childhood he felt 
a decided inclination to drawing and painting, but it 
was only at the age of seventeen that he started seri- 
ously the study of painting in the Royal School of Art 
of Berlin. He next worked for two years in Rome 
and later in Paris in the Academie Julian, under Jules 
Lefebvre and Robert Fleury. 

Nearly all of his pictures were painted while living 
in Santiago, Chile. At the time when he started work 
there in 1902, there were only a few artists in that 
country and they received but little encouragement 
from a public more bent on practical aims than on art. 
About that time several exhibitions of European art 
were organized in the principle towns of the country. 
The influence of these, added to the efforts of the native 


artists, created an awakening of taste throughout the 
land. The International Art Exhibition held in Santi- 
ago, in 1910, was an unexpected success. The North 
American section of that exhibition attracted special 
attention, on account of the real merit of the paintings 
shown there. The result of this was that the public, 
especially in the capital, began to show an enthusiastic 
taste for art, and to patronize artists in a generous 
manner. During all the time Pedro Subercaseaux 
lived in his own country, he had to work hard con 
tinually in order to satisfy the demand for his pictures. 

The subjects of his painting were usually taken from 
the history of Chile. They were generally episodes of 
the Spanish Conquest in the sixteenth century, or of the 
war of Independence in the first years of the nineteenth 
century. He also painted a certain number of sea 
battles, and scenes from modern military life. 

A few years ago he, with a few friends—artists, 
architects and art lovers, started a campaign in favor 
of the colonial style of building and decoration, which 
had been abandoned since the Independence and re 
placed by a medley of European styles. They had tc 
convince the people that a Louis XV villa, or an 
English cottage, which may harmonize very nicely with 
European landscape, look absurdly out of keeping with 
the grand masses of the Andes or the immense plain: 
and valleys of America. The result of this campaigr 
was soon visible. Quite a number of private houses 
churches and public buildings have been erected in the 
old-fashioned manner, which is very much like what i 
known in the United States as the mission style. Ever 
in out of the way country places, old local industries 
were revived, and people began wearing the picturesqut 
clothes and ornaments of an earlier time. Subercase 
aux tried to help the movement by painting a series 0! 
pictures of old world life in colonial times. Some 0 
these pictures are among the best he has painted. Ht 
interrupted his work several times in Chile in order tc 
cross to Buenos Aires and Europe. While staying 1 
Rome in 1911, he painted a life-size portrait of Pop 
Pius X. This painting hangs now in one of the room 
of the Vatican. That same year he visited Assisi. Th 
beauty and poetry of that little town, in which ever 
street and every house seems to recall Saint Francis 
made a deep impression on his mind. He felt a stron 
desire to express in pictorial form the varied feeling 
the Franciscan Legend awoke in his spirit. He kney 
it would be a difficult task and he had no experience 1 
religious painting. He began by making careful studie 
of the landscape, buildings, etc. which were to be thi 
setting of the future pictures. Some months after, hi 
resumed his usual work in Santiago and went on paint 
ing battles or colonial scenes. But his imagination wa 
constantly turning back to Umbria. He used to speni 

: f : ae | 
long hours at night sketching, or reading about St 
Francis and his time. | 

As soon as he could he went back to Italy, where h 

started working seriously on his Life of Saint Franck 
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He consulted several Roman archeologists, with whose 
help he was enabled to draw correct views of some 
thirteenth century buildings, especially of the ancient 
basilica of Saint Peter which stood then exactly as it 
had been built by Constantine 900 years before. 

With the advent of the great war he left Europe. 
After five years absence he again returned to Italy. 
One consequence of those years spent in close touch 
with Saint Francis and with the spirituality of the 
mediaeval world, was his gaining a deeper sense .of 
what art should be. Not only was his outlook on art 
changed, but also his outlook on life itself. In the 
summer of 1920 he arrived at the Benedictine mon- 
astery on the Isle of Wight, where he joined the Order 
of Saint Benedict. Since then his life has been spent 
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in the ordinary activities of a Benedictine monk— 
chiefly in prayer, study and manual work. Although 
his days are very busy, he can generally spare some 
time for painting. He is at present painting a series 
of pictures over the altars of the monastery church. 

Pedro Subercaseaux’s father is at present Chilean 
Ambassador to the Holy See. 

The largest canvases he has painted are one in the 
National Congress Building in Santiago, and another 
in the Exchange of that city. The former represents 
the Discovery of Chile, the other is an allegory of 
Commerce and Industry. He has painted other large 
pictures for Buenos Aires for which he has been paid 
prices unheard of in South America, and not often 
attained by European artists. 


St. FRANCIS PREACHING TO THE MoSLEMS 
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THEOPHANY 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


HERE isa city in the desert country of the south- 

west, lying among mountain ranges, on a great 

empty plain thousands of feet above the sea. 
Wandering through that country, at times riding the 
Mexican border with immigration officers, or upon the 
ranges with cattle men, seeking subjects about which 
to write, but seeking adventure more assiduously, it 
was my fortune to meet in this city a man who was a 
scientist. Unlike many of his fellows, he could com- 
panion with others than his own sort—a great ad- 
vantage, and a rare one, not only to scientists but to 
writers as well. 

This man said to me— 

“T am about to leave this city on an expedition, with 
horses and mule teams bearing blankets and food, and 
I invite you to go with us. We shall ride across the 
mesa to yonder range of mountains, crossing them to 
the farther side, and thence returning to this place by 
another trail. We shall be gone a week, or ten days 
maybe, just as the chances of travel shall determine 
the matter. We shall see no cities or towns, scarcely 
even a ranch house, and we shall make our camps 
where the end of the day shall find us. You may, if 
you wish, learn something about our work, which is 
to visit the stations we have established in the wilder- 
ness, where we gather facts concerning desert vegeta- 
tion on mountain and plain, which facts will in time 
be duly classified, written down, and properly indexed, 
all to the greater glory of science. But whether you 
learn little or much, I promise you a glorious ride.” 

Gratefully I said yes, and went forth upon the 
trail with that man and his companions. All of them 
(with the exception of the Chinese cook and the mule 
drivers) were learned in science (but the cook and 
the muleteers were learned in life) and they were 
most zealous in the pursuit of the ideals and the duties 
of their mystery, for which employment of their talents 
and their time they had been set aside and bountifully 
supplied with all necessary things by a Scotchman who 
had himself followed the iron mongery business with 
such thrift that he had saved from the earnings of his 
trade (or so I am told) the tidy sum of two hundred 
million dollars, or maybe pounds sterling—I have for- 
gotten which, not having been sufficiently impressed by 
the circumstance, which I learned too late in life to 
apply to my own case. 

Nor is that the only fact concerning the patron of 
the expedition, and concerning these scientists and their 
expedition across the mesas and through the mountains, 
which I have forgotten. Indeed, I am afraid that all 
the things I was told about the cacti and the ocatillo 
and the sagebrush and the guayule (from which rub- 
ber in a paying quantity may sometime be extracted) 


have remained only very dimly in my memory—exce 
that one practical fact about the guayule plant, whi 
I suppose must have been repeated many times un 
at last it stuck, or perhaps I had some vague notion 
going into the rubber extracting business, as other m 
have dreamed of finding a pot of gold at the end of t 
rainbow. 

But I do remember other things. I remember t 
honey-colored flame of camp fires, under the vault 
a sky gigantically lofty, and pellucidly brilliant, throu: 
the keen clear air with marvelous stars. I rememb 
the dust devils scouring the arid plain with whirlt 
rage. I remember a sunset that was seen through t 
arches of a triple rainbow, with a storm of lightni 
visible at the end of the vista like strange hieroglyphi 
ona purple curtain. I remember the mirage of a pal: 
bordered body of water that appeared in the midst 
the dusty desert, possibly the far refraction from the 
palms that grow on the shores of the Gulf of C 
ifornia. I remember the flaming blossoms of t 
ocatillo, set at the end of their long stems, upright up 
the mesa, like great groups of candles. And the g: 
goyle shapes of giant cacti, the sweet fragrant hissi 
of bacon in the frying pan at night and morning—ar 
above all, I remember the rising of the sun one mo: 
ing, the memory unique among all others. 

One memory—yes; and just the singleness and 1 
uniqueness of that memory is the great difficulty, ni 
that I come to write about it. But indeed it is t 
same difficulty, only accentuated, that he who wri 
meets whenever he tries to use the pen unless, to 
sure, he is a great writer indeed. How is one to 1 
with cold written words the delicate images that han 
the inner places of the mind? If I had but been wl 
I am not (the trouble that afflicts all children of Adar 
and had been careful of the future while living in 1 
present, I might have kept a note book on that des 
journey, and set down in due order all the happenin 
and the things that I saw, and was told, and ther 
would have had all the facts comprising an interest 
narrative, and much presumably useful informat 
touching upon botany and science in general. Bu 
was not careful. I kept no notes, and so it is that wl 
now I try to relate the memories of that desert jour 
I find myself, as often before, trying to deal witl 
memory of something that in truth cannot be remi 
bered. Let me try to explain. | 

Concerning the exterior events of the partict 
memory that I am trying to recover, I can be fa. 
explicit. As follows— | 

One morning, high up, almost near the main rh 
of the Catalinas, I suddenly wakened from a d: 
sleep, long before my companions. Wrapped! 
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jlankets, lying on the ground around the smoldering 
smbers of a camp fire, they were motionless like logs 
yr stones in the dusk. We were in a clearing in a dark 
vood, a wood of the high mountains, squat, stiff cedars, 
yind-blown and fantastic, like things carved out of 
yronze, and a few thin tall pines. The sky, though 
galing, was incredibly thick with stars brilliant be- 
yond the experience of all save those who have climbed 
igh in the arid regions where the air becomes like the 
spirit of air, purged of all impurities; the heart drinks 
t like immaterial wine. The little wind that comes be- 
fore the dawn had not yet begun to stir. The silence 
was—the silence made me think of—silence. 

With an exceeding caution—why I should be so 
sareful I did not know—I only felt that I must—I 
stole away from that camp, from my sleeping com- 
panions, and softly, even stealthily, crept up a steep 
slope that ended in a ledge of rock from which I knew 
[ could look down over and above the mighty plain 
below. As I moved, step by step, suddenly I was 
stricken still by a voice—a very tiny, a very soft, sweet, 
most pure little voice, scarcely audible, yet distinct as 
the last tone of a silver bell vibrating on the very edge 
of silence. It was the voice of a bird. Never before 
had I heard that voice; never since then have I heard 
it. Later on that day I asked one of the scientists the 
name of the bird, and I was told the name bestowed 
upon it by science (which in time, no doubt, will duly 
catalogue all things under the sun) but that name I 
have also forgotten. But I asked a man who lived in 
that country, a man in whose veins there was Indian 
blood and the blood of the Spanish who were the first 
white men to enter Arizona, and he told me that I had 
aeard the Jesu Maria bird. He was right, for what 
the bird voice said (I did not see the tiny thing) in 
that silence under the stars, just as dawn began, was 
(very soft, very sweet, most pure) and thrice re- 
veated “Jesu Maria, Jesu Maria, Jesu Maria.” 

When the voice had ceased, greatly wondering, and 
wed as it is strange that one should be awed by some- 
ching so little and so sweet, I reached the ledge of rock, 
sresting a slope that was almost a precipice, falling 
‘way after the first steep pitch in a more gradual 
lescent of thousands of feet. Across fifty miles of 
nesa lying below me like a black sea rose high moun- 
‘ains in the east, above which the sky became clearer 
ind clearer, and even as I watched the sun was lifted 
P» a pale, clear, tremendous globe rayed with a golden 
Ory. 

_ That is the memory. That is the exterior of the 
aemory. Such were the events. I have told you what 
tappened: what I saw, and what I heard. 


But I cannot tell you what really matters (to me 
it least) in striving to recall my memory. For alas, 
cannot remember, still less express, the soul of my 
lemory—I only know that its soul seemed manifest 
hen, but that now the veils have dropped again I can 
| 
| 
‘| 


only say (but how can you understand?) that I was as 
one exalted in spirit on that mountain top, and that for 
a little space I heard in the cry of a hidden bird a 
language that my soul understood but could not trans- 
late for my mind to grasp; nor can I tell you why, when 
the globe of the sun appeared, ringed in a glory of 
living gold, I fell upon my knees. All I can say now 
is that it seemed to be the only right attitude in which 
to view that spectacle. 

Many years later, however, when (and again upon 
my knees) I saw another shining glory encircling a 
globe, a globe of ineffable whiteness—the Sacred Host 
uplifted in a monstrance—I at least partly understood 
why I fell upon my knees upon that Arizona mountain 
top, and why this tiny circle—whose centre is every- 
where and its circumference nowhere—was more awful 
and more mighty than the sun. But at this point 
language fails. 


The Thunderers 


It was a King of Spain who said: 
“Had God consulted me, 

The world would be a charming place, 
And men would be a braver race, 
And women much more fair of face, 
And in their hearts more free— 
And much more kind to me. 

But God did not consult me, so, 
The world its dull drab way must go. 
Oho! I’m bored—oho!” 


Bishops, princes, warriors tall 

And ladies frail or true, 

Were in the lofty banquet hall, 

And deadly terror seized them all 

To hear the King blaspheme. 

It was such dread as in a dream 
Opens the door of hell— 

When sudden, o’er the Alcazar, 

A swooping storm wiped out each star 
And swift there came the crashing jar 
Of thunder, and the lightning fell 
And slew the King of Spain. 


They built the Alcazar again— 
But kings are humbler now. 

They do not lift their pride so high, 
They play at golf and dumbly die, 
Invite no strokes of an angry sky, 
Content if left to reign. 


But little high-brows—bellows-blown, 

Now sit on stools, and think, 

And dip worn pens in watery ink, 

And from the King’s boast do not shrink. 

‘They go one better—all alone, 

Each as a god on his lofty throne 

Making the world in his image—but 

The door of the thunder bolt is shut, 

And the winds of heaven sigh, ‘““Tut! Tut!” 
DSCs 
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MUSSOLINI AND HIS FUTURE 


By L. J. S. WOOD 


(The present Italian crisis gives a special interest to the study of 
Mussolini and Fascism, in two articles, of which this is the second, 
written by Mr. L. J. S. Wood, who has resided in Rome for many 
years and whose articles in The Tablet, The Atlantic Monthly and 
other periodicals have made him widely known as a thoughtful and 
exceptionally well-informed commentator on Italian affairs.) 


solini has had, firstly to govern the country, 
secondly to constitutionalize the Fascist move- 
ment. The King has laid on him the former charge; 
by general consent he alone had the necessary authority 
to carry out the latter. How has he succeeded in the 
two years that have passed since the March on Rome? 

On the first side, administratively, there is a remark- 
able record of first class work done by the Prime Min- 
ister, who has also been Foreign Minister and until 
lately Minister of Home Affairs, and by his assistants, 
one or two of them men of great ability. In foreign 
affairs the sobering effect of responsibility was seen at 
once. The imperialistic suggestions of some previous 
utterances were replaced by a conception of Italy, de- 
termined, indeed, to claim the place due to her, but 
sincerely desirous of working for peace with her neigh- 
bors, her late Allies, her late enemies, everyone. No 
one who remembers 1912-13 will deny that the Corfu 
policy, or some similar pledge, was a necessity. (There 
was never, of course, any foundation for the sugges- 
tion of intention of permanent occupation of the island; 
Mussolini is not a lunatic.) Greece had to be shown, 
and shown definitely and promptly, that she could not 
insult Italy and boast about it with impunity. The 
bombardment was certainly open to severe criticism. 
If on the straight facts the fault lay with the local 
Greek governor, it was at the least a tactical mis- 
take on the part of the Italian admiral. And the gen- 
eral record of foreign policy is one of moderation and 
work for agreement in the councils of the Allies— 
treaties of commerce—arbitration and peace with 
Jugoslavia, and half a dozen other powers. 

In home administration, fearless action on the part 
of a very capable Minister of Treasury and Finance 
has nearly wiped out the dangerous deficit in the finan- 
cial and the economic budget. The two most unhealthy 
departments, railways and posts, have been cleaned up; 
the latter is now paying its way, the former, which had 
once a deficit of a milliard lire a year, should balance 
next year. The great thing has been the cleaning out 
of the unwieldy, overgrown, unhealthy bureaucracy, 
ruthless expurgation of parasitical, non-working ele- 
ments, infusion of the spirit of discipline and work. 
This has been seen in all departments. The need of it 
had been seen for years to be urgent, but until 1922 no 
government had possessed the will or the power to 


A S Prime Minister and Chief of Fascism, Mus- 


tackle the problem, just as until 1922 no Finance M 
ister had been able to bring the required pressure, ru 
less and unprejudiced by political considerations, on 1 
vast number of tax shirkers. The record of days 1] 
through strikes in industry previous to the arrival 
Fascism is disastrous; there has not been a strike 
any consequence since Fascism became establish 
Political strikes in public services, which used to ar 
on the slightest pretext, are unheard of now. Order 
kept and first class administrative work has been do: 

That is the good side of the work of Fascism: ¢ 
cipline and work replacing incapacity in administrati 
During the era of “liberalism” and “democracy,” t 
bureaucratic machine, extending from the Prime M 
ister down to the railway carriage cleaner and the te 
graph boy, had become unwieldy, had been used { 
political purposes by succeeding governments. In t 
days of mental upset after the war, it came to look 
itself as the master of the state. “Then it became e 
dent that in Italy, liberalism and democracy were ji 
words, ideas—utterly ineffective when faced by fa 
and acts of the sudden outburst of extreme Socialis 
and Communism. Certainly the latter was only a war 
It could never have resulted in revolution, but it ¢ 
bring temporary chaos. Mussolini and Fascism start 
in to clean up the mess and restore discipline and ord 
In general administration that has been done, and do 
wonderfully quickly and effectively. They are abs 
lutely determined that no political intrigue shall destr 
their work, restore the old conditions of political de 
radation and administrative inefficiency which wou 
give extreme Socialism and Communism, now cowe 
the chance to lift their heads again. 

But there is a blot on the picture. Fascism has by: 
means yet got its own house in order. ‘There we 
four categories of individuals in the Fascist ranks 
October, 1922. Firstly, Mussolini and a number | 
determined men, many of them not in the public e 
but permeating the eye of the country, earnestly inte 
on pulling Italy out of the mess into which it was sin 
ing, and establishing efficient government. ‘These 1 
main. Secondly, a certain number of men, most 
young, of equal determination and of capacity to ri 
to positions of responsibility, but without the solidi 
of character to hold such positions worthily. Amor 
these, ambition and the lust for power has prevaile. 
Thirdly, a crowd of self-seekers, some erstwhile Soci: 
ists or Communists, who joined the movement whi 
they saw 1¢ succeeding—many of them of a better clas 
but without principle. A number of these have bei 


weeded out; those that remain, together with the 


principled in the second category, form the bad sit 
of Fascism. Lastly, there were numbers who joint 
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he movement as a means to put an end to the Com- 
nunism which was making life impossible. These have 
sone back to their work and live their lives in peace, 
vhich is all they want to do. From the second category 
ome the organizers of outrages running from trusted 
nen in ministries to ‘“Rasses’ in the villages. 
Agents are found readily in the third category. It is 
asier to start a movement, under a big spur such as 
atriotism, than to get order, discipline, self-sacrifice 
ubsequently into the individuals who compose it. Mus- 
olini evidently hoped for time—for five years in gov- 
rnment with a stable majority, obtained by the tempor- 
ry expedient of the electoral law of 1923. Summary 
ction against individuals in the second and third cate- 
rories, some of whom it must be remembered, had sup- 
yorted him loyally through the fighting times, might 
ave split Fascism, broken the strength and power of 
he movement, made it impossible for him to carry out 
he work he had set himself to do. That is at least an 
ntelligible explanation of his delay, his hesitation to 
lean out the evildoers, to punish summarily the fre- 
ent episodes of violence in the country. For he must 
lave known of the bad streak, even if he did not be- 
ieve it capable of going to the lengths revealed by the 
Viatteotti crime. Moreover, the hesitation has had 
he very bad moral effect of giving the evildoers the 
mpression that they were immune from prosecution, 
hat they could carry out violence, illegalism, with im- 
unity. Recently a number in high places have been 
emoved, others have been laid by the heels, local 
rganizations have been purged of unruly elements. 
t was time and more than time. 

Itis possible that long ago Mussolini might have felt 
iat he had the strength needed to take extreme meas- 
Tes against offenders if he had had the loyal, whole- 
earted support of all good Italians. But that was 
ot given him. One after another, individuals and 


bodies, whose interests were tied up with the old 
régime, went into opposition. The visible opposition 
has been that of the politicians, people and papers. 
While credit must be given for some really thoughtful 
distrust of an autocratic régime which had arisen out 
of a movement which might without exaggeration be 
called revolutionary, it has all along been obvious that 
the bulk of the opposition has been based on the nar- 
rowest considerations of party political interests. This 
political opposition culminated after the Matteotti 
crime in refusal to take any further part in the work 
of Parliament unless certain demands formulated were 
complied with, conditions laid down realized; in refusal 
to give any credit at all to the government’s declara- 
tion that its own policy was to realize those conditions, 
to which end it asked the aid of all good Italians. 
Under the open refusal was the thinly disguised hope 
and aim that the moral effect of the Matteotti revela- 
tions might shake the Prime Minister’s position so 
badly as to cause his downfall and the disappearance 
of Fascism as a system and a power. There has been 
a political deadlock since, with four months’ newspaper 
vituperation by extremists on each side. Parliament 


reopened on November 12, and there are, happily, some 


signs that general good sense, expressed through men 
of moderation on each side, will by degrees soften the 
acuteness of the deadlock and, when the opposition 
return to their places, open discussion of the budget 
and other administrative affairs of the nation will 
afford an outlet, replacing acrimonious newspaper 
polemics. From which, and possibly through a new 
election in the near future on a less one-party system, 
may issue the normalization, constitutionalization, 
which the opposition demands and which Mussolini and 
the best in Fascism would welcome—provided always 
that it is not shaped to the destruction of their work, 
of the new order in all the affairs of the nation. 


: COMMUNICATIONS 


THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 
New York, N. Y. 


J.O the Editor: It will doubtless be interesting to your read- 
* ers to know that the man who some years ago created one of 
ie most valuable, best written, stimulating and creative literary 
eekly reviews of England, The New Age, is now in this 
juntry. Under the editorship of A. R. Orage, an editor who 
yssessed much of the intuitive genius displayed by William 
nest Henley in his once famous English Review, in divining 
ad encouraging literary talent, The New Age was a brilliant, 
syunch champion of the rights of the poor people of England, 
éd opened the door to the practical study of the guilds of the 
liddle Ages, which study is preparing the way for real improve- 
¥znt in the relations between the rich and the poor. 
‘Katherine Mansfield was one of Mr. Orage’s discoveries— 
ts one of many. Such veteran writers as H. G. Wells, Hilaire 
loc, Bernard Shaw, Gilbert and Cecil Chesterton, Francis 


Grierson, and other makers and shakers of world thought were 
among the writers who gladly contributed to The New Age. 

Though declaring himself no longer interested in British poli- 
tics, Mr. Orage expressed, in a conversation I had with him re- 
cently, interesting and doubtless well-informed views regarding 
the defeat of the labor party in England. 

“What significance,” I asked Mr. Orage, “must be attached 
to this overwhelming defeat of the Labor Ministry at the polls?” 
“Not more,” Mr. Orage replied, “than to the fall of Humpty 
Dumpty. Humpty Dumpty fell by an accident; but the more 
extraordinary accident was how in the world Humpty Dumpty 
ever got on the wall.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that the Labor Ministry owed its rise 
to an accident, and now its fall?” 

“Precisely. People over here, and, in fact, everywhere but in 
England itself, heralded the Labor ministry as an omen of pro- 
found significance; and treated it as if it implied some vast 
change in the character and mentality of the British electorate. 
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We, in England, did not turn a hair on account of it. As you 
know, the stock market never fluttered. And the reason was 
that everybody knew that the event was due to a fluke and had 
no real skill behind it. 
but just a beggar’s windfall.” 


It was never fairly earned, so to say, 


“But the other parties could not prevent it,” I remarked. 


Mr. Orage smiled. ‘Could Achilles help sulking? Remem- 


‘ber that the stupidity of British politicians is unfathomably 


-clever. 
fogeys in London clubs putting it to each other. The historic 
parties were all to pieces: Lloyd George fighting Asquith; 


Figure to yourself the situation as I often heard old 


‘Churchill and Birkenhead up against Austen Chamberlain—all 


dogs in the manger that couldn’t lead themselves, and wouldn’t 
let each other lead. They wanted a rest after the war to settle 
their nerves. 


Then there were certain things that the older 


‘parties were too much compromised to do—for example, to settle 


with France about Germany and to recognize Russia. An under- 
‘study would be useful, perhaps. 
had learned something since Disraeli, namely, that there is a 
better way of dishing your political opponents than stealing their 
program. Catch them unprepared and put them into office, and 
let their swollen gas bags shrink before the world. 
thousands of both Conservatives and Liberals ‘let in’ the Labor 
ministry, with these reflections in their minds, and with the 


Then, again, these old fogeys 


Tens of 


‘perfect confidence that it could always be turned out at a 


moment’s notice.” 


“But has not the Labor Ministry falsified these predictions by 


making good?” I enquired. 


“The recent election does not look like it,”” Mr. Orage said. 


In fact, these predictions themselves have been more than made 


good. Not only has Labor been revealed as hopelessly divided 
within itself (you know that MacDonald was scarcely on speak- 
ing terms with his Cabinet) not only has its powerlessness in the 


amatter of unemployment, housing and wages been demonstrated ; 


but, as a sort of additional reward for their gamble, the older 
parties see their own personal feuds partially reconciled, the 
Labor electorate disheartened, and the solid mass of women 
voters thrown bodily into the Conservative camp. 
one or two brains in the old parties are entitled to chuckle over 
the result.” 


I think the 


“But surely,” I said, “the issues of the election were unfortu- 


nate for Labor—the ambiguous, possibly forged Russian letter 


and Mr. MacDonald’s motor-car ?” 


“Tf it had not been these, it would have been some others. 


“There were plenty before this election if the other parties had 


‘thought the moment had come. 
-coincide with the general situation. 
they did not make the moment.” 


‘These simply happened to 
‘The moment made them; 


“How long will it be before Labor returns?” I asked. 
“Such is the stupidity of the political leaders that another 


absurd accident may happen at the next election,’ Mr. Orage 
replied. ‘With a Labor ministry such as this, anything, indeed, 
may happen. But, with no more intelligence than a board ex- 


ypends on a commercial business, the older political parties in 


England ought to be able to exclude Labor from power for at 


‘least two more elections—let us say, ten years. It will require 
something like a genius for folly to bring Labor back before 
‘then, especially now that the women voters have been finally and 


irrevocably rallied against Labor. Women may not count much 
in politics in England, but they number; and their numbers are 
now definitely against Labor. 


That settles Labor’s hash for 


<some time.” 


C... MW 


BELLOC ON CATHOLIC JOURNALISM 
London, England. 


To the Editor: I cannot pretend to speak of conditi 
on your side of the Atlantic, for it has been the most vi 
impression received by, me upon every visit to the Uni 
States, that the new world was so utterly different from | 
old as to make any pretense of criticism or advice from us 
you ridiculous. But perhaps the experience I have had 
Europe, especially in England, upon the same kind of t 
as that which you are undertaking, may be of some service, a 
for what it is worth I will give it. 

We have in Europe two very distinct worlds in which 
found any Catholic effort. There is the world of the « 
traditional European culture in France, the Valley of © 
Rhine, and upper Danube, Italy, Spain, Ireland, the South 
Netherlands or Belgium, and there is another region of wh 
England is by far the most typical example, where the cult 
springs from Protestantism. It is alien to the Catholic Chu 
and almost universally ignorant of the Catholic spirit. 

In the first of these divisions, the Catholic attitude towa 
life as a whole, towards morals, every civic action, liter 
activity and the rest can be naturally expressed without < 
emphasis upon the hierarchy or discipline of the Cathe 
Church. The Catholic atmosphere is known and recogni: 
and there is no more temptation to or necessity for specifice 
Catholic action than there is in the United States for specifice 
republican action. It is in the atmosphere. “There are ind 
violent enemies to the Catholic Church and even to m 
things of Catholic tradition and culture, but the general t 
is ours, and a man defending the institution of marriage, 
instance, or property or any other one of those social poi 
which are essentially bound up with Catholic tradition, may t 
in a book or an article the full Catholic point of view with 
a single reference to the Church. 

That is as it should be, but in the Protestant culture thi 
are very different. ‘There the Catholic Church is at the t 
a subject though large minority. It is at the best put un 
its opponents and its whole culture and tradition treated 
something inferior and largely boycotted. Or it is, at the we 
(and England is the most conspicuous example of this) 
small and timid body virtually neglected and, when it she 
any strength, boycotted. 

The cotisequence of this situation is that the Catholic Chu 
is regarded by men around it as no more than a sect, an 
hostile sect at that, that is inclined to emphasize its particu 
organization, to put the framework of religion forward 
though it was the whole of religion. 

Our papers in that atmosphere have hardly ever been 
to avoid falling into the rut of sectarian isolation. ‘Th 
advertisements are the advertisements of Catholic schools : 
colleges, ecclesiastical furniture and the like. Their news | 
been news of the hierarchy, of the founding of the new missic 
of the Vatican, of prominent Catholic men and women 
their church aspect alone. The consequence has natur! 
been that our press has had no influence outside their own be 
Its propaganda, to use a modern phrase, is confined to tt 
who already accept, and is therefore wasted. 

Now, I conceive that any literary effort, to do real Pt 
outside our body, to put us in our right place as the hi 
and conservators and sole preservers of tradition and of civil: 
tion, can only be useful if it is on the first and not on 
latter plan. Unless an article or book appeals to men u 
general grounds, men cannot appreciate the strength of 
Catholic foundation. What we need, if it can be done, is 
organ which shall discuss all the big questions of the day | 
the strength, lucidity, certitude and intellectual superio 
of the Catholic views in the most general and extended fash! 


Hivaire BELLoc. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Fake 


AVING tired (for the moment) of the bedroom as a box 
H office stimulus, Mr. A. H. Woods now presents us with a 
ordid bit of stage mechanism by that hitherto graceful play- 
vright, Frederick Lonsdale. In the words of the manage- 
nent’s own publicity department, here is the theme of The 
‘ake, “Is it, or is it not one’s duty to remove from this earth 
hose dangerous members of society whom the law can not 
sgally restrain or kill?” ‘The play itself seems to take the 
firmative. Its “hero” deliberately murders an unfortunate 
ictim of drink and drug. 

It is interesting to add that the audience roundly applauds 
he “hero” for his deed—a result achieved by about as clever 
bit of jury pleading as I have ever seen cast into the outward 
orm of a play. For that is all The Fake amounts to. It 
reates a false situation, accepts absurd premises, and then pro- 
seds to work upon sentiment and emotion until murder achieves 
he semblance of heroism. ‘The play is aptly named. It is, 
rom start to finish, colossal fake. 

Ernest Stanton, an English member of Parliament, marries 
is daughter, Mavis, to Gerrard Pillick, a drunkard and dope 
end who has a blackmail hold upon him. Geoffrey Sands, 
tanton’s foreign business manager, knows Pillick’s character 
ell, but arrives in London too late to prevent the wedding. 
ix years later when things come to a difficult pass, Sands, 
isgusted at the whole performance, persuades Pillick to ac- 
ympany him on a two weeks jaunt to St. Margaret’s Bay. 
‘he last night of their trip, Sands tries, first, to make Pillick 
mmit suicide, and failing that, to make him write a letter 
fering Mavis her freedom. ‘This Pillick at last agrees to do, 
it Sands, apparently fearing subsequent treachery, decides 
kill him instead, and puts an overdose of drug into his 
hiskey. 

‘It would appear to the casual observer that there are quite 
ough murders nowadays, based on someone’s private opinion 
at some one else ought to quit this earth, without having a 
,oadway hero hint that more of them would be justified. I 
y “hint,” because Mr. Lonsdale has not yet to my knowledge 
id the courage of a Bernard Shaw to publish a preface and 
ve us his own views forthright. We can only draw our con- 
sions from the skilful though visible mechanism by which 
snpathy for Goeffrey Sand’s decision is worked up. Nor 
ithere a suggestion of the obvious alternative that if English 
'v fails to give a wife protection against her husband’s cruelty 
d approaching insanity, it ought to be easier and wiser to 
ange English law than to amend the ten commandments. 
The play is very poor as a play because its characters are 
) obviously straw men that they fairly stink of insincerity 
il sham. It is dangerous and insidious as a spectacle, because 
hatever Mr. Lonsdale’s private intentions) it arouses sym- 
hy and applause for a murder in cold blood based on the 
‘umed right of an individual to decide who shall live and 
0 not. Moreover, the power of suggestion in this play might 
\iceivably lead to incalculable tragedy. The author in writ- 
r the play, and the management in presenting it, have assumed 
/:rious responsibility. They have pandered to the gate money 
sensation hunters. This is a harsh judgment and frank. 
I make it less so would be inexcusable. 


Minick 

ie demands true qualities of artistry to take the over-worked 

theme of two conflicting generations and handle it so deftly 
and sympathetically as to turn it into a fresh and amusing play. 
Our nerves are jaded by the exploits of the stage flapper, the 
stupidity of made-to-a-bad-order parents and the obvious comedy 
manufactured to mitigate or completely cover up a real tragedy. 
We have been waiting, or rather panting, for a play of youth 
and age that would come to grips with realities, forget juvenile 
protest and senile density, strive for artistic proportion and 
achieve sanity. Minick is that play. 

Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman have written it, using 
as the basic material Miss Ferber’s story of Old Man Minick. 
The play has wit, pleasant irony, a quiet humor unforced save 
in one act (even here the touch of farce is not unwelcome) and 
a happy understanding of both youth and age that give it a 
mellow softness and comfort. It has its sting, too—in that it 
does not attempt an impossible reconciliation of opposites. It 
ends in a very human and unsentimental compromise between 
stern facts and vain intentions. It is undoctored and un- 
sugared life. 

Father Minick, stranded with an income of a few hundred 
dollars a year, comes to live with his son Fred and his daughter- 
in-law Nettie, in their five room Chicago flat. They want to 
make him comfortable and happy. He wants to be independent 
and “no trouble.” But his ways are not theirs. He either- 
fails to share their interests or good-heartedly intrudes on them 
at the wrong time. 

After six summer and fall months, the strain becomes acute. 
Nettie achieves a state of nerves. Fred is not even the male. 
half of his own home—only an impatient and care-worn quarter. 
Nor is Father Minick any too happy. During the summer he 
has made friends with two park philosophers from the neigh- 
boring Old Men’s Home—one of those club-like institutions 
where each man proudly pays his $300 a year for independence- 
and daily pinochle. No outsiders are admitted to the Home’s. 
community room, and with winter coming, Father Minick 
must part company with his park friends. One or two fatal 
experiments in bringing them to Nettie’s apartment eliminates: 
that compromise. 

Father Minick would like to apply for the next vacancy 
at the Home, but—and here, to my mind, is the crowning 
point of the play—he is afraid it will hurt Fred and Nettie’s. 
feelings. For their part, they urge him to stay because they 
cannot understand how thoroughly congenial he finds the Home 
—how vastly he prefers men of his own age and the assur- 
ance of daily pinochle to the thoughtless indifference and en- 
forced solitude in his son’s apartment. Just before the last 
curtain, Father Minick quietly steals off to the Home—happy 
in what he almost feels is a selfish decision. 

Decidedly this is not a play of flapperdom. Nettie Minick— 
at least as the delightful Phyllis Povah plays her—is breaking 
into charming womanhood, impulsive, thoughtless and con- 
scientious by turns, rather highly strung but sound to the core. 
She is not hunting self-expression, but rather home conserva- 
tion. You like her; almost as much, in fact, as you like Father 
Minick. Minick is a good solvent for distraught tempers—- 
admirably cast and richly endowed with unveneered truth. 
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Conscience 


Plays dealing with social questions, labor agitation and 
corrupt politics are fortunately not as frequent today as they 
were some ten years ago. Most of the dramatists are now 
dealing with highly personal problems, particularly problems 
of character formation, of the conflict of psychological types, 
and of the turmoil and restlessness in the individual soul. It 
is interesting to see how Conscience, which has as its back- 
ground I. W. W. agitation in the Northwest, tries to meet 
and absorb the current mood and thus effect a compromise 
between the old and the new. 

Conscience tells the story of an I. W. W. fanatic, who, 
having been separated from his wife by arrest, and finding 
on his return six months later that she has fallen by the way- 
side—not knowing the cause of his long absence—kills her 
rather than see her follow the life of pleasure she has learned 
to love. He then exiles himself to a cabin in the Yukon, 
Here in the loneliness and desolation, his mind begins to fail 
him; ghosts and memories come to haunt his seclusion; and 
he at length commits suicide by going out into the man-killing 
storm, repeating one of his wife’s last phrases—‘‘As long as 
you’ve got to die, what difference does it make how?” 


As the play stands, it is obviously a story of utter disillusi 
ment. It is quite possible that the author intended to sh 
the complete futility of the philosophy of anarchy, its lack 
sustaining power, and its destructive effect on the entire ] 
of a man. But he has not, as a more skilful dramatist wot 
have done, indicated the contrast of a sounder belief. As 3 
play actually stands, and without any subtle reading. betwe 
the lines, it is a story of fatalism—the helpless merging of 
individual life into some great movement of the cosmo; 
the acceptance of external realities as the only measure of - 
value of life—and a plea, if you will, for the most fa 
pacifism of the soul. 

Due chiefly, I think, to the extraordinarily fine acting 
Lilian Foster, a newcomer on the New York stage, Madel 
stands out as a character of real importance. Without | 
the play would be an impossibly dull hodge-podge. ™ 
Foster has made the utmost of rather poor material. F 
acting is so good that you are rarely conscious of it. © 
science has served but one useful purpose—to bring before u 
character actress of exceptional ability and personal char 
It will be a very pleasant experience to see Miss Foster ir 
play that is worthy of her. 


THE SOURCE OF KLAN SENTIMENT 
By HENRY J. FORD 


The Ku Klux Klan, by John Moffatt Mecklin, Ph.D. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.75. 


R. MECKLIN’S study of the Klan is much the 
LD best treatise which has appeared on this sub- 

ject. It gathers the facts thoroughly, arranges 
them well, surveys them calmly, and it tries hard to 
weigh them honestly. Dr. Mecklin is undoubtedly 
right in holding that the great spread of the Klan is 
not due to the attractiveness of its original design, but 
to the success of its management in tapping deep 
streams of prejudice and calumny in the hearts of the 
people—the sad heritage of the wars of religion. For 
although the Klan antagonizes Jews and Negroes also, 
Dr. Mecklin finds that ‘“‘the Klan’s anti-Catholic prop- 
aganda has won for it more members than anything 
else.” As to that all observers are agreed. 

The penetrating character of anti-Catholic prejudice 
is unconsciously exemplified by Dr. Mecklin himself, 
despite his honesty of purpose. It is clear that he 
thinks the Klan is not wrong in holding that there is 
an essential incompatibility between Catholic faith and 
one hundred percent Americanism, although he does 
not agree with the Klan that this has practical im- 
portance. He bears witness to ‘‘the unimpeachable 
patriotism of American Catholics,’ and he declares 
that ‘“‘there is no more preposterous assumption than 
that put forward by Klan leaders to the effect that 
the Catholic church is a menace to the sovereignty of 
the American nation.” He says truly that ‘‘the prob- 
lem of the Klan is the problem of stubborn, uncritical 
mental stereotypes.’ And then he supplies evidence 
that although he doesn’t know it, one of those stereo- 
types is pressing on his own mind. For he goes on to 


say that there is some justification of anti-Catho 
sentiment in certain peculiarities of the Catho 
Church. The longest chapter in the book is devot 
to this subject, and in it we are told that the Catho 
Church has these peculiarities— 


It is an ecclesiastical super-nationalism directed fr 

a centre outside the bounds of American society. 
There are two sets of loyalties constantly bidding for 
control of American Catholics. On the one hand, we h 
the intimate spiritual and institutional life of the Chu 
with its international ramifications; on the other, | 
practical civic and social life of American Catholics 
members of American society. Which is to take preceden 
i 
If one can escape from stereotyped ideas and | 
things as they are, it soon appears that these are 1 
peculiarities at all but are the common characteris! 
of every active ecclesiastical system. Any reli 
society in the United States sufficiently interested 
the spread of its doctrines to send a missionary t 
foreign field thereby enters upon a career of “ecclesi 
tical super-nationalism.”” Any other supposition wo! 
be energetically denied. There is no case on recorc| 
which missionaries have been willing to admit t! 
their concern was the national advantage of the co! 
try from which they came. Their claim is always t! 
their purpose is above and beyond differences of r 
or nationality. What is this but super-nationalis! 
As to that, it makes no difference whether the ju 
dictional centre is inside or ‘‘outside of the bound 
American society.” However good and great t 
seat of religious authority may be it is not yet the1 
Jerusalem, and it is not entitled to special privile 
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fot even a Klansman would be so steeped in prejudice 
; to hold that Methodist missions directed from the 
Iited States have because of that fact a moral status 
ifferent from that of Wesleyan missions directed 
om England, or Presbyterian missions directed from 
cotland. It is only against the Catholic Church that 
sographical distinctions are drawn and the cry of 
yreign interference is raised when ecclesiastical action 
anscends national boundaries. The Methodist 
1urch may remove Dr. Tipple from his post at Rome 
ithout incurring reproach. The removal of Bishop 
eane from the rectorship of the Catholic University 
exhibited as a startling instance of foreign inter- 
rence. Dr. Mecklin discusses it at length. 

As to the “two sets of loyalties,’ every man who 
4s a conscience is subject to them. On no point are 
rotestant divines so strong as that one should serve 
od rather than man. Denominational history en- 
rges with great gusto upon heroic conflicts with 
cular authority resulting from devotion to religious 
rinciples. Most of the Protestant sects of our times 
‘iginated as revolts against religious observance pre- 
ribed by the state, and they love to tell about it. A 
‘eat body of literature, in prose and in verse, cele- 
‘ates the insubordination of the Puritans. Themes 
yr eulogy have been found in resistance to law even 
1 issues not directly involving religious opinion. 
here were zealots who agreed with Garrison in de- 
yuncing the Constitution as a covenant with death 
id an agreement with Hell, because it recognized 
e legal status of slavery. There is a school of New 
ngland writers whose works extol mob uprisings 
tainst the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Act, and 
late the particulars with marked relish. 
There is nothing peculiar in the position of Catho- 
ss as regards the possibility of conflict between re- 
fious obligation and the duty of civic obedience. 
‘hat is peculiar is the power and extent of the means 
uich Catholicism possesses for obviating such con- 
it. This is an aspect of the case which usually es- 
‘oes notice because all that people generally think 
lout is the tremendous conflict which did occur in the 
formation period, from conditions which have so 
“npletely disappeared that it is now almost impossi- 
y: to realize their character. An attempt to do that 
ounters exactly the same difficulties which Bernard 
Jaw mentions in the case of Saint Joan. To see the 
ets in their “proper perspective you must under- 
ind Christendom and the Catholic Church, the Holy 
Xman empire and the Feudal system, as they existed 
ul were understood in the Middle Ages.” This is 
stiff a task for any one. Even scientific history 
aors heavily under it, and popular history reeks with 
Lor and partiality. Its method is to hold the Catho- 
oe responsible for outrageous acts done by 
-tholics and to treat outrageous acts done by Protest- 
us as being instances of individual delinquency 
‘But if we keep to matters within the range of in- 
| 

L 


| 


telligent judgment, it is certainly a reasonable opinion 
that a citizen who has help and guidance from an in- 
stitution whose jurisprudence reflects the experience 
of nearly twenty centuries is safer than one whose 
conduct is controlled by the enthusiasms and antipa- 
thies of the hour—just as a man who consults a pru- 
dent solicitor before taking an important step is more 
likely to keep out of trouble than he who acts from 
casual impulse. If we turn now to consider how far 
practical experience bears out this theoretical pre- 
sumption, the abolition of slavery presents itself as a 
good case in point. In no place where Catholic in- 
fluence prevailed was it an issue which arrayed citizens 
against the authority of the state or left permanent 
wounds upon the body-politic. And Catholic influence 
extended much farther than is commonly supposed. 
When Canning introduced his bill for gradual emanci- 
pation in the West Indies he acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Spanish precedents which he character- 
ized as a model of humane procedure. The policy 
of Spain in that particular was due to the influence of 
the Catholic Church. On the other hand, all sensible 
men are now agreed that the fanatic violence with 
which this matter was treated in our own country has 
had miserable results. And is it not true, that in these 
times when political issues are hinging on social and 
economic questions of far-reaching importance, the 
advice of the Catholic Church is felt as a moderating 
influence promoting orderly adjustments? 

No, the distinctions noted by Dr. Mecklin do not 
in fact exist. Ignorance is the sole source of honest 
antagonism to the Catholic Church. Dr. Mecklin 
calls attention to the fact that it is just where Catholics 
are fewest and where there is least knowledge about 
the Church as a working institution that prejudice is 
strongest. “The remedy for darkness is not argument 
but light. If the Church were as well known on the 
American countryside as it is in the cities, it would be 
as impossible to organize Klaverns in the United States 
as it would be now in Germany. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


A Knight's Life in the Days of Chivalry, by Walter Clifford 
Meller, New York: Greenberg, Inc. $8.00. 


Tuis volume of studies on A Knight’s Life in the Days of 
Chivalry includes among a number of interesting items an 
account of the customs of childbirth in these simple honest 
days. It seems that the babies were immediately washed and 
bound up in ligatures after the manner practised in the classic 
days of Rome, as shown in the frescoes unearthed at Pompeii. 
It was considered proper to baptize the new-born infant before 
it took any nourishment whatever. ‘At one period one sponsor 
alone was thought best to signify the Unity of God: three at 
another, to represent the blessed Trinity. The council of 
Trent at last decided that two sponsors only should be ap- 
pointed.” Sometimes the first morsel given the child was 
placed in his mouth at the point of his father’s sword, to pro- 
mote, it was said, a martial disposition in the infant. What the 
nurses thought of this procedure was not recorded. 


, 
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B O O K S The question, as asked by Newman, had a propriety 
source as well as a difference in form, which it has lost in 
More Obiter Dicta, by Augustine Birrell. New York: transfer. Literature and science are not small beer; like ot 


Scribner's Sons. $2.25. 

ORE Obiter Dicta is not a title that necessarily means the 

last if its kind, and Mr. Birrell happily makes no promise 
that it will be. He may yet imitate Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
cheerful sequences with a Still More, and a Yet Again; and 
wherever his footsteps move it will be pleasant and profitable 
to follow. His is a mellow wine and sparkling, “with beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim.’ Before the days of Shaw and 
Chesterton he was making remarks as clever and dogmatic as 
theirs, and somewhat more amiable. He was at one time 
even aptheosized into a verb, “‘to birrell.’”” Many have achieved 
their adjective; painters of any note become nouns; but out 
of one’s characteristics to compose a verb is a triumph quite 
occasional and peculiar. 

Mr. Birrell is a lawyer and a statesman, a distinguished and 
substantial man of affairs to whom literature has always been 
but an avocation. Hence the juristic term “Obiter Dicta,” or 
casual side remarks, as distinguished from “Res Judicatae” the 
title of another of his earlier collections. 

The first essay in this new Obiter, called Anti-humbug, is on 
Sir Leslie Stephen, to whom literature was a sole profession— 
as ascetic looking an intellectual as Mr. Lytton Strachey, and 
a humbug hunter or claptrap shooter possessed of an aim 
rather more deadly and deliberate than Mr. Birrell’s. The 
professional critic is more sure of his aim than the amateur 
or incidental critic. 

“The only fault I can find with Sir Leslie Stephen as a 
critic,” Mr. Birrell writes, ‘is that he is so frightened of talking 
nonsense that he never reaches any altitude where the springs 
of knowledge are.” Mr. Birrell himself never reached any 
appalling altitudes, perhaps for the same reason. But the re- 
mark is partly apropos of Sir Leslie’s comment on Mathew 
Arnold’s ‘‘melancholy vein that deplores the withdrawing tide 
of religious belief.” “I fail to appreciate,” wrote in Leslie 
Stephen, “‘these musical moans over spilt milk.” —“But,” com- 
ments Mr. Birrell, “Arnold never shed any tears over milk 
spilt by himself—A poet does not know his business if he 
cannot make fiddle strings of other people’s feelings.” 

Both quotations are characteristic. But another may be 
allowed to comment in turn, that Arnold did in point of 
fact shed as many tears as most poets over spilt milk of his 
own, and those same musical moans on Dover Beach and else- 
where were concerned with a personal as well as a world-wide 
melancholy. I happen to like those moans, but I can appre- 
ciate Sir Leslie’s not liking them. He states a fact about him- 
self and states it accurately. But Mr. Birrell’s off hand re- 
futation is palpably erroneous in fact. A bluff and portly 
manner is no panacea against talking claptrap. Sir Leslie is 
the sounder writer of the two, even though less casually enter- 
taining. ‘“Arnold’s religious opinions,” says Mr. Birrell, 
“puzzle Stephen’s practical mind.” On the contrary they do 
not puzzle him at all, only he does not like them. ‘The range 
of his sympathies was evidently limited, but he knows what he 
is saying; whereas Mr. Birrell does not notice what he is 
saying. 

In the fifteenth essay here, on The Quarterly Review and 
Literature, he writes—‘‘As for consolation, who was ever con- 
soled by small beer of literature or science? It is Dr. Newman 
who asks the question, not I. Literature should be taken 
seriously but not too seriously.” 


absorbing occupations and interests they daily bring consolat 
to thousands in trouble. The study and the cloister, whate 
their various drawbacks, produce a criticism and a relig 
more searching, more thorough and more real, than do 
market place and the street. They naturally would, and 
The best critics, as a rule, are professional critics, as 
best baseball players as a rule are professional. But for so 
reason or other, on some subjects like literature and educati 
there seems to be a common assumption that the man in 
street, who comes forward with a hearty and emphatic—"N 
let’s get rid of claptrap!,” is incapable of claptrap. 
Apart from this assumption, not unnatural to a man 
affairs to whom literature has been a side issue, and so decla 
—one has no quarrel with Mr. Birrell. ‘These later Ob 
Dicta seem more mellow, the outflow of a more comforta 
mental wealth, than the more formal and set essays of 
two earlier volumes. Nobody wants him less hearty and 
phatic, any more than less pungently witty. It is not necess 
for us to take his literary work as lightly as he takes it. H 
no “man in the street,” as regards literature, nor in fact 
amateur nor incidental critic at all, but an accomplished n 
of letters, who will probably be so known to a later generati 
rather than as a barrister and professor of law, or even a 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. His collected essays are in th 
substantial volumes, and no lover of letters should miss 
books on Andrew Marvell and William Hazlitt, or any 1 
volumes of Obiter Dicta which he may hereafter issue. 
ARTHUR COLTON. 


Colombia, Land of Miracles, by Blair Niles. New Ye 
The Century Company. $3.50. 


Ir IS indeed a land of miracles that Mrs. Blair Niles 
scribes in her new volume of wanderings—a country the 
ploration of which was an almost superhuman act in 
conquering of the forbidding mountains and dominating 
organized Indian nations. Unfortunately we must exp 
some disappointment at the rather superficial treatment 
Niles gives to this remarkable land and civilization. | 
style is that affected by the authors of Christmas gift boi 
full of an amiable chatter, where we might have informat 
Her familiarity with the phases of native life seems n 
assumed than real to one who has lived among the Colombi 
The Emperor Charles IV, by Gerald Groveland Walsh. D 

York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.50. | 


Tue biography of this Emperor of the Holy Roman Emy 
Charles IV, through the tangle of intrigues and disorder 
the fourteenth century, is very ably traced in this prize-wim 
Marquis of Lothian Essay of 1923. It is a model of eld 


and development, as well as a valuable contribution to a pe! 


dufficult for the serious historian. 


The Catholic World (New York) for November, 4 
an unusually choice selection of features, among which t 
is an excellent biographical sketch of the late John Quinn! 
James J. Walsh. Among the poems is a beautiful tribute #! 
Charles Phillips to his friend, Charles Warren Stodd 
This is followed by an essay of fragrant pungency, the v 
of Hugh Allen, evidently an enthusiast in the vegetable gar 
with the title of The Ancient and Honorable Onion. — 


l 
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THE QUIET CORNER > 


counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library—C. Lams. 


“Tt seems to me that the most interesting thing in the last 
mber of The Commonweal—” began Professor Hereticus, 
using significantly, and causing a stir of apprehension, tinged 
‘th amusement, in the Calvert Club’s quiet corner. ‘Titti- 
lus, that impish page boy, who is suspected of clandestine 
alings with the K. K. K., drew near expectantly. Doctor 
ygelicus prepared to repel a charge. Professor Hereticus, or 
iabolus Advocatus, as he is also known, is one of our most 
lued but difficult contributors. He does not share our be- 
fs. He does not like them. He thinks we are obscurantists, 
tramontanes, reactionaries, mediaevalists, foes of freedom, ob- 
icles on the Path of Progress, and other more or less dreadful 
ings. Yet perversely he seems to enjoy our society, and to 
.d some inexplicable attraction in our ideas. We relish his 
tringent, if sometimes rather vague and emotional, fulmina- 
yns, but on this occasion, so soon after the appearance of our 
cond number, we much preferred listening to the compli- 
entary letters which the Business Manager was reading. So 
» were glad when Dr. Angelicus, in his sonorous voice, broke 
before Hereticus could resume, saying: “But let us stop 
lking, for a while at least, about ourselves, and the good 
ings in The Commonweal, or—” with a cock of one wise eye 
Hereticus—“the poor things. Obsessive egotism is the 
ague of all editors and writers. Let us fight that swollen, 
mnstrous vice—the true leprosy, or, anyhow, the flatulence, 


the soul. We won’t wholly succeed—the Lord help us, no— 
it the effort will be healthful. So, let us discuss one of our 
atemporaries—”’ 


Sd ad ® 


“Ah!” said Primus Criticus, who’d been looking bored, 
ow you're talking! I’ve been going over the last issues 
the New Republic, The Nation, The Saturday Review, 
»0ks, and, really—”’ “But I’m not talking scandal, or 
nking of flaws to pick at, just now, P. Criticus,” said Doctor 
igelicus, severely. ‘‘I bear incense, not a pepper pot. I 
we found a pearl in the dusty purlieus of journalism. I 
sh to share my pleasure in it. If, then, you have not read 
erman P. Stuart’s essay on George Moore, in Books by 
, means hasten to do so. 

“Tt is the most remarkable, out-of-the-ordinary, well- 
‘itten, and well thought-out thing I’ve read in many a day. 
‘is so rare to find fundamental brain stuff in the journalism 
our time that when one does find it surely it’s a matter of 
'y to call attention to the rare phenomenon. 


® ze sd 


‘While just praise is bestowed upon Mr. Moore’s marvel- 
1 writing, “The most subtly fascinating refection that Eng- 
i palates have been invited to taste in years’ ; ; George Moore 
i man is depicted with a masterly precision of which the key- 
(2 may be found in the following phrases: ‘Gratitude, be- 
n a virtue of the moral world, is not his talent’—for Mr. 
V,ore, ‘has avoided the burden of high and deep passions and 
I their august appeals by reducing everything in his ex- 
ence to the level of a palatal, visual, auditive, or tactual 
eiation—friendship, religion, love and art itself.’ 

It is a portrait of a man of the senses only—one from 
vom every sign of the moral and spiritual qualities of the 
0, has disappeared, atrophied by disuse, or injured by abuse. 
ts horrible, but I think it to be the true portrait of George 


Moore—a man to whom, finally, only two things seem to 
matter: his bodily sensations, and the ink with which he records 


those sensations.” 
R Rx R 


“’There’s one good thing to say about Mr. Moore, anyhow,” 
observed Statisticus, “his taste in wine is irreproachable. And 
soon, alas, that educated faculty may die out, among us in 
America. These new-fangled substitutes are deadly.” ‘Ah, 
but in this season of the year, at least, there’s always cider,” 
said Hereticus, who on this subject is soundly orthodox. He 
is even pro-orthodox, believing only in ante-Reformation 
beverages like wine, mead, beer, and cider. Distilled spirits 
he thinks to be only dubiously Christian. ‘Have you heard 
the toast,” he went on, “said to have been sung by the jury 
that vindicated Mr. John Philip Hill’s right to home-made 
cider, in Baltimore recently? The foreman, you’ll remember, 
asked the judge to send a jug of Mr. Hill’s cider so that the 
jury could test its quality, and its alcoholic content. My 
Baltimore correspondent avers that the following carol was 
heard to issue, somewhat rowdily, from the jury room. I do 
not vouch for the fact. Strange legends abound too much in 
these prohibition days. Anyhow, this is the toast, apocrophal 
or not: 

Here’s to John P. Hill—John Philip Hill, 
And to his blessed cider mill, 

And all good souls who drink their fill. 
Eleven percent of alcohol 

Will never lead to any brawl— 

So we, the jury, one and all, 

Hands all around, and with a will, 


Give: “John P. Hill! John (Fill up!) Hill!” 
ad x, ® 


The whole group, Dr. Angelicus leading, sang the toast at 
once, so noisily that if a really Earnest Foreigner (one of the 
many who so closely observe and who so voluminously report 
upon the eccentric behavior of Americans) had been among us 
taking notes, he might perhaps have formed the same opinion as 
that expressed by an English visitor to New York in the quaint 
days described by Mrs. Edith Wharton. The story is related by 
Mr. Egan in his Recollections as told by Mrs. Daniel Carey. 
In that period, it seems, the fashion in house furnishings “de- 
creed crimson draperies and much black walnut. The drawing- 
room was especially crimson, and her uncle, the host, about to 
enter to receive his guests, heard one of the Englishmen say: 

“How red all this is!” 

“Yes,” the other Englishman answered, 


blood.” 


“it’s their Indian 
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NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


Jouannes JoRGENSEN is the Danish author of many well-known studies 
of the life and times of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Rr. Rey. ee J. SHauan is rector of The Catholic University at 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry J. Forp is professor of political science at Princeton and the 
author of Representative Government. 

Rev. T. Lawrason Riaes is the chaplain of the Catholic Club of Yale 
University. 

Jures Bois, the distinguished French essayist, psychologist and poet, 
has written, among other things in English, an Essay on Democracy. 

THEODOSIA GaRRISON is the author of The Joy of Life and Other Poems, 
and Earth Cry and Other Poems. 

GERTRUDE CALLAGHAN, representative among the younger poets, is a 
frequent contributor to current periodicals. 

Marcaret Hitt Sxinner. This is Mrs. Skinner’s first contribution to 
The Commonweal. 

ArTHUR CoLton is a contributor to important reviews and the author 
of Harps Hung up in Babylon. 
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rx CALVERT ASSOCIATES, » 


A Membership Society Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE COMMONWEAL 


A Weekly Review of Literature, the Arts, and Public Affairs 


The Calvert Associates derive their name from George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the founder of 
Maryland—the first Commonwealth established on the principle of religious liberty. In addition to 
publishing THz CoMMONWEAL, the Calvert Associates, through their local groups throughout the 
country, and through allied organizations, will promote and encourage lectures, social study clubs, 
art exhibitions, historical research and celebrations, and other intellectual and spiritual interests. 


From the President of the United States 


“Thanks for your letter telling me of the approaching annual celebration of 
the founding of Maryland by the Calvert Associates, and of their general 
program for the furtherance of civic activities along the line of the best 
citizenship efforts. The program, as I understand it, is certainly deserving of 


all encouragement and support.” 


From the Archbishop of Baltimore 


“The purpose of the Calvert Associates is a high and noble 
one and I sincerely hope that their effort will meet with 


great success.” “MICHAEL J. CURLEY. 
From the President of Columbia University 


“T rejoice at any movement on the part of loyal Americans 
on behalf and in defense of complete liberty of conscience 
and liberty of worship in accordance with the guarantee of 
our fundamental law. I am wholly opposed to those new 
and venomous movements of intolerance and fanaticism that 
are directed against large bodies of our fellow Americans 
whose religious or economic views do not happen to meet the 
approval of those who, with so much levity, assume the role 
of persecutors. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


From the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Maryl 


“T am glad to be able to say that 1 sympathize most fi 
with the ideals and principles set forth by the Calvert As 
ciates, Inc., in that they seek to combat the unrest, the 
wisdom, and the threatened moral deterioration of the pi 
ent day, by the one force capable of correcting such ev 
and that force is to be found only in the fundamental p: 
ciples of the Christian religion. 


“Tt is well, too, that your Brotherhood should reiterate : 
emphasize its devotion to the great principle of religi 
freedom, and to invoke in its very title the memory of t 
earnest Christian and true statesman who, with the ass 
ance of others of different religious affiliation founded 
Colony of Maryland on the proud basis of religious libert 


JOHN G. MURRAY 


| 


Membership dues in the Calvert Associates, Inc., are $10.00 yearly, as a minimum re- 


quirement; higher subscriptions are solicited from those desirous of helping the work of 
Investigations and correspondence requested. 


the Calvert Associates more substantially. 


R. Dana Skinner, Treasurer, 
The Calvert Associates, Inc., 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in The Calvert Associates, Inc., and agree to pay an annual membership contri 
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CRITICISM VERSUS ABUSE 


I was an amusing incident of the otherwise rather 
febrile blast of Mr. John J. Chapman against what 
thinks to be the attempt by the Catholic Church to 
trol education in America, that he should head the 
ated copy of his letter: The Speechless Protestants. 
is thought unkind and subversive,” he said, ‘‘for any 
otestant to resent the claims made by the Roman 
ria, or even to call attention to them.” Since it is 
historic mission of Protestants to protest, we won- 
'why Mr. Chapman should fear the charge of un- 
ness, when they proceed to carry out their particu- 
function. However that may be, few people will 
ect to objections against their own belief so long as 
| objections spring from facts and not fantasies. 
\ recent number of the American Mercury con- 
.ed some remarks which, in connection with Mr. 
.pman’s outburst, suggest some pertinent reflections 
ithe subject of criticizing Catholicism. What the 
ler in the American Mercury has to say about the 
lirch carries a particular interest to all who are 
:erned in keeping controversy—that noble but often 
‘y abused instrument of thought—from degener- 
ig into mere squabbling, or the interchange of abuse. 
|: gist of what the Merenry writer says is this— 
it, that “‘the learned brethren of the Latin rite now 
west bitterly every time the Ku Klux has at them; 
iey were as shrewd as they are reputed they would 
‘far less disturbed.” Second, that, ‘the Church 
’$ criticism very badly, and eaientle hits below 
belt in its rejoinders.” Third, that ‘‘the Catholic 


Church in the Republic would be greatly benefited by 
a heavy bombardment—the heavier . . . the better.” 

The third point is the most important one. More- 
over, it is true. But, let us distinguish. Let it first be 
agreed that the bombardment should be made with 
real criticism—and not with the ignorant vituperation 
that too often is miscalled criticism. 

What, however, is criticism? One dictionary de- 
fines it as—‘“the act or art of criticizing, or judging 
by some standard, or a judgment thus formed; formu- 
lated opinions.” Dictionary definitions are too often 
like other tagged and classified things, stored in muse- 
ums, the breath of life no longer in them, but unless 
we are to permit the word “criticism” to become syn- 
onomous with hostile, or condemnatory, judgments, 
we must stick fairly closely to the meaning set forth 
above. Verbal bombardments, to be real criticism, 
must at least be based upon a reasonable examination 
of the object criticized, proceeding from some sort of 
standard of judgment. Anything else is merely preju- 
diced blame, or praise, or amorphous i impressionism. 

The Catholic Church is well used to criticism in its 
true and beneficial sense. This kind of criticism has 
been directed upon it from within and from without 
for some two thousand years. ‘Theologians and phil- 
osophers of a hundred schools, but all under the same 
roof of the Church, have battled against each others’ 
ideas in addition to answering and overcoming the un- 
ceasing bombardments of exterior critics. ‘Thus was 
the great body of the defined dogmas and organized 
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laws of the Church built up and tested. The vigorous 
functioning of its organism today is a pretty good 
proof of its capacity for assimilating criticism. Its 
mental metabolism is enormously efficient. 
Unfortunately, both for the Church and for the na- 
tion, true criticism rarely tests the claims of Catholi- 
cism in the United States. Certainly, the spokesmen 
for the Ku Klux Klan simply bombard the Church with 
the missiles of inherited fear and hatred, or, more 
often, with the poison gas of mendacities. In a vast 
deal of K. K. K. “‘literature’’ we have never found 
anything remotely resembling honest criticism  Pro- 
fessor John M. Mecklin, a non-Catholic, in his book on 
the Klan—a piece of sound criticism—states what may 
be urged in reasonable justification of the Klan in a 
lucid way. What he says may or may not be intrinsi- 
cally true, but it is a thoughtful examination of the 
roots and soil of the Klan, it refers to some reasonable 
standard of judgment; it deserves and requires respect- 
ful consideration. But as Professor Mecklin himself 
fully shows, the Klan, like the A. P. A. and the Native 


American movements before it, either cannot or will 


not rest its case upon honest criticism. It depends 
upon mere prejudice, calumny, and lies. 
This is a harsh statement, but it is true. Professor 


Mecklin shows that each of the movements against the 
Catholic Church named above has heavily depended 
for its support in attempting to prove that the Church 
is anti-American upon several demonstrable false- 
hoods.—First, that the Catholic Church buildings usu- 
ally have arms and ammunitions stored in the cellars 
against a day of slaughter to be decreed by the Pope. 
Second, the bogus ‘‘oaths’’ of the Jesuits and the 
Knights of Columbus. (The latter, of course, is 
dragged in only by the K K. K., as the K. of C. did not 
exist during the earlier storms; but the bogus K. of C. 
oath is only a rehash of the former oath attributed to 
those unfortunate scapegoats of history, the Jesuits.) 
Third, forged quotations from documents purporting 
to emanate from American bishops, or preferably from 
the chief bugaboo, the Pope. Fourth, the books and 
lectures of “escaped nuns” and “‘conyerted’’ priests 
like Maria Monk and Father Chiniquy. 

Now, if it seems to be true, as stated by the Ameri- 
can Mercury writer, that the ‘Church bears criticism 
very badly, and frequently hits below the belt, in its 
rejoinders,” it can invariably be shown that it is not 
the Church, through its authoritative spokesmen, that 
you will find chafing or fuming against this sort of 
“criticism,” or hitting back in the same way, decidedly 
‘below the belt’’—but rather you will find that the 
resentment is shown by enraged or irritated Catholic 
individuals who do not follow the example of their 
own leaders but give way to a regrettable yet very 
human and understandable impulse to hit the other 
fellows’ cheek when their own is slapped. As Pro- 
fessor Mecklin truly says—‘‘on the whole, it must be 
said that the Catholic group, especially the official 


representatives of the Church, have conducted th 
selves with a dignity and reserve that stand in pleas 
contrast to the hectic abandon of the leaders of 

Klan.’ Some Catholic newspapers, and certain Cat 
lic politicians, in addition to some humanly angered 
dividuals, have talked violent nonsense; but that is 

Of course, we can not speak for the Catholic Chur 
but we are at least safe in saying that every fairly 
telligent and even partially well-informed Catholic } 
man knows it to be true that his Church can be hel 
and has been helped by sincere criticism. 

Certainly, if the Church encourages and comme: 
the truthful criticism of her own children, she can 
consistently complain if critics not of her fold exam 
the enormous mass of world history, philosophy, so 
action, literature, which the Church is responsible 
during the twenty centuries of her unparalleled care 
provided always that the critics are honest, and s 
the truth. For the Church knows by experience h 
her worst humiliations, and the worst deeds of her 
or her mistaken children, when critically set forth : 
critically examined, have led to results that are ¢ 
blazoned upon her brightest pages. Francis Bor 
more than outweighed Alexander VI. The undoub 
evils of the ante-Reformation period, critically fa 
and understood, were overcome by the reinspired 
ergy of the Church’s life in, and because of, the Co 
ter Reformation. For every Luther from with 
there has been a Charles Borromeo from within. 

It may be said, at this point, that it may be y 
enough for the Catholic reader to accept the Cath 
side of disputed questions, but that a non-Catholic 
under no such obligation. Well, if a Catholic stude 
or a non-Catholic student, turns to the Catholic | 
cyclopedia (a work, by the way, included in the offi 
history readings at Harvard) he will find not only p 
Catholic assertions, but also the fair statement 
other sides than the Catholic one. He will find in 
bibliographies attached to all such articles, the nar 
of the authorities and their books and articles—i 
word, the documents, pro and con, provided for 
paral study of the facts. 

In fact, nothing would be more illuminating to. 
fair- panded critic than an examination of vari 
standard works of Catholic references—works $) 
as the Stonyhurst philosophical series, or the wo 
emanating from that great centre of modern learni 
Louvain University, under the guidance of Cardi 
Mercier. In them he will find a documentation an 
dispassionable discussion of facts worthy of the high 
standards of historical, literary or philosophical e1 
cism. It is this sort of criticism that is needed now. 

For as Cardinal Newman wrote, at a time wi 
England was disturbed by an anti-Catholic tumult v 
similar to the one now raging here, “no conclusio1: 
trustworthy that has not been tried by enemy as wel 
friend; no traditions have a claim upon us which sh 
from criticism and dare not look a rival in the fas 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


HE municipality of New York seems to be ex- 

periencing considerable commotion on the subject 
its projected art centre. Perhaps this is similar to 
e well recognized agitation of the individual artist 
\ring a creative mood. At all events, it has few ele- 
ents of danger and many of positive value provided 
e whole scheme can be thrown into an orderly per- 
ective, in which the foreground only is the art centre 
d the background something rather larger and more 
‘portant—something we have not yet attained in 
nerican life but of which we begin to gather faint 
‘mors. ‘These rumors concern the use to which we 
all put trained talent once it has passed through the 
ll of art-centre quantity production. There is but 
.all value to American life in having large numbers 
| moderately well equipped artists unless we provide 
tlets for their further expression, a stimulus to their 
st endeavors and an appreciation of the real worth 
wich may shine forth here and there. We mentioned 
<t week the growing evidence that the ancient and 
1st important practices of enlightened patronage are 
ye more coming into vogue. Men and women of 
rerited or even recently accumulated wealth are be- 
ning to discover a genuine interest in the personal 
houragement of artists. We may reasonably expect 
| ever increasing and urgent pressure toward the 
lating of a new outward beauty in American life 
cay. This is the true value and the promise that 
i beyond all art centers and gives them their value 
ul their reason. 


THE printed record of the much-advertised debate 
of literary censorship between Messrs. Sumner and 
Boyd, now available, emphasizes the atmosphere of 
unreality with which the whole affair was invested. 
Those who attended at the Town Hall on November 
14, have some reason to complain of poor value re- 
ceived. No specific instance of the matter complained 
of or defended was offered by either side, which is very 
much as if maps were excluded from a lecture on 
physical geography. Whether censorship be desirable 
or not for books, it appears to rest heavily upon de- 
bates. A little list of story titles, culled by Mr. Sum- 
ner from the vile periodicals that are suffered to litter 
our book-stalls and sow moral death and corruption 
broadcast—a couple of proliferations by Mr. Joyce 
the appositeness of which to the question under discus- 
sion was not quite clear, was absolutely all offered by 
way of illustration. 


IT is needless to add that the time-worn parallel of 
the Old Testament was invoked once more by the 
enemies of control. Mr. Boyd’s passing allusion to 
the “‘suggestiveness” of the Nancy Sykes episode in 
Oliver Twist makes amazing reading. If the Vic- 
torians were able to extract ‘‘suggestion’” from the 
occasional excursions into sex of such masters as 
Dickens and George Eliot, they must have been fur- 
nished with a system of unpleasant mnemonics to which 
our generation has lost the clue. 


‘PHe spasm of national self-righteousness in which 
Mr. Sumner saw fit to indulge also left matters pretty 
much where they were, and his one excursion into his- 
tory was unfortunate. To say that ‘“‘at the time of 
Charles I, everything in England reflected licentious- 
ness,” is to challenge disgusted protest from any who 
have the slightest acquaintance with the century of 
Herbert, Juxon, Falkland and Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Luckily the further statement that ‘‘Cromwell went out 
and, I think, it was James II who came in,”’ is there 
and sufficiently gauges Mr. Sumner’s knowledge of 
history. On the whole it would seem better, until a 
debate can be arranged on a more even level of culture, 
and with the desire to do something more than score a 
point, that the whole question of a censorship of letters 
should be left solely for the printed word. 


AT a recent gathering of the kind of people rather 
vaguely and fluctuantly called young intellectuals, or 
sophisticates, or civilized people, one of those present, 
who undoubtedly was young, even if his valid claims 
to be called intellectual, or civilized, were not strongly 
evident, was heard to say: ‘‘In my family, it is really 
not respectable to have been born legitimate.’ He was 
heard to say this because he said it at least three times, 
loudly... There was envy as well as appreciation in the 
applausive laughter the brilliant sally provoked. Other 
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young sophisticates seemed to wish they had said it 
first. Perhaps the young wit, however, had really only 
taken his notion from the delectable Mr. Heywood 
Broun. In his review of a new play in which a wife 
presents her husband with a child by another man, Mr. 
Broun gleefully celebrates the fact that the play in 
question turns the matter into a ringing victory for the 
comic spirit. Words fail Mr. Broun in which to 
describe adequately his conception of the supreme 
merit of the play’s treatment of this situation. His 
utterance becomes a sort of choral paean of joy. It 
reminds you of a cheer-leader at a football game when 
his side is winning. Indeed, Mr. Broun brings his vast 
experience as a reporter of football and pugilism into 
his effort to chant the praises of this “‘soul-rousing play 
in which the comic spirit achieves heroic proportions.” 
“Tt is by no weak-kneed concession that comedy plunges 
through,” writes Mr. Broun. ‘Man, moving through 
a broken field, need not topple when he is hit.” “When 
the wife tells the husband that she has been untrue to 
him and that she is going to have a child, every tradi- 
tion of the theatre and most of the traditions of life 
demand that tragedy should immediately stalk in and 
take charge of the proceedings But on this par- 
ticular occasion the comic spirit puts up its hands and 
fights for its life. It lashes out. Only a fine swinging 
punch can stop the inevitable, but that blow is deliv- 
ered.” (Biff! Tragedy is down. ‘Traditions also. 
“Count them out!’’ Mr. Broun, as referee, counts them 
out.) “The victory is fair and palpable.” 


Tuat would seem to be that. Now when adultery 
and illegitimacy are established by the comic spirit as 
its proper subject matter, not merely in the talk of the 
smoking room of a Pullman car, as the bootleg stuff is 
flowing, but on the legitimate stage, tragedy and tradi- 
tion, and one supposes, the civilization of Christendom 
itself, may as well take a back seat. In the words of 
the young man quoted above, they can no longer be 
considered respectable. There remains, of course, the 
faint possibility that the young sophisticate, and even 
Mr. Heywood Broun, may be mistaken. But that’s 
another story. 


THERE are events occurring in the midst of others 
apparently much greater in importance which in reality 
have a value far above anything measurable by big 
headlines. ‘The spiritual forces do not detonate like 
political struggles. The works of peace—the influences 
of good—have not the strident obviousness of the 
deeds of war, and the acts of evil. One of the most 
dangerous possibilities of depending upon newspaper 
reading for our impressions and knowledge of the way 
this bewildered world of ours is going is that the news- 
paper’s chief emphasis is almost necessarily placed 
upon the disastrous, the menacing, the ugly, and the 
evil happenings of the day. Yet in the newspapers, 


too, there abound the evidences of the serener, 
more hopeful, the really progressive things w 
prove that we do well to hope and still believe in 
coming of better things, of peace on earth to me 
good will. 


S UCH an event was the success attained by the. 
remarkable Negro singer, Mr. Roland Hayes, wh 
an artist has reached a high place. The merit of N 
music has long been recognized. Its important i 
ence as a factor in the development of American 
is beyond question. But the emergence of an indivi 
artist directs attention to the capacity of the race 
dramatic and effectual manner that mass-influence 
scarcely accomplish. That Mr. Hayes should giy 
the institution which fostered his great gift, Fish 
versity, the proceeds of his concert, is a dese 
tribute on his part to the benefits which higher ec 
tion is bestowing upon his race, and let it be ad 
upon the whole nation. As the Rev. James M. C 
said recently in a lecture on the subject: “‘Illitera 
the obstacle to the progress of the Negro and 
cause of his inferiority. . . Encourage him, open 
way to opportunity, help him to develop, and the 
called inferiority of the Negro will disappear. ] 
lieve some of the prejudice against the Negro is 
of white men who fear that his development may n 
him equal mentally with themselves, or even super! 
The whole solution of the Negro problem may no 
in education; but the hope for its solution, which m 
so much for the nation, is appreciably made stro 
by such shining instances of the capacity of the N 
race as is furnished by Mr. Roland Hayes. 


THERE are other, and far more powerful fc 
even than those of education and of art, which 
affecting the progress of life, unnoticed by the we 
and unrecorded in the press. The year draws nea 
its close. Before it passes, however, a new year 
really begun—the year of the Church. Advyent— 
season of preparation for Christmas—begins in 
million churches of Christendom, and in tens of 
lions of hearts, even as mid-winter approaches, 
the year, weighted down by its burden of worry 
woe, sinks to its grave. The words of the Gospel 
as for 2,000 years, are heard, repeating the g 
promise—Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
word shall not pass away. With penance for wr 
doing, and reparation, with prayer, self-denial 
almsgiving, Christian people make ready for the! 
of days, Christmas, when the Child will be born a 
—the Child Who is the centre of the life of the wi 
Hearts are consoled, uneasy minds are calmed, ¢ 
become settled and strong. New tides of power | 
through the world. The world may not pay heed. 
the world will benefit. | 
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ON PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
VI: ROSSITER JOHNSON, the historian, and 


well-known author of voluminous works, ap- 

arently is not satisfied with the answer given by the 
supreme Court of the United States, and by the 
upreme courts of many of the individual states, to the 
uestion whether or not private schools, including those 
onducted by religious bodies, are lawful, legitimate, 
nd in accordance with the spirit of American prin- 
iples. Perhaps he is annoyed because the people of 
he state of Michigan recently voted so overwhelm- 
ngly against a proposal to amend the constitution of 
hat state so that a law might be passed abolishing 
rivate, including parochial, schools. At any rate, Mr. 
ohnson has proposed, in a newspaper letter, that 
here should be, ‘“‘one grand drive—apparently never 
hought of—which would be of more use to the coun- 
ry than all the others and might in the end be the 
alvation of the Republic.” ‘This drive should be “for 
he abolition of all parochial schools, of whatever de- 
ominations, perhaps transferring to the treasuries of 
he churches the money that is now expended on them.” 

Mr. Johnson goes on to say that “‘at present we 
ould not organize such a drive, but when we become 
vise enough and bold enough let us do it.”” The reason 
ie gives is that when he was a young man he was 
hocked by seeing little Jews, who attended a Jewish 
chool, and little Catholics, who attended a Catholic 
chool, fighting in the streets, “‘when there was abso- 
itely nothing at issue but the difference in religion. I 
hink neither of those schools should have existed, for 
he simple fact that segregation inevitably suggests to 
he pupils an idea of some necessary antagonism. They 
hould have been educated all together in a public 
chool.”” 
It would seem that Mr. Rossiter Johnson is not 
ware of the fact that fisticuffs among boys is not an 
ncommon occurrence in public schools, or colleges, 
r in most places where boys mix together—and where 
iey also mix things up, in the pugilistic sense. 
| Singularly enough, however, considering the great 
dvantages which Mr. Johnson attributes to exclusive 
ublic school education, he does not suggest the aboli- 
on of other types of private schools. 
' It may be, as Dr. Edward A. Pace recently re- 
uinded his hearers in an address in Washington, that 
_ was because the very men who wrote the American 
‘onstitution were the product of private schools that 
iey did not consider it necessary to lay down the prin- 
ple that all children, willy-nilly, helter-skelter, must 
2 educated by compulsion in the public schools of the 
ate, Doubtless, the fathers of the Constitution may 
> considered benighted individuals, born far before 
ie time when the true light of 100 percent Ameri- 
(nism became apparent. Still, as yet, it has not been 
enied that they were intelligent men, that they showed 
feat political wisdom, and were loyal to their country, 
ad, for their time and generation at least, genuine 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Americans. “If, as we claim, the Constitution of the 
United States is one of the best of all the foundations 
that men have laid for the building of a nation,” Dr. 
Pace comments, ‘‘we cannot withhold the tribute we 
owe to those who produced it and to the education 
which made them capable of such an achievement.” 

Dr. Pace also believes that despite the changes made 
under the Constitution, the essential spirit of our gov- 
ernment and of every genuine American is what it 
was in 1787. He goes on to say that even the amend- 
ments to the Constitution which from time to time 
have been found necessary are manifestly intended to 
promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty. And no enactment by any state, no decision 
on the part of any court, would be constitutional if it 
did not aim at establishing justice and insuring domes- 
tic tranquility. Among the blessings of liberty, at least 
as Dr. Pace and many millions of other Americans 
reckon them, must surely be counted the right of 
parents to educate their children. Indeed, to more 
than a few Americans it is not only a right but a duty, 
a sacred obligation laid upon them by their Creator. 
They feel that it is antecedent to all laws and consti- 
tutions, needing no amendment, impossible to abolish. 

‘It is true there is no specific mention of education in 
the Constitution,” said Dr. Pace, and thus, he added, 
‘it does not reserve to the federal government the 
control of education, nor does it attribute such control 
to the states.” 

“It is quite possible,” he continued, “that those men 
(the framers) deemed it wiser to leave the citizen free 
in the exercise of his natural right. . . . Doubtless, 
too, they considered that the schools and colleges then 
existing—all under private control—had trained up a 
body of fairly good patriots. The fact that these 
institutions had been founded by churches and had 
made religion an essential part of their teaching, did 
not impair their efficiency or unfit them for the work of 
educating freemen.” 

‘‘As to the spirit of the Constitution,” he concluded, 
‘the matter is perfectly clear. For that spirit aims to 
secure every citizen of the country in the enjoyment 
of the fullest freedom compatible with the rights of 
others. It must certainly tend to safeguard the rights 
of those schools in which respect for authority and 
obedience to law are inculcated as moral obligations 
imposed by God and sanctioned by conscience.” 

The very wide difference between Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson and Dr. Edward A. Pace, as shown in these 
utterances, which were given to the public at about 
the same time, would indicate a very serious cleavage 
among American thinkers, were it not that the sus- 
picion is strong that Mr. Rossiter Johnson, in this mat- 
ter, does not represent anything save an eccentric and 
thoroughly un-American point of view. There is no 
present likelihood it will be accepted, save by a few 
scattered individuals, mostly Nordiculous people, ob- 
sessed by the worship of state autocracy. 
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A CHALLENGE TO MR. CHAPMAN 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


November 25, 1924. 
John Jay Chapman, Esq., 
Barrytown,:N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Chapman: 

You confuse me hopelessly, and I hardly know where 
I stand, under the circumstances. A few days ago one 
of the Board of Overseers of Harvard University sent 
me a copy of your speech on Harvard and its new 
Graduate School of Business Administration. I read 
this with such feelings of gratification, such a convic- 
tion that here at least was one who dared to come for- 
ward not only in a just and conclusive criticism, but 
with a profound sense of the fundamentals of univers- 
ity training, that I was prompted to write you at once 
and express my. gratitude and my admiration. 

On the day I purposed writing you, I received 
directly from you a copy of an open letter you have ad- 
dressed to the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Massachusetts in 
his capacity as one of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard University. In this letter you protest with your 
usual vigor and incisiveness, against the election of a 
Roman Catholic as a Fellow of Harvard University. 
In this letter you take occasion to make some of the 
most extraordinary, and in my opinion absurd and un- 
founded, statements and accusations that I have ever 
come in contact with outside the lucubrations of the 
K. K. K. It is for this reason that I say that you con- 
fuse me hopelessly. After reading your speech on the 
Business College, I felt prepared to fight under your 
banner to the last. Now I feel that it is equally my 
duty to stand against you with equal determination. 

Will you, not only for my own information but for 
that of others in a like position, state explicitly where 
and when the Roman Curia, or any other official body 
of the Roman Catholic Church, has declared it to be 
its ‘outspoken purpose . . . to control American edu- 
cation?” Although I am not a Roman Catholic, I hap- 
pen to know something about this Church, and some- 
thing about its system and practice of education. I do 
formally challenge you to show cause for making your 
amazing statement. For my own part, I deny it ex- 
plicitly. 

Apart from your categorical charges, I find myself 
still more puzzled by your position. My knowledge of 
the colleges in the United States under Roman Catho- 
lic control, and of the parochial schools, is that the 
principles that control their schemes of education, the 
educational methods there pursued, and the results 
obtained, come much nearer being the sort of education 
you yourself have pled for in your Harvard speech 


than do the non-Catholic colleges and public sch 
of this country. I repeat, I speak on this matter f 
the standpoint of one who has come in contact 
these Roman Catholic colleges and schools, an 
gravely doubt whether you can say the same for y 
self. 

You say that “liberalism presupposes free di: 
sion,” yet it clearly appears to me that you argue 
cisely against this, for, on the assumption that it is 
“outspoken purpose of the Roman Church to cor 
American education,” you insist that, “the pres 
of a Roman Catholic on the governing board of a 
Catholic college or school makes it impossible for 
board to discuss this great issue frankly.” Of co 
I deny your premise, but if for the sake of argun 
we were to admit it to be true, then apparently 1 
position is that the question should be ‘‘discussed” 
between Catholics and non-Catholics, but solely by 
latter; in other words, that the Court should 
“packed” and a judgment rendered with the acc 
party unheard. 

Once more, I repeat, you confuse me hopelessly 
cannot reconcile your two pronouncements, nor 
monize the latter with the breadth and soundnes 
judgment you have heretofore exhibited in so m 
fields. The only explanation is that you have | 
curiously misinformed, and that even as you urg. 
the case of Harvard University, you yourself have 
regarded the sound advice “audi alteram parte 
May I urge you to accept, let us say, an invitation f. 
Notre Dame University and from any one of 
priests of my acquaintance who maintain paroc 
schools, in order that you may see the actual fact 
the case, and so honorably withdraw from what In 
hold to be an untenable position? 

As your communication to Bishop Lawrence was 
open letter, I am taking the liberty of sending a c 
of this to the editor of The Commonweal. 


(Signed) RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


Editor’s Note—It may be stated that on the day 
John Jay Chapman’s letter to Bishop Lawrence 
peared in the newspapers, The Commonweal wi 
to Mr. Chapman offering to open its pages to 
evidence which he could present that the Roman Ci 
or the official representatives of the Catholic Chi 
in the United States had ever declared it to be' 
“outspoken purpose” of the Church to “control Ar 
ican education.” The Commonweal has not heard fi 
Mr. Chapman. Its offer still stands. | 
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TORRES—FIRST PAN-AMERICANIST 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


HE news that after fifty years of search, the 

burial place of Manuel Torres has been dis- 

coyered in the Philadelphia churchyard of St. 
Mary’s, revivifies a personality of singular force, 
cumen, and influence upon our early history. ‘Torres, 
ie revolutionary exile from Colombia, Torres, the 
rst Latin-American diplomat to receive official 
scognition in Washington, Torres the visionary who 
ynceived the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
lirty-five years before we ourselves adopted it—this 
. the man whom our histories of Pan-Americanism 
ave unaccountably neglected and whose very grave 
ad been obscured until a few weeks ago. 

Now, fortunately, plans are afoot to erect a 

1emorial to him—not alone as a talented man and a 
reeminent Colombian, but as the symbol of that 
reat community of aspiration, struggle and achieve- 
ent which has bound together the dissimilar con- 
nents of North and South America and made them, 
1 effect, one. His was a life of tenacious idealism, 
f bold dreams and of practical accomplishments, a 
fe rich in romance, frustrations, tireless zeal and 
‘jumphant purpose. He was a man who could com- 
iand the confidence of the fiery Simon Bolivar and 
ie utmost respect of the cool and caustic John 
uincy Adams—nothing less than the simultaneous 
ynquest of the tropics and of polar seas! 
You will find but scant mention of Torres in the 
xt-books. So far as I know (and my inquiries have 
‘erced a good many quarters) there is no portrait 
f him in this country, no description even of the 
aysical man. What little we know of his life must 
|: pieced together from musty old newspapers, a few 
‘ate documents and the memoirs of John Quincy 
dams. Yet that is enough to make the picture vivid 
iid, to an extent, amazing. 

He was born in 1765, and educated at the famous 
lilitary school of Soret. His uncle, Don Antonio 
(ibellero y Gongara, was the Spanish Vice-Roy and 
Ishop of the region now comprising Colombia and 
\nezuela. Yet these influences did not force Torres 
l:0 vice-regal stodginess. In fact, as he later told an 
fnerican friend, “it was to his excellent military edu- 
ction, and the benevolent care of this excellent vice- 
ry,” that he “attributed the formation of his own 
caracter,” and “owed all those principles which taught 
lin to set the proper value on what is called nobility, 
ad to love liberty and be a republican.” 

He had, in fact, just turned twenty-two years when 
tl. enthusiasm for American independence and repub- 
liinism seized him. His impetuous temperament for- 
bile delay. He discovered that factional troubles and 
stpicion of his motives thwarted him at every turn. 


| 
| 
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Yet he laid his plans carefully, and in correspondence 
with other radical young creoles entered at once “into 
measures which had for their object the emancipation 
of South America and the formation of a vast con- 
federacy of free states, having a common character 
and reciprocal relations throughout the new world.” 

This was in 1787—which means that only twelve 
years after the beginning of our own revolution, a full 
twenty-three years before the first real revolt of the 
Spanish colonies, and no less than thirty-six years be- 
fore President Monroe defied Europe, there were men 
of vigor and influence in Latin America who sensed 
intimately the need of a Pan-American system apart 
from European intrigue. It is the earliest known ex- 
pression of the Pan-American idea, and unquestionably 
gives to this South American group and to Torres 
particularly the distinction of originating a policy which 
has endured for more than a century. 

Local disturbances and the discovery of the repub- 
lican plot compelled Torres to leave Colombia in 
1796. He had the excellent practical sense to come at 
once to the United States, and to settle in Philadel- 
phia in the hope of uniting Latin vision with North 
American executive ability. Here he promptly ac- 
quired the fast friendship of Col. William Duane, the 
fiery editor of the “Aurora,” who opened the paper’s 
columns to him prodigally. From that day to his 
death, Torres wrote and labored either directly, or 
through Duane as his mouth-piece, for the moral unity 
of the two Americas and for their united resistance 
to the encroachments of European monarchies. To 
Torres, Duane tells us, ‘“‘all the agents from all sec- 
tions of South America resorted, as to the Franklin 
of the southern world.” 

Torres’s chief practical mission became, of course, 
the winning of official recognition by the United States 
of Colombian independence. Our policy throughout 
those years of Latin-American struggle was singularly 
unmarked by spontaneous enthusiasm. At best it was 
a cool and benevolent neutrality. Not until Henry 
Clay, toward 1818, discovered the political and ora- 
torical possibilities of riding ‘the South American high 
horse” did we evince anything approaching zeal for 
neighbors who were doing nothing less than to follow 
our own example. But Torres refused to nurse dis- 
couragement. He clung tenaciously to his written 
propaganda, and reinforced it with official letters to 
our State Department. It is in one of these that we 
find that remarkable statement which urged the very 
course of action later adopted by Monroe. A part of 
this letter, written two years before the Monroe Doc- 
trine, is worth quoting verbatim— 


The emancipation of all the Spanish American states— 
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with upwards of eleven millions of souls—has given a new 
importance to the new world; and now they are no more 
afraid of the machinations of the Holy Alliance to keep 
America dependent upon Europe and to prevent the estab- 
lishment of free governments. There has occurred a pro- 
ject long since formed to establish a monarch in Mexico on 
purpose to favor the views of the Holy Alliance in the new 
world; this is. a new reason which ought to determine the 
President of the United States no longer to delay a measure 
which will naturally establish an American alliance capable 
of counteracting the projects of the European powers, and 
of protecting our republicai institutions. [Italics the 
author’s. | 


But Torres did not live to see the full result of his 
work—the proclamation of a Doctrine that has gov- 
erned the western hemisphere for one hundred years. 
What he did win was the crowning distinction of be- 
ing the first Latin-American to receive official recogni- 
tion at Washington. Yet the news of even his splen- 
did moral victory reached him only on his death bed. 
Twenty-five years of seemingly hopeless struggle had 
shattered his physical frame. 

Col. Duane was with Torres in Philadelphia at the 
time, and has left us this poignant story. When 
Torres’s friends advised against his going to Wash- 
ington, saying that the trip would endanger his life, 
he replied—Well—I have devoted thirty-five years 
to this object—I have lived for nothing else—and can 
I hesitate to consummate the last act that compensates 
all I have undergone?” 

To the suggestion that he might do his duty with- 
out actually risking his life, Torres countered—“If I 
go off, I shall do what men who have rendered a great 
service to their country should do—defeat envy and 
prevent ingratitude by my retirement.” 


M. HERRIOT AND THE CHURCH 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


N May 11, 1924, the French Radicals defeated, 
() at the General Election, the Bloc National, 

that is to say, the only actively Catholic 
majority that had held office since 1877. ‘The French 
Radicals, with their pacifism and semi-Socialist no- 
tions concerning the relations of capital and labor, 
add to their political ideas an antipathy for the 
Catholic Church such as characterizes the Ku Klux 
Klan. As a matter of fact, 225 in 584 deputies in 
the new Chamber are affiliated to the French Masonry, 
which is not only anti-Catholic but decidedly atheistic 
in tendency. 

Although this fact was well known, and although 
every Frenchman remembers that the chief plank in 
the Radicals’ platform has always been anti-clericalism, 
there was considerable surprise in the country when 
M. Herriot’s inaugural message to the Chambers, be- 


He thereupon made the painful journey to Washir 
ton, where the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adan 
presented him officially to President Monroe on Jy 
TO; (1822. 

Adams tells us in his diary that Monroe ma 
Torres sit down by him and spoke to him. with 
kindness “which moved him even to tears.” T 
democratic simplicity of this little scene, which mark 
in fact the real union of the two new worlds, is st 
worthy of a dramatist’s labor. But it passed alm 
unnoticed by the preoccupied American press. T 
watchful Niles Register did report, however, that “N 
Torres was received by the President on Wednesc 
last as Chargé d’Affaires of the Republic of Colomb 
He is a most excellent man, one of the most enlighten 
of his own or any other country.” 

A few weeks later he died. At the very mom 
when events in Europe were stretching to the heig! 
of folly, and the destinies of the two Americas 1 
perilously, new-world republicanism lost its most b: 
liant champion. His indomitable spirit, however, 
came our own. He has lived to this day in the ringi 
words of Monroe. 

Though we have only now re-discovered his bur 
place, it still is true that at his funeral the civil, m 
tary and naval authorities of Philadelphia united sp: 
taneously to pay him his last honors. It was a mi 
nificent tribute to the unification of the new wo: 
embodied in the life of one man. Even today one « 
understand neither the strength nor the persistency 
the ideal inspiring the Monroe Doctrine, nor its g 
upon American life, nor the forces driving us steac 
toward its fuller development, who has not kno 
something of the life work, the quiet faith and the 
hesitating self-sacrifice of Don Manuel Torres. 


ginning with three statements of an anti-religious cl. 
acter, was published. 
The first of these was the so-called impossibility. 
continuing the Embassy to the Vatican, on the gro 
that it is contrary to the neutrality involved in 
Separation of Church and State. This, in M. F 
riot’s, or his inspirers’ opinion, indirectly meant | 
recall from Paris of the Nuncio, Archbishop Cerr¢ 
who, a few months ago, was accused by M. Fran? 
Albert, a journalist now in the Cabinet as Mimi 
of Education, of interfering in French politics. 1 
other consequence was the abandonment, just w: 
they were about to be successful, of the negotiatit 
between Paris and the Vatican concerning 
Diocesan Associations and the restoration to | 
Church of a large fraction of her former property 
The message went on with a decision to oa 
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e more the law of 1901 on the religious orders, 
regular operation of which had been suspended, 
August 2, 1914, to the satisfaction of all reasonable 
nchmen. In consequence, the many religious orders 
ch, taking advantage of the lull; had returned to 
‘+ former convents or had bought or rented houses 
their vicinity, would be compelled once more to 
verse. Since June, when the message was issued, 
have been treated more than once to the sophism 
+ the Associations law—to which the law on religious 
ers is but an appendix—was passed to help the 
elopment of personality, whereas the religious 
yciations negative the rights of the individual. 
only resolutely blind people can overlook the fact 
t the Vincentians, Trappists, missionaries, Sisters 
Charity, etc., who are also supposed to absorb the 
vidual into the community are, nevertheless, duly 
horized by the French government. 
Third and last, M. Herriot calmly announced his 
ntion to extend the French legislation to the 
svered provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. This, of 
rse, may apply to a number of laws, some of which 
agreeable, though many of which are also dis- 
eeable to the natives of these provinces, but it was 
rpreted as primarily meaning the introduction of 
laws of 1901 on religious orders, and of 1905 on 
separation of Church and State, into Alsace and 
‘raine. Ihe consequences were in the first place 
t the Ribeauville nuns, who conduct most of the 
nary schools in Alsace, and to whose patriotism the 
vival of the French language during the fifty years 
German occupation was largely due, would have 
give up teaching; in the second place, that the 
icordat would be denounced in Alsace and Lorraine, 
t was in the rest of France in 1905, and the various 
ominations would henceforth be ignored by the 
‘e. The immediate conclusion was that the ministers 
eligion, Protestant and Jewish as well as Catholic, 
‘Id no longer receive any salary from the State and 
‘Id not be allowed to enter the schools any longer. 
“his is what the opening section of M. Herriot’s 
(sage meant. Let us now examine the chances of 
)yeing put into effect or resisted. With regard to 
(Embassy to the Vatican—the importance of which 
xr seemed to me to be sufficiently realized in 
'srica—resistance can only come from the Cham- 
», but it is pretty sure to arise there. The reés- 
[shment of the Embassy was ardently wished for 
‘catholics, but it would never have been brought 
it had it not been for Radicals like M. Briand, 
[te Monzie or M. Weiller, a Jew, who emphasized 
}\ecessity from the purely national point of view. 
h recent appointment of an English prelate to suc- 
¢ the Patriarch of Jerusalem, with the many pos- 
| ties it evidently opens, is one of numerous 
© showing how ill-advised France would be to ab- 
nherself from the Vatican when her traditional in- 
ce in the East is at issue. M. Herriot may dread 
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public discussion on this point enough to suppress the 
Embassy, as it was restored—that is, by a mere decree. 

The enforcement of the law against religious orders 
has never been popular, but as it left the general action 
of the Church unhampered, it has not been enough 
to rouse the electorate so far. It may be different 
now. ‘This recurrence of what is justly called persecu- 
tion, coming at the very moment when deserters and 
dangerous revolutionists are amnestied and welcomed, 
puzzles everybody, and irritates not a few. M. Her- 
riot is apparently anxious to be at peace with the whole 
world, except the most respected section of his own 
countrymen. ‘There are far more protests from the 
municipalities than there were in 1901 and during the 
following years, and the Church herself is showing 
signs of more resolution than she ever showed in the 
past. The reason is plain. In 1go1 the separation 
of Church and State had not yet taken place; bishops 
and priests were still in the pay, that is to say, in the 
power of the government. Since then, the necessity 
of defending their existence has compelled Catholics 
to organize. The entirely admirable letter of the 
cardinals to M. Herriot has already been endorsed by 
more than half of the hierarchy and by hundreds of 
lay associations. Priests and religious who were in 
the war have formed powerful groups, the voice of 
which will not easily be drowned. One of them, Abbé 
Bergey, now a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
devotes his whole activity to the extension of a League 
of Catholic Defense, which had no parallel in the past. 
As the cardinals said, in a tone of perfect self-pos- 
session, what Catholics want is nothing short of the 
repeal of an iniquitous legislation, and if, as they also 
said, war is declared against them, they will reluct- 
antly but resolutely accept the necessity to fight. 

Will this be done or will the flocks be satisfied with 
their pastors’ protests? This the near future will 
show. The absence of an exceedingly peace-loving 
nuncio, voicing the naturally calming advice of Rome, 
will certainly not help the designs of the government. 
On the other hand, a religious war, no matter how 
legitimate, is inevitably fruitful in misunderstandings 
worse than the fighting itself. 

The chief chance for peace lies in the extreme diffi- 
culty which M. Herriot will find in imposing his will 
on Alsace and Lorraine. Solemn promises of religious 
freedom were made to these provinces by Joffre and 
Clemenceau, recently corroborated by M. Millerand 
and M. Poincaré. ‘These promises can not be wiped 
out, and the remarkable organization of the Catholics 
in Alsace and Lorraine, as well as their agreement 
with other sects on important points, will make it im- 
possible for the government to act as if they did not 
exist. It is true that the municipalities of Strassbourg, 
Colmar, Mulhouse and practically all the chief towns, 
being Socialist, are in favor of the government, but 
against them several hundred smaller communities are 
solid. This is not all. Twenty-one in twenty-four 
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deputies from Alsace and Lorraine declare what is 
the truth—that their French patriotism is above 
suspicion, but they will raise against the anti-religious 
legislation the same protests which their predecessors 
of 1871 raised against the making over of their coun- 
try to Prussia. The effect of this, coupled with in- 
evitable disturbance, would be to give an extra- 
ordinary chance to anti-French propaganda in Amer- 
ica, as well as in Europe. M. Herriot, no matter how 


badly advised by his party, will hardly take this r 
and all his utterances, subsequent to his unfortun 
message, have pointed to some compromise. 

But perhaps M. Herriot will not have to look 
circuitous ways himself. His financial promises h 
been so rash that he may not be able to redeem th 
and his fall may be the consequence. His succes 
would almost inevitably be M. Briand, and is not 
Briand the perfect master of compromise? 


THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION 


By C. P. CURRAN 


HE northern boundary question for the moment 

dominates all others in- Ireland and upon its 

issue depend the proximate developments of 
Irish politics. Proximate, I say advisedly, because 
this boundary difficulty is neither basic nor native and 
though it may retard, it will not obviate the ultimate 
event. ‘This frontier which arbitrarily divides six 
Irish counties from twenty-six is not basic, in as much as 
it was determined by no vote, and by no economic or 
geographic consideration affecting the several popula- 
tions; it is an improvised scaffolding on the face of the 
national structure, run up in 1920 as a temporary, 
English political expedient. It is not an inherent, 
native difficulty because the problem the frontier pur- 
ports to meet is of English creation and maintenance 
and the attempted solution was applied by the two 
great English parties during the Anglo-Irish war when 
Westminster was a repudiated authority. None the 
less this disastrous legacy from a past régime has at- 
tracted to itself all the unstable, disintegrating ele- 
ments in politics and there lurk behind it the whole 
question of Anglo-Irish relations and the very exis- 
tence of the Treaty of 1921, as in the United States the 
graver issue of Union was disclosed in the slavery 
controversy. 

To vindicate an essential principle of democratic 
government and to maintain unpalatable but necessary 
clauses in that Treaty the Irish Free State defended 
itself in arms against a powerful; insurgent minority. 
Ia blood and tears former comrades-in-arms of the 
Anglo-Irish war shot each other down. Michael Col- 
lins, Erskine Childers and one may say Arthur Griffith 
were part of the earnest money so paid. The cost of 
that civil war in terms of disillusion is incalculable. A 
few months before and the mounting tides of idealism 
seemed to wash the stars. Unjustified pessimism fol- 
lowed an unreasonable optimism and much now ap- 
pears impracticable to those who then thought all 
things possible. In terms of money such treasure was 
wasted as will postpone for ten years those urgent 
humane and cultural enterprises upon which the best 
Irishmen had set their brains and hearts. All this to 
implement on the Irish side the Treaty ratified by Dail 


Eireann. Neither Michael Collins nor Arthur Gri 
nor any of the Free State government would have 
cepted these unpalatable clauses if they were not ne 
sary to gain the adhesion of four Ulster counties | 
secure Irish unity through the operation of Clause 
With impressive unanimity the English co-signatc 
to the Treaty are at the moment endeavoring to ey 
the operation of this clause. Lest this seem the 4 
saying of the hard-faced propagandist it is neces) 
to go in some detail into the terms of this clause | 
its circumstances. | 

Jn Ulster where the last census shows a populat; 
65.6% Unionist and 34.4% Nationalist, the te 
Catholic and Nationalist, Protestant and Unionist,, 
roughly identical though it is also true that whilii 
Catholics are Unionist, a proportion of Protest! 
negligible neither in intellect or numbers is Nations: 
From 1912 the Ulster Unionists banded thems¢) 
in covenant to resist by all means the applicatio 
self-government to any part of Ulster. Later | 
threw over as an impossible burden three Ulster c1 
ties with Nationalist majorities ranging from 75% 
81% but maintained their claim to exclude from /i 
self-government the counties of Tyrone and Feri 
agh which have also had Nationalist majorities 9 
tinuously from at least 1861. The Unionist op) 
tion to the Home Rule Bill of 1912 was successful! 
in 1920 they secured the passing of a Governmer 
Ireland Act which devolved upon six Ulster cour‘ 
thenceforward inaccurately called Northern Ireln 
certain of the lesser functions of government inclulf 
a subordinate and strictly limited legislature. 1} 
legislature with other limitations had no power to rh 
treaties and little fiscal authority. Its constitue’l! 
continue to send representatives to Westminster wi 
retains the right of concurrent legislation. The :# 
instrument purported to establish a similar ei! 
called Southern Ireland with a similar devolved au'0 
ity but Dail Eireann being then as now de factoll 
de jure master of this area effectively nullifiedt! 
English Act in this regard. In December, r92it 
Treaty was signed constituting the whole of Ira 
the Irish Free State on an equality with England i 
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tish Commonwealth and the Treaty was ratified by 
le Eireann and by the British Parliament to which 
‘northern legislature was expressly subordinate and 
which the six counties were represented. Clause 12 
e to the northern parliament the option of remain- 
in the Irish Free State with its existing area and 
vers intact, substituting the authority of Ireland for 
authority of Westminster or of voting itself out. 
the latter event a Commission of three members, 
h nominated by the three interested parties was to 
ermine its boundary ‘‘in accordance with the wishes 
the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with 
nomic and geographic conditions.” ‘The procedure 
vill be seen, was to be one of secession from an all- 
land state, the area of secession to be determined 
the stated considerations. 
[he northern parliament exercised the option con- 
red on it under the first part of Clause 12 and voted 
lf out but refused to discharge the mandatory 
ond part naming its Commissioner. This refusal 
led after much fruitless negotiations to the intro- 
‘tion at Westminster on September 30 of a bill 
powering the Boundary Commission to proceed with 
» members only, Mr. Justice Feetham, a South 
rican judge and Englishman nominated by the Brit- 
Government and Mr. Eoin Macneill, Minister of 
ucation and Ulsterman nominated by the Irish Free 
te 
But a much more serious position has been created 
yne wholly subversive of the Treaty—by the theory 
t advanced by Belfast with a very general and active 
glish support that the words already quoted— 
all determine in accordance with the wishes of the 
abitants so far as may be compatible with economic 
1 geographic conditions the boundaries between 
rthern Ireland and the rest of Ireland” imply a 
re rectification of an existing frontier and not 
ascertainment and definition of new areas by 
biscite and the consideration of the economic fac- 
s. The Belfast theory would limit the operation 
the Commission to a simple straightening out by 
exchange of one parish for another along the 
sent border. The Irish Free State contention is 
t the Treaty requires a plebiscite in the border 
nties of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Derry and Armagh 
ich would result not merely in the exchange of 
‘der parishes but in the return to the Irish Free 
te of large areas in these counties. The partition- 
fear that such a plebiscite fairly taken would re- 
: in the reduction of ‘‘Northern Ireland” to the 
nparatively insignificant area of Belfast and its 
nomic hinterland. This fear gave birth to this 
ory. 
Uhe dispute has been raised to the level of an inter- 
ional quarrel by the extraordinary attitude of the 
glish signatories to the Treaty in the attempt to 
ce a pre-judged conclusion upon the Commission 
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the last resort the construction of the disputed clause 
and the implementing of the Treaty are matters for 
the interpretation and decision of some impartial tri- 
bunal. The Treaty has been registered by the League 
of Nations and this fact suggests the nature of the 
proper tribunal. Such an issue is still remote. But 
precedents and indications of the true construction ex- 
ist both in the Treaty of Versailles and in contem- 
porary statements of English as well as Irish signa- 
tories. It can be pointed out that Clause 12 reproduces 
in almost identical terms a form of words employed 
in the Versailles Treaty. Frontier questions are the 
commonplace of European politics and the Versailles 
Treaty makes provision for no less than three in the 
words of the Irish Treaty—the case of Upper Silesia, 
Article 88; of East Prussia, Article 95 and of Sleswig, 
Articles 109, 110. The Silesian plebiscite actually 
occupied the public attention at the period of the Irish 
Treaty negotiations and it would equally be puerile to 
contend that the textual resemblance is accidental or 
that these cases do not confirm the Irish view. In the 
Silesian instance the Irish case is fortified by Lord 
Balfour’s interpretation which stresses—‘‘ez fer away 
ez Silesia is’—the dominant importance of the wishes 
of the population affected. There are also on record 
statements by two chief signatories to the Treaty— 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead made in the 
month of signature. Mr. Lloyd George admits that 
the majority of the people of Tyrone and Fermanagh 
plainly prefer being with their southern neighbors and 
protests against any coercion restraining them from 
their desire. Lord Birkenhead similarly protests 
against the continuance of a frontier which made it 
possible for Belfast to suppress the popularly elected 
bodies in mid-Tyrone who protested against Belfast 
domination. These statements were made immediately 
after the signature in order to ensure the ratification 
of the Treaty by Dail Eireann which in any other 
belief would infallibly have rejected it. The Treaty 
was ratified and these gentlemen in addition to other 
co-signatories have since, under the pressure of partisan 
exigencies and of traditional English policy, been busy 
eating their words. In particular Sir L. Worthington 
Evans, a signatory, urges the violation of the Treaty. 
On September 26 he said: 

“If by any chance the Commissioners felt themselves 
at liberty to order the transfer of one of these counties, 
no British Government would be guilty of the supreme 
folly of trying to enforce such a decision upon the 
Ulster people.” 

That, at the moment of writing, is the latest and 
most illuminating word in the wide-spread attempt that 
is in progress in England to stampede Mr. Feetham 
into this singular view of his Commission and of Eng- 
lish responsibility for the execution of its decision. Be- 
yond introducing the bill empowering the Commission 
the former Labor government had not shown its hand 
and waited on events. But Lord Balfour, Lord Grey, 
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Lloyd George, Birkenhead, Baldwin, the leaders 
of the two older English parties together with the 
Press Barons have all rallied in support of this sub- 
versive construction with, as I have said, that truly im- 
pressive unanimity which unites England against Ire- 
land in continuance of its traditional policy of main- 
taining somewhere in Ireland a Pale—a spear-head 
whose shaft lies in London. The Treaty was to have 
broken this tradition. But now doubt and suspicion is 
again deep-seated in the minds of the Irish govern- 
ment and people. The Irish government is willing and 
anxious to concede the northern parliament every vest- 
ige of its present powers and area, if in the other fields 


of government it collaborates in an all-Ireland par 
ment instead of a British Parliament. Along this ] 
runs the best hope of a friendly and satisfactory s 
tion. Alternatively it demands that the Treaty be 

filled and that its own people in the North should 

be coerced under an arbitrary authority but should 
given that liberty of choice which the Treaty provic 
If bad faith prevents an honest arbitrament of the, 
pute along the lines of the first alternative or of 
Treaty there will be such a swift and quiet re-adj 
ment and re-orientation of parties in Ireland as 
modify its present status and relationship to Engl: 
and fundamentally disturb the Treaty. 


POLAND STABILIZED 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS 


received a letter a short time ago from a friend in 
[ Poland. I was in Montana at the time. ‘Po- 

land,” he wrote, “has at last stabilized her finances 
—done forever with the old paper mark, the worst 
war-legacy Germany left us—and has put her own 
national coinage into circulation. ‘The little coppers 
that I shall spend to purchase postage stamps for this 
letter are real Anaconda coppers straight from oe 
Montana.” 

No American interested in the stabilizing of Europe 
can find in the history of recent months any more sig- 
nificant item that this concerning the financial reorgan- 
ization of Poland; significant because on Poland, the 
great buffer state of the continent, the whole peace of 
Europe depends. Napoleon recognized this a century 
ago, and the fact which he stated then, that Poland is 
“the keystone of Europe,” still remains true. Cer- 
tainly if Poland goes wrong, Europe goes wrong. A 
prosperous, financially sound Poland means a peaceful 
Poland. A peaceful Poland means a peaceful Europe. 

While many things of interest are going on in Poland 
at the present moment, many things indicating the 
steady development of a healthy normal life (plus, of 
course, a few growing pains)—school building, road 
construction, trade expansion, increasing exports—the 
most important of all is this stabilizing of her currency. 
The story of how this has been done makes what the 
book-critics call “an intriguing chapter’ in the record 
of the new Europe. 

It is an old story, after all; the story of a “man of 
the hour.”” His name is Grabski, Premier and Min- 
ister of Finance. He is just one more of that race of 
born leaders who, through all the centuries of civiliza- 
tion, have risen up at crucial periods, stepped in to fill 
a fatal breach, and saved the state. Paderewski did 
it, in 1918, when no other but a commanding non- 
partisan figure such as his could work the miracle of 
drawing the partitioned parts of his nation together. 
Mussolini did it in Italy in 1921. Grabski has done it 


as they did it, by the simple process of knowing 
own strength and exacting full freedom to use it. W) 
he became Prime Minister of the Polish Republi 
year ago he demanded but one thing of his country. 
the authority to perform a major operation on : 
body economic in order to save her life. “Give m 
free hand for six months,” he said, “and I will rest: 
Poland to financial health.” 

What Prime Minister Grabski of Poland has acc« 
plished during the past year is a sort of a dou 
miracle, a moral and a physical miracle. For } 
thing he has demonstrated to the world, and to | 
Poles themselves, that the Polish people, after m: 
than a century of political paralysis, are capable) 
self-government in its highest form—which is s! 
sacrifice; capable of united action, after 150 years) 
partitions and separation. That is the moral mira‘ 
And that it is no half-hearted miracle is demonstra‘ 
by the fact that the extraordinary powers gran) 
Grabski have now been extended a second six moni 
in order to permit him to complete his great task. 1 
physical miracle is this: from a country on the }s 
verge of bankruptcy he has changed Poland to a stt 
with an international credit strong enough to keept 
money in the hundred percent list on the world marl 
He has put an end to printing press finance in Polad 
the bane of all Europe today, the evil that has «s 
troyed Germany. He has wiped the disastrous “4 
mark’ out of existence, given his people a stand‘ 
gold-basis, and put their national currency into circa 
tion. And the physical miracle has its distinct me 
value, too. The effect of such a metamorphosis as 1 
is incalculable. For the first time since their rest 
tion to statehood in 1918 the Polish people feel ti 
they are really a part of the world’s economic famy 

Naturally, such a change in a country’s inter 
affairs has not been brought about without consict 
able embarrassment and even distress. ‘There hi 
been business failures and a credit stringency sufficl 
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. alarm even the less timorous. But when one ex- 
nines the situation he finds that affairs are not in 
ch bad shape as they seem. The older established 
stitutions have stood the strain. Mostly it has been 
e “mushroom” banks and credit houses that have 
yne under; and to take their place there is the new 
ate Bank, established, without a penny of foreign 
Ip, by a greatly oversubscribed popular bond issue. 
idustry has suffered; mines and mills (except the 
Jesian coal mines, working overtime to fill orders) 
ive been forced to run on short time, or in some cases 
. shut down altogether. Credit interest has risen to 
ich a point that the government has had to regulate 
.e rate. Agriculture has felt the pinch of low prices 
yr field products. But at the same time the price of 
od has been gradually reduced. On the whole the 
terference with normal economic life, the crisis re- 
ting from the currency revolution, has been only 
itural, and not of any such dimensions as was feared. 

For the moment the Poles’ best return from Grab- 
i’s daring venture is the moral effect of the change; 
1e material profits will accrue to them in time. Mean- 
hile, they are haunted no longer by the dead, the 
hostly mark, last grim spectre of their days of sub- 
ation. They know now that every cent of money 
circulation in their country is real money; that every 
anknote they handle is backed by a gold reserve. 
‘hey know that their zloty—such their new coinage 
called, after the Polish word for gold—is really 
orth the same as the gold French franc—19.3 cents. 
hey know that their national budget is balanced, that 
\eir state monopolies are already yielding a profit of 
illions of zlotys per month—which profit is not being 
yent, but held in reserve. They know that their new 
tate Bank, instead of protecting note issues with a 
O percent reserve; is conservatively sticking to a 60 
ercent reserve. And they are proud of the fact, too, 
iat they are not only paying interest in cash regularly 
id even ahead of time on their United States debt, but 
iat that debt (about $160,000,000) is in process of 
-funding. During the past year some two and a half 
illion dollars in gold has also been paid to America 
yr the railway locomotives purchased here in 1919. 
‘I can imagine the little thrill of satisfaction my 
Varsaw friend enjoys when he buys his evening paper 
ow “with Montana copper;” copper, by the way, 
amped into Polish coin at the Philadelphia mint. 
Some ten million dollars’ worth of this coin has al- 
sady been delivered by us on our Warsaw contract.) 
‘nd even if that evening paper does tell of the arrest 
ja Russian Soviet trade delegate caught peddling 
olshevik propaganda destined for the mine workers 
¢ Silesia; or of the tireless activities of the Commun- 
ts in the Polish Diet who stop at nothing; no matter, 
think he still smiles, and thinks of Grabski, and turns 
) the financial page to read the quotations of zlotys 
-still holding their place in the exclusive par list on 
e world’s money market. 


BOOK NOTES 


Loves and Losses of Pierrot, by William Griffith. 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


New 


THis charming little collection continues the song sequence 
that William Griffith first undertook some years ago. He 
adopts the sweetness of his original songs to the silver locks of 
the aging Pierrot with some added touch of sorrow among the 
tinkling chords like the undertone of some old zithern. ‘The 
sum of this comes out clearly in the lovely lines: 


Surgeon, cut deep 

Into my soul: 
Put me to sleep 

And make me whole. 
Repair and rinse 

My soiled desire: 
Lance—lance the sins, 

Burn them with fire. 


Surgeon, cut deep 

Into my heart: 
As the knives creep, 

Find the bad part. 
Purge me of lust, 

Fickleness, doubt, 
And at one thrust 

‘Take despair out. 


Surgeon, cut deep 
Into the place 
Where we each keep 
Only one face. 
Cut down my pride 
Close to the sod. 
Dead—Say he died 
Playing with God. 


Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie, edited by Henry Furst. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 


Dr. Furst has published in this little volume a highly inter- 
esting introduction to the stories and poems of Renato Fucini 
(1843-1921), which won him the praises of such varied and 
discriminating critics as Manzoni, D’Annunzio, Fogazzaro, 
Verga and Croce. ‘The exquisite technique concealed in the 
apparent simplicity of some of these rustic tales is well eluci- 
dated in the notes and vocabulary of the Pisan dialect. 


Spain Today, by Frank B. Deakin, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


Ir seems that we have reached a period when the sound 
of the twanging guitar, the fair face at the window, and the 
shapely toreador are to be laid away in the discard: the bru- 
talities of the bull-ring, the cruelties of the old Inquisition, the 
well-advertised vices of the clergy, apparently can no longer 
satisfy the appetites of our all too-pious publishers. It is in- 
deed, a controversial subject to discuss what Mr. Deakin calls 
the “hand-in-glove work of the State and the Roman Catholic 
Church in contemporary Spain.” He tells us in his preface 
that he prefers to avoid this subject as far as possible—yet we 
cannot fail to remark that he practises this discretion but poorly, 
for continually he hands tiny slaps at the Spanish churchmen, 
which if gathered together into one honest knock, would con- 
stitute what he really means, which is a grand slam. 


Chicago: 


THE BASILICAS OF CARTHAGE | 


By BYRON KHUN de PROROK | 


EXT spring the first American pilgrimage to 

Carthage and North Africa is to take place. 

The archbishop of Carthage, Mgr. Lamaitre, 
has obtained the special blessing of the Holy See and 
has asked the cardinals and bishops of America to 
assist me in inaugurating the first pilgrimage to the 
land of St. Augustine since the days of St. Cyprian and 
St. Louis of France. 

It was one of the wishes of Cardinal Lavigerie to 
restore the Christian ruins of Carthage. He placed 
in the hands of Father Delattre this great task over 
fifty years ago, and it is due to his heroic patience that 
Christian Carthage has risen from its sleep of ages. 
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Ruins oF AN ANCIENT TEMPLE 


Few people remember the great history of the early 
church in Africa—that Carthage was the centre of 
Latin thought for several centuries and that some of 
the great questions of the early Christians were de- 
cided on that venerable and historic soil. Carthage 
claims too, after Rome, the greatest number of 
martyrs. It is not in Rome or elsewhere that the 
first Christian basilicas and churches may be seen. In 
Rome they were all destroyed or built over, but in 
Carthage they stand in picturesque ruin, little changed 
since the days of St. Augustine. 

Because of the historic importance to the early 
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church, because of the richness of its Christi, 
monuments, because of the names of its great. docto; 
and heroic martyrs—Carthage must be restored—aj| 
that is a task that Mgr. Lamaitre and Father Delatt: 
have placed in my hands. | 

One day Father Delattre was crossing the fields | 
visit the home of a sick Arab when he stooped doy, 
suddenly and picked up a small piece of marble lyir 
among the corn-flowers. The fields of Carthage a) 
covered with flowers in the spring. Beneath the viy. 
blooms the soil is composed of marble dust, with he 
and there, a grey mass of antique stones rising abo. 
a sea of color. The stone that the missionary pick 
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up bore part of an early Christian epitaph. He looke 
around and found many more. In a few days Arat 
were at work and a great ruin, buried for fifteen cel 
turies, soon lay uncovered. | 

In the course of excavation, hundreds of tons ¢ 
earth were removed and 14,000 pieces of inscriptio 
were recovered. Beautiful mosaic floors, those etern: 
pictures in stone, once more revealed a lost art to th 
explorers. Columns and capitols—the ciborium, co! 
fessional, and a baptismal font entirely of vivid mosail 
were found. The columns were raised on thei 
antique bases and are now vividly outlined against th 
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ar blue skies of Africa. This ruin overlooks the 
erald gulf of Tunis, from which the mighty fleets 
Carthage, Phoenicia, Rome, Byzantium, the Van. 
ls, and Barbary Pirates once sailed to victory or 
nihilation. 

To the left of the ruin, reaching up in a succession 
silver white terraces, is the hill crowned by the 
ab village of Sidi-Bou-Said. It is spread out like 
> wings of a dove, the ancient emblem of pagan 
d Christian Carthage, and seems suspended above 
» azure gulf by the blood-red precipices of Cape 
rthage. Across the gulf one gazes through scarred 
umns to a purple amphitheatre of surrounding 
untains. The Bou Kornein, the twin-horned sacred 
yuntain of the Carthaginians, rises above the last 
irs of the legendary Atlas mountains, and seems 
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St. Monica, built in memory of the mother of St. 
Augustine, knelt on the old floors, and the little orphans 
of Africa had placed garlands of flowers which hung 
in colorful chains between the columns. They chanted 
the litanies of the saints of Africa, and the names of 
St. Perpetue and St. Felicitas, St, Monica and St. 
Augustine, St. Cyprian and St. Louis arose on the 
perfumed air. Omnes sancti Africani, orate pro 
NOUS hie eka 2 

Carthage has three great basilicas uncovered by 
Father Delattre, as well as the amphitheatre, several 
chapels and great cemeteries. Two basilicas have been 
located and are ready for excavation. In the museum 
of Father Delattre there are thousands of relics— 
chief among which are the famous statues of the 
Virgin Mary of the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
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| to stand as an emblem of the pagan rites that once 
ninated this ancient land. 
tverywhere there are vivid North African flowers 
inging up between the broken mosaic flowers and 
r many a crumbling wall. The spirit of the great 
ilica is at its magic best at sunrise. The old columns 
ome bathed in a softer crimson light, the birds 
x amidst olive and cypress trees, and across the 
ing hills of flowers one hears the cathedral bells 
the soft lapping murmur of the Mediterranean 
Science has uncovered and catalogued these great 
's, and it is now left to the pilgrim to come and 
v these eloquent stones that speak of the eternal 
‘and of the living romance of the ages. Not long 
Father Delattre celebrated Mass among these 
‘s—the first Mass in fifteen centuries. It was a 
ric scene—with its resurrection of the sacred 
lories of dead saints. 
‘he White Sisters from the adjoining convent of 


oldest known of their kind. There is also the finest 
collection of Christian lamps in the world. Thou- 
sands of inscriptions are placed on the walls of the 
monastery gardens from which we know most of the 
early Christian names of martyrs and saints, doctors 
and students; while many others have been found in 
the cities of North Africa. 

There have been located 250 early Christian ruins 
in North Africa. The greatest archaeological heritage 
left by the early church in any part of the world is 
to be found in this great open air museum. Tebessa 
claims the greatest basilica known. It was built in 
the fourth century and its size, composition and 
grandeur equal those of any ruin oF antiquity. It is 
said that there were 500 bishoprics in Tunisia at one 
period. 

The martyrology of Africa is a book of golden 
deeds of heroism. The passion of St. Felicité and 
St. Perpetue are amongst the most noble records of 
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the history of mankind. The life and death of St. 
Cyprian, the martyred bishop of Carthage, is beyond 
the powers of the human pen. The forgotten martyrs 
of Lambese—James and Marion, and the heroic little 
girls of Tuburbo, who suffered for the faith at the 
ages of ten and eleven, belong to Africa. 

That is why these wondrous ruins should be resur- 
rected; for these edifices are relics of the beauty and 
history of the early Church. The sepulchres of Africa 
should carry a message and inspiration to pilgrims of 
every land, and it is hoped that in time, archaeologists 


and historians will collaborate in fulfilling Card 
Lavigerie’s dying wish—‘‘Instauranda Carthago!” 

(Professor Francis Kelsey of the University 
Michigan, who is the American director of 
Carthage Expedition in colloboration with Byron 
Prorok, is in need of a student to specialize m 
Father Delattre in the study of early Chris 
archaeology in Carthage. All the other deparim 
have been filled. Candidates should write to Profe 
Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 


igan.) 


ANCIENT CARTHAGINIAN POTTERY 


THE FALSE FACE 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


writer (who once dreamed of doing better 

things) cultivates his impassive expression, wear- 
ing it like a mask, because really he is emotional, and 
feels obliged to check his natural frankness and his 
tendency to let himself go. People may be telling the 
truth about this, for I know that Colston is certainly 
not the stern, cold person he looks to be, and the other 
night, when several of us, all writers, lingered late 
after dinner, Colston’s face was anything but masked 
as he told us what follows. We had been talking 
about unwritten stories—the plots, ideas, or experi- 
ences, which all writers wish to shape more or less 
enduringly, but for one reason or another never do. 
We all gave instances. This was Colston’s contribu- 
tion: 

In my case (said he, referring occasionally to a 
tattered note-book) I shall never be able to write the 
story that I know might be written about the man with 
the false face. If I had dreamed the episodes (which 
indeed were like some of the things that make dreams 
dreadful or splendid) or if I had imagined them, pos- 
sibly I would be able to transmute and give form to 
them. But they really happened. I really took part 
in them, and neither time nor meditation seem to dis- 
solve their all too vivid reality into the malleable stuff 
out of which stories are made. What there is of the 
artist in me desires strongly to accomplish the trans- 
mutation. Possibly the artist in me is not competent 


Peas say that Colston, the mystery story 


for the task. It would be a mystery story but sca 
the sort of mystery by which I earn my daily br 
Perhaps, however, it may be to the credit of my 
manity that the poor man remains so actual, and 
my pity for him, and my sympathy, are too stron 
permit me to lose sight and memory of him, as ai 
dividual. Artistry and humanity are often on opp 
sides, you know. Someone else, however, if I sh 
ever print these notes, may receive a suggestion 
may lead to the real story being written—some ‘ 
possibly omitting all the facts I give, or substitt 
different ones, but having the soul of wonder, of mi 
and of beauty that it must possess if it is to be a 
like the soul of the story I divined but could 
write. 

There are two scenes recorded—or, rather, m 
jotted down hastily, in my notes. One was the r 
tion room of a great daily newspaper. The other 
the ante-room of the operating theatre of a hos 
There is one main character, the man with the 
face; and several minor figures—the assistant spo! 
editor of the newspaper; myself, the city editor; a! 
ber of reporters, a priest, and a hospital nurse. — 

The man with the false face went by a naa 
was also false. What it was does not matter. — 
true things matter. But the truth about that mi 
precisely what I am not able to express. He ust 
visit the newspaper office about once a month, t 
one of that curious group of people, parasites 0 
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ss, known as tipsters, who sell information or scan- 
at prices varying with the importance of the “tip.” 
is man’s specialty was what are called “human in- 
est’? stories. 1 cannot remember that divorces, 
nes, or political graft ever figured in his informa- 
1. He seemed to frequent the society of doctors, 
1 social service workers, and the queer characters 
t abound in the foreign quarters of the city. He 
ays asked to see me. Ordinarily, I let one of the 
orters interview him, but on quite a few occasions 
ulked with him. He was about forty or forty-fve— 
dium height, medium weight, dressed invariably 
a plain, dark, business suit, well-pressed and neat, 
sed like an intelligent, educated man, but had little 
ce or personality. Only two things made me re- 
mber him (before the dreadful thing, and the splen- 
thing, that have made me remember him for- 
+) between the times I saw him. One thing was 
t his moustache and eyebrows were intensely black, 
| silky fine, very vivid on his pale, rather flabby face. 
en before the exposure came I vaguely thought of 
1 like a figure in a melodrama—like a poor actor 
lly simulating a villain. The other thing was that 
always looked at me very steadily as we talked, and 
t I felt he wanted to talk about something other 
n business, but hesitated to do so. He seemed to 
dy me, as if wondering if I could be the man with 
om he should speak about the other matter, what- 
rit was. Now, I wish I had led him on. But all 
vanted were his tips. [hat he could have given 
a tip to a story far more wonderful than any of 
news articles never occurred to me. Now, I can 
that as a busy city editor, avoiding relations that 
1 nothing to do with my work, I myself put some- 
1g in my face, or my eyes, that was false, and that 
my real willingness to let the tipster confide in me, 
ie wished to do so. 

_am sure he did so wish; but his wish, poor fellow, 
snot quite strong enough. And my friendliness was 
strong enough. Besides, he only saw me when I 
s holding myself back from indulging my natural 
‘rest in faces behind which there might be stories 
er than mere news stories, and eyes in which there 
e desirable secrets. Newspaper work was my bread 
| butter work, and I detested it unreasonably and 
ratefully. While on my job, I was on my job, 
ctly, rather cruelly, and, of course, quite selfishly, 
‘If-protectively as well. In what spare time I had, 
sing the streets, or in bar-rooms, churches, railway 
“ons, anywhere and everywhere, while thinking of 
‘time I hoped would come, when I would be a real 
'€r, creative, shaping life stuff into forms of 
ity, how intently, if bewildering, I studied faces! 
'y all seemed mask-like. I often thought of the 
‘legend of the Prince and Princess who loved, and 
*, and came ardently together, but who, on the 
‘ding night, each gazing upon the beloved face, 
Ce out together saying: “But who lives behind this 


mask?’ ‘To get at the secrets of human life—the 
secret of life itself— so as to write it down—how that 
dream haunts us when we are young, and some of us 
are haunted always. I feel sure, now, that had I met 
my tipster when and where I was not myself hiding and 
masking my real life, my real desires, I would have 
responded to that dumb and repressed inquiry in his 
eyes, but I did not. 

His visits had been going on for some months be- 
fore Eddie Schwartz conceived the idea which led to 
the dreadful thing. Eddie was the assistant sporting 
editor. A burly, kindly man. His heart, as we say, 
as big as all out-of-doors. Very clever, but not intel- 
ligent. And nearly always a little drunk, just getting 
over the night before, or preparing for the night ahead. 
Always broke, and in debt right and left, and around 
the corner with the money-lenders. Then “cleaning 
up” on some horse race or fight bet and clearing the 
slate. Wore an old cap, pulled over one eye. Had 
been a sailor once and affected a rolling gait, and the 
roughest sort of language. But he wrote well, without 
a trace of slang. Could do a fight story almost like a 
Cobbett or a George Borrow. Was adored by the 
ofice boys and young reporters and was impatiently, 
yet lovingly, tolerated by others. Always on the brink 
of being fired, but somehow escaping dismissal. 

Eddie, rolling through the reception room and fre- 
quently seeing the tipster, took it into his boosy, good- 
natured but irascible head that the tipster was a 
disguised detective, employed by the money sharks 
to shadow poor newspaper men who were in their 
toils. Eddie had been losing all his bets and was very 
deep in the toils. He sorely desired to take out his 
wrath on some money-lender’s carcass. That would 
not do at all, as even Eddie knew, but he loudly an- 
nounced to the delighted office boys and young re- 
porters hanging around his desk, that the next time 
that the blankety-blankety detective showed up, he, 
Eddie Schwartz, would pull off his false moustache for 
him. “Tl show him up,” he declared. 

The tipster came the next evening. His card was 
brought to my desk. There were no reporters in the 
city-room, only Eddie and a noisy group in the sports 
department. So I went myself to the reception room. 
The boy who had brought me the card slipped away, 
full of glee, to tell Eddie. 

The tipster arose from his seat as I entered. In 
his low voice, a voice in which under the unexpressive 
intonation there was a husky, rather mournful some- 
thing, resembling, if tone may-be said to resemble sight, 
the hidden thing in his eyes, he began to tell me what 
he had come to say. What he also dumbly wished 
to say, apart from his business, was also lurking in the 
depths of his steady look. I was just telling him that 
his information seemed promising, and that I would 
investigate the matter, when Eddie burst noisily into 
the room, amid a ring of grinning boys and youths. 

“Don’t let that guy fool.you,” he roared. “He’s a 
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stool pigeon, a private detective—I’ll show you. He’s 
disguised !”’ 

Eddie’s big arm thrust itself over my shoulder. His 
clumsy fingers grasped the waxed, neat, pointed mous- 
tache. Sure enough, it came off. It was false. But 
with it there also came away the nose, the eyebrows, 
part of the forehead; the whole false face. 

“My God!" said the muffled, almost inarticulate 


voice of the tipster. ‘‘Oh, my God!” 
oe x 


I will not give all the details. No need to describe 
the nature of the scar usually covered by the mask. 
Nor what I said to Eddie Schwartz. Or my attempted 
apologies to the tipster. Later, when my wrath cooled, 
I pitied Eddie Schwartz only second to the tipster. 
He suffered keenly, for he was a really kind man— 
tender-hearted to the point of weakness. Just the 
same, he was fired, at last. 

The tipster never came again. He refused the 
offer of a money compensation for the outrage. I had 
no sooner offered it than I felt I had added a new 
insult. His eyes transfixed me, not with reproach, but 
with sorrow—and forgiveness. He even had no anger 
against Eddie Schwartz. Behind that mask there was 
a soul that lived on a height far above us who pitied 
him, but who really should have been pitied by him. 
Perhaps we were. 

The inquiries I promptly set on foot elicited a few 
explanatory facts. It was, of course, the inroads of 
a malignant disease that the false face covered, but 
which the surgeon’s knife could not check. He had 
lived in another city, but when his trouble came upon 
him he had cut loose from all former associations, 
hence his change of name. He was employed by a 
charity organization as an investigator. He had no 
family. ‘There was, however, to have been a family, 
for his marriage had been arranged for a day not 
long prior to his first operation. The woman, it 
seemed, would still have married him. But he put all 
that to one side. 

The man who gave me these facts about the tipster 
was a priest, the head of the charity bureau. He said 
(I digest many long talks)—‘‘That man has never 
once complained, at least openly. I am even more 
certain that in his heart he has never complained. 
He hates to take a salary for his work for us. When 
he makes money out of his tips, he gives it all to the 
poor. ‘The only thing I’ve ever heard him express 
a wish to have, was a friend.” 

“A friend?” I asked, oddly startled. 

‘Yes, he wanted a friend. I am friendly to him, 
I admire, I respect, that man; but lama priest. What 
he wants is a friend!” 

I was remembering back to the hidden look in the 
tipster’s eyes, when we had talked together. Had he 
been wondering if in me he might find that friend? 

“Yes, poor fellow,’’ continued Father Clare, “I feel 
sure that what he desires is a friend before whom he 


might put off that mask of his. He is a man w 
hates deceit. He would be himself, if he could, j 
as he is—but that’s impossible.” 

Remembering when the mask was taken away, 
shuddered. 

“Yes, impossible,” 
stand—that.”’ 

‘You are right,” said the priest. “Humanity | 
its limits. Only God can be that man’s friend, I] 
airaid,” 

“You are afraid?’’ I asked, a little acidly, for 
was not, at that time, inclined to be friendly with G 
even if the tipster was. ‘You don’t, then, think Go 
friendship enough for a man? 

The old priest glanced at me kindly. 

‘““God became man for love’s sake, we beliey 
he said. ‘‘And if God wants the love of men, can 
wonder if men need each other?” 

‘“‘A deep question,” I said, not trying to answer 
“But a more practical question is, how can we hi 
this man with the false face?” 

All such questions proved useless. Father Cl: 
said he would arrange a meeting between the tips’ 
and myself, but when he telephoned it was to say tl 
the tipster had gone again to the hospital. It wast 
throat this time. Father Clare thought it would 
the last time, too. Yes, he said, I might go to t 
hospital, if I really wished. I am afraid I didr 
really wish, for I delayed, day after day. Finally 
did go. 

Through my influence as a newspaperman, ¢ 
well acquainted with the heads of the hospital, I ; 
through all the ordinary barriers. But a little nur 
all dressed in white, stopped me, in the ante-room n 
to the room where the operations were held. She kn 
my errand. She shook her head. 

“TI am his friend,” I said, weakly. 

‘Wait, please,” she said. “I will take your m 


I agreed. “No friendship cor 


sage. He has asked many times if his friend h 
come. Now, I am afraid—but wait.’ 

I did not have to wait long. She Dies almost 
once. Her eyes were shining strangely. There w 


no tears. The shining was crystalline. 4 
“His friend is with him,” she whispered, com 
close tome. ‘He has gone with—his friend.” __ 

“What?” I asked, stupidly. “Dead?” 

She nodded. Still more stupidly, I stammerec 
‘What was it—the operation?” | 

‘There was no operation,” she answered. 
the love of God.” 

I think I would have said something rude, or 
least boorish, remembering what the mask had ¢ 
cealed and thinking of the pain my tipster must hi 
borne— for what end? why?—had not the nui 
who was a nun, been looking at me as she spoke. 

Eyes are very strange. If all of us are pal 
like my poor tipster, it is because our faces, too, | 
masked, when they are not quite false, and we are 1 
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m, also, in the fact that our eyes permit that which 
ves in all of us, behind all disguises, to become ap- 
rent now and then. At least, glimpses become 
yparent — gleams, hints, flashes —if not revela- 
ons. 

And in the eyes of the nun, I tell you—yes, I testify 
-I saw that love of God of which she spoke—I do 
yt mean her love for God, which doubtless was there, 
it God’s love for men. It was in the crystalline shin- 


ing. It was too strange to understand, but I knew it 
to be so. Fellow maskers, it was so. 

But you see why I cannot: write this story. Per- 
haps all life and not merely the life—and death, of my 
poor tipster, is the material for this story. Perhaps 
God is the Artist who is writing it. I do not know 
(said Colston, the mystery novelist, resuming his mask, 
and beckoning to the waiter) but I do know that it’s 
much too much for me. 


SCOTT AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


By BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE 


MIDST the curious contents of the brain of 
\ George Borrow was an intense hatred of the 
Catholic Church. This was partly due to 
sidence in Ireland as the son of a Protestant officer 
here he no doubt learned as all Protestants then did, 
at Catholicism is ‘‘a servant’s religion.” Partly no 
yubt his attitude was due to a purely professional 
aring assumed when, nominally as a subordinate 
nd of preacher of the gospel but obviously from a 
ining desire to travel and not at his own expense, he 
ade those journeyings which gave to the world the 
mortal, if misleading, Bible in Spain. In the pre- 
ce to one of his books he relieves his system of some 
its burden of spleen by abusing Sir Walter Scott 
the originator of the movement then starting to- 
ards Rome. Herein he exhibited a sagacity beyond 
at of his contemporaries for, as a matter of fact, 
ott, if not “‘the onlie begetter” of this movement was 
ore than merely its morning star—though he was 
at too. 
The star harbingers the dawn but does not cause it; 
it no one who considers the history of the time can 
ubt that Scott was indeed in large measure respon- 
le, if not for the movement, at least for the attitude 
mind which helped to make it successful. For Scott 
is an antiquarian and it is hard to be that without 
quiring the anima Catholica. The lovely things still 
naining after the violences of Henry VIII, Cromwell 
d other crowned and uncrowned ruffians cannot but 
rn the hearts of those who admire them to think 
idly of those who constructed them. Hence in many 
his novels, though there are naturally lots of inac- 
racies, there is on the whole a tendency to look fa- 
rably on the days of faith in England. This was not 
rceptible prior to or even in his time in books by 
ver authors. Thus he helped to create an atmos- 
ere of friendliness toward Catholicism, and curiously 
ough, though he did not live to participate in it, he 
connected with the Oxford Movement in ways often 
.ored. 
Scott was a baronet. This hereditary title became 
inct when his only son Charles died in 1841. He 
1 two daughters, the younger of whom, Anne, died 


unmarried. But the elder married J. G. Lockhart 
whose name will always be remembered as his father- 
in-law’s biographer. They had but one daughter— 
Charlotte—and she married J. R. Hope, a barrister. 
Hope had been educated at Eton and Merton College, 
Oxford, of which latter place in due course he became 
a Fellow. He was a firm adherent of the Anglican 
church and was made Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Salisbury. It is obvious from his letters that the fact 
that this position gave him the right to a stall in the 
choir and a place for himself, surplice-clad, in formal 
processions, he valued far more than any emoluments 
which may have accrued to him from it. Hope was 
called to the bar at the time that another great move- 
ment was starting—the railroading of England. Now 
in that country an act of Parliament is an essential 
preliminary to the construction of a railway and such 
acts are fearfully expensive—not so much on account 
of the parliamentary fees, which are small as such 
things go, but on account of the legal expenses for the 
fees of barristers appearing before committees of the 
House. In his day no man got more nor higher fees 
than Hope. 

Hope married Miss Lockhart in 1847. In 1853 
the death of her brother, Walter Lockhart Scott (for 
he had taken that surname) left her the inheritor of 
Abbotsford, Sir Walter’s house, and her husband then 
took the additional name of Scott—becoming J. R. 
Hope-Scott. Prior to this, however, he had undergone 
a much more serious change, for he and his wife were 
received into the Catholic Church after the Gorham 
Judgment. Hope had a trained legal mind and saw, 
as all ought to see, that the effect of the judgment was 
to deprive the Church of England of any right that it 
might ever have possessed to define the truth or what 
it believed to be the truth, and at the same time to 
make it possible and legal for her ministers to teach 
either one of two absolutely irreconcilable alternatives 
as to the results of baptism—i.e., that it does or that 
it does not regenerate the child spiritually, 

Thus the house built and inhabited by the novelist 
came into Catholic hands and so remains. Hope- 
Scott’s first wife died in childbed in 1861. Her only 
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child Mary Monica inherited the estate on the death 
of her father. She married the Hon. Joseph Max- 
well, son of Lord Herries, and her husband taking the 
additional name of Scott, she became the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott. Hope-Scott married a second time and 
had but one son by that union, who is now the Rt. Hon. 
J. R. Hope, who was Chairman of Committees in the 
last Parliament. 

It is a digression from the main topic, but not with 
out interest to note that two other of the leading 
barristers of the day entered the Church in the stream 
of the Movement. Edward Louth Badeley was coun- 
sel for the Bishop of Exeter, who was defending bap- 
tismal regeneration in the Gorham Case just men- 
tioned, and Badeley like Hope became a Catholic after 
the decision. 

It was Badeley who was consulted by Newman 
as to the adequacy of Kingsley’s ‘apology’ for 
his attack on Newman’s veracity, for Badeley was 
the “man about my own age, who lives out of the world 
of religious controversy and contemporary literature 
and whose intellectual habits especially qualify him for 
taking a clear and impartial view of the force of 
words.’ His adverse opinion in this case brought 
forth the Apologia of Newman which, but for him, the 
world would never have possessed. The third barris- 
ter was Edward Bellasis, like his friend Hope a man 
of great reputation at the parlimentary bar. He be- 
came a Catholic in 1850 and one of his sons, who was 
the first boy to enter the Oratory school at Birming- 
ham after its foundation, was, up to a short time ago, 
Provost of that institution. 

However to return to Scott. Lockhart was his 
son-in-law and his biographer, and the first real fruit 
of the Movement—omitting the inconstant Sibthorpe 
—was Lockhart’s nephew. His reception by Father 
Gentili had very remarkable consequences. After 
Lockhart, at the point of death, had read Milner’s 
End of Controversy, Newman had received him into 
his house at Littlemore as an Anglican on the under- 
standing that he would not enter the Church for a 
definite period. 

When he was on a journey, Lockhart found 
that he could not keep this rashly made promise 
and was received into the Church. The result was 
that Newman resigned the vicarage of St. Mary the 
Virgin at Oxford, preached the well-known sermon 
called The Parting of Friends, and at its conclusion 
as he was walking back from the pulpit at Littlemore, 
took off his academic hood and threw it across the rails 
of the Communion table as a silent indication that he 
was no more to teach in the church of his birth. Lock- 
hart entered the Order of Charity to which Gentili 
belonged, and it was he who was responsible for the 
purchase of the beautiful little church of St. Ethel- 
dreda in Ely Place, London—the only old Catholic 
church in that country which has come back to the 
possession of its original owners as a complete fabric. 


PURITAN AMERICA 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


The American Mind in Action, by Harvey O'Higgins 
Dr. E. H. Reede, New York: Harper and Brothers. $ 


R. O°'HIGGINS and Dr. Reede conceived 
M book with an idea that should have mad 
the best work among many recent book: 
its class. For their idea was to present a pictur 
the operation of the American mind, not in gene 
ties, however glittering; nor as it appears in a si 
selected biographic subject; but by drawing out 
exhibiting the common characteristics of a crowc 
famous and widely diversified Americans. Thus y 
Emerson and Carnegie, Comstock and Whitn 
Mark Twain and Mark Hanna, Julia Ward H 
and Margaret Fuller are thrown into the pot 
boiled (along with Lincoln and Barnum, Longfel 
and Franklin and Anna Howard Shaw) the resid 
may be taken as fairly pure Americanism. 

Unfortunately the result is rather thick and s 
The witchcraft, upon close inspection, seems to be 
often a somewhat clumsy sleight of hand. | 
O’Higgins and Dr. Reede make, indeed, many shr 
comments and occasionally say a clever thing (as 1 
Emerson, by going to his subconscious mind for 
facts, wrote his philosophy, as it were, upon a o 
board)—but their book, as a whole, is neither so 
teresting nor so convincing as it gave promise 
being. 

Most of its readers will, I imagine, feel as I h 
felt—that none of the subjects of the book (with 
exceptions, oddly enough, of Anthony Comstock 
Barnum, to whom its authors have tried despera 
hard to be fair) have had justice done them. Not 
of them—heaven knows !—were truly great; but s: 
of them were. Yet even the greatest have been me: 
dwarfed. Lincoln was, no doubt, a lonely and 1 
ancholy man; he may even have had “an almost « 
scious death-wish”—but to dwell upon such a point 
the practical exclusion of everything else is actu 
to mislead. And Emerson, though he closed his m 
against much reality, was nevertheless the one pro 
sional prophet of the nineteenth century who had f. 
enough in humanity to believe in the acceptability 
his teaching. It is a pigmy Emerson and Lincoln y 
appear in The American Mind in Action. 

Again, many readers will wonder upon what p 
ciple the list of subjects has been compiled, or why 
many famous names have been omitted. Mr. O’F 
gins and Dr. Reede will probably say that the b 
could not be indefinitely extended, and that they | 
the right to choose their own limits. They certai 
did possess that right—yet one may still question 
inclusion of such unmistakable Scots as Carnegie : 
Dr. Shaw. Moreover, when they entitle their bi 
The American Mind in Action they are hardly ju 
fied in leaving out all representatives of the get 
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lization of Virgnia. The book’s proper title should 
e been The Effect of Puritanism on the American 
nd. For that is its thesis. 

fo see Puritanism, however, as a specifically Amer- 
| product, is not to see it at all. Especially is it 
erative that Puritanism should be understood in 
relation to Christendom, by which I mean in its 
tion to the Catholic Church. Failing in these re- 
ts, Mr. O’Higgins and Dr. Reede continually fall 
the error of supposing that the Puritan inhibitions 
heir subjects are peculiarly American. I can assure 
n that the same idealism and material crudity, the 
e violence and spiritual anxiety, the same intellect- 
timidity and worldly practicality, of which they 
tt, are to be found, with only slight modifications, 
yng the circles of British Dissent. The American 
itan is very like the English Puritan. Each has an 
ost identical system of ecclesiastical organization, 
the same set of theological and social ideas and 
esiastical methods. England gave America her 
M. C. A., and American evangelists jazz up the 
ish Puritan from time to time. The Baptist iron- 
ader in England is as grateful (and for similar 
ions) for the effects of a revival by Gipsy Smith 
s the Baptist ironfounder in America for the effects 
1. revival by Billy Sunday. The only great differ- 
: is that in America the Puritan has been free to 
2lop his virulence unchecked, whereas in England 
1as always been on the defensive, and has become 
paratively mellowed by contact with a more urbane 
rious society. But he has the same general temper 
cast of mind, and the same assortment of taboos— 
f among which of course is the taboo against drink. 
: is, however, necessary to see Puritanism as more 
1a system of taboos. It is quite true that Puritans 
aselves are forgetting the drastic theology from 
th their repressive temper logically sprang; that 
are exchanging Calvinism for Comstockery or 
iteadism or Bryanism; that they are retaining the 
lary and abandoning the premise. But the Puri- 
sm of the society in which the heroes of The Amer- 
Mind in Action found themselves was still sternly 
Matic. 

ut of their central dogma sprang their unhappiness 
ell as their spiritual passion. (It must be remem- 
id in what follows that a few fine minds succeeded 
evating their religion to their own exalted level; 
| Puritanism even produced here and there a mystic 
nile we are judging it by its dismal average.) 
se who were able to convince themselves that they 
‘been predestined to salvation tended to become 
| and arrogant; those who were unable so to con- 
| themselves were necessarily consumed with 
itly spiritual anxiety. Their terror could find no 
i except in a display of external rigidity, or in an 
mitting industry that was accounted unto them 
‘ighteousness. Puritan ethics—expounded in Eng- 
so clearly in the detestably smug books of Dr. 


Samuel Smiles—expressed themselves in America in 
the hazy current idea that ‘making good” is much the 
same thing as being good or doing good. 

Puritanism was unable to sustain itself for long in 
religious aspiration or ecstasy. Religion, for it, began 
with the violent psychological phenomenon known as 
“conversion; after whch, as everythng had been done 
once and for all, the soul could fall back and sleep 
upon its formulas and its assurance of salvation, while 
the mind devoted itself to practical affairs. This is 
why a religion that postulates the rejection of all the 
material elements in worship—ceremonies and sacra- 
ments—that places the soul naked before God, and is 
based upon the conception of pure spirituality, produces 
notorious materialism among its adherents, who be- 
come distinguished as being ‘‘not slothful in business, 
serving the Lord.” 

But the other side of the story should be looked at. 
If Puritanism could produce on the one hand a Lord 
Overtoun or a J. D. Rockefeller, it often brought ruin 
to a sensitive spirit (like the poet Cowper) and has 
reduced many men to a state of semi-imbecility who, 
unlike the poet, had no gentle muse to soothe their 
terrified minds. 

Just as Puritanism tends to produce an inescapable 
spiritual anxiety, it also tends to produce upon its moral 
(which has now become its most evident) side, be- 
wilderment and a confusion of all ethical values. In 
every place where it gains ascendency its repressive 
system leads to sexual laxity. And this is not because 
Puritanism represses sex (after all it couldn’t) but 
because it blurs the sense of moral proportion. The 
seventeenth century Puritan left to himself and others 
only two legitimate pleasures—drink and sex. By a 
curious series of chances, which there is no time to 
explore at the moment, rum has become the pet demon 
of the Puritan; but it was not so before the last cen- 
tury. Today we have sexuality come to be the sole 
pleasure of the Puritan—which he naturally enjoys 
with a compensatory gusto. Indeed, that curious off- 
shoot of Puritanism, Mormonism, elevates it into a 
religion. 

This is why Puritan America hailed Freud with such 
boundless enthusiasm, and rushed in such battalions to 
be “psyched.” Yet even the emancipated intellectual— 
he whose libido has been most completely released— 
remains in the depth of his conscience a Puritan. For 
the only form of Christianity with which he is ac- 
quainted is that found in the prim conventicles of 
Methodism or Presbyterianism. He cannot break away 
from his environment, but remains in a state of puz- 
zled revolt. For unless by some wild good luck he 
discovers the humanity and humor of Catholicism, he 
can have no tradition in which to rest. 

Mr. O’Higgins and Dr. Reede themselves seem to 
be in much the same predicament. They are kindly 
and sensible as well as clever men; and accordingly are 
moderate in their views. If they use the Freudian 
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method they do so with reservations; and though they 
employ the psychoanalytic jargon they are suspicious 
of explanations that base everything on sex, and put 
themselves on record as holding that “Freud was 
wrong in believing that dream symbols have a univer- 
sal significance and that they do not vary with the 
individual mind.” But they have no remedy to offer 
for the ravages of the Puritanism they hate. In pass- 
ing they speak with approval of the confessional as a 
means of resolving spiritual anxiety; but they appear 
to have no other conception of Catholic philosophy or 
of the Catholic sacraments. ‘Twice they refer to St. 
Paul as the originator of the Puritan idea of sin as a 
pleasure of the senses; and they call Herbert a Puritan 
poet! 

In this state of bewilderment it is not surprising that 
their conclusions are rather lame. After deciding that 
the practical materialism of America is the consequence 
of the Puritanism of America, they warn the “critic 
turned reformer” against opposing that materialism, 
because in opposing it he will be opposing the genius 
of the American mind. “If America in the large can 
be made in his” (the American’s) “eyes only a wider 
expansion of his small town . . . he can be saved from 
a personal unhappiness that is producing a spiritual 
disaster.” Which is, to say the least, an astonishing 
dictum. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


The Romans in Britain, by Bertram C. A. Windle, New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $4.00. 


[et Professor of Anthropology in St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, has collected his 
lectures on the early Romans in Britain into a volume 
readable and valuable as the storehouse of broad and well- 
collated knowledge. 

After a very capable discussion of the Roman invasion, the 
camps and settlements and the sculptural remains that still 
attest the solidity and thoroughness of the Roman establish- 
ments in ancient Britain, Sir Bertram passes to a general dis- 
cussion of their religious memorials, “Christianity in the Empire 
and in Britain,” “Roman Administration in Britain,” to an 
obvious, even it might appear strangly placed, chapter of com- 
parison ‘Rome and Britain: Britain and India.” 

The schoolboy reading his Omnis Gallia divisa est, etc., is as 
well prepared for the story of the coming of the Romans as 
any archaeologist, but a reading of the other ancient authors 
on Britain will clarify him further. From Tacitus he will 
learn that the Romans encountered “different physical types: 
the red hair and stalwart limbs of the dwellers in Caledonia 
attest their German origin, the swarthy and generally curled 
locks of the Silurians, as also their position opposite Spain, 
win credit for the belief that in old times Iberians crossed over 
and settled here.” 

This gives a very early origin to the tradition concerning 
a Spanish origin for the Gaelic races. From Strabo we learn 
that these people “were clean-shaven except for long moustaches, 
and that they had fair hair and skins; they were six inches 
taller than the tallest Romans, who were, it must be remem- 
bered, rather a stockish folk. Their powerful frames were 
clad in bright-colored tunics and cloaks of wool, which were 


stained with native dyes, no doubt derived, as in Ire 
in quite recent times, from lichens and a number of ni: 
plants. Sometimes crimson was the color selected, s 
times purple, obtained from shell-fish like the celebrated Ty 
dye, but very often checquered patterns were used, which 1 
the origin of what we now know as tartans. Breeches t 
people wore, for they are spoken of as a gens bracata, 
Valerius Maximus, who wrote about A. D. 29, speaks (to 
surprise, perhaps, of our recent stage-costumers) of the Dr 
as long-trousered philosophers.” From this it will appear 
those who, desiring to return to the garb of their early ar 
tors, have acquired the Kilt-habit, have a further stage 
reach and can imagine what their forbears looked like by st 
ing those Highland regiments which wear the “trews” and 
the ‘‘kilts.” 

The importance of Mithraism among the soldiery and 
lonial forces of Rome is well outlined in Professor Win 
volume. It seems also that even in Imperial times “Christ 
looked on themselves as Christians first and Roman subj 
afterwards. When this was the case, it seems idle to | 
about for reasons why Rome should proscribe the Christi 
If it was to be true to itself it must compel obedience; and tc 
this meant death to all firm Christians. (Arnold: Ro: 
Provincial Administration. ) 

The coming of Christianity in the British missions of 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and St. Paul, St. Sit 
Zelotes, St. Joseph of Arimathea and his twelve compani 
are matters wisely described by Conybears as “nothing es 
tially improbable,” to which may be added Ramsay’s staten 
(The Church in the Roman Empire by “St. Paul the T; 
eller”) that they are traditions “too uncertain to be usec 
evidence.” 

The Imperial government, while it recognized its duty 
maintain some standard of comfort among the poorer cla: 
made no attempt to promote their education. It was 
Church that later on proclaimed its purpose to educate as \ 
as to comfort and feed the poor. “No doubt,” says Profe: 
Windle, “Agricola as part of his policy did his best to ind 
the sons of the Celtic chiefs to learn Latin, but then, as Tac 
tells us, that was not for the purpose of civilizing them 
much as of binding them closer in Imperial fetters.” 

The Romans in Britain is altogether a very interesting 
valuable volume on a subject of supreme importance to 
students of our civilization. TW. 


Restoration Comedy—1660-1720, by Bonamy Dobree. | 
ford: Clarendon Press. | 


I T is the privilege of a literary man to produce a char 
study, interesting and enlightening, on a class of literature {: 
in itself is dull and difficult reading for the average stud! 
The original texts of a Wycherley, a Shadwell or a Congi 
are rather hard matter on the whole, but when elucidated 
quoted in their most striking passages, they make up a wi 
of the imagination and live, at least in literature, a new ! 
that seems rather flickering in their actual texts. Old literati 
for the most part seems to need these intermittent shots of e| 
tricity to keep it moving in the ways of life: the rickets of s¢ 
of these vanished periods of letters are inherent characteris, 
of the incompleteness and artificialities of their past, and so‘ 
times also the electrician is at fault in the voltage of his pers! 
ality and treatment. 

Mr. Dobree is excellent in his management of these viv) 
ing batteries and keeps the puppets of the Restoration Dra 
moving with continued grace and charm. | 


} 
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The Cry of lbn- Levi 


relating the history of the Ruby of the Black Prince, now in the 
(aigemance y royal crown of England.) 


Abu-Said, Abu-Said, woe upon the fatal day, 

When to plot with King Don Pedro on your steed you rode 
away ! 

By the Gateway of Elvira all Granada saw you go, 

Followed by your forty Emirs, prancing gaily row on row. 


With you went the crafty Edriz, and the dwarfs, and pages 
vain ; . . . . 
Twice a thousand pearls they carried, Persian trophies with- 

out stain. 


But of all Granada’s glories (woe upon the day!) was none 
Like the ruby on your forehead gleaming deadly in the sun. 


You had cast the good Mohammed from the throne his 


fathers raised, 
\nd within Alhambra’s palace, bade your name alone be praised. 


Little praise, O Abu- Said, little praise you heard that day, 

When the grim Don Pedro smiling, led you forth to joust and 
play. 

Mlad you in kaftan of purple, as a royal guest should wear; 

.ed you forth, and made you target for his horsemen tilting 
there! 


Nith their jousting reeds they slew you, you and all your 
Emirs proud, 

Vhilst Don Pedro, and his women, and his hirelings laughed 
aloud. 


“hrough the gateway of Elvira, back he sent your gory head— 
Vell we knew its cruel visage and its curling beard of red. 


Greetings to good King Mohammed from Don Pedro of 

| Castile!” 

tried the herald through Alhambra, panoplied from head to 
heel. 


lurséd, curséd, Abu-Said, curséd be the fatal day, 
Vhen we saw that on your forehead nevermore the jewel lay! 


or his gift we thank Don Pedro—’tis a dish to feed our 
hates— 
Yould to Allah you had perished, ’ere that ruby left our gates! 
THOMAS WALSH. 


Alice Meynell 


Hinting Heaven 
In glints that are 
- Bestrewn along her flight— 


“Here, the seven 
. Colors mar 
Simplicity of light”— 


She vanished, even 
As dazzled star 
Escapes to morning’s white. 


I Francis CARLIN. 


L’? Amor Che Move 


CU Sole E L’Altre Stelle.) 


Though she should die and let the world plunge on 
To still more bitter tragedy, and though 
The time should come when every hope were gone 
Save my strong hope, I’d keep it; for I know 
The hidden order of this universe 
(Torn as it is and bleeding from its scars) 
Will brave the human or satanic curse— 
"Tis love that moves the sun and other stars. 


Thus only may we come at last to find 

An acre that is larger than the world, 
And widen by intensity the mind 

Until it learns how all the heavens lie curled, 
Coil within coil, within the dingiest town 

That some Utopian dreamer dared to love, 
Who draws the mystical Republic down 

To make him nobler than the thoughts he wove. 


With darkened vision we have still to grope, 
Guided by thinnest threads along the maze, 
Sorrowing, but not as those who have no hope, 
Bewildered, yet not lost on faithless ways; 
Our apprehension dawns in darkest night 
(The revealing instant and the catch of breath!) 
For love can flood the soul with sudden light 
Though life is nursed within the arms of death. 


‘THEODORE MAYNARD. 


What Highway ? 


What highway, dear, shall our true loving climb? 
Up cold-browed peaks? Or on the gypsy plain, 
Merry with rainbow caravans that stain 

The road from Ithamar to Hagersheim? 

Maybe a path, hedged tidily with thyme 

And maples, where the thrushes mingle rain 
With tears. There softly whispers day’s refrain; 
All noons are cool and movement calmest rhyme. 


What matter where our living’s lane go through, 
If bright or dim, or swift to cross or long, 

So my heart be a mantle for your shoe 

And that most gentle! Then the morning’s strong 
Brown eyes shall find earth beautiful in you 

And evening echo as with evensong. 


GEORGE SHUSTER. 


Old Story 


Why should we both tremble so, 
While the logs are in a blaze, 

Huddled in a storm of snow, 
Waiting for the end of age? 


There is yet a year or more, 
Until we are wholly numb 

To the banging of a door, 
And this rapturous humdrum. 


Haroup VINAL. 
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2 By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Odeon in New York 


OR one thing, at least, we may be duly grateful to the 

movies. “They have trained us to an appreciation of pan- 
tomime which permits the keen enjoyment of plays in foreign 
languages—that is, when fortified by copious program notes 
and explanations. I submit this as a possible reason for New 
York’s enduring interest in the Moscow Art players and the 
horrors of the Grand Guignol and, this year, for the decided 
pleasure felt in the productions of the Odeon theatre of Paris. 
The movies have to this extent helped to internationalize art, 
and to remove one more of the barriers to good will and mu- 
tual understanding. 

Even a few years ago, the achievement of Fermin Gémier 
in bringing to New York the entire company of one of 
France’s most famous theatres, might have met with frigid 
disaster. At best, the performances would have been attended 
chiefly by those anxious to establish publicly their knowledge 
of the French language. “There would have been little of the 
general acclaim which one caught from the audiences which 
have filled the Jolson theatre during the last three weeks. De- 
cidedly, we are now more interested in foreign dramatic ef- 
forts and have learned to surmount the obstacles of language. 
This is notable and hopeful. 

For those who do know and love French as a language and 
as an art, the fact that the school of the Odeon rather than the 
Comeédie Francaise should be the first to reach us is a matter of 
real gratification. “The Odeon is distinctly the more human 
institution. In this country we have nothing comparable to the 
traditions which govern French drama. We have as yet no 
repertoire theatre combining the highest standards of dramatic 
art with the schooling which springs from the principle of a 
stock company. Walter Hampden is attempting it and may 
succeed. In their small and interesting way, the Provincetown 
Players are building toward the same end. But these are both 
prophecies rather than fulfilments. France has that distinct 
entity known as the national theatre, one of its expressions being 
the Odeon, and the other the Comédie. The tradition of the 
Comédie tends toward dogma and ritual for the stage, toward 
mannerisms of speech and gestures, toward a certain mincing 
artificiality and finesse. “The Odeon is freer. It has more 
spontaneity. “The spoken word there is more majestic and flow- 
ing. It brings out the full resonance of the French language. 
The gesture, too, has more repose. Its comedy springs forth 
with more natural grace, its tragedy impends more heavily and 
with greater sternness. 

‘Take as an instance one of the plays produced in New York 
—L’Homme et Ses Fantomes. It is the story of a man foreve 
pursuing the unknowable, and seeking it always in the soul of 
woman. ‘There were no less than sixteen scenes in this pan- 
orama of a life, yet each one was in its own setting a gem. 
Gémier himself was unsuited physically, at least, to the chief 
role. Much of the finest acting, the most beautiful diction and 
the most poignant pantomime came from his supporting cast. 
Yet the play as a whole moved forward with a certainty, a poise 
and an intensity of true feeling of which I can not imagine 
the Comédie Frangaise capable. Scenically, there was a force- 
ful suggestion of realism without the obtrusion of useless detail 
—a happy compromise between Belasco and Robert Edmond 


Jones (in his more fantastic mood) which only great a1 
discretion can attain. In this day, when so much of our 
matic talent is being spoiled by lack of rigid training, and > 
the revolt against conventionalism is in full blast, the ex 
of the Odeon will perhaps serve as a guide to maturer ar 
and a more understanding love of the finer things of the : 


Ethel Barrymore Reanimates Pinero 


ae tragedy of Paula Tanqueray, as stage-contrive 
Arthur Pinero, has certainly not gained in force i1 
thirty-one years since it took London by storm. “Yet in 
of this, Miss Barrymore has succeeded in transplanting the 
to the modern theatre in such a fashion that it becomes 
nearly plausible. It is distinctly one of those plays whic 
actress of exceptional ability and force can redeem fron 
artificiality of structure and weakness of characterization 1 
burden it. Mrs. Patrick Campbell made it live before. 
Barrymore makes it live today. And that is no small acl 
ment. 

The great defect of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray as a 
lies in its rather maudlin portrayal of Paula, the demimon 
who tries to rescue herself by marrying the widower, Ai 
Tanqueray. If you believe in the reality of the actress 
will, for the evening at least, believe in the reality of F 
The important point today is that Ethel Barrymore has 
the inconsistent lines and the forced characterization of | 
and made her believable and human. She has done this 
combination of her splendid natural talent and a trained p 
tion of stage technique matched by few artists in this co’ 
today. She knows how to strengthen a weak line or s 
a grotesque one, how to fill the stage at an awkward me 
by rigid silence rather than by commotion. If we lacl 
advantage of a national theatre as a training school, we sl 
at least be thankful that we have, as with the Barrymo: 
few families born to the theatre, among whom tradition 
artistic discipline have bred a ripened power and authorit) 
repose. 


Lazybones 


N° matter what your mood of the evening, whether friv 
or sombre, the chances are that you will enjoy ( 
Davis’s chronicle of a country town. It all gathers aroun 
twenty-year self-sacrifice of Steve Tuttle in adopting and 
ing a baby girl under circumstances which set the sharp to 
of Milo, Maine, wagging. He does this to save the reput 
of his fianceé’s sister—with the result that his engagemr 
broken and the village leaves him and his ward severely : 
George Abbott has made a very wonderful human bein 
of Steve—unconscionably lazy, wholly lovable, inwardly s 
beyond the limits of most men and eternally young. 1 
Kit, his ward, grows up, she discovers a way to cure eve 
laziness. In fact, Kit is very much of a person, too, as you 
find out if you watch her charge through the barbed w: 
Steve’s reserve and capture his heart. Miss Allen, as Kit: 
some acting quite on a par with the best early work of | 
Hayes. I shall be much surprised if we fail to hear a grea‘ 
of her in the next two or three years. Another exception 
of acting is that of Leona Hogarth as Kit’s unknown m! 
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1 the last act she exhibits a power of tragic pantomime we 
ve come to expect only from the Russian school. If you 
ink you do not like rural plays, be very sure to put Lazybones 
, your list. It will cure you of an understandable prejudice. 


The Dream Girl 


ae quite successful musical play, with the winsome Fay 
Bainter leading the cast, comes very near to being worth 
hile. The music has the inevitable charm of orchestration 
1d melody that made Victor Herbert loved by high and 
w-brow alike—a certain caressing of the scale that broke 
ywn élite barriers by the sheer power of song. There is, 
o, the delicate hint of a plot—the dream of the heroine 
rying her back to days when knights were bold (and ate 
ith their knives) and a fair maid of Merrie England was 
ist a wench. But into this fairy plot (adapted from The 
oad to Yesterday) and elfin music, the Shuberts have 
tapulted a girating, mechanical chorus and that superlatively 
ucous vaudeville comedian, Billy B. Van. He is in this 
ise as bad a misfit as I have seen for several years. He is 
it of key with both story and music—almost as much as the 
gimental and none too comely chorus. He and they are 
mply extraneous and annoying. With a little sense of 


tistry, a good chorus and a good comedian could have added 
. the piece. 


For Your List of Plays 


HE season is waxing fast and furious. We shall not be 

able to give complete reviews of all the plays, but the 
following brief summary might prove useful whether you 
are living or visiting in New York or watching for New 
York productions which are going “on the road.” Plays not 
included will be reviewed later and added to the list. 


Conscience—A rather poor play of an I. W. W. agitator who 
kills his wife and sees ghosts, redeemed in part by the 
remarkable acting of Lilian Foster, a newcomer. 

Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
into the problem of two generations under one roof. 

The Haunted House—In which Owen Davis satirizes mystery 
plays and gives you a new mystery to solve. An 
amusing farce, 

The Farmer’s Wife—Perhaps the best comedy of the season 

with a splendid cast headed by the Coburns. 

The Second Mrs. Tangueray—With Ethel Barrymore, re- 

_ viewed in this number. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 
unhealthy. 

Grounds for Divorce—Good entertainment if not taken seri- 
ously. A rather sophisticated skit on the divorce 
mania. : 

Expressing Willie—A polite and somewhat artificial satire on 
psychoanalysis and faddists in general. 

The Fake—In which a murder for the sake of eugenics and 
general convenience is made to appear quite the thing 
to do. A play that should never have been produced. 

The Werewolf—Deserving sudden oblivion. 

The Best People—Starts out to be a good comedy and ends 
by becoming a mediocre farce. Fair entertainment if 
you are not tired of flapper rebellions. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty chord 
in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play, 
which tries to be pacifist but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

Lazybones—One of the season’s leading comedies, reviewed 
in this number. 

Musical Plays and Revues—Whenever space permits, we 

shall list the best of this endless collection. Madame 

Pompadour, Rose Marie, The Dream Girl and Annie 

Dear seem to be the decided hits. 


BOF O7 KS 


Sard Harker, by John Masefield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. The House of the Arrow, by A. 
E. W. Mason. New York: Doran and Company. $2.00. 


OMANTICISM in literature originates in the search for 

new beauty, and though we may find it difficult to define, 
all of us are familiar with its principal effects; the magic and 
glamor of strangeness, the wide vista opened to the emotions by 
that which is suggested or implied rather than clearly stated; 
the attraction of the unfamiliar or unexpected. The romantic 
impulse has usually gained ascendancy when writers have felt 
an absence, in the literature of their time, of vitality of con- 
tact with experience, or of imaginative and emotional power. 
Feeling this, they have commonly rejected the actual for the 
unusual and have sought for power and beauty in the deliberate 
cultivation of novelty. 

In recent fiction the romantic tendency has taken two prin- 
cipal directions. It has found expression in an effort to re- 
cover the past, or, subject to the contemporary influence of 
naturalism, it has been preoccupied by what is often described 
as the “romance of the commonplace.” But although these 
are probably the main directions taken by our serious romantic 
novelists, there exists independently of them a romantic tradi- 
tion in fiction illustrated by such various types as the adventure 
story, the story of the supernatural, and the mystery story. 
In distinguishing between realistic and romantic fiction a con- 
temporary novelist, Mr. Frank Swinnerton, defines realism as 
“the critical interpretation of actual things,” and romance as 
“a fiction the chief interest in which is supported by varied 
incidents of an uncommon or obsolete nature.” Better still, 
romanticism in fiction may be defined as the realistic portrayal 
of the unfamiliar or the extraordinary. 

The two novels under review illustrate these various char- 
acteristics of the world which romantic fiction sets before us, 
just as they likewise illustrate achievement on two separate 
levels of romantic art. Mr. Masefield seems, at first glance, 
to make us free of an unfamiliar world and to set in motion 
therein a train of extraordinary experiences. At first glance 
only; for this novel, so closely packed with the traditional 
elements of romantic fiction, achieves an effect quite dispro- 
portionate to the sum of its component elements. “These ele- 
ments are undisguisedly simple, and they are employed by Mr. 
Masefield with candor. He is at no pains to deck them out 
with new trappings, or even to persuade us to accept them. 
There is a hero in his story, a heroine, a major villain and some 
minor villains, an old sea captain and the benevolent dictator 
of a Central American state. Upon none of them has he 
lavished any intricacy of detail. ‘The hero is strong, silent and 
persevering. The heroine is beautiful and chaste. The major 
villain, a practitioner of Satanism, is diabolical and corrupt. 
The sea captain is a righteous gentleman of a now obsolete 
model. If in Mr. Masefield’s novel there is no complexity of 
characterization, neither is there any complexity of plot. It is 
a simple story of adventure, rigorously objective in its pattern 
and deceptively traditional in its episodes. ‘The hero has in 
early youth met a maiden with whom he fell in love. After 
that single meeting life separated them, apparently decisively. 
Sailing as first mate in a sugar-clipper, he has a dream of 
finding the maiden in a certain lonely dwelling near a Central 
American port. How he obeys the vision and how he sur- 
mounts the ordeals into which his obedience plunges him, con- 
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stitute the plot. At the end all comes right—the maiden is 
rescued and the future will be happy. 

This is the kind of thing, one might think, which is periodi- 
cally cooked up by any of a dozen negligible but popular pur- 
veyors of standardized, trade-marked romance. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is the kind of thing which 
only a master craftsman can achieve, and then but infrequently, 
and to which true romanticists aspire. 
which Stevenson aimed at and Conrad occasionally gave us. 
Mr. Masefield is less given to the archaic than Stevenson and 
less given to subtle analysis than Conrad. He is unlike them, 
but he is no less a master in the genre. ‘The effect of his 
novel is powerful and convincing; yet that effect is not pro- 
duced by any single element of the novel, and it is perhaps 
disproportionate to the sum of all the elements which enter 
into it. 

One is inclined to attribute the effect to the essential nobility 
of Mr. Masefield’s theme, which stands out boldly without 
the aid of artificial emphasis. For his theme is merely the 
career of heroism in an indifferent world. ‘The odds against 
which Sard Harker struggles are of two kinds; the absolute 
impartiality of primitive nature, and the most evil corruptions 
of which man is capable. It is in Sard’s contest with static, 
primitive nature that the novel rises to its greatest imaginative 
heights. The account of his long march across the desert and 
over the bleak mountain range to the distant seacoast is a 
superb achievement in the art of narrative. Hunger, thirst, 
cold and terror beset him, and beyond all the awful isolation 
of mortality in its conflict with empty and unfeeling nature. 
Here, at least, one might expect to find Mr. Masefield employ- 
ing the method of analysis to reveal the effect of the experience 
upon the soul of the man. Yet he does so only with the most 
parsimonious economy. He is content for the most part to 
suggest as concretely as possible the actuality of the external 
experience itself, and to thereby produce in us, rather than to 
merely state, the reality of the internal experience. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Masefield’s method with 
that of other contemporary romanticists—Kipling and Pierre 
Loti, for example, and Joseph Conrad. He is remote, in 
method, from all of them. His imaginary Central American 
state, whether in its desolate wastes or its gleaming city, has 
none of the guide book precision of Loti’s oriental landscapes. 
Nor does he rely, as Kipling did in those powerful early stories, 
upon the accumulation of specific sensations. And he does 
not employ Conrad’s haunting allusiveness and the verbal magic 
which enabled Conrad to project, through the sound and color 
of words, the emotional values of a particular scene. Mr. 
Masefield’s prose is spare and direct. ‘There are few “purple 
passages,” and they are chiefly metaphorical. His world may 
not be true to an actual Central America. That, of course, is 
unimportant. But it is profoundly true to an imagined Central 
America, and that is essential. No one has given us with 
greater effectiveness than Mr. Masefield a boundless wasteland 
in which to pit mortal purpose against brute earth. It is not 
without irony that Mr. Masefield has broken the solitude of the 
desert by the mute reminder of our mortality; a skeleton in a 
long deserted, crumbling ruin—a desolate mission bravely re- 
sisting the deorelunon: of time and the elements, the grim 
horror of a sculptured heathen shrine. To do this, as he well 
knew, is to intensify and enrich the power of his theme. 

Mr. Mason’s achievement is on a less ambitious level than 
Mr. Masefield’s; he has given us no symbolic reading of the 
journey of life, like that implied by Mr. Masefield’s novel, 


It is the kind of thing © 


but an exercise in that humbler romantic medium, the my 
story. And he has given us an extraordinary good one, 
his novel also the elements are largely conventional, but 
Mason has been exceedingly adroit in his use of them. 
mysterious crime which ‘superficially appears to be solved 
to unfold a more complicated mystery; rapid and cumul 
action with a minimum of expository device; suspense 
stantly intensified and maintained until the last possible mo 
of action; an abrupt solution: these are the elements from y 
Mr. Mason builds his effect. Logic, of course, in his ulti 
resource, but logic of event rather than logic of character 
is not Mr. Mason’s intention to portray human nature, b 
excite an interest in events. And character enters his sto: 
little that when the identity of the criminal is discovered, 
Mason has neglected to establish any basis in charaeae 
the criminal career. If from this point of view the noy 
weak, the weakness may be readily condoned. For Mr. M 
has excited us by novelty of experience and provided an ¢ 
tive escape from the world of actuality. And what rom 
cist in the medium of the mystery story should be expe 


to do more? 
Lioyp Morris. 


The Altar Steps ($2.00), The Parson’s Progress ($2. 
The Heavenly Ladder ($2.50), by Compton Mackenzie. . 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


R. Compton Mackenzie, in his previous trilogy of Sin 
Street, gave us the best description of an undergr 

ate’s life at Oxford ever penned in English. He has wri 
one of the most genuinely amusing and pleasantly ironic nc 
of modern times in Poor Relations. His Guy and Paulir 
the most satisfactory garden catalogue we have ever pen 
His mordant humor, his light irony, play constantly over 
characters as they struggle to find sanity and peace in the 
modern world, lighting up the pathos of their failures or 
splendor of their triumphs, as summer lightning plays aerc 
valley and offers to our sight with startling brilliancy u 
pected portions of hill and dale. Particularly delighth 
Mr. Mackenzie’s humor when dealing in the present tri 
with the career of the Reverend Mark Littledale in his stru 
with the authorities of the Church of England to the tim 
his surrender to Rome. : 
Mr. Mackenzie writes of the Establishment in higte { 
humor, ironically at times, but always with just that touc 
sentiment beloved of Englishmen, who are always a trifle r 
sentimental over the lost causes they have abandoned than 
the causes they are for the moment defending. He has 1 
charity in his heart, has Mr. Mackenzie, than Mr. Beri 
Shaw, who deals with the Establishment with bitter wit ° 
an Irishman) or Mr. H. G. Wells, who merely loses his ter 
over it. We trace Mark Littledale’s career from baby] 
until, at the end of the third volume, we leave him, happy’ 
exhausted after many years of conflict with ecclesias 
superiors, a copy of the penny catechism in his hand, the gi i 
the Italian parroco of Caprano. | 
Undoubtedly Mr. Mackenzie has selected the bishops ol! 
Establishment as the villains of the piece. Mark Littleda 
irritated by bishops even in babyhood. He has as instincti! 
dislike of bishops as Mr. H. G. Wells. Everything al 
Anglican bishops irritates him, from their gaiters to # 
suavity of manner when depriving an ecclesiastical opponer| 
his benefice. Mr. Mackenzie manifestly shares his par! 
antagonism toward the Anglican hierarchy. He often ind 
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hat mild but not unpleasant form of “anti-clericalism” (if 
may use the word) which Mr. G. K. Chesterton claims is 
ral and inevitable among those who button their collars in 
t toward those who button their collars behind. The re- 
ver suspects Mark Littledale of quarreling at times with 
ecclesiastical superiors from sheer love of a shindy with 
e in authority over him, much as the late Father Tirrell 
eved pleasure by shocking cardinals during his stay in the 
in Church. 
‘he ecclesiastical hero of this trilogy is an ecclesiastical “Die 
d,” ultimately refusing compromise. Deprived of his 
nish benefice for extreme “ritualism” by his bishop, Little- 
_has no Littlemore. His was a quick jump, unlike New- 
’s, without sentimental regrets, when once he persuaded 
self that the ship of official Anglicanism was about to wreck 
Peter’s rock. Mr. Mackenzie attempts to secure our sym- 
y for his irreverend hero in his conflicts with ecclesiastical 
jority by a slight exaggeration in his depicting of the 
lican episcopal character. In justice, we feel that the 
ior splashes on his colors a trifle too vividly in his portraits 
he technical rulers of the Church of England. A process 
ning down—a more Corot-like coloring—would have given 
readers a larger sense of the accuracy of his descriptions. 
Ir. Mackenzie deals in trilogies. His own interest in his 
acters is such that he must run to three 350 page volumes 
re he is content to leave them. His trilogy of Sinister 
et was a tour de force with hardly a dull page. He is not 
uccessful in the present instance. While it is an excellent 
g (and far be it for us to suggest otherwise) for an author 
how an abundant and even overflowing interest in his own 
tions, we feel in the present case that the interest is strained, 
that 700 pages would have been good measure in which to 
rate Mark Littledale’s preécclesiastical, purely ecclesiastical, 
_post-ecclesiastical career. Mr. Mackenzie must learn the 
of compression. A novel, like the sculptor’s clay, must be 
ezed to give it shape. We confess to being overwhelmed 
i the length of Mark’s gospel, especially in the many pages 
‘n to argument about this or that detail of Anglican worship. 
foreover, the author has developed an unpleasant habit of 
‘loading his books with unnecessary minor characters whose 
‘ulous opinions merely clog his story. Faced with such 
or characters, and at wits’ end what to do with them, Mr. 
'kenzie allows his irritation to get the better of him. With 
tious stroke of his fountain pen he rids himself of them all 
abruptly. “Thus—‘“Poor Mr. Spraull was ordained about 
ts years after Mark left Slowbridge, and a week later he 
trun over by a brewer’s dray and killed.” 
lke the curate’s egg, Mr. Mackenzie’s trilogy is good in 
) and bad in others. It suffers, like his Sylvia Scarlet, from 
cing and from over much twistings and turnings from the 
1 current of the tale. It is redundant. Indeed, when the 
tor has already told us in all sufficient detail of Mark Little- 
ls career, it is trying to the temper and interest of the reader 
we the clerical hero penning epistles of Littledale to his 
I:rous correspondents, in which he narrates his life history 
ver again. Again, the whole episode of the clergyman’s 
vion for Sister Esther Magdelene of the Anglican Sister- 
0 at Shoreditch could well have been omitted. It is mor- 
land truly it is somewhat late in the day to trouble us with 
9 er rendering of the old tale of Thais. 

ll, with all these technical defects, this trilogy can be 
er said to be the best description of modern Anglicanism 
‘tion. In these volumes Mr. Mackenzie has done for 
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“Anglo-Catholicism” what Trollope did for the “High and 
Dries” of his day. How life-like the description of Father 
Rowley in his slum, buoyant and optimistic even when checked 
by his bishop, who suffers from a prejudice against prayers for 
the dead, in the episcopal presence like a fat and naughty boy 
who knows that he is being reprimanded for eating too many 
tarts! Indeed, Mr. Mackenzie’s clerical characters are so ex- 
tremely life-like as to have already called forth protests from 
the living and from relatives of departed vicars and curates, 
who have imagined themselves or the beloved departed used as 
models for the characters in this trilogy, and to have caused the 
author in a note to the third volume to repudiate this charge in 
all cases, with the exception of Father Rowley, who is, of 
course, none other than the late and famous Anglican Father 
Dowling of Plymouth. 

While dealing with a parson and his progress from Canter- 
bury to Rome, The Altar Steps, The Parson’s Progress, and 
The Heavenly Ladder are not “religious” novels in the sense 
that the late Robert Hugh Benson’s novels were religious 
fiction. While Mark Littledale is sentimental and emotionally 
inclined in his religious development, rather irritatingly so at 
times, Mr. Mackenzie, as author, does his best to remain 
exterior to his parson’s emotional reactions in his own approach 
to the ecclesiastical, theological and even philosophical problems 
with which the books bristle. There is no attempt to play on 
one’s religious emotions, as Benson attempted to play in every 
novel he wrote. 

One thing this trilogy proves beyond a doubt. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has been chided by some critics as having a too critical 
temperament, a writer who looks on the world with a dubious 
half-closed eye, at bottom a bit of a cynic. But he is now con- 
clusively proved a sentimentalist whose literary talents conceal 
the personal romanticism and psychical peculiarities of the 


author himself. Louis H. Wetmore. 


The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity, by Francis 
McCullagh. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $7.00. 


C APTAIN Francis McCullagh, the correspondent of the 
New York Herald in Russia during the stormiest days of the 
Bolshevik trials of the prelates of the Orthodox and the Catho- 
lic Church has published his experiences and studies. 

His volume is a large arraignment of the Russian Soviet 

nethods but as he confesses, only “‘a touch on the fringe of that 
vast subject.” 

Patriarch Tikhon and Archbishop Cieplak, both now respited 
by their persecutors; the Orthodox Russians fed by the Roman 
hands they hate and distrust; the general unfaith and the heroic 
self-sacrifice of individuals bring back again the memories of 
the persecutions of Diocletian and the French Reign of Terror. 
Captain McCullagh’s book is a terrible, splendid picture of the 
carnage of an unleashed brute inflamed with a hatred of Christ 
at home as well as abroad, and his book will long remain in 
documentary value with students of this dire manifestation of 
demonism in Russian life. 


Impressions of Great Naturalists, by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
New York: Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


In an interesting gallery of such personages as Wallace, 
Darwin, Huxley, Pasteur, Leidy, Muir, Roosevelt and Bryce, 
Professor Osborn leads his reader, as an amiable cicerone 
through a collection of Old Masters. His reminiscences of 
many of-these great men are personal and of considerable value 
to the historian as well as the student of the sciences. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lams. 


It turned out to be poets’ night in The Quiet Corner, quite 
without conscious design to have it so—by inspiration, as 
it were, just as a poem itself is created. It began when 
Doctor Angelicus, who had come very late to work that morn- 
ing, and who was salving a queasy conscience by fussily pre- 
tending to work in the Club, roared out— 

“’Tittivillus!”’ 

At the same time he pushed a fluttering mass of manu- 
script off his massive knees. The elfish page boy promptly came 
forward with a waste paper basket, while the Doctor, flushed 
by his activities, testily exclaimed— 

“Take ’em away. Poems! poems! without the poor excuse 
of postage for return.” 

Professor Hereticus, just hanging up his hat, said—‘‘Live 
up to your name, Angelicus, be gentle, be kind. ‘The poets 
believed you would take their offerings. ‘They had faith in 
you, who once were a poet yourself. It would have shown 
disrespect to your judgment to indicate—however delicately— 
that the poems could be declined.” 

“That’s not the whole of it,’ sputtered Angelicus, ‘these 
simple etherial souls who dream of the old days in Tuscany, 
Rome and France when monarchs and fine ladies kept their 
court-poets; when English and French kings handed out 
prizes, and who praise the lands of Nobel prizes and literary 
awards, while they hurl their bardic curses on ungrateful repub- 
lics and national administrations! And yet not one of them will 
place a four cent stamp on a letter that calls for six cents— 
no not one of them, epical, dramatical, lyrical, mystical!” 

“Yah,” sneezed Tittivillus at this Delphic moment, while 
the Doctor of Angels caught his second breath. 

“The government not patronize literature? How can they 
repeat this falsehood. Does not the post office annually con- 
tribute several hundred thousand dollars to forward the mis- 
sives of these insufficiently posted jugglers of mss! It is a free 
gift of the people to literature—is there no gratitude among 
authors?” 

“What do you do with the stamps of mss. that you accept?” 
earnestly inquired Primus Criticus. 

Doctor Angelicus here lost his temper entirely and we can- 


not record his answers. 
J & ® 


“But that’s not really a fair question,” said Statisticus. “A 
more pertinent one would be, what is paid when you accept 
a poem? What are your rates?” 

“They vary, of course,” remarked the Editor, diplomatically. 
“Your query reminds me of a remark I heard at the Catholic 
Writer’s Guild the other evening, when Mr. Otto Kahn was 
delivering his remarkably fine address on the duty of wealthy 
men to spend some of their riches patronizing the arts. Mr. 
Kahn told us how he took a European philosopher to call on 
the late E. H. Harriman. The European had believed Mr. 
Harriman to be a typical hard-headed man of practical affairs, 
but after hearing him rhapsodize on the subject of his vast 
railroad enterprises, he said to Mr. Kahn—‘But this man is a 
poet—he rhymes in railroad lines!’ A poet at the back of the 
hall whispered to a brother bard—‘I wonder how much he was 
paid per line?’ The other replied—‘I dont know, but railroad 
rates have been high ever since.’ ” 


& ® Sd 
“Speaking of poetry,” broke in Angelicus, who had shoved 
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Tittivillus away, and had been turning over the manuscr 
remorsefully—“‘here’s a bit I think we'll take.” And he rea: 
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To a Klansman 
I’ve seen you in your nightgown, mask and frills, 
A stouter figure never scraped the road. 
You even wheezed abroad that night it snowed. 
And kindled oily crosses on the hills. - 
Of course, Inferiority’s to blame, 
Its complex leads to melancholy pills 
And all those torpid, fretful childish ills, 
Unless you find a flaming path to fame. 
But if you'll take a little sound advice, | 
You'll don at once the clothes of full-grown men, 
(’Twas skirts that made the ladies scared of mice!) 
And sharpen up your Yankee acumen, | 
For laughter rolls today with loud accord, 
But later—who can tell?—-we might be bored! 


® ® x 


But fortunately the session in the Quiet Corner ended o 
higher note, struck by Primus Criticus, who said—“I am; 
minded of the great Menendez y Pelayo’s remark, in his Ei 
on Mystical Poetry, when he speaks of the rarity of 1 
mystical quality even among the authors of devout and rel: 
ous poetry. He also states that no country and no period 
history can lay a special claim to preéminence in this form 
poetry— which, however, in its perfection can only be foi 
in our Christianity which sanctions the union of love betw 
the divine and the human, implied in the divine humanity 
Jesus Christ and His flock. ‘These thoughts come back tc. 
on a re-reading of Stray Leaves, published anonymously in : 
Francisco and in its meek, half hidden lyrics revealing a | 
tinct touch of this supernatural quality evidenced in the po 


Evening 
As the swallow to its nest, 


My heart to Thee! 

Crimson dieth in the west, | 
And now I see 

No more the garish light of day, 
But only Thee! 

Hast a welcome to Thy Heart 
For heart sore pressed, 

Far from creature love apart 
Upon Thy Breast? 

There reposing would I stay, 
By Thee close pressed! 

Swallow, dip thee through the sky 
Thy mission o’er! 

Crimson tide in glory die 
At Heaven’s door! 

Ye have sped me on my way, 
My quest is o’er! 


—THeE LipraRIiAN. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet, at present on a lecture tour through the Unite! 
States, is a well-known authority in English and French literature ani 
social affairs, and the author of France, Herself Again. 

C. P. Curran is a contributor to the London Nation. 

Charles Phillips, poet and playwright, is the author of The New Poland 

Harold Vinal is the editor of the poetry magazine Voices. 

George Shuster is the author of The Catholic Spirit in English Literature 

Francis Carlin is a poet distinguished for his Irish ballads. 

Louis H. Wetmore is a lecturer and contributor to the magazines. 

Lloyd Morris is the author of The Celtic Dawn. 
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ART AND THE CHURCH 


4 R. OTTO KAHN is a more than typical ex- pleasure to print some of Mr. Kahn’s words on this 
ample of those men and women of wealth who _ subject: 

y generously of their means to foster the cultural and ‘In a world and at a time too much given to ac- 
etive social forces in the United States. With many centuate and indeed exaggerate, the things which di- 
iese patrons their money talks, in the best sense of vide us, instead of seeking and emphasizing those 
4 vernacular phrase, without much philosophical which unite up and make us kin, art affords one of 
vitical explanation of their action on the part of the most appropriate common meeting grounds. It 
e: bodies and gentlemen. But Mr. Kahn is con- is democracy in its very essence, knowing nothing of 
¢s of why he should give, and also is competent to caste, class or rank. It may bestow its choicest gifts 
p2ss his philosophy. In this way, his patronage of upon utter poverty; it may deny them entirely to great 
sirts is doubly effective. It leads to others follow- wealth. 

his example, provided with better reasons than ‘‘A good many people are under the impression that 
| imitation. Mr. Kahn’s notable address at the because the pagans had art, therefore there is some- 
«ing of the Catholic Writers’ Guild is a striking in- thing inherently irreligious in art. That is, of course, 
te Of his ability to give the reasons for the faith a wholly erroneous impression. The fact is that all 
4\sin him. The stenographic notes of his remarks, art sprang from religion and was meant to serve re- 
v available, confirm the impression made by the _ligion. 

ang of Mr. Kahn’s words, and his graceful tribute “It is wholly appropriate and greatly to be wel- 
te part played by the Catholic Church in fostering comed, that the admirable aims of the Catholic 
> rts should receive more than passing attention. Writers’ Guild should be launched under the auspices 
«Commonweal feels it to be a duty no less than a_ of their religious faith. It is significant and gratifying 


| 
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indeed that our gathering while mainly composed of 
Catholics, does include Protestants and Jews, and is 
honored by the presence of that eminent prelate and 
true prince of the Church, who is held in reverence and 
affection by all right-thinking people regardless of 
creed or race, His Eminence Cardinal Hayes. 

“The Catholic Church has always recognized the 
godliness of beauty, it has always fostered art, has. 
ever inspired it, has often defended it against its ene- 
mies and those of religion. Not only does the glorious 
rebirth of art in the middle ages and during the renais- 
sance period owe its very existence to the Catholic 
Church, not only were the monasteries centres of artis- 
tic culture and achievement, but in the mellowness of 
its ripe wisdom and human understanding, your Church 
has ever been an enlightened patron of art in all its 
branches, and in more than one place and at more than 
one time has stood between it and temporary destruc- 
tion. An incalculable debt is due to the Catholic 
Church by all lovers of art. 

“The noblest and deepest of all human sentiments 
is faith. Approaching it is the inspiration derivable 
from the beauty wrought by God in nature and by 
men in art. The union of religion and art has been 
consecrated by an illustrious line of Popes, cardinals 
and bishops. There is call for that union, indeed for 
the union of all the forces that make for the higher 
things of life. For these are days when ill-omened 
tendencies, differing from and conflicting with one 
another, are yet insensibly uniting to reach out for 
that place which long has been held by, and rightfully 
belongs to, far finer and higher elements. In that un- 
hallowed and discordant company we see materialism, 
lack of reverence and restraint, the headlong chase 
after futile pleasures, disdain of discipline, indifference 
to the things of the spirit; we see, marching apart but 
converging towards the same goal, the fomenters of 
class animosity and racial strife; and from yet another 
wing of that motley and sinister army there come to 
us the blatant voices of those extremists and icono- 
clasts who, misunderstanding or misinterpreting or 
desecrating the meaning of liberty, would rob man- 
kind of some of its choicest and most precious spiritual 
possessions. 

“They will not succeed, they will never succeed, in 
America! Against the lofty citadel held by the sub- 
lime emotion and revelation which is religion, in union 
with the noblest human sentiments and aspirations, 
not the least noble of which is art, the assaults of the 
unbelievers, cynics and Sybarites, the preachers of sub- 
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versive doctrines and the apostles of intolerance ; 
hatred will beat in vain. From their impious ha 
their spears will fall shattered and broken, and 
umphant will still float the ancient banner inscri 
with the hallowed device of faith, love, right ; 
beauty. | 
‘As, in days of old, the crusaders set out under 
slogan, “‘in hoc signo vinces,” so let us set out in 
crusade of our day, confident that we shall conque 
the sign of those high aims and spiritual aspirati 
which are cherished, and ever to be defended, by 
right-thinking men and women whatever their relig 
or race.” : 
Even at times when the Church had good reas 
to fear that many of the energies of the intellect, 
ticularly in art, were undermining those basic pri 
ples of morality which are superior to art, as in 
renaissance, the Church showed herself able to 
criminate, and continued that historic mission 
patronage of which the great cathedrals of the mi 
ages are the imperishable proofs. As Dr. Alexar 
O’Hagan pointed out in an essay on the subject, ‘ 
Italian renaissance in its origin and scope was | 
directed against the Church nor were the Popes: 
friendly or hostile to those who represented 
Humanistic movement. Let us not forget, in sup} 
of this contention, that Boccaccio was three time | 
bassador from the Florentine court to the Papal c) 
and was always well received there. All Popes f: 
Benedict XII to Gregory XI showed Petrarch g 
favor, and Clement VI delivered the great poet f! 
pecuniary embarrassment. It is true that the Pi 
differed in their attitude towards the renaissance | 
, 


its promoters, yet it is surely an attempt to prove 
much to charge the Popes with condoning every f 
of literary immorality on the part of the Human 
and at the same time condemning the books of 
Humanists to be burned publicly, as contra bi 
mores as George Havens Putnam has done in the 1 
ing of Books in the Middle Ages.” 4 

Throughout the western world today, the Chr: 
and the children of the Church, continue the g' 
work of conserving and beautifying civilized liv 
In its own small way, The Commonweal is a slight 
significant part of this general movement. Wit) 
the generous support of a number of ladies and ge’ 
men it could not have begun its task of being a hu: 
but, we hope, useful record of and participant in| 
creative work of the Church on behalf of a 
human culture and human welfare. . | 
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| WEEK BY WEEK 


ITMHE Commonweal publishes elsewhere in this is- 

sue a letter from Mr. John Jay Chapman to Mr. 
lph Adams Cram, together with letters to both these 
‘ntlemen from Mr. John M. Gibbons, copies of all 


ree letters having been sent to us for publication. 
‘e also print an article examining Mr. Chapman’s 
2ws on the Catholic Church as expressed in his book, 


L 
i 


\ 


tes on Religion. In giving so much attention to this 
‘utter, The Commonweal is actuated by the motive 
nich it announced in its first issue, namely, the pur- 
sse to deal with religion as a social factor of the first 
iportance, and to encourage its discussion in a fair- 
inded temper, seeking to deal with facts and prin- 
“les rather than prejudices and fantasies. 


Ir is a misfortune, however, that the subject at 
desent has to be dealt- with in the midst of excited 
-otions stirred up by such episodes as Mr. Chap- 
un’s letter to Bishop Lawrence. In presenting what 
{considers to be the just claims of Catholicism to be 
trarded as a healthful and desirable force in Ameri- 
1 life, The Commonweal would much prefer to pub- 
i1 the work of interesting and competent writers, 
mly dealing with non-controversial subjects. There 
1: literally hundreds of such positive themes that we 
1» planning to deal with. The application of prin- 
iles derived from Catholic philosophy to the econ- 
9 ic problems of the day, the creative work being 
a omplished throughout the civilized world by artists 
tmany fields who are motivated by Catholic ideas, 


| 
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often when these artists personally are not Catholics, 
such are some of the subjects we have in mind. But 
there are controversies forced upon us which cannot 
be ignored. 


WITH Mr. Chapman’s position in this controversy, 
as stated in the concluding paragraph of his letter to 
Mr. Cram, The Commonweal sympathizes, and, in a 
large measure, shares his opinion. Mr. Chapman 
says that he blames Protestant intellectuals for their 
silence, when ‘‘they should give articulate warning of 
the danger that confronts the republic. They leave 
this to be done by the Ku Klux Klan, whose indiscrim- 
inating violence discredits a cause that is real, pro- 
found, enduring—viz., our duty to think and act seri- 
ously with regard to the aggressions of Rome.” If 
and when patriotic Americans discern the republic to 
be in danger, remiss indeed to their civic duty would 
they be did they not meet that danger promptly, justly, 
effectively. If they regard the Catholic Church as such 
a danger, let them by all means be articulate in their 
warnings. But let them also be definite. Let them 
present facts. Mr. Chapman does not seem to have 
set them an example of proper controversy. He first 
makes a definite, particular charge against ‘“‘the 
Roman Curia” and the Catholic Church in the United 
States—namely, that they have announced their “‘out- 
spoken purpose to control American education.” Chal- 
lenged to produce his particular proofs of his particu- 
lar charges, Mr. Chapman gives us nothing but vague 
generalities. It is indeed to be desired that Protestant 
intellectuals should deal with the subject of Catholic. 
ism in a fashion unlike the Ku Klux Klan, but the same 
obligation rests upon them that all fair-minded people 
demand should be observed by those bringing charges, 
namely, to produce their evidence. Mr. Chapman has 
not done so. 


THE presentment filed with the County Judge by 
the November Kings County Grand Jury in Brooklyn 
differs from many such documents in that the jurors 
attempted to go to the root of the matter in dealing 
with the reasons for the prevalence of crime among the 
youth of their community. As many judges also have 
recently declared, the Grand Jury found that crime 
among young women and men, often mere girls and 
boys, was alarmingly increasing. They blamed the 
parents of the youthful criminals. To the home train- 
ing, or rather to the almost total lack of it, received by 
these young unfortunates, the jurors attributed the 
grim crop of robberies, assaults, burglaries, and even 
graver offenses with which they had to deal. They 
accused the parents—and the accusation might justly 
stand against parents elsewhere than in Brooklyn—of 
shirking their responsibilities. They name three types 
of weak or bad parents: those who look upon the train- 
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ing of their children as a burden, shirking their obliga- 
tions and duties, refusing to look upon it as a privilege; 
those who give their children every material comfort 
but ignore the claims of their minds and souls by them- 
selves becoming so engrossed in business and pleasure 
that they neglect even to notice the desires of their 
children for the proper companionship and the develop- 
ment of the spiritual side of their nature; and those 
who by their own defiance of law teach their children 
defiance of it. 


UNLIKE many analysts of evil, however, the Brook- 
lyn Grand Jurors prescribed a remedy, and again they 
went to the root of the matter. More careful super- 
vision and encouragement of the spiritual welfare of 
childhood was what they recommended. They said: 
‘We believe that the people of Brooklyn must set for 
themselves a new standard of fealty and devotion to 
church and synagogue. Let us not ‘send’ our children 
to them, but go with them and show them that we be- 
lieve the things we want them to learn are worth 
while.” The writer of these notes recently talked with 
the Bishop of a great diocese, who described a visit he 
had had the day before from a prosperous young busi- 
ness man living in a suburb of well-to-do people. The 
young man still went to Mass on Sundays, but found it 
a strain because it cut into his golfing time. Many of 
his friends had altogether stopped church-going in 
favor of golfing or motoring. The young man, 
distressed by all this, wanted the Bishop to do some- 
thing about it—perhaps by ordering short—very short 
—sermons on golf, or some special attraction of the 
sort to be added to the service. 


H OWEVER, these golfing and motoring enthusiasts 
are not quite in so hopeless a position as many modern 
pessimists appear to be, if the utterances of Mr. 
Clarence Darrow are typical of their views. Ina debate 
with Mr. Scott Nearing in the Town Hall the other 
night, on the subject, “Is the Human Race Worth 
Working For,’ Mr. Darrow took the negative vig- 
orously, and said—'‘There is neither purpose in 
existence or a goal in living. If we knew where we 
were going we could pick out the road. But so far as 
science, philosophy, or history can throw any light on 
the subject, we are not going anywhere and there is no 
goal and no purpose.” The golfers and motorists may 
not exactly know where they are going, in any ultimate 
sense, but they are on their way, via the eighteen hole 
course, and amid swirling dust of the highway. Mean- 
while, however, in certain of the churches that stand by 
the way, as for 2,000 years they have stood, the min- 
isters of the Word still say, day after day after day, 
words that guide the lives of many millions of people 
who do find a purpose in existence, and a goal in living. 
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For them, science, philosophy, history, and all te 
human experiences, agree and support the teaching , 
their religion, embodied in the words said in the h, 
—‘a witness to give testimony of the light, that ;, 
the true light which enlighteth every man that cory 
into this world.” Shall they who have seen in |, 
light, deny in the darkness? Shall they not rather }} 
and labor that the light may give to all directior, 
their way through life, and be a purpose, and a gi) 


| 
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HAVING no political attachments or interest: 
serve, other than the Aristotelian conception of poli 
as the mechanism through which the true interest; 
the community should be served, The Common); 
welcomes heartily the action of Governor Smith: 
appointing Judge McAvoy as commissioner under} 
Moreland Act to investigate the entire New York (| 
transit problem and report the facts. What beaz 
the action may have upon the political situation is| 
our concern. We know that the conditions in 
York, in the subways, the elevated trains, the tre 
cars, the streets, are disgraceful. They inflict inte: 
able outrages upon the human dignity of million 
hapless members of the public, who are victims of}! 
bitter, stupid wrangling that has continued for yet 
No city can presume to be considered civilized wh 
such conditions prevail. A determined attempt sh« 
now be made by all concerned to solve the probh 
This is a plain matter of justice to the people. 


THE Commonweal will begin next week a series 
articles on the rebuilding of Austria under the Cl 
cellorship of Dr. Ignaz Seipel, written by Fredet 
Funder, editor of The Vienna Reichpost, and a wrt 
for many important European reviews. The Char: 
lor recently retired from office, but the fruits of} 
work are of world-wide interest and significance a: 
once an example and a result of the applicationt 
spiritual motives, those of good will, of hope, 1 
charity to the solution of the problems left by the y: 
Dr. Seipel has just given a striking example of | 
personal reliance upon these spiritual qualities wu) 
which he based his public work. Called into couri 
a witness against the young man who tried to kill It 
and almost succeeded in doing so, he forgave the ‘ 
bing prisoner, and pointed out that his own phys? 
illness, in addition to the shock and injury of the bu? 
was responsible for the long continuance of his illn 
Moreover, the prisoner had shown signs of repentait 
The sentence passed upon the would-be assassin ° 
made very light because of Dr. Seipel’s pleadit! 
That Dr. Seipel is a priest is a fact that may 
thoughtfully considered in relation to this incidi 
Those who act according to their professional stat 
ards are those truly worthy of confidence and resp! 
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M. JUSSERAND, ADIEU 


TABERE are certain almost ceremonial observances 
De overs expected of a journal of public opinion 
nich happily combine in an almost ideal way the sense 
_ duty performed and the pleasure of doing some- 
ing personally gratifying. Such an occasion is the 
isk of expressing, so far as a single journal may ex- 
88, the gratitude which Americans feel to M. Jules 
vsserand, the retiring French Ambassador. The 
>mmonweal is far too young, too untried, to adopt 
-en if it desired to adopt, an authoritative opinion or 
ne. As a journal it has no long, corporate memories. 
| cannot depend upon its cumulative records and im- 
sessions. In its comments, therefore, upon M. Jus- 
‘rand it can only give the somewhat personal views of 
, editors. Fortunately, however, it can safely add 
these personal impressions and opinions the unani- 
‘ous verdicts of the responsible journals of the whole 
vuntry. 

When we find the New York Nation uniting 
‘th the New York Times, for example, and news- 
pers of the far West competing with those of Wash- 
zton in paying the highest tribute to the Ambassador, 
would be entirely safe for The Commonweal to de- 
nd upon its contemporaries for a true estimate of 
¢ impressions created by M. Jusserand’s retirement, 
en if its editors did not have knowledge derived 
‘om personal observation in other fields of journalism 
the exceptional value which this gentleman’s career 
this country has possessed for the United States as 
ll as for France. 

Of M. Jusserand’s competence as a diplomat there 
ino possible question. The test his capacity sustained 
‘ring the awful years of the war is irrefutable evi- 
ince on that point, even if his long years of service 
| Washington had not furnished, quite apart from the 
traordinary duties imposed by war conditions, 
‘ther evidence of that fact. There are, however, 
ny diplomats, no doubt, whose records are as satis- 
‘story to their government, at least, if not invariably 
‘the: people and the governments to whom they are 
redited. 

Americans will remember M. Jusserand even 
wre as a friend, a friend who understood them, 
.0 really knew the genius of this country. They will 
‘nember him as a messenger of the culture of France, 
} its accumulated traditions and civilization. They 
\] remember him not merely as a representative of 
lut culture, and those backgrounds, but as one who 
chout ostentation, and in no spirit of condescension, 
>ught to a new nation the best that an older nation 
ld give, and dispensed with a free hand all of which 
| was representative. They will remember him per- 
(ds even more gratefully as one competent to speak 
them beyond the boundaries of this country. His 
‘tributions to American periodical literature alone 
‘uld be ample proof of his services in this respect, 
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even if it were not common knowledge that personally, 
through his influence in all the circles of society in 
which he moved, literary and philosophical particu- 
larly, he gave forth even more than through the written 
word. ‘That he should be leaving us at this time is the 
one regret that Americans must feel in saying adieu 


to M. Jules Jusserand. 


PERSHING AND AYACUCHO 


T is of no slight importance to the development of 

better feeling between this country and the whole 
of Latin America that General Pershing should have 
been selected as our special ambassador to attend the 
centenary celebrations of Ayacucho in Peru. For this 
name, so unfamiliar to North American lips, is linked 
with the destiny of all South America. It was the 
battle which marked the final defeat of the Spanish 
power in the south and crowned the efforts of two 
supremely great men, Bolivar and San Martin. 

Peru happened to be the last battle ground of Spain 
in America. It was here that the Paraguyan, José San 
Martin, commanding an army from the Argentine, 
brought Spain to her knees after that thrilling march 
across the Andes which has for the new world the 
glamor of Napoleon’s conquest of the Alps. On July 
28, 1821, San Martin was made protector of an 
independent Peru. 

But there quickly followed a period of turmoil. The 
will of the fiery Simon Bolivar, entering Peru from the 
north, clashed with the more restrained patriotism of 
San Martin, and the latter withdrew. Bolivar became 
the absolute dictator in 1824, and with the aid of 
Sucre, the Colombian, defended Peru against the re- 
newed attacks of the Spanish forces. After first 
defeating them near Junin, Bolivar advanced on the 
historic spot of Cuzco where Spain, in the person of 
La Serna with 12,000 men, had established her last 
stronghold. ‘There were many marchings and counter 
marchings in that precipitous region of the Andes, but 
at last the two forces met at Ayacucho—not more than 
6,000 patriots against 9,000 Royalists. The victory 
of Bolivar was complete and final. He captured not 
only the viceroy, but his generals, officers and entire 
army. The news shot through all South America. 

This is the event to be celebrated on December 9. 
About it clings the romance of a people—a spirit other, 
perhaps, than that of Concord and Lexington and 
Valley Forge, but in the eyes of our southern neighbors 
no less glorious. It is a far different war that General 
Pershing has known. For every man that Bolivar 
commanded, Pershing commanded a hundred. Yet no 
man will understand better than Pershing that numbers 
alone do not make history. Back of men stands the 
invincible spirit of a people or a cause. Ayacucho is 
the symbol of the birth of new world republicanism on 
a continent. 
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MR. CHAPMAN REPLIES TO MR. CRAM 


R. John Jay Chapman, answering Mr. Ralph 

Adams Cram’s letter to him, published in last 
week’s issue of The Commonweal, requested Mr. 
Cram to send a copy of it to this journal. In forward- 
ing the copy Mr. Cram tells us that Mr. Chapman’s 
letter ‘does not seem to me an answer at all, but he 
has asked me to send a copy to you as he evidently 
thinks it meets my criticism—which I don’t think.” 
Mr. Chapman’s letter is as follows :— 


Ralph Adams Cram, Esq., 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Cram: 

I thank you for your courteous letter. 

You ask me to point out when and where the Roman 
Curia or any other official body of the Roman Catholic 
Church has declared it to be its outspoken purpose to 
control education in America. I refer you to the his- 
tory of the Papacy. I don’t suppose you doubt that 
the Roman Church claims a monopoly of education 
and intends to impose her system on all humanity. I 
never heard of any one who doubted that. You evi- 
dently suspect that through inadvertence on her part 
America may be left out. The speech of Cardinal 
O’Connell at the gates of Harvard on October 12 in 
dedicating a church next door to the college, should, I 
think put all minds at rest on this point. The Cardinal 
said of the church he was dedicating—“This temple of 
God represents the whole truth, the real truth, the 
fundamental truth and gives the lesson every day that 
life can dispense with every other sort of half-truth.” 
So much for Harvard’s boasted advantages. 

And now let us look about us. We see the Roman 
Church in every branch of its discipline, whether in its 
universities, seminaries, schools, monasteries, convents; 
or in the parochial commands that are read aloud in 
its churches, openly drilling its adherents into contempt 
for American institutions, and especially proclaiming 
its intention to control our education. 

The gist of your letter, as I understand it, is that 
you are familiar with all varieties of Roman Catholic 
education, and that although you are a non-Catholic 
you admire ‘“‘the methods of the Roman Church and 
the results obtained.’ As for the Church’s ambition to 
control our education, you regard this as a myth. 

And in as much as my remarks on this subject “‘con- 
fuse you hopelessly” I would suggest the following 
plan—That you have a frank talk with any highly- 
educated honorable man of the Roman faith. Such a 
man will say to you—‘‘Why, my dear Sir, our faith is 
the only true faith: it must conquer: it is conquering. 
We should be false to it if we allowed your American 
ideas to stand in its way. On the instant that you 
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grant that a Catholic is sincere, the rest follows.” S: 
a man would say in substance what the great Ror, 
Catholic pamphleteer Veuillot said in speaking to } 
liberals of France—“ Gentlemen, when you are; 
power we claim liberty in the name of your princip 
and when we are in power we refuse it to you in 
name of our own.’ 

With regard to the Board of Fellows at Hake, 
and my contention that “under present conditiel| 
Protestant speechlessness” the presence of a Ron) 
Catholic on the Board would make it impossible to | 
cuss the Roman Catholic issue frankly, I notice t 
in quoting me you have inadvertently omitted the wo! 

“under present conditions of Protestant speech 
ness.” I call your attention to the fact that Bisl) 
Lawrence has not as yet noticed my letter. Are :. 
suppose that the good Bishop would find his tongue) 
a board meeting at which some one had raised | 
abstract question—‘‘Should the Roman Curia be r: 
resented on the councils of our non-Catholic College! 
Any such question would today be received in gloo} 
silence by the Protestant Fellows of Harvard. 

Yes, I blame the Protestant intellectuals. Th; 
men should give articulate warning of the danger t) 
confronts the republic. They leave this to be done; 
the Ku Klux Klan, whose indiscriminating violence \ 
credits a cause that is real, profound, enduring—y 
our duty to think and act seriously with regard to | 
aggressions of Rome. | 

John Jay Chapman, — 


OTHER LETTERS 


John Jay Chapman, Esgq., 
New York City, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Chapman: 


I have been very much interested in the contramel 
aroused by your letter to Bishop Lawrence, and es: 
cially by Mr. Cram’s reply to you, and I am therefi 
taking the liberty of attaching a copy of a let: 
directed to Mr. Cram today. 

May I not also take the liberty of suggesting tl 
you take advantage of Mr. Cram’s offer to afford }I 
an opportunity to investigate thoroughly all of 
phases of the subject under discussion. Of course} 
feel that such an investigation by you would result! 
your withdrawal from the position that you have tak! 
but I cannot help believing that it would be of natio! 
benefit at this time if a non-Catholic of your stand} 
were to look into the entire situation thoroughly 4 
make his findings and conclusions a matter of put 
record, 


— > 


ss re 


J. M. Gibbons. 
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r. Ralph Adams Cram, 
Boston, Mass. 
y dear Mr. Cram: 
My family and I were greatly gratified by your com- 
inication to Mr. John J. Chapman commenting on 
letter to Bishop Lawrence. 
We too are quite familiar with the relative merits 
the Catholic and non-Catholic school systems as 
iducted in this country. Nearly all members of our 
nily have shared in the advantages of both systems, 
1 when your letter to Mr. Chapman was read aloud 
m the Tribune at the breakfast table this morning, 
found ourselves in entire agreement with you on 
‘ry point. 
Of course we realize that in any comparison of two 
'y extensive educational programs, it is difficult to 
ch definite conclusions as to the superiority of one 
sr the other. But we know from experience that 
tholic colleges and schools are making a splendid 
ort in every department to keep themselves abreast 
the times and that in this they are succeeding 
nirably. 
think, however, that it would be untenable to assert 
t the postgraduate courses in our Catholic uni- 
sities are equal to those in the non-sectarian institu- 
is in this country, but on the whole, we think that 
the undergraduate departments, our Catholic insti- 
jons of learning are strong where the others are 
ong, and weak only in the same particulars that the 
‘ers are weak. 
dowever, considering the struggle that the Catholic 
vem has had in maintaining a decent comparative 
ition, it seems to us that the results have been highly 
litable and that, if on the whole, the Catholic 
em is somewhat behind the non-sectarian system, it 
aly slightly backward and is in a position to do, and 
oing, a very wonderful work both for the Church 
| the nation. 
ind it must be very pleasant indeed for Catholics 
ealize that there are well informed, broad minded 
-Catholics of your type to call the attention of the 
ilic to the facts. 
| J. M. Gibbons. 


THE CHARACTER MARK 


) LD failures are continually reappearing as new 
.Y discoveries in the history of thought. A modern 
sovery is that all that is really valuable in religion 
4 be summed up in the formula—the Fatherhood of 
c and the Brotherhood of Man. It is a modernist 
tention that this originally formed the Gospel pro- 
uned by Jesus of Nazareth—buried for ages under 
clogical deposits but now resurrected by the higher 
| clsm. 
‘xactly the same idea was once proposed as a prin- 
of religious organization in France, and an ap- 
(riate title was found for it—Theophilanthropy. It 


| 
| 


was put before Napoleon Bonaparte, whereupon that 
sharp realist remarked—‘‘What is your Theophilan- 
thropy? Oh, don’t talk to me of a religion which only 
takes me for this life, without telling me whence I come 
and whither I go.” 

That is the crucial test. When religion ceases to 
bind together the here and the hereafter, it may have 
beauty, it may stir emotion, it may promote benevo- 
lence, it may inspire unselfish zeal, it may support and 
dignify character in those to whom it appeals, but it 
is in no proper sense of the word religion at all, and 
can never perform the moral offices of religion. All 
history bears uniform testimony to this truth. 


EUROPE’S NEW INFECTION 


NEW infection has appeared on Europe’s south- 

ern border—not in the Balkans this time, but 
across the north of Africa into Asia. One Abdul 
Krim is waging a fairly successful war against the 
Spanish armies to establish (of all things) a Riffian 
republic. Vague reports have it that Krim has Soviet 
backing to establish the Pan-Islam movement across 
the Mediterranean shores, but the evidence is only 
fragmentary. ‘The point is that Europe is threatened 
once more with the creation of a string of weak states, 
likely to become, as the Balkans so long served, the 
tools and protegés of rival continental powers. 

The weak state, unable in fact to maintain the 
duties of sovereignty while it clamorously demands 
all the rights, is perhaps the most malicious war in- 
fection of recent times. It willingly yields itself for 
protection and official graft to any aggressive larger 
power. Railway, mining or commercial ‘‘concessions”’ 
follow. ‘This anchors the pocket-nerve of the larger 
state and generates imperial dreams. When three or 
four weak states are bunched together, each with a 
different protector, the infection reaches its height and 
is due to erupt. This is the story of the Balkans since 
the disruption of the old Ottoman empire. It 
threatens to be the history of north Africa in the 
oncoming decade. 

The only reasonable hope seems to lie in the prin- 
ciple of international supervision of incipient statelets, 
probably under the Geneva League. This at least 
minimizes the chances of special concessions and 
strictly national protectorates or secret agreements. 
The more thoroughly we, as Americans, understand 
this root cause of European intrigue and conflict, and 
the sooner we throw our (unofficial) influence at 
Geneva in the direction of impartial control of weaker 
states, the less malignant will the north-African in- 
fection become. It is not Pan-Islam, with or without 
Moscow, that we must fear, but our own inertia, lack 
of understanding (Riff sounds so strangely trivial!) 
and our unwillingness to speak out in meeting for 
sanity and prompt action. Our very disinterestedness 
imposes on us the obligation to think clearly and be 
strong in deeds. 


AST summer, while walking in the gardens of 
John Sobieski near Warsaw, and talking French 
to a lady of German name and a Russian Pole, 

we chanced upon an Italian priest whom we had enter- 
tained at Oxford. We spent the rest of that after- 
noon together. The incident was a pleasing one. 
Around us, wind'and water too kept up their ancient 
speech; the wind, carried across that enormous plain, 
woke the accustomed voices in the huge poplar trees; 
the insistent swirl of the Vistula set the rushes whisper- 
ing; a tiny jet of water leapt and chattered in a renais- 
sance fountain. Nature spoke just as it did when those 
kings and statesmen and generals paced there, and 
among the ghosts and the living trees and waters every- 
one felt at home. This was no sentimentalizing. It 
was a fact, and quite reasonably meditated on. The 
enduring and the ubiquitous; the eternal and the in- 
finite. The world, which alone is proportionate to the 
Church. 

It is at least to the credit of those modern move- 
ments that are not fiercely nationalist, and are the 
ones that are far more influential than the nationalist, 
that they do try to un-fence themselves from frontiers. 
True, they may issue into nothing better than that 
“syncretism” which marked the collapse of the Roman 
Empire when it tried to create a world-wide religious 
unity by melting all the gods into one solar blaze. The 
material was not strong enough. Nor are those cults, 
today, which are able to be fused in who knows what 
Theosophy, Babism, or just Y. M. C. A.-ism. They 
liquefy into what Aristotle would have called a watery 
good-will, a wish-wash of philanthropy, where the 
Catholic faith can teach and supply a universal char- 
ity. They foster a smug ethic where we seek for 
holiness. Bolshevism, though so far it means in the 
concrete the rule of a minute group of unscrupulous 
gambler-intellectualists, who engineer wholesale de- 
struction on the bare chance that they may escape with 
their heads on their shoulders and their pockets full of 
the wealth of the slain, is none the less a thing con- 
ceived on a large scale. Where Liberalism (in this 
connection) would, if it conquered, reduce the world 
to a grey slush of humanity, Bolshevism is like to 
make of it a red mash of corpses. Alone the Catholic 
Church strives to set it alight with life, and to make 
the consummated universe nothing less, as Solovieff 
kept saying, than the adult Body of the Lord. 

Even Browning acknowledged that it was “very 
hard to be a Christian.” He did not mean, just to 
behave according to Christian rules as generally ac- 
cepted—all that the Epistle to the Hebrews says its 
readers shall not be told twice, for it is too elementary 
and they know it by heart—but, to get the universal 
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Christian vision. Catholics have succeeded in so hi 
ing their catechism-lore in their heads, that they | 
answer more or less correctly when questioned. 
we feel pretty sure that our imagination, to probe 
deeper, is far from Catholicised, and so are our ely 
tions. Else we should know, or want to know, m+ 
more about our fellow-Catholics, and also feel qui 
differently about them. The English, for exam 
vaguely know that M. Herriot is trying to re-apply \ 
anti-clerical slave laws, but even a novel like M. Baz’ 
Isolée never quite moved them to tears of blood o1: 
any sort of a crusade; and as for the far sharper pee 
cution of Catholics in Roumania, they cannot a 
even vaguely about it, else were they not the only grij 
to fail to take up cudgels on behalf of their co-religin 
ists in that country. Yet the Baptists, the Unitariy 
have learnt what their brothers have to put up wh 
and the papers have been full of their laments 
years. I suppose we think of everything east of Ver 
as “‘the Balkans,” and, drawing more narrow the cil 
whose circumference Kipling put at least as far off 
Suez, decide that ‘‘over there” the best is like 1 
worst, be he Hungarian, Roumanian, Bulgar or St 
That thousands of Catholic Magyars have been fi 
into an angry and half-savage world, “like so mi 
animals,’ as Lord Newton, I think, said in the Hos 
of Lords, with the applause of men like Lord Br 
and Lord Crewe, simply has not reached our imagia 
tion, even if—and it is a big “‘if”—it has reached 1 
ears. I 
What, at least, would the Catholics beyond i 

| 

| 


: 


shores seek from us? | 

Our sympathy, and our practical aid. Why? 

Quite simply, to start with, because they need fina 
cial help. Some countries like Germany or Austria) 
Hungary have been to all practical purposes vail 
Idle to quote profiteers or to insist that in the real 
of high finance there is plenty of money. Catholics * 
not among the profiteers nor yet does the mysteril 
existence of reserve funds “in other countries” heljf 
the least the actual persons living in the old oi 
Some of these lands again have had large tracts 
territory, including ecclesiastical estates that were 1 
in charitably-spent revenues, torn from them—sil 
once more, is Hungary. | 


) 
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Others have had socializl 
legislation passed which has destroyed large proper? 
and diffused capital, so that Catholic enterprises h/ 
been ruined even when the land has not been. So 
some extent, Croatia, Bohemia. In short, people h’ 
become very poor, and there is no money available 
give in alms. Moreover, in these very countries, ! 
prevalent method by which Catholic things were 
going, was subsidy. That has ceased to exist Wi 
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. funds from which the benevolent subsidized and, 
eed, created the schools, the hospitals, the conyents. 
it only the people, then, are impoverished, but they 
ye had no training in self-help. They are left aghast 
the sight of conditions wholly new, with which they 
7e no idea how to cope. Finally, because rich or- 
izations bee the Y. M.C. A., half or more than 
f of them American, pour money into these places 
luse it very well from the materialist point of view. 
» have before us the illustrated account of 
-M. C. A. activity in Slovakia. Its lecture halls, 
ndries, kitchens, theatres, hostels, clinics, gymnastic 
| athletic equipments, are magnificent. Idle to sup- 
-e for a moment, even were these organizations non- 
selytist, that those whom they help will not very 
‘nstart to attend the religious services they carry on, 
ecially when, as in Czecho-Slovakia, the government 
t heart agnostic, and in practical affinity Protestant, 
| where so warp-and-woof a thing is religion, that 
‘letics themselves involve your belonging to or con- 
ting with either the anti-religious Sokols or the 
tholic Orels. Why, even in England, in one great 
., where the clergy do not think athletics a matter 
- attention, we never speak to a young man belong- 
| to one of the church clubs without his telling us of 
‘east six more who, for lack of a Catholic team, play 
in Y. M. C. A. or Anglican teams, and soon enough 
ond their “socials” if not their services and usually 
1 by a mixed marriage, having long ago abandoned 
Iss. 

derein we have not to play the Pharisee. Easy 
lugh to say that the Church is all the better for being 
cr. We are not sure that we dispute that. But 
list Himself was a workingman, and not destitute. 
[ gave the example, no doubt, of poverty, but not to 
|) starvation-level. The Church, no doubt, has the 
git to magnificence, but we are not so sure about the 
icchman. At least, nowhere that we have been have 
Geen ecclesiastics any too anxious to live luxuriously 
71 if they could. Their rooms, their régime, has 
21, if anything, ruthlessly business-like, and often 
vere. To have a motor is not magnificence, but a 
«cy to our most over-worked prelates. To have a 
ice need not be personal grandeur. It all depends 
ivhat you do with the rooms. And we have seen 
cco drawing rooms adorned with the most inele- 
1: rows of pigeon-holes, and ormolu tables bearing 
1 machines quite office-wise. Wealth is, I acknowl- 
1:,a real curse. In our ignorance we cannot say, but 
eshould be not surprised to find, that the United 
“es themselves, at least their Catholics, look with 
ety at the high level average of money there. No. 
//are all for a personally poor clergy: but so long as 
«Church is part-material, which she will always be in 
i incarnational scheme of things, she cannot work 
i{ destitute officials. 

or must we say, shrugging our shoulders, that 
ng made their beds with the sheets of patronage, 


these Catholics had better lie on them even when that 
linen is worn out. The point is, not whether patronage 
was a good method, and we do not think it was—but, 
what is to happen while the folks are learning to con- 
tribute to what they want? They are putting them- 
selves magnificently to the task. New sorts of religious 
institutes, even, are creating themselves—made of men 
and women who earn their own living, and yet live 
dedicated lives as completely as vowed religious do. 
And despite difficulties heroically overcome, all sorts 
of truly social work is beginning—the difficulties being 
worse when they are not financial, but consist in the 
antagonism of those to whom all that is new is 
anathema, or just in the ignorance of the unfamiliar on 
the part of men of good will. Recently the editor of a 
well-known Spanish paper said to a friend of ours that 
it was useless to write on social subjects in Spain since 
there was no social work there, and that no working- 
man would go near a priest. . . We compiled forth- 
with a list of Spanish Catholic social works, with the 
help of the absolutely indispensable international 
Handbook of Catholic Organizations, published in 
four languages at via della Scrofa, 20, Rome, by Dr. 
Giuseppe Monti, and sent it to our despondent friend, 
who will be able at least to correct the editor . . 

None the less, mental habits are not formed in a 
day. We have found that it was a great encourage- 
ment, abroad, to give details of our English method of 
keeping our Catholic schools going. The determina- 
tion of our poor, expressed in the gift of such millions 
of hard-earned half-pence, inspired them, when it did 
not seem to them an incredible tale. We insisted that 
rather than admiring our own laurels, we were beating 
our breasts at the sight of the fewness of our secondary 
schools, and mens’ training colleges. 

Finally, sheer examination of conscience, perhaps, 
is our duty when we see how international philanthropy 
often does what Catholic charity does not. Realize 
that we are here exposed to a serious gibe, indeed, to 
an anti-Catholic argument used with great effect among 
populations helped by British and American Quakers 
or Student Christian Movement-ists, but unhelped by 
Catholics. Only two conclusions seem to them, justifi- 
ably, to be drawn: There are no Catholics in England 
or America: or, if there are, they do not care about 
you. Wedo. Venite ad nos omnes. 

In no boasting spirit, may I tell that the group in 
which I am personally most interested, namely the 
Federation of Catholic Societies in the British Uni- 
versities, and its friends, have set themselves to help, 
in this department, to the extent possible to young and 
impecunious men and girls. It began by collecting a 
serious sum for the Catholic students of Austria, three 
years ago ina deplorable condition. It sent money too 
to Jugo-Slavia, and a small gift towards restoring the 
statue of Our Lady which had been thrown down in 
Prague, along with some one hundred or so images of 
St. John Nepomuk, only to be replaced by that of John 
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Hus. . . It has built a substantial part of a church in 
Hungary, for a village population that was churchless 
amid Jews, and other (quite poor) men have given 
that church two stained glass windows. It hopes to 
assist in building a two-roomed house for a priest, and 
a hall, with appurtenances, for the villagers. It has 
recently sent six chasubles and much linen to Budapest, 
where unless we err fourteen new parishes are to be 
made. Finally, much rebuked by people we didn’t 
know, but applauded by our own authorities, the 
Osservatore Romano, and the German Catholic press, 
it has sent gifts of about £60 each to the destitute stu- 
dents of west and east Germany, who, far from being 
in happier case today than they were, are unable to 
get even those hard jobs that enabled them to continue 
their studies. I know, and admire, how perhaps a 
majority of American university students earn, during 
vacation, their living. But that is indeed different to 
the work in mines or on railways that even seminarians 
had to do in Germany, especially since they were 
scarcely fed. It meant the destruction of a whole gen- 
eration of Catholic educated youth. We have also 
tried to send not a few scientific books, unpurchasable 
in Austria or Germany. And more of this kind. This 
effort of the federation mentioned is the more remark- 
able that the group itself did not so much as exist a year 
or two ago. 

Another very grave consideration has seemed to me 
that of the difficulty in training priests. The shortage 
of vocations has not appeared to me so much talked 
about as the shrinkage of seminary incomes. It is hard 
to feed the men you get, and very hard to equip parish 
priests with decent salaries. Again, destitution simply 
cripples, where poverty should brace. It would be an 
admirable work were British and American seminaries 
to aim at, not merely allow, the presence of a percent- 
age of foreign seminarists in their establishments. Dare 
we be frank, and add, that we believe this charity 
would be far-reaching? For there are many American 
and British methods that we have heard envied in more 
lands than one. So we are not guilty of an outsider’s 
impertinence when we quote the phrase used to us 
again and again in Austria and Jugo-Slavia—“nulla 
pastorizatione.’ Priests do not visit. They enter 
private houses, or hotels, only to administer the last 
Sacraments. We were ourselves once begged not to 
enter a hotel en soutane. Everyone would think there 
was a corpse there. . . . We were welcome to come, 
said the proprietor, with a sarcasm all the more bitter 
because unconscious, en clergyman, for “no one would 
then think you were coming for a religious purpose. . . 
The peasant clergy used to be, we think, loved by the 
people on the whole: but in the towns, provincial and 
capital, we were assured that too often the object of 
the clergy had become obscure in the eyes of all. They 
said the offices and received fees. We were explicitly 
asked, many a time, if English priests could not come, 
here and there, to work in desolated districts, if 
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English Benedictines, English nuns, would not co, 
and open schools. The field, I should say, for Engl} 
or French nuns in Serbia alone, is immense. Act; 
congregations are perhaps as needed in such regio; 
as are contemplative ones amongst ourselves. F: 
sumably the work of retreats for men, like that 
which Mr. St. Alban Kite is secretary in Philadelph; 
will drive home to Americans how vitally necessary) 
a strong dose of contemplation if our action is to, 
other than shoddy. : | 

For two more reasons we hold that our one-ti, 
Protestant North has a great work to do for our j| 
low-Catholics in eastern Europe. First, the crash) 
extremely old societies has thrown into disarray \ 
whole ‘‘social” mentality of many peoples. The fall) 
so to call them, have half of them despaired; half; 
the rest exhaust themselves in futile intrigue. In ( 
city, we were told: ‘‘You still see the aristocrats met 
ing at the midday Sunday Mass. They cannot ent: 
tain—it is their only place for gossip. They never \ 
to the Sacraments, but they go to that Mass becai 
they have to meet somewhere, and the old régi; 
always made Mass their custom. You should see 
children putting out their tongues at them.” We mi: 
no attempt to watch this dismal spectacle, and it ws 
perhaps, an exaggeration, though the speaker was }) 
a partisan, and at least the situation thus illustra‘ 
was, in its main lines, clear. Therefore “‘socialisr’ 
with its clear-cut program, not to insist on its promi: 
of material well-being, and its axiom that the Chun 
like the nobility, is responsible for the actual catast) 
phe—sweeps the board. The need of a strong Cat) 
lic social reform is but too obvious; not for a mom} 
do we deny that much is being done towards it, but \ 


effort is still but ‘‘patchy,”’ and a public opinion is 
from being formed. 


Here, I think, America « 
England can do much, even though their own soit 
conscience is but half-awakened. To our mind e11 
one millionaire, his history taken from start to fini 
creates a grave conscience-problem. Not for us to! 
how it should be solved: but perhaps we haye di 
more to reflect upon it than some of our fellows. \ 
can but say that in very many places even our Soi 
Guild was spoken of with envy, its literature accept! 
and petitions for adaptation lodged. { 

Extend this a little. Most of these lands have! 
ancient culture of which anyone might be proud. |} 
it has contained but little “education” in the north 
sense. We are not sure that it is much the worse ' 
that. The fact remains that now these folks are > 
termined to get just that, with a double result— Th' 
are huge gaps in their intellectual grasp of their fail 
and, what they are receiving is frightfully un-Cathot 
On the whole, I judge the modern international cine! 
to be degrading. However much virtue, as in the | 
melodramas, may triumph, vice has a good deal to §} 
if not for itself, about itself, on the way. | 


The new international press is, too, I hold, 
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sbauchery of the imagination, and an enflaming of 
igers. Lists of heroic Catholic instructional enter- 
-ises might be offered: but again, a literature cannot 
» made, let alone assimilated, in a day. One thing 
at Catholic firms everywhere might do, at the low- 
t, is to allow impoverished Catholics to translate or 
japt their productions without fee. For a different 
ason, alluded to below, we are glad to say that the 
ritish C. T. S. is about to allow Denmark to adapt 
; pamphlets thus free of charge. Again, it is astound- 
g how eagerly English-written material is sought for 
om Poland to Slovenia. . .. The Federation of Uni- 
rsity Societies mentioned above has a system by which 
| manner of foreign impecunious groups are supplied 
th copies of our magazines, etc., free. Who knows 
yat may not be the destiny of the new enterprise that 
.s asked for this very article? May it be wide and 
sting. 

Our reasoned conviction is, that the faith is being 
en in appearance de-nationalized. We think that in 
ty years’ time all the northern countries may well be 
lf Catholic. That is why we wish to codperate in 
ery way with struggling Catholic works in Scandi- 
via, Denmark, Germany—not to dwell on lands that 
ie northern in the cultural sense—Australia, New 
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Zealand, even Japan. On the other hand, had Mer. 
Benson lived now, he would have chosen the tradi- 
tionally Catholic lands as subjects for a new novel 
called A Winnowing ... 

The cleansing is indeed beginning from the Temple. 
Let us work might and main to prevent the Catholic 
minority which we foresee in many a one-time Catho- 
lic land, being too “minor.” For that, we must put 
behind us once and for all the curse of nationalism, by 
which I mean all, yes, all, that can make us feel hostile 
to, or speak derisively or inimically of, any country 
whatsoever. So long as Pole speaks thus of Russia, 
of Prussia, or Hungarian thus of Czech or Roumanian, 
Austrian of Italian, English of Irish, or vice versa, 
none of these nations will be able to play that Catholic 
role that Catholics ought to play. Agere sequitur esse. 
If we don’t act at all, or act divisively, we may well be 
anxious about our very being. Personal sanctity will 
not suffer: Our Lord startlingly said that ‘for them,” 
He “sanctified Himself.” Home charity will not 
suffer: tears of pity will wash our eyes clean for near 
things as for far: a heart concerned with, great enough 
for, Christ’s kingdom, a heart such as was St. Paul’s, 
will not be shut up from Jew, though it yearn after 
Gentile, and will tolerate no dividing wall. 


ON RELIGION 


By J. SCOTT MACNUTT 


| R. John Jay Chapman’s recent open letter to 
Bishop Lawrence declaring that the Catholic 


Church had openly avowed its intention to 
trol American education, has called attention to the 
ot that this is not the first time that Mr. Chapman 
13 expressed his concern over what seems to him to 
) the menace of Catholicism. In 1906 he published 
00k, Notes on Religion, which elicited an interest- 
l; essay from the pen of Mr. George Santayana in 
le New Republic of January 15, 1916. The views 
-ressed at the time by both these writers, with their 
vcible re-expression now by Mr. Chapman, are well 
yrth consideration by all those interested in the many 
)yblems connected with the social significance of the 
Stholic Church. The recognized ability and literary 
i:ctiveness of Mr. Chapman and Mr. Santayana give 
(ditional importance to their views. 
3oth speak with authority: Mr. Santayana draws 
jpn a familiar knowledge of the history of mysticism 
i religions, while Mr. Chapman, in his severest 
tctures on the Church, says—‘“‘I am not defaming it; 
'm stating what it states,” and insures force and a 
é- hearing for his argument by addressing it not only 
¢the Protestant but also to the Catholic layman, 
yom he would arouse to the situation. 

The keynote of discussion has been admirably struck 


yMr. Chapman in his, statement—‘‘The problem of 


| 
) 
| 


America—the problem for the leaders of thought in 
America today, is to get this subject opened up, upon 
clear lines, without passion.” This is an invitation 
which cannot be resisted by either part of his dual 
audience. It remains, however, to be questioned 
whether the author has succeeded in approaching his 
own ideal. 

To the Catholic layman whose attention Mr. Chap- 
man invites, the fabric of his argument appears clearly 
divisible into two separate materials. Its warp is a 
certain individualistic view of religion which condemns 
‘the authority of the Church, her right to intervene 
between the individual soul and God’’—a question 
which is fairly open to debate between men of different 
minds. But interwoven with this is a many-stranded 
weft the pattern of which is the iniquitous operations 
of the Church in her exercise of that intervention. It 
is in his elaborations upon this fundamental miscon- 
ception that Mr. Chapman is led into statements which 
must appear to Catholics as creations of his imagina- 
tion. He is, as Mr. Santayana remarks, “‘at sea in the 
subject. He tries occasionally to be fair and then sud- 
denly sees red.” But this last sentence hardly does 
justice to many of Mr. Chapman’s keen thrusts, in the 
deliverance of which he is quite as much in control of 
himself as in his tranquil preliminaries. The truth is 
that, in his objection to a religious body which exists 
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in defiance of his own view as to the relation of the 
individual soul to God, he can consider such a body only 
as a perversion for which it is his duty to supply a 
raison d’étre and an explanation. Logically he brings, 
from sources which he conceives to exist in the Church 
itself, evidence to support his case. This, in any hear- 
ing, the Catholic is ready to meet in the spirit of the 
foreword. 

It is certain that the doctrine and authentic state- 
ments of the Church, rightly understood, will not carry 
Mr. Chapman very far. It is not from that origin 
that the burden of his tale is drawn. Another source, 
far different, must be sought. This source is a system 
of misconception of the Church which is quite as tradi- 
tional as anything in her own doctrine. 

If a person quotes the ‘“‘secret oaths” of Jesuits and 
the decrees of ecumenical councils which never met, he 
is credited by no well-informed hearer. Tom Paine, 
with a few unfortunate exceptions, is no longer read 
without a smile. The active system of misconception 
today is a further development of anti-Catholic tradi- 
tion—a kind of “higher criticism” which does not jar 
upon the most intellectual. It is impossible to count 
the errors into which even the best-meaning critics of 
the Catholic Church are led by this tradition, which, 
from a few points of contact with admitted historic 
abuses, builds up a whole mass of deplorable misunder- 
standing. To the Catholic such abuses as history truly 
records are the scandals humanly incident to the appli- 
cation of even a divine principle, but controversialists 
have used them to prove the non-existence of the prin- 
ciple itself. Such a method of controversy would 
condemn a republican constitution because of the 
sporadic undemocratic practices which might exist 
under it, although these were forbidden and on the 
whole effectively checked by that very constitution. 

The real danger today does not lie in any Catholic 
principle. It does lie in the persistence of this false 
tradition in the minds of those who can treat it as 
earnestly—with individual freshness and distinction— 
as has the author of Notes on Religion. The danger 
is all the more serious in that these persons, while they 
may expand and embellish the tradition, are in no wise 
responsible for its origin. It comes to them naturally 
and unconsciously, and their acceptance of it involves 
oblivion to the fact that they have a real responsibility 
—that of going, in the modern spirit of scientific truth, 
to authentic sources. Historians of a generation or 
so ago dealt in accumulated commentaries; modern 
historians go to original documents. But in the present 
state of religious discussion it has been forgotten that 
there are either root-sources or authoritative state- 
ments of living doctrine. 

What is needed, as Mr. Chapman says, is “‘clear 
thought and benevolence; because our real enemy is 
not religion. The real enemy is confused thought and 
bitter feeling.” And today’s confused thought is the 
direct heritage of the bitter feeling of yesterday, now 
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repudiated by truth-seeking men. The embarrassmy 
of that heritage is to be seen in many quarters. (j 
of the confusion Mr. Chapman stands distinctively, 
having seized a few colossal fragments; with these) 
has constructed a revelation which, granted its te 
mises, is not illogical. One understands why, as; 
impartial historian, he now throws a shaft of illumi, 
tion on some aspect of the Church; then, as an 1 
conscious follower of his tradition, gropes in the dj 
after some flickering illusion. It is only the sway) 
such a tradition which can cause intelligent readers) 
political and religious history to apply to the twenti| 
century conclusions which they have drawn from «¢ 
tenth, without even noticing that the times hig 
changed. The unreality of their grip causes them: 
live more and more in the region of speculation. __ 

The pity is that those, who, four centuries ago, saic 
in protest from the coasts of Catholicism, took wi 
them no maps of the fatherland. To them, landed; 
distant shores, that Catholic country grew dim. ( 
their children, generations after, it has survived asi 
ancient legend, originated in bitter controversy, hig) 
colored, through those centuries, by zeal for convie 
ing, dramatic truth. If this is the true picture of ti 
ancient, corrupt, and ruined land, small wonder ti 
every honest man abhors it! But, more than that,| 
fears it. Nothing, in the experience of the racei 
feared as is an unknown land and people; not | 
blankly, totally unknown, but that dark, mysterii 
region from which sinister rumors come. Popti 
animosities among the nations are fostered, not by ti 
intercourse, but by the false tales of the traveler i 
the prejudiced information of the diplomat. Whai 
alien is easily thought monstrous. f 

Just as mariners of old filled the unknown 
of their charts with serpents, dragons, and chimes 
so do some modern writers people Catholicism. M) 
would swear that they had seen these things. The it 
ticular monster which, looming out of obscurity, : 
most terrified Mr. Chapman, is Authority: its offsp1| 
are such sub-monsters as secret organization, the ta 
poral power of the hierarchy, the priest in politics, sp 
pression of science, extinction of education, obliteratt 
of the individual, and certain dogmas and histii 
abuses. Mr. Santayana is less easily harrowed, fort 
too, sails by a chart well infested with terrors. 

Now it is quite proper to argue, in right focus, ! 
question of authority in religion. But ecclesiasta 
power, in Mr. Chapman’s view, engulfs everything. ! 
covers “every circumstance touching body or si 
whether in this world or in the next.’’ It makes no $ 
tinctions between temporal and spiritual authot) 
Religion in the essence gives off no fragrance int 
stifling atmosphere. That freedom to holiness wh 
has been exemplified by countless saints—the ordint 
liberty to spiritually rational life of the common Cait 
lic—shrinks to empty nothingness. That the ci! 
has been fatally fascinated by one all-pervasive ide! 
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t too evident. In the ramifications of it his imagina- 
n fairly runs riot. His description, for instance, of 
> plottings of the clergy in Madison Avenue “reads 
eanovel.” But then, as Mr. Santayana dispassion- 
‘ly comments, “distance makes them romantic to 
” 

But if Mr. Chapman has himself pointed out the 
e danger, he has also suggested the practical remedy. 
nyone,” he says, who wishes to acquire a right feel- 
- about the Roman religion ought to grow familiar 
th the Catholicism which prevailed when all the 
iid was Catholic.” And again, the Church “‘is the 
satest historic residuum in the world, the most per- 
t piece of the past, and it gives us a more accurate 
asure for judging of the past than any extant instt- 
ion.” The still simpler procedure would be to grow 
niliar with the Catholicism which prevails today. 
ice it is a frequent and not unfounded charge against 
: Catholic Church that she never changes, one might, 
- hypothetical purposes, avoid a weary amount of 
torical research at the outset. 

The difficulty is that in certain intellectual and social 
‘ions the Church has been driven again into the 
acombs. There she is spoken of as dying: she is 
cussed as history, as a species of mysticism, as a 
ariety of religious experience,” as a remarkable piece 
‘human mechanism—but never as a living religious 
‘anism. The saints have become the tradition of a 
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tradition, the early fathers a mirage of ghosts. Con- 
troversy plays upon principles which exist only in specu- 
lation, never upon the catechism, which exists in fresh 
print. The Church is accused of having kept the Bible 
from the people, but a large section of modern society 
has quite obviously kept all the rest of her lore from 
itself. The Church was once hanged in efigy and men 
have forgotten that a real person continued to live. 

This is a time of alarms. ‘Tense electric waves of 
religious consciousness are accumulating in distraught 
Europe, to agitate with their vibrations, if it be recep- 
tive, the ether of America. ‘Their flashes already play 
about the subject of Mr. Chapman’s paper. Others 
than he will speak. But whatever the creed or phi- 
losophy of each, the only thing that matters is the un- 
derstanding of man for man. The prior question is— 
Will the subject be “opened up upon clear lines, with- 
out passion? Will the understanding, though perhaps 
in effect, a disagreement, still be an understanding?” 
Or will “confused thought and bitter feeling’’ 
disastrously “put the extremists in power’ in the di- 
vided camps of controversy? ‘To expect that all men 
shall divest themselves of preconceptions is perhaps 
too much. Regions of obscurity and suspicion will be 
encountered. Sentries have been known to shoot at 
waving bushes, and troops in the confusion of darkness 
have fired on their own allies. But men can be fore- 
warned and tragedies avoided. 


THE PEARLS OF LA PAZ 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


IN a subway train, clinging to a strap, close packed 
among other New York commuters riding to their 
offices in the morning, I read a brief despatch in 
) paper this morning and immediately I was three 
jusand miles away from New York, and its under- 
und mass of office-bound humanity, and I was living 
cin under the sub-tropical sun, amid the green palms 
r. scarlet fire trees, of the Mantle of Peace—to give 
1 literal translation of the name of that little city in 
1 Gulf of California, which was recalled by the news- 
cer despatch. It read as follows: 


Laredo, Tex.—According to an official report issued by 
‘he Minister of Commerce, Industry and Labor, of the Mex- 
an Government, Jorge von Forstal, a veteran pearl fisher 
‘lower California, has found a seventeen and one-half karat 
sarl valued at 17,000 pesos ($8,500.) Pearl fishing in the 
vuthern portion of lower California, about the Port of La 
az, which has been dormant for some time, has boomed as 
result. 


n my necktie I happened to be wearing a pearl 
Ich came from La Paz, and which is connected with 
‘ory of the pearl fisheries of the Gulf of California 

unworthy to be added, at least as a foot-note, to 
1 chronicle of stories and legends of the pearl which 
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have gathered about the strange little city of La Paz 
during the centuries since Cortez first landed there, in 
quest of the gems of the sea, seventy-five years before 
the settlement of Jamestown. Ever since that time 
La Paz has been the centre of the pearling industry 
of the Gulf which once bore Cortez’s name, from the 
waters of which pearls worth millions of dollars have 
been gathered. In the Bay of La Paz, in the cove 
some five or six miles from the city at the end of the 
bay, called Pichilingue Cove (where the United States 
Navy now maintains a coaling station) the pirates once 
foregathered who used to prey upon the galleons laden 
with gold, pearls, and other treasures of South Amer- 
ica and Mexico as they plied between Acapulco and 
Manila. 

I entered the Bay of La Paz in July, 1914, a news- 
paper correspondent on board the U. S. S. California, 
the flagship of the Pacific squadron then in Mexican 
waters, at the time of the landing in Vera Cruz. The 
revolution, up to July of that year, was confined to the 
mainland of Mexico and had not yet touched Baja 
California, which is separated from Sonora by the 
Gulf of California, the upper waters of which, above 
Guaymas, with the lands adjoining them, are among 
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the least known and unfamiliar regions of the world. 

To Pichilingue Bay Admiral Howard had 
despatched a number of his ships so that the men could 
rest and divert themselves as a relief from the monot- 
ony and the frightful moist heat of their dull work of 
patrolling the Sonora coast. Every day while the fleet 
lay in Pichilingue Bay it was my daily habit to go to 
La Paz, four or five miles distant, with one of the 
launches that would be despatched there for fruit and 
other provisions, and many times I spent the whole day 
in the quaint little pearling city. Among the acquaint- 
ances I formed were two of special interest. One was 
an Italian priest at the principal church of La Paz, who 
was also the Vicar Apostolic of the whole of Baja Cali- 
fornia, all of which he had traversed several times, on 
mule back, after the manner of the Jesuits and Fran- 
ciscan friars who first built the missions of Baja 
California, hundreds of years ago. The other was a 
French pearl merchant, Sefor Gaston Vives. I had 
heard about the latter while in Mazatlan, where I had 
been told that he was conducting an experiment of 
great scientific interest, which also promised to be of 
high commercial value if it should succeed, for he was 
engaged in an effort to replenish the almost exhausted 
pearl beds of the Gulf of California by a system of 
artificial propagation of the pearl oyster. 

It was Hernando Cortez, conqueror of Mexico, who 
was the discoverer of lower California and of its 
pearls. He had heard rumors of the rich pearl beds 
of the almost mythical north of Mexico—where the 
novelist Montalvo had set the location of the Earthly 
Paradise and named it California, after its imaginary 
queen, Califia, from which novel the name of Calli- 
fornia has been derived. In May, 1535, his second 
expedition landed in the bay which is supposed to be 
identical with Bahia de la Paz, the Bay of Peace, in 
which is the little city of La Paz. Cortez remained 
there a year, until sickness and starvation depleted his 
forces. ‘The pearls they sought lay in the waters sur- 
rounding them but this they did not know, as the 
Indians had been driven off by fear of the Spaniards 
and there was nobody to dive for the vast wealth which 
they had come so far to seek and which it was not their 
fate to find. Cortez finally abandoned the attempt, 
and a little later he returned disheartened to Spain. 
La Paz lay unvisited by the Spaniard until the coming 
of Sebastian Vizcaino, who established a colony at 
La Paz in 1596. It was then that the place was given 
the name which it has retained ever since, it having 
been adopted for the little settlement because of the 
peaceful ways in which the natives greeted the latest 
arrivals, who were led to treat them kindly through 
the influence of the Franciscan missionaries who ac- 
companied the expedition. But this peace was broken, 
as the chronicler relates, because one of the soldiers 
became so infatuated with a pearl which an Indian 
girl, the daughter of a chief, wore in a necklace that 
one day he tore it from her. This action enraged the 
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Indians; fighting broke out, and the Spaniards y, 
finally obliged to abandon La Paz; and so, rem; 
the chronicler Vetancort, ‘‘on account of one pearlh 
whole treasure was lost.’’ Later on, however, La 4 
was again occupied and eyer since it has been the cf 
post of the pearling industry in the Gulf of Califor; 
where a large part of the colored pearls of the wo, 
grey, black, peacock green, have been found. | 

Pearls, according to science, ‘‘are calcareous |; 
cretions of peculiar lustre, produced by. cer; 
molluscs, and valued as objects of personal orname., 
According to poetry, which long before science 5 
born, arrayed itself with images reflecting the be:t 
of this gem, pearls are the tears of angels, or of Io] 
women lamenting their lost lovers, or of water nymh 
weeping because of their longing for human souls) 
else, according to other antique legends, pearls 5 
perfect dewdrops, or globules of purest rain, whh 
falling into the sea, have been transformed. Scieie 
unmoved by such mystical ideas, says that pearls { 
merely pathological products. A particle of irritaty 
foreign substance, a grain of sand, perhaps, or a pr 
of broken shell, or a microscopically minute liv; 
creature, a parasite, finds its way into the interior 
the mollusc, which, it it can not eject the intruc) 
object, gradually covers it with layer after layer cl 
secretion that hardens and finally becomes a pearl 
fact which gives partial truth to the clever phrase 
the French scientist who wrote that ‘‘the most Hea 
ful pearl is only the sarcophagus of a worm.” 4 
poets and sages have drawn from this very fact i 
other and more luminous truth which has been : 
pressed in many forms in the myths and literature) 
nearly all races from the dawn of history—for t» 
point out that out of pain and disorder comes the rii 
ant gem which is universally symbolical of all thai 
pure and beautiful. Even although pearls may not) 
so costly as other gems they have been in all times ¢ 
ferred because of their manifold associations vi 
thoughts, emotions and aspirations which are deat: 
the hearts of mankind. =| 

An ancient mystical writer thus states his view) 
the pearl: 

“Forasmuch as the pearl is a product of life, wl! 
from an inward trouble and from a fault prod 
purity and protection, it is to be preferred: for! 
nothing does God so much delight as in tenderness ‘ 
lustre born of trouble and repentance.” 4 

The propagation of edible oysters has been succ: 
fully accomplished for a long period but all efforts 
achieve the same results with the pearl-bearing oy? 
have been failures. ‘The solution of the problem ! 
been sought by scientists and by the pearl interests 
the whole world. Gaston Vives believed he had sol 
it. He had worked at it for many years. His efi 
attracted scientific attention in Europe and the Uni 
States. There is respectful mention of his work in 
authoritative Book of the Pearl by George He 
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unz and Charles Hugh Stevenson. On two islands 
the Bay of La Paz he had established stations for 
e propagation of the pearl oyster, and in 1914 some 
the oysters had come to maturity, producing pearls 
considerable size. He was planning to reap the 
eat harvest of his life-long effort that very autumn. 
visited his big rambling house near the water many 
nes, and he told me of his work and his hopes that 
would culminate successfully, so that it would be 
cognized by the Mexican government, and he would 
ye its protection and support in bringing back the 
osperity and glory of the Gulf of California as one 
the world’s principal pearl producing waters. 

But there came a tragic end to his work. At dawn 
e morning, the city was suddenly assaulted by a band 
reyolutionists who had crossed over by night from 
» Mexican mainland, stolen through the desert sands 
‘rounding the city, and rushed its small garrison, 
ich it almost wiped out. This body of revolution- 
3 was lead by several pearl merchants of La Paz 
0 had long been Vives’s rivals, and who had sought 
wrest from him the secret of his method. Knowing 
o that he and other pearl merchants who had re- 
ined loyal to the federal government had rich treas- 
‘s of pearls stored in their safes, because the dis- 
bed conditions of the country had forbidden the 
ual visits of the buyers from Paris for nearly two 
irs, they also wished to loot this portable wealth. 
ves and two or three others of these merchants 
sped from the city, five minutes ahead of their 
‘mies, in a small launch which brought them out to 
; American ships at Pichilingue Cove. Ten minutes 
core that time, Vives was the wealthiest and most in- 
ntial man in Baja California. Until he succeeded 
‘eaching the American flagship, rifles potting at him 
m the shore, his life was not worth thirty cents, 
Ixican, and a bag full of pearls which he succeeded 
‘natching out of his safe as he fled was all that was 
i to him of his great possessions. 

t was not ordinary politics, not the driving power of 
lutionary ideas, which was responsible for the 
ve yet bloody battle of La Paz, although these ideas 
ce the ones which the leaders of the attacking party 
intatiously proclaimed. In reality it was the de- 
retive power of avarice and envy which brought on 
@ episode, after which there were many desolate 
iows and fatherless children weeping in the bullet- 
dled little city, or dragging themselves to pray for 
¢souls of their dead into the little Church of Our 
ay of Peace. 

‘hrough the high altar of that church—which 
ads in the main plaza, opposite the governor’s 
asion, where the hardest fighting occurred—some 
: 1e shots went crashing. Men seeking sanctuary in 
€sacred place were dragged out and shot—one of 
€i being a boy, the son of the sexton—a boy who 
only a non-commissioned officer, and who was shot 
t’ he had surrendered. And one of the bullets of 


that evil battle shattered the ruby lamp whose tongue 
of flame silently spoke of that God who came upon 
this earth to bid men love each other, and to follow 
Him, the Prince of Peace. 

“This is not war, no! It is murder. It is fratri- 
cide!” cried Father Rossi, as he told me about the 
horrors he had witnessed, and showed me the havoc 
made by the battle. Father Rossi was threatened be- 
cause the fugitives hid in his church. ‘Would you 
have me denounce them when they took shelter?” he 
indignantly asked the revolutionary officer. ‘That I 
will never do. You may kill me first.” Through his 
influence with the new commander, the Vicar Apostolic 
had a large share in preventing the reign of terror 
which seemed imminent after the fall of the city. 

Vives could not venture ashore again, because it was 
his most bitter personal enemy, a rival merchant in 
pearls, and also an expert trafficker in revolutions and 
conspiracies, who had entered La Paz at the head of 
600 Yaqui Indians who captured it. And in his pocket 
this man carried a commission from Carranza appoint- 
ing him the Constitutional Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor of the Southern District of Baja California, 
of which La Paz is the capital. 

A few months before this he had been forced to flee 
from La Paz in order to avoid arrest, in company with 
a number of fellow revolutionists against the federal 
government. These men returned with him in his hour 
of power. And he and they declared that Vives was 
the man who had denounced them as conspirators. 
Vives said that he knew nothing about the matter until 
it was all over, being in Mexico City at the time and 
out of communication with La Paz. But the revolu- 
tionist found the charge just what he wanted in order 
to triumph over his rival. And so he had come back 
to La Paz as its conqueror and ruler and Vives was 
the exiled fugitive in his place. 

A few days later, as the U. S. S. California steamed 
out of La Paz Bay, Sefor Vives stood at the rail and 
watched through his tears the revolutionists at work 
dragging up his pearl oysters. He went with us to 
San Francisco when the fleet was recalled a little later 
on, at the outbreak of the European war. He gave me 
some of his pearls as a token of appreciation for what 
he considered my efforts to help him in his misfortunes, 
and told me that he meant to go to Mexico City, as 
soon as he could safely do so, and try to regain pos- 
session of his charter and his property in La Paz. If 
successful, he meant to attempt his great pearl experi- 
ment all over again. I never heard of or from him 
again. The wreckage of revolutions is rarely restored. 
But I hope that for that patient, gentle searcher after 
the secret of the pearl, the words of Shakespeare came 
true at last: 


The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again, transform’d to orient pearl, 
Advantaging their loan with interest, 
Often times double gain of happiness. 
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Troubadours 


Tell me, sweet Virgin, were they troubadours, 
The ox, the ass which at the manger stood ? 
Surely they never sang on palace floors, 
These clumsy glee men of the neighborhood. 


Or were they rather quaint militia men 


Who mounted guard to keep thy Child from harm? 


Look how they lost their martial manner when 
The Child towards His mother reached his arm. 


Nay, but they must be senators of state, 

They stand so wise, they entertain a King. 
They give advice. And from their eye sedate 
Rolls a great tear. What precious counselling ! 


They were not mariners, and yet the deep 

Ne’er saw such look-out as they kept till morn. 
Astronomers, they could not fall asleep 

Over the day star in their manger born. 


O Virgin, who were they, this ox, this ass ? 

O Little Child, who could these masquers be? 
Their breath gave double sweetness to the grass. 
Their eyes were deep as ocean depths to Thee. 


DANIEL SARGENT. 


Trop Ta ra 


‘Why have you failed to keep 

Our rendezvous? 

Long have I lingered here 

Awaiting you. 

When you passed yesterday 

I bade you not to stay— 

When next you came my way 
Would do.” 


“ ‘Next time would do,’ indeed! 
How uselessly 
You stamp your dainty foot 
And wait for me. 
Your pouting is in vain— 
Quite silly to complain ; 
Love never comes again! 

You see?” 

FRANCES BOAL. 


Thunder at Night 


Circling, the thunder rolls across the night; 


Hovers above unsupple chiselled roof-tops, loop on loop. 


All sleeping creatures stir, aware of blight, 
Of some coiled threatening that nears .. . 
The thunder hawk wings, circling, through dim fears 
Above the little sleeping chicken-coop. 
KatTHryn WHITE RYAN. 


Though I irked for otherwhere all the while— 


% 


To a Poet Hesitating 


Out of song comes silence— 

Out of silence, bliss; 
When thy song is over, 
Hearken, breathless lover, { 

Hearken unto this: 

Love is ever speechless waiting 

In the soft eyes hesitating 
’Twixt a frown and kiss. 

So is silence unto singing 

As the nest unto the winging. | 
Sweet beyond all eloquence 

Is the solace that comes after 
Love’s decisive song ; 

Spills the cup of joy in laughter ; 
Here is rapture more intense 
Than what music can prolong. 

Wouldst thou in thy singing, poet, 
Love’s reward not miss? 

Cease thy prelude, then, and know it 
Silent in a kiss. 


Tuomas WALSH. © 


Snow-Vista i 


Along the vast, inviolate line of firs, \i 
Where frisking feet of lynx and dog-wolf go, | 
Never a lean-shanked wild-cat comes, but purrs 

And for a space grows tame; shrewd, lifted ears | 
Of fox and rabbit posting through the night, 

Furred creatures feed on song, though danger nears. 


In rhythm with the notes of falling snow, ! 
Forget their work, as, pausing in delight, | 


At dawn when low moons fade, the broad flakes run i 
To build snug homes for them against the wind; i 
For God has many a subtle way and kind i 
To guard His broods from death by cold or gun. | 
A black bear’s crippled cub—a doe gone blind— 

He knows them all, and watches every one. | 


| 


‘ 
: 
‘ 


J. Corson MILLER. 


Disguises 
They masked me like a human child when I was very yor 
Bodice lacing strait and high, long cloak flung; 
They taught me how to pace and praise, how to sit and s|I 


(Thick my hood and cloak are—you shall see no stir 
Of furry horns quivering or green wings awhir. . .) 


Out from their stiff-planted ring I hear the clumsy mirth 
Of those who mask for elfinhood as I am masked for eart) 


They have hired their starred wands from a costumer’s P/ 
Over my knitting-work I watch them and smile. . . 


(But never my own country, wild dancers among! 
They masked me like a human child when I was too young 


MarcGARET WIDDEMER. 


Meee: 
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THE RETURN OF 


HERMANN BAHR 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


hbstbildnis, by Hermann Bahr. Berlin: 8. Fischer Verlag. 
7 EEPING track of the wide world is now the only 


way to know oneself. Has it really been only 
™ thirty years since the Chicago World’s Fair 
uck people as a series of marvels and mysteries drawn 
mm strange places undreamed of? Well, Lenin has 
‘ced Russia upon the most unwilling of us; France 
; moved just across the street; and perhaps Musso- 
’s chief title to fame 
y be his extraordinary 
vertising of Italian ge- 
caphy and politics. And 
the inner record of 
ropean thought and ex- 
jience during the last 
f-century is meat and 
ak to those who wish 
‘see what our common 
lization has been or is 
lly to become. To this 
ord a substantial addi- 
a has been made by 
irmann Bahr’s Selbst- 
wnis. It is autobiogra- 
, of course, but man- 
gs by the force of cir- 
listances to become al- 
(t unconsciously epic. 
Jahr is fairly well 
iwn.* Though gener- 
looked upon as a 
y<esman of Vienna, or 
lier of young Vienna 
siaps, he has usually 
waged to stand just a 
{2 in advance of what- 
movements in litera- 
I proved characteristic 
qodern Germany as a 
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“impressionism,” “expressionism,” and similar mat- 
ters, so that his miscellaneous writings are almost an 
index to theories expressed in recent art. America 
has not been deaf to echoes of this varied work, al- 
though it is still quite possible to introduce Hermann 
Bahr. 

The present book is therefore first of all an agree- 
able chat about movements and people of some artistic 
importance. Bahr has 
been a natural traveler 
who picked his way into 
Berlin as a revolutionary 
young man; who learned 
the “sense of form” in 
Paris; who skirted the 
edges of Spanish tradition 
and culture; who saw 
what was going on in St. 
Petersburg; who dreamed 
away months among the 
stones of Rome; and who 
returned finally to that 
Austria which in the end 
was to be the more pas- 
sionately beloved by him 
because it had become 
only a name. Meanwhile 
names are thick and 
sparkling on the pages of 
the book. Barrés, Huys- 
mans, and Gautier rise 
momentarily from the 
Paris which they helped 
to provide with conversa- 
tion; German poets and 
artists are present in 
throngs; there is even a 
vivid anecdote of Duse’s 
rise to fame.  Every- 


Ele. No man’s plays emai 35% ae Bawa thing, people and places 


Lit better the various 

ées of naturalistic drama, and it would be difficult 
ind a novelist who reflects more sensitively the 
aging aspects of continental fiction. Then too, 
i» has talked lucidly—it is so seldom that a thor- 
fly up-to-date critic can be called lucid!—about 


| 
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“The Master was produced in New York during 1910; 
u Concert followed successfully in 1916. Both of these 
) may be read in translation. Himmelfahrt, a novel, is 
y known in this country but has not been put into English. 
Le nterdict upon all things German which followed the war 
} obably been responsible for the obscurity into which Bahr 
} tterly fallen. 


is dwelt upon with the fine 
sympathy of a man who has learned how to know 
the world without blurring the outlines of his home. 
Besides this packed and strangely vivid book, the aver- 
age volume of memoirs reads very much like 
Cranford. 

There is also a wealth of reflection on men and 
books. Bahr’s summaries of the differences between 
the German and the Frenchman are keenly and strik- 
ingly put. Baudelaire is grasped as aptly as Goethe. 
Nor have many known how to discuss Dostoievski 
more penetratingly—it would be possible to cull from 
this book brief passages that might congeal into a fine 
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running comment on the great Russian. Such a thought 
as the following proves Bahr’s discipleship. 

Everything that lives, every form, every being, has for 

me so much of charm that I can hardly bring myself to 
ask eventually what it is worth and whether after all it 
may not be harmful or even vile. There is no creature how- 
ever hideous, no beast however repulsive, upon which one 
will fail to see, after looking closely, some stray final gleam 

of beauty. It seems to me that with exiled Adam a merci- 
ful reflection of Paradise must have found its way into the 
fallen world. We do not look at one another closely 
enough, or we should all be in love one with the other. 


This profession of faith in charity may be an ex- 
planation of why its author’s thoughts run frequently 
to books which must be repudiated or to men whose 
lasting achievements were their sins. 

But Selbstbildnis, which tells its story with the con- 
stant flavor of letters and is never far from art, gains 
interest primarily from the narrative of personal de- 
velopment which it unfolds. We have seen that Bahr 
has been not only a European but also a very modern 
and radical European. Indeed, neither the thought of 
Kant nor the economics of Marx nor the naturalism 
of Emile Zola failed to interest him. To some extent 
he was the promoter and apostle of these things. No 
idea to which the unsettled minds of recent Europe 
turned for strength and satisfaction quite passed him 
by. He was like a pool of water, which all movements 
and philosophies tinted with their glow. 

That this pool should in the end prove solidly and 
unchangeably Catholic is the spiritual adventure— 
almost the miracle—to which Selbstbildnis testifies. 
How could a master among dishevelled modern souls 
—those lauded for our benefit, for instance, so breezily 
and decisively by such critics as Dr. Lewisohn—come 
back in the end to the faith ecclesiae sancti Dei and 
hold it with the fervor of a child? Convert narratives 
are always interesting because they cannot avoid being 
dramatic. ‘This one is unusual, however, because it is 
a conclusion drawn from everything modern culture 
had to offer—almost, it might be said, from everything 
Europe has experienced. It has come out of the depths 
from which we feel that western civilization must rise 
if it is not to perish utterly and forever. 

Bahr tells the story piecemeal, a shred here and there 
between the layers of his life, so that it may not seem 
to have happened suddenly, as in the case of Claudel 
who leaned against the cathedral pillar and believed. 
No. The Bahr household had been Catholic, though 
very liberal in the sense of a point of view described 
thus— 


Liberalism rests upon the assumption that the nature 
of man is identical with the moral law. It believes that 
if man is once wholly free and at the disposition of the 
instincts of his own rational nature, he cannot do anything 
that is other than good; only because he was a slave did 
man learn to misunderstand his nature and forcibly mis- 
construe its faculties. Just as soon as he breaks the chains 
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of convention, his true nature will burst forth once ag 
irrepressibly good. 


In this fashion was the French Revolution reflec, 
in Austria as it had been elsewhere: progress we; 
come when freedom did, the future would be king wa 
the past was dead in its grave. 

There can be no doubt that the chaos of modn 
thought, with the break-up of Catholic society wl} 
preceded it, is due almost entirely to belief in the pp 
ciple that human nature is capable of perfection by 
very fact that it is human. Bahr’s account of }; 
Austria was liberalized is of interest— 


So strongly and directly alive was the inheritancio 
centuries of Benedictine education in them [the profe:; 
who since 1860 have ruled Austria intellectually and ly 
renounced their ancestral faith], so completely did 
ligious discipline hold sway over every affectation,s 
wholly had obedience to the moral law become a sei} 
nature with them, that this heritage of century-old etl 
training, this product of immemorial Benedictine cultt 
this second nature put on slowly by succeeding generatiy 
could be quite unconsciously mistaken for human nat 
Only in countries with a very old Catholic civiliza) 
could there take place this confusion of a spiritual cul 
earned by the daily practice of a thousand years, ee i 
threatened by original sin, and just as constantly redeee 
by newly acquired grace, with human nature. Only inc 
countries could the folly be believed that man, whi: 
Kant says is in the order of things evil, may be ter 
good ! 


i 
3 
Yet it was in this Austria, Catholic still in ni 
though sick unto death with modernism, reliance u) 
a political bureaucracy, and contented renouncenn 
of its historic past, that Bahr grew through boyh«« 
At Salzburg he met the teacher whose influence 
never totally to fade. ‘Julius Steger, a priest 1 
professor, taught me not only Greek, but how to lr. 
Indeed, for young Bahr, Greek itself became a mare 
of mortality. “Whoever,” he tells us rather mys! 
ingly, ‘“‘looks deeply enough into the eyes of the anti 
world, will suddenly find Our Lord Jesus lookin 
him through it.” Both this and the older faith pas’ 
however. Nothing remained but the desire to |" 
to laugh, to learn. One desperate adventure lect 
another; one cause was flung into the ash heap for 
sake of a second, more flamingly new. Bahr ! 
ostracized from his country because of radical vit‘ 
his voice was raised on behalf of dreamy, material! 
social schemes; and he began to write widely, 08 
malodorously. 
Then came Paris and the search for art. Rem! 
ably enough, Bahr attributes the first step in his ref 
to Zola’s epigram, ‘‘a phrase well made is a 9? 
deed.”’ This led first of all to a revaluation of nati 
ism in art and then to a search for the beautiful. ) 
puts the matter thoughtfully— 


A sense of quality stirred in me, of that qualidl w 
was independent of my whims: it was self-sufficient! 
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had no need of relationships with me nor did it ask for 
my consent or that of others; it rested in itself, obedient 
to its own laws, indefinable by us but laying bounds to 
itself. Now for the first time I felt again that there was 
a Power over me, and I knew that towards that Power a 
human being could conduct himself only as a servant. For 
simultaneously with the idea of quality and my growing 
concern with it, there appeared a set of standards: the 
meaning of worth and worthlessness came home to me, 
and seemed something ordained for me to follow—some- 
thing that paid no attention to my notions but presided 
by reason of its own majesty. A ladder was immoveably 
: present: transitory appearances gave way to form, change 
was halted, and permanence was manifest to me, almost 
‘within the reach of my hand—permanence unmoved by 
time and bringing to me in the midst of the stream of 
' flitting things a pledge of the eternal. Now for the first 
‘time my life had a meaning, and dwelt in the morning 
glow of a way to live. 


“wenty years more were required for the work 
‘egeneration to reach completion. They were years 
which he followed Baudelaire, who said in his artist’s 
iner—Le soif insatiable de tout ce qui est au dela 
que voile la vie, est la preuve la plus vivante de 
ye immortalité. ‘Then in the end there was near- 
to death, and a sharp phrase of Nietzsche’s. 
aally the awful aspect of the long suffering mercy 
God brought me to my knees,” says Bahr. The 
ils of the conversion are not worked out for us to 
and enumerate. Perhaps the reader may therefore 
ict that the conclusion drawn from Zola’s phrase 
1 somewhat abrupt and bizarre, nor does it seem 
: our author is even yet quite as thoroughly cleansed 
sola as he might desirably be. 

‘ikewise there is mingled with the earnestness of a 
tluding summary of his religious experience Bahr’s 
“ation to paradox— 


Before the eruption of that ghastly malady of the spirit 
which is known as rationalism, no man would have hit 
upon the bottomless idea that he could drink through his 
fingertips. Kant is the physician who has cured the west- 
2m world of such a malady. I had been trained too 
thoroughly in Kant from my boyhood to dream of pulling 
ny own head out of the swamp. My vehement craving 
‘or authority, without which beauty, goodness and truth, 
so essentially necessary to my life, must remain unattain- 
tble, could not be satisfied with purely human theories. . . 
The mere historical circumstance that God once appeared 
om earth and died for us was also unable to aid me, so 
ong as He simply left me alone. I was only then to be 
escued when He Himself should lift me up, give Himself 
o me, and make me certain that gradually I would lessen 
‘Ay attachment to myself and strengthen my love for 
lier. 

_ Of all the religions which I know, only the Catholic 
Zhurch offers this assurance. The others do not even dare 
2 propose it. Then too, my spirit is much too proud for 
bedience to a church which in any way grants that salva- 
on might possibly be found without its assistance. If 
church admits to me that I might perhaps be able to 
‘et along without it, my self confidence would never per- 
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mit me to refrain from the attempt to experiment. Only 
the church extra quam nulla salus is at all worth a trial. 
If one can reach the goal otherwise, why the added com- 
plication? A church which regards itself, so to speak, as 
one among many variants of a lost text, can offer me no 
certitude; and of uncertainties I have quite enough of 
my own. 


Since then Bahr has tested his faith, realizing mean- 
while “that I had always been, in my deepest heart 
. whenever I was really in touch with what I really 
was, a Catholic.” His is a very human, a very grip- 
ping record. To have swum through the welter of 
modernity to the rock of Catholic tradition; to have 
found there the citadel by which the destiny of man, 
in his social no less than in his individual aspects, is 
guarded; and to have bent the knee while many scoffed 
—that is a career which Americans, who are handed 
so many faded flowers from European gardens, really 
ought to know. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RUSSIA 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


HEN listening in Judge Ford’s Court on 
Armistice Day to the arguments for and 
against the handing over of Russian Church property 
in America to Father Kedrovsky, I could not help re- 
flecting on the fact that the ecclesiastical “reform”? 
movement in Russia changes almost every month. Just 
as the title “Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic” 
has now been superseded by ‘‘The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics” and the name “Leningrad” has re- 
placed “Petrograd,” so the title ‘Living Church” has 
disappeared, its place having been taken by “the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church.” ‘There are therefore two in- 
stitutions in Russia called “the Orthodox Church,” 
one with the Patriarch at its head, and one ruled by 
a body which calls itself ‘‘the Sacred Synod,” and at 
the present moment it is Judge Ford’s business to de- 
cide which of these two bodies has the right to appoint 
metropolitans in this country. 
I shall try in this article to make the situation clear, 
even at the risk of being somewhat dry and technical. 
In the first place the Patriarch Tikhon is undoubt- 
edly the Patriarch of Russia, for he was elected by the 
last free Convocation that met in Russia—the 
Convocation of Bishops which met in Moscow on 
August 15, 1917. Two months earlier, that is, in June, 
1917, a Great Sobor or Conclave of the Russian 
Church met in Moscow, being the first representative 
council of that church which had met for over 200 
years, the last having come together in 1721, during 
the reign of Peter the Great. Like the Convocation 
of Bishops, this Great Sobor was perfectly free, per- 
fectly canonical. It was composed of the entire 
hierarchy — metropolitans, archbishops, _ bishops, 
archpriests, priests, and other delegates, every two 
hundred parishioners being represented by two priests 
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and two laymen—for in congresses of the Russian 
Church, the delegates are not all in holy orders—the 
whole number present being 1,072. 

Of all the reforms carried out by this Sobor, the 
only one that need interest Judge Ford is that relating 
to the Patriarch, who is declared to be amenable for 
his administration to the Sobor or Great Council. In 
spiritual matters he must govern with the Holy Synod, 
and in temporal matters with the Supreme Church 
Council. 

Since August, 1917, no canonical Sobor has been 
called, for “the Red Sobor” of May 2, 1923, was 
uncanonical, and as the “Living Church” is equally un- 
canonical, its appointment of Father Kedrovsky to the 
see of New York is ultra vires. 

Why do I say that “the Red Sobor” of May 2 was 
uncanonical? For a hundred reasons, of which I shall 
try to indicate a few. It did not call itself a “Sobor:” 
it called itself a ‘Local Church Council,” but it was 
not even that—it was a collection of priests and laymen 
without any ecclesiastical power whatever. ‘These 
priests and laymen had not been convoked by proper 
authority. They had been called together by a group 
of insubordinate priests who called themselves “the 
Living Church,” but who were not and are not a 
church at all, who are not and are not an administra- 
tive organ in the Orthodox Church. Moreover, the 
assembly was, to a disgraceful extent, ‘‘packed,”’ priests 
and bishops antagonistic to the “Living Church” being 
kept out of it, and only priests who had identified 
themselves with the reformers being admitted. 

This assembly was a grotesque caricature of a 
church congress. It had no more ecclesiastical juris- 
diction than the conclave of actors in Dominican habits 
who fill the stage in the second last act of Bernard 
Shaw’s St. Joan. It was a mock convocation whose 
proceedings were a shameful parody on religion, al- 
most as shameful a parody as the blasphemous anti- 
Christmas processions which I saw myself in the streets 
of Moscow two years ago, processions in which bogus 
monks pronounced bogus benedictions on jeering gangs 
of atheists. The language wherein the members of 
this sham synod indulged was absolutely un-Christian, 
even anti-Christian. Vvedensky, a leading figure at 
this congress, proposed a resolution of thanks to the 
All-Russian Executive Committee and to Lenin, ‘‘the 
tribune of social truth.” ‘‘We must bear witness be- 
fore the world,” he said, “‘the political truth exists only 
in Soviet Russia. I do not blaspheme: I feel that at 
this moment Christ is with us.’’ Another resolution 
declared that “the Soviet government is not a persecu- 
tor of the Church, but on the contrary, it is the only 
government in the world that aims at establishing the 
ideal kingdom of God.” In face of the persecution the 
Church was undergoing at that very moment, and of 
the repeated repudiation of religion by all the Soviet 
leaders and by all their organs in the press, such langu- 
age as this is monstrous. 


The point is, however, that this “synod,” being) 
uncanonical assembly, had no right to unfrock 
Patriarch, who is still, therefore, the head of the I 
sian Church. He is assisted by a synod, “the Eh 
Synod,” it is called, which last met, so far as In 
aware, on May 21, in the Donskoi monastery on wl} 
occasion it passed a number of resolutions. It const 
of four metropolitans, five archbishops, and 1 
bishop. There also functions, under the Patriar) 
direction, a Supreme Church Council composed) 
twelve prelates and four laymen. The “Liny 
Church” is ruled by what is called “the Sacred Syn} 
presided over by the Metropolitan Evdokim, but i 
synod is clearly uncanonical. It does not represent) 
Russian Church, and it cannot, therefore, make vi 
ecclesiastical appointments in America or elsewhe 
Moreover, several of its members are reported to hy 
made their submission to the Patriarch; and the wl] 
New Church organization is short of money. Ati 
time of the English Reformation, the reformed cley 
were kept alive by the transfer to them of the proj: 
ties whereon their Catholic predecessors had lived, y 
no such transfer has taken place in the present instaie 
The Soviet government nationalized everything, lty 
ing the clergy to be supported by the Faithful. Wi 
it is a fact of which I have personal knowledge, ta 
the only Orthodox clergy in Russia who are being " 
ported by the laity are the clergy who take their orc 
from Patriarch Tikhon. Those who take their ort 
from the organization which formerly called it] 
“the Living Church,” get no support from the 12 
and their churches are only frequented by ignoin 
people who come there without knowing that 1 
change has taken place. . 

At one time I was under the impression that 1 
Living Church would dominate all Russia, but ta 
was at a time when that church had just been sta 
and one could only guess what would happen tcl 
Having watched it for the last six months, I now® 
that it is being starved by lack of financial sup}! 
either from the Soviet government or from Ortho) 
Russians. This does not mean, unfortunately, that! 
Orthodox Church is saved: far from it. Disinte’ 


tion is going on at a great rate, and the death of 
Patriarch may mean a complete collapse. But it ! 


not mean the triumph of “‘the Living Church.” 
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THE IMPERFECT DINNER PARTY 


By HELEN WALKER 


‘The drawing room of Mrs. Chase-Lyon’s home in 
Be York, discreetly East, of course. Mrs. Chase- 
yn, who is awaiting her dinner guests, has the round 
leless face of a cherub, with weak blue eyes. She 
tucked her rather strident red hair up under a silver 
ban in whose folds glistens a diamond crescent— 
because her particular guest tonight is to be the 
ian mystic, [-Tellem-Blah—grand bulbul of a secret 
201 of philosophy, who has come to New York to 
the secret to Those Who Are Ready.—A maid, 
ble to understand his non-Christian name, an- 
nces—‘Mr.—Blah.”’ ) 

Ars. Chase-Lyon :—I knew it was you. I felt your 
sence before you were announced. 
-Tellem-Blah:—Yes. You would. Tonight you 
ong to the East—my land—with your radiant head. 


Ars. Chase-Lyon (uncomfortably feeling for stray 
»s of hair which may have escaped the turban) :— 
w flattering! I should adore living in the East. 
me about it. 

-Tellem-Blah :—Ah—we only waste time when we 
(k of other things than the Soul. Talk to me of 
* spirit. I wish to know your soul—to caress it. 
{rs. Chase-Lyon (who is a little deaf, and not very 
‘er at catching I.-T.-B.’s broken English) :—My 
it? 

The maid announces Mr. Blair.) 

Irs. Chase-Lyon:—You clever, busy man! How 
> of you to be so punctual. Mr. Blair, this is Mr. 
[llem-Blah, our great Eastern mystic. 

fr. Blair:—How do you do? First visit to New 
ye? 

‘Tellem-Blah :—Yes. 

Ir, Blair:—Seen the Stock Exchange? 
):-T.-B.:—No. 

lr. Blair:—The Woolworth Building? 
IT.-B.:—No. 

Ir. Blair (thinking hard) :—The Zoo? 
IT.-B.:—No. My hungry pupils suffice. 

Ir. Blair (uncomfortably) :—I see. 

("he maid announces Miss Chatterson.) 

liss Chatterson :—So sweet of you to ask me, Mrs. 
<e-Lyon. 

(drs. Chase-Lyon introduces Miss Chatterson, 
goes to greet Senator Folson, who has just en- 
¢ with Mrs. Youngwidow. They are followed by 
in and a woman—the woman, tall and blonde, is 
‘ped in something extraordinarily resembling a 
jo blanket.) 

ie Chase-Lyon:—Oh, how lovely! I haven't 
Tyou two since you were married. Mrs. Young- 
liv, do you know our famous playwright, Mrs. 
e—(she is interrupted by the blonde Navajo, 


who says crisply —“Miss Georgette Soule, if you 
please!’ ) 

Mrs. Chase-Lyon :—Er—ah—but weren't you two 
married last month? 

Miss Georgette Soule:—Quite. But while I am 
Mr. Morse’s wife, I am not Mrs. Morse. 

Mrs. Chase-Lyon:—Really! How interesting! 

Miss Georgette Soule:—No—I retain the name I 
was born with, and, I hope, the individuality. You see 
I was one of the charter members of a club called The 
Woman Speaks—one of the basic ideas of which is 
that all women should keep their maiden names, mar- 
ried, divorced or single. Charlie is quite in sympathy 
with us. I shouldn’t have married him if he hadn’t 
been. 

(Charlie smiles lamely.) 

Mrs. Chase-Lyon:—But my dear—it seems to me 
that you did change your name once. I remember as 
a little girl you were called Joyous. 

Miss Georgette Soule :—Ah—that’s a different mat- 
ter. My career demanded that I replace Joyous with 
Georgette. The press is so merciless. A play by 
Joyous Soule would draw no end of ridicule. Equally 
poor would be a play by Mrs. Charles Morse—no 
distinction at all. 

Mrs. Youngwidow :—But really—isn’t it very con- 
fusing? How is one to know—er— 

Miss Georgette Soule :—Not in the least. 

(Charlie has edged away into a far corner and is 
talking to Miss Chatterson.) 

You see I wear no wedding ring—a sign of woman’s 
ancient bondage—only this little-finger ring of jade is 
the symbol of our perfect union. Charlie has his. 
name; I, mine; he, his apartment: I, mine; he, his 
freedom; I,—(she suddenly sees Charlie in the far 
corner.) Charlie! Come and tell Mrs. Youngwidow 
how perfectly we have arranged things. 

(At this juncture, Mr. Chase-Lyon enters incon- 
spicuously and greets his wife’s guests. The maid 
announces Mrs. Ernest Uplift.) 

Mrs. Youngwidow (who has pounced upon I-Tel- 
lem-Blah, is heard saying to him in a sudden lull of 
conversation) :—Yes, I know I’m psychic. At night, 
when I lie in bed, I have the curious power of being 
able to stop cats fighting in the rear. [ simply say 
over and over to myself, gently, firmly—“Go away.— 
Peace.—Love one another.—Go away.” 

I-Tellem-Blah:—Ah, lucky lady. You are one of 
the Few who Are Ready. You must come to my classes. 

Mrs. Ernest Uplift (in strident tones to Senator 
Folson) :—But what is the Administration going to do. 
about the important question of vocational training for 
convicts ? 
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Miss Chatterson (aside to Mr. Blair) :—Hasn’t 
that woman a typical middle-western voice? She must 
be a native of Illinois. They never lose that twang. 

Mrs. Ernest Uplift (in loud tones to Senator Fol- 
son) :—But you see, Senator, I am a native Russian— 
lived all my life in Russia until four years ago. 

Mrs. Chase-Lyon (edging around to the other side 
of I-Tellem-Blah, whispers to him) :—You must not 
mind my dear, quiet little husband. He is such a good 
business man. But he—ah—does not care much for 
society—if you know what I mean—he lacks the social 
flair. 

I-Tellem-Blah (with sympathy) :—Ah, brave lady! 
I feel waves of courage spreading out from your soul. 
You must come to the meeting tomorrow night. It is 
time. 

Miss Chatterson (who has cornered Senator F.) :— 
Senator, shall I have my hair bobbed? You see, I have 
a friend who has had her’s done in Paris, and it’s so 
becoming. But her hair is dark and mine is light. 
She was in love with two men and couldn’t decide 
which one to marry. One is rich, and the other is 
clever. And she said that really having her hair 
bobbed cleared things tremendously, for one suitor was 
furious and the other loved it. So she chose the one 
who was furious. She thought that showed so much 
character. I have the same problem to face, for my 
hair is beginning to bore me—and I have a suitor — 
a New York man (her’s is in Paris)—only mine 1s 
straight and her’s is curly. But if I put water on mine, 
the waves come. But she had her’s permanently 
waved. Her’s is more unruly, if you know what I 
mean. But mine is the silky kind, with little curls at 
the back of the neck. And I could use magic curlers 
if a permanent seemed too drastic. What would you 
advise, Senator? 

(The Senator bolts.) 

Mrs. Ernest Uplift:—Yes, I learned English in 
America. Then I went to England. But I couldn’t 
understand what they were talking about. The 
English ruin the American language. 

(A famous lady novelist, Miss Sinecure, and a non- 
descript gentleman are announced.) 

Miss Sinecure:—Ah, Mrs. Chase-Lyon—charming 
to be here. Where is your cat? 


Mrs. Chase-Lyon (startled) :—My cat! Why— 
you must be thinking of someone else. We haven't 
had a cat for years. 

Miss Sinecure (furiously):—What? No. cat? 


But didn’t my secretary tell you when she accepted 
this invitation that I never go out to dinner unless 
there’s to be a cat? 

Mrs. Chase-Lyon (confused) :—Why, no. She 
must have forgotten. But perhaps we can get one 
for you. (Distracted.) John! (Mr. Chase-Lyon, 
who has been standing inconspicuously in a corner, 
approaches.) John, our dear Miss Sinecure wants 
a cat. (Mrs. Chase-Lyon melts helplessly away.) 
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Miss Sinecure:—Yes. I must be going, Mr. Chie 
Lyon. You have no cat. Good evening. (i 
moves toward the door.) | 

Mr. Chase-Lyon (stopping a passing tray of cck 
tails) :—Don’t go before you have one of these, ); 
Sinecure. (He forcibly feeds Miss Sinecure; ty 
draws along breath.) Do you own a cat, Miss S¢ 
cure? : 
Miss Sinecure (replying with dignity) :—l alw) 
have acat. Have you ever had one, Mr. Chase-Lyi 

Mr. Chase-Lyon (gently, with a mournful sigh) - 
Ah, yes. = 

Miss Sinecure:—My first one was a Maltese, 
adored him. He died. Inowhave another. 

Mr. Chase-Lyon:—What! You have anoth: 
Oh, then you are not worthy to love cats, Miss Se 
cure. . 

Miss Sinecure (indignantly) :—But I am one of 1 
few people who really know and appreciate them. 

Mr. Chase-Lyon:—Never. Not if you could 
place your first love with another. You see I hy 
been more worthy of cats than you, Miss Sinecure, 
loved mine. She died. I have never had another, 
have always been true to my first. Ah, I am afii 
you are faithless, Miss Sinecure. Not only shel 
you not have replaced your cat—but it is disloyal: 
his memory to demand a new and strange cat at evr 
party you attend. (By this time Miss Sinecure’s t 
are moist.) ave another cocktail, Miss Sinecie 
You see we have much in common. I believe we 
to sit next to each other at dinner. I want to hi 
more about your dear departed cat. 

Mrs. Youngwidow (to I-Tellem-Blah) :—I'm sot 
terested in your work and should adore joining a cli 
You may telephone me when I may come. My nt 
ber is Atwater 9991. ! 

I-Tellem-Blah (taking out pencil and card) :—t 
water, what? | 

(Dinner is announced.) | 


To Dante 


(On the occasion of the Broadway film version of the fale 


Six centuries had gifted you with fame 
Aglow like stardust in the wintry night 
With that resplendent instancy of light 
That beats about the glory of your name. . 
But time grew jealous of this rich acclaim, 
And deftly spun the notion that you might ! 
(With sundry adaptations) earn the right a 
To be a movie star in Broadway’s game. 
The many circles in your woeful Hell 
Included—so they ‘found—the pit of lust, | 
(A spot that screens superlatively well!) 

And so they dealt your dream this mordant thrus 
To film it as the flashback in a plot ; 
Of Modern Business and its gilded pot! 


R. Dana SKINNER. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Moods of O’Neill 


T is very easy to poke ridicule at Eugene O’Neill, particu- 
larly if you have a perverse inclination to resent hero 
rship, and it is perhaps easier still to float with the current 
‘agai that pronounces him the symbol of a new era in 
yerican dramatics. But the really difficult task is to sit down 
etly and to try to understand just what this sensitive and 
her morose dramatist is seeking. For his is plainly a troubled 
| sincere mind, torn between the alluring beauty of an ideal 
tld and the vast mountain of disillusionment, drabness, irony 
| decay which he sees about him everywhere he goes. He 
| witness to innumerable minor tragedies both of soul and 

y that escape most of us in our preoccupation with the 
jous tasks of life. He seems to gather these tragedies to 
‘self, to become a tortured part of them, and then, in a mood 
ch is half exasperation and half bitter pain, to lay them 
+ for us on the stage. Decidedly he is worth an effort at 
- understanding. . 

n the four episodes of life on the seas which the Province- 
in Players have grouped under the name of S. S. Glencairn, 
ae an exceptional chance to see the genesis of much that 
Teil has since accomplished. For these were his early 
ts, bitter, sardonic, rather chaotic efforts, not worth very 
ih in themselves, but of value precisely because they show 
(2 clearly than finished and maturer work the bent of mind 
| soul which later produced The Hairy Ape, and more 
tly, Desire Under the Elms. For the moment, then, it is 
‘to forget the later work, and to regard S$. S. Glencairn 
it were our first introduction to an unknown O’Neill. 
.ere we have four glimpses of the sea as witnessed by a very 
al type of mind. It is not enough to say that any normally 

-bred and sensitive young man would gather the same 
jession from long service in the forecastle. That would be 
{1e. For you may recall that one of the classic stories of 
sea, Two Years Before the Mast, was written by a Harvard 
juate, a young man of sensitive tastes, who spent two years 

's life as a common sailor, and in later years proved his 
tess of skin by a passionate devotion to the freedom of the 
\3 which cost him many hours of anguish and bitter trial. 
{his total impression of the sea and its life, in days noted 
‘cruelty and crushing circumstance, was wholly unlike 

lill’s. I do not mean that the facts were different, but 
Ir the mental impressions from the facts. The difference, 
lak, lies in this: that one was able to hold himself aloof 
hently to obtain a perspective, whereas the other made every 
int a part of himself and suffered doubly, first in the seeing 

Jhen in the living of the other man’s experience. O’Neill 

| ot disentangle himself from events. In this lies his power 

l is weakness, 

Lamatically the four episodes of S. S. Glencairn are unim- 
tit. They show a definite interpretive ability, the power 
(vey to you and me a mood or the inner tragedy of a situa- 
but they utterly lack creative genius as applied to the 
ae. That is, they do not by plot, arrangement, dialogue 
en by characterization pass beyond the trite and obvious. 
€ is no suspense, no alternation of mood, no situation which 
0th forcing a decision serves as a test for character. There 
¢noment in which the brute is raised above himself, or the 


finer man faces catastrophe. At times there is a sentimentality 
which is almost maudlin. Yet withal, O’Neill makes you feel 
the mood of the sea as he himself has felt it. The drama, such 
as it is, is the drama which you yourself, as spectator, supply, the 
powerful insistent awesome brooding of the sea itself. It is 
drama suggested, not created. 

But if these episodes lack importance for the theatre, they 
yield a rich commentary on O’Neill himself. Their very lack 
of dramatic value shows to what an extent O’Neill allows him- 
self to absorb and be absorbed by a mood, or the imagined suf- 
ferings of others. This, as I said, is his great weakness, one 
which he has overcome to a large extent in his later work, but 
which will rise persistently to plague him as he passes from one 
sombre mood to another. It is also his strength, in so far as 
his keen responsiveness to suffering, or to injustice, or to the 
tragedy of a great mental conflict, furnishes him with richer 
and more varied materials to mold and fashion. But it is 
essential for every dramatist or story teller to be able, at some 
point, to step back from his work and glimpse it as if it were a 
thing apart, to be certain that merely because he feels something 
very strongly himself he has not exaggerated the importance of 
the obvious or weakened its force through lack of contrast. Mr. 
O’Neill is too much like a very powerful swimmer too far 
from land in the ocean of his own feelings. 


Inkwells and Divorce 


TS Claire may not be a great actress, but she has at least 

three qualifications for becoming an exceptionally good one. 
She has a feeling for pathos, which her managers are always 
anxious to exploit as sentimentality; she invariably establishes 
a good rapport with her audience; and she has just the neces- 
sary repose to make her comedy effective and above the plane 
of farce. The only obstacles to her artistic success are a too 
easily won popularity, which may prevent her undergoing the 
discipline of rigid training, and a lack of imagination on the 
part of her managers which may shut her out of a role giving 
her talents adequate scope. 

Certainly Grounds for Divorce, as a play, is way below the 
parity of her powers. It is a sophisticated and rather artificially 
constructed skit on the mania for divorce, in which the throw- 
ing of inkwells plays an important part. If you frankly accept 
it as second rate farce, it is not bad of its kind, and it most 
emphatically holds up to ridicule the trivialities which underlie 
most modern divorces. But save for two or three minutes in 
the last act, it gives Ina Claire no more chance for real acting 
than a trite Avery Hopwood mixed drink. Some day a dis- 
cerning manager may capture her for a legitimate play—a 
play with serious, and possibly even tragic moments. Then [ 
think we shall discover that we have had an important actress 
hidden too long by froth. 


The “Best” and Other People 


[2 is always disappointing to see a first act in the vein of 
good comedy and then to have to readjust yourself to rather 
mediocre farce for the remaining scenes. This is what happens 


in The Best People. Yet in the end you have to confess to 
being well amused, so that to raise any serious objection is 
somewhat ungrateful. Too many playwrights nowadays have 
forgotten that the major object of the theatre is to entertain. 
Those that have not forgotten merit our respect—tfor all their 
crudities and slapstick. 

The Best People is full of shop worn characters—the inde- 
pendent flapper, her morose and equally independent brother, 
her father and mother and uncle, all of the very best people 
(though from their conversation you would seldom suspect it) 
the chauffeur from the untrammeled West, whom the flapper 
must marry, and the incredibly demure show girl whom the 
son picks as his wife. But the situations are fairly well con- 
trived, and they have the merit of reaching popular sympathy. 
Nearly every one is ready to admit that the best people cease 
to be the best the moment they become proud—and as very few 
people ever admit their pride, our present day audiences are 
quite ready to side with the chauffeur and the show girl. They 
dare not do otherwise. The play would be complete if George 
M. Cohan could wave an American flag at the last slow curtain. 
But he would be ungracious if he failed to make a bow to 
Florence Johns for the one amazingly good piece of character 
acting of the evening. 


For Your List of Plays 


¢ ieee following brief summary might prove useful whether 
you are living or visiting in New York or watching for 
New York productions which are going “on the road.” 
Plays not included will be reviewed later and added to the 
list. 


Conscience—A rather poor play of an I. W. W. agitator who 
kills his wife and sees ghosts, redeemed in part by the 
remarkable acting of Lilian Foster, a newcomer. 


Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
into the problem of two generations under one roof. 


The Haunted House—In which Owen Davis satirizes mystery 
plays and gives you a new mystery to solve. An 
amusing farce. 

The Farmer’s Wife—Perhaps the best comedy of the season 

with a splendid cast headed by the Coburns. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray—With Ethel Barrymore—an 
interesting revival. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


Dancing Mothers—In which a 
mother does the reverse. 
unhealthy. 

Grounds for Divorce—Reviewed in this number. 

Expressing Willie—A polite and somewhat artificial satire on 
psychoanalysis and faddists in general. 

The Fake—In which a murder for the sake of eugenics and 
general convenience is made to appear quite the thing 
to do. A play that should never have been produced. 

The Werewolf—Deserving sudden oblivion. 

The Best People—Reviewed in this number. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty chord 
in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play, 
which tries to be pacifist but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

Lazybones—The best rural comedy of many years. 
well acted. 


flapper reforms and her 
Well acted, but the outlook 


Very 


Musical Plays and Revues—Whenever space permits, we 


shall list the best of this endless collection. Madame 
Pompadour, Rose Marie, The Dream Girl and Annie 
Dear seem to be the decided hits. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Pre-Romanesque Churches of Spain, by Georgiana God; 
King. Bryn Mawr College Press. 


(Ge indefatigable traveler and author of The W:. 
; St. James of Campostela, Miss Georgiana Goddard I, 
pursues her studies in the Visigothic and Mozarabie ; 
another book on Pre-Romanesque Churches of Spain. Of 
Visigothic churches there are “only three standing with a }; 
ful of remote little chapels that nobody sees.” Of the last | 
of the Visigoths, Miss King avers that they “were very’ 
others, or little better, strong men of a tempered courage) 
covetous, not mean-minded, just, splendid, pious, chaste. ‘) 
were Spaniards now: silently, invisibly, the land had i 
them. ‘They had the irony, the individualism, the terrible; 
sion of religion, the adult intellectual detachment that art 
birth-marks of Spain.” The photographs show the few rer: 
of their pious foundations, and they are exquisite for all, 
fragmentary condition, even if they poorly represent the 
churches and monasteries that were destroyed or later 1 
“for their sanctity or importance, diocesan or municipal.’ 

With the coming of the Arab conquerors—for whom | 
King has also some kindly words—‘“new building wasi 
bidden, but the Christians kept most of their churches: 
monasteries, and the great basilica of St. Laurence at Cox 
was shared between the two faiths (Christians and Mos: 
till the first independent Emir, Abd-er-Rahman I, rebuilt 
a mosque.” 

The intercourse with Syrians and Armenians, and th 
fluence of Constantinople seem to have been easy and cé 
and Miss King makes a highly interesting guide throug’ 
intricacies of architectural development and the varying | 
characteristics that were finally to be confronted witl 
advent of the Renaissance. She rounds up her argum| 
“True it is that in every age change fell too soon upon ‘ 
So on Mozarabic art a wind blew out of the north, chit 
and Gothic never came to fruition: and the magic wit? 
which was birthright of the lineage of Churriguerra til] 
dried leaves it drove down the wind and was lost. Art ci 
be imported, only the moulds of it.” 


The Island of the Mighty, by Padraic Colum. New ) 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


Tue stories of the Mabinogion—‘“the saga of youtl: 
youth seen with youth’s eyes’—taken out of the four? 
century Red Book of Hergest by Lady Charlotte Guest) 
been the basis of Mr. Padraic Colum’s fine book of ( 
literature in The Island of the Mighty. Mr. Colum A 
poetical discretion selected the most virile and appeali; 
the tales, developed them into modern forms, reduce 
difficulty of Welsh spelling, and given our young folk a lui 


store of delight and imaginary companionship with the | 
of the ancient world. } 


Espiritu Santo, by Henrietta Dana. Skinner. New 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.25. a 
; 


Many readers will thank P. J. Kenedy and Sons #) 
new edition they have issued of Henrietta Dana Skit 
charming and romantic novel, Espiritu Santo. This deli! 
story retains its old attractiveness and warrants the inte! 
the newer generation of novel-readers. 
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BOOKS 


listory of Religion in the United States, by Henry K. 
ve. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75 


ROFESSOR ROWE has produced a very interesting 
work. He has had to consider a great revolution in re- 
yus principles and methods. His history starts at a time 
nn everything depended on whether one was among the 
t, and the notion that there was merit in good conduct 
denounced as the most deadly error one could commit. 
vy nothing meets with more general approval than the 
ept—‘‘Deeds, not creeds.” Although formerly it was held 
all things should be judged by the Bible, the doctrine is 
' spreading that the Bible itself should be judged for what 
: worth to the moral purposes of our own times. And 
reas it was formerly held that changes in ecclesiastical or- 
zation and worship were a restoration of primitive Chris- 
'ty, the view seems now widely to prevail that improve- 
ts upon all historic Christianity are desirable and feasible. 
he tendency of the times, as described by Professor Rowe, 
1e Newton Theological Institution, is to throw off dogma, 
letach ethics from theology, to practise denominational 
ty and to find the unitive principle in religion in common 
td for the brotherhood of man and joint action for the 
rment of social conditions. ‘The idea is that religion is 
ied by being disengaged from its traditional forms. Pro- 
t Rowe speaks eloquently of the process. He says— 
As men have thought and studied and experienced, they 
, discovered that spiritual religion consists first in a con- 
‘sness of God, not as an objective truth but as a subjec- 
‘reality that enters into human life, a part of the warp 
‘woof of human personality.” 
‘what respect does this differ from religion as conceived 
pictetus and Marcus Aurelius? Does it not come to this, 
‘religion is getting rid of Christianity ? 
ofessor Rowe pays hearty tribute to the help that science 
ing to the renovation of religion. While students of na- 
have been mastering its secrets, “students of religion have 
ld into the nature of God and man and have been learn- 
he laws of spiritual force and the resources of divinity 
umanity.” But these students have not yet reached their 
} He admits that “Man does not yet comprehend God.” 
aakes this modest disclaimer in bringing to a close his 
‘ctive survey of religious conditions and prospects. 
A feesor Rowe’s references to the Catholic Church are 
Jand tolerant as a rule, but he thinks that the Church 
{rs continually from its lack of kinship with the spirit of 
«m and democracy.” He offers no evidence in support of 
tatement which contradicts the opinion generally held 
cnpetent historians and deep students of political science. 
‘stance, John Stuart Mill, who cannot be suspected of any 
‘oward Catholicism, ascribed to the influence of the 
ih the development of the free institutions characteristic 
vstern civilization. It is a fact which must possess some 
ivance that the only regions of the world where slavery 
‘radicated, where personal rights were recognized and 
eed by law, where authority was prevented from assuming 
fc forms and constitutional government was created, 
eust those regions which experienced the training and 
ne of the Catholic Church. So even if there were no 
*ground on which to rest the case than the law of evolu- 
which Professor Rowe confides, the Church must be ad- 
€ to have been an important factor in developments which 


have exalted human dignity and enlarged human freedom. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that the Church is suffering 
from any of the causes mentioned. Any one who will use his 
eyes can observe that while the Protestant problem is to get 
the people to come to church, the Catholic problem is to ac- 
commodate the people who want to come. 

The adherence of the Church to dogmatic religion, however 
disagreeable it may be to such states of sentiment as Professor 
Rowe describes, is just what any sound logician will concede 
to be in proper accord with her claims and principles. Dogma 
is nothing more or less than distinct and positive doctrine. 
Whether it be true or false, any doctrine that is clearly stated 
and firmly held is, by reason of that fact, a dogma. For in- 
stance, it is a dogma of the Mormon church that Joseph Smith 
received a genuine revelation, and it cannot abandon that 
dogma without abdicating its authority. It is only when one 
church is held to be as good as another, or when it is held that 
it doesn’t matter what you believe so long as your heart is in 
the right place, that dogma becomes impertinent. Cardinal 
Newman stated the case with his usual logical precision when 
he wrote—“Dogmatism is a religion’s profession of its own 
reality as contrasted with other systems.” That is why the 
Catholic Church is and always will be dogmatic. 

Professor Rowe appears to be as confident as was Rousseau 
in the natural goodness of human nature when no longer vexed 
by institutions of authority, and the present drift of popular 
sentiment seems to be in the main on his side. But religion 
detached from dogma is nothing more than sentiment, and 
morality detached from religion is nothing more than conven- 
tion. Sentiment varies with moods; convention follows the 
fashion of the times. In reading Professor Rowe’s glowing 
account of liberal tendencies we have failed to discover any 
safeguards against moral deterioration. Less optimistic ob- 
servers think it is already quite manifest. Under every re- 
ligious system the world has ever known moral education has 
been a matter of tradition. In the United States moral ideals 
have been formed by the Christian tradition which is now 
undergoing rapid modification. In view of the extent and 
character of that modification the moral consequences cannot 
but be tremendous. 

Henry J. Forp. 

Inheritance, by Gertrude Callaghan. New York: Blue 
Faun Publications. $1.50. 


QO UT of the vast welter of memories that seethe and surge 
through this neanderthalic cranium, rises the recollection 
of Gertrude Callaghan, a flapperish young person in blonde 
pig-tails—and now comes this volume of arresting impressions, 
Inheritance, a volume covering octaves in virility and variety 
and covering them without striking many wrong notes. The 
pig-tails have been done up if they haven’t been bobbed, and we 
are here offered the mature reflections of one whose thoughts 
are: 
“Live, vivid things of flaming hue, 
Elusive as a breath, 
Or timid, solitary, gray ones, 
Lying still as death.” 


To come of Irish blood on both sides, for centuries, and to 
be bathed from birth in the aura of aestheticism that hovers 
over all things Catholic, is to have, inevitably, a certain measure 
of poetic feeling and imagination. While the inheritance is 
common enough, it is less frequently claimed by those in the 
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direct line of succession than it is usurped by wastrel second 
sons, so to say, and squandered with prodigal and filthy fingers. 

“Life prys into the most secluded places,” says Miss Cal- 
laghan. Even so, must a reviewer. I shall begin with a di- 
gression, though the captious may say that this is an impossible 
feat in itself. By some unknown process of reasoning, many of 
these offsprings were first published in newspapers. Edith 
Thomas is the only other poet of promise I know of whose 
idiosyncrasy it is to use the great dailies as an outlet for her 
excess afflatus. ‘This strange whim has little to recommend 
itself in the case of either lady. 

An examination of these poems indicates that inheritance 
taxes have played sad havoc with the principal of Gertrude 
Callaghan’s estate and that the administratrix is at fault for 
not having more profitably invested the remainder thereof. 

Here is a poor little rich girl to whom has been bequeathed 
the heritage of a fine poetic sense, yet by virtue of those curious 
reticences, those ubiquitous inhibitions and suppressions in 
thought and action which spring from Irish Catholicism, though 
they are often the fruit of religiosity rather than religion, the 
vagaries of a voteen rather than the grand gestures of a devotee, 
she has swathed her Muse until it looks like the figure of an 
enclosed nun and is scarcely more communicative. Here is a 
sensitive spirit quivering with receptive antennae, to whom Life 
has been permitted to bear no significant message. What to 
do? Fall back on “the poor step-dame,”’ of course, like all 
others in a similar impasse, but of this interesting phase of Miss 
Callaghan’s work, more anon. 

Gertrude Callaghan reminds me of a Trappist cook I know, 
who can speak twelve languages, yet voluntarily remains mute. 
She succinctly states her dilemma thus: 


“My father was a pious man; my mother was a saint; 
I only knew the grayness of their somber tinted day; 
So when you came in flaming robe and fearless unrestraint, 
How could I but in startled wonder send you far away? 


For I was very young that time; today I’m human wise; 
Your flaming robe still haunts me till I can not bear the gray; 
Why have I then my father’s heart and why my mother’s eyes— 
Oh, it was they and never I that sent you far away!” 


So it is to be one of those who “have beads for prayer” and 
not merely one of those who have them “‘to grace the throat.” 
“Human wise,” but not “mortal wise,’ an interesting dis- 
tinction, she stands a little apart, a female de Coverley, report- 
ing that feast at which she has never been a guest. She is like 
her Comedian, who 


«6 


. « plays his part 
Though his heart is sore.” 


Brought up on fairy tales, which, as she tells us, “only hurt 
some day,” she now knows that her “candle light is only 
Dreams.” As she intimates in Since Then, she has learned that 
it is who walks beside that leads the road to Arcady and 1s 
apprised, as was Goéthe (who never found it) that ordinary 
human happiness lies in the home. Wherefore, this adver- 
tisement, Wanted: 


“A tiny house, no more, no less, 

With only room for happiness ; 

Where kindness shades the searching light 
And happy hearts hold court each night; 
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Where doors are barred from sorrow’s din 
And only love may dwell therein. 

They tell me, Life, you’ve just a few 

Such houses—could I have one, too?” 


Poems are like babies; they need a lot of nursing. It y, 
have enhanced Miss Callaghan’s reputation if she “sat up ‘jt 
some of the items in this book a while longer. A poe\ 
demonstrate precise, sober workmanship without being a 
ponent of the supersubtle nuance nor an impressionistic) 
garian. 

The test of an artist is that he or she create an illusion 
fundamental quality is convincingness. It must wea 
same air of inevitableness that we perceive in objects of ny 
like flowers and waterfalls and children at play. The, 
real things manifesting their reality. And that is whe 
artist’s material must be. To attempt the portrayal olf! 
which, to the artist, does not exist, is to court failure, } 
trude Callaghan is, fortunately, acquainted with most ¢| 
limitations and confines her efforts to rebuilding that 11! 
of which she has empirical knowledge. There is na 
precious, elaborate, brilliant or obscure about her verses. | 
are the harvest of a lucid and sensitive mind and not a f) 
her lines carry strength and conviction and therefore beary 

Gertrude Callaghan is, above all, Nature’s confidante. 
poor step-dame” has been accurately observed in many 1 
and is here duly reported in verse that is frequently stimut 
and in the main, technically sound. Like the heroine of Es 


“She loves the silent places of the moon, | 
The deep and quiet solitude of stars. 
When sighing winds, all weary, cease to croon 


And night unlocks the world from earthly bars.” | 
( 

She invokes the March winds, but April is her fa) 
month. She sings of those blithe days “when the sprin‘ 
blossoms scent the April rain,” and tells of one who “in ft 


arms had died of ecstasy.” 


In Cedars, Miss Callaghan celebrates the amours of 
old trees that stand, “Darby and Joan-like,” in her gd 
In spite of its indubitable defects, the poem is a good vii 
and one that lingers in the mind by reason of its quaint 2 
of illusiveness. 
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\ 
“And often at night when the wind’s song charms 
The cedars will sway in each other’s arms. ) 
Or a wandering moonbeam will leave a kiss— 

But only at night do they act like this. 


I wonder at times what the end will be,— 
Or will they live on through Eternity? 


And I almost can find in my heart to pray 
That the end come to both on the selfsame day.’ 


L 
UI 
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Joyce Kilmer rose to his first fame with a little poem 
trees that was not much better, in some ways, than tl 
under discussion. Kilmer, like the finished craftsman hiv 
gave his poem a graceful start and saw to it that it enid 
due time, with a smash. ‘There was a crescendo throw! 
that poem which is lacking in Cedars. 

On seeing the attractive format of this volume, one §} 
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chops in anticipation of a feast, and when all is said, 
tackling the meal provided therein, one can utter a 
without cant. One recalls other more satisfying banquets, 
ed down by more sparkling wines, but those who possess 
souls in patience during the dreary waits between some 
e courses, when the music fails to soothe, will be rewarded 
delicious morsels properly done, and, for all you know, 
e’s pippins and cheese to come.” 
HucuH ALLEN. 


we World’s Debt to the Catholic Church, by James J. 
h. Boston: Stratford Company. $2.00 


T the close of a recent discussion on some religious event 
'n history, the audience, that is the Catholic part at least, 
very much surprised to hear the Vatican described as a 
2 entrenched and alien, to protect and spread its own pri- 
interests in a world that seemed called upon for centuries 
sist its aggression. ‘The speaker was apparently without 
lightest realization that the Vatican, instead of being a 
n element, is and has been from its beginning nothing 
than the head service station of the entire world. Its 
, cardinals, bishops and priests have been banded together 
‘Canon Law to protect and promote not their own inter- 
lone but to proceed from the start with the Christianizing 
sivilizing of the whole race of mankind. 

ch a book as that of the learned Dr. James J. Walsh must 
ticularly useful to persons of hostile pre-possesions against 
-ganized Catholic Church. Those who have studied his- 
‘n its broader light will naturally recognize the services 
med by our early religious founders, as well in ancient 
Greece, Rome and Africa as in the new settlements and 
messes of the Americas and Australia. 

iarchitecture alone the Church has left a lasting public 
entation of her services to human society such as can 
2 overlooked. ‘The domes and spires that lift across the 
se of the world, the quality of ancient carving and pro- 
tn that today can not be matched or equalled in any way, 
il be enough to silence critics, whatever kind of unbelievers 
/appen to be. Dr. Walsh gracefully conducts his reader 
ithe dome of Santa Sophia, the tombs and basilicas of 
‘ina, the Venetian San Marco, through the vaulted Ro- 
1que and the pointed foliage of the Gothic. Catholic 
)rs are at their ease and at home among the greatest glories 
a-hitecture. 

\isit to the Scandinavian countries, where there is a definite 
(of national architecture, as in Norway, Denmark and 
sn, will convince any observer that with the faith of 
r the culture of the Vatican, there passed across these 
vies a breath of art that was definitely suspended in the 
lof Gustaf-Vasa. Nobody studying the architecture of 
undation of St. Brigitta of Vadstena or the series of 
uite ruins at Visby on the Island of Gotland can have the 
hst doubt that here was another of the many activities and 
iis of that “enclosed” organization that some modern 
1's would set out as “‘against the world.” 

., continue the contrast, one has merely to compare the 
{Ileries of the Christian world, whose greatest master- 
€ are invariably Catholic, with the collections of oriental 
tom China, Japan, India and the Moslem countries. 
1 can hardly be the shadow of an argument here. In 
Pire the names of Leonardo da Vinci, the Della Robbias, 
1 da Fiesole, Michelangelo, Donatello, and Albrecht 


Durer, spell the names of Roman—or Vatican—culture for the 
most purblind to recognize. 

In the arts and crafts, the achievement has been equally 
brilliant, not to mention the art of illumination and miniature- 
painting which owe their very existence to the missals and 
scriptures of the early monks, nor the very locks and hinges of 
the monasteries, the pots and pans of their kitchens, the win- 
dows, furniture and ceilings and pavements and staircases, now 
so industriously copied by the modern artist—mostly without 
ascription. 

‘The beginnings of our modern music come from the halls of 
the Vatican. St. Ambrose’s school of song dates from Milan of 
the fourth century. The early history of Gregorian music is 
entirely papal. Saldoni declares that all Spanish music prior 
to the sixteenth century was ecclesiastical as was the great 
floriation from Josquin Despres, Orlando di Lasso to Palestrina 
of the Vatican Chapel, the important services of St. Philip Neri 
in organizing the Oratorio, and the splendid sacred interpreta- 
tions of Mozart, Rossini and Gounod. We hear much of the 
hymnology of the separated churches of the north, but while 
we may acknowledge the loveliness of many of their hymns, 
we need not recognize them as rivals in musical fame with the 
work of the Catholic masters. 

Dr. James J. Walsh does not pause in his elaboration of the 
list of services preformed for humanity by the parent Church. 
It is easy to pass over the whole literary contribution of Catho- 
lics and discuss their activities in education, from the Ratio 
Studiorum to the elementary system of the Christian Brothers. 
In feminine education we are reminded of the vast part played 
by the conventual schools; their share in the rearing of children, 
in the protection of young women in hospices and pensions, their 
mothering of the aged and infirm, to an extent that it may be 
said that never were the poor of Europe so desolate as in the 
centuries that followed the destruction of these establishments 
in the Reformation days. 

Science has always been a well-discussed chapter among the 
modern historians possessed by the desire to show the Church 
as an obstacle. Dr. Walsh’s new book handles this question 
as ably as might be expected from the author of earlier works 
on the Catholic scientists and healers of the past and present. 
With the name of Pasteur, the case may be closed for the de- 
fense. 

In the face of the helpless flounderings of modern philoso- 
phers, with the reviving acknowledgements by our modern 
universities of the place of scholasticism in a solid curriculum, 
and with a study of the inner life of Catholics in his chapter on 
“Helping the Helpless,” Dr. Walsh completes his exposition 
of Catholic “love of God and of one’s fellow man.” 

His quotation of Gerhart Hauptmann, the dramatic poet 
and winner of the Nobel Prize, must therefore seem particu- 
larly significant. 


As a Protestant I have often had to regret that we 
purchased our freedom of conscience, our individual 
liberty at entirely too high a price. In order to make room 
for the small, mean little plant of personal life, we de- 
stroyed a whole garden of fancy and hewed down a virgin 
forest of aesthetic ideas. We went even so far in the 
insanity of our weakness as to throw out of the garden of 
our souls the fruitful soil that had been accumulating for 
thousands of years or else we plowed it under sterile 
clay, iad 

Tuomas WALSH. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library—C. Lamb. 


It was letter-reading night in The Calvert Club’s quiet 
corner, the particular character of that evening’s gathering 
being given to it by the Business Manager’s attempt to put the 
editorial staff in their proper places by reading extracts from 
letters of complaint. But the staff rebelled. It is one of Doctor 
Angelicus’s profound philosophical observations that the respect 
of the editorial staff for the Business Manager increases and 
decreases in a ratio determined by the nearness or the remote- 
ness of pay-day. Professor Hereticus it was who led the drown- 
ing out of the B. M. Hereticus has a resonant voice, described 
by Angelicus, when that old gentleman is testy, as a bray. 

“By far the best letter so far received by The Commonweal,” 
said Hereticus, ‘“‘was one that accompanied a contribution. It 
ran, so the Editor tells me, as follows—‘I want your paper to 
be read by some friends of mine, so please use the enclosed.’ ” 

“Terrible!” roared Doctor Angelicus. ‘“These attempts on 
the part of writers to influence editorial judgment by fulsome 
praise is worthy of only one answer—the instant, summary re- 
jection of the contribution.” “Virtuous, incorruptible Angeli- 
cus!” retorted Hereticus. “So you would reject the contribution 
that came with the letter in question?’ ‘You bet I would!” 
answered the Doctor. “Well, just ask the Business Manager,” 
said Hereticus. ‘The contribution was a check for one thou- 
sand dollars, to pay for one hundred subscriptions.” ‘“Oh,” 
said Angelicus, “in that case—verdict reconsidered. I thought 
it was a poem,” “So it is,” said the Business Manager, solemnly. 
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“One interesting letter I have received,” said Primus Criti- 
cus, “wanted to know what we meant by using the word 
‘Nordiculous’ in a recent editorial paragraph. What did you 
mean, Mr. Editor?” ‘Portmanteau word,” replied the Editor. 
“Nordic—ridiculous. Ridiculous Nordics. Nordiculous: the 
whole business!” “Oh, I see,” said the Amateur Lexicographer. 
“Then I suppose that the Nordic movement might be described 
as Nordicolatry, at least in the Nordictionary? And the 
Nordics, one may presume, mean to set up a Nordictatorship 
when they get control of things?” “When they Nor-do!” 
snapped Dr. Angelicus. 
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“I have another letter to show you,” remarked the Editor. 
“Apparently it did not come to me as a staff member of The 
Commonweal, but because somebody must have a mailing list 
of book authors. Here it is—‘I want you to help Booming, 
the youngest college in Methodism, go and grow by sending us 
an autographed copy of your best book, as you see it. This will 
give us one more inspirational volume for our library, and will 
bring us other friends when they find out that you have remem- 
bered us. As an informal thank you, I am enclosing a member- 
ship card in our ‘Go-Givers’ club, and the first time business or 
pleasure brings you out to this great empire of the Mormon, 
the sagebrush and the Snake River, be sure to stop off and see 
for yourself just what we are doing, for the young men, and 
women of sunny southern Idaho.’ As the only book I have 
published that I could consider as my ‘best’ happens to describe 
a conversion to Catholicism,” continued the Editor, “all I could 
tell the reverend president of the new ‘College in Methodism,’ 
and founder of the Go-Giver’s Club, was that I’d be delighted 
to give him a copy of the book if, knowing what it was, he still 
really wanted it. But I haven’t heard from him. I have never 


aspired to be a Go-Getter but there may be attractions 
Go-Giver’s Club well worth the price of admission.” 
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“Giving away copies of one’s book for purely honorar ¢ 
siderations is rankly opposed to authorial ethics,” gru| 
Statisticus. ‘‘Giving them to libraries is particularly obnij 
People who read should buy their books. But the var y 
the author is immeasurable. I myself, realist as I claim } 
and canny in the uptake in bargaining with editors ancp 
lishers, have, I blush to confess, found myself grinning li. 
ass that (for the moment anyhow) I was when gushing \ 
have assured me that they had waited weeks to borrow £0 
of mine from a library, or a friend. What we need is 5 
Alexander who will burn all libraries but not the books.” 4 
burn all book-borrowers at the stake,” added Dr. Angi 
heartily. “A few authors I know might be added,” sai: 
Editor, reflectively. | 
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“To return to our letters,” remarked our Liturgist, “4, 
one turned over to me by the Editor, which I wish to 
first because it is a charming little contribution to thaty 
fascinating subject, hagiography, and, secondly, and mors 
nificantly, as a warning to all amateur dabblers in litui 
matters to mind their p’s and q’s. It is from that learned rey 
Archbishop Robert Seton— 


Convent of Saint Elizie 


Convent, New Jers, 

Dear Sir: I have read with great pleasure the ai 
on Dr. Dawson’s Mystery in The Commonweal, 
yet at the very beginning I sustained an antithetical . 
—one part being sorrow that the words, “that ob 
Saint,” had not been left out and of joy that the wi 
‘Saint Anastasia,” had been left in, for it came to me } 
welcome surprise that there was a church of that a 
our country. I have lived so long abroad and I a 
ignorant that I thought there was no other church ob 
name in the world than that dear and lovely Santa n 
stasia of Rome, ancient and famous and beloved of ( 
tian antiquarians and liturgists, and so full of the mem 
of Saint Jerome and of St. Gregory the Great, whi 
augurated the mediaeval custom that the Pope saict 
first of his three Masses on Christmas Day at the Lata 
the second at Santa Anastasia, and the third at il 
Peter’s. Saint Anastasia is one of the seven wil 
admitted into the Canon of the Mass and in my ( 
Romanus at the Mass of Christmas Day—in the sei 
one—a commemoration of Saint Anastasia and an asti 
over her name indicates that at all three Masses the | 
brant bows his head at her name alone among the sevi| 
the Canon. Our Lady’s name would make eight wit 
admitted into the Canon but she (so hors concours)! 
it in another part and all to herself. I write in no | 
cal spirit and you will probably be glad that I have & 
to draw your parish saint out of obscurity. 


Rosert SETON| 


( 
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“All this is, perhaps, interesting,” broke in the Bust 
Manager, “but it is wandering from the point. And the |! 
is that the editorial department lost us one perfectly goo¢! 
and at least two subscriptions I know about—Heaven | 
knows how many others—by an article referred to in the I 
that I now insist upon reading”—“The correspondence 
now cease,” ruled the Editor. * 
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ON THE WORK OF LAYMEN 


ir’s Note:—The following is, in substance, the 
lof an address delivered by Mr. William D. 
te before the Xavier Alumni Sodality of New 
| on the occasion of areception tendered on Thurs- 
vening, December 4, to Cardinal Hayes. The 
monweal believes Mr. Guthrie’s words to have 
egeneral interest because they show the task that 
lic laymen are now undertaking in behalf of the 
eal welfare of the nation, and because they indi- 
he special part of that task which The Calvert 
ciates and their organ, The Commonweal, are 
Id to bear. Mr. Guthrie was president of the 
WVork State Bar Association, 1921 and 1922, was 
es Professor of Constitutional law at Columbia 
irsity for more than ten years, and is the author 
iy essays and addresses. 

an impressive fact that 340 years have elapsed 
ice Gregory XIII, on December 5, 1584, issued 
Ell “Omnipotentis Dei,” granting to the original 
éent Sodality the title of Prima-Primaria. There 
ily much to strengthen human faith in the per- 
ce—we might more fittingly say the immortality 
‘he Roman Catholic Church in the reflection that 
ear, 1584, was nearly forty years before the 
ris in the Mayflower established their first 
n at Plymouth in their search for the religious 
‘t which was then denied them in England, and 


| 
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pledged themselves to set up in the New World a 
government of just and equal laws, from which germ 
was to spring the splendid and beneficent American 
constitutional system we enjoy, with its effective guar- 
anties of individual rights and liberties. 

It was also forty years before George Calvert, first 
Lord Baltimore, became a Catholic, whose son, Cecil- 
ius, the second Lord Baltimore, was the founder of 
Maryland. And the example and services of these 
two great Catholic laymen the organization known as 
The Calvert Associates seeks to perpetuate. 

It seems to me that I am not exaggerating when I 
assert that never before was the active and efficient 
service of Catholic laymen more imperative than at 
the present time. Our churches and our pulpits have 
their own field, but there are millions and millions of 
our fellow-citizens who are prejudiced against us by 
false notions and erroneous views which are being 
daily fed, intensified, or inflamed by ignorance. These 
fellow-Americans cannot be reached by our pulpits, 
nor by missions for non-Catholics, nor by what I will 
call for want of a better comprehensive term, the 
oficial Catholic press. We are living in what is to a 
great extent an irreligious age. There is in this aspect 
a great want, a great duty, a great task. How we 
should act, how we may effectively concentrate or co- 
ordinate our efforts, how we may reach and bring the 
truth home to our fellow-Americans whom we respect 
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and who are all within the compass of our duty as 
laymen and Sodalists—these are vital questions, each 
of which presents an extremely difficult and complex 
practical problem. Scholarly and admirable as our 
Catholic press is, it does not reach those who it is of 
vital importance to us should know the truth. 

A secret organization of avowed Protestants, in- 
cluding in its membership, it is credibly said, many 
Protestant clergymen, is at work seeking to ostracize 
Catholics in politics, in business, in social life, and to 
deny them fair play and their rights as American 
citizens under the Constitution of the United States. 
Among its large and influential membership un- 
doubtedly are many honest, reasonable, fair-minded 
and patriotic men and women who conscientiously be- 
lieve—what we know to be contrary to the truth— 
that the Catholic Church is a menace to American in- 
stitutions and to the national and sound policy of the 
separation of Church and State. How beneficent and 
fruitful of good might it be if we could reach these 
fair-minded people and dispel their illusions and er- 
roneous ideas! 

The other day, on the front page of our metropoli- 
tan press appeared, with all the lurid emphasis of head- 
lines and heavy type, a criticism of the selection of a 
very scholarly and distinguished Catholic alumnus of 
Harvard as one of the Fellows of Harvard University, 
and the writer of this criticism, a cultured man who 
ought to know better, falsely asserted, in a letter sent 
to the press and obviously written for publicity pur- 
poses, that ‘‘the outspoken purpose of the Roman 
Church is to control American education,” and that 
“this is one of the larger issues of our epoch.” 

Yet the truth is that the Roman Catholic Church has 
never avowed any purpose to control American ‘edu- 
cation, and that all we American Catholics have ever 
wanted or ever claimed is the right to have our Catho- 
lic children, if practicable, attend schools that teach 
them their religion. American Catholics are pro- 
toundly convinced, in which conviction clergy and laity 
are a unit, that the welfare of the nation, the stability 
of our constitutional system of government, the con- 
tinuance of civil and religious freedom, and the lasting 
happiness of the individual citizen depend upon the 
code and standards of morality, discipline, self- 
restraint and temperance taught by religion. And 
this broadminded view is not confined to Catholics. 
The student of history well knows that social order and 
civilized society have always rested upon religion, that 
there has never been a civilized nation without religion, 
that free government has never long endured except in 
countries where some religious faith has prevailed, and 
that our own country for four centuries has been an 
essentially religious country, by which is meant that 
the great majority of citizens have been believers in 
God and in some religion. When the Constitution of 
the United States was established, the Americans were 
a religious people, and as a whole held firmly to one 


form or another of Christian faith. As was poi 
out by Archbishop Ireland in the Cathedral 0} 
Paul, in those early days, “to stay away from reli 
service on Sunday was to invoke upon one’s self se; 
public criticism regardless of religious affiliation.’ 
is quite true that the great majority of Americans: 
then Protestants, but they constituted a religious 
jority. The Catholics never forget that they ow 
blessing of the religious liberty which they now e 
and which the national constitution guarantees 
generation that was overwhelmingly Protestant. 
In Catholic schools, patriotism, obedience to 
law, and loyalty to the Constitution are taught 
merely as a patriotic duty, but a religious duty as" 
and the best and highest ideals of American patric 
and citizenship are exalted. Children are taugl 
these schools that loyal obedience to the laws ani 
ligious tolerance are the two essential elements of 
citizenship, and in every way they are impressed 
the obligation as a religious duty to render unto Cz 
the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the tl 
which are God’s, and to be ever grateful that in 
country these two separate cardinal duties are wl 
reconcilable. | 
The attitude of Catholic parents in regard to | 
constitutional rights and liberties as American citi 
is not at all peculiar or confined to them. Thous 
of Protestant and Jewish parents are sending } 
children to church schools or other private schools, 
these parents disapprove and condemn the prin 
and spirit of the Oregon Compulsory Public Sc 
Law just as emphatically as Catholic parents 
There are, for example, many Episcopal ch 
schools, such as Groton, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, 
A school affiliated with the Episcopal church was 
of the litigants successfully challenging the con: 
tionality of the Oregon School Law. The many 
sands of Protestant parents who now send their. 
dren to private church schools where religious ins 
tion is given in the Protestant faith resent the prin 
of the Oregon Law just as conscientiously and ard) 
as Catholic parents do, for they readily realize 
whilst the Oregon School Law was directly aime 
the Catholic parochial schools, the precedent is | 
wise a menace to all private schools througiia 
United States. | 
As a recent number of The Commonweal (De! 
ber 3) shows, Mr. Rossiter Johnson, the well-kr 
historian and author, has recently sent a lette 
the press urging that Americans unite in wha 
calls ‘‘one grand drive” for the abolition of all} 
chial schools of whatever denominations. ° | 
Hence, we must be deaf and blind, indeed, if w 
not realize the fact of these attacks being made’ 
us and our schools, which attacks are based, whi 
good faith and conscience, on ignorance and on 
representations which unfortunately are seldom | 
tively gainsaid. 
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| 
\NE of the curious and rather depressing by- 
products of the Chapman-Cram controversy in 
‘olumns of this journal has been the many abusive, 
often anonymously abusive, letters received by Mr. 
in and The Commonweal. If published, and thus 
ght to the attention of readers who for the most 
are unaware of the wide-spread mass of bitterly 
‘Catholic “literature” circulating today, these let- 
‘would illustrate the wild, nightmarish quality of 
strange charges made against the Church and its 
|wers, and the illiteracy and intolerance of most of 
who spread such charges. That the Jesuit priests 
‘aypnotizing thousands of minds, and influencing 
/ to commit murder, is one of these charges. There 
‘cores of others hardly less fantastic. The Com- 
iveal does not wish to inflict such aberrations upon 
vaders. It will, however, quote a paragraph or 
jfrom its contemporary, The Saturday Review of 
(ature, from the department edited by Mr. Wil- 
1 Rose Benét, to show the extremes to which this 


(of bigotry will go, not only with its accusations 
‘Iso in its efforts to spread them. The testimony 
évholly unbiased witness on such a point as this has 
iinctive value. Mr. Benét remarks: 

Ir 

_E seem to have been elected one of those who 
cre ‘The Trinity of Civilization’ by ‘Yours Truly.’ 
€ are not ours truly. The attempt is being made, 
‘ley, to circulate a million copies. The ‘literature’ 
id in “The Trinity,’ say they, will give us an idea 
{e ‘chain system’ employed in distribution. We 


don’t like the ‘chain system.’ It consists either of a 
form (with room for any comments you care to make) 
which you are supposed to fill out and mail with two 
dollars if you want to keep the book, a form on which 
you are to give names and addresses of persons you 
think would like to receive the book, or a postal you 
are to send saying you are not interested and do not 
favor the ideas advanced by the book and will they 
forward stamps for the return of the book. These 
forms and this postal are numbered and lettered for 
filing. The jacket of the book says it is the ‘only book 
ever published with the privilege of reading before 
buying.’ We dislike this way of doing business. You 
get something you didn’t ask for and you have to go 
to the trouble of returning it because you don’t want it. 
It is an imposition. In our case the book was sent us 
for mention in our column. Well, we will mention it. 


ce 

IN the first place it is chiefly an attack on the Catholic 
Church. We are not a Catholic nor have we ever been 
a Catholic, though we may have been near to it some- 
times, but the venomous attack made upon the Church 
in this book makes us hot under the collar. The author 
has dug up a good deal about certain licentious prelates 
of the past and quotes the actions of a modern priest 
who is about as typical of the Catholic priesthood as is 
a Hottentot of civilized mankind. For this latter bit 
of hearsay he makes statements entirely unsupported 
by any documents. The documents of the dim past 
from which he does quote deal with the sale of dis- 
pensations and possess no relevance today; neither do 
the lives of John X, XI, and XII. This is practically 
all of the material of his argument. He is about as 
far from being an enlightened historian as is humanly 
possible. If this book is circulated to the tune of a 
million copies it will shamefully illustrate, either the 
sheer laziness of many people who would rather pay 
two dollars than take the trouble of sending the book 
back, or it will illustrate how many people prefer half- 
baked sensationalism to true history, true philosophy, 
true religion, or true literature. We repeat that who- 
ever Yours Truly is, the anonymous author or the 
equally anonymous publishers, they are not ours truly 
by a darn long shot!” 


ON the day the above lines were written, recording, if 
only by allusion, the deplorable evidences of the almost 
unbelievable excesses of bigotry into which millions of 
Americans are being led, in every city and town of the 
country some twenty million Catholics crowded into 
their churches to pray for the welfare of their nation. 
The day was December 8, the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, who, under that title, 
is regarded by Catholics as the Patron Saint of the 
United States of America. Sermons extolling the prin- 
ciples, laws, and institutions of the country were made 
at many of these services. From Pacific to Atlantic, 
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from Canada to Mexico, the united prayers, a vast 
spiritual force, of these millions were offered up for 
this country. These are the people who in the fevered 
imagination of misled neighbors, so kindly and reason- 
able otherwise, are regarded as malign and treasonable 
plotters against their nation. 


6é 

ALMosT thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” 
said Agrippa to Paul. The Commonweal would not, 
of course, be presumptuous enough to compare its 
proselytizing ability with that of the apostle to the 
Gentiles, nevertheless, it does, in all modesty, and grati- 
fication, record the fact that its words seem to have 
been a little more efficacious, in one particular case, 
even than those of Paul. They appear to have been 
the occasion, if not precisely the cause, of the conver- 
sion to Christianity of Mr. Heywood Broun. In his 
It Seems to Me column in the World, Mr. Broun 
recently preached such an eloquent little sermon on 
behalf of Christian virtues that we must assume, at 
least we must hope, that it indicates on his part a 
fundamental Christian conviction of a very sturdy kind. 
The little sermon we refer to was apropos of remarks 
made by The Commonweal anent Mr. Broun’s morn- 
ing-after-the-first-night review of the play, They Knew 
What They Wanted. 


IN his first review (for his sermon really constitutes a 
second one) of this play, in which a wife, “over- 
wrought by the circumstances of the occasion,” as Mr. 
Broun pathetically pleads (the circumstances being 
that her husband has broken his legs in an accident on 
their wedding day) deceives her husband, and a little 
later knows that she is to be the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child, Mr. Broun had nothing to say about the 
play’s Christian virtues. In that review, Mr. Broun, 
speaking of the crisis when the wife tells her husband, 
says that “every tradition of the theatre and most of 
the traditions of life demand that tragedy should stalk 
in and take charge of the circumstances.” But “the 
comic spirit puts up its hands and fights for its life.” 
With brisk metaphors derived from the prize ring and 
the football field, Mr. Broun describes the victory of 
the comic spirit. “It lashes out . . . a fine swinging 
punch . . . driving through a broken field . . . the 
comic spirit achieves heroic proportions. . . . The 
line in the final act which looses the loudest roar of 
laughter also sets free the very tears of triumph,” etc. 
The Commonweal mildly commented that possibly Mr. 
Broun might be mistaken. Traditions of Christendom 
and of civilization, which consider adultery and illegiti- 
macy quite serious, even tragic matters, might not be 
so badly shattered by the comic spirit, even in this play, 
as Mr. Broun supposed. 


In taking notice of our remarks, Mr. Broun began by 
saying—“Something must be done to make Christians 


believe in Christianity.” This puzzled us a bit 
seemed like saying that something ought to be do: 
make arithmeticians believe that twice two is 

Probably Mr. Broun must have meant to say 
something should be done to make Christians pr; 
their beliefs. The little sermon that follows his 
leading text seems to bear us out in this view, in y 
we heartily concur. For Mr. Broun goes on tc 
that the play in question seemed to him “‘an applic 
of true Christian principles,’ applauded by him 
that reason, a very godly and edifying one, to be 
For the play, as Mr. Broun now sees it, several 
after his first excited cheering of its “comic spiri 
‘‘eloquent in its plea for reasonableness and tolera 
(both of which qualities Mr. Broun rightly seen 
think belong to true Christianity) and also the wro 
husband forgives his wife—which undoubtedly yw; 
example of Christian virtue. Amen, Mr. Broun, A 
What a pity you did not say so in your first reviey 


IN his earnestness, Mr. Broun appeals to Da 
Divine Comedy, as a great exemplar of the ¢ 
spirit. But the lines in which Dante treats of the 
of adultery, the rather famous one of Paolo and |] 
cesca, recorded there, do not, as we remember, 
loose loud roars of laughter.” It is true that 1 
clever plays make the circumstances surrounding st 
of adultery and illegitimacy very funny, and many 
circumstances of real cases of the kind are ludi 
certainly, but both remain tragic, deplorable, un 
ized things in themselves. Except when purge 
repentance, elevated by reparation, so far as re 
tion is possible, and transmuted by forgiveness, 
subjects and victims are tragic figures. Mr. Bro 
his revised version of his review of the play seer 
say that these Christian forces are operative i 
action. Not having seen the play, we are not 
petent to judge Mr. Broun’s new report, but we a 
it, together with his celebration of “‘the true prin 
of Christianity,” gladly. 
THE unsavory “Mr. A.” case, the civil prelu 
which has just ended in London, has this much in 
mon with historic incidents such as the “Affair 
Collier’’—that it seems to register a disintegration 
the less profound because it may prove to be te 
rary. The long series of scandals of which it 1 
latest and most dramatic seldom occur except 
society whose standards are adrift. In many wi 
may be regarded as an aftermath of the war an 
such, should find its place in that social histo1 
England and Europe during and following the 
disaster which, it is to be hoped, some writer wit 
skill, knowledge and courage requisite to the task, 
yet write for us. 


It was unfortunate but inevitable that the cor 
undesirables whom the war attracted to Enj 
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uld, when the time came to absorb them into civil 
, go to swell the already large army of those who 
on their wits, or the vice and folly of their neigh- 
.,, Among them were men bearing honored names, 
o had already left their country once for their 
ntry’s good. Many paid for their patriotic impulse 
an honorable death which atoned for all failures 
1 failings. But a large percentage did not. They 
re the lads, who, during periods of leave, haunted 
fast night clubs and gambling hells, and who, when 
‘war was over, were not often found at the employ- 
nt bureaus or on the repatriation steamers. Using 
clean bill of health which a uniform gave them 
y had either found means to renew old connections, 
on the strength of a happy bounce and swagger, 
1 formed new and profitable ones with the large class 
the socially ambitious, sufficiently identified by the 
ieral term “‘profiteer.” The life of some of these 
n, in early days when the pickings were good, would 
ke rare material for picaresque fiction. 


NLY one further comment on the case remains to 
made. It arises from the alleged withdrawal of a 
jous French counsel, as reported in press despatches, 
m the defence of the accused officer against whom 
tland Yard is taking extradition proceedings. ‘This 
hdrawal, if cables are to be relied on, is made from 
rish not to embarrass the British government, with 
om the great leaders of the Paris bar were con- 
ted during the war, and who are anxious, for im- 
ial reasons, that the whole business should be put 
ough as quickly, quietly and automatically as pos- 
e. There was a time, and not so long ago, when 
| great masters of the bar, in France and England, 
He it a point of honor to feature their independence 
ll and any outside influence by undertaking the de- 
‘ce of unpopular clients who appealed for their 
‘emsic assistance, and by conducting it all the more 
/nuously the more evidently the powers that be were 
|rested in a conviction. Apparently this high profes- 
(al spirit has gone the way of other old fashions 
* has been replaced by more practical conceptions 
fhe liaison between law and government. 


IE attempted reconstitution of New York society, 
ang the lines of fastidious taste,” by the Monday 
ra Club, initiated by the reception to the Grand 
hess Cyril of Russia, promises at least a great 
aety of social ritual, and artistic decor. Whether 
1 reconstitution itself is likely to become a reality 
‘ns rather more doubtful. Even the influence of the 
onial Dames of America, whose president is a 
éler among the hierarchy of the Monday Opera 
1d, may not suffice wholly to effect the desired crea- 
¢ of the new centre of society. What we fear, after 
aing scanned the lists of proposed royal and noble 
i; a who are to follow the Grand Duchess Cyril 


| 
| 


as the guests of the Monday Opera Club is that the 
whole enterprise may be considered anti-Nordic, and 
so fall under the ban of the same powers behind the 
veil which brought about the Immigration Restriction 
law. Queen Marie of Roumania, the Duchess de 
Bourbon, and three more Russians, a Grand Duke, a 
Grand Duchess, and some comparatively lowly 
Countesses, and one Englishwoman, a granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, are announced. Two Latins, and 
three Slavs, and only one representative of the Nordic 
race—this seems an open invitation to trouble. Yet, 
before the trouble appears, if the example of the first 
function is followed by the others, how internationally 
musical and ritualistic will not the new social hierarchy 
become! Russian music and dancers, courtseys and 
courtly kissing of hands accompanied the first recep- 
tion. Think of the possibilities of old French court 
ceremonial, and Roumanian costumes! Whether all 
these means will conduce to stave off the threatened 
revolution, as the Monday Opera Club desires, is an- 
other matter. 


M. HERRIOT’S BLUNDER 


HERRIOT, at last moved to action against 
e the menace of violent Communist propaganda 
in France, has not added to his already rather dubious 
reputation for good sense by coupling what he terms 
“the clerical agitation” with the avowed Communistic 
offensive, as being equally hostile to the best interests 
of France. “The government finds itself at grips with 
a double agitation,’ says M. Herriot. ‘On the one 
hand there is the clerical agitation. It is a formidable 
effort to arouse the country against the pretended 
persecutions of the government. On the other hand, 
there is another offensive that increasingly unmasks 
itself daily and is accompanied by a whole series of 
provocations.” 

The complicated and delicate problems brought 
about by the severance of relations between Church 
and State in France, for the most part are properly 
considered by Americans to be strictly the internal 
affairs of France, with which foreigners have nothing 
to do. Frenchmen certainly would not welcome gratu- 
itous and possibly ill-informed advice or meddling on 
the part of others. But there are aspects of the situa- 
tion with which Americans cannot help but be gravely 
concerned, and on which they have a plain right to 
express an opinion. The friendship for France which 
exists in this country is deeply rooted in history. It 
may be trite, but it is also most true, to say that Amer- 
icans cannot forget nor cease to be grateful for the aid 
of France in the American Revolution. Nor was that 
friendship lessened, or the debt of gratitude cancelled 
out of further remembrance by the events of the world 
war. Rather were both made stronger, and, as all 
patriotic Frenchmen and Americans hope, permanent. 

But Americans know that French Catholicism has 
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never been other than a great and beneficial factor 
among the ties that bind both peoples together in a 
common quest of the high ideals of their nations. That 
the faith which is the most treasured possession of the 
French nation-should be persecuted by a government 
dominated by socialistic ideas and classed by the head 
of that government on the same level with revolution- 
ary Communism cannot help but shock Americans, and 
cause them gravely to suspect the representative char- 
acter of the present French government. The record 
of French Catholics in the war, coupled with the rev- 
elation of an impressive revival of the religious life of 
France, had led Americans to hope, even to believe, 
that the main problems of the old, bitter quarrel had 
been happily and peacefully solved. The revival of 
that quarrel now by M. Herriot and his socialistic 
government is nothing short of deplorable. ‘The pro- 
gress of civilized nations towards harmonious coopera- 
tion against the anti-social forces of the world is 
threatened by such tactics. Americans can but trust 
that the socialistic, anti-religious forces behind the 
present French government are not those which will be 
trusted by the French people to control the destinies 
of the nation, upon whose actions the peace and welfare 
of all Christendom so largely depend. 


ON THE TRAIL OF A LIE 
ALSEHOODS, or if you prefer the word better, 


legends, like micro organisms have an obscure 
origin and a long life. They are seldom met with in 
the static state. Whenever we encounter them they 
appear to be on their way from one piece of mischief to 
another. They are bred upon all sorts of dark hosts, 
from sheer dishonesty to a sub-conscious willingness to 
credit support that comes pat to a polemical argument. 
Whether truth ever overtakes them completely is some- 
what doubtful. Pessimists say not. Truth indeed has 
other work to do than to dog these forlorn but 
venemous fugitives. You can not tie disproof to the 
tail of every lie, like a kettle to a cur’s tail, far less trap 
it to stay trapped. Lies are as cunning as they are mis- 
chievous. They can gnaw their way out of the stoutest 
springs ever set and go wandering over the world, a 
little lame, but with bite intact. 

It is none the less the duty of every honest historian, 
when one of these runaways makes his appearance 
afresh, to halt him long enough, at any rate, to indicate 
the scars upon his hide that bear witnesses to previous 
encounters with Truth. The immunity thus conferred 
may be but temporary. But the historian will have 
discharged his office. 

A remarkable specimen of the breed breaks cover in 
Mr. John Jay Chapman’s letter to Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, of November 28, published in The Common- 
weal last week. The general matter of the letter and 
the argument that gave rise to it we leave in more 
competent hands. Nor is Mr. Chapman’s complete 


honesty (let us make this clear at once) in ques 
Our concern is with the lie itself and the reputatio 
the great writer upon whom once again the attem 
made to fasten it. 

“Such a man” says Mr. Chapman (he is refer 
to a “highly educated, honorable man of the Ro 
faith,” propounded by himself for purposes of a 
ment) ‘‘would say in substance what the great Ro 
Catholic pamphleteer Veuillot said in speaking to 
Catholics (sic) of France, ‘Gentlemen, when you a: 
power we claim liberty in the name of your princi 
When we are in power we refuse it in the name of 
own. ’99 

Now it happens that never has there been a f 
hood the utter groundlessness of which has bee 
conclusively proven out of the mouth of friend and 
alike as this oft repeated charge of cynical intran 
ance made against the editor of |’Univers and au 
of Les Odeurs de Paris. What is its history? 

At the beginning of June, 1876, M. Jules Ferr 
a speech before the Chamber of Deputies at the 
the Education bill came up for discussion and at 
by the radical party, did, in fact, accuse Veuillot 
gorically of having uttered the following phrase— 

“Quand les liberaux sont les maitres, nous 
demandons la liberté, parceque c'est leur prin 
Quand nous sommes les maitres, nous la leur réfu 
parceque c’est le notre.’ 

For all its excecrable syntax, the significance of 

“quotation” was clear and Veuillot characteristi 
lost no time in replying through the columns of 
Univers. 

‘The ‘profound’ phrase is not mine: it is Monta 
bert’s. Montalembert, after he became a liberal, 
not the contempt he should have had for the r 
telling phrase. One day when he was in bad humo 
chose to resume in this sentence what he considered 
standpoint. . . .I fancy his construction was a | 
better and I seem to see the hand of M. Ferry hin 
in the new version.” 

The challenge to make the charge good was repe 
but never taken up by M. Ferry or his suppor 
Here the matter rested until February, 1911, tw 
years after Veuillot was in his grave. In that year 
Maurice Faure, Minister of Public Instruction, 
peated the accusation substantially in Ferry’s w 
and under similar conditions. 

Jealous of its old editor’s reputation, the Uni 
reprinted his denial and this time Truth had be 
luck. More honorable or more sure of his ground 
Jules Ferry, M. Faure consented to a searching ing 
conducted by the Republican Temps. The trial, 
followed by M. de Cormentin, led back several y 
to a Paris magazine entitled Intermédiaire 
Chercheurs et des Curieux. In its issue of October 
1865, an “Enquirer” had asked for the authorshi 
the celebrated phrase ‘‘attributed by some to Mc 
lembert.” A letter from Montalembert himself 
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pught to light in a later issue of the magazine. 
riting from La Roche-en-Breuil, the great leader of 
. Catholic liberals had this to say— 

“These words are to be met with in a work written 
me, not to express a personal opinion, but to resume 
a phrase [the italics ours] what I have unceasingly 
ight.” 
The quotation that follows is too long for insertion 
re. Mr. Chapman or any other solicitous for truth 
y find it in the fifth volume of Montalembert’s Dis- 
irs et Polemiques. All that need concern us is the 
lowing transcript. 

‘When you yourselves [ Montalembert is addressing 
. party of Veuillot] are indicted and suppressed, who 
| defend you? No one: for no one in France will 
mit the legitimacy of the theory practised and jus- 
ed by your oracles, which may be resumed in the 
ing [the italics again are ours]. . .” Follows the 
nous phrase, and as there is no longer even an 
imation that it was uttered by Veuillot, it is needless 
quote it afresh. 

The subsequent history of the slander, however, is 
) curious to be omitted altogether. The discussion, 
ugh over as far as Veuillot was concerned, aroused 
curiosity of M. de Cormentin, who determined, on 
own account, to trace it to the fountain head, which 
suspected was not French or even Catholic at all. 
owledge of Montalembert’s intense admiration for 
fellow liberal in England, Lord Macaulay, put him 
a new track, and, as a reward for his industry a 
prising discovery was made. In an issue of the 
inburgh Review published in 1837, the Phrase, in 
its virgin integrity, leapt to vision. 

“The doctrine [it is Macaulay reviewing Sir James 
wckintosh’s History of the English Revolution] 
ich, from the very first origin of religious dissen- 
1s, has been held by all bigots of all sects, when 
densed into a few words, and stripped of rhetorical 
Zuise, is simply this—I am in the right and you are 
he wrong. When you are the stronger, you ought 
tolerate me, for it is your duty to tolerate truth. 
‘when I am the stronger, I shall persecute you, for 
}my duty to persecute error.”’ 

dere this natural history of a famous slander may 
I be allowed to rest. It has been traced from the 
ical words put into the mouth of a Catholic journal- 
oy the enemies he flayed in his columns to the purely 
varte summing up of his position by a fellow journal- 
of the same faith but in another political camp, and 
lly to the oratorical gesture of an English Pro- 
ant historian, by no means notable today for the 
aracy of his arguments. 

‘What is needed to combat error,” says Hugo some- 
re, probably unconscious how truly he was speak- 
| “is Light! Light in floods!” Here at any rate is 
eam. 


THE SOUL OF SPAIN 


E hear much, outside of Spain, of the activities 
of the enemies of the established government of 
that ancient country so dear to all romantic hearts and 
equally dear to all professional revolutionists. It seems 
that these self-exiled Blasco-Ibafez’s and _ exiled 
Unamuno’s are chanting a song to the cornet accompani- 
ment of the foreign press which is not heard—even by 
radio—within the frontiers of the old Land of the Cid. 
There are other activities that seem to engage the 
Spanish mind at home and from more certain sources 
we note among them two interesting events that have 
escaped the newspaper headlines. One of them is the 
Jewish renaissance inaugurated in Madrid in the 
foundation of the Casa Internacional de los Sefardies, 
of which Dr. Ignacio Bauer, a relative of Baron 
Edmunde de Rothschild, and Sr. Manuel L. Ortego 
are the founders. The avowed purpose of this asso- 
ciation, declares La Revista de la Raza, is to unite 
the Sephardist Jews in various countries (they already 
have a successful organization and clubhouse in New 
York) and to carry on a movement for a Jewish 
renaissance in Spain. The Synagogue of Madrid—s 
Calle Principe—now provides a place of worship for 
the Jews, the municipal council has provided grounds 
for their cemetery and the Constitution of Spain guar- 
antees their religious freedom. 

This may surprise some of the readers of recent 
books on Spain, but more so, we think, the account of 
the Madrid correspondent of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, Dr. Manuel Grajia, concerning the 
“Ascetic Week” of centennial for the holy Jesuit 
father, Luis de la Puente (1554-1624) at Vallodolid: 
at which all the religious orders and congregations 
convened before an immense concourse of people from 
every corner of Spain. The University of Vallodolid 
exhibited a large collection of his books: sermons were 
preached in many of the churches proclaiming the 
greatness of the services to religion of this marvelous 
Jesuit ascetic and urging the necessity of stemming the 
flood-tide of unbridled ambition, materialism and scep- 
ticism with the dike of religious asceticism. 

Father de la Puente is disguised from English 
readers under the name of Deupont, the French form 
of his name: for it is from French translations that 
his books have been transferred into the English edi- 
tions. A famous English edition of his Meditations 
on the Mysteries of Our Holy Faith was published 
by Richard Gibbons, S.J., in 1610, with a dedication 
to the extraordinary Dona Luisa de Carvajal, who 
devoted her personal fortune and risked her life in the 
prisons of Queen Elizabeth, in her desire to comfort 
the faithful Catholics of England in their days of 
calamity. It seems that no other confessor would per- 
mit this lady to undertake her dangerous mission ex- 
cepting Father Luis de la Puente himself. 
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“I SHOULD GO TO YALE 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE resignation of Professor George Pierce 
Baker from the faculty of Harvard University, 
and his acceptance of a chair at Yale, has been 
much commented upon, not only in college circles, but 
in the daily press, and rightly so, for behind this change 
lies an interesting story, and closely involved is almost 
a theory of education, or at least an attitude toward 
education. 

Professor Baker seventeen years ago, after consider- 
able opposition from the powers that be at Harvard, 
inaugurated a course in dramatic composition. That 
course not only included the writing of plays, but the 
acting of them before an audience, on the theory, or 
rather the certainty, that play writing can only prop- 
erly be studied under practical stage conditions. ‘The 
professional theatre at first laughed heartily—teaching 
play writing in a college, ha, ha! Many educators 
were, no doubt, shocked; men who had for years con- 
sidered it highly educational to study the plays of 
Shakespeare “as literature” (something Shakespeare, 
by the way, never intended them to be) couldn’t ac- 
custom themselves to the idea of studying the theatre 
of today as a living art, and trying to get at the crea- 
tive abilities of students, possibly to find another Shake- 
speare. But Professor Baker plugged along, with 
almost no real support from the powers at Harvard, 
but with the utmost support from the men and women 
(the course was also given at Radcliffe) who studied 
under him. Indeed, few men have ever taught at 
Harvard who commanded a greater devotion from the 
students under them, who could secure a greater 
amount of ungrudging intellectual effort, who waked a 
keener desire to create something. Almost at the very 
start Professor Baker chanced to turn out a pupil who 
speedily made his mark in the professional theatre, 
Edward Sheldon, author of Romance. Broadway 
laughed a little less loudly. Then, year by year, he 
began to send men and women into the theatre who 
were a leaven to the lump, some who had actually taken 
his courses, some who had merely come under his spell 
and shared in the dramatic renaissance at Harvard. 
Heywood Broun, Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simon- 
son, Kenneth Macgowan, Eugene O'Neill, Philip 
Barry, are names that at once occur to me. There are 
many more. It was seen by all thoughtful observers 
that his work was bearing definite fruit in connecting a 
great university with one of the most vivid and popular 
of contemporary fine arts, and thus in helping to put 
our theatre on a higher plane. 

But meanwhile his work was having another result, 
to me quite as important and far reaching, if not indeed 
more important. Nor am J at all sure that this result 
was not at the back of his mind all the time. His work 


| 


was profoundly affecting American higher educatic 
outside, that is, of Harvard. By showing that 
writing can be taught, and by showing that in writ 
staging and acting their own plays young people fi 
creative outlet which appeals tremendously to t 
interest and wakes in them a keen intellectual and ¢ 
tional response, Professor Baker not only made 
living, contemporary theatre respectable in our coll 
(where it had always been an outcast) but he influe) 
other institutions to imitate or develop the idea ot 
course, until today there are scores of American 
leges giving instruction in the arts of the theatre, 
as a result there is something approximating a 
matic renaissance in many sections of the cou 
These colleges, many of them with the aid of gr 
ates of Professor Baker’s ‘“Workshop,” are sen 
men and women back into their communities with 
enthusiasm and the ability to start little theatres 
stage first-rate high school plays, to make the life a 
them more interesting, more creative, more expres 
richer. An excellent example is furnished by the 

versity of North Carolina, where students write } 
about the life of the state, act them, and then ¢ 
them on tour to even the tiny towns, and, in addi 
maintain a bureau to help the communities to pu 
plays for themselves. They are making a definite 
valuable contribution to the cultural life of N 
Carolina. They are waking up the state to its 

possibilities. The same thing, in varying degre 
true in lowa, Utah, Wyoming, and many other pl 
In the University of Iowa today you can actuall} 
an A. M. degree in play production. It is no 
course, a fact that all this is due solely to Georg 
Baker. Still, it is so largely due to his vision, ar 
the example he set, single handed, at Harvard, tha 
name will always be chiefly associated with 
movement. 

Meanwhile he had to carry on his work at Har 
under the most adverse physical conditions, withou 
theatre or stage except such as was furnished by a 
of lecture platform at Radcliffe college, and wi 
any work room for building scenery, etc., except 
of the lower floor of what had once been an old d 
tory. When students in the fine arts department w: 
to codperate with him in designing and painting 
ery, instruction had to be given them in their 
rooms, with the canvases spread out on the floor. 
only did Harvard provide him with no adequate 
ities, and make no effort to codrdinate the fine 
department with his work, but it is a common f 
that they would not even sanction him to mak 
effort to raise money for a theatre on his own bt 
He had to see the work he had inaugurated spre 
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igh the land, with state legislatures of hard-boiled 
cians, even voting money to build theatres for the 
universities, while his own classes were hampered 
ery turn. Finally, even his one inadequate work- 
was taken away from him. 

itsiders, of course, wonder at this, and cannot 
-stand the reason for such blindness. The reason 
be found in the personnel of the Harvard over- 
and in the whole Harvard tradition of education. 
overseers of Harvard are, as a class, typical rep- 
tatives of the aristocracy of corporate wealth, of 
usiness, and of the Back Bay. Like all such men, 
know little or nothing of the hearts and desires 
e common men and women of America, they have 
or no understanding of the fine arts or of the 
that lies in most of us to find aesthetic expression, 
hey are pompously full of the “dignity” of tradi- 
that tradition, of course, including a somewhat 
anical contempt for the theatre. They can under- 
a $5,000,000 endowment for a school of business 
arvard, which will send them down to State and 
Streets young men all ready to help them keep the 
up. But to understand the glory of creating a 
of art, or the thrill of taking the young men and 
n of an Iowa town and with them as human ma- 
forging a piece of illusion that shall make the 
> life of that community richer—that is utterly 
id their very limited powers. 

rthermore, the whole Harvard tradition of edu- 
1 is the research tradition. If you study for two 
and search out every scene in the Restoration 
a which was affected by Moliére, you will get a 


Ph. D. and then you will be a scholar and an educated 
man, and you can get a job as a professor somewhere. 
But if you study to write a play for our new Restora- 
tion, for the twentieth century, for the men and women 
of America, and if you learn thereby to love the the- 
atre, and to work successfully in it, and to be creative, 
and add happiness to your community, you are not edu- 
cated. You haven’t done any research work. Now, it 
so happens that about one man in every thousand is 
fitted for research scholarship, or ever accomplishes 
anything by it. The thousandth, of course, is a great 
man, and should have every opportunity at his dis- 
posal. Admitted. But it is surely quite as important 
to find some way to give the other 999 some creative 
outlet. It so happens that Professor Baker saw the 
living theatre offered just that creative outlet for a 
great number of young men and women. Other col- 
leges have accepted his discovery gladly. Harvard 
refuses to. It is a rather typical Harvard attitude. 

And now Yale has won another victory over her 
ancient rival. The Harkness family have given to 
Yale $1,000,000 for the erection of a laboratory the- 
atre and the endowment of a department of dramatic 
composition and the allied arts of the stage, to be under 
the division of Fine Arts, and to be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Baker. 

When I went to Harvard, Professor Baker had not 
yet begun his work in the drama. Under his grave and 
quiet instruction, I took a course in oral debating. But 
even from that I caught an enthusiasm which has made 
me his life-long admirer. If I were going to college 
again, in 1925, I should go to Yale! 


_ THE REBUILDING OF AUSTRIA 


| By FRIEDRICH FUNDER 


te: This is the first of three articles by the 
- of the Vienna Reichpost, who is one of the 
, experienced and trustworthy journalists of 
e, and contributor of special articles to the Dub- 
view and other periodicals. The three articles 
‘connected account of the services to his country, 
2 world peace and stability of Dr. Ignaz Seipel, 
lately the Austrian Chancellor. Recent events, 
‘ing the resignation of Chancellor Seipel, give 
‘under’ s articles especial importance. 


GE night had all the languid warmth of June. 
And although the mid-night hour was long since 
dassed, thousands of people waited in a tense 
jin front of the ancient hospital in Vienna’s 
(itenstrasse. Within the building lay a man who 
| few hours previously had been shot down by a 
l-be murderer. Something like a touch of death 
én the slow movement of the breeze over the city 
i into stillness. Death itself stood close to the 


| 
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Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, for it was he who lay 
seriously wounded in that hospital. 

As I came through the entrance and stood in the 
midst of the throng, reading the first bulletin which 
thoughtful surgeons had issued concerning the state 
of the stricken man, I felt round about me the leaden 
silence—the hush of mingled love and anxiety—with 
which the news was received. What would become 
of all these people here, and of many thousands more, 
if the wounded man who lay behind the darkened doors 
of this building were really to die? There was likeli- 
hood enough that he might: the assassin’s bullet had 
pierced the lung and was embedded in the body. Yes 
indeed, I thought, what would happen if his country 
was robbed of this man? He had saved Austria when 
it was in the throes of death, accomplishing what no 
other man had even dared to hope for. Naturally 
enough, a kind of horrible fear now gripped the city 
which confronted this question and this remembrance. 

Anxious weeks followed upon that night of anxiety, 
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and for a long time the wounded may lay at the brink 
of death, But today Dr. Seipel is at Austria’s service 
once again. The great statesman and priest has re- 
turned to the control of Austria’s destiny. 

Ke 

Unless you have lived through the fortunes of Aus- 
tria during the years from 1918 to 1922, it is almost 
impossible to understand in its remarkable entirety 
the work accomplished by Dr. Seipel. We may recall 
that the Austria which came into being as the result 
of the peace treaties was simply a fragment of a 
nation of fifty million people, once reckoned among 
the great powers. It was a small state carved out 
of the heart of a domain which had constituted the 
second largest country in Europe and had embraced 
an area of 676,000 kilometers. The borders of the 
new Austria enclosed a mere 82,168 kilometers of ter- 
ritory, within which dwelt some six and a half million 
inhabitants. ‘The old Empire had been an economic 
unit, welded together during many centuries by a thou- 
sand industrial necessities: it was now parcelled out 
among seven nations. It is true that this industrial 
territory could show only a passive balance of trade 
during the years immediately preceding the war, but 
during the long period from 1875 to 1907.the Austro- 
Hungarian balance of trade had been uninterruptedly 
active, and it was obvious that only a slight effort was 
needed to restore this prosperous condition. 

While, therefore, the old realm of Austria-Hungary 
had been able to supply its population with the neces- 
saries of life from its own resources and by its own 
labor, the new republic of Austria, inheriting, though 
it did, half of the honored Imperial name, was totally 
cut off from the most important sources of supply to 
which it had previously had access. Traversed from 
end to end by mountain ranges which leave only twenty- 
four percent of the country’s total area suitable for 
cultivation and twenty-nine percent for meadow and 
pasture, while thirty-eight percent is covered with tim- 
ber, this new Austria has been severed completely from 
the rich wheat-lands of Hungary, Galicia, Bohemia 
and Moravia; from the oil-wells of Galicia; and from 
the coal-fields and the highly developed textile, glass 
and porcelain industries of the Bohemian-Moravian 
district. Hungary and the territories which now com- 
prise the Czechoslovakian republic produced during 
1913 about fifteen times as much wheat and rye as 
could be grown in Austria. 

The total grain harvest of Austria today is sufficient 
to supply only one-third of its resident population with 
bread—a population which under the old régime had 
not even so much as dreamed of famine. Similarly 
Austria as.we see it now possesses merely a fractional 
part of the cotton mills, the linen mills, the coke ovens 
and the sugar refineries which were so large a source 
of wealth to the empire. Only two-fifths of the coal 
required by its citizens can be furnished from mines 
within Austria itself; Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 
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however, possess great mines which can supply t 
million tons of hard coal and twenty million to 
soft coal annually. Obviously the old monarch 
never concerned itself seriously with a coal sho 
It is true that diminutive Austria has retained or 
portant industry, its famous art crafts, which for 
carried on a world-wide commerce in produc 
metal, lathe and leather work, as well as in fine 
ture and embroideries. But there is no longe 
available outlet to the sea. The vast sums whic 
been employed in making the harbor of Triest ar 
tic Adriatic port—sums to which the tax-paye 
Austria contributed their goodly share—were los 
ever when Triest was annexed by Italy. 

In short, Austria, deprived of its sources of w 
became a small interior state which with the cle 
the war suddenly beheld all its neighbors busil 
gaged in barring up their gates at its frontier, 
losses incurred were surely staggering enough, 
now heavy chains of restrictions upon outgoing a 
coming commerce shut in the country round abou 
made of it a prison which one could neither ge 
nor out of. Although the long siege which had 
imposed by the period of war had resulted in de 
tion so great that it was almost impossible to | 
red-cheeked woman or child in any of the Au 
cities, the misery which followed the economic 
tion enforced during 1919 and 1920 became almo 
measurable. The graveyards were slowly filled 
the burial crosses of children, and vast numbe 
adults began suddenly to fall victims to consum 
or softening of the bones. Had it not been for 
getic American relief work which, laboring ha 
hand with the charity of neutral countries (partic 
of Catholics resident in them) combined with the 
erosity of the Holy Father to carry out the formi 
task of rescue, a whole nation would most cer 
have died in despair. 

This desperate economic situation, however, di 
end the list of Austria’s troubles. Political di 
was imminent as the flame which the Bolshevik 
kindled in the East approached Central Europe 
greedy tongue. The armies of Moscow ov 
Poland; on March 21, 1919, Hungary fell int 
hands of Bela Kun and his band of destructive ro 
and Kurt Eisner was beginning to arouse Bai 
Muna, the Communistic leader, was struggling fc 
control of Czechoslovakia, and the incantations c¢ 
Bolshevik magicians seemed to be summoning | 
shapes from under Austrian ground as well. 
spirit of revolution had, in fact, been abroad i 
land ever since the downfall of the ancient mon 
At the close of the elections for the first Constitui 
Assembly of the newly formed Austrian republic, 
on February 16, 1919, the Social Democrats app 
as the strongest organization, winning 107 m 
tories as against 77 gained by the Christian Socia 
65 by the Pan-German party. 
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me of the Socialist leaders flirted openly with the 
hevik idea of proletariat dictatorship. Others 
1g them, while less thoroughly convinced of the 
ings of Bolshevism, believed that prudence called 
sacrifice to the dangerous gods. Moreover, the 
list party was a little intoxicated by its newly ac- 
d power. It armed a body of troops which be- 
a weapon in the hands of the organization and 
tened to beat down all opposing political opinion 
rifle-butts. Instances of their tyranny became 
-and more common. The Christian Social-Labor 
+ Kunschak, for example, escaped the gallows by 
ir’s breadth; the grim platform had, indeed, ac- 
y been erected in the Viennese barracks at Boden- 
prior to the attack made by the Socialist Pretor- 
on the meeting at which they hoped to apprehend 
chak. 

ldiers’ councils were in control of these troops; 
workers’ councils bestowed upon themselves the 
s of the regularly appointed government officials, 
e into houses, drove away the rightful owners, 
seated whatever food could be found, and per- 
d hordes of plunderers to sack the business es- 
shments of Vienna. Either because they were de- 
ed with this method of frightening the bour- 
ie or because they were too weak to withstand 
_ impulsive outbursts of popular passion, the 
list rulers retreated before the disorder and at- 
ted to keep the disturbers of the peace in good 
yt by the grant of lavish gifts. The resources of 
state were dispensed with reckless hands, and 
ely any resistance was offered to the vandals who 
opriated to themselves the enormous riches with 
1 the department of police had been endowed un- 
he old régime. 

ite aid for the purchase of bread, meat and milk 
extended not only to the poor but to all, regard- 
of position. If it had occurred at that time to 
rican multi-millionaires to take up their residence 
me one of the Austrian cities, they and their en- 
retinue would have received free gifts of food, 
her they were moved at the sight of so much 
tality or not. Their Austrian peer, Rothschild, 
her with his household, was thus favored with a 
: of bread—not exactly because the government 
‘d to confer a kindness, but simply because the 
ing authorities lacked the courage to decide where 
ree distribution of provisions by the state ought 
op. Similarly, the universal collapse of wage- 
‘4g was counteracted by the expedient of making 
less new appointments to government positions, 
at many an office which had been amply taken 
of before the war by two officials, was now served 
< Or seven. And since the national treasury was 
y any longer in a position to furnish credit for 
the purchase of flour and grain, the authorities 
‘eded to cover the deficiency with paper-money. 
he tighter they squeezed the budget, the greater 


became the fissure: the value of the bank-notes sank 
faster than the presses which turned them out could 
function. The paper kronen tell their own melancholy 
story: in July, 1918, the ratio of paper to gold was 
2.42; a year later it was 6.75; still another year and it 
was 31.07; in July, 1921, it was 164.23. During 1922 
the debacle became complete, the ratio of paper to gold 
being 1,530 in January, and 14,400 in December. 

Obviously the market prices could not keep step with 
the rapid advance of exchange, and dealers resold at 
an enormous profit the supplies which they had pur- 
chased some time earlier, at a low figure, from the 
producers. Swiss and English laborers out of work 
filled the most princely hotels of the Austrian cities, 
because the rate of exchange enabled them to live like 
kings on the unemployment stipend granted them by 
their home governments. Speculators and _stock- 
market usurers built up tremendous fortunes and 
strutted about in senseless luxury: meanwhile the mid- 
dle classes gradually succumbed to poverty, and thou- 
sands of people who had owned their own homes and 
enjoyed substantial incomes were reduced to beggary. 

That was the situation. Austria had become merely 
one great ruin! No arch of the political, industrial 
and social order was strong enough to resist the pres- 
sure of events. With each passing day the mountain 
of chaos rose higher. It was clear that only the com- 
ing of a very great man could bring about even the 
semblance of salvation. Already there were many who 
had ceased to believe in the possibility of relief, be- 
cause it seemed that could come only from a miracle, 
and they lacked the courage to hope. 


Shuttle Song 


As a weaver’s shuttle, 
To and fro, 
The days come 
And the days go. 
Faster and faster 
The shuttles run, 
Now what shall be woven 
When the web is done? 


“You shall have a shroud 
For life that’s done 
And a birth robe 
For life begun. 


Be the thread dark, 

Or be the thread fair, 
Stain of passion 

Or white of prayer, 
When the shuttles are still 

And the last thread run 
You shall wear it 

Beyond the sun.” 


Marion CuMMINGS. 
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POEMS 


Sanctuary 


God takes my thought of you, and shuts 
It into magic things... 

Dim petals falling . . . children’s smiles, 
The sudden glint of wings, 

About this thought, caressingly, 

The radiance of nights 

He casts—of fountains blowing, and 

Of lost, half-sensed delights; 

All little, fragile, lonely things— 
Words, glances, gestures, tears, 

And those star-drifted shadowings 

Of Time not made with years— 

All instants when fresh wonder sweeps 
Across our hearts, and we, 

Dazzled with light and space, look up 
And fear not Destiny ... 

Deep, deep in what is lovely, God 

Has locked the thought of you. 

To find it, I must rise and break 

Always, all Beauty, through. 


Mary Drxon THAYER. 


David 


Sometimes he must have thought of more 
Than Saul’s high walls and wanted then, 
Fields that are green beyond a door 

And are not ever walked by men. 


Strumming a psalm with lonely hands 
To put a swaddled king to sleep, 

He thought then of his fathers’ lands, 
And of small pastures with their sheep. 


Haro_tp VINAL. 


‘Roses 


Roses—she had always loved them so, 

Tenderly watching them to beauty grow. 

Now sweet above her grave the roses blow, 

She does not heed their fragrance—does not know. 


Marie Louiss McKenna. 


An Old Argument 


If we are merely what the cynic supposes, 
If things are really what they often seem, 

How is it that an apple can taste like roses, 
And a lily smell like a dream? 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


Too Many Silver Dawns 


Too many silver dawns have touched her eyes 

And silver is no longer precious to her; 

This soil has been too full of certainties; 
Uncertainties come vainly now to woo her. 

Dark wood, green-burdened field, red-fruited tree- 
Their richness asks too much of feet and hands 
To let once thirsting eyes and souls go free 

On sky and wind and dreams of other lands. 


Distrust these hills. They'll tie you with a chain 
Braided of stones, beasts, vines, bleached apple bough 
And you who brood on light of stars or rain 

Like her will see no more than wheels and plows, 
How scythes assail green grass, how corn grows tall 
How young pears come from blossoms by a wall. 


FRANK Ernest Hi 


‘Rome 


He who can be lonely in Rome, 
Let him be silent, while I write of my friends. 


The red road to the Colosseo; 

Leaves in the cloister of San Giovanni; 

Cobbled streets, generous fountains, thick chocolate. 
But especially ruins; stones left by eternity, 

Looking on soldiers, orange carts and trams. 


Enormous piazzas: pedestals to lean against 

But no benches to rest upon. Enter the palaces—Perm 
A universal welcome speaks from treasures 

Left by man for men. 

Also the urgent Paschal bells 

Include Saxon and Gaul in their triumphant rejoicing. 


Oh, come to San Pietro! Underneath the cross, 
Silvered by the quest of pilgrim souls, 

The Risen One is worshipped in the Mass. 
While in the gardens of the Pincio, 

The Easter sun pierces the narrow cypress trees. 


He who has words to hint of Rome, 
Let him revise; Io non posso piu. : 
DorotHy HAIGH! 


Rain at Night 


Tears, long-stayed, that well | 
From silent, ceaseless pain, 
Slow and heavy drops— 
Are like the midnight rain. 


Is it that the stars 
Have bent their heads to weep, 
Now that wounded earth | 
Is deaf and blind in sleep? 


HELEN WALKER 


] 
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BIRGITTA AND THE BRIGITTINES 


By THOMAS WALSH 


dinavian Review in a paper on Saint Bridget of Prince of Nericia, and became the mother of eight 


[’ is readily explicable,” says The American Scan- at the age of thirteen was married to Ulf Gudmarsson, 


Sweden by J. Roosval—‘‘that a large and beauti- children—one of whom, the second Abbess of Vad- 
image which is to be found in the Metropolitan stena, was canonized as Saint Catherine. On her hus- 
useum of New York has not been identified as Saint band’s death in 1344, Birgitta devoted herself entirely 
idget”—in other words, Saint Birgitta of Sweden. to penances and devotions, receiving many visions and 


This may be easily expli- 
yle, but not to anybody with 
. slightest sense of Christian 
nography or knowledge of 
ynastic history, and it is not 
thout some chagrin that an 
nerican reads that it was nec- 
ary for a Swedish scholar to 
int out so very patent a fact 
the authorities of our lead- 
y art museum. 

Any work on the saints in 
t would have informed the 
aloguer of Mr. J. Pierpont 
organ’s princely gift that the 
ndsome wood-carving repre- 
iting a woman of middle- 
e, holding a book and pen 
d ink bottle, could be no 
aer than the founder of Vad- 
na and not the Madonna. 
1e crown over the veil in the 
itue is still part of the habit 
mn by the Brigittines in vari- 
s parts of the world, and as 
feature of the costume re- 
aled to Saint Birgitta, it 
ght have been recognized as 
lefinite detail in ascribing the 
age to her. This crown as 
wn today by the Brigittines 
Rome and Stockholm con- 
ts of bands of white cloth 
th five red points to repre- 
it the Five Wounds of 
irist. The reference in Dr. 
vosval’s paper to the point on 
: forehead as a reliquary is 
tdly to be accepted. The 
itkmanship of the Metropol- 
in image cannot be of later 


revelations which are recorded 
in Latin by Matthias Magister 
and Prior Peter of Alvastra. 
In 1346 King Magnus richly 
endowed her monastery of 
Vadstena, and in 1349 Birgitta 
set out for Rome to extend the 
activities of her order through- 
out the world. Pope Urban 
confirmed her rule in 1370. 
Attershersdeathainur373,, her 
PX remains were taken and en- 
shrined at Vadstena, and in 
1391 she was declared a saint 
of the Church by Pope Boni- 
face IX. 

The Vadstena church still 
stands today, the object of pil- 
grimage for the pious in Swe- 
den, who for all their Luther- 
anism do not forget that in the 
ancient days Birgitta stood for 
holiness, learning and progress. 
They have taken down her re- 
mains from the altar and ex- 
hibit the ancient casket lying 
against one wall of the chapel, 
usually with some flowers and 
a pair of candles before it. 
Rome recognized Birgitta as a 
saint—Sweden still regards 
her as the greatest woman in 
her history. 

The Venerable Mother 
Mary Elizabeth Hesselblad, 
formerly a hospital nurse 
among the sick poor of New 
York, and now the Abbess of 
the Brigittines of Rome, was 
early convinced that the true 
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te than 1500, and its attribution to the art schools heart and the Roman Rock of Peter is the name and 
Holland is rather happy, as there were at least five holiness of Birgitta. From her secluded little con- 
at Brigittine convents in that country. vent in the Via della Isole in Rome, the Abbess 


St. Birgitta (1303-1373), called after the Irish has gone to her new Bridget-House of prayer and 
fat at one time greatly venerated throughout Scandi- retirement on one of the inlets of Malaren near Stock- 
ia, was the daughter‘of a Lagman of Uppland, and holm. Seven nuns have accompanied her and faced 
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the death-threats that have followed them into their 
refuge gates, for the Swedish mind has been kept in- 
flamed on the subject of convents in spite of the fact 
that the national institutions of deaconesses have 
accustomed them to the sight of women living in com- 
munities. ‘They do not realize that the Abbess Eliz- 
abeth and her nuns have come to make them better 
Swedes and not to interfere in their national politics. 

Last spring in her Prayer-House in Stockholm (the 
erection of a convent is prohibited by Swedish law) 
the Abbess Elizabeth spoke with the greatest affection 
of her Swedish fellow-countrymen. She declared also, 
to the astonishment of her guest, who asked what work 
her sisters would undertake, that ‘in our Sweden every- 
thing is done: our civilization has neglected nothing 
that is material: we have here hospitals, schools, or- 
phanages and every form of benevolence highly 
developed. We are obliged to confine our work to 
conducting places of prayer and spiritual rest: and our 
converts are growing more numerous every day.” 
There is a real blessing for Sweden in the return of 
these Brigittines to their native country. The natural 
Swede is mystical in spite of his cultivated materialism: 
he is romantic and he is too learned and intelligent to 
think that his national culture is to be bounded by the 
reign of Gustaf-Vasa and the succeeding Protestant 
period. The architecture of pre-Reformation times 
tells him a different story: the castled approach to 
Vadstena on the charming Gota-Canal Route, the ex- 
quisite ruins of the lovely churches of Visby on Gotland, 
are sermons that keep alive the spark of universal 
religion in the Swedish breast as well as arouse the 
alertness of the Lutheran forces to resist what, in the 
end, they will see is a natural and_ inevitable 
restoration. 

Unlike his brother Lutheran in America, the Scan- 
dinavian proudly erects the cross on his highest spire: 
over his altar stands that cross with the body of the 
Crucified which has been banished from most of the 
Protestant altars. There is even among the Luth- 
erans, a sort of High-Church party, so that one may 
see altar-boys and clergymen gathered in certain sanc- 
tuaries in scarlet and purple vestments, while the cele- 
brant of the communion service is still stoled and 
chasubled according to the ancient rule. The severity 
of the reformed service bears harshly upon these 
northern peoples where the struggle for warmth and 
color in life is more intense than in the south. The 
home decorations are therefore rather garish for the 
dweller of a more temperate zone, for in all the arts of 
life there is an apparent hunger for color that gives 
the brightest tints a gentle suggestion of the pathetic. 

Here, too, is a nation of the finest trained civil effi- 
ciency. The Swede naturally falls into step with his 
own rank: he has a sense of the superior and inferior 
in grade that seems inborn. His sense of organization 
and discipline are of the highest, so that inequality or 
disorder is painful to him at home as much as in his 
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public and religious institutions. This sense of dissa: 
faction pursues the Swedish mind in and out of 


Lutheran church of today. That his church is a st, 


institution, that Sweden is the oldest child of 4 
Reformation, the land of Gustaf-Adolf, the champ 
of the Thirty Years war, deeply impresses upon hin 
reverence which in his heart of hearts is not verified 
his belief of today. The Lutheran clergy, made up 
many men of culture and learning and real piety is 
the opinion of the man on the street, more aristocra 
than necessary, bureaucratic in its methods, lax in 
doctrinal requirements, or else too rigid to be prope 
individualistic; and the independent denominations, t 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians and smaller sects of t 
countryside form a body numerous and _ power 
enough to cause concern among the clergy of the est: 
lishment. It was with some surprise that a recent y 
itor, asking for a visé with which to enter Sweden, ¥ 
challenged to declare his religion. On making a mi 
protest, he was told that this was according to ord. 
of the government through the foreign office. The 
was a handsome, sharp-nosed lady at the desk, w 
pointed with a touch of Swedish inquisatorial digni 
at the “‘sign here.”’ 


“But I might be a Jew,” the visitor protested with 
smile. 
“Or you might be a Roman Catholic,” she summed 1 


dryly. 


A BOOK-MARK FOR YEATS 
ONE day I opened a book of William Butler Yeat: 


poems and between the leaves that enshrined a fayori 
poem I found a tiny something: a leaf, or bud, | 
flower; pressed so flat and so darkened by time th 
I could not tell whether it was leaf, or bud, or flowe 
But the owner of the book said “It is a shamrock, se 
to me from Ireland.” 

I stood looking a long time at the delicate exquisi 
shape. It touched my fancy powerfully. I could s 
it as it was when growing in the earth, moving in tl 
wind, wet with rain, or shining in the sun; or showir 
the faintest possible glimmer on a night of moonligh 
I could see its tender roots searching the dark w 
soil beneath the grass. It lived its appointed life wii 
air and water and earth and sun its loving minister 
serving it by day and by night. Now it lay without lif 
amid the words so full of life. Yet in that mome 
this pressed bit of weed did more for me than tl 
words of the book had ever done in making real befo 
the eyes of my heart the poet himself; evoking tl 
image of a breathing moving, living man, his eyes t 
flecting the gaze of the spirit of beauty. I can no 
conjure up his face and form whenever I please to ¢ 
so. I feel even more certain than I felt before I sa 
the shamrock that I would like him did I know a 
but I no longer feel impatient to meet him face to fac 
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THE CASE OF M. LOISY 


By THOMAS WOODLOCK 


[fy Duel with the Vatican. The Autobiography of a 
tolic Modernist, by Alfred Loisy. Translated by Richard 
son Boynton. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
0. 


LFRED LOISY’S autobiographical sketch, first 
| Published in France in 1913, under the title 
Choses Passées, and now for the first time issued 

3 smooth and idiomatic English translation by 
ard Wilson Boynton under the title My Duel with 
Vatican, should interest those American readers 
/remember the commotion in Protestant church 
es last winter. It is a frank document—at least 
ars all the marks of frankness, for the author does 
attempt to conceal or to gloss over his own lapses 
a frankness—and to the careful reader it should 
ve Of great value as a revelation of the real char- 
r of the so-called “modernist” movement in relig- 
Perhaps the most useful comment that I can make 
1 the book will be to indicate in broad outline the 
re of this revelation. 

lfred Loisy was born in 1857. His father con- 
2d himself little with matters of religion; we have 
luthor’s word for it that “to him religion was sim- 
neaningless.” His mother was ‘‘earnestly devout 
with no special fondness for either theology or 
icism,” and it is Loisy’s opinion that if he had in 
hood manifested any leaning toward the priest- 
“they would certainly have dissuaded me.” At 
years of age, wandering alone one day on the 
de, the child (physically rather frail and timid by 
‘e) said aloud to himself—‘‘God is not good!”, 
mbrance of which “enormous sin’ remained with 
long afterward. Then, after a short course at 
wunicipal high school of Vitry-le-Francois in 1869, 
‘upted in 1870-71 by the war, he entered the ec- 
stical high school at St. Dizier in 1872. He had 
ully determined to become a priest, despite the 
els and predictions of many, who were, no doubt, 
faced by the fact that his health precluded him 
‘the ordinary avocations of life. It was a year 
after his annual retreat that the “fatal choice” 
rade, 

‘May, 1874, he informed his parents of his de- 
_ His father was ‘deeply chagrined,” but ac- 
‘Lit. “My people did not care to risk going con- 
yto my wishes, and they believed, not without 
‘tance of reason that, since my health seriously 
d my chances for the future, the wisest course was 
‘me do as I chose.” At seventeen years of age 
lered the diocesan seminary at Chalons, and in 
began his study of theology. 


(es sixty-seven to eighty-three, constituting Sec- 


tion IV. of Chapter I. are perhaps the most revealing 
part of the book. They show that before M. Loisy 
had entered upon any linguistic or critical studies of the 
Bible and of ecclesiastical history, he had lost, if in- 
deed he ever had possessed, all faith, as the Catholic 
Church understands the word, and they show, too, 
the fundamental distinction between the Church’s con- 
cept of faith and the concept thereof which is the very 
heart of “modernism!” It is worth while to note in 
detail M. Loisy’s own statement of the case, for it is 
the key to all that follows. Speaking of his entry 
upon theological studies (in 1875), he says— 


Although I was even then completely immersed in 
piety, and foremost among the members of the seminary 
for my fervor, the first contact of my thought with 
Catholic doctrine—with what was offered me as an au- 
thentic interpretation of divine revelation—was an ex- 
cruciatingly harrowing experience and all that followed 
harmonized with this unlucky beginning. I can say with- 
out exaggeration that the four years which I was obliged 
to devote at this period to the study of Christian Doctrine 
were for me four years of mental and moral torture. I 
even wonder today how it was that my reason stood the 
strain, or that my frail health did not succumb under it. 


What was the matter? It was simple and it was 
fundamental, as the autobiographer states it, and the 
words which I have italicized in the following extract 
set it in bold relief— 


As I had no critical background, any more than those 
by whom I was being taught; as I saw no one and read 
no books that could arouse in me doubts as to the founda- 
tions of the Catholic faith; as it happened that the sec- 
tions on the true religion and the Church in which the 
proofs of the truth of Christianity are given were not 
reached in our plan of instruction until my last year in 
the seminary, it was not on questions of fact and problems 
of history that my mind encountered its earlier difficulties. 
I was instructed in the economy of the plan of salvation, 
in the genesis of that act of faith which is a gift of God 
while yet implying the free codperation of the believer : 
the mystery of Jesus Christ, at once truly God and truly 
man: in the background of this mystery, that of the Trin- 
ity, secret of the divine nature, developed in three dis- 
tinct persons who are nevertheless eventually one: the 
mystery of grace, codrdinate with that of original sin 
and that of redemption through Christ, an arrangement 
by means of which the divine mercy is able to rescue the 
lost humanity that God Himself had consigned to per- 
dition: the sacraments, means of grace, the supreme gift 
of Christ, and the Eucharist in which Christ perpetuates 
His presence in the Church. Just in the degree to which 
certain of these objects of faith had impressed me when 
employed as sources of religious emotion, to that same de- 
gree their scholastic explanation in terms of naked in- 
tellect filled my mind with an ill-defined disquiet. Now 
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that I was required to think all these things rationally 
and not merely to feel them, I was thrown into a state of 
prolonged disturbance. For my intelligence could find 
no satisfaction, and with my whole timid immature con- 
sciousness I trembled before the query that oppressed, in 
spite of myself, every hour of the day: “Is there any 
reality which corresponds to these doctrines a 


The reader will observe that before Loisy had 
learned Hebrew, before he had embarked upon his 
studies of the biblical text or the history of the Church, 
before he was twenty-one years old—if his memory 
more than thirty years later does not betray him—with 
no “critical background” upon which to base his posi- 
tion, his “reason” had rejected, a priori, the entire 
scheme of Catholic doctrine, and “‘faith” was for him a 
matter of “feeling”? with which “‘intellect” had nothing 
to do. It was, as he himself recognized, the key to all 
that followed. Painful to him as was the first recogni- 
tion of the divorce between reason and emotion, when 
it was once accomplished and, later, synthesized in his 
“theory of relativity,” he devoted the rest of his career 
in the church to an attempt to convert the Church to 
his point of view. His ‘Duel With the Vatican” con- 
sisted of his attempt during over twenty-five years of 
his priesthood, during which he said his daily Mass, 
to substitute his dogma of ‘“‘relativity’—pure dogma it 
was and is—for the entire system of revealed truth 
represented in the doctrine of the Church. 

It was in 1883, four years after his ordination, that 
he developed in detail this doctrine of relativity; it 
was in the form of a thesis for his doctorate at the 
Catholic Institute. He had by that time had two years 
of study, among others under Abbé Duchesne, and had 
attended Renan’s lectures at the College de France. 
The idea came to him ‘“‘suddenly in the middle of a 
night when I was sleeping poorly in the early part of 
the year 1883:” 


It must have been original to some extent for I had 
come upon it in none of my reading. My studies as a 
whole had led me to approximate to it, as well as the en- 
deavor to adjust my critical conclusions to the faith 
which I was so anxious to conserve. Certain ideas of 
Renan’s may probably have aided me to arrive at it though 
they were scarcely more recognizable in the result than 
were the Catholic beliefs with which I started out. It 
was the result of sub-conscious gestation, not of conscious 
reflection to the end of building a system. 


The idea, as Loisy says, “entirely undermined the 
absolute character of the Jewish and Christian revela- 
tion, of the ecclesiastical dogmas and of Papal in- 
fallibility.’ ‘‘What I was beginning to believe regard- 
ing the Bible, Jesus, the Christian principles and their 
origin was the absolute negation of any supernatural 
character for religion whatsoever.” But “I was far 
from having lost all moral faith.” The adjective is 
important. Notwithstanding that in his mind the 
whole foundation for the doctrines of the Church had 
gone, ‘‘dogmas like the Virgin birth of Christ and His 


resurrection simply vanishing into thin air when 
their objective certainty was gone; that a reshapin 
the entire Catholic system was inevitable,” he ha 
mind then to leave the Church. The most esse 
beliefs were indeed in question “but what are be! 
even, if not symbols which derive their value from 
moral efficacy? Was not this moral efficacy the 
thing needful?” Here we have again the vital di 
tion between emotional feeling and intellectual as: 
it is the keynote of the whole; it is Arachne’s th 
which leads the reader through the labyrinth of Lc 
mind to the end. It explains how one may be an 
tellectual” sceptic and a ‘‘moral” believer. It rec 
religious dogmas to a mere “‘symbol,”’ it dissolves ; 
all fixed, absolute truth, all revelation, all know! 
of God. And it was because Loisy couid not cor 
the Church to this doctrine, during the twent 
years preceding his final excommunication, that 
“duel” ended as it did. 

This is the heart of the matter, and it is the | 
of the entire “modernist” position. So far as Le 
studies in biblical criticism and Church history 
concerned—the autobiography speaks much of 
but tells us little about them—unless we are to mal 
act of faith in the infallibility of M. Loisy’s sek 
ship and in his conclusions, the matter may safe 
left to time and research. The essential thing to 
is that—as the encyclical Pascendi pointed out in 
—‘modernism” is a dogmatic system in itself 
“relativity” and “subjectivity” are its founda 
The Kantian system is at its root. This was a 
apparent in last winter’s outbreak in this country 
was neither pure science nor deep scholarship | 
led to it: it was a pure act of faith in the under 
dogma that caused our “modernists” to make 
denials of Christian doctrines. It was a case 
priori logic, not a logic of induction. The great] 
of M. Loisy’s book is just this and it is to be hopec 
readers will not miss it. The translator seems to 
done so. ‘‘After all,’ he says, ‘modernism, pro; 
reliance on reason, is the spirit of the age in whi 
live. A Loisy may be excommunicated, as a G 
was silenced; but that settles nothing. The 1} 
goes its way, and an institution—even if it | 
ancient and august as the Roman Catholic Chu: 
which refuses to move with it, is left behind. - 
ever, the old Church is wiser than any Pope 0 
single generation of her doctors and the story of 
olic modernism is not yet a closed book.” Thi: 
complete misconception of the whole thing. Yo 
have the Catholic Church or you can have “me 
ism,” but ‘Catholic modernism” you cannot havi 
the dogma of one excludes the dogma of the 
And as Newman once said—‘‘Either the Cathol 
ligion is verily the coming of the unseen worl 
this or there is nothing positive, nothing dog! 
nothing real in any of our notions as to whence we 
and whither we go.” | 
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THE BREAKING OF THE DROUGHT 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


FEW drops of rain fell heavily; huge, hot 

A globules that seemed to burst like toy torpedoes 
as they plopped down in the dust of the road 
1 Oak Tree Canyon, through which I was riding from 
1e Empire Ranch to Rosemont, in southern Arizona. 
reat clouds that to my inexperienced eyes looked 
ke the gathering of a tremendous tempest, were roll- 
ig down from off the Santa Rita mountains, with vio- 
t sparklings of lightning among them, and a deep 
uttering of thunder. 

I made haste to get through the canyon and so on 
) shelter. Yet, living as I was among the ranchers 
f Pima County where ten percent of all the cows were 
ead of starvation and thirst, I felt I ought to be con- 
nt to suffer a soaking, and consoled myself with the 
ct that everybody else would be greatly rejoicing 
at the terrible drought was broken at last. For 
is was the worst drought known for a score of years. 
he previous summer the rainfall had been very light. 
| the spring, it had completely failed. The cattle 
ere thus in poor shape to face the long, hot, arid 
mmer. The few springs and water holes that usually 
uld be depended upon had soon dried up. Hundreds 
farmers in valleys where they usually secured snug 
Y crops, gathered not a straw. There had been a 
ght storm two weeks before this day, but one storm 
es not make a rainfall in Arizona! What was needed 
is a daily tempest—and a flood, and a cloudburst 
_two, so to speak—so arid was the roasted earth. 
The dozen drops were false prophets. There was 
need for me to put on my slicker! Instead of pro- 
ting me from a shower bath it simply was the means 
giving me a sweat bath. If anything is more sug- 
stive of the hottest hot room of a Turkish bath 
in the effect of wearing an oilskin coat on a hot day 
the desert, I’d be most curious to know what it is. 
The puff of wind that had heralded the falling of 
: scattered drops of rain passed on up the canyon, 
1 died with a sigh of utter exhaustion among the 
‘s; throttled, as it were, by the soft, heavy hand of 
_ smothering heat. 

As I started my horse forward, after stopping to 
nk from my canteen, a black moving shadow fell 
‘the sand before me; then another, and another. 
king upward into the profound gulf of sun- 
inched blueness between the jagged edges of grey 
ad, I saw three buzzards descending. 

‘rom behind a belt of mesquit up the slope of the 
yon there came a mournful sound. I knew what it 
‘tended. I knew what I should see if I rode to the 
inp of mesquit; so I did not do so. Too many times 
‘ore had I looked at what was there! 
\ calf or a cow was slowly dying. Like thousands 


| 
| 


of its kind, weakened by starvation, it had fallen, never 
to rise again. The buzzards were dropping down to 
investigate. If the dying creature was a calf, they 
would sit down and wait for the tid-bit; if it was an 
old and bony cow, they would turn up their ugly noses 
and pass on. The buzzards and the coyotes were fat 
and lazy that terrible year. 

I have seen ten or a dozen buzzards at once dispos- 
ing of the choice portions of a young calf, while not 
far away lay a score of older cattle quite undisturbed. 

I carried a rifle slung on my saddle. But it is un- 
lawful to shoot dying cattle unless you are the owner 
thereof. You must forbear your hand from the trig- 
ger, albeit the mourning cries of the starving and 
fallen creatures are at the very gates of your ranch. 
The reason for this law is that without it, too easy 
would it be for beef eaters, without respect for property 
rights in the meat they desire,to kill a steer or a cow, 
and if any questions were asked to say the deed was 
one of mercy to the beast. 

I counted fifteen newly dead and three dying cattle 
in a ride of less than four miles the other day. The 
forest ranger in the Santa Rita mountains told me he 
had counted more than thirty in one canyon. At the 
Empire Ranch I was told that probably a thousand 
cows were already lost to this one company. The Em- 
pire ships its Arizona cattle to its ranches in Cali- 
fornia, and fattens them, and sells them at, say, about 
$45.00 each; so that the loss of a thousand head means 
a loss of more than $40,000; to say nothing about the 
expense of raising them, or the further loss entailed 
in the shortage of breeding cows next season. Millions 
of dollars were lost each month of the drought in 
Arizona. 

Passing on through the canyon, as I descended the 
trail on the other side toward the great mesa looking 
towards Tucson, I could see grey dust storms whirling 
like water-spouts across the plain, sometimes as many 
as six visible at once. It was as if the whole immense 
country—the mountain ranges, and foothills, and 
lonely mesas uprising from the desert like solitary 
islands, and the desert itself—was crumbling into 
powder, dessicating, and peeling, and cracking, and 
falling apart because. of the terrific and melting heat. 

And always as I recall this vision of awful aridity 
and immense solitude, there will be associated with 
the scene in my memory the acrid, ammoniacal, odor 
of dead cattle; the galloping grey form of a coyote; 
the wheeling shadow of black buzzards; and the in- 
describably mournful sound of a dying cow. 

A cattleman who had been in the business in Pima 
County for thirty years said to me the other day— 
“It’s the poor cows that get the worst of it, always; 
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just as among us humans the women folks who are 
mothers get the rough end, always. The bulls and 
steers are pulling through. I haven’t seen a dead bull 
or steer anywhere. The cows are made weak by the 
calves. Then they go for water, leaving the calf be- 
hind, to wait under a bush; or maybe, cared for by 
another cow. Sometimes you see a bull looking after 
calves—but that’s usually when there are wolves 
around. Often the poor old cow has to go a twelve- 
hour trip for water. Then it drinks too much, and 
can’t climb out of the water hole, or get back to the 
calf; and down she goes; and when she goes down she 
stays there. Then the calf dies, of course. And, Sir, 
you needn’t tell me that the cows don’t worry about 
their calves, and that the worry don’t help them to 
break down, because I know better.” 

When I returned to the ranch where I was staying, 
from my ride through Oak Tree Canyon, I said—"I 
really believe that this time, at last, the rain is coming.” 
For the clouds grew thicker, and lower, and blacker, 
and the lightning brightened as night drew down, and 
the thunder thickened and seemed to be tuning up its 
base chords for the overture to the real symphony of 
the restorative, the life-bringing descent of the rain. 

And at last it began to rain in real earnest. All 
night it fell. Moist coolness spread everywhere its 


delicious balm. With a beaming face, the ranch 
wife said to me—“It’s a million dollar rain!” 1 
rancher maintained a stubborn scepticism, but he fin: 
permitted himself to say—‘“Yes, I guess it’s cot 
all right—if nothing happens to stop it!” 

Thicker and blacker grew the clouds. In no di 
tion now could one see the mountains; in which the r 
must have been streaming in torrents. 

Before three days had passed, the new grass, 
sweet luscious feed, had pricked the earth. In 
days the whole vast region was covered deep ¥, 
green and with flowers. It was hard to realize 
coming change beforehand, after months of life in 
midst of bareness, aridity, and parched, burning was 
Yet soon a green sea of living verdure covered the i 
nakedness; and with rain-water and sunshine the gr 
in its God-directed chemistry transmuted the ea 
into the stuff of life. 

How welcome, then, was the tune that the 1 
drummed on the shingled roof of my adobe hut! W 
did it matter that the roof leaked, because of 
cracks made by the months of drought? It did 
matter at all! I could feel my heart throbbing 
unison to the emotions of glad relief, and blessed 
laxation from the high-keyed tension of anxious fe; 
that thousands were feeling at that moment. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BORGIAS — 


By LYNN THORNDIKE 
Part I 


Material for a History of Pope Alexander VI, His Relatives 
and His Time, by Right Reverend Mgr. Peter de Roo. The 
Universal Knowledge Foundation: Five Volumes. $13.50. 


ECENT historical scholarship has much revised 
R former estimates of the Popes of the later 
mediaeval period. The Pontiffs of the thir- 
teenth century, who once were accused of having joined 
hands with the Inquisition to persecute and suppress 
natural science and experimental investigation, have 
been shown to have been patrons and protectors of the 
same. The Popes who resided at Avignon in the four- 
teenth century have appeared in a new light since they 
have been made the object of impartial historical inves- 
tigation based upon a wide study of the sources and 
their official documents instead of being the object of 
denunciation based on a few hostile accounts such as 
Petrarch’s Epistolae Sine Titulo. Now the old con- 
ception of the ‘‘Popes of the renaissance,” that is, of 
the second half of the fifteenth and the opening years 
of the sixteenth century, as plunging into pagan studies 
and delights, lusts of the flesh, and Italian politics, is 
being questioned. 
Of this series of renaissance Popes the most difficult 
to defend has hitherto seemed to be Alexander VI, or 
Roderic de Borgia, and even Roman Catholic histori- 


ans, such as Ludwig Pastor, have usually not attemy 
to defend him. Mer. de Roo notes that the Civ 
Cattolica has recently declared that “historians, no 
pious than learned, condemn most severely the con 
of Alexander VI, and that to do otherwise, far f 
helping the cause of the Papacy, would, on the | 
trary, do it much harm; because, sooner or later, 
truth would rise again, and the fraud of the ill-adv 
defense would remain exposed and covered | 
shame.” The popular reputation of the Borgia: 
poisoners has, however, been considerably shaken;| 
while it is still customary to lay crimes at Cesar’s d 
there has been a tendency to represent Lucretia as 
innocent tool of Cesar and Alexander VI in the w 
ing out of their ambitions and nefarious schemes 

Even the Pope himself found a defender as muc 
forty-five years ago in Andrea Leonetti’s Papa ‘| 
sandro VI (Bologna, 1880). Of this precursor of 
own book Mgr. de Roo says— 


It is a precious work of history, because the au! 
through patient research, has discovered nearly ever) 
portant detail of the youth and cardinalate of Roder 
Borgia and of Pope Alexander VI, and all the mos' 
lainous incriminations made against him, which he 4 
brings forth one after another, discusses, though too 
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orately at times, and refutes them with contemporary evi- 
dences. To A. Leonetti belongs the honor of having had 

the courage to contest an infamous prescription of four 
centuries, and of being the first to intimate the probability 
of the fact that the children: Giovanni, Cesar, Lucretia, 
de Borgia, etc., were the legitimate progeny of one of the 
Cardinal’s nearest relatives. 


Leonetti’s apology for the Pope was not, however, 
cepted by such scholars as |’Epinois and Pastor, and 
parently did not make any very widespread impres- 
n, since Mgr. de Roo himself states—‘‘We were con- 
lerably advanced in our research, before we read 
onetti.”” 
Now Mgr. de Roo presents his own more elaborate 
d detailed advocacy of the cause of Alexander VI 
sed on a study of additional documents, and espe. 
lly upon the archives of the Vatican. His work runs 
five volumes, devoted respectively to the Borgia 
nily or nearest relatives of the Pope, to the career 
Roderic de Borgia before he ascended the papal 
‘one, to his ecclesiastical activities as supreme Pontiff, 
his policy and deeds as a temporal prince, and to his 
ations with the Turks, death, and character. At the 
1 of each volume are given a number of Latin docu- 
nts and extracts, of which there are some 224 in all. 
ere are also a few facsimiles and illustrations. At 
close of the last volume an appendix of forty pages 
cusses the credibility of as many contemporary 
hors for the period of Alexander VI. At the be- 
ning of each volume is a bibliography of the manu- 
pts and printed works consulted in its preparation, 
(an analytic table of contents which somewhat com- 
sates for the lack of indices. At the foot of each 
‘e are particular references to the works cited and 
oes used. 


y 


“he Pontificate of Alexander VI, lasting from 
ust II, 1492, to August 18, 1503, was a time of 
at happenings upon the stage of history and of 
ich-making transitions in human affairs. Many would 
ve the dividing line between mediaeval and modern 
‘ory within those years. The death of Lorenzo the 
(gnificent a few months before Alexander’s accession 


‘ked the end of the Medicean age and of the Floren- 
| hegemony in the fields of humanism, literature, and 
' The glories of the high renaissance at Rome 
er Popes Julius II and Leo X were yet to come. But 
‘eleven intervening years of Borgia rule laid the 
satial foundations by establishing something like 
‘r and security within the papal possessions. Italian 
lanism had already reached its flower before the 
{1 of Alexander VI, during which it lost by death or 
‘from power its leading princely patrons, while such 
‘t figures as Politian, Ficino, Pico della Mirandula, 
‘Pontano also passed away. As for the spread of 
9 beyond Italy, Erasmus had not yet become a 

rity; Sir Thomas More had yet to write Utopia; 
thlin was still delving into cabbalistic lore. On the 
'- hand, complaints of abuses and demands for re- 


form in the Church were soon to be followed by the 
Protestant revolt under Luther. Mer. de Roo regards 
Alexander VI as the greatest reformer of the preceding 
period, and if this estimate be exaggerated, at least it 
is true that the murder of the Duke of Gandia shocked 
him into appointing a commission of six cardinals to 
prepare a program for the reform of the Church. 

But the eleven years during which Alexander VI 
occupied the papal throne were crowded with other 
great events. Columbus made his four voyages to a 
new world, and Vasco da Gama completed the Portu: 
guese sea route to India. Charles VIII of France made 
his momentous decision to conquer the kingdom of 
Naples, initiating the period of French invasions of 
Italy and of foreign domination of its soil, and of inter- 
national leagues and rivalries in Europe. Savonarola 
rose and fell at Florence, where, too, one Niccolo 
Machiavelli, appointed in 1498 secretary to the Ten, 
was obtaining that training in practical politics that 
later bore fruit in The Prince and his other remarkable 
works, marking a new epoch in political thought. The 
conquest of Granada was completed by the Spanish 
sovereigns in the year that Alexander VI became Pope, 
and one of his first measures was to divide the former 
Mohammedan kingdom into Christian dioceses. In 
England shrewd Henry VII was completing his work 
of establishing the Tudor dynasty upon solid founda- 
tions, and in 1499 found it advisable to execute the pre- 
tender, Perkin Warbeck, and the Earl of Warwick, the 
last of the Yorkist princes. In 1502 by the marriage 
of his daughter to the King of Scotland he provided for 
the future union of the two countries, while Poyning’s 
Law of 1494 regulated the relations of the Irish parlia- 
ment to the English government until its repeal in 1782. 
In 1499 Switzerland became practically an independent 
state. 

In most works in English on the period Pope Alex- 
ander VI has hitherto been depicted in strong colors as 
an inhuman monster, exceeded only by Cesar Borgia, 
commonly reputed to be his son. On looking over, for 
example, some notes taken sixteen or seventeen years 
ago in connection with a course that I was giving to 
undergraduates upon the renaissance, I find such asser- 
tions as that he would sell benefices, poison the recipi- 
ents, and then sell the church offices over again, gratify- 
ing simultaneously his cruelty and his avarice. That he 
had a passionately sensual temperament, kept a harem 
in the Vatican, and was swayed by an almost insane 
weakness for his illegitimate children. That he bought 
the papal election, and that he probably died as a result 
of taking by mistake the poison he had intended for 
others. As for Cesar, that he once stabbed a minion 
of the Pope in Alexander’s very arms, and-would shoot 
criminals down in a courtyard with bow and arrows for 
sport. 

It is admitted that Roderic Borgia had a good ap- 
pearance and captivating manners, that he possessed 
strength and firmness, good judgment and persuasive 
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power, and that during his long career as a cardinal he 
had not been regarded as especially wicked. Indeed, 
some deny that he became Pope by simony, arguing that 
“his long services in the Church, his thorough knowl- 
edge of business, his personal majesty and intellectual 
as well as physical strength at the age of sixty, decided 
the electors that he was eminently worthy of the 
Papacy,” and that “Italy in general was quite satisfied 
with the choice.” But it is held that he craftily dissim- 
ulated his real character until he became Pope. Or, if 
it is admitted that while Pope he restored law and 
order in Rome and started to reform the papal court, 
and that some of the stories and gossip about him are 
scarcely substantiated, these are explained by the fact 
that—‘‘Alexander throughout his whole career had to 
pay the penalty for the known disorders of his life, and 
no accusation against him was incredible,” and that “we 
may agree with the sagacious judgment of the Venetian 
envoy in Rome—‘Whatever may be the truth, one thing 
is certain: this Pope behaves in an outrageous and in- 
tolerable way.’ ”’ 

It is largely to rebut such estimates of Pope Alex- 
ander VI that Mgr. de Roo has written his long work. 
In general his reply to such accusations is that many of 
them were not made by contemporaries, as has com- 
monly been asserted, but only after the Pope’s death 
and by persons who were in no position to know. That 
the contemporary damaging statements are not those 
of eye-witnesses but the malicious gossip of ambas- 
sadors of unfriendly powers, the underhand slander of 
hostile monarchs, or the trumped-up evidence of re- 
bellious vassals. That most historians have been too 
ready to see indications of guilt and sensuality in cer- 
tain letters and documents which it is possible to take 
in an innocent sense and to interpret not unfavorably 
to the Pope. And that the damaging official documents 
are forgeries. 

Thus Mer. de Roo says of the life of Roderic de 
Borgia before his election to the Papacy—‘‘We do not 
find any eye-witness to cast a cloud over the Cardinal’s 
virtue.” He admits the annual payment by the Sultan 
Bajazet of 40,000 ducats to Alexander VI for the 
guardianship of his brother and rival to the throne, 
Djem or Zizim, but contends that the papers indicating 
an alliance between Pope and Sultan published by Gio- 
vanni della Rovere, who captured the papal messenger 
returning with the 40,000 ducats from Constantinople 
together with a Turkish envoy to the Pope, were fabri- 
cations of della Rovere. As for the charges against 
Alexander VI made by Ferdinand of Naples in 1493— 
“Tn his distress, the depraved old king resorted to a 
shameful warfare of lies and slander on Pope Alex- 
ander VI, as he had waged before on Innocent VIII.” 
And a few years later—‘Frederic of Naples had had 
no difficulty in winning over to his cause the Kings of 
Spain and even of Portugal, who now went on a long 
campaign of slander, insults and threats against the 
Pontiff.” Indeed, when our author complains that ‘‘no 


accusation was ever too incredible not to be ma 
against Alexander VI,” we confess to a sneaking fe 
ing that where there is so much smoke there is lik 
to be some fire. 

Mer. de Roo pretty well punctures the stories th 
Alexander VI had an early military career and that 
purchased his election as Pope. But in his efforts 
prove that Pedro Luis, the Duke of Gandia, Ces; 
Lucretia, and Jofre were the nephews and niece, a 
not the children of the Pope, he has not only to conte 
that the expression, “‘son of the Pope,” was then co 
monly used of papal nephews, and that, if they we 
Alexander’s own children, the fact would be mention 
in official documents, because “‘the rule of the Rom 
Curia . . . was to briefly mention in every subseque 
bull bestowing dignities or benefices upon any illeg 
mate, the fact of his illegitimacy or of the favor 
legitimation received before;” he has also to conte 
that the documents legitimating the Borgia children 
any other papers showing that the Pope had child 
are forgeries or interpolated. 

By such defensive tactics as these, by a survey 
Alexander VI’s official activities as Pope as recorded 
the Vatican archives, by a ready acceptance of the eu 
gies upon his character and abilities contained in t 
congratulatory orations made to him upon his acc 
sion and like occasions by the representatives of ott 
states or by humanists eagerly awaiting and anticip 
ing his favor, Mgr. de Roo persuades himself # 
not only are all the charges made against Alexanc 
VI so many slanders and calumnies, but that he was 
man of good moral character and an excellent Pop 
and even superior to other Pontiffs of his time. 

The present reviewer cannot follow the Right R 
erend author as far as that. Mgr. de Roo has 
doubtedly done us the service of definitely disproy 
many assertions that have been made concerning Al 
ander VI, although some of them have already b 
generally rejected by critical historians, and of at le 
calling into serious question other charges that hi 
been made against the Pope. He has also rendered 
undoubted service in detecting as a result of his m 
detailed and careful researches a number of errors 
fact which even such standard historical writers 
Gams, Gregorovius, and Pastor have committed. 
settling disputed dates and determining degrees 
relationship he has also done excellent work. 

But his tone is that of the advocate and apolo; 
rather than that of an impartial historian. Thus 
frankly remarks in the preface to the first volum 
“In commencing our studies we intended to discoy 
if possible, a few good actions in the long life of an 
who had been depicted to us as totally depraved.” T 
attitude may be commended as charitable, but it d 
not conform to the highest canons of historical critic 
and investigation. The true history of Alexander 
can be written only by a man who does not care whet 
he was good or bad but simply wishes to discover wi 
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vas. Our author entitles his work, Material for a 
tory of Pope Alexander VI, His Relatives, and His 

1e, but in fact he does not limit himself to setting 

h the materials which he has found; he takes sides 
‘condemns other historians as slanderous or 

sntious and superficial.” 

f he expects to have many Protestant readers, it is 


unfortunate that on the very first page of his preface 
we should read—". . . aroused the love of truth in 
the hearts of a few recent historians, even among 
Protestant scholars.’’ And scientifically inclined read- 
ers will not value his estimate of Alexander VI the 
more, because of his quite gratuitous allusion to ‘‘the 
nonsense of Darwin.” 


A SECOND-HAND SINNER 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


AM not about to speak of treasures of bibliophily. 
I assume no pretensions as a rare-book collector. 
Other strollers of East Fifty-Ninth Street and 
sr Fourth Avenue have undoubtedly made many 
e (and many more peculiar) ‘‘discoveries” than I. 
sporadic raids upon certain stocks on Vesey, Ann 
Barclay Streets are never likely to be productive 
er of fortune or of fame. But it may furnish a 
> diversion to mention certain items in my second- 
1 library—worthless to most, infinitely engaging 
1e, 

‘0 begin at random, as to second-hand book col- 
ng: there should be about it a cheerful feeling of 
ty pleasure, and a recognition that any pretense 
it is a search for actual mental improvement is, 
lamentally, humbug. You are seized with curi- 
to know all about snuff-boxes in the eighteenth or 
hardies in the fourteenth century, about Peterloo 
bout Madam Blavatsky, about the use of the toad- 
e as outlined in Brand’s Observations on Popular 
quities, or the diversions of Hockley as described 
oulton’s Amusements of Old London. Whatever 
ie quarry, it is sure to be useless for most present 
10ses, quite positive to distract the mind from its 
‘er concerns. For which reasons I have always 
ght that a combination of the old second-hand 
store and the old corner-saloon would, in the past, 
_ been an infinitely pleasant alliance. The negli- 
‘(and how uplifting!) loitering in either institu- 
‘is (or, in one case, alas, was) fulfilled of such 
ate trance. 

'is remarkable out of what apparently negligible 
sitories the assiduous Autolycus of odd volumes 
idd color to the portrait-gallery of his mind, and 
ort, even if in undistinguished company, with the 
‘inly distinguished past! John Timbs’s Romance 
ondon, in The Chandos Classics, is, for instance, 
7 available second-hand; no rarity, assuredly; yet 
‘in are Jane Shore, Her True History, Lord San- 
i's Revenge, Colonel Blood, and Don Pantaleon 
‘all thrilling personalities; chief of all, Lord 
:lford, the Duellist— 


| a ; 
The coxcomb, boiling with rage, roared out, ‘Waiter! 


tho is this fellow that dares thus to insult a gentleman? 


Vho is he? What is he? What do they call him?” 


“Lord Camelford, Sir,” replied the waiter. ‘Who? Lord 
Camelford!” returned the fop, in a tone of voice scarcely 
audible, terror-struck at his own impertinence-—“Lord 
Camelford! What have I to pay?” On being told, he 
laid down the money, and stole away without daring to 
taste his Madeira. 


This incident, alone, sealed me to Timbs forever ! 

Then there are such popular collections of the past 
as Belt and Spur: Stories of the Knights of the Middle 
Ages from the Old Chronicles, published (with sixteen 
illuminations) in New York in the days when Scribner’s 
was Scribner and Welford (namely in 1883). Here 
we have the story of how Guarin of Metz won the love 
of Melette of the White Tower, the jousts of St. In- 
ghelberth, and the act of arms between the Lord Scales 
and the Bastard of Burgundy, with sundry other nar- 
ratives of battles and tournaments told as old chroni- 
clers like Geoffrey Vinsauf (you all remember him!) 
Jean Le Bel, Froissart himself, and Chastelain the Bur- 
gundian Chronicler could tell them; which was—not 
ineptly. The book seems to have been designed for 
the instruction of the young, but is also meat for the 
adult imagination. Nay, I have even found George 
Makepeace Towle’s account of Marco Polo, His 
Travels and Adventures, in The Young Folks’ Heroes 
of History (1880)—a narrative sufficiently vivid to 
hold me quite breathless. Indeed, to make a confes- 
sion, I have always lusted for Towle’s companion vol- 
umes upon Vasco de Gama, Pizarro, Magellan, Raleigh 
and Drake. His material indues his cheap verbal 
embroidery with a certain glitter. Fictive historians of 
the present-day who write for the young, lack his 
sublime self-confidence. 

And then—old magazines are a mine of amuse- 
ment. I possess volumes V, VI, and VII, of Bentley’s 
incomparable Miscellany. The American edition was 
published in New York on the corner of Broadway and 
Pine Streets in 1840—by Jemima M. Mason (late 
Lewer). Oh, Jemima M. Mason (late Lewer)—what 
blissful half-hours I owe you! Here are plates by 
Cruikshank, drawings by Alfred Crowquill, verses by 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Stanley Thorn by the author of 
Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist and Sylvester Sound, 
the Somnambulist, Guy Falkes and Jack Sheppard, by 
Harrison Ainsworth—nay, even The Fall of the House 
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of Usher (included without the slightest vestige of 
attribution of any kind to Edgar Poe). Here also are 
Colin Clink, Ho-Fi of the Yellow Girdle, Wanted a 
Widow, and Rumfuskin, King of the North Pole, by 
John Poole. The fine red leather bindings of these 
volumes are now gone forever. They came off in (and 
on) my hands. 

My volume of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine of 
’66—and even the Bookman Literary Year Book of 
1898, have furnished like instruction and entertain- 
ment. And how many forgotten firms are represented 
by old foxed volumes! My Defoe’s History of the 
Devil came from Leary, Getz and Company of Phila- 
delphia. (Compare Leary’s famous bookstore today!) 
—The Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood is to the 
credit of Phillips, Sampson and Company of Boston. 
Shoulder-Straps (that inimitable novel of ‘New York 
and the Army, 1862’) was put forth by T. B. Peter- 
son and Brothers, of the Quaker City. 

In passing, do you know the novels of Henry Mor- 
ford, the burly, bearded author of Shoulder-Straps? 
Judge Owen, in the volume I possess, seems to me 
peerless— 


Old! You are talking about age, are you, you shame- 
less, impertinent hussy—insulting me as well as my 
friends, are you! I know you, and by G—[he was a dig- 
nitary of the legal profession, and he was speaking in the 
presence of his wife and daughter, but the truth must be 
recorded ]|—I know what you are driving at, and I'll break 
you of your fancy or I’ll break your stubborn neck! You 
don’t like Boad Bancker, the husband J pick out for you, 
because he is not a beardless boy, and you choose to con- 
sider him old. And you think I will permit you to encour- 
age that miserable beggar, Frank Wallace, because he is 
young! Let me see one more sign of familiarity between 
him and yourself, and I will kick him out of the house, as 
I would a dog—and you may go after him. Do you hear 
me? Now look out! J 


MALNUTRITION OF THE MIND 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


Religion and the Mind of Today, by Joseph Alexander 
Leighton. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 


ELIGION and the Mind of Today is a depres- 
sing book. It is all the more depressing 
because its intentions are obviously good. 

Professor Joseph Alexander Leighton, of Ohio State 
University, belongs to a class, indeed, where good 
intentions are taken for granted. His is perhaps the 
single social category that has succeeded in evolving 
itself out of the chaos of democracy. It is a caste 
equally removed from the distractions of great posses- 
sions, and from those who eat that they may work and 
work that they may eat, in a systole and diastole that 
only death terminates. 


The description of Miss Josephine Harris is qui 
masterly—‘‘the pouting red lips that never seem 
fade and grow pale as the lips of so many Ame 
women do before one half their sweetness has 
extracted by the human bee” . . . “Perhaps there 
even more than all, to those with whom she came 
closer intercourse, in the breath that always seem 
if it came over a bank of over-ripe strawberries « 
in the sun, late in summer—and that intoxicated 
its aroma as rare old wine does with its flavor.” 
better—this—than the descriptions in Pink and 
Tyranny, that little known masterpiece by the ar 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that endeavor by Mrs. § 
to catch ‘‘ere she change, the Cynthia of this mi 
—said minute being of the year 1870. Compare 
instance— 


Rose, entering on Harry Endicott’s arm, in th 
bravery of a well-chosen toilet, caused a buzz of admi 
which followed them through the rooms; but Ros 
nothing to the illuminated eyes of Mrs. Follingsbee 
pared with the portly form of Mrs. Van Astrachan 
ing beside her, and spreading over her the win 
motherly protection. That much-desired matron, 
in her point lace and diamonds, beamed around her 
an innocent kindliness, shedding respectability wh 
she moved, as a certain Russian prince was said t 
diamonds. 


I am, as they say, ‘‘intrigued” by that Russian p 
shedding diamonds. 

But I spare you more. This, as you plainly per 
isnot a treatise by a litterateur. It is mere! 
chronicle of wasted time.” The most inconcei 
volumes have sometimes stayed and solaced me 1 
hour of the Income Tax. The occupation of fi 
them has been my antipasto to the feast of the act 
that is all. Yet, in spite of its nefarious flavor, 
a dish I can heartily recommend! | 


| 


From these men in far greater measure than’ 
the ministry come our preachers and intellectual le 
today. It is felt to be in their favor that they 
given no hostages to dogma. The daily task of 
ing up the moral dirt and untidiness of the world 
not encroach upon their leisure. Their impersoni 
scientific view is not ruffled by the rough-and-t 
of clinics nor disturbed by disheartening sick | 
memories. In the world of religious thought! 
fill the place occupied in the medical profess! 
those who, often without sparing the time to t 
medical degree, wrestle with the secrets of lif 
death among microscopes and test-tubes. The 
the research men of religion, always examinins 
much fundamental truth or error lies behind the‘ 
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s the practitioner applies in the world outside. 
When such men happen to be sincere, reverent and 
e from the facile scepticism of the materialist, the 
and character of the Savior of Mankind becomes 
obsession with them. At times they attenuate His 
tificance by placing Him in a trinity with Buddha 
| Zoroaster. But the injustice is a transitory one. 
ften seems to be committed in half-hearted fashion 
as a mere concession to the scientific method. The 
uisite rightness of every word and deed of the Son 
Man maintains its hold upon their aesthetic percep- 
s. The spectral splendor of Calvary pierces the 
rlay that covers their emotions. 
‘hey have an immense will to believe. The meagre- 
; of the Gospels exasperates them, but it is an ex- 
ration that perhaps some of the saints have shared 
1 them. Such as it is, they search the record 
tly for some hint that will reconcile “science and 
na,” some indication that omniscience could have 
ed a modern college entrance examination. They 
1ot, like the vapid aesthetes of thirty years ago, 
etrate the inconceivable vulgarity of wishing that 
st had been born a Greek. But everywhere ex- 
sed or implied is a wistful regret that He was not 
_ just a little of a scientist, and that His biogra- 
s were all unaware of the pitiless light the modern 
rical method would turn upon their artless narra- 
Who was this Jesus—so heedless of “the meth- 
and principles of biology” that he ordered the 
mers to be silent and the bier to be set down and 
graye to open—so disrespectful to psychology 
t precocious infant among the sciences) that he 
2 devils out of men into hogs—so unconscious of 
cal historical enquiry” that he prophesied a paru- 
2ons hence in the warning accents of “zero hour?” 
ther He knew too much or too little. If too much, 
‘is no help for it. We must recover, painful inch 
\inful inch, the secrets of the revelation He pos- 
1 but would not account for. We must lose no 
time hunting for a chart that has been lost, or 
‘Ps never really existed. We must set off upon 
voyages of discovery. Each by himself, in the 
‘ire of his capacity and in his own little caraval. 
‘is it not by the lonely travail of the individual 
i that, obeying the irresistible urge of his own 
‘nation and his own reason, truth is found, beauty 
'd and righteousness visioned ?” 
00 little, let us register our losses and abate our 
aids. “To the validity of Jesus’s spiritual prin- 
Such questions [Dr. Leighton is referring to the 
3. birth and resurrection.] are irrelevant... . 
1 is the supreme revealer of man’s capacities. 
; this is enough.” It is true that He “takes 
Hount of worldly cultures and does not concern 
Vf with industry or economics or politics, with 
| Or art or letters.” This seems poor equipment 
“e who is to be our guide through a complex 
‘daily more concerned with all six. And it is 


true that ‘“‘the most serious obstacle to the acceptance 
of the Christian ideal lies in its apparent indifference to 
the values of worldly culture and at times its hostility.” 
Nevertheless the enterprise must be faced. On one 
condition be it understood. ‘The nearest approach to 
a Christian system was in the Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages.” But it is just this line of nearest ap- 
proach that, in all adventures and our odyssies we must 
the most sedulously avoid. “If a tradition can not 
live with the methods of contemporary and growing 
knowledge, it is useless, nay, it is positively harmful.” 
The generation that was compelled to take its re- 
ligion without the benefit of such methods is conceived 
by Professor Leighton himself in rather traditional 
and summary fashion. It lived on a flat and geocentric 
universe, “in daily and hourly expectation of the 
cataclysmic coming of the kingdom in all its power.” 
Its God and Creator was “somewhere outside :” Above 
were “the fixed stars and Heaven, underneath the 
abyss and the awful shades of Hell.” It had an easy- 
going belief in divine interposition, ignorant that the 
miracles it thought it witnessed were “not in harmony 
with the principles of order or verifiable by the experi- 
mental method.” It is needless to add that it accepted 
literally the Biblical story of creation, fall and redemp- 
tion. Such a frame was “an admirable setting for the 
faith that nature is subservient to moral and spiritual 
values.” 

But, under the successive blows that science has 
delivered, it lies in ruins and it has become a ques- 
tion how much can be salvaged. Of course, like all 
half truths, this view of the mediaeval world is essen- 
tially misleading. When treating of the Middle Ages 
it has always been possible to build up, fragment by 
fragment, a sort of puzzle piece of superstition and 
bedevilment, only to watch the completed picture glow 
to a vision of splendor and joyousness such as the world 
will never know again. It is true that the Christian 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries believed in 
miracles and that his faith took forms of simple credul- 
ity that today are fair game for the sceptic. The 
border state of science, which impinges at one end 
upon ascertained matter and at the other upon a whole 
domain of unseen forces, was not in his possession. 
But intuition told him these forces were there. He 
found it more natural to believe that they might be 
released in his favor at any moment by the Being who 
had created them. A whole mushroom edifice of 
pseudo-science and religion has been erected within 
our own day upon his instinct that health, not disease, 
was “the law,” and miracle only a return to it. Dr. 
Leighton assumes too readily that the territory of the 
miraculous is surrendered ground. He seems to be 
unaware, to mention but one instance, of the de Rud- 
der case in Belgium some thirty years ago, “which 
certainly did not escape scientific investigation. 

If he lived daily and in hourly expectation of the 
coming, the Gospels told him that when these things 
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came to pass he was “‘to lift up his head, because his 
redemption was at hand.” Convincing evidence that 
his insecurity did not shake his nerve is at hand in 
the tremendous edifices of piety his faith undertook, 
some of which have only been completed in our own 
day. His God was so little ‘somewhere outside”’ that 
he could be summoned to any altar by four words 
spoken in Latin or Greek by a humble and unlearned 
brother. Heaven was ‘above him” and Hell “‘under- 
neath.” But it is another assumption to believe that 
this homely concept was any expression of conscious 
cosmic belief. Because Professor Leighton speaks of 
“the ringing corridors of time,’ do we accuse him of 
furnishing history with passages and elevators? This 
mediaeval man had a sense of distinctness between 
spirit and matter that shocks the modern student. But 
his mind was not more, but less, closed and positive. 
Certainly no familiarity with physics would have made 
him advance as an argument against the Resurrection 
that the risen Redeemer could not have “passed 
through closed doors,” nor against His Ascension the 
argument that ‘‘a human organism could not live at all 
thirty miles up in our earth’s atmosphere.” When de- 
structive criticism has reached this level, we are no 
longer with Spinoza or even with Voltaire. We are in 
the company of M. Homais, the unforgettable pharm- 
acist of Yonville. 

To the believer—the unashamed, undismayed be- 
liever—there is unspeakable pathos in such books as 
Religion and the Modern Mind. Their writers seem 
to register a transitional stage in human thought. In 
them, as was said of a great poet of the last century, 
“the faith of the Christian persists to torment the 
negations of the sceptic.”’ Their minds are filled with 
a positive vertigo at the discovery of the extreme 
antiquity of man and his world. 

Meantime these men cannot be conceivably ignorant 
that in their midst, predestined to be their companion 
to the end of time, a corporate body persists to whom 
the Man God is not a cryptic figure to be re-created 
from the background of history, but an actual and 
living presence and help in time of trouble. He needs 
no attenuation because by Love’s own act He is brought 
low. What paralyzing enigma can infinity of time or 
space propound for the man who believes that its en- 
tire gamut from eternal principle to infinitesimal parti- 
cle, passes before his physical eyes? Into what insig- 
nificant perspective do such things as texts, readings, 
historical evidences of this or that manifestation fall, 
in presence of the Mystery of Mysteries, before Whom 
wisdom is brought to foolishness, sin tastes only its 
bitterness, failure and irretrievable error find a mean- 
ing. It is a hard saying and no wonder so few accept 
it—so many turn sorrowful away. They hunger after 
justice, but will not appeal to the one court where the 
world’s judgments are sure of reversal. Thirsting for 
the infinite, they pass, a dozen times in a day, the 
doors behind which the Infinite keeps open house. 


BOOKS 


The First Book of the New World 


HE first book of the new world would certainh 

treasuretrove for any bibliophile: for an American 
lector it would be invaluable as marking the beginning 
printing and publishing on our continent. 

The question of these first publications on American soi 
a special interest for some of us inasmuch as these earliest | 
were the religious works of Catholic congeners in Mexico 
earliest literary evidence of that missionary enterprise y 
crossed the ocean in the first ships of Columbus and sprea 
light of the Gospel not only across the length and bread 
Central and South America but led the Spanish and Fy 
explorers and colonizers through every corner of North A 
ica, from Florida to Labrador and Vancouver. 

It seems established beyond doubt that the first print 
arrive in the new world was Estéban Martin. From a mem 
written by the Procurator of Mexico City, we learn that 
“master printer,’’ was an expert in the art of typography, | 
ble of producing books for church use, “de letra gran 
pequefia,” as well as books of plain chant: that he knew 
how to illuminate and perform many other appropriate w 

The date of his coming to Mexico is given as som 
between 1533 and 1534, and his first work, according t 
best Mexican authorities, was the Doctrina of Fray Torib 
Motolinia, a Mexican catechism without exact date or pla 
publishing, but attributed with great plausibility to the 
1537. Unfortunately, this book and the other little texts 
pared for the use of the Dominican novices, have 
disappeared from sight. 

On the other hand, we have the claims advanced by 
scholar, Davila Padilla, claiming that a certain Juan | 
was “the first printer that came to the land” of Mexico. 
statement is not accepted by the Mexican bibliophiles of t 
who also question his statement that the translation 0 
work of Saint John Climaco by Fray Juan Estrada (pre 
known in religion as Fray Juan de la Magdalena) “wa 
first book printed in Mexico in the year 1535.” 

With this proviso we must accept the further stateme 
Davila Padillo that—‘“The first book written in the new 1 
and the first given to the press in this land was his wort 
was a book of Saint Juan Climaco intended for novices 
as they were in need of books in romance (Spanish) they d 
to have it translated from the Latin. He did this with 
cleverness and such elegance, being a very good schol 
Latin and romance, that his book was the first printed by 
Pablo, the first printer that came to this country.” 

The full title of his book is: Escala Espiritual Para lle 
Cielo, Traducida del Latin al Castellana por el Veneral 
Fr. Juan de la Magdalena, Religioso Dominico. 

According to Diego Panes Avellan, this volume w 
octavo. We may leave the difficulties of the conflicting 
of the Doctrina and the Escala Espiritual to the M 
bibliophiles, having established in any event the ef 
monastic character of the first authorship and the first pr 
and publishing in the new world. ‘There is nothing extt 
nary in all this when one considers that the first presses” 
world were set up in monastery chapels and that the pr 
devils called the foremen “Father,” ran up and down “@ 
gathered their types out of old holy-water “fonts,” and d 
the defective types into the box called “hell.” The “ju 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Decay “under the Elms” 


hs ALKING through a deep forest, one man, I suppose, 
might see the tracery of sunlight on the leaf carpet, 
her the rugged trunks, and still another nothing but the 
rus and the decaying logs—to each a vision, to each a certain 
ity, but to the first also a faith in the world which is not 
st, to the second also a courage drawn from the strength 
he growing trees, and to the third only a despondency fed 
lark and slow death. Eugene O’Neill has shown by now, 
ink, that his earlier work was not the expression of a pass- 
mood only and that he is, in all sincerity and grim terror, 
third man. Desire under the Elms, although far surpassing 
, Glencairn or even The Hairy Ape in dramatic power, is 
of the same mood, the same fibre and the same impassioned 
air. ONeill does not only write tragedies. He is a 
“dy. 
iewed solely as a piece of dramatic art, this latest production 
1¢ Provincetown Players surpasses in importance most of 
recent efforts. Although the Greenwich Village Theatre 
no means large, it affords them more scope for creative 
, and with the stage settings and stage direction both in 
xpert hands of Robert Edmond Jones, the result is both 
and strong. When the curtain rises, you see the clap- 
led New England exterior of the Cabot farmhouse (the 
d is 1850) overhung and almost engulfed by sombre elms. 
iccessive scenes, sections of the front of the house are 
ved, so that you can follow the action, sometimes simul- 
us, taking place in different rooms, or within and without 
ouse. The effect of this is, of course, greatly to heighten 
isual contrast of certain situations and to escape the neces- 
f describing off-stage action. It is a sort of compromise 
ten older stage traditions and the flexibility of the screen 
a. With the slightest mismanagement, it runs the danger 
toming ludicrous. But in this case, there is no mismanage- 
-and the effect is startling and forceful. The play is 
min and around a five-fold stage. The whole idea 


tes plausible and essential. 


e play itself gives us the story of one year in the life of 
tim Cabot, seventy-five years old, and twice a widower. 
js two sons by his first wife, who leave him in the first act 


«« gold in California, and a third son, Eben, by his second 
| Eben lives in the memory of his mother, and in the 
inate conviction that the farm was rightly hers and should 
/e his. But Ephraim, a hard and lonely soul, brooding on 
werities of the Old Testament, marries again, and brings 
| farm Abbie, a young wife. Eben takes this as an insult 
mother—until he suddenly discovers that his hate for 
ihas become an impassioned love. Through her he thinks 
‘ found a way of avenging Ephraim’s cruelty and injustice 
mother. In his tangled mind, Abbie becomes for him 
nother and mistress. They have a child—which the aged 
im believes to be his own. 

le, of course, the analogy to the ancient Oedipus tragedy 
i's obvious—an analogy modified to meet the beliefs of 
‘hool of modern psychology, and distinctly without the 
tl clarity and elevation which forever stamped genius on 
Ceek drama. In Greek tragedy, the full import of the 
rll was always heightened by the explicit or implied con- 


trast between the creative and the destructive forces of life, 
whereas in Mr. O’Neill’s work the whole action is keyed to the 
one pitch of the destructive. It is not Paradise Lost so much as 
Paradise Unknown. 

Yet to a limited extent, the tragedy of the last act also follows 
the Greek formula. 

No sooner is the child born, than Eben is led to believe that 
Abbie has tricked him again—that she has wanted the child 
only to insure her life long possession of his mother’s farm, and 
to cheat him of his inheritance. He accuses her of this. Think- 
ing to prove her love for him, Abbie smothers the child, only 
to find that this incites his horror as well as his hatred. In 
mental anguish Eben rushes to the village and summons the 
sheriff. Repenting of this almost immediately, he returns to 
beg Abbie’s forgiveness, blaming himself for inspiring the 
murder. He finds that Abbie has confessed the truth to old 
Ephraim. The sheriff comes to the house, and Eben surrenders 
himself as a partner in the crime—leaving the gaunt Ephraim 
to be proud of his son’s last act of courage and to face his last 
years wholly alone. 

This is the barest outline of a plot that finds enhanced grim- 
ness in a hundred details of irony, cumulative gloom, and well 
calculated suspense. Once you accept the theme, its working 
out is intense and often masterly. But the theme itself is the 
very point that demands challenge, both in its value as true 
drama and in its title to even poetic realism. Mr. O'Neill 
could plead that such things do happen, and particularly that 
given the Puritan background, the lonely farm, and the various 
outward circumstances, this very thing would be likely to 
happen. But that is not enough. Mr. O’Neill is not merely 
a journalistic playwright reporting events. He is also a poet 
and a philosopher, and he allows himself the poet’s privilege 
of interpreting the outward action by its subjective motives. 
And this is where I think he departs from accord with life, 
where he sees only the fungus and the decaying logs in the forest. 
He fails to see—or possibly does not believe that life is a 
struggle between two distinct influences, one degrading, the 
other regenerative. He selects as his material the degrading 
influences alone. He sings only the songs of the Furies and the 
chants of Eros. So long as he continues to think and write in 
this damp prison, there can be for O’Neill nothing but tragedy 
—the pitiful and weak tragedy of one who does not even know 
the sunlight and the richer love he has lost. 

As in Stark Young’s recent play, The Saint, the Province- 
town Players are not to be congratulated on the general level 
of acting. Much of it was untrained and amateurish, with the 
New England dialect notably mishandled. But the work of 
Walter Huston as Ephraim and of Mary Morris as Abbie 
stands forth bravely. Both deserved better support for their 
splendid and well poised interpretations. 


From Barrie to Broadway 


HERE is no obvious reason why Marilyn Miller should 
not make a delightful Peter Pan. She has the physical 
qualifications, the personal force, and a queer little touch of 
pathos which, with adequate coaching, ought to fit her gener- 
ously for the part. Unfortunately, some one has seen to it 
that her ascent from musical comedy should not be too abrupt, 
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that she should carry with her not only the attributes suited 
to her new réle, but likewise much of the business of earlier 
musical successes. Barrie has been Broadwayized, ostensibly 
for Miss Miller’s benefit, but effectually for her great harm. 

I recall seeing a billboard in front of a Boston church setting 
forth this pointed notion—that if you must mix religion and 
business it makes a great deal of difference which you pour into 
the other. The same is true of Barrie and Broadway. Many 
of the finer musical plays of the last few seasons have benefited 
enormously by the introduction of the sprightly, the fantastic, 
and the delicate, both in music and plot. But to pour Broad- 
way jazz into the first act of Peter Pan, in order to give Miss 
Miller a chance to dance, is like pouring gin into sparkling 
Burgundy. You have to remain a child of the sun-shot vine- 
yard to taste the full joy of Peter Pan, and the dash of sophisti- 
cated hard liquor simply transplants you for the evening to 
another and harsher country from which there is no return. 

The whole scale of the production, following the initial 
blunder, is too elaborate and too mechanical. The elfin quality 
is lost. This is doubly unfortunate for Miss Miller, since her 
own conception of Peter is in the main refreshing and joyous. 
If the management did not force her to emerge from the charac- 
ter so often, she could, I believe, quite easily sustain that childish 
and utter sincerity which made Maude Adams and Peter Pan 
almost synonymous. Probably she would never attain the rare 
diction and subtle wit of Miss Adams, for she is by no means 
as well trained an actress. But she could become a most accept- 
able successor. ‘That she has not succeeded is distinctly the 
fault of Broadway management. 


For Your List of Plays 


Conscience—A rather poor play of an I. W. W. agitator who 
kills his wife and sees ghosts, redeemed in part by the 
remarkable acting of Lilian Foster, a newcomer. 

Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
into the problem of two generations under one roof. 

The Haunted House—In which Owen Davis satirizes mystery 
plays and gives you a new mystery to solve. An 
amusing farce. 

The Farmer's Wife—Perhaps the best comedy of the season 

with a splendid cast headed by the Coburns. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray—With Ethel Barrymore—an 
interesting revival. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. 
unhealthy. 

Grounds for Divorce—A sophisticated skit on the divorce 
mania. 

Expressing Willice—A polite and somewhat artificial satire on 


Well acted, but the outlook 


psychoanalysis and faddists in general. 

The Fake—In which a murder for the sake of eugenics and 
general convenience is made to appear quite the thing 
to do. A play that should never have been produced. 

The Werewolf—Deserving sudden oblivion. 

The Best People—An amusing play using trite material. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty chord 
in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play, 
which tries to be pacifist but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

Lazybones—The best rural comedy of many years. 
well acted. 

S. S. Glencairn—Four examples of Eugene O’Neill’s earlier 
pessimism. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. Reviewed 
next week. 

Musical Plays and Revues—Whenever space permits, we 
shall list the best of this endless collection. Madame 
Pompadour, Rose Marie, The Dream Girl and Annie 
Dear seem to be the decided hits. 


Very 


BO .O/ KS 
(Continued from page 162) 
tion” of pages is another such phrase showing a monastic 0 
That is why among printers the composing room is still ; 
“the chapel” and these and other terms are in daily use o 
that now speak little of the mediaeval Latin. T. W 


Mysticism in Robert Browning, by Rufus M. Jones. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $.50. : 
Y HEN the French literary critics began talking 
“Jes mystiques” without the slightest reference or 1 
to the sense of mysticism in its true and ancient use, there 
numerous, unavailing protests which have not prevented Ei 
writers from seizing hold and perpetuating this abuse of 
Mr. Rufus M. Jones has, indeed, an added difficulty in pr 
to us the validity of Robert Browning’s claim to the ti 
mystic. Mr. Jones admits that Browning was not a mys 
the same sense as Tennyson, who appears to be somewh 
the same school as the twirling dervishes when he contes 
“repeating my own name to myself silently till all at on 
it were out of the intensity of the consciousness of indiyidt 
individuality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away 
boundless being, and this, not a confused state, but the ele 
the surest of the surest, utterly beyond words—where 
was an almost laughable impossibility—the loss of perso 
(if so it were) seeming no extinction, but the only true 
(Oh, bosh!—this expression is quite our own.) 
Browning, according to Dr. Jones, is not at all accord 
this gospel of supernal dizziness or gyration: his only 
(and it seems a poor enough one) to be called a mystic 1 
he realized his knowledge—in other words, was a real p 
his own kind, and used apprehension rather than external 
municated facts. ‘The most satisfactory page of Dr. J 
study is where he shows us that, at least, Browning had ; 
ception of true mysticism which is lacking in many of his 
mentators. In A Death in the Desert, with its Prot 
sense of the soul’s aspiration rather than the descent of the 
Spirit in a special grace, and in the dangerous doctrines « 
Molinos risking the precipices of consciousness in a plu: 
the divine, we have Browning’s statement of his mystical t 
The quotations in Dr. Jones’s essay go far to reaffirm 
Browning’s soul was typically Protestant in its best pe 
sense and British with its limitations. 


Pascal D’Angelo, Son of Italy. New York: The Mac 
Company. $2.00. 


Tus is the autobiography of Pascal D’Angelo, one» 
pick and shovel gang that passes us on the country roac 
digs in our city subways and excavations. The suffering 
disillusions of a superior soul under the soiled shirt | 
foreign laborer: the hunger and deprivations of the poor 
grant striving for a place on the lowest rung of the Ar 
ladder of success, and finding it after a long trial. 

D’Angelo has at last won a place in editorial sympathi 
there is much in this book to warrant hopes for him in } 
nent literary circles. ‘The verse Omnis Sum is interest 


On the Calvary of thought I knelt, in torment of : 
The stars were like sparks struck from the busy & 

vengeful night. 
The sky was like a woman in fury | 
Dishevelling her tresses of darkness over me. | 
It seemed as if the whole universe were accusing m 
Of the anguish of Deity. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


unsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library—C. Lamb. 


One million to one, it used to be, but now it’s even money— 
ph!” muttered Doctor Angelicus, from the depths of his 
far too easy chair, his snort disturbing the somnolence of 
Quiet Corner most ungently. ‘Tittivillus, the impish page 
always furtively at war, in underhand ways, with Angeli- 
was automatically startled into uttering his shrill, ‘““Yah!” 
without knowing what the Doctor was driving at. 
eticus prepared to do battle. Statisticus it was, however, 
man of figures, who took up the gage. 
What uneasy dream, born, mayhap, of a misplaced bet on 
ponies at Tia Juana, or New Orleans,” he inquired, “‘is 
ynsible for this outburst? One million to one has become 
money, has it? How, on what, and where?” 
8 x x 

octor Angelicus thrust a pudgy forefinger into the midriff 
rustling newspaper. ‘‘Listen to this,” quoth he. “The 
tists are at their old tricks again, and the newspapers, as 
|, are cheering them on. Professor Highty Tighty, or 
such name, astronomer extraordinary to the University 
‘opsyturvydom, tells the world that the average life of a 
instead of being some millions of years, as was supposed 
rally, is probably some millions of millions of years. It 
ig been assumed (Oh, God, Oh, Montreal, these gay 
aptions!) that our earth had been formed out of a frag- 
of the sun, torn asunder by the close passage of a great 
mathematicians had calculated that the chances against 
ier such celestial smash-up were 1,000,000 to one. But 
that the age of stars has been increased millions of times, 
dds against collisions become so reduced that they are now 
_ Let’s get a bet on this, gentlemen, before a bump occurs. 
votes for a collision? Who against?” 
es Rm & 
Vhat I want to know,” said Hereticus, acidly, “is who is 
Id the money?” “What I want to know,” said Primus 
‘us, “is who needs the use of the money, pending settle- 
on Judgment Day, more than me?” “What I want to 
,” said the Business Manager, “is how long must the 
who bets against collision wait to get his money, if no 
on happens?” ‘But what I would like to know,” said 
ditor, “is how the popular newspapers could ever fill their 
ous space, and sell their editions without the speculations 
ndern science?” ‘The divorce courts, the doings of so- 
| get-rich-quick schemes, and crime waves would help 
'£ modern science shut up shop,” replied Angelicus. “So 
| hope it will remain open. It’s at least funnier than the 
> things.” 


| 


x ® ® 


stor Angelicus seemed to be threatening to proceed, but 
| in the midst of his argument to brush off a fly from 
ise. Interrupted in his train of thought, the Doctor fell 
everie and hummed softly to himself— 


Tis the last fly of summer 
Left buzzing alone. 
All her lovely companions 
Skedaddled and gone. 
Not a bit of fly-paper 
Not a netting is nigh 
To protect our poor blushes, 
Our nose or our eye. 
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AMERICANISM AND CATHOLICISM 
By Frederick Joseph Kinsman 


Author of “Salve Mater,” ‘Four Lectures on Practical Aspects 
of the Council of Trent’ 


The book “has been written in the hope that it may 
aid in fostering that mutual appreciation which ought 
to exist between Americans and Catholics,” 

Crown 8vo. $2.25 net 


LIFE OF THE REV. JAMES A. CULLEN, S.J. 
By the Rev. Lambert M’Kenna, S.J. 
Father Cullen was the founder, and for about twenty 
years the editor of “The Irish Messenger of the Sacred 


Heart.” 8vo. $2.50 net 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MARY AIKENHEAD 
Foundress of the Congregation of the Irish Sisters 
of Charity, 1787-1858 
By a member of the congregation. With a Preface 

by Father John Sullivan, S.J. 
With illustrations. 8vo. $5.00 net 


DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS: Martha Upton Lectures 
delivered at Manchester College, Oxford 
By the Rev. J. M. Connell 

The classics dealt with in the course of eight lectures 
are St. Augustine’s Confessions; St. Patrick’s Confes- 
sion, and Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba; St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux’ Letters; John Tauler’s Sermons; Thomas 
a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ; St. Francis de Sales’ In- 
troduction to the Devout Life; John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and William Law’s Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life. 

Crown 8vo. $1.75 net 
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The Poetry Editor remarked—‘“‘As a parody, Angelicus, 
lines are not so good, but as a bit of realism they may 
muster. Which reminds me that a new poet, one Rode 
Fill, a braw Scottish laddie, has lately appeared, determine 
enlarge the somewhat artificial subject matter of poetry. I 
are some verses of his which announce part at least of 
program— ; 


Now doesn’t it seem curious, 
With editors so furious 
In seeking out fresh novelties and labels— 
Without poets in pursuit 
Of so much Forbidden Fruit, 
They should bar Forbidden Vegetables ?— 


Though a laureate can grapple 
With a sonnet on an apple, 
Or a quatrain on a cherry or a peach, 
He will dodge the quaint potato 
Polished onion, bright tomato, 
And leave beets and beans and cabbage from his speec 


Have our carrots naught of splendor? 
Is asparagus not slender? 
Are red turnips and sweet parsnips only fables? 
Why, save when in vulgar jokes, 
Never rhyme on artichokes? 
Why the fruits and not the vegetables? 


® & & 


“However it may be in poetry, prose, anyhow, and n 
prose, has not failed to celebrate the vegetable world,” 
Doctor Angelicus. ‘There is Huysmans, for example, ir 
description of vegetables and herbs, in The Cathedral and 
Oblate. And the pages in Hilaire Belloc eulogizing the o 
are as delectable as that juicy, healthful vegetable, 
which—” : 

“Ah,” said Hereticus, hastily arising as the Doctor pi 
turned in his direction, “than which nothing, I perceive, ple 


you better in your evening’s meal.” 
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ON BARKING DOGS 


\HERE is an old saying to the effect that barking 
dogs never bite. We are reminded of the adage 
reading an extraordinary letter published by our 
hbor, that influential ‘Journal of Opinion,” the 
y Republic, in its issue of December 10. The 
‘r is prominently displayed under the almost 
lly extraordinary title of ‘“Two Sides to the Under 
‘.’ It is semi-anonymous, being signed with the 
als J. G. L. We think it well to reprint this letter 
s entirety :— 


sir: I suppose that most of the liberals who read 
Mr. John Jay Chapman’s protest against the ap- 
tment of a Roman Catholic to a position of 
onsibility on one of the governing boards of 
vard University experienced the customary 
odox liberal reaction when the power of the 
rch of Rome is challenged, viz., sympathy for the 
cked and indignation against what the Holy 
tch is pleased to call in others ‘“‘religious bigotry.” 
ls it not time for liberals to cease being governed 
‘ely by their emotions in these controversies and 
uit their consistent hurrahing for the underdog, 
ther he be an honest animal or a mangy cur? 

{f I remember correctly, the New Republic some 
| ago expressed the opinion that ignorant attacks 
he Catholics might be expected to continue until 
‘press should overcome its timidity in saying any- 


| 
| 


: 
| 
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thing critical of the Church of Rome. This view 


seems reasonable, but it implies that the Church of 
Rome and its activities in the United States need 
some critical attention, and that honest criticism is to 
be preferred to the kind it usually gets. Well then, 
why doesn’t the New Republic publish a series of 
articles on the subject, as sharply critical as necessity 
demands, and then give scholars from the Roman fold 
an opportunity to answer them if they can? 

‘As far as I am concerned, I shall require a lot of 
persuasive editorials to make me shed tears when 
the Ku Klux or any other group of Protestant bigots 
makes life interesting for the Holy Romans. When 
the devils are fighting together the righteous may live 
in peace. 

‘The newspapers do not hesitate in the least to razz 
the Protestant Fundamentalists. Yet wherein does 
Catholicism improve upon Protestant Fundamentalism 
in tolerance and the graces which make civilized life 
possible? There may be a half-answer to this ques- 
tion in the fact that many so-called ‘Catholic coun- 
tries’ are civilized to a high degree—but is it because 
of a rigid adherence to the tenets of the Church that 
they are so, or because many Latins who profess 
Catholicism are in reality pagans? Unfortunately our 
American Catholicism is not of the Latin variety, but 
of the Celtic, and the highest representatives of the 
hierarchy in these states do not impress one by the 
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profundity of their scholarship, nor by their refusal 
to meddle in temporal matters. One of the red-hatted 
potentates seems no more loath to seek the aid of 
the secular authorities in imposing his ideas on birth 
control and divorce on the whole population than is 
Mr. Bryan in seeking similar aid for his theories on 
the origin of man. The press points the finger of 
scorn and thumbs the nose of derision at the Protestant 
Fundamentalist, Mr. Bryan, and on comparable action 
by a Roman Fundamentalist (who being of the clergy 
thas even less business tampering with legislators than 
has Mr. Bryan) says simply: Monsignor V. rep- 
resenting His Eminence Mike Cardinal Donovan ap- 
peared before the committee and objected to modi- 
fications in the existing law . the home is the 
foundation of society, etc.—ad nauseam. 

“This much can be said for the Protestants—that in 
some denominations, clergy of liberal views, not only 
in economics and politics but in theology as well, may 
remain in safety. How far is this possible in the 
‘Church of Rome? 

“If liberals were guided more by their intelligence 
and less by their emotions they might easily find some 
of the same objectionable characteristics in some of 
the enemies of the Ku Klux Klan as they find in the 
Week Ke ntself: 

J.-Gsike 


Examining this letter with some care, for reasons 
which we will give later on, we reduce its main pro- 
positions to the briefest form consistent with correct- 
ness, as follows: 

1—The New Republic has expressed the opinion 
that ignorant attacks on the Catholics would probably 
continue until the press overcame its timidity in 
criticizing the Catholic Church. 

2—This opinion seems reasonable. 

3—But its implication is that the Catholic Church 
should be critically examined. 

4—Therefore, the New Republic should publish a 
series of articles criticizing the Catholic Church, giving 
“scholars from the Roman fold an opportunity to an- 
swer them if they can.” 

s—The anonymous writer gives warning that it 
will “require a lot of persuasive editorials to make me 
shed tears when the Ku Klux bigots make life interest- 
ing for the Holy Romans. When the devils are fighting 
together the righteous may live in peace.” 

6—The newspapers do not hesitate to “razz’”’ the 
Protestant Fundamentalists. Yet wherein does Cath- 
olicism improve on Protestant Fundamentalism in 
tolerance and the graces which make civilized life 
possible ? 

7—Possibly a half answer to this question may be 
found in the fact that many “‘so-called Catholic coun- 
tries” are civilized to a high degree. 

8—But the anonymous writer suggests that these 
countries are civilized “because many Latins who pro- 


fess Catholicism are in reality pagans.” 

g—But Latin Catholicity does not exist in 
United States. American Catholicity is Celtic. 

10—The anonymous writer does not state his 
sons for his evident belief that what is Celtic n 
sarily is opposed to civilization and its graces 
which he only mentions two, namely, birth control 
divorce. He simply and gratuitously insults an e 
race with all its branches, and then, apparently 
typical example of what he considers to be “the g: 
which make civilized life possible,’ proceeds to 1 
to one of the Archbishops of the Catholic Chur 
the United States, as “His Eminence Mike Car 
Donovan.” ‘The anonymous writer concludes by 
ing that if “liberals were guided more by their | 
ligence and less by their emotions they might e 
find some of the same objectionable characteristi 
some of the enemies of the Ku Klux Klan as they 
in the K. K. K. itself.” 

We comment on these points as follows— 
Commonweal agrees in the main with the point 
pressed in Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. It thinks, how 
that ‘‘criticism” should not be considered synonyy 
with undocumented abuse, anonymous or other 
Criticism to be criticism in any realistic sense mu 
statements based upon some expressed or de 
standard of judgment. If the New Republic 
not wish to publish such a series of articles, pro 
con, The Commonweal stands ready to do so 
already has offered the use of its pages to Mr. 
Jay Chapman, who has not replied to the offer. 
letter from Mr. Chapman to Mr. Cram, publishe 
us two weeks ago, was sent to us for that pur 
at Mr. Chapman’s request, by Mr. Cram. But 
letter in no sense is a valid criticism of the Cat 
Church, it is merely a general, sweeping condemn 
based upon nothing but the writer’s unsupportec 
fantastic statements. 

Concerning proposition Number 5, namely, the 
that the anonymous writer refuses to shed any 
when the Ku Klux bigots make life interesting fo 
Holy Romans, we have only this to say—Som 
the characteristic methods whereby bigots have | 
life interesting for Catholics in the United States 
been the murder of priests, the burning or des 
tion of churches, convents and schools, and the sp 
ing of wholly false accusations of the vilest po' 
character. The anonymous writer need not weep 
this. Let him enjoy the spectacle, if his idea of } 
ure runs in that direction. ‘‘When devils are fig 
together,” he tells us, “the righteous may lh 
peace.” The devils in this instance appear to b 
Ku Klux bigots and the Catholics. The anony 
writer, in his view, represents the righteous. A | 
olic can only remark that he would prefer to b 
Kluxer, than to be righteous in this writer’s sen 
the word. 

Number 6 we pass by, for the daily newsp: 
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mselyes should answer it, if they think it worth 
ile. They are accused of deliberately ‘“‘razzing” 
otestants and abstaining even from the honest 
icism of Catholics. 
Number 8.—If it is true, as the anonymous writer 
gests, that Latin countries can only be considered 
lized because of the fact that “many Latins who 
yfess Catholicism are in reality pagans,’ we can 
y conclude that the anonymous writer believes that 
lly civilized “pagans” must also be habitual and 
ranized hypocrites and liars. For, under what com- 
sion do modern “pagans,” Latin, Nordic, or of any 
er race, lie to profess the Catholicity which in this 
iter’s opinion is the negation of civilization? 
Numbers 9 and 10 among these startling proposi- 
ns we have already sufficiently dealt with in setting 
m forth. 
We conclude—ordinarily, The Commonweal 
uld pay no attention to the anonymous letters re- 
ved by us, or published elsewhere. All journals 
eive such missives. Usually they go at once into 
scrap-basket. Reputable journals do not publish 
h things. The New Republic for some reason has 
de a startling exception to this generally accepted 
e of decent journalism. For, the initials appended 
the letter published by the New Republic do not 
e it from anonymity so far as the readers of that 
ral are concerned. The New Republic may know 
writer's name, and be satisfied as to his competence 
hold opinions such as he gives forth. If so, the 
w Republic should have printed the name. Other- 
e the full responsibility must and does rest upon 
New Republic. We have called this letter 
traordinary.” It is the work of a writer who quite 
dently feels entitled to be considered a literate, 
cated, civilized person. He assumes to act as the 
uthpiece of true, “‘intelligent’” liberalism. His 
er is published by a journal written for and by 
sumably literate, educated, civilized people. It is 
yurnal of “liberalism,” whether emotional or intel- 
nt liberalism we must leave to be thrashed out by 
anonymous writer and the New Republic itself. 
the letter is a plain and striking instance of a 
cking violation of the accepted code of manners 
_ good taste ordinarily followed by literate, civil- 
1, educated people. Moreover, it seems to us an 
1 more shocking example of moral cowardice. The 
of of this lies in its anonymity. It is the sort of 
written by those who use “poison pens” to spread 
‘der. It is worthy of no attention whatsoever, 
2 the attention that is necessarily called to it by 
fact that the New Republic chooses to publish it. 
itself it contains no sting. Barking dogs do not 
. But those who permit dogs to disturb the peace 
‘he community by their barking, particularly when 
‘tone of their clamor suggests the danger of their 
‘g rabid, should be called to account. We ask 
‘New Republic for that accounting. 


| 
| 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


N the passing of Samuel Gompers there was a 

quality of noble idealism and heroic will-power 
combined which deserves the title of greatness. This 
is all the more true in that it was not a solitary gleam, 
but was the culmination of a long life devoted with 
inflexible, often with harsh practicality, to the follow- 
ing of an ideal, guided by one of the strongest and 
most well-controlled wills that modern times have wit- 
nessed. Borne down at last after nearly half a century 
of unremitting striving and fighting, by the weight of 
years and the grave illness which he had suffered for 
so long, Mr. Gompers had the happy fortune to fall 
on his chosen field, in full harness, hard at work, full 
of courage, holding fast to his highest ideals to the 
very end. With his last breath, while his companions 
in arms knelt by his bed praying for the passing soul, 
this Jewish immigrant who had led American workmen 
for forty years, said—‘‘This is the end. God bless 
our American institutions. May they grow better 
day by day.” 


IN a time like this when far too many voices say that 
materialism and sensual ease and self-indulgence are 
the most characteristic marks of humanity, the career 
of a man like Gompers, ending happily, because it 
ended in harmony with its own high purposes, is a dis- 
tinct corrective of pessimism. The fact that personal 
heroism has not died out of the world, proved by the 
life and death of Gompers, is perhaps of even greater 
value to the country of his adoption than any other of 
his numerous acts of public service. Leadership is 
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what men need today more than anything else. It 
might even be said that it would be more beneficial for 
even bad causes and unworthy purposes to find leaders 
of consistency, courage, efficiency, than that they should 
be left to their own weak devices and thus remain a 
mere confusion that cannot adequately be dealt with. 
Gompers was always the leader. What he believed 
in he fought for with all his might. Even his bitterest 
enemies would not say, except in exasperated moments, 
that he ever fought unfairly. And that the workmen 
of this country required the work done for them by 
Gompers can hardly any longer be doubted by even 
the most backward minds. 


AAT his policy, which may be described as the 
conservatism of the Labor movement, will prevail in 
the higher councils of the American Federation of 
Labor seems at the present moment certain. How far, 
however, that conservative policy will succeed in main- 
taining its direction of that mighty power is a more 
dificult question to answer. No matter how firmly 
Mr. Gompers’s successor may share his views, and no 
matter how well he may be initiated in the masterly 
methods of the Gompers system, it is hardly to be 
expected that he will have, no matter who he may be, 
the same personal prestige as that possessed by 
Gompers and which did so much to explain his un- 
exampled sway over organized labor in the United 
States. There are extreme radicals and dangerously 
heretical labor policies rampant among the rank and 
file of the A. F. of L., and still more among the organ- 
ized, and unorganized, masses outside the Federation. 
But the Gompers tradition will remain as a helpful 
force and will probably enable the new leader and his 
counselors to align their forces against the sinister 
power that they must face. 


IT is the belief of The Commonweal—and we think 
it to be the belief also of all well-informed Catholics 
—that a vast amount of the ridiculous stuff written 
about Catholicism is not based upon hostility to the 
Church, still less upon malice, but is the result of pure 
ignorance. People of education are in this one matter 
conspicuous and sometimes ludicrous offenders. A 
striking example of what we mean is afforded by what 
Mr. E. V. Lucas writes, and the editors of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal permit to be published, in the December 
issue of that journal concerning the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary. 


MR. E. V. LUCAS is one of the best known and 
highly esteemed of English essayists and novelists. He 
is also the writer of many travel books. Furthermore, 
he is a publisher’s reader. We mention his travel 
books and his position of publisher’s reader because 
essayists and novelists, no matter what high artistic 
qualities they may possess, are not necessarily experts 


_ creative authors. 


in matters of fact. But men who read manuscrip 
publishers and who dispense information in t 
books would seem to have a need for precise kt 
edge, and to possess experience in turning overs 
pages of encyclopedias, which do not concern p 
Italy and France have been suk 
for Mr. Lucas. We are told that he has treated 
charmingly. In both these countries the atte 
even of a casual English writer must now and th 
called to the fact that there is such a thing a: 
Catholic Church, and the Catholic Faith. The c 
visitor is under no obligation to enquire into - 
things. But a writer who assumes the task of t 
other people what he has seen or felt of matters 
cerned with that Church and that Faith, should s 
be expected to take the trouble of verifying whi 
says, particularly if he ventures to write of the 
trines of a great and very much alive religion. | 
should he rashly choose to write at random, at 
you would suppose that the responsible editors 
magazine of great circulation, which must nu 
thousands of Catholics among its readers, woul 
to it that his utterances were checked and made to 
form with facts. 


BUT no! Mr. Lucas writes and The Ladies’ F 
Journal publishes an essay on Murillo, in which 
the most ridiculously ignorant statements we re 
ber having read since the last time we happened 
a copy of some K. K. K. paper, are made. Mr. ] 
has occasion to speak of Murillo’s picture, “The 
maculate Conception.” He tells us that the pai 
is given that title because ‘in the year 1617 the: 
ish Church set its seal on the vision of the s: 
Portuguese nun, Beatrix da Silva, who in the pre 
century had miraculously seen the Virgin as a gi 
thirteen or so floating in space in a robe of blu 
white, with the moon at her draped feet, abov 
head the stars, and cherubim, symbolizing mate 
all about her. 

‘“Such—and no mortal woman—was the moth 
our Lord. Upon this vision the Spanish section ¢ 
Church of Rome imposed the dogma of the Im 
late Conception of the Virgin as well as of her 
Whereas the Son’s birth otherwise was normal 
Virgin, as I understand it, was created spontane 
in the air. One moment she was not; the next 
was incorporated among the elements, ready 1 
time to descend to earth and fulfill her amazing di 
—just as Murillo has painted her. The Churc 
deed, having added this article to its faith, in 
upon the manner in which it was to be depicted 
careful rules were drawn up for ecclesiastical pa 
to obey.” 


THIS almost incredible farrago of ignorance 
tains more errors than could be adequately set | 
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n entire issue of The Commonweal. No more 
ssque travesty of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
eption could be imagined. We hasten to add 
we do not for one moment accuse Mr. Lucas of 
ding a travesty. He even, we believe, is moved 
spirit of reverence. But certainly he should have 
1 somebody who knew the doctrine—whether that 
yn believed it or not—to read what he wrote, and 
ct him if he was wrong. Decidedly, it should 
occurred to the editors of The Ladies’ Home 
nal to do so. Anything more remote from this 
j vision of aerial wizardry described by Mr. Lucas 
the real doctrine held by Catholics concerning 
fmmaculate Conception cannot well be imagined. 


is no part of the work of The Commonweal to 
und the dogmas of the Church, but, turning to 
article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, (a set of 
h we will cheerfully subscribe to for the library of 
Ladies’ Home Journal if its editors will agree to 
it) we find the matter set forth in a few 
le words. The mother of Christ was conceived 
born as are all other human beings. ‘Her body 
formed in the womb of the mother and the father 
the usual share in its formation.” God granted 
one exemption from the common lot. She was 
tved, “from the first instant of her conception,” 
pt from all stain of original sin. She was to be- 
the Mother of Christ. A stainless human person 
required for the incarnation of God. Such, in 
mple form, is the doctrine, quite accessible, fully 
ibed, in a score of works of reference. 


E would add for the further edification of Mr. 
3 and our readers a brief elucidation of some of 
xtraordinary statements of The Ladies’ Home 
tal. In the Life of the Blessed Beatrix da Silva, 
en by Bivar, we find that she was a daughter of 
louse of Portalegre allied to the royal family of 
igal. That she accompanied the marriage train 
2 Princess Isabel on her way to the Court of Spain 
yecoming involved in a quarrel with the Princess, 
ook refuge in the Convent of Dominican nuns 
dledo. Here she developed greatly in sanctity 
arned an enduring reverence among the saints of 
gal and Spain. In one of her visions she beheld 
irgin Mary raised in the heavens, as in the vision 

' John Evangelist: there was an oval sun around 
outhful form, stars in a crown about her head and 
‘escent moon at her feet. Her hands were folded 
3 her breast and her garments were of blue and 
. Sister Beatrix after remaining with the Domin- 
for forty years, founded the Order of Concepcién 
sima under the Rule of St. Francis. Confirmed 
pe Julius in 1511, it spread rapidly throughout 
Panish empire, greatly favored by Queen Isabel 


| 
| 
| 


the Catholic. The Franciscans were among the earl- 
iest propagandists of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception and procured special blessings and indul- 
gences from Pope Leo X for a medal representing 
this vision of the Blessed Beatrix, which showed the 
Franciscan knotted cord tied about the waist of the 
Blessed Virgin in Heaven. It was through devotion to 
this medal and the general favor it enjoyed throughout 
Europe at large that Bartolome Murillo painted his 
earliest Assumptas and Concepcions in the costume it 
represented. Francisco Pacheco in his three books on 
the Arte de la Pintura will readily satisfy Mr. Lucas 
or any other intellectual desiring further instruction 
on this subject. 


“THaT all decent people should help to do away 


with the evils of child labor may be taken for 
granted. But that the best way to accomplish this 
purpose is to entrust the national government with far- 
reaching powers over all children up to the age of 
eighteen everywhere, in their homes as well as in 
factories and mines, does not appeal to those who are 
not committed to the idea of state control. The 
voters of Massachusetts have emphatically voiced the 
general popular distrust of federal paternalism. 
Children must be protected against commercial ex- 
ploitation, but not by turning them over in a mass to 
the jurisdiction of a bureau in Washington. Politicians 
are not a good substitute for parents. That there are 
unfit parents is a sad and palpable fact, but these 
should be dealt with, and can be dealt with, in a more 
eficient fashion than by the setting up of centralized 
bureaucrats. 


THE suggestion offered by the New York World 
to the effect that the energies of the combined forces 
of all those interested in the reformation of child 
labor should be devoted first to the creation of a model 
system in the District of Columbia, which then could 
be followed by the states, has much to commend it. 
The suggestion has been criticized on the ground that 
the District of Columbia has no industrial situation 
comparable to the larger states, and that laws based 
on its conditions would not be practical models for 
laws elsewhere. Possibly some state might be selected 
for this purpose instead of the District. 


CHRISTMAS: 1924 
W Han can be said that has not been said before, 


or better said, or said so often that all available 
words are weakened, their meanings faded, their 
beauty dimmed? For, every minute of every hour, 
day by day, century by century, words gush forth from 
millions of lips. Now, they vibrate also through space 
on wires, or on waves of the ether, and through the 
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cables under the sea. They pour by billions from the 
printing presses of the world. If the voices were 
united, Niagaras of noise would drown out all other 
sounds, roaring out their confusion to Sirius or Mars, 
a super-titanic tumult of agony, joy, grief, misery, 
happiness, pleasure, pain, hatred and love, inextric- 
ably commingled and confused. 

Inextricably commingled also are the conflicting 
ideas animating the myriads of unspoken though pos- 
sibly even more potent words that stream from the 
printing presses—books, pamphlets, journals, reviews. 
magazines, daily newspapers, in all the languages and 
dialects of all the races, nations, tribes, and classes of 
mankind. Warfare ravages great portions of the 
earth. Famines and floods, storms and plagues, sweep 
violently into death millions of men, women and chil- 
dren, in addition to the millions who die daily because 
of the ordinary causes of human mortality. And those 
who are not dying yet but who shall die tomorrow, 
they, in the midst of this vast multitude of the dying 
and the dead, plot or toil daily for money, for power, 
fame, love, pleasure, security, or peace. And the 
words they utter, the words vibrating along the wires 
and through the cables beneath the sea, or on the 
waves of the ether, together with the printed words 
of the laboring presses, all are concerned with these 
ceaseless wars, famines, plagues, revolutions, massa- 
cres, storms, disasters, and with the plotting or the 
moiling to possess money or fame or love or power, 
pleasure, security, or peace. 

What then can be said in the midst of all this clamor 
which may be heard, and if heard can be accepted as 
true? 

Only the one Word that was in the beginning, the 
Word that is God, the same that will be the End, the 
Word by Whom all things were made and without 
Whom is made nothing. The Word in and by Whom 
only is there light, the light that is the light of men, 
the light that still shines in the darkness of this world, 
the darkness that is the failure to comprehend. ‘That 
Word, which was made Flesh and dwells among us, 
speaks. Through) Niagaras of noise, through the 
titanic tumult of voices and the roaring of the presses, 
through all the confusion of vain words for which men 
must render an accounting at the Judgment, the one 
Word speaks as it has spoken for 2,000 years: it 
speaks as it has spoken from the dawn of time, and 
as it speaks from eternity. It is for us to listen and 
to heed. 

The Word that was made Flesh: the God that be- 
came Man: who was a Child: who suffered and who 
died, but yet who lives, not far away, but here and 
now. He is among us, everywhere. He speaks of 
peace, of joy, and life amid the wars, the storms, the 
plagues, the desolations, the abominations, the pain 
and the woe, and the darkness of the world: and He 
says, “‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Light. Who 
follows Me does not walk in darkness.” 


THE COMMITTEE BARRIE!] 


T WOULD be natural to think that such an ¢ 

sion of public confidence in President Cooli 
was recently made at the polls would convey toh 
power and opportunity to put his measures 
Congress, but it is not so. The committee | 
stands in the way. A typical illustration of th 
is supplied by the embarrassments which now co 
the administration because of the prospective 
sion of Senator Borah to the chairmanship — 
Committee on Foreign Relations. His views 
so seriously from those of Secretary Hughes, » 
in charge of those matters in behalf of the Pre 
that according to newspaper reports Mr. Hu; 
minded to resign his portfolio, although Pr 
Coolidge is anxious to retain his services. 

Why should Senator Borah’s possession « 
chairmanship so disturb the administration? H 
able statesman who has a perfect right to fo 
own views of the foreign policy of his country 
act upon them. It is quite conceivable that it 
be to the public benefit if his criticism of adminis 
proposals should modify their nature or ever 
their character. There is nothing wrong in thi 
the standpoint of constitutional propriety. It 
the very essence of constitutional government t 
measures of the administration should be expe 
free criticism and be subject to correction by it. 
then should Mr. Hughes be resentful of $ 
Borah’s promotion? The answer is that it 
Senator Borah’s opportunity for criticism that 
sented but his advantage of position. ‘The ch 
of committees hold the gateways of legislation. 
tor Borah will be in a position to let in what he 
to propose and to shut out what the adminis 
wants. ! 

Considering the language of the Constituti 
might think it would be all plain sailing for the 
istration. The Constitution provides that the 
dent ‘‘shall from time to time give to Congress i 
ation on the state of the Union.” That suppl 
authority which the President exercises in messi 
Congress suggesting what subjects they shali ta 
consideration. But the Constitution further p) 
that the President shall “recommend to the 
sideration such measures as he shall judge ne 
and expedient.’ This clause has been practical 
fied by the development of the system of standir 
mittees. No means exist by which the Presid¢ 
put his measures directly before Congress. I 
of course get a member to introduce a measurt 
behalf, but it will be at once referred to a con 
and there it will stick until the committee cho} 
act. Then if the committee decides to let it cc! 
fore Congress it will be in such shape as to refi 
committee’s judgment and not the President’! 
ment. A committee has naturally a different p 
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, from the President. He is subject to a national 
onsibility. A committee is subject to the immedi- 
control of local interest and partialities. The 
ing principle of committee action—as the general 
acter of legislation plainly shows—is not what 
benefit the nation but what will please the dis- 
s. The President may try to substitute his own 
yosals by private exertions of his influence and by 
ic addresses. Some memorable struggles have 
brought about in this way. But this means that 
President must function as a lobbyist, whereas the 
stitution intended that he should openly assume 
publicly discharge his responsibilities. 
t the time the Constitution was adopted it was the 
tice of the heads of the executive departments to 
irectly before Congress with their proposals, just 
ie principle officers of a corporation go before its 
d of directors. In this way Robert Morris was 
to present, explain and obtain action upon his plans 
jinancing the government. In this way John Jay, 
1 he held the position Secretary Hughes now oc- 
*s, used to go before Congress to explain foreign 
ions, submit his proposals, answer questions and 
to criticism. If Mr. Hughes had a like oppor- 
y he would not now be thinking of resigning, no 
er how much Senator Borah’s views might differ 
| his own, for that would not prevent him from 
¢nting his own case for all that it might be worth. 
was expected that this direct access to Congress 
d be continued under the Constitution of 1787, 
combination of factions in the first session of the 
Congress, led by the anti-federalist, Elbridge 
y, excluded the heads of the executive depart- 
s from the floor. As a substitute for their agency 
inging forward business for consideration, stand- 
ommittees were established and their number has 
multiplying ever since. The effect of this change 
ystem was soon apparent. So early as 1797, 
ir Ames noticed that it was debasing the character 
ongress. He remarked— 
‘ommittees are already the ministers, and while 
Touse indulges a jealousy of encroachments in its 
‘ons, which are properly deliberative, it does not 
‘ive that these are impaired and nullified by the 
‘poly as well as the perversion of information by 
) committees.” 
itice Story, who while a member of Congress ob- 
la close-up view of actual conditions, went deeply 
ithe subject in his Commentaries, published in 
| In every particular the observations he then 
have been confirmed by all experience since. 
are all so weighty and pertinent that it is difficult 
ike a choice among them, but the following bears 
\ly on the point now under consideration— 
‘he Executive is compelled to resort to secret and 
"1 influences, to private interviews, and private 
'yements to accomplish its own appropriate pur- 
- instead of proposing and sustaining its own 


| 
| 


duties and measures by a bold and manly appeal to 
the nation in the face of its representatives. One con- 
sequence of this state of things is that there never can 
be traced home to the Executive any responsibility for 
the measures which are planned and carried at its 
suggestion. Another-consequence will be (if it has 
not yet been) that measures will be adopted or de- 
feated by private intrigues, political combinations, ir- 
responsible recommendations, and all the blandish- 
ments of office, and all the deadening weight of silent 
patronage.” 

The special emoluments, privileges and opportuni- 
ties attaching to committee position are so valuable 
that it will be a task of extreme difficulty to overthrow 
committee usurpation and revive constitutional govern- 
ment. A favorable opportunity occurred when the 
nation was deeply moved by the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield as the result of a factional struggle over 
oficial patronage. Senator Pendleton of Ohio was 
then advocating a return to the original design of the 
Constitution. His bill admitting the heads of depart- 
ments to the floor of Congress was favorably reported 
by a committee which included such distinguished 
statesmen as Allison of Iowa, Voorhees of Indiana, 
Blaine of Maine and Ingalls of Kansas. The com- 
mittee in their report, February 4, 1881, observed— 

“This system will require the selection of the strong- 
est men to be heads of departments, and will require 
them to be well equipped with knowledge of their 
ofices. It will also require the strongest men to be 
leaders of Congress. It will bring these strong men 
in contact, perhaps into conflict, to advance the public 
weal, and thus stimulate their abilities and efforts, and 
will thus assuredly result to the good of the country 
. . . Your committee believes that the adoption of 
this bill and the effective execution of its provisions will 
be the first step towards a sound civil service reform, 
which will secure a larger wisdom in the adoption of 
policies, and a better system in their execution.”’ 

Unfortunately the reform sentiment of the times 
missed this golden opportunity. With leaders of both 
the great national parties agreeing in support of the 
Pendleton bill, it might have been put through if the 
civil service reformers had rallied to its support, but 
they seemed to be unable to give a thought to any 
remedy for corruption except their scheme of com- 
petitive examinations. This—a mere palliative—was 
enacted. The other measure, which offered a genuine 
cure, was dropped and has never since received special 
consideration. But the deterioration of Congress and 
the growth of irresponsible power will not be checked 
until direct connection between the Executive and 
Congress is restored. This would not introduce par- 
liamentary institutions of the English pattern, with 
its defect of executive instability. The system would 
be more like that of Switzerland whose democratic 
institutions are conspicuously successful in maintaining 
order, honesty and efficiency in public affairs. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PARTY 


By FRIEDRICH FUNDER 


URING 1922 the world beheld the spectacle 
of Austria plunging into ruin. Then it was 
socialistic opposition which called most loudly 

for the Catholic prelate, Dr. Ignatz Seipel, leader 
of the Christian Social party, to prove himself the 
man destined to control the government. There was 
bitter irony in this summons, of course, but also an 
open confession that the hour had come when the party 
which represented Catholic thought in Austria could 
prove its worth. This party had defeated the So- 
cialists in the elections for the National Assembly, 
held on October 17, 1920. It had received 1,245,531 
votes out of a total of 2,980,328; the Socialists, who 
had formed the strongest group at the elections for 
the Constitutional Assembly the year before, now 
garnered only 1,072,709 votes; the Pan-German party, 
third strongest political body in Austria, polled 
514,172 votes. 

But it was not merely its control of the parliament 
or the personal significance of its leader, Dr. Seipel, 
which made the hour a critical one for the Christian 
Social party. There were other reasons, deeply rooted 
in the past. Under the old régime, the Catholics had 
already been the leading supporters of the Austrian 
national idea. It has often been said that Austria 
would not have sunk into ruin if it had possessed, 
during the war, the leadership of Dr. Lueger, the 
great mayor of Vienna and founder of the Christian 
Social party. His personality was the most brilliant 
embodiment of the popular Austrian spirit manifested 
since the adoption of the Constitution in 1867. The 
victorious advance of this statesman, and of the party 
he founded, began at Vienna in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, 

Prior to this time liberalism had been practically 
omnipotent in Austria. It had been protected by a 
reactionary suffrage law which excluded the lower 
classes of the population from sharing in the govern- 
ment; and it had united in its ranks both free-thinkers 
and the capitalists who controlled industry and 
banking. This liberalism gave its color to parliament, 
the bureaucracy, the press, the universities—even to 
certain groups at Court and among the clergy. Of 
course there was a Catholic Conservative party, but 
though it was represented in parliament, it had no 
voice in municipal government. Into this atmosphere 
of pride, selfish lust for power and thoughtlessness, 
Dr. Lueger and his followers burst like a storm-wind. 
He gathered round him the small merchants and the 
workers of the metropolis, raised a voice of fearless 
opposition to the corrupt wielders of power, and 
preached to Austria a gospel which it never heard 
before—the gospel of Christian Democracy and of 


the social truths proclaimed by Leo XIII i 
encyclical Rerum Novarum. In doing these t 
Dr. Lueger ran brusquely against the hotly def. 
barricades of an antiquated political and social « 
But as early as 1895 he took from the liberal! 
control of the Vienna city council; in 1896 he 
elected mayor of the city, amidst shrieks’ of h 
sent up by the entire free-thinking press of Eu 
and in 1897 he gained all the Vienna mandate 
the so-called fifth legislative assembly, in the el 
of delegates for which universal suffrage wa 
ployed for the first time in Austria. 

The victories of Dr. Lueger brought about a 
plete renovation of the Austrian national spirit. 
the renewal of faith in the saving social pow 
Christianity and with the restoration of honor t 
Christian name, there came a profound spi 
quickening. The empty churches were filled 
again, Vienna became the scene of glorious mani 
tions of Catholic faith, great Catholic organiz 
came into being, and the Catholic press rose 
position of importance. ‘Thousands of enthu 
men who strode like triarians in the van of the | 
tian Social movement, gathered around Vi 
illustrious preacher, P. Heinrich Abel, Sai 
surge of happy triumph swept over Austria a 
Catholic spirit proved victorious. I still rem 
how, after the first news of Dr. Lueger’s suce 
the polls had spread, men totally unacquainted 
one another embraced on the streets, while ov 
to the great leader rumbled down the Viennese 
ways with a majesty surpassing even the acclaim 
used to greet the old Emperor, so beloved by hi: 

When universal suffrage, legalized as a resi 
the Christian Social party’s vigorous campaign, fi 
for the first time in the general elections for the 
trian parliament held during 1907, all the nin 
German Catholic deputies of Austria united und 
leadership of Vienna’s mayor and so forme 
strongest single bloc among the 516 represent 
chosen to the parliament. This example was ° 
emulated by the non-German nations withi’ 
empire, with the result that Catholic represent 
from Italian, Slovak, Czech, Polish and Rut! 
districts were united in close and friendly rel: 

The party headed by Dr. Lueger was not bl 
the defects of their empire of many races and to, 
With the same firm resolution which had mad 
the champion of a frank and loyal Austrian pat 
and had led him to declare, pointing to the bla 
yellow colors of the imperial flag—‘I am blac 
yellow to my very bones,” the great Catholic } 
pledged his party to a thorough reform of # 
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ngarian government. He demanded justice for 
h separate people and a disposition of legal control 
ch would unite all into a family of nations round 
ut the honored sign of the Hapsburgs, who during 
nany centuries had stood for social harmony. The 
erial state, which had once been the bulwark of 
istendom in the conflict with the Crescent, and 
ch had later counteracted the Religious Revolution 
1 a counter-reformation led by active Austrian 
ices, possessed in the common religious bond of 
peoples and their Catholic culture and tradition, 
most abiding sources of strength. These things 
e recalled by the Christian Social party’s program, 
le the national chauvinism which threatened to 
roy mutual understanding between the different 
$ was repudiated by it. 
n all this effort the party won the support of no 
a personage than the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 
rything seemed to look hopeful, and Austria pre- 
-d to advance towards a brighter future. But on 
rch 10, 1910, Dr. Lueger died; and the age of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who was now feeble 
lacking the courage to undertake vast reforms, 
poned the realization of the reform idea. The 
ter was definitely brought to a halt by the fateful 
der of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. When 
victors sat in judgment over Austria at St. Ger- 
1, in 1919, everyone had already forgotten that 
t efforts had been made by the German Catholics 
Austria to settle the imperial problem in a way 
lar to the plan suggested by President Wilson, and 
it had not been the fault of these Catholics if 
attempt had failed. 
he great inheritor of Dr. Lueger’s principles was 
Ignatz Seipel. Elected to the National Constitu- 
il Assembly in February, 1919, and chosen fore- 
of the Christian Social group in the National 
mbly proper, on June 9, 1921, Dr. Seipel held 
foremost position of leadership among Austrian 
olics. Differences of temperament distinguished 
of course, from his illustrious predecessor. Dr. 
jer had been born with the Viennese crimp in his 
Je, and was both humorous and impulsive; Dr. 
‘l, though also a native of the city, is revealed in 
aracter and his oratory as a thoughtful, realistic 
ar, whose wit is delicately sarcastic, and whose 
t of appeal rests on the sequence and aptness of 
logical expression. But the late Chancellor 
ae the less the heir of Dr. Lueger. His Austrian 
otism is based on profound conviction, and he 
s his moral strength and the firmness of his poli- 
‘convictions from his abiding religious faith. 
iting the war, Dr. Seipel made no secret of his 
ist opinions; he wrote widely-read studies on the 
'm of the existing Austro-Hungarian state accord- 
> the principles of national autonomy; and he is 
© the statesman of Central Europe who stands 
) earnestly for international conciliation. His 


gift for statesmanship was first discovered by the 
Emperor Charles, the unfortunate ruler who died in 
exile at Madeira. He often sought the advice of the 
middle-aged professor of moral theology, who at that 
time had never been the representative of any public 
group and who had been transferred from Salzburg 
to the University of Vienna during 1917. Thus two 
sympathetic natures met: the scholarly priest and the 
young monarch on the Hapsburg throne, both lovers 
of peace and both hopeful of constructing a new and 
equable government for all the peoples grouped under 
Austro-Hungarian rule. But the stream of events 
was furious and swift. The young Emperor was 
unable to prevail against the policy of war championed 
by Ludendorff in the Council of the German con- 
federates. The approaching collapse announced 
itself in a thousand uncanny ways. On October 2, 
1918, Dr. Seipel paid me a visit and declared that 
the Emperor had already been requested to abdicate; 
that there was talk of viceregents for Austria and 
Hungary; but that a final attempt to save the old 
order would be made by calling the pacifist Dr. 
Lammasch to head a new ministry, which was to draw 
up a program whereby every nationality was to form 
its own government and then to aid in the establish- 
ment of a union, at the head of which a Hapsburg 
regent would be chosen as a democratic ruler. In 
this ministry Dr. Seipel was entrusted with social af- 
fairs. A few days later, however, the knell of Haps- 
burg dominion was sounded. 

The break-up of the old monarchy did not fail to 
bring deep consternation into Catholic ranks. A 
republic of ‘“‘“German-Austria” had been formed almost 
over night. Few Catholics had desired this republic; 
many regarded its establishment as a necessary evil; 
and many others opposed the unscrupulous law- 
breaking with which the new government proceeded 
to enter upon its career. A dangerous split threatened 
to separate Austrian Catholics into republican and 
monarchistic camps. Then, too, there followed that 
series of unfortunate economic and political develop- 
ments which seemed to predict that the republic could 
not possibly last beyond the first few years of its 
existence. 

Almost immediately after the dissolution of Austria- 
Hungary, the Social Democratic leader, Dr. Bauer, 
announced union with Germany as the political goal of 
Austria. Although the treaty of St. Germain had 
voiced a strict inhibition against such union, public 
sentiment in favor of it grew stronger by leaps and 
bounds. The Socialists wanted union because they felt 
that their position would be strengthened by affiliation 
with German Socialism, and because they hoped, as 
Dr. Bauer declared, that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat would follow. The German Nationalists 
wanted union because it soothed their ancient national 
sentiment. Many Catholics desired union because 
they could no longer believe that their little Austria, 
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stripped now of precious German territory, was 
capable of separate existence. 

A hard task confronted Dr. Seipel. But devoid as he 
was of nationalistic chauvinism, he proved to his people 
that the man who controls his destiny is he and he 
only who takes up courageously the battle of existence 
and proves his right to the world’s confidence, justice, 
and assistance. When he became Chancellor on May 
31, 1922, it was almost because no one else dared to 
undertake the task of saving the country: the situa- 
tion was, indeed, so dismal that maps distributed 
throughout Czecho-Slovakia predicted that Austria 
would be broken up into fragments and distributed 
among its neighbors. Many of the surrounding states 


were actually on their haunches, ready to gobble 1 
booty. But so deep and undismayed was Dr. Sei 
conviction that Austria could live and must live 
the continued peace of Europe, that within four mo 
after his assumption of power he had victoric 
proved to the League of Nations that his country 
a necessary factor in the reconstruction of Europe 
that immediate aid was a necessity. By that vic 
the road to the rebuilding of Austria’s nationl 
was paved. The leader of the Social Democ 
party had broken the ban which hitherto had re 
so heavily on the shoulders of the new republic. 


(This is the second of three articles by the editor of the Vie 
Reichpost on the reconstruction of Austria.) 


TEMPTATION 


By SHANE LESLIE 


golden bubble on the sunset sea, lay the shadow 
of a crumbling city. 

It was a city of many mansions, not like one that 
is made up of streets and parks, but of gates and 
courtyards. Each gate led into a palace and upon 
the time-eaten walls the shrouded panes hung between 
the light and the darkness. There was no sign of 
mart or amusement in that silent city, but only of a 
quiet business stirring through its corridors of marble. 
A business that might have begun centuries in the past, 
and yet not end till the ending of the world. 

From time to time men in sable dress moved without 
noise through the rooms and across the stairways 
arched with alabaster. Some of them were slashed 
across the waist with scarlet or purple. They car- 
ried worm-eaten books and written parchments. Even 
so, they made little show beside the soldiers who 
guarded the outer gates. These were arrayed very 
magnificently in yellow and black and vermillion, as 
though to signify that their watch was not withdrawn 
by golden morn or at red evening or in the dark of 
night. 

To watch and pray was the motto of that City 
which lay under the Dome. 

7K 7K 


eRe the great Dome that floated like a 
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In a chamber set behind three gates of iron and 
behind three corridors that none might pass, an old 
man sat upon a chair of cedar-wood. 

His face and his garments were as white as frayed 
ivory. A white cap covered his silver hair and his 
feet were shod with shoes as white as snow. Upon 
each was woven a cross of gold thread. At a little 
distance it looked like the print of a nail let into 
the cloth. 

In the room were a few very precious presents. The 
old man’s hand rested on a table sent by the then 
reigning Emperor of the Sun. It was exquisitely inset 


with the solar radiations, which Celestial royalt 
fect on their notepaper. The old man could ¢ 
no such hereditary symbol, save that his father 
been a peasant and he himself been sunburnt i1 
fields. There were other marvelous gifts be 
Underfoot lay a rich carpet of azure-blue dyed to 
color which is known only in the Islands of Solo: 
It had been presented by the Queen of Sheba, a 
devout soul. There was a lion of gilded bron; 
the corner with eyes of red carbuncle sent by the 
of the Sahara, who was a god after his ma 
Opposite stood a table of sea-green marble fri 
with pale gold. The Lord of the Everlasting 5 
had sent it in default of ancient allegiance. Fron 
old man’s hand hung a circlet of tawny beads, y 
his devoted liegeman, the Lord of the Isles, 
robbed from the strange northern folk, who at 
kindred blood to the seals. The floor of the cha: 
was paved with worn onyx-stone, given by a pote 
who had died so long before that his name was 
gotten by his own people. His people in turn 
been forgotten by the historians. . . 

The old man was glancing through some parchr 
written out by his scribes in a clear lifeless si 
To some he added his signature in trembling 1 
scules. To others he appended notes. From the 
tents of these it would appear his duties were mani 
The Calendar of the Saints was in his keeping. 
wise he was responsible for the souls of kings a1 
little children. He was the annointed Reade 
Scripture to the nations. Upon the heading 0! 
parchment was written his title—Servant of the 
vants of God. | 

He was weary that evening and his hands mov 
though clasped under invisible chains. The trutl 
that he had passed a very tiring day. Before | 
he had been called from slumber to say his pr? 
A chamberlain had robed him and left him to | 
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e upon his knees. Afterwards he had been lifted 
on a palanquin of gold and carried through the un- 
jing corridors into the Basilica of the Holy Fisher- 
n. Before the high altar he had sung the Liturgy, 
ving now to one side, now to the other, his frail 
ire hovering like a moth in the blaze of the great 
dlesticks. All the while, the crying of the priests 
1 the booming of the organs had never ceased. 
hen he leaned back upon the throne set for him, he 
t faint for lack of food. His chamberlains saw his 
lor and fanned him with white ostrich plumes. 

[t was the Feast Day of him, whose ring was set 
his finger and whose keys he carried in his girdle. 
e of these, it was said, was the Key of Heaven and 
other the Key of Hell. And the nations shuddered 
réat.. . 

The hours passed away as slowly as the melting 
uds of incense from the air, and his eyes fell upon 
great image of the Fisherman which sat throned 
ore him. Time had made that image as black as 
men, but the feet which the multitude had pressed 
h their lips shone like molten brass. 

de began to think of the stewardship for which he 
st one day give account and he remembered sadly 
peaceful days of study in his hermitage before he 
; burdened with the nets of the Fisherman. Ever 
se the three score and ten Princes of the Blood of 
d had chosen him to be Lord over them, he had 
: all happiness and rest. Men came to him from 
ends of the world to thrust their burdens upon him. 
Cears fell down his waxen cheeks and upon his vest- 
its, and upon the jewelled maniple that hung like 
ead bird from his wrist. But the multitudes no- 
d not that he wept, for their eyes were turned to 
great image which was clothed in the vesture of 
1. Upon the Feast Day of the Fisherman they 
‘a triple crown upon its head, signifying the sov- 
gnty of the gate that is above and of the gate that 
elow, and of the gate that leadeth neither to dark 
light. 

‘rom the shoulders of the image down to the feet 
g a cope of gold and it was fastened with a lock of 
hire. Very terrible and magnificent seemed the 
ge of the Fisherman, for it filled the shadow of 
pillar of the Basilica. Now each pillar was the 
kness of a man’s house. 

Vhen the liturgy was finished, a deacon clad in 
let rose and bowed to the old man upon the throne, 
Straightway the silver trumpets rang through the 
‘ae so that it sounded as a single reed of an organ. 
n all the elders and chamberlains stood in their 
es and followed the old man as he was carried 
ly over the heads of the people. As he passed 
ifted his hand to bless them upon the right and 
‘eft. His hand fluttered like a white carrier dove, 
‘ing a jewelled ring in its pinions. And all the 
Ole cried out like thunder— 

) Priest and King, Live Forever!” 


/ 
| 


Within the palace they disrobed him and gave him 
a little boiled fish to eat, and to quench his thirst a 
piece of pomegranate seethed in old wine. 

It was the hour for him to receive the pilgrims who 
came from all parts to ask favor in this world or the 
next. To all he spoke softly and humbly, saying— 

“This may I give to you and I give it,” or—Of 
this it is not permitted and I give it not.” 

When the pilgrims were gone, the governors and 
legates of his own palace entered the presence- 
chamber. They carried chains of gold upon their 
robes of scarlet and as they passed, the soldiers of 
the guard lifted and let fall their spears. When their 
business was finished, there came to the door a Lord 
of the Holy Inquisition. The old man bade him enter 
and do all that he had to do. And the Lord Inquisitor, 
who was clad in hooded white, bowed to the ground 
and kissed his feet. Then he arose and waited for 
the old man to confess himself, saying— 

‘Let my Lord reveal every evil that he hath done 
or caused others to do, or spoken or caused others to 
speak and every shadow of faithlessness that hath 
crossed his mind, even unto the shadow of a shadow.” 

And the old man humbled himself and unravelled 
the very simplicity of his mind, saying—“O my Lord, 
thy Lord searcheth and findeth no evil done this day, 
by deed or word or thought save the weariness that 
thy Lord felt in the presence of the servants of God.” 

Then the Lord Inquisitor looked grave as his duty 
bound him, and answered— 

‘This even were a sin, O my Lord, for it is written 
‘weary not in well-doing,’ and if the eyes of the fisher- 
man grow weary, the nets are broken.” 

Then he bared his arm which was as white as a 
leper’s and he drew from it an iron band which he 
set for a penance upon the arm of the other. And 
he charged him to wear the same and to tell no man. 
As he gave the word of absolution, the old man 
seemed to smile for the first time that day. 

Then the Lord Inquisitor knelt for his blessing 
and passed out through the corridor with head bowed 
as though he had conned the pages of some holy book. 
As he went, the soldiers saluted him, but tremblingly, 
for they knew the terrible office which was his. It 
was given to him to lock and unlock the soul of him, 
who kept the Keys of Heaven and of Hell. 

It was again the hour that the old man should eat, 
and they gave him some broth and bread and wine. 
He took and ate it, saying to himself— 

“Gall He had to sup and vinegar to drink.” 

When night had fallen his chamberlains led him 
away into a small ungarnished room to sleep. . 

It was night, and though all running to and fro had 
long ceased in the City that lay under the Dome, yet 
a visitant stood at the gate. For a moment of that, 
which is called Time, a shadow darkened the gateway, 
then it glided past without noise, and without hurry 
it passed through the corridors of marble, until it 
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stood outside the small ungarnished room. No cham- 
berlain or messenger announced its entry, and the 
soldiers who stood guarding all night never moved 
auspearnead.) ae 

The old man slept deep, for he stirred not nor 
spoke. But in his sleep he beheld a vast panorama 
as of a desert around him. There was no sign of 
life upon those unending sands, that glistened like 
yellow silk in the sun. Rocks there were and caves 
but no trees. All at once the shadow as of an eagle 
dotted the far away edge. The shadow drew nearer 
and larger out of the dazzling air, until it came quite 
close. It grew to the stature of a man. And a voice 
proceeded saying— 

“Art thou not lonely in this land where none that 
is man hath ever been?” 

And the old man knew that he was utterly alone 
and drew back afraid. But he answered suddenly as 
though the words found birth on his lips— 

“T know thee not, who or whence thou art, but thou 
speakest false for I see footprints in the sand.” 

And the other answered laughingly— 

“Nay, but He who left these prints in the desert 
was not man.” 

The old man, remembering what office was his, 
answered fiercely, for his eyes were opened— 

‘Nay, but most truly He was born Man and whoso- 
ever denieth be anathema.” 

And the other spoke warily— 

‘“T know thee, who thou art, thou holy one, and thy 
weariness. And wouldst thou not be brought unto 
thy own country and be with thine own people again?” 

With a parched tongue the old man gainsaid him, 
saying— ‘Nay, for my place and my duty are under 
the Dome.” 

While he spoke, the plains swayed in his sight, and 
the sun turned to blood and he felt himself compassed 
by a cloud darker than darkness. He could neither 
stir nor speak, for he felt himself carried through the 
air until he stood above the world on the gilded pin- 
nacle of the great Basilica. He perceived the city and 
the courts beneath the Dome and they were filled by 
multitudes of poor folk. They made sign to him 
from afar off. And the voice whispered— 

“T have set thee upon the pinnacle of Power to be 
a sign to all men and to strengthen their faith. Go 
down from hence and the angels of Him thou servest 
shall watch over thee among the people.” 

And the old man answered— 

“Often have I desired to go amongst the multitudes, 
that I might be a servant where they have made me a 
Prince, but it is not given me to do my will in this 
generation. “a 

Then it seemed as if the seven vials of darkness 
were loosed in the sky and that a cloud of iron hemmed 
him in, and he was being carried he knew not whither. 

At length he knew that he stood upon the top of 
an exceeding high mountain, and that a light shone 


about him that was not the light of the sun or of 
moon or of the stars. As his eyes grew less daz 
he saw that the air was lighted by a glamor fr 
the jewelled crowns and sceptres of the kings of 
world. They were all gathered at the foot of 
mountain, and behind them their enemies were ran; 
through the plains, as far as the eye could rez 
And in the distant estuaries the masts of the nay 
of the world trembled like a forest of reeds. O 
more he heard the voice speak— 

‘All that thou seeest here of the kingdoms and 
dominions and principalities of this world, all th 
will I give to thee, with all that they contain ; 
possess, if thou wilt genuflect unto me but once.” 

Out of some far memory the old man knew w 
his answer should be— 

“Get thee behind me,” he cried, “‘for it is writ 
thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” and he adc 
“nor the servant of the servants of thy God.” 

Then the voice that had spoken to him from 
of the shadow died away like a shrill wind crying 
itself in the wilderness. Beyond the plains and 
it left but a wail of despair. And the wail in t 
died away. . . 

In the dead of the night the old man rose up| 
cried out to the guards. In a moment they st 
about him with spears and torches in their hands, 
roused the chamberlains from slumber. 

‘Who hath come in and who hath gone out 
who hath spoken to me in my sleep?”’—he questio 
them in astonishment. 

And the soldiers swore that not so much a 
shadow had passed between their spearheads, so c 
they kept their watch. Then the old man remieg* 
that it was a dream, and he said— 

“Praise be unto the Light of Light who 
delivered his servant from the shadow of dark 
and the power thereof.” 

And the chamberlains answered him Amen, but 
man wist what he meant, of all who dwelt with 
in the City under the shadow of the Dome. | 


Decoration 


Your words were silver filagree 
Thick-strewn with jade and coral; 

They flashed as bright as sapphire fish, 
Or gleamed as dark as laurel. 

Your words were daggers wrought of bronze, 
Streaming with blended light 

Of garnet and flawed emerald, 
Topaz and chrysolite. 

Your words were smooth as nectarines; 
They rustled like brocade; 

And always through your laughing words 
The April raindrops played. 

Your words were vivid darting flames, 
Scarlet and green and blue; 

They were bold and blithe and beautiful, 
And everything but true! Mune Lee 
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The Good Priest of Gourin 


Here is a strange sweet legend 
That has many a time been told, 
But never before was written down 
In language new or old. 
Passing from lip to lip 
Through that province by the sea, 
The faith-worn treasure came at last 


To the friend who gave it to me. 


In the ancient graveyard at Gourin 
My friend espied one stone 

Quite new, on top of its pediments 
Age-worn and _ lichen-grown. 

The old, old slab, they said, 
As a questioning look they caught, 

Was worn away by the feet 
Of little children, brought 

By mothers to walk on the tomb. 
A word of amazement led 

To this tale of the ancient days 
And the goodness of one long dead. 


Hundreds of years ago 
In the parish there lived a priest 
Greatly beloved by his people 
And his children—not the least. 
For he loved the little folk 
Even as the Master had done 
When He took them up in his arms 
And blessed them every one. 
But one sad human weakness 
Afflicted this good curé. 
When he had fallen asleep 
After his work of the day, 
He could hardly be roused again, 
But would drift back into sleep, 
As a vessel cut from her moorings 
Will drift out onto the deep. 
One night as he slept there came 
A hurried knock at his door, 
To summon him to baptize 
A little one stricken sore. 


Yes, yes, he would come at once! 
But frail is our flesh. The tide 
Of sleep engulfed him again, 


And by morning the child had died. 


Grief for the loss of a soul 
And remorse tore at his heart. 
Unworthy one! He could serve 
No longer, he must depart! 
So one night, turning his back 
On the parish he loved, he set out 
For the nearest port, his step 
Heavy enough no doubt. 
Thence he took ship and sailed 
For Ireland, setting his face 
To a new life that should repair 
His sorry fault, by God’s grace. 
Nearing the coast, he found 


Among his belongings the key— 
Thrust in his pocket in haste— 
To the door of his Sacristy. 


Overboard it must go! 
Not a single tie must remain 
With all he had loved and lost, 
To bring it to mind again. 
For years in a new-found home 
With patience and love as of old 
He labored among the poor 
And the suffering in his fold. 
And always his chiefest joy 
Were the children in his care, 
For he loved them tenderly— 
That spirit devoted and rare. 
And they all loved him till he seemed 
Almost a saint in their eyes, 
With a touch of glory his worn 
Old cassock could not disguise. 
So it went, till he stopped on a day 
At an inn to sup and eat, 
When they set before him a fish 
Fresh from the sea for a treat. 


As ever before a meal 
His thanks to God gave he. 
Then lo, inside of the fish— 
The key of his Sacristy! 
A miracle truly. But why? 
Could it be a mercy shown 
To one who had grievously sinned, 
Repented, and tried to atone? 
How else interpret the marvel? 
Rejoicing he read it so— 
The days of his penance were past, 
He might arise and go, 
Back to the Bretons he loved, 
Be with his own once more. 
O! how they welcomed him, 
How the children ran from each door! 
And there he toiled to his age, 
In the footsteps of his Lord 
With mercy and healing and love, 
And passed to his reward. 


He died, but surely his soul 
Lives on somewhere, somehow. 
See how his tomb is worn 
By children’s feet even now, 
Where mothers bring them to walk 
Back and forth on the stone, 
To strengthen the frail little bodies! 
And he blesses them spirit and bone. 
This is the ancient legend 
From Gourin among the hills, 
Where the faithful still believe, 
And all is as God wills. 


Biiss CARMAN. 
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THE PROMISE 


Christmas in 
By AGNES 


HEN from the wooden steeple of the Phil- 

adelphia State House (the nation’s birth- 

place, and the most secred spot on American 
soil) the Liberty Bell rang out its message of free- 
dom ‘‘throughout the land,” it did more than proclaim 
the Declaration of Independence, and it did more than 
summon the colonists to defend that independence 
with their lives. It promised them in a beautiful and 
borrowed phrase the reward of their valor. It 
afirmed their inalienable right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness;” thus linking with bare ex- 
istence two things which give it 
worth, thus striving to ennoble and 
embellish the length of years which 
lie between man’s cradle and his 
grave. 

Never was phrase more pro- 
foundly English or more profoundly 
Greek in its rational conception of 
values. It means a vast deal more 
than the privilege of casting a ballot, 
which privilege has been always 
praised and glorified beyond its 
deserts. ‘“The liberty to discover 
and pursue a natural happiness,” says 
Santayana, “the liberty to grow 
wise, and live in friendship with the 
gods and with one another, was the 
liberty vindicated by the martyrdom 
of Thermopyle, and by the victory 
of Salamis.” It is also the liberty 
which England has always prized and 
cherished, and which has promoted 
the thoroughly English qualities of 
“solidity and sense, independence of 
judgment, and idiosyncrasy of tem- 
perament.” To the colonists it 
opened a fair vista, a widening of 
their somewhat restricted horizon, a very definite and 
shining goal, well worth their resolute endeavor. 

When on the 23 of October, 1781, three hours be- 
fore sunrise, a watchman called through the quiet 
streets of Philadelphia, ‘‘Past three o’clock, and Lord 
Cornwallis is taken,” the city awoke to a refreshing 
sense of safety and exhilaration. The war was not 
over; but victory was assured, and with it, life and 
liberty. There remained the pursuit of happiness, and 
it was undertaken in good faith, and without undue 
delay. A sober and sedate community, kept in order by 
Quaker dominance, Philadelphians had always shown 
a singular capacity for enjoying themselves when they 


OF THE BELL 


Philadelphia 


REPPLIER 


had the chance. They had danced twelve hours 2 
Mischianza—a notable achievement. They had 
moted horse-racing, condoned bull-baiting, and 
been “decently drunk” from time to time at 
parties on the river. Now, deeming pleasure to b 
approach to happiness, they opened the old § 
wark theatre, which had led a life of sore vicissit 
rechristened it cautiously the Academy of | 
Science, and gave a performance of Beaumarel 
Eugénie, in honor of Washington, who gracec 
occasion with his presence. He was escorted t 
box by attendants bearing wax 
dles in silver candlesticks, a def 
tial courtesy which made him 
tinctly and desirably visible t 
audience in the dimly lit theatr 
Nothing in the way of ente 
ment came amiss to people y 
hearts were at ease, and who 
unspoiled by wealth or poy 
They went to Washington's r 
formal reception. They dane 
gaily, if not as long, at the Ass 
balls, and at the less august t1 
men’s balls, as they had dane 
the Mischianza and at the Fe 
Dauphin. They dined well with 
hosts as Robert Morris and W: 
Bingham. They opened hosp 
doors to strangers, who some 
thought them dull; “the men g 
the women serious,” wrote Briss 
Warville in 1788. ‘They feast 
Christmas Day, and they built 
fires on the Fourth of July. 
rode to hounds. They begai 
long career of parades and p 
sions which have always been 
to the city’s heart, and which the famous New 
Mummers have by now carried to the wonder po 
gaiety, brilliancy, and burlesque. | 
Eating and drinking were the fundamentals ‘ 
joyment in the Quaker town, as they have been 
cities and in all ages of the world. But it was | 
and drinking relished ‘‘as the sane and exhila 
basis of everything else; and its most precious 
was companionship. When the Chevalier de Lu 
drank twelve cups of tea during the course of a1 
afternoon call upon Mrs. Robert Morris, it wé 
because he doted on the beverage. No Fan 
has ever shared Dr. Johnson’s passion for tea. | 
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- Joye of the warm brightly lit rooms (warm rooms 
re no everyday indulgence in the era of open fires 
j Franklin stoves) and for love of his agreeable 
stess, and of the animated and purposeful conversa- 
n. When John Adams “drank Madeira at a great 
e” at the house of Chief Justice Chew, ‘‘and found 
inconvenience in it,” it was not because he was a 
pler; but because the generous wine quieted his 
ious thoughts, and stimulated him to match mind 
h mind in the sympathetic society of his friends. 
Indeed, the drinking of Madeira was in the nature 
a ceremonial rite. Even in the days of Penn no 
ious business was enacted, no compact sealed, no 
ial gathering complete without this glass of wine. 
signified good-fellowship and good-will; and when 
in returned to England for 
last time, he left his little 
re of wine in the cellar of the 
titia House “for the use and 
ertainment of  strangers,”’ 
ich was a gracious thing to do. 
According to Dr. Weir Mit- 
ll, Philadelphia was famous 
its Madeira, which, being a 
\peramental wine, throve best 
hat serene atmosphere, and in 
careful hands of Philadel- 
ans. It was kept by prefer- 
e in demijohns, and lived in 
derate darkness under the 
f, where it ‘‘accumulated vir- 
3 like a hermit.’ For seventy 
ts—the allotted years of man 
t could be trusted to acquire 
it. After that period, it be- 
—like man—to deteriorate. 
‘en its owner was compelled ~ 
circumstance to house it in the 
ar, it was suffered to rest and 
\ve for a day or two in a warm room on its way to 
‘dining-table; and the bottles were carried with in- 
se tenderness lest the wine be bruised in the transit. 
tust of bread was placed by every glass to ‘‘clean 
palate” before drinking. Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
tells us that, in her grandfather’s old-fashioned 
sehold, Madeira was the wine of ceremony, dedi- 
id to the rites of hospitality, sacred to the stranger, 
vhom it was offered like the bread and salt of the 
‘b, and with whom it established (if the stranger 
iw anything about wine) a bond of sympathy and 
erstanding. 
Vhen in the winter of 1799 the directors of the 
tual or “Green Tree” Assurance Company were 
ling their annual dinner, word was brought them 
Washington’s death. They charged their glasses, 
' to their feet, and gravely drank to his memory. 
‘he century and a quarter which have intervened 
> then, the rite has been yearly repeated. Even 
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today, though the toast may no longer be drunk, the 
diners rise, the words are spoken, and the dead leader 
is honored by the living. 

How cordial, how dignified, how intelligent was this 
hospitality practised by men who were pursuing happi- 
ness along tranquil and rational lines! How immacu- 
lately free from the grossness of Georgian drunken- 
ness, and from the grossness of Victorian gluttony! 
It is true that boned turkey and terrapin were making 
their way to tables where wild ducks and venison had 
always been plentiful, and where dairy products, made 
perfect by practice, were admittedly the finest in the 
land. But it was companionship and conversation, 


‘the liberty to grow wise and live in friendship with 
another,” 


which citizens prized, and which 
strangers recognized and remem- 
bered. Philadelphia, said the poet, 
Moore, was the only American 
city in which he felt tempted to 
linger. It was the silver talk, al- 
ternating with golden silence, 
which made the nights speed by 
when friend met friend, and the 
wreckage of years was forgotten. 
And the men that were boys when 


I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 


one 
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neo, The Wistar parties were born 
naturally into a world where 
social intercourse was pleasant 
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EZ 6 friends dropped casually in upon 
ZZ US wy)” Dr. Caspar Wistar, and sat by 
Bx Bo his fire on winter nights. Then 
ONES ex \* he asked a few more. By 1811 the 
Se a custom was an established one, 


and every Saturday night Dr. 
Wistar entertained his guests, 
among them many foreigners of 
distinction who chanced to be visiting Philadelphia. 
His house at Fourth and Prune Streets was spacious; 
the supper he provided was simple and sufficient. In 
1818 he died, and his friends wisely resolved to per- 
petuate his name by perpetuating his hospitality. A 
hundred years is a respectable age for any social ob- 
servance to reach in the United States; but Philadel- 
phians reckon such things by centuries. ‘Their ten- 
acity in clinging to old customs, and maintaining them 
unchanged, is a valiant and poignant protest against 
the ills done to their town by modernity. 

For more than any other American city, Philadel- 
phia has suffered the loss of her comeliness, a comeli- 
ness that was very dear to those who first heard the 
promise of the Bell. “After our cares for the necessi- 
ties of life are over,’’ said the wise Franklin, ‘‘we shall 
come to think of its embellishments.” In the pursuit 
of a rational happiness, Philadelphians devoted time, 
thought, and money to the embellishment of their 
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daily lives. They had an unerring taste in architec- 
ture and decoration. Their portraits were painted by 
good artists, Peale and Stuart and Sully. Trim gar- 
dens lent brilliancy of color to their handsome, sober 
homes. They made of “Faire Mount” hill a thing 
of beauty, a little spot of classic grace and charm, 
which artists loved, and politicians ruthlessly de- 
stroyed—perhaps because it was the only thing in the 
nature of an eminence to break the level surface on 
which Penn laid out his checker-board town. 

To the casual visitor of today, Philadelphia seems 
an ugly and shabby city, set in the fields of Paradise. 
Surroundings of exceptional loveliness have lured the 
town-dweller from his narrow streets, from soot and 
grime and perpetual racket, to pursue happiness in 
the clean and composed life of the country. And as 
more and more citizens seek every year this method 
of escape, the abandoned city grows more and more 
downcast and forlorn. It is to be forever regretted 
that its oldest streets, lined with houses of unsurpass- 
able dignity, should have degenerated into filthy slums, 
where an alien population violates every tradition of 
reticence and propriety. Christ Church, Gloria Dei, 
and Saint Peter’s still stand inviolate, keeping their 
dirty neighbors at arm’s length with green churchyards 
and cherished slips of lawn. Indeed, churchyards, 
which were once in disfavor, have come to be highly 
commended. They interpose their undesecrated neat- 
ness between many an ancient place of worship and 
its elbowing associates. 

To the visitor who is not casual, to a few careful 
observers like Mrs. Pennell and Christopher Morley, 
and to those Philadelphians who love her pavements 
better than turf, and her brick walls better than trees, 
Penn’s city has a charm which enterprise and immi- 
grant are equally powerless to destroy. It is a beauty 
faded with years, and dimmed by neglect, and it lies 
hidden away in quiet nooks and corners; but none the 
less is it apparent to the eye of the artist and the 
antiquarian. The Bell, the joyous, old Liberty Bell, 
is, indeed, housed with appropriate splendor. It has 
been carried over the country in a series of triumphant 
processions, and many thousands of Americans have 
greeted it with reverence. But the deepening fissure 
in its side now calls imperatively for rest; and Inde- 
pendence Hall—a remarkably agreeable example of 
colonial architecture—is the Mecca of patriotic pil- 
grims. All the year round they come to look upon the 
room where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and upon the Bell which rang its message. 

Today that message rings the knell of the past, and 
the deathless promise of the future. Life, though 
it is beset by greater perils; liberty, though it is 
restricted by an excess of legislation; and the pur- 
suit of happiness, though it is turned into new, 
and possibly nobler, channels. The old society “in 
which men looked up without envy or malice, and 
even found life richer from the thought that there 


were degrees of excellency and honor,” has been 
placed by a society in which perpetual change 

bred dissatisfaction and insecurity. But more cle; 
than before the note of a real democracy, of a se 
of comradeship, of a natural, cheerful, irrespons 
interest in one another, has been struck in what - 
once the City of Brotherly Love. It gives to Chi 
mas something which earlier Christmases never kn 
a coming-together of people whose lives are, by fc 
of circumstance, apart, a closing-in of circles wl 
are commonly and necessarily remote. 

For a week before the feast, the great pioneer 
partment store of America sets aside a half-hom 
the morning and a half-hour at dusk for commu 
singing of Christmas hymns and carols. The rust 
business is suspended, the giant organ peals forth 
familiar strains, and men, women, and _ child: 
crowded into every inch of available space, sing y 
all their might “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentleme 
“Come, All Ye Faithful,” and “While Shephe 
Watch’d Their Flocks by Night.” 

Charity is an old, old virtue, and Christmas has 
ways been its sacred season; but it is not charity wl 
now makes the householder put Christmas candle 
his windows, to give the passer-by a sense of reco 
tion and intimacy. It is not charity which rears 
great municipal Christmas Tree for all the towr 
see, or provides the great municipal concert on Chi 
mas Eve for all the town to hear—and join in 1 
pleases. It is not charity which lights the “Com 
nity Christmas Trees” on country roads, and le: 
them shining softly in the darkness as a reminder 
good-will. It is not charity which sends little gre 
of men and women, accompanied by a sober deacot 
to sing carols in the few quiet streets which Phila 
phia has preserved unspoiled. These singers ask 
no recompense. They are forging a link in the b 
of healthy human emotions. They are adding t 
share to the little intimacies of the world. 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
alienable rights,’ the Signers termed them, which 
have never been without assailants. What stra 
vicissitudes the Bell has witnessed, and what stra 
meanings have been read into its message! But 
promise still holds good. If we never grow wise as 
Greeks grew wise, if we never lay hold of the “nat 
happiness” which is the birthright of Englishmen, 
may yet surpass Greece and England in the graci 
friendship. It will be something different from fri' 
ship with our friends; it will be friendship with 
neighbors. It will be—I hope—disunited from d 
and composed of simple, durable materials—tolera 
good-nature, and a sweet reasonableness of appro 
It will read a generous meaning into qualities w 
are common to all of us, displeasing to most of 
and intelligible only to the wide-eyed few who 
terpret the heart of humanity. 

(Copyright 1924, by Agnes Repplier.) | 
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LIBERATION 


By ELISABETH MARBURY 


tions and releases of life that come to us be- 

tween the years that are plus sixty and minus 
nty: They simply crowd and jostle for mention; 
clamor for recognition. They refuse to remain 
iculate, for if we have attained to any philosophy, 
have brought freedom to the door of one’s soul. 
y have shown us that youth, after all, has been 
ed behind prison bars—something we had never 
ected in the shouting indifference of our callow 
- they have proved to us that youth was but a 
s of illogical reasonings, superstitious terrors and 
gerated emotions. When we are young we seldom 
eciate those golden days. On the peak of high 
, few of us realize our glorious position. We 
ly take youth, beautiful youth, for granted. Grown 
-—and, I hope, a little wiser—we come to see the 
ous thing that we have lost. 

Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be, 

Browning in that most wonderful of all his poems 
abbi Ben Ezra. But how youth—all-knowing 
i!—smiles at that tender philosophy! ‘Old peo- 
-they’re just bores!’ shouts exultant, care-free 
1. 
ad so, as the years rush on we come to see that 
» formative days, popularly supposed to be only 
ant and brilliant, crowded with delight, were only 
sore, fog-bound pilgrims, never fully realizing 
power and wonder. To be radiantly young, and 
ow it—I can think of no greater ecstasy. Yet how 
‘of us are conscious of the glory of our tri- 
ant twenties? We let those days slip by, 
owing. 
le activities of youth were but sputtering sparks 
from nowhere, striking at nothing. We ran about 
aimless circle, breathless and inconsequent. We 
ed our vitality in a futile attempt to be amused 
musing. 
» recognize the liberations that come to us takes 
time. They are gradually unfolded to us; and it 
‘y when we have started downward over the sun- 
ill; it is not until we are plus sixty that we can 
-ny real sense of security in that process of elimi- 
1 which is practically automatic. For years we 
been creating wants and needs, only to find to 
‘extent they are senseless and utterly superfluous. 
) we even superficially to enumerate all that has 
dled through this process it would seem amazing 


| OW many indeed and how varied are the libera- 


'T instance, at the age of thirteen I craved, more 


‘anything in the world, the possession of an ame- 
‘ring, with all the turbulent desire of which my 


impatient childhood was capable. Finally, this wish 
was gratified by my over-indulgent parents. I wore 
the ring for a while until, having become tired of it, 
as a child soon wearies of any toy, with a gesture of 
apparent generosity I tossed it into the lap of a less 
fortunate playmate. 

The amethyst trinket was soon replaced by a circle 
of diamonds; and right there began that race for 
greater glory which is the beginning of our spiritual 
troubles. And later, the diamond was exchanged for 
a much-desired ruby pendant which was finally sold 
with a battalion of personal heirlooms for impersonal 
cash. (The amassing of jewels, by the way, is one of 
the greatest follies in which youth and middle-age 
indulge.) Whenever I see a lady of quality traveling 
with an anxious and preoccupied expression, I think I 
know her foolish secret. I follow her wandering eye 
and find that it inevitably falls upon a maid who looks 
like a nervous wreck as she clasps a small square case, 
revealing by its form and size the fact of its precious 
contents. It is then that I rejoice that I now own no 
chips of nature’s red, white and blue glass; bits of 
effulgent carbon for which women have been known 
to sell their bodies and to barter their very souls. The 
sense of sublime liberation one experiences while walk- 
ing through the famous rue de la Paix in Paris without 
desiring a single object in those glittering shop windows 
is beyond belief. To come to a knowledge that the 
possession of anything material, as the wise Thoreau 
said, is merely an added responsibility is a prodigious 
stride toward freedom of spirit. 

For how many, many years Fashion has been your 
tyrant! Even though your purse has been fat, it has 
groaned under the burden of modish exigencies. If 
thin, it has been sorely and foolishly taxed by each sea- 
son’s demands. How you have laboriously studied the 
quarterly avalanche of new models, in order to de- 
termine which are the best adapted to your particular 
lines. How you have watched your weight, exercised 
in torment, actually starved and practised rigorous self- 
denial that you might possess a one-piece figure! The 
gowns multiplied, new wardrobes have been built; and 
if it has been your fortune—or your misfortune—to 
have one maid, soon you have required two. If you 
have had none, very speedily you have been forced to 
engage one, thus beginning that step upward which 
leads ever to complications and responsibilities. “here 
is no despot in the world comparable to fashion; but 
one must be far advanced in years before one dares 
revel in a downright indifference to style. 

I happen to know admirable women, each living 
according to her station, although entirely divergent 
as to what tribute of sacrifice such station should im- 
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pose. Both are rich. Both are in good health. The 
one who is in the advancing fifties is forever fighting 
this inexorable fact. She feels that at any cost, no 
matter how great, she must look young. She never 
misses her daily dozen. Each morning she rolls upon 
the floor; the masseur (a woman would lack the 
strength required to pummel her) comes in to do his 
conscientious work; orange juice, Turkish baths and 
golf in rubber garments—these are the paraphernalia 
with which she must surround herself; these complete 
the deadly curriculum. Hats, wraps and frocks in- 
crease with alarming speed, until this poor woman can 
no longer keep track of them. Each day she awakens 
to the disturbing uncertainty of what she will wear. 

Yet recently she has, with a total lack of humor, 
solved the problem to her satisfaction. A young 
artist has been engaged by the year; it is his duty to 
make a water-color sketch of each article of his em- 
ployer’s attire as soon as it is purchased. These draw- 
ings are then classified under various titles, such as 
“hats,” “wraps,” or “gowns.” They are systemati- 
cally numbered and bound in loose-leaved red levant 
covers, elaborated with gold toolings, with mono- 
grams which might be mistaken for coronets. 

Milady now enjoys the dubious luxury of calling for 
each volume in turn, of studying her matutinal attitude 
towards life before reaching the momentous decision 
as she lazily turns page after page of her three costly 
books. Finally, with joyful precision, she directs her 
mistress-of-the-robes to bring number 5 hat, or number 
29 wrap, or number 92 gown. Think of it! 

But in contrast to this, let me draw a picture of a 
delightful lady of seventy minus, whose wit is keen and 
whose conversation is unfailingly interesting. 

She is every inch of her—and there are many inches 
of her—an aristocrat. She sits enthroned in fleshly 
comfort, reveling in the good things of life. These 
many, many years she has been liberated from the 
tyranny of fashion. With a refined and certain taste 
she has selected a permanent style of garment which 
never is allowed to vary. It is simply duplicated, 
tripled or quadrupled, according to the four seasons. 
Her housemaid takes entire charge of her wardrobe, 
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and she herself is spared all preoccupation conce 
it. When her young friends groan over the fa 
of innumerable fittings, she laughs them to scorr 
glories in her splendid emancipation. She is ma 
ingly triumphant in her liberation from an exce 
baggage. Her time is her own; she can indulg 
flying fancies. Above all, she can eat hot muffin: 
toothsome buckwheat cakes with supreme indiffer 
for not only has she conquered fashion—she 
trampled it under her feet. 

And ah! what we learn of the culinary art a 
advance in years! To spend a great portion of 
life wondering about prosaic potatoes, only to dis: 
that potatoes are never so appetizing and succ 
as when plainly baked; to find that what the F; 
gracefully call the foundation of the kitchen is the 
essence of the art of cooking; that to eliminate 
after dish which has produced recurrent indige 
is the better part of wisdom; to learn that the 
nothing better, after all, than a wholesome vege 
soup prepared from good stock; to turn one’s 
upon dubious and over-seasoned sauces; to be ab 
admire the anatomy of a joint devoid of | 
pantelettes; to enjoy the honest breast of a ch 
which has not been concealed by some oleaginous c 
ing—does not all this simply demonstrate the ma 
value of simple food which serves its purpos 
nourishment without devastating hours of one’s 
merely to introduce pernicious bills-of-fare while 
tending to a gastronomic intimacy with Brillat Sa 
—that tiresome monument of vacuity? | 

Children and young animals, we are told, re 
many hours of sleep. Youth abuses it. Middl 
indulges in it. But once you pass the Rubicon, yo 
cover how very few hours of oblivion are necessat 
your well-being. Six hours out of twenty-four a1 
prescribed maximum. Thus you have eighteen : 
did hours each day in which you are free to live, . 
eyed and alert; great stretches of active possibi 
long avenues of sunshine and shade through whic 
wander, glorying in this assured opportunity 
greater accomplishment. | 

(This is the first of two articles by Miss Marbury.) 


By LYNN THORNDIKE | 
Part Il | 


Material for a History of Pope Alexander VI, His Relatives 
and His Time, by Right Reverend Mgr. Peter de Roo. The 
Universal Knowledge Foundation: Five Volumes. $13.50. 


ETURNING to the matter of historical 
method, the following course which the author 
of Material for a History of Pope Alexander 

VI, His Relatives and His Time, proposes, seems to 
me a dialectical device rather than sound _ historical 


procedure. ‘‘We shall, when in doubt, quot 
opinion of the most critical modern historians 
accept as sufficiently proven what little of the bit’ 
enemies of Pope Alexander VI state in his favor,’ 
it cannot be supposed that they lie to befriend 4 
whom they purposely assail; but it is evident tha‘ 
speak well of him, only because they cannot dej 
doubt the proofs of what they reluctantly adm, 
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+ is not clear whether he means to identify the 
t critical modern historians with the bitterest 
nies of Alexander VI, which would be a contradic. 
of terms, since one cannot cherish enmity and 
form to standards of historical criticism, and no 
cal historian would either lie or purposely assail 
eluctantly admit. But aside from that, favorable 
issions by enemies are insufficient proof, just as 
jJemnatory utterances of friends would be. Then 
e is the further difficulty that Mgr. de Roo is the 
who determines who are ‘“‘enemies,’’ and con- 
ently can control his “proofs.” That a Roman 
holic historian may be believed when he makes 
e admission favorable to the Protestant side may 
| good argument from the Protestant standpoint, 
that a Protestant historian can be accepted when 
ays anything good of the Roman Church may be 
90d argument for Catholics, but neither one is a 
cient proof from the historical standpoint. 
till another question of method may be raised. 
Uigr. de Roo wished really to demonstrate to us 
Alexander VI took a more lively interest than 
other Pontiff of his time in propagating divine 
rine, reforming both clergy and laity, and prom- 
x piety, he should have given us some comparative 
concerning those other Pontiffs. I am inclined 
hink that the activity of Alexander VI in these 
ects, of which our author ‘‘found little or nothing 
sinted literature,” and the records of which in the 
can archives have so impressed him, was about 
of the average Pope, and that similar records 
leir activities would be found in the same archives, 
Id one study them with the care that our author 
devoted to Alexander VI in particular. Similarly 
has not adequately demonstrated that ‘‘Pope 
‘ander VI contributed more than any other Pope 
‘re number and usefulness of universities.” In- 
itally, why does he associate this promotion of 
ing with Alexander’s activity as a temporal prince 
dlume four instead of with his work as supreme 
iff in volume three? In the middle-ages, learning 
‘considered next to godliness and a clerical rather 
}atemporal matter. It must be noted further that 
.. de Roo accepts accusations of evil-doing or bad 
licter in the case of other persons of that time 
‘n are probably based on no better evidence than 
which he refuses to accept in the case of Alexander 
. And some will wish that he had printed in his 
indices more of those documents which he rejects 
‘rgeries instead of simply rejecting them in some 
‘ as unworthy of notice. 
gr. de Roo gives many interesting details and 
'mporary testimonies indicating the existence of 
1s and the need of reform in the Church, although 


| one place makes the assertion, which his facts do 
-juite seem to bear out, that there had been an 
Mnse improvement since 1450. As against Pastor’s 


l-al statement that Alexander VI did nothing for 


church reform, our author gives many minor instances 
of his activity in that respect; but it is rather notice- 
able that the Pope seldom took the initiative in these 
measures but acted upon complaints as to particular 
monasteries and the like from secular rulers. The one 
great step of his own towards reform was that follow- 
ing the murder of the Duke of Gandia to which we 
have already referred, and it was received by ‘‘the 
pious Camaldulese, Pietro Delphino,”’ with these 
words—“‘If, as you tell me, the death of the Duke of 
Gandia has turned the mind of the Pontiff and of 
the cardinals to the reform of the Church, I shall 
believe the golden age to have returned.” This step 
towards reform, however, was not followed up by 
further action. 

Roderic de Borgia’s own career as cardinal as re- 
corded by Mer. de Roo seems to have consisted in no 
small degree of the reception of one benefice after 
another, despite which sources of income he was at 
times hard up and had to mortgage his future sources 
of revenue. But under Pius II he equipped a galley 
against the Turks; already as cardinal he spent a 
good deal upon fortifications and churches; the pro- 
ceeds from the Jubilee of 1500 were used against the 
Turks and were not lavished upon favorites or the 
papal family. Cardinal Borgia seems to have kept 
on excellent terms with all his predecessors, but hardly 
to have acted from the best of motives when at the 
election conclave of 1458 “‘he objected to uselessly cast- 
ing away his vote and incurring the displeasure of a 
new Pope already sure of his election.’ His own election 
was popular at Rome, and Mer. de Roo appears to 
be justified in representing him as a friend of the 
common people and a foe of the disorderly barons in 
the papal states. It is interesting to note that keeping 
the city of Rome provisioned with grain was still a 
problem of papal policy as it had been of imperial 
policy in ancient Rome. 

Whatever his faults, the Pope appears to have been 
of a forgiving and clement disposition, pardoning foes 
when he had them in his power, and becoming recon- 
ciled with those who had bitterly opposed him. With 
Savonarola—whose pulpit methods, by the way, were 
scarcely as novel and extraordinary then as our author 
thinks—Alexander VI dealt on the whole rather pa- 
tiently, more so, indeed, than our author, who is hardly 
fair to the friar. Mer. de Roo speaks of Alexander’s 
“earnest disposition and aversion to all games,” but 
possibly this is meant to apply only to his early life, 
since as Pope he kept a court singer and a court poet, 
went on wild boar hunts, or had sumptuous suppers 
and dancing parties in the Vatican, or paid 7,021 
florins for a ruby and a pearl. But honi soit qui mal 
y pense, according to Mgr. de Roo, who represents 
these as innocent diversions, though granting that to- 
day they would hardly be thought seemly at the 
Vatican. 

But the Pope’s zeal for the interests of the Borgia 
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family must be regarded as excessive. In his palace 
as cardinal, beneath a picture of the Madonna, was 
the following inscription— 


Whoever thou be who lookest at this image of the Virgin 
Mother, 

With a pious heart reverently say a holy Ave Maria; 

And then beseech the Lord of all things under the 
features of the child, 

That the House of Borgia may continue to stand un- 
impaired. 

He made Cesar a cardinal while still in his ’teens 
and loaded him with many rich benefices. The mar- 
riage alliance, benefices, and fiefs offered to his sons 
or nephews by the Kings of Naples tell much the same 
story. 

It is gratifying to American pride and scholarly 
interests to have so imposing and detailed a work on 
such a theme written in English and published from 
New York, although composed by a continental scholar 
and printed in Belgium. Under the circumstances a 
rather large number of misprints and errors in proof- 
reading, and of slips in English idiom are not surpris- 
ing and may be the more readily pardoned. Our 
chance quotations have already illustrated the fre- 
quency with which split infinitives occur. Other com- 
mon faults are the use of the wrong preposition or 
insertion of a preposition where none is needed, for 
example—‘‘These gentlemen solemnly renounced to 
all their pretentions.” These slips and the use of such 
unusual words as denigrate, cardinalitial, obreptitious, 
rather give the book a quaint charm than confuse the 
reader as to the intended meaning. But sometimes the 
effect is even ludicrous, as when it is said of the men 


who threw the corpse of the Duke of Gandia 
the Tiber—‘“they went their way and showed y 
more,’ or when we are told—‘Dark, indeed, i 
Neara, Pope Alexander VI stands before us, as pai 
by his pious and learned enemies, before whom al] 
should humbly bow. . .” 

The notes and bibliographies do not always 
tain references to the more recent literature on 
subject in hand. Thus I find no mention of L. Cell 
Les dataires du XVe siecle et les origines de la da 
apostolique, 1910—or, in connection with the 
cussion of the famous bulls of demarcation, any ri 
ence to the article of H. Vander Linden—‘‘Alexa 
VI and the Demarcation of the Maritime and Cok 
Domains of Spain and Portugal, 1493-1494,” 
appeared in The American Historical Review 
October, 1916. In this connection it may be noted 
while Vander Linden speaks of only three papal | 
of May 3 and 4, 1493, Mgr. de Roo mentions { 
but fails to note, as Vander Linden does, that tw 
them were antedated. The two authors are in cor 
on another point. Vander Linden says in regar 
the Treaty of Tordesillas of June 7, 1494, bety 
the Kings of Spain and Portugal, which changed 
line of demarcation to 370 leagues west of the ( 
Verde Islands—‘‘The confirmation of the treaty 
not obtained under the Pontificate of Alexander 
nor until January 24, 1506.” But Mer. de Roc 
serts—The Pope, whose object had been and 
was to secure peace among Christian princes, rez 
issued his bull ratifying the new partition line and 
other articles of the treaty.” He does not, howe 
adduce documentary evidence for this statement. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Commonweal invites its readers to contribute letters for 
publication. Ordinarily, letters should not exceed five hundred 
words in length. Letters exceeding this length, because of the 
importance of their subject matter, will, however, be printed 
when the necessary space can be spared. Anonymous letters will 


not be published. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


Ridgefield, Conn. 


O the Editor:—I have read with deep and appreciative 

interest The Commonweal since the first issue of its pub- 
lication, and I sincerely believe it is an acquisition to Catholic 
literature, the benefit of which will be immeasurable in its 
influence in a field rich in soil awaiting the seed, but as yet 
uncultivated. I believe it is an honest and sincere effort on the 
part of a number of influential Catholics to lift the literature 
of the Catholic Church out of the “rut of sectarian isolation’”’ 
of which Hilaire Belloc speaks, and give it a power and in- 
fluence not unlike that of Paul preaching to the rich Athen- 
ians and the Epicurian philosophers, who asked him, saying— 


“May we know what this new doctrine is, which thou Pe 
of. 9 

It is, therefore, with timorous hesitation that I presur 
write this letter in which exception is taken to the concl 
drawn by the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs in his article or 
ligious Tolerance in the issue of November 26. I hesita 
be the first to strike that which may sound like a disco 
note, when harmony is to be expected, and where there 
hearty and fundamental agreement in the object desired 

But when Father Riggs says “the real cause of the’ 
flict seems to be racial,” I beg to disagree with him, an 
that the primary and eee cause is religious, and only 
rectly racial; that fundamentally it is antagonism to the C 
lic religion due to misconception and misunderstanding, 
because the Irish Americans have been and are today th! 
leading and most conspicuous factor in the growth, the str 
and the support of the Catholic Church in this country, @ 
I may say it without intending any offense to any other n’ 
ality—the bulwark of its defense and the one outsta’ 
evidence of its vitality and influence—isn’t it only ated 
against these the virulent forces of intolerance and i 
would be directed, and most frequently for the better s¢ 
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r purpose would hide their intent behind the mask of racial 
gonism. 
ong before “their recent absorption in the disturbance of 
- mother country” of which he speaks, religious intolerance 
nst the Catholic Church permeated the whole social fabric 
lis country, and with a vitality that is inexplicable it has sur- 
d and survives today all the assaults that a wider and 
er education has waged and is waging against it. Nor 
this present day intolerance be ascribed solely to “accidental 
yrs” as Father Riggs says, but rather to an inherited pro- 
ity—the heritage of colonial days—the ‘history of which 
ut a record of intolerance against the Catholic Church, 
ht from the religious conflict of the old world and in- 
-d into succeeding generations with an intensity that defies 
iction, appearing and disappearing with almost the regular- 
yf a definite cycle. 
nd it is this inherited weakness which is mostly responsible 
the presence of that species of weakened Americanism, 
h every now and then manifests itself, breeding hatred and 
rness, fomenting strife and disunion not only among the 
rant, who may be excused because their ignorance makes 
1 the easy prey of those seeking pecuniary profit or political 
‘rment, but also among the supposedly cultured, who assume 
seriority that makes the accusation of being narrow-minded 
mpardonable affront. It is true that the Anti-Christ and 
let Woman of colonial days have passed out of the 
it and literature of today, that the ex-priest and ex-nun 
later period have been driven from the platform as an 
it on common decency, but the germ of religious prejudice 
rited from such ancestry, has never been wholly eradicated, 
present day outbursts only too truly make axiomatic the 
ig of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who when asked when the 
ation of a child should commence, replied—‘‘A hundred 
; before it is born.” 
he Irish Americans committed no crime “against the best 
ests of America or the Catholic Church” when they 
1 and openly agitated for American sympathy in the 
gle of their mother land for self-determination, for was 
it for that America, supported and assisted by Catholic 
Protestant Churches and Jewish Synagogue, rose in her 
t and called upon her rich young blood to flow, sink in 
make fertile, for the seed of liberty and democracy, the 
of powerful alien nations, holding in subjection the small 
nations around them. And if as he says, “they féted” 
sstant clergymen with Sinn Fein sympathies, was it not 
ie they would openly and unmistakably show the ab- 
ty of that British propaganda, which in its last desperate 
to stem the rising tide of American sympathy for the 
‘cause, made use of press, pulpit and platform in this 
# and sent its delegation of Protestant clergymen to 
a 


J to and to arouse the dormant religious bigotry in Amer- 


Its malicious plea that it was not a national question 
t : a issue that was at stake, that it was not for 

, liberty and humanity the Irish people were contending 
or the suppression of a Protestant minority by a Catholic 
‘ity, a propaganda that was as false as it was malicious. 
_m not writing this letter as an Irish-American defend- 
ne Irish- Americans, for their past and present record in 
‘ountry (they need no defense from me or from any other 
jainded person), but as an American Catholic citizen re- 
g the unjust assertion that Irish-Americans, because of 
' struggle for freedom and independence of their mother 
ty, and that American Catholics because, as he would 


| 
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have us believe, they are few in the higher strata of American 
society and as yet are lacking in inherited culture, were dis- 
turbing forces provocative of religious intolerance in this coun- 
try. Racial feelings on my part do not enter into this letter, 
and if I stress the point at all it is only because it was intruded 
upon my notice by his article. 

What he means by the “higher strata’ and “inherited cul- 
ture” is difficult of comprehension since no care is taken to 
define their meaning and apparently he asks his readers to give 
credence to this assertion solely upon his “‘ipse dixit.” I for 
one refuse to be so easily convinced and would ask something 
more authoritative. Convinced as I am that he is honest in 
his convictions, and that when he penned those words—higher 
strata, and inherited culture—he had no intention of belittling 
his coreligionists, even if the big majority of them are included 
in the working class, as are the big majority of American Pro- 
testants, I dismiss that paragraph in his paper without further 
consideration except to say that in all probability he had in 
mind only the very select few, and likewise made the mistake 
of confusing real culture, mental and moral training, with that 
aping of gentility which Webster gives as the definition of 
snobbery. 

R. E. SHORTELL. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND REALITIES 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—By way of correcting an erroneous state- 

ment regarding Christian Science, appearing in your issue 
of November 26, please permit me to say that the teachings of 
this religion are not animated by what you term “the pleasing 
illusion that words change realities.” Christian Scientists, who 
understand their subject, know full well that realities are not 
subject to change. Indeed the teachings and practice of the 
Christian Science religion rest directly upon the demonstrable 
fact that realities are invariable in their nature and character. 
Christian Science definitely holds, however, that spirit and 
spiritual creation alone constitute the realities of being; while 
matter and its concomitants—sin, disease, and death—com- 
prise that which it describes as the unreal; furthermore, this 
religion teaches and in a gratifying measure its adherents 
are today proving that when and as we come into an under- 
standing of that which is spiritually true, we are able in a 
corresponding degree to free ourselves from that which is 
untrue. All of which I may add is in strict accordance with 
the familiar statement of the Master—“Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


CHARLES E. HEITMAN. 


THE COLOMBIAN MINISTER WRITES 


Washington, D. C. 


O the Editor:—With lively interest I have read the 

article published in The Commonweal calling attention to 
the personality of the first diplomatic agent of Colombia, Don 
Manuel Torres. When it is possible definitely to locate the 
burial place of this eminent statesman, I am sure that the 
government of Colombia will desire to place upon the grave a 
token of the gratitude which all the Americas acknowledge to 
be due to his illustrious career. 


ENRIQUE OLAaya, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Two Theatre Guild Plays 

OW that the Theatre Guild is an opulent institution, 

with a new theatre provided for and a list of more than 
9,000 annual subscribers furnishing an underwriting fund for 
its productions, its responsibility toward the public is pro- 
portionately more serious. Moreover, since financial success 
breeds spontaneously the instinct toward still greater success 
and frequently a lessening of artistic sincerity, it is fair to 
say that the Guild has reached a very critical moment in its 
rather amazing growth. It is beset by a sterner critical standard 
from without and an insidious and almost subconscious temp- 
tation from within. 

The question naturally arises, by what, if by any, standard 
is the Guild going to appraise pieces for future production? 
Is it going to dedicate itself to the same high type of task 
as several of the University presses, and bring out chiefly those 
plays for which it is hard to find a commercial producer? 
Or is it going to compete with the commercial managers and 
gather up wherever it may plays likely to achieve popular 
success? In either case, does it propose to consider forth- 
coming productions in the light of some fairly definite standard 
of ethics or solely by that most nebulous elastic and inclu- 
sive standard popularly called “art for art’s sake?” The 
Guild management is the only source to which we may look 
for a satisfactory, immediate answer, but it may at least serve 
a useful purpose to raise the questions now, since the balance 
of the Guild’s season will serve as one form of answer. In 
reviewing their entire season later on I propose to bring up 
these points again, and with considerable emphasis. 

They are obviously not drawn out of thin air, but suggested 
rather forcefully by the successive production of Fata Morgana 
(initiated last season and mercifully smothered on the road 
this fall) and The Guardsman. Fata Morgana was an at- 
tempt to be clever and sophisticated with the decidedly sordid, 
serious theme of the seduction of a young man by a much 
older woman.. The erotic material in it was handled quite 
without artistic restraint, and, dramatically speaking, in such 
pointless and inconclusive a fashion as to render its sincerity 
very doubtful. The Guardsman has a much less repulsive 
theme—in so far, at least, as the characters involved are all 
of mature age—but through selecting marital infidelity as the 
subject of comic treatment, it shows the same tendency to be 
clever at the price of abandoning all ethical standards. 

In joyously proclaiming that The Guardsman was a new 
feather in the festive cap of the Theatre Guild, Mr. Alex- 
ander Woolcott spoke of it as a “gay and adult and adroit 
comedy.” Mr. Hammond, in similar vein, pronounced it 
“a delicate, sophisticated comedy, fit for observation by the 
smarter type of drama lover.” This, of course, is the daily 
critic’s slang for something much more at home on the con- 
tinental than the American stage. To this I should like to 
add that it would be much better to leave it at home; and 
this for a very clear reason which a brief outline of the plot 
will indicate. 

The scene is in central Europe. An actor and his actress 
wife, after six months of married life, find themselves quarrel- 
ling bitterly. The actor, knowing that his wife has had many 
lovers before their marriage, suspects that she is hunting for 


another. He resolves to test her fidelity by impersonating a 


Russian guardsman. In his new role, he finds his wife al 
ready to listen to his pleas, but when, in the last act, he 
fronts her with his imposture, she laughingly tells him 
she saw through his disguise from the first. The autho: 
timates, however, that she did not see through it. 
audience is pretty much left to decide this point for ; 
Now if she did see the husband behind the lover’s disp 
the little comedy is about as footless and futile as a dran 
pop-over. If she accepted the guardsman seriously, and 
manages to lie out of the situation cleverly, then the plair 
ject of the play is to make a deceived husband somet 
comic and laughter-provoking. ‘This is the common and | 
lessly trite theme of about nine-tenths of the European fa 
so that whichever way you take it, The Guardsman is tr 
and unimportant and rather boring as dramatic contriy. 
If you take it in the latter sense, it adds to these faults 
scouting of all ethical sense or good taste. 

The Guild’s second production of the season, They K 
What They Wanted, approaches much nearer to the stan 
one expects. This “comedy” in three acts by Sidney Hoy 
has much to recommend it, in spite of defective characte 
tion in one important place and certain little absurdities w 
indicate that Mr. Howard’s extensive experiences as a sp 
reporter have left him with a few blind spots in his obserya 

If you search far enough in your dictionary or in lea 
discussions of classic drama, you will find a use of the y 
“comedy,” as applied to any play with a happy ending, 
makes the description of this play intelligible if at first gl 
misleading. Without attempting to be erudite, however, 
better to say at once that it is a serious piece of work. 
is the story of Tony, an old and wealthy Italian fruit gre 
of California, who courts, by correspondence, a waitress, / 
whom he has seen once in a San Francisco restaurant. Ins 
of sending her his own photograph, he sends her one of 
chief farm hand, Joe, an I. W. W. fanatic of decidedly | 
moral habits. When Amy arrives on her wedding day, st 
first mistakes Joe for her intended husband, and then discc 
her mistake when Tony is brought in with two broken le 
the result of an automobile smash-up. 

After a considerable struggle, with continued poverty on 
side, and a home with an aged husband on the other, . 
decides to go through with her bargain. But her resent! 
runs deep, and on the wedding night itself, she yields with 
slight reluctance to Joe’s advances. ‘Three months later, v 
she finds that she is to have a child by Joe, she faces the n} 
by confessing everything to Tony—a confession that is mad; 
the more bitter by the fact that she had yielded to Joe | 
once in a moment of madness, and the further fact that} 
has come to love Tony sincerely. The scene of this confe! 
is one of the best pieces of dramatic writing and acti 
have seen this year, ending as it does in a triumph for T) 
greatness of heart and depth of understanding. He takes! 
blame on himself for his initial deception in sending the w! 
photograph, and discovers and accepts at the same time thei 
cerity of the new love which Amy has for him. | 

Now it is quite understandable that, for dramatic e% 
Mr. Howard should have Amy commit her one transgrtl 
on the wedding night itself. Yet I cannot but feel t 
weakens the characterization greatly. In every other res 
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- is essentially a strong character—in her decision to go 
d with her bargain in spite of the deception, in her refusal 
ractise any subterfuge about the child, in the fine contempt 
discovers for Joe the moment her madness has passed, in 
flinty courage with which she makes her confession, ex- 
ng it to mean the wrecking of her life and her chance for 
me, and feeling poignantly the tragedy of it for Tony. 
- it seems hardly credible that a woman of this type would 
imb so rapidly and without further cause to the doubtful 
iasions of Joe, ‘This is to my mind a very serious weak- 
in a play that is otherwise a strong and at times powerful 
n in what a true Christian love and forgiveness can ac- 
lish in face of almost inevitable disaster. 

he other weakness lies in the portrayal of the priest, Father 
cee, to whose kindly philosophy both Tony and Amy owe 
1 of their essential strength. If Mr. Howard were a 
r observer of the Catholic clergy, he would know that 
ugh and ready parish priest of Father McKee’s type is 
apt to worry about “not having written his sermon” by 
hursday evening. ‘This is merely a trivial but amusing 
|. The other point is more important. Mr. Howard 
s Father McKee warn Tony in the first act that marriage 
a non-Catholic is “practically the same as living in sin,” 
when the marriage ceremony is performed by a Catholic 
t. This is so grotesque a misrepresentation of the Catholic 
ion that it should be promptly deleted. It is totally un- 
sary for any dramatic point, and is entirely out of key 
what is otherwise a sympathetic and interesting portrayal. 
ve acting of Richard Bennett as Tony, and of Pauline 
as Amy merit a very special measure of praise. They 
achieve high distinction in parts that make heavy demands 
leir ingenuity, poise and judgment. Mr. Bennett handles 
ifficulties of an Italian dialect flawlessly, even to the pitch 
quality of his voice. Miss Lord gives to Amy’s incoherent 
lings a pathetic monotony, an unlettered hesitancy and 
il a sincerity that do much to obscure the outstanding 
t of Mr. Howard’s characterization. Her Amy is credi- 
hroughout—that is, until the lapse of a few hours has 
ed her personal spell and allowed you to think on the 
ton of cold facts. 


He Who Gets Slapped 


you have never seen the play of this same name, by all 
leans prepare to enjoy a thoroughly good screen story 
ag the same title. But do not think that you are seeing 
‘the real substance or the form of the play itself. I have 
1 witnessed a better example of the transforming effect 
1 the demands of the motion picture public can produce on 
Tary masterpiece. 
¢ play was replete with a rich if sombre symbolism. Events 
2 earlier life of He——the scientist who becomes a clown 
1 may make the world laugh at the buffets he receives— 
aly faintly suggested in the play, gathering from this an 
t allegorical importance. In the film version, they are 
Y laid bare, and become at once precise, limited and trite. 
ame is true of the ending. In the play it is deeply tragic; 
* screen, it becomes one of those fatal compromises between 
ly—for He—and happiness for the young lovers. For this 
c there is only disappointment awaiting anyone who looks 
mystic quality of the play in the screen version. But 
by itself, the picture is far above the average quantity 
t of the studios. Lon Chaney has contributed one more 
‘piece to his long list of characterizations, and that alone 
quate reason for seeing the film. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Little Cords, by Francis P. Donnelly. New York: Kenedy 
and Sons. $1.25. 


A BOOK packed close with the little things that count for 
charm and instruction, Little Cords tightened up to snap mer- 
rily and hold their place and key—such is the latest title of the 
list of books that includes Mustard Seed, Watching an Hour 
and Shepherd My Thoughts. The author gives us many pleas- 
ant moments, such as that of the Irishman standing on the coast 
who when asked facetiously—“Can you see America?” replies 
—“T can see farther than that; I can see the sun.” Or again 
the tale of P. T. Barnum in the old days, who led the circus 
crowd about, announcing to them—‘‘The Tigress!”—then— 
“The Lioness!’”—and then got rid of them by shouting—‘This 
way to the Egress!” 


Recent American History, by Professor L. B. Ship pee. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.25. 


PRroFEssor SHIPPEE’S book covers the period from the 
close of the Civil War down to the Congressional election of 
1922. ‘The work is well planned, copious and accurate in its 
data, impartial in its statements, and is in all respects a 
masterly performance which we can commend without reserve. 
Particular attention is paid to the interrelation between 
economic factors, effectively illustrated by graphs and 
diagrams. Every chapter has a bibliographical note indicating 
all available sources of information. 


Tue chief interest in the simple ballad, The Good Priest of 


Gourin, published in this issue of The Commonweal, is in 
the tale itself, and in the fact that it attempts to recount 
as faithfully as possible a very old Breton legend. The story 
was told to me several years ago by my friend the late Mrs. 
A. M. Mosher on her return from a long sojourn in France. 
Mrs. Mosher had been for years a lover of Brittany and a 
student of Breton history and civilization. When she repeated 
this old legend one day in talk and described how she had 
come upon it, and I remarked that it would make a good 
ballad, she very generously gave it to me, and soon after wrote 
it out for me. 
Biiss CARMAN. 


. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Acnes Reppiier, distinguished in American letters, is well-known 
for her essays collected in numerous volumes, which include Points of 
View, Varia, In Our Convent Days, Americans and Others. 

Lynn TuHoRNDIKE, historian and critic, is the author of a History 
of Magic and Experimental Science, and a History of Medieval Europe. 

Frieprich Funper, editor of the Reichpost of Vienna, is a frequent 
contributor to the European reviews. 

Suave Lesit, critic and historian, is well-known in Dublin, London 
and America for his Life of Cardinal Manning, The End of A Chapter 
and other works. 

EvtsasETH Marsury is a distinguished leader in the social, dramatic, 
Sige and political circles of New York, and author of My Crystal 

all. 

Cuartes WILLtIs THompson, journalist and political expert, is a fre- 
quent contributor to the New York Times and other publications. He is 
the author of The Party Leaders of the Time. 

FREDERICK TaBeR Cooper is a frequent contributor of critical essays 
to The Bookman, The Forum and The Commercial Advertiser, and the 
author of many books of essays. 

Briss CARMAN, one of the leading poets of America, is of Canadian 
birth, though long a resident of New York. He is the author of Low 
Tide at Grand Pré, Songs from Vagabondia (with Richard Hovey) and 
Pipes of Pan. 

Tuomas F. Wooptock, author of the review of Alfred Loisy’s My 
Duel With the Vatican, published in last week’s issue of The Com- 
monweal, is not, as we stated, a writer for the Wall Street Journal. He 
has not been connected with that newspaper since 1905. Mr. Woodlock 


is a frequent contributor of special articles to Catholic and secular 
periodicals. 
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Guy de Chauliac On Wounds and Fractures (A. D. 1363), 
translated by W. A. Brennan. Chicago: $5.00. 


ROBABLY the greatest surprises of modern documented 

history came in the department of the history of medicine. 
They revolutionized all current ideas with regard to the med- 
icine and surgery of the Middle Ages. If anyone had 
ventured to say fifty years ago that there was better surgery 
in Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than the 
modern world enjoyed in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it is easy to understand what an immediate cry of 
protest would have arisen. Yet that is exactly the truth of 
history. Mediaeval surgery was almost infinitely better be- 
cause a little more than fifty years ago mankind had the worst 
surgery that we know anything about. Nearly always when 
the surgeon intervened it did harm rather than good. A single 
illustration will suffice to demonstrate this. When the director 
and surgical head of the Genera! Hospital at Munich at the 
beginning of the year 1870 looked back over the record of the 
preceding year’s work he declared—‘I will no longer operate 
in that hospital.”’ And no wonder, for his operative mortality 
during the preceding year had been over 79 percent of the 
patients operated on—that is to say four out of five of them 
had died. 

Other surgeons had had almost the same experience. Their 
hospitals were not quite so old nor quite so crowded as the 
General Hospital of Munich with its 4,000 beds and their 
mortality was not quite so high, but the fault was not that 
of the Munich surgeon and the better record of others was 
due to no merit of theirs. Our hospitals reeked with infection 
and it was almost impossible to hope for good results. “The 
doctrine of laudable pus had worked out with inevitable 
results. Surgical patients of the nineteenth century, until 
after Lister’s time, were scarcely expected to recover without 
the development of pus in their wounds. ‘The one hope of 
the surgeon was that the pus would be of a kind that would 
not prove fatal to the patient even though it would rather 
seriously disturb his general condition for some time. 

Strange as it may seem the mediaeval surgeons had solved 
this problem of the prevention of infection to a considerable 
extent. To them we owe the expression “healing by first 
intention.” The Latin original per primam intentionem has 
no meaning in the equivalent English words, by first intention, 
unless one understands that this signifies by primary union of 
tissues and therefore without pus formation. The mediaeval 
surgeons were very proud of the way in which many of their 
wounds healed and boasted of the linear cicatrices which so 
often followed and which could scarcely be seen. Almost 
needless to say such satisfactory restoration of tissues occurs 
only when the wound has healed by first intention. 

When Professor Draper and President White were writing 
of the decay of surgery during the Middle Ages owing to the 


diriment influence of the Popes on the study of anatomy and. 


the prohibition of the practice of surgery to clerics, they 
themselves were living in a period that witnessed the worst 
surgery that has ever been seen. “The development of the 
history of medicine through the consultation of original docu- 
ments and the reprinting of old texts and their consultation 
by ardent students of medical history, have demonstrated for 
us that the most wonderful period of surgery down to our own 
time was exactly the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of 


the era with regard to which Draper and White foun¢ 
many causes of complaint. 

Fortunately the publication of the text books of the surg 
of this period and their translation into most of the mox 
languages has made it impossible for anyone with any pret 
to historical knowledge to fail to appreciate the contrast 
tween the significance of the surgery of a generation or n 
ago, and of six centuries ago when a wonderful period 
surgery developed. 

It is easy to understand under these circumstances that 
Brennan’s translation of the most practical chapters in 
Chirurgia Magna or General Surgery of Guy de Chaulia 
an important contribution not only to medical literature 
English but also to the chapter of the culture history of 
time. Guy de Chauliac has often been spoken of as ‘ 
father of surgery,” and that indeed was his title among 
contemporaries and immediate successors. How much he 
been appreciated in the modern time will be readily recogn 
from expressions with regard to him that come from histor 
of medicine who have taken the pains to go through his w 
Malgaigne, for instance, declares Chauliac’s Chirurgia Mz 
“a masterpiece of learned and luminous writing.” Portal 
his History of Anatomy and Surgery, says— — | 

“Finally it may be averred that Guy de Chauliac said ne 
everything which modern surgeons say, and this his work | 
infinite price, but unfortunately too little read.” | 

Professor Clifford Allbutt, Regius professor of physic 
the University of Cambridge, England, occupying the pos 
corresponding to that which Osler held at Oxford, q 
Chauliac’s teaching— 

“This great work I have studied carefully and not wit 
prejudice; yet ( cannot wonder that Fallopius compared 
author to Hippocrates or that John Freind calls him the Pu 
of Surgeons. It is rich, aphoristic, orderly and precise.” 

These writers on the history of medicine represent the ; 
ous countries of Europe outside of Germany. Here is 4 
the German authority— ~ 

“Chauliac represents the summit of attainment in medic 
surgety and laid the foundation of that primacy in su? 
which the French maintained down to the nineteenth cent 

It is the work of this man that Mr. Brennan has made a 
able for the first time in English. In the preface he says) 
during his connection with the medical department of the | 
Crerar Library, Chicago, which- possesses four early edi 
of Guy de Chauliac’s work, he observed that many didt 
know the name much less the work of this great Fi 
mediaeval surgeon. Judging from the unvaried interest 
admiration when some idea of the importance of a 
work was shown them, he believed that a translation q 
be warmly appreciated. Hence, the present volume. | 
publication was made possible by the liberality of Dr. Jn 
Taggart Priestley of Des Moines, Iowa, who provided! 
funds necessary to publish the book and guarantee agi 
loss. Dr. Priestley is a descendant of Sir Joseph Priestleyt! 
discoverer of oxygen. It seems unfortunate that undeit! 
circumstances the price of the book was made so high, for ‘ 


for some 150 pages of print. 
General Surgery are of parts that are likely to be of sii 
interest to modern surgeons. One does not have to read ™ 
pages before realizing that here is a man who made observa! 
for himself and had evidently had a very large experi 

James J. WALSH © 
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jicanism and Catholicism, by Frederick Joseph Kins- 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.25. 


Y Catholic who takes up Dr. Kinsman’s Americanism 
ad Catholicism with the expectation of having his self- 
tickled and anti-Catholic bigotry militantly assailed, is 
a severe jolt. Any Protestant who assumes it to be 
another piece of Catholic propaganda and passes it by is 
something. ‘The only sense in which it is propaganda, 
re it is frankly and openly propaganda, is that it is prop- 
for a better understanding. Dr. Kinsman is as merci- 
ard Catholics who misunderstand Americanism as he is 
Americans who misunderstand Catholicism, and he is 
means satisfied with the attitude of many Catholics 
American institutions. Incessantly, all the way through 
, he scourges them with many lashes. Catholic to the 
e work is American to the limit. 

a noteworthy contribution to the literature of present 
s, being written in a swift and vigorous style and with 
ing and unusual clarity. To Americans of the old stock 
part of the book may sag a little, since, being evidently 
for the purpose of educating those who understand 
in democracy imperfectly, it restates old truths; but he is 
ng two audiences, and the old-stock American will find 
hat is new to him after the first few chapters. Until 
hn Jay Chapman’s surprising letter about the Catholic 
in Harvard, one would have supposed that a demonstra- 
the Americanism of Catholicism would not be necessary 
ntellectual equipment of old-stock Americans, but it is 
y not the new-stock Americans alone who need 
in. 

narily, Dr. Kinsman seeks to demonstrate two things: 
e Catholic Church in this country is not only American 
be of a unique use to Americanism, and that the indi- 
Catholic must recognize the value of the American 
ind tradition to him. It is universally accepted now, and 
ly since the war revealed certain unsuspected things, 
: later immigration has presented America with a new 
. This consists in the inability or unwillingness, or 
new-stock Americans to accept the ancient and continu- 
ry and tradition of old-stock Americanism, which the 
nerican is grimly determined to enforce. This inability 
llingness must be overcome. Many agencies are at work 
some it, meeting with varying and not by any means 
ory degrees of success, but the most powerful is the 
> Church. This statement needs demonstration only 
who ignore the obvious relations between that Church 
newer immigrants. Those relations ought to be appar- 
nybody without argument. Probably they are, but the 
emains whether the Catholic Church is exerting these 
powers in the direction of conversion of the ignorant 
ile immigrants and their circles to Americanism—by 
mean Americanism as preached by Washington, Jeffer- 
milton, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. Dr. Kinsman, to any 
d fair mind, completely dissipates this doubt. 

2 issue between transplanted modes of thought and old- 
nericanism becomes acute enough to reach a crisis, there 
lid block on which the fighting American can rely, and 
e Catholic Church speaking through its authorized 
and leaders. He can take that as his foundation and 
om it, seeking other aid where he can find it, precisely 
presidential election the Democratic party can always 
ith the Solid South and’ then look for additions from 
uurces. For, as the writings of many Socialists and 


Bolsheviks of old American lineage sufficiently prove, there is 
no other block that remains quite solid. Transatlantic political 
heresies have dented Jeffersonian and Washingtonian Amer- 
icanism everywhere else. 

Dr. Kinsman is not the first to make this discovery. Fourteen 
years ago one of the two leaders of the Socialist party in Amer- 
ica, Representative Victor L. Berger, undoubtedly the clearest- 
headed, most far-seeing and sagacious Socialist in this country, 
discussing the future of Socialism in the United States told me 
that in the long run, when the intervening obstacles had been 
swept away, the contest would come down to a battle to the 
death between “the Red International and the Black Interna- 
tional.” By the Black International he meant, of course, the 
Catholic Church. So much water has run under the bridge 
since that today he might not be so ready to use the word “red,” 
which means more now than it did then, but he certainly 
retains the same opinion. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Berger overstated the case, since the 
Catholic Church is not and never will be the sole reliance of 
old-fashioned Americanism. But he is entirely right if one 
accepts his statement so far as to believe that in any such crisis 
the Catholic Church will be the largest and most immovable 
rock in the structure of old-style Americanism, as it assuredly 
will be the most solid. The only places where it lacks this 
solidity are where the transatlantic heritage, brought over by 
immigrants who lack the ability or will to part with it at once, 
is still retained. Against this the Catholic hierarchy is strug- 
gling with might and main. In accordance with its principle, 
as enunciated by everybody in authority from the Pope down, of 
giving whole-hearted support to the civil power in every land 
where that power does not make war upon Christianity, it is 
teaching Americanism and combating Europeanism wherever 
Europeanism comes in conflict with the unbroken system 
inaugurated in 1776 and 1787. 

It was for that reason that the Pope and the hierarchy took 
sides for Americanism against Cahenslyism, and destroyed that 
attempt to create a German centre in American Catholicism. 
Dr. Kinsman holds that an immigrant must drop his European- 
ism at the shore line. He demonstrates that the whole force 
of authority in the Church is bent unflinchingly toward that 
end. Americanism is not only urged in print, it is taught in 
those schools of which Mr. Chapman stands so much in dread. 
There are Catholics, however, who misunderstand Americanism 
as widely as some Americans misunderstand Catholicism; who 
believe that they are being persecuted, or at any rate distrusted, 
because of their religion. Much of Dr. Kinsman’s book is 
directed toward the removal of these beliefs. He portrays the 
American spirit as fair, tolerant, and kindly; and he emphasizes 
that where Catholicism is distrusted, it is not for religious but 
for political reasons. He shows convincingly that Americans 
do not mistrust Catholics because they believe in Transubstan- 
tiation—any more, he might have added, than they distrust 
Christian Science because Christian Scientists hold beliefs con- 
trary to orthodox Protestantism—but that many Americans 
mistrust Catholics because of a belief that a foreign influence, 
that of the Vatican, governs their political action. This is not 
true of the Church, and any individual Catholic who acts in 
such a fashion as to encourage that belief is therefore a bad 
Catholic in addition to being a bad American. 

Aside from its double appeal to Americans who are non- 
Catholics and to Americans who are Catholics, the book should 
be read because it is a good book. It is interesting, forceful, 
able, and notable in every way. 

CHARLES WILLIs THompson. 
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I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. LAMB. 


“Wea culpa, mea maxima culpa!”’ muttered the Editor. “No 
doubt you are quite right,” commented Professor Hereticus. 
“A great many things must be laid to your fault. But what, 
I may ask, since you have begun your confession publicly, have 
you been up to now?” “I have sinned the sin of poking idle 
fun—or anyhow making a scurvy attempt to poke fun—at a 
good, kind-hearted man, simply because his booster’s language 
got on my nerves a bit,” said the Editor. ‘And now he has 
properly humbled me. Do you remember that I read a 
letter—” ‘You’re always reading letters,” grumbled Doctor 
Angelicus. The Editor’s bad habit of lugging his office work 
about with him is one of the scandals of our club. (Miss 
Anonymuncule whispers to Primus Criticus that Angelicus 
tries to balance things by not working even in the office.) “I 
read a letter,” continued the Editor, remorsefully but firmly, 
“from the President of a Methodist College, offering me a 
membership in the ‘Go-Givers’ Club’ in exchange for an 
autographed copy of the book regarded by me as my best. I 
replied, saying that my best book happens to be a description 
of a conversion to Catholicism, and I told the club that I 
supposed my reply closed the episode, and ended my chance 
to become a Go-Giver. Not at all. Out of the ‘great empire 
of the Mormon, the sage brush and the Snake River, in sunny 
southern Idaho,’ where the ‘youngest college in Methodism’ 
flourishes, I hope, as it deserves, there comes this answer— 


‘Dear Editor :—I appreciate your good letter more than I can 
tell. We surely do want a copy of your best book. After 
all is said and done, the biggest thing is for you to be true 
to your convictions and me to be true to my convictions and 
for us still to be good friends and co-workers in making this 
old world better and brighter for God and his good people. 
God bless you. May your kind ever increase, may your 
shadow never grow less and may the coming year be among 
your very best.’ ” 

4 2 z 

“Three cheers for the Methodists!” roared Doctor Angel- 
icus, lustily and emotionally. ‘“Isn’t that going just a trifle 
too far?” enquired Hereticus. “‘I said, three cheers for the 
Methodists, Sir, not for Methodism,” retorted Angelicus. 
“Does a heretic presume to question my orthodoxy? How- 
ever, I may amend my sentiment a trifle, and say, “Three 
cheers for some of the Methodists.’ This letter is one more 
proof of my contention that in the soul of the Church there 
are lots of splendid people, who label their Christianity, or 
their Judaism, or their Paganism, with all sorts of labels, but 
who can show some Catholics who might be mentioned (but 
I name you no names, Sir, it’s too close to Christmas for that) 
striking lessons in true courtesie, and gentilnesse, and charity, 
that they might well take to heart.” “Dll try to do so,” 
answered the Editor. “But, being an Editor, as well as a 
Catholic, my temptations to err against the virtues you name 
are pretty heavy. For example, today, when I had to edit a 
piece of Doctor Angelicus’s copy—” “I appeal to the law of 
sanctuary,” interrupted Angelicus. ‘This after all, is the 
club, not the office.” ‘‘But I see you so seldom in the office,” 
retorted the Editor. 

® &R 2 

“Well, cheer up, Editor,” said the Amateur Theologian. 
“Who knows but that your temptations, of course if properly 
resisted, may redound to your spiritual profit? My own opin- 


ion is that your trials as an Editor may shorten your ti 
Purgatory.” ‘If he succeeds in getting there, he'll be h 
muttered Primus Criticus, two of whose favorite sonnet 
been rejected that day. “Speaking of Purgatory, hay 
heard the story attributed to Lloyd George?” put in the 
ing Foreigner. “At a recent meeting a heckler, roaming 
of politics, asked him: ‘What do you think of Purgatory 
Lloyd George?’ Back came the reply—'T think, Sir, yor 
go farther and fare worse!’ ” 

& ad cd 


“The Doctor’s offer to give three cheers for the Mett 
reminds me of what happened in a little North Ireland ¢ 
said Professor Statisticus. ‘“The population was about e 
divided between Orangemen and Catholics, and the figh 
tween the factions on St. Patrick’s Day and on the anniy 
of the Battle of the Boyne were gorgeous affairs, famor 
miles around. Men came from half a county distant 
into them. But the Catholic and Protestant clergy did 
best to stop these ructions. ‘They had, among themselves, 
a love feast. When the next Boyne celebration becam« 
the Orangemen discovered to their intense disgust that 
drums and fifes had been taken away by their own clerg 
and securely hidden. And what good would an Orange; 
be without the drums? All the same, when the day car 
Protestant and Catholic clergy were equally dismayed t 
the drums, lustily booming and snapping. Rushing inj 
street, they saw the procession roaring down the thoroug 
bricks flying and sticks in the air. The drums) 
muffled with cloths. The clergy, at the risk of 
pates, stopped the procession and tore off the cloths. | 
drums were marked with the name and insignia of the 
lodge of the Catholic Hibernians. With true courtesy, | 
precisely in a spirit of gentilnesse, and equally as unwill 
the Orangemen to miss a fight, they had loaned their | 
to their hereditary enemies. It was a glorious day is 
small Irish town, with its name of renown.’ | 

e 8 ee | 

“The tenor of our talk this evening recalls the remark 
by a southern Bishop of my acquaintance,” said Doctor .1 
icus. “Just before he officiated at one of his Confirm 
ceremonies, one of his oldest friends, a distinguished 3 
man, who had become a Catholic, called to see him. Ty 
convert and the Bishop were dyed-in-the-gray southern 2 
crats. They had fought side by side in Lee’s army. ( 
peared that the convert still had one doubt, or scruple, 1 
mind. ‘I have accepted without question the articles of 
he told the Bishop. ‘The one thing left to ask you alu 
this. As I understand it, in becoming a Catholic In 
promise to do my best to love my enemies?” ‘That is ¢! 
Sir,’ answered the Bishop. ‘Well, I take it that thatt 
apply to Yankee Republicans as well as all other pP 
‘H-m, now let me see,’ replied the Bishop. ‘Well, t 
would put it this way. You must love, or do your be 
man, Sir, can do more) to love even Yankee Republics 
dividually, personally, but as for loving them collectivs, 
a party, Sir, well that I would consider a counsel of periit 
a work of superorogation, and not binding upon you 
short,” concluded Angelicus, “pacifism is still far from ™ 
acceptance. ‘To love the sinner and hate the sin see! 
only sound doctrine, but human habit. And even tha) 
help us, is hard for us pugnacious mortals to practise® 
at the Christmastide.” 
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CLEARING THE GROUND 


is a fact of familiar knowledge that the chief 
cusation against the Catholic Church used to be 
t had corrupted and altered the character which 
tianity originally possessed. This charge has 
withdrawn by all reputable scholarship. It is 
ully admitted that the Catholic Church has pre- 
1 and perpetuated all the essential elements of 
tive Christianity. The ground now taken in 
ition to Catholicism is that it entered the world, 
S a supernatural revelation, but merely as one 
group of mystery religions of which it happens 
the sole survivor. The objection to it now is not 
tis not a true exhibition of historical Christianity, 
lat it is an expression of obsolete religious ideas, 
ence should give way to modern improvements. 
vitness of radical criticism is now on the side of 
lic claims as regards their historicity; but is 
it them as regards their validity from the stand- 
of modern science. 

s line of attack has really less to go on with 
hat which has been abandoned. The ecclesiastical 
1 of the Catholic Church was not full grown 
birth, and it has had developments which by 


ingenious misrepresentation may be exhibited as cor- 
ruptions. There is much less material for the current 
attempt to class Catholicism with the pagan mystery 
cults. On the historical side the evidence is so scanty 
and so little to the point that the critics working on 
this line are themselves much at variance as to the 
significance of the data they are handling. The sacra- 
mental resemblances to Christianity they note among 
pagan cults belong to times when Christianity was 
fully visible as an active and vigorous system, and its 
rivals were resorting to imitation. It is an admitted 
fact, displayed in minute detail in Newman’s Essay on 
Development, that Catholicism has preserved every- 
thing of social value in the dispensation of paganism, 
and that is the only element of truth in the latest 
line of attack. Its support comes not from the his- 
torical evidence, but from the stress of logical exigency 
upon the class of critics who are bound fast by the 
materialist dogma that miracles do not happen, and 
that at any cost the supernatural origin of Christianity 
can not be allowed. 

But this is not the matter that we are now bringing 
up for consideration. Our purpose is simply to call 
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attention to the ethical consequences of the new line 
of attack on the Catholic Church. It used to be held 
that Christian ethics were in no wise imperiled by 
the rejection of Catholic claims, but rather that they 
would be invigorated by being detached from Catholic 
control. To a notable extent actual experience seemed 
to bear out this view for a considerable period. The 
strictness of Protestant morals in some places was in 
sharp contrast with the laxity appearing in Catholic 
countries; but now there is an entirely different situa- 
tion. It is a logical consequence of the present char- 
acter of antagonism to Catholic claims that Christian 
ethics should be put on trial for what they are worth 
under scientific scrutiny, and the verdict is going against 
them in many particulars. As to this the witness of 
literature is readily available. The old evangelical 
school of thought has practically disappeared from 
current literature. Its characteristics supply material 
for only satire or caricature. It is true that the reli- 
gious motive is just now prominent in fiction, but 
such positive character as it has is Catholic in tone. 
Some recent novels by Compton Mackenzie and Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith are typical specimens. But still 
more prominent and abundant in current fiction is the 
attack on Christian ethics. ‘The idea that Christian 
marriage is an inconvenient and oppressive institution 
‘is disseminated by innumerable novels and moving 
pictures. Girls are being familiarized with the notion 
that what is called sex complaisance may be the ex- 
pression of free personality. The question has been 
raised whether there is any sound biological distinction 
between a mistress and a wife. The dominant char- 
acteristic of modern fiction and free verse is neo- 
paganism. 

Throughout all history moral dissolutions are most 
manifest in their effect upon the relations of the sexes, 
and such is the case now, but the process extends to 
all human relationships. It cannot be doubted that 
in some quarters Christian ethics have become a vexing 
convention that is giving way under the vigorous 
exertions of free individuality. The only answer that 
science can give to the question—“Why should I be 
moral ?”’ is that it is advised by sound views of interest. 
It is entirely appropriate for the individual to reply 
—‘I am the judge, and you are not, of where my 
interest lies.’ In the past a marked feature of the 
initial phase of a radical change in morals has been a 
sense of emancipation, buoyancy and elation. This 
note is now quite marked in current literature. 

So, then, a situation has arrived exactly such as 
Cardinal Newman anticipated when he wrote— 

“Catholic Truth and Rationalism! Then indeed 
will be the stern encounter, when two real and living 
principles, simple, entire and consistent, one in the 
Church and the other out of it, at length rush upon 
each other, contending not for names and words or 
half-views, but for elementary notions and distinctive 
moral characteristics.” 


The effect of this situation in putting an end 
evasion and compromise is displayed in the con 
versies over issues of principle that are now distur! 
our Protestant friends, whose difficulties we view 1 
anxious solicitude. Present circumstances are such 1 
the support of Christian ethics among the people 
the United States is largely dependent on the acti 
and influence of the great Protestant denominati 
and it would be a calamity if they should succuml 
that neo-paganism which goes by the name of mod 
ism. We know that they are resisting it with im 
fect equipment and with insufficient discriminatior 
to particulars, but we also know that they retain m 
of Catholic truth and that fact provides a connec 
of interest and a bond of sympathy which we t 
will go on enlarging. It is already manifest that 
struggle is modifying their traditional hostility to 
Catholic Church, since events are demonstrating | 
Catholic rites and Catholic cults which they have t 
in the habit of regarding as excrescences upon CI 
tian faith are in fact the indispensable buttresses 
it. | 

The plan recently proposed by Collier’s Weekly 
the formation of a common guide of moral teacl 
in the public schools, which was submitted for the 
sideration of eminent leaders of the Protes 
churches, the Catholic Church, and the Jewish f 
is a marked sign of an undeclared but undoubt 
existent movement toward coéperation in the app 
tion of ethical and moral principles to the solutioi 
our social problems. Whether or not it will be pos: 
for the leaders of these various bodies to agree t 
such a code, and whether, granting that such an ag. 
ment can be reached, it will be practically possibl 
carry out the plan, are questions apart from ther 
point we are discussing in this place. The value of: 
such movement is precisely because it helps in | 
clearing of the ground which is absolutely neces: 
before the erection of any stable social institut) 
can be accomplished. There is after all a fundame 
agreement, on grounds of what may be called nati 
morality, or natural religion, among all people wh¢ 
lieve in the existence of a God, and the moral } 
established by God for the guidance of huma! 
They are opposed by all the heterogeneous gril 
and schools who at bottom are essentially materi¢! 
and deny the moral principles accepted by Christ 
of all denominations and by the Jews. | 


Wherev 
is possible for those to whom spiritual realities! 
still valid to coéperate in common efforts for the ¢ 
eral welfare, a great step forward has been 1! 
toward the achievement of real social stability and‘ 
civilization. Certainly if the United States ren 
true to its foundation principles our nation shi 
prove to be the leader in such a codperation. | 
can achieve this leadership it will set an examp! 
the entire world which will be of the utmost cis 
quence and lasting value. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


J AEN this issue of The Commonweal reaches its 

readers an event will have occured that we be- 
to be of tremendous practical import to all the 
d, although it may seem to many to be at most 
erely sentimental, or pietistic significance to Cath- 

We refer to the beginning of the Jubilee, or 
Year, in Rome, inaugurated on Christmas Eve 
the Pope opened the porta santa, or holy door, 
. Peter's, pronouncing as he did so the words— 
n unto me the gates of justice.” Every twenty- 
years, in modern times, and at varying periods 
, since at least as early a time as the year 1300, 
years of jubilee, of pilgrimage, and of world- 
quickening of Catholic faith and practice have 
eir indelible marks upon history. We believe that 
will mark an especially strong, deep, and lasting 
ss of the Christian spirit upon humanity. ‘The 
> of Christ in the Reign of Christ,” is the motto 
n by the present Pope for his object. How ex- 
through the door of justice, symbolically opened 
hristmas Eve, is peace to come to the distracted 
ltoday? No fact of our times is more significant, 
opeful, than the marvelous resurgences of Catho- 
Iristianity that has followed in the wake of the 

Throughout Christendom during 1925 the de- 
1 and spiritual energy which will center in Rome 
€ broadcast, as it were, by the radios of the 
as well as spread about by the reports in the 
and by all the material agencies of inter-com- 
ation which are blessings when they bear tidings 
od will, charity, and justice, and such terrible 
When they spread falsehoods, calumnies, and 


rancorous words. Thus, we believe the benefits of 
Holy Year will be for all, even though the special 
interest of many of its rites and events will primarily 
appeal to Catholics. 


het is practically certain, as well, that this immense 
spiritual quickening of Christendom will speedily be 
followed by the reassembling of the Vatican Council 
of the Church, which broke up in 1870 with its work 
uncompleted. In the December number of the Atlantic 
Monthly Mr. Robert Sencourt, summing up a masterly 
study of papal diplomacy, points out that the Council 
will seek “‘an appropriate remedy for the ills which 
have followed the upheaval of civil society 7. sit 
will seek to lay down the laws of justice which would 
guide a world court, and with authority over 400,- 
000,000 people will lay down injunctions to prevent 
civilization from cutting its own throat. And in doing 
so it offers safety to the whole world.” 


CRIs FIANEDY, vindeed,, is; qyorking today sin the 
affairs of the world in the form of many strange fer- 
ments that disguise when they do not wholly distort 
their true nature. Peoples do not quickly and wholly 
rid themselves of the inherited traditions, and the 
mental and spiritual impulses and motives bred in them 
by 2,000 years of Christianity, despite wanderings from 
Christian beliefs, and the efforts of revolutionary ma- 
terialists. Love of the poor—which is undoubtedly ' 
Christian—flames in many a fantastic form. Respect 
for human individuality, for human rights—things 
which are Christian to the core—dictates many an un- 
workable, because extreme, plan for human better- 
ment. When Christians take up the leadership of 
society resolutely and reasonably, they will find re- 
cruits in unexpected quarters. ‘Open unto them the 
gates of justice.” 


H OW often does the insidious cliche fasten on, even 
to our affections, obscuring the most typical self reve- 
lations of the object of our homage! Quite recently 
four eminent societies, philosophical, literary, social, 
joined, in Philadelphia, in a graceful tribute of affec- 
tion and respect to Jules Jusserand, philosopher, 
scholar preéminent in two languages, and greatest of 
ambassadors of France to the United States. The us- 
ual telegrams were read from personages unable to 
attend the function, and as “anti-climax” a simple 
little message from “‘the children of the Wissahickon 
Bird Club.” There was much laughter. M. Jusserand 
flushed a little and rose once more, for a last word. 
He told, in very simple, very touching words, of the 
great need he had felt during the war for solitude, for 
healing silence. He and that very gracious and great 
lady, his wife (to whom he knows well he owes much 
of his success and all his happiness) had found a quiet 
spot where, if they sat very still, the birds crept forth 
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and cheered them. In that spot, on the eve of their 
departure after twenty-two years of service in this 
country, they placed a drinking basin for the birds, a 
tribute to their help in a moment of superhuman trial— 
“from their friends, Elise and Jules Jusserand.” 
“This,” said the Ambassador to the learned societies, 
‘sts what the children understood, and to them, too, 
we are deeply grateful.” Is there perhaps here a hint 
of the secret of greatness of the statesman and scholar? 


WE print elsewhere in this issue of The Common- 
weal a letter from Justice John Ford and two articles 
dealing with the difficult problems of how best society 
is to protect itself against the ill effects of the pre- 
vailing epidemic of pornographic literature. Mr. van 
Loon, in one of these articles, confines his attention 
to the flood of cheap and nasty periodicals now delug- 
ing the country. Justice Ford and Mr. Woodlock 
agree in considering many books that aspire to be 
considered works of fine art as bad if not worse than 
the vulgar trash assailed by Mr. van Loon. Mr. 
Woodlock agrees, with some limitations, to the plan 
proposed by Justice Ford, namely, the prosecution of 
those responsible for the publication of works believed 
to be obscene before a jury, the jury to decide such 
cases. The Commonweal invites the opinions of its 
readers on the points raised in these articles and in 
the letter of Justice Ford. 


ONE of the minor yet important phenomena of our 
epoch of intellectual confusion is the manner in which 
words change their meanings through being used in 
a sense differing from or even opposite to their origi- 
nal definitions. Before the new use becomes estab- 
lished, or is dropped, there is an interval during 
which such protean words convey conflicting, or widely 
different meanings to minds clinging either to the old 
meanings or being converted to the newer ones. We re- 
cently found a striking example of this in a newspaper 
editorial. The writer in speaking of some new scheme 
of “group insurance,” by means of which employees of 
large firms are protected, says that ‘‘as a change from 
the almshouse and poor farm plans for mitigating 
misfortune it might be welcome, and the noxious taint 
of charity would be removed.” To those minds ac- 
quainted with the original and (for them) true mean- 
ing of the word “charity,” a phrase referring to “‘its 
noxious taint” is shocking, and would be bewildering 
were it not plain that “charity” as the “love of God” 
is no longer used save by theologians and mystics, and 
by simple Christians of the Ancient Faith to whom 
meanings imparted to words by their religion remain 
valid. But the Christian meaning of charity has been 
almost lost. A word glowing with spiritual truth and 
beauty like a wonderful pearl has been dimmed and 
distorted until now it occasions almost general distaste. 
Modern dictionaries when defining it give its root 
meaning only about sixth place. Bureaucratic philan- 
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thropy has displaced it. 
created it, revives, it is doomed to degradation. — 


AN Anglican clergyman in a very courteous let! 
evidently desirous of eliciting evidence confuting 
statement which he quotes, asks us what is to be ; 
concerning statements made by Sir Conan Doyle in, 
recent book of reminiscences to the effect that Cathc 
cannot be men of science; that Mivart was “the | 
Catholic scientist;’? and that he found it necessar 
the end to abandon his belief. We confess that we I} 
not read the reminiscences ourselves nor do we fee. 
clined to do so having regard to what we know, 
others of the author’s writings, always excepting tl) 
concerned with the doings of Sherlock Holmes : 
his shadow Watson. We take it that our corres) 
dent’s quotation is accurate and in reply we may; 
that Sir Conan should verify his facts before he t. 
nonsense of that kind. In his insular way he se; 
to forget that there are other countries than Engl: 
and does not advert to the fact that there is su 
place as Louvain whose university has had, and at! 
moment possesses, men quite worthy to rank with! 
late Dr. Mivart. | 


FOR the rest, let us enumerate briefly a few na 
which prove that Sir Arthur is talking on a poin 
which he is profoundly ignorant. What for exary 
about de Lapparent, certainly a much greater ma 
science than Mivart, who died some years later | 
he did? What about Father Wasmann, also a 1 
distinguished man of science, the leading authori! 
his own branch of natural history and still hay 
alive? What about Rontgen? In his own cout 
even Sir Arthur, if he had taken the trouble to loo 
his facts, might have heard of Mr. G. S. Boule 
F. R. S. of the Zodlogical Department of the Bri 
Museum, a first-class authority in biology, and of | 
R. E. Froude, F.R.S. for years scientific adviser tit 
British Admiralty-both dead within the jasti 
years. He might even have heard of Mr. Jn 
Britten, F.L.S., whose connection with the Cato 
Truth Society has perhaps masked the fact that her 
for years senior assistant in the botanical departe 
of the above-named Museum; that but for his 
sionate attachment to the society which he had fout 
and his fears that the work of the position might it 
fere with that which his heart loved, he might 4 
been director of the department; that he editecf 
many years the Journal of Botany and was the aih 
of some very important works in the region of '§ 
matic botany. As the adapter of Sherlock Hom 
Sir Conan Doyle ought to know what is meant bé 
dence and the next time that he sets to work t' 
press his opinions on facts and not on surmises we 
gest that he should put himself to the trouble of 
taining what really is the truth before he commen’ 
lay down the law. 
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FEDERAL BUDGET FAULTS 


HE President’s message presenting the federal 
budget for 1925-6 to the Congress affords the 
ens and taxpayers of the country much food for 
ight. The mere size of the total is impressive. 
figure of $3,267,551,378 is a lesson in itself. 
tabulation which places it definitely before the 
gle, itemized as to the purposes for which the 
ey is to be used is an initial gain of the highest 
_ from the introduction of the budget system at 
shington. In the past, the very recent past, it 
dificult to ascertain what had been spent in any 
sed year and practically impossible to estimate 
t would be spent in any coming one. Now we 
getting pretty definite figures on current outgo— 
President says it will be $3,534,083,808 for the 
| year ending on June 30 next—and at least we 
vw exactly what the Administration thinks it will 
h in the next twelve months. 
ist here we come face to face with the chief defect 
he system as applied in the United States. The 
ident’s message of transmission and his regular 
ial message which followed it the next day, shows 
consciousness that the three billions and upwards 
h he asks for may not be the worst. He finds 
scessary to resort to appeals and exhortations to 
omy on the part of Congress in passing the ap- 
riations so that it may be possible to reduce 
tion in the near future and thus lighten the burden 
usiness and relax the curb on national progress 
prosperity. 
1 countries which enjoy a fully matured budget 
sm, as, for instance, in England or Switzerland, 
pleas to the legislative body would be wholly 
of place. Big or small, good or bad, the budget 
ld be the limit of any possible levy on the wealth 
1¢ country. ‘The legislature would have no power 
icrease it in any part—even in its own expenses— 
ie smallest degree. On the other hand, its power 
educing the demands of the executive would be 
ary and salutary. It would have the opportunity, 
under the circumstances, no doubt the will to 
ree as rigid an economy as the people could be 
d upon to endorse. 
his book on Representative Government, pub- 
din the spring (Henry Holt and Company ) 
essor Henry Jones Ford discusses this factor in 
et financiering at considerable length and with 
‘neing logic. He traces to the year 1713 in the 
. of Queen Anne the prohibition of the granting 
ay “supply” by Parliament not asked for by the 
n. He discusses the operation of the rule in 
and, Switzerland, Norway and in the municipal 
‘ments of several parts of Europe. He finds 
wherever applied, it operates not only to secure 


.] expenditure but also eliminates many forms of 
‘tion. 


: 


It would be impossible in this place to quote his 
facts and arguments in detail; those who read his 
book will find them presented with a most attractive 
lucidity; it is only necessary to indicate some of the 
leading points. In the first place, establishing the 
budget on a plan under which the Executive suggests 
expenditures and asks for money while the legislature 
ratifies and grants, creates a healthy relation between 
the two branches. The Executive assumes true re- 
sponsibility such as it never can have when expendi- 
tures are imposed on it, regardless of its own 
opinions or desires. Then, the legislature is placed 
in the position of holder of the purse strings with 
compelling functions of investigation, criticism and 
audit. Furthermore, those temptations to extra- 
vagance on mutual grounds, which are described in 
political slang as “‘log-rolling’’ are spared the legis- 
lators. At the same time, the plea that the freedom 
of the popular representatives is impaired if they 
are not permitted to originate expenditures is weak 
if not vapid. By resolution or the enactment of laws 
they can at any time do their duty to the people in 
this respect. If the Executive approves the bills or 
those are made law in contradiction to his views, he 
becomes obliged to ask for funds to provide for their 
execution. Otherwise he becomes clearly liable to 
impeachment or to censure and defeat in the next 
popular election. 

Probably it will be a good while before this com- 
plete budget system is put into operation at Wash- 
ington or in our state governments. The politicians 
will fight it to the last ditch as it will destroy their 
chief means of selfish peddling and plotting. But the 
subject is attracting much attention among political 
thinkers and all the wise ones favor it. The Institute 
of Government Research at Washington has published 
a series of treatises on it. The fight may be long, but 
there can be small doubt that in the long run it will 
win as all good causes do. 


SENATOR HIRAM BINGHAM 


Gf HE race of scholars in politics was by no means 

extinguished by the death of Senator Lodge. 
In the Senate as at present constituted there is at 
least one man whose background of history, of econom- 
ics and of the more classic types of literature is as 
vivid and stretches in broad perspective. That man 
is the new Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, William E. Borah. His is the rather erratic 
though convincing scholarship of the broadly human 
man of the West. In Senator-elect Bingham of Con- 
necticut we have another and decidedly interesting type 
of mind, a scholar in the sense of acquired knowledge 
extending over a broad horizon, but likewise some- 
thing of a crusader in his application of that scholar- 
ship to rather set views and theories. 
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For many years prior to our entry into the war, he 
had devoted himself to the study of Latin America, 
both as archeologist and historian and interpreter. 
Many of his discoveries in Peru pertaining to the 
earliest known civilizations have become notable. But 
he did not confine his interest to the mysterious past. 
He linked his daily impressions with the broader ques- 
tions of policy affecting the two new world continents. 
He became in time a bitter opponent of the continu- 
ance of the Monroe Doctrine, calling it in a rather 
sensational book, ‘‘an obsolete shibboleth.”’ . It can be 
reasonably expected that his views on this subject will 
do much to revive in the Senate a serious discussion of 
what the Doctrine has become, what it implies under 
the altered conditions of. today, and what its fate 
should be. This will be a healthy stimulus to a ques- 
tion that has been allowed to lie for too long among 
the museum classics of the Congressional Record. 

But there is still another side to Mr. Bingham that 
will broaden his influence at Washington and let it 
penetrate beyond the range of theory. He is a man 
of action as well as a student. At the outbreak of the 
war, although beyond the usual age for such a task, 
he became an air pilot, and closed his war career by 
commanding the aviation schools in France with head- 
quarters at Issoundun. As a military man he failed 
to show any extraordinary talents, but he was at least 
persistent and determined, and if the quality of airmen 
trained under him is any gauge of what these qualities 
are worth, they have a wholesome and far-reaching 
value. 


DR. CRAPSEY ON MODERNISM 
Ae remarkable utterance by Dr. Algernon 


S. Crapsey may be considered as a confirmation 
of the belief that there is a deep, widespread readiness 
of mind in the modern world to follow the teachings 
of Christianity when these teachings are expressed and 
exemplified with the zeal and clarity that belong to 
periods of vital faith. Dr. Crapsey was “deposed for 
heresy,” from the Protestant Episcopal Church, so 
we read in Who’s Who. Ina recent number of Books, 
the literary supplement of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, he reviews a book by Henry Emerson Fosdick, 
and one by Dean Shailer Mathews. Each of the books 
deals with the great battle in the Protestant churches 
between the Fundamentalists and the Modernists. 
Both books support the Modernists. Dr. Crapsey 
finds that every doctrine of orthodox Christianity has 
been rejected by these two champions of Modernism. 

And the “last of the heretics,’ Dr. Crapsey, then 
comments as follows— 

“Dr. Fosdick and Dean Mathews have been com- 
pelled to discard the traditional theology of the Chris- 
tian religion by the driving force of modern science. 
But the cause of the triumph of primitive and medi- 


aeval Christianity is as yet a secret hidden from 
modern theologian and the modern scientist, and 
hidden thing is the pacifistic communistic life of 
Christian Church as it was lived in the catacomh 
Rome in the days of Saint Sixtus and Saint Lawr 
and in the monasteries and convents of Englan 
the days of Saint Swithin and Saint Hilda. 

‘When that secret is rediscovered and applie 
human life such a reorganization of human so 
will come to pass as followed the preaching of $ 
Peter and Saint Paul in Rome and the renunci:z 
of the world by Saint Benedict. 

“The denatured Christianity of Dr. Fosdick 
Dean Mathews can no more save human society { 
dissolution in the twentieth century than the abs: 
morality of Seneca and the pious meditations of |} 
cus Aurelius could arrest the dissolution of Ro 
society in the second century.” 

We, in common with all Catholic Christians, ca 
believe with Dr. Crapsey that the driving forc 
Christianity, which conquered Paganism, transfor 
the ancient world, and created western. civiliz: 
was merely the alleged, “‘pacifistic, communistic’ 
ganization of the slaves of the Roman Em 
Such a cause seems altogether too inadequate t 
count for the tremendous results that followed 
birth of the Church. We believe that this driving 
was the spirit of Christ, put into operation in hu 
affairs in the way He directed, and still energeti 
at work. But we do agree with Dr. Crapsey thai 
“denatured Christianity” of the Modernists ca 
help our distracted society. The only reconstru 
power today is the same that began its work in the: 
Church and which now is again resurgent. | 


THE JOURNEY OF MANKINI 


RECENT contributor to The Commonwea 

covered and has made us heirs to a jew: 
first water, a quotation from Hermann Bahr, y 
crystallizes in one brief happy sentence years of ; 
ing for a phrase to express that which stares us 1 
face out of all the mythologies of the world—“) 
ever,” Bahr tells us (not at all “mystifyingly” but; 
a flood of illumination) “looks deeply enough int 
eyes of the antique world, will suddenly find our ) 
Jesus, looking at him through it.” We have bee 
long impatient of the labored ‘‘nature myth’-- 
straining effort to explain in material terms th 
vious fact of clinging memory, of tenacious hel 
to some obscure, more than half-forgotten thingt 
made life tolerable in hope, to some tattered rer! 
of revelation carried along through exile and deg? 
tion, through fire and ice and thawing flood aga’, 
mankind, on the ‘‘Long Journey” to Christianit’ 
eventual civilization. Making ample allowanc 
the filtering of some of the mythologies thi 
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istian or semi-Christian collators whereby some 
ree of Christian coloring might overspread the 
inal, hardly avoidably, there’s nevertheless in all 
smething which cannot be twisted to a nature myth 
235 through nature too, one sees His Eyes. 

This is true of the Mediterranean mythologies, of 
se of Northern Europe, of the legends of America, 
the solemn mysteries of India, the cultured phil- 
phies of China and Japan, of the simple mono- 
sm of Korea (overspread though it is by the sor- 
Shamanism of Mongolia and Thibet). Through 
these and even through the fetichism of savage 
es there looks out something always that is not 
erial nature, something that is prophetic, some- 
g elusive that links the lowest or the widest strayed 
juman tribes to a purpose and a hope. 

Ve know of no popular contemporary writer busied 
1 the sequence of human development (Fairfield 
orn, Wells, van Loon, Coffman, etc.) who does 
unconsciously—we are sure quite involuntarily and 
ontradiction to his own scheme of things—reveal 
truth of Bahr’s phrase; who does not fail utterly 
conceal the Eyes, no matter what veil he tries to 
w before them. This shabby rag of revelation 
nts us in all the “new discoveries” of world-old 
gs, by Mrs. Eddy, by Sir Oliver Lodge, by Conan 
le—(and in those by Sir Conan with good reason, 
he knows, from his old Stonyhurst days). 

lave we a man who on the chain of Bahr’s phrase 
link the beads of a real Long Journey of Mankind? 
ini has seen those Eyes through the grime and 
y reek of materialistic modern life. He has much 
he equipment necessary for the Journey; has he 
the sense of the prehistories of the human race? 


CANADIAN MEMORIALS 


TE have been much interested in a little pamphlet 

issued last year by the Canadian Department 
he Interior in which is recorded the erection of 
ul plates with inscriptions by the Historic Sites 
mittee of the National Parks Department, which 
sts record on the proper spots the existences of 
of the early Jesuit missions in Simcoe County, 
rio. It is fitting that the early labors of these de- 
d missionaries should be thus commemorated and 
18 admirably carried out by extracts in the pamph- 
rom the Travels and Explorations in New France, 
was then called during the years 1610-1679. For 
1s what the pamphlet consists of and, though we 
ot find space for quotations, we may say that the 
tcts have been most admirably chosen and within 
W Pages bring before us scenes from the lives of 
nissionaries and their converts which almost bring 
} to the eyes. The government of the Dominion 
well be congratulated on this piece of historical 
‘carried out under their directions. 


In connection with this matter of memorials in Can- 
ada it may not be amiss, since many persons from 
these states travel through Nova Scotia every year, 
to call attention to another object of interest. Most 
of our fellow-citizens land at Weymouth, travel up the 
west coast road traversing the lovely Annapolis Valley, 
and on their way to Halifax, pass through Annapolis 
Royal. There they should call a halt, for, with the 
single exception of Quebec, they are in the most in- 
teresting place from an historical point of view in the 
whole of Canada, this being the first place in the nor- 
thern part of the continent where white men made a 
permanent settlement. The fort then built has gone 
leaving no trace behind, but its site is marked by a 
tablet set up at the instance of the indefatigable Mr. 
L. M. Fortier, the Honorary Curator of the Museum 
(a most interesting place well worthy of a visit) whose 
knowledge of the history of the district is encyclo- 
paedic. The old fort of the Vauban pattern is still 
in existence at Annapolis and the museum is in what 
was once the officers’ quarters. In this connection 
a recent incident very pleasing to those who long for 
increased international amity cannot be passed over. 
When Port Royal, as it was then called—and what a 
pity that the name was ever changed to that of the 
dull Anne !—was handed over to the British troops 
in 1710, those British troops happened to be a Massa- 
chusetts regiment commanded by a Major Abbott. 

He took possession of the fort in the name of the 
British Sovereign and received the key of its main gate 
from the French governor. That key went to Boston 
with the Massachusetts regiment and there it remained, 
in the custody of the Boston Historical Society, until 
two years ago when by a most happy act of courtesy, 
very greatly appreciated by those to whom it was 
shown, that key was presented to the museum we have 
been speaking of and handed over to Mr. Fortier by 
a deputation from Boston consisting of Messrs. Julius 
H. Tuttle, Granville H. Norcross and T. Julien Silsby. 

Let the visitor also find time to turn in at the 
Catholic church and examine a metal tablet fixed within 
and near the door of entry. It also was erected by 
the exertions of Mr. Fortier, himself a member of the 
congregation of that church. It commemorates the 
baptism, in the chapel of the fort, of the first American 
Indian to become a Christian—Membertou, the chief 
of the neighboring tribe of Micmacs. This was in 
1606 and Membertou was a very old man for he is 
said to have been nearly one hundred years of age 
when in 1607 he led his men against the enemy. He 
died in 1611 and was buried with all the ceremonies 
of the Church. When we last visited that spot the 
chief of the neighboring reservation of Micmacs was 
well over ninety, though still hale and hearty, and, 
like all the four thousand or so of his tribe—with the 
exception of fourteen of whose religious affiliations 
we know nothing—a member of the Catholic Church. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


By CARLTON 


I. Catholic America 
Ce Americans, as a general rule, are 


too modest and too much on the defensive 

when they talk about their relations with their 
country. It is constantly dinned into their ears, until 
they come perilously near to believing it, that Cath- 
olicism is only one, and distinctly a lesser one, of the 
many factors which have made the United States of 
today. They take refuge in a monotonous repetition 
of a few isolated facts in American history: that 
Columbus was a Catholic, as were all the early dis- 
coverers and explorers; that Catholic St. Augustine 
was founded prior to Protestant Jamestown, and that 
Catholic Quebec antedated Protestant Plymouth; that 
Spanish friars and French Jesuits did noble missionary 
work among the Indians; that Catholic Maryland was 
the cradle of religious toleration; that a cousin of the 
first American bishop was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; that Irish Catholics fought valiantly 
in the Revolutionary war; that American Catholics 
generally have had their share, perhaps more than 
their share, in the successful outcome of all our na- 
tional wars; that two Catholic laymen at different 
times have held the high office of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; that at the 
present time almost a fifth of the population of this 
country are members of the Catholic Church. 

All this is true, but it misses the main point. For 
example, no sooner is the fame of Christopher 
Columbus invoked than clamor is raised among Nordic 
critics to the effect that America wasn’t discovered 
by Columbus at all, but by a certain Leif Ericsson. 
So a new and relatively unimportant issue is evoked; 
Catholics again take the defensive and attempt to 
prove that they are good Americans by proving that 
Leif himself was a Catholic. The latter, I think, 
can be done, but by the time the proof has lodged 
in American consciousness and the Improved Order 
of Leif is widespread, some ingenious non-Catholic of 
those distant days, presumably not a Nordic, will come 
forward with the claim that America wasn’t dis- 
covered by Leif Ericsson at all but by some earlier 
Chinaman. And then, I foresee, the loyalty of Amer- 
ican Catholics will hang a while longer in the balance. 

But the loyalty of American Catholics to this coun- 
try need not hang in the balance one instant, if they 
will but take higher and firmer ground. Let them 
advance boldly and grasp the significant truth that 
America is a daughter of the Catholic Church. Not 
only was this continent discovered and opened to the 
whole world by Catholics, but our country could not 
possibly be what it is now had it not been for Catholic 
Christianity. Let me repeat, America is a daughter 
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of the Catholic Church, more literally so than 
Europe. : 

I know that Mr. Hilaire Belloc has lately conte: 
in books and articles that Catholic Christianity | 
sentially European, but despite his brilliancy of i 
lect and his subtlety of logic I must here disagree 
him and express my belief that he in common 
many less thoughtful Americans takes too narrow 
too provincial a view of Catholicism. The Cat 
Church originated within a highly civilized en 
that embraced parts of Asia, Africa, and Eur 
what it did in spreading in a large part of Eu 
was to transform and transfigure an earlier and ; 
civilization; what it did much later in spreadin 
the American continents was to substitute its 
transcendent type of civilization in place of univer 
existing barbarism. America, so far as any 
degree of civilization is concerned, has always 
Christian; Europe, in that respect, has not always 
Christian. In other words, the Church has given) 
more to America than it has bestowed upon Eu: 
If it is European, then by a more potent token 
American too. 

In maintaining that America is a daughter oy 
Catholic Church, it must be recalled that the co: 
of Catholicism is broad and sweeping. It include 
merely the body of faithful now living in comm’ 
with the Holy See. It includes not merely th 
gregate of baptized persons in all ages and all ch 
It includes also, and perhaps chiefly, all effects 1: 
it has had upon private and social life. As sii 


is an idea, a type of culture, a habit, which is ‘ 
mitted not alone to its formal adherents but | 
human beings within its orbit of influence. Cai 
Christianity is the distinguishing mark of one c 
three or four great cultural areas of the eae | 
face: it has determined a set of customs and mai 
of moral principles and social observances, of ’ 
lectual concepts and artistic forms, which distir 
its own cultural area—Europe, the two America 
Philippines, and smaller regions in other continet 
and which mark off this cultural area unmiste 
from the Far Eastern cultural area of Bude! 
from the East Indian cultural area of Hinduism 
from the Middle Eastern and Central Africa 
tural area of Mohammedanism. | 

There are differences of form and substance 1 
the cultural area of Catholicism—within wha 
conveniently be called Christendom—but the 
minor differences in comparison with those whi! 
tain between Christendom as a whole and Islal 
between Christendom and the lands that are Bu 
The seven-day week beginning with Sunday, the P 
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: the vast literature springing from and referring 
he Bible of Old and New Testaments; certain 
is of architecture and painting; certain habits of 
ght and expression originating in the Christian 
rine of the Incarnation, in the idea of God made 
1: these, with much else, are as commonplace and 
ersal throughout Christendom as they are extra- 
vary or totally lacking among peoples influenced 
uddhism, Hinduism, or Mohammedanism. Such 
rences as do exist within Christendom are trace- 
to the varying degrees to which the Christian 
les have preserved their loyalty to Catholic tradi- 
and their allegiance to Catholic unity. There 
difference in cultural content and minor observy- 
3 between eastern Europe and southern Europe, 
een the habitat of the so-called Orthodox Greek 
ch and the lands that still constitute the core of 
Latin, Catholic Church; the former, while retain- 
nost of the Catholic traditions, has rejected the 
ol and the fact of Catholic unity. There are 
rences also between southern Europe and northern 
pe, between Catholic countries and Protestant 
ms; the latter, in repudiating the unity of the 
olic Church, have departed more or less from 
olic traditions. 
st of Protestantism it must be said that, despite 
lisintegration and deterioration to which it has 
ressively fallen prey since its separation from the 
cy in the sixteenth century, it has not altogether 
sd out its own Catholic heritage. There is not 
untry in Europe which was not Catholic for a 
r time than it has been Protestant; every national 
ture and every national art of any significance 
n under Catholic, not Protestant, auspices; certain 


social customs, the most conservative factors in human 
relationship, were so firmly fixed in the many centuries 
of Catholic unity that three hundred years of eccle- 
siastical disunity have been insufficient to revolutionize 
them. Protestantism did not exist when Christopher 
Columbus set foot on American soil; and although 
the bulk of the European emigrants who established 
English colonies in America in the seventeenth century, 
were Protestants, they had been so briefly separated 
from Catholic ancestors and Catholic traditions that 
the best of what they brought with them, no matter 
how unwittingly, was Catholic. In this light it is idle 
to discuss whether the Catholic Lord Baltimore or 
the Protestant Roger Williams was the first to cham- 
pion the principle of religious toleration. Similarly, 
it is as mistaken to minimize the contributions made 
by New England Protestants to the cause of American 
democracy as it is erroneous to fail to recognize the 
historical truth that democracy could never have oc- 
curred to New Englanders of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had it not been for an older tradi- 
tion of democratic guilds, democratic communes, insti- 
tutions of representative government, trials by juries 
of one’s peers, and Magna Chartas—an older tradi- 
tion, the whole of which was inextricably interwoven 
with the life and spirit of mediaeval, Catholic Europe. 

Turn wheresoever you will in these United States and 
study any institution or any ideal which has com- 
monly been regarded as an aspect of true Americanism, 
and you will discover that no matter who is imme- 
diately responsible for its erection or formulation, 
its embryo and antitype are to be found in Catholic 
theory or practice. This is what I mean by insisting 
that America is a daughter of the Catholic Church. 


MAKE RESPONSIBILITY REAL 


By THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


"seems strange that common sense is the one thing 
excluded from the discussion on “censorship” of 
books, plays, and the like, especially when it is 
eally a question of “censorship” at all! Between 
dvocates of extreme measures to prevent circula- 
»f obscene matter, and the noisy crew of ‘“‘artists,”’ 
latrists, professors, columnists and publishers 
uizing in the pornographic or near-pornographic, 
1s nothing for the plain man to do but curse with 
* impartiality both sides in the controversy, in 
they do but darken counsel. Can we not nail 
‘one or two clear facts and principles and see 
ter they do not point out a path which is practic- 
her there is or there is not such a thing as ob- 
v5 the law, at any rate, says there is, and common 
Supports the law. 


scenity is a matter either of good taste or of 


morals; the law says it is a question of morals, and 
common sense supports the law. Evidently, if the 
morals are concerned, questions of “taste” and of 
“art” are irrelevant. Good taste or good art cannot 
make good morals out of obscenity. 

But obscenity, we are told, is a matter which is rela- 
tive; a thing may be obscene for one generation and 
not for another, for one person and not for another. 
Let the contention be granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment; clearly it is possible that at any given time a 
given product of art or literature may be obscene for 
all people, or for most people; it is evident that there 
is no one for whom obscenity in some form cannot 
exist; whether a thing is obscene or not at any given 
time for all people or for some people is a question 
of fact at that time and in that place. What people 
is the law designed to protect? 

The law is designed to protect the public as a whole, 
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the average man or woman, the ordinary citizen. It 
is the publication of obscenity that the law penalizes. 
Therefore, as the law stands, the question is whether 
a book or a play or a picture is or is not obscene to the 
general public—a question of fact at a time and in a 
place. Who are the natural judges of fact in such a 
question? Is a university professor, an alienist, a 
“pink” editor, a publisher, a novelist, a columnist, a 
proper judge or a competent witness? Isa magistrate 
a competent judge? Obviously not. If obscenity be a 
relative thing, the proper final judge of fact in the case 
of a book or a play or a picture impugned under the 
law is a jury drawn from that public which the law 
is designed to protect. If common sense tells us any- 
thing at all on the subject, it tells us that the proper 
course for the law to take in such a case is a jury trial. 
If it is a case of a book, swear in a jury, hand the 
jurors twelve copies and let the verdict settle the mat- 
ter. There is no need of filling the courtroom with 
“expert” testimony, for if there be any truth in the 
theory of the law, the only witnesses whose testimony 
is valid are the jurors themselves. 

It is not a case for ‘‘censorship” for there is no 
“censorship” involved. ‘‘Art” is free and untram- 
meled, the liberty of the press is preserved, speech is 


free, but responsibility is enforced, and no one can 
fault with that. Any publisher whose “artistic w 
and desire for profits drives him to “take a chance 
free to do so provided that he is willing to take 
consequences, too. And thus we avoid the floo 
cant that fills the air from time to time, when s 
noisome piece of literary, dramatic or artistic fill 
attacked in the courts in a manner whose futilit 
enough to make strong men weep with rage at 
infantile strategy employed, while the panders pil 
their dollars. 

Responsibility, not “censorship,” is what is nee 
and it is all that is needed, but let us make resp 
bility real. If the law needs amendment let us an 
it by making obscenity a matter of jury trial. It 
be objected that an ordinary jury of plain citi 
would not be competent to deal with works of li 
ture, however well they might serve in judging 
lower, unmistakable cases of obscene publications. 
special juries, surely, could be empanelled. The 
also the right exercised by attorneys in the defen: 
challenging jurors which could serve to make juri 
these cases well selected and responsible. In any’ 
we trust a man’s life to a jury: what has “art” to 
from it? 


’ 
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| 
By HENDRIK WILLEM van LOON | 


famous newspaper. It stands forth amidst the 

dreary marshes of contemporary journalism as 
the Rock of Tradition, the one and only relic of a 
better and more enlightened day when newspapermen 
were newspapermen and dared to speak their mind 
without bothering about the private tastes and public 
prejudices of their owners, their wives, or poodle-dogs. 

And I spake—‘‘Behold, here is your chance to do 
a great thing in the land of Manhattan. Whenever 
there is a just cause that asks a champion, you sharpen 
the edge of your adamant Vernunft upon the granite 
stone of reason and bestow upon an agonized world 
the most convincing, the most penetrating, yea, the 
dullest editorials that ever were devoted to a good 
cause. Buckle on your most shining armor and follow 
me to the nearest news-stand. There you will find, 
available for common use (and at a small cost) the 
foulest collection of smut, dirt and plain pornography 
ever offered to an unsuspecting public in the name of 
Literature. Smite these corrupters of our children’s 
morals with the glorious wrath of your outraged de- 
cency, and be forever praised.” 

But just then a great contest was raging between 
two mighty political parties and the tri-cornered fight 
which followed took up all available space—and I had 
clamored in vain, for absolutely nothing was done. 


A BOUT a year ago I went to the editor of a 


Then I crossed the street and wearily betook m: 
to a magazine devoted exclusively to the interes) 
the under-dog. Never mind the color of the ant 
Provided that he be a bona fide, one hundred pe? 
pure, A-1, three star under-dog, he is sure of a her 
within the editorial sanctum. And once more I 
and said—‘‘Ah, ye faithful Galahads, ye who lov: 
low and brown and green and pink and purple m! 
the way from Uvkusigsat Fjord to Tierra del Fe 
here is your chance. This time our own childrer: 
own little darlings, are in danger. They cry out, 
as my Lord Ghandi, and although they wear }! 
loons and eat steaks (the largest steaks avail’ 
their need is great. Send one of your clever su 
to the nearest newspaper stand. He will ther 
cover a collection of sluttish, abominable and ‘f 
genous literature in such quantities that it can p 
an entire continent. Denounce the greedy scouli 
who print it, and gain our everlasting gratitud« 

But a real estate agent in an obscure suburt0 
remote western town had refused to sell a hove 
a Negro. Hence Democracy was on the vere 
collapse. Societies for the propagation of ever h 
and societies for the suppression of everythin ‘ 
were beginning to stir. Amidst the din of batt, 
little suggestion was ignominiously dropped in) 


waste-paper basket. 
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ut, to misquote the excellent Doctor Martinus— 
shall have my say if the world were as full of in- 
srent editors as New York is full of taxis.”” And for 
_of a convenient church door, I shall hammer my 
es to the hospitable wall of The Commonweal and 
all proclaim here and now, and as loudly as I can, 
our country is being overrun with and by a putrid 
am of the most despicable, the most iniquitous, and 
he whole the most dangerous form of a degraded 
ety of literature; that this stuff is being publicly 
and publicly sent through the mails; and that so 
no authority, public or otherwise, seems to be will- 
or able to stop the dissemination of this literary 
yage. So that is that. 
f the Postmaster General thinks that I exaggerate, 
rdially invite His Honor to meet me in New York 
I shall then take him on a little tour of inspection 
within one hour I promise to show him more 
ted filth than we would be able to find by a week 
illigent searching along the wicked avenues of those 
ed European cities which our professional moral- 
are forever holding up as the legitimate heirs to 
ym and Gomorrah. 
urthermore, this degraded stuff is not a monopoly 
he metropolis. It is sold just as openly in Yellow 
ngs, Ohio, as in Homer, N. Y., or any other hamlet 
ur fair land. It is ubiquitous. It is printed by the 
and sold by the bale. It has millions of dollars 
nd it. And it is of recent origin. The men who 
ish it make the early productions of the Hearst 
s look like mild little Sunday school tracts. And 
st of all, they commit their crime in the name of 
Ith, of Morals, of the Purity of the Home, and 
cover their tracks so cleverly that the ordinary 
on who is a post-office inspector or a professional 
or shouts—‘‘Why, this is fine stuff. It reads like 
Sheik, the book that had such beautiful passages 
it Arabian sunsets,”’ and takes it home to his little 
who is studying shorthand and is making ready for 
reer on the grand opera stage. 
f course, it is an utter absurdity that I should be 
sed to write this. I have all my life fought against 
arship. I have frequently helped to hold the gate 
he Republic of Letters when worthy reformers 
| to push their unwelcome selves into that delect- 
realm of literature. Hence I can hardly qualify 
he role of Public Prosecutor. 
t the same time, I have two boys of my own. I 
'them to read most of the books which the Uplift 
herhood has placed on their little index. But I 
Speak words not fit for publication in a respect- 
magazine if I ever find them in the possession of 
of those utterly corrupt sheets which Messiecurs 
ter, Ford et al. in their holy zeal and their unholy 
rance have overlooked or which (as is becoming 
asingly clear) they purposely overlook because 
are afraid to attack a fortress which is defended 
I the shyster lawyers of half a dozen metropolai. 


If ’twere merely a little fly-by-night publisher, then 
indeed there would be a chance to gain an easy victory 
and derive much publicity and great credit as a public 
benefactor, at practically no risk. Besides, the poor 
publisher might try to give the world something new 
in literature. That fact in itself would assure the 
lynching party the sympathy of our half-literate mil- 
lions. Their Republic ‘‘n’a pas besoin d’hommes de 
lettres!” But if they fail to appreciate nudity, they 
can understand nakedness. Hence while they would 
cheerfully impale the wretch who would dare to print 
a reproduction of some sublime bit of ancient statuary, 
they would just as eagerly rally to the defense of that 
well-beloved editor who presents them twice a week 
with a photograph of Lizzie the Cloak Model in di- 
verse stages of semi-undressedness. When further- 
more, said editor adds the intimate story of Lizzie’s 
life with all its most objectionable and d’Annunzioesque 
details, he is their friend for life. Do they feel that 
their own daughters are degraded by the perusal of 
such nefarious drivel? By no means! For in the last 
paragraph, the editor (who knows his job) informs 
them that Lizzie has now turned over a new leaf and 
that she is conducting a class of darling little Sunday 
scholars and leads an exemplary life. Being intrinsi- 
cally besotted by a perverse ideal of morality, the as- 
sembled boobs then give three cheers for the Sunday 
school ma’am and promptly forget the street-walker. 

Here I pause to offer my apologies to the street- 
walker. Compared to the heroines in the aforemen- 
tioned stories, the average prostitute is an honest and 
honorable woman. For she is bad in the accepted 
sense of the word. She knows that she is bad. She 
makes no bones about being bad. Whereas the leading 
ladies in aforementioned fables are nasty little crea- 
tures who are utterly corrupt, but who successfully 
demonstrate the truth of that lowest of all modern 
maxims which bids us not to worry as long as ‘“‘we 
can get away with it.” 

I repeat that if the reader thinks that I am making 
a mountain out of a molehill, the true test lies around 
the nearest corner. Let him or her put on his or her 
galoshes and inspect a news-stand, or the magazine 
section of a department store. He will there find a 
collection of “revelations,” ‘dreams,’ ‘‘romances” 
and “confessions” which in their true nature are noth- 
ing but thinly veiled pornography. If he or she has 
a spare quarter, I shall ask him or her to do me a 
favor. Let him buy a copy. Let him take it home 
and read it. Then after half an hour’s gargling with 
strong disinfectants, I want him or her to light a 
cigarette and ponder upon the strange duality of our 
oficial world, which makes a cannibal feast of a book 
when it contains the word “belly,” and which permits 
the publication and the dissemination of whole wagon 
loads of stories which Louis XV would have ordered 
burned by the public hangman and which would have 
made Casanova blush with shame. 
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New York City, N. Y. 
O the Editor :—In the first number of The Com- 


monweal received I was pained to see your some- 

what flippant comments on the Boyd-Sumner de- 
bate. It was the pain of disappointment because I 
expected to find your publication at least in pronounced 
opposition to the immorality which is the outstanding 
feature of current fiction. 

You will answer that you are opposed to it perhaps. 
So will every one decent who knows anything about 
how bad conditions have become. 

But what are you or they doing to abate the evil? 
Mr. Sumner is one of those who not only opposes 
harmful publications but he is also among those who 
have started a crusade against them in the only prac- 
ticable way we have been able to devise. 

In that movement I took the initiative by calling a 
conference at the Hotel Astor, in the winter of 1922. 
Cardinal Hayes (then Archbishop) deputed Monsig- 
nor Lavelle to attend as his personal representative. 
Bishop Manning sent a representative, also. The 
Federation of Churches (Protestant) was repre- 
sented, as were the Salvation Army and a goodly num- 
ber of religious, patriotic and civic organizations. A 
gepresentative of the District Attorney’s office was in- 
gited to inform us on the practical difficulties blocking 
enforcement of the old anti-obscenity statute. Mr. 
Meyers was selected by Mr. Banton and sent to 
represent his office. 

After a general discussion of conditions in the pub- 
lishing field, all agreeing that they were intolerable, a 
committee was authorized to recommend appropriate 
legislation. Mr. Martin Conboy, Mr. John S. Sum- 
ner, Mr. Meyers and myself were the committee 
selected. We met repeatedly and after most careful 
consideration of the problem, drafted the bill which 
has been before two sessions of the legislature. 

Its purpose is to stop up the holes punched in the 
law by the courts. It was on the recommendation of 
Mr. Meyers that the provision permitting a prosecu- 
tion to be based on a part of a publication was inserted. 
We found that the federal courts did just that in en- 
forcing the United States statute, making it a crime to 
deposit obscene prints or objects in the mail. Our 
statute in respect of the descriptive terms employed to 
designate the things forbidden is the same as the fed- 
eral statute in substance. Furthermore, the law of 
Massachusetts, which is effectively enforced, prohibits 
publications “containing” obscene language. 

You see we were eminently practical. No substan- 
tive changes in the existing law are proposed. Our 
amendments would restore the obvious meaning of the 
statute and change the procedure to conform to that of 
the federal courts, which really give the only common 


sense meaning to the law of which it is susceptib 

Our critics are not honest. They are financially ; 
terested. Unfortunately they control practically ; 
the instrumentalities of printed intelligence. Ey 
the little country newspapers are induced by the pre 
associations, which control their advertising, to jc 
in the absurd cry of censorship against our measure. 

That objection you mention, about prosecutio 
based on a word, or a few words of a publication 
merit, is one that has been raised by the defendant 
any number of prosecutions. ‘The courts have su 
marily disposed of it as often, as of no force. T 
courts are ruled by common sense and charged wi 
the duty to see that no injustice is done and that eye 
law is construed reasonably and so as to promo 
justice. No court may become the instrument of j 
justice or oppression. The federal courts right he 
in New York entertain prosecutions based on part 
a book. They have been doing so for years and yea 
Yet never has a book of merit been attacked. So. 
the law of Massachusetts, the native state of Americ: 
literature, one might say. The Massachusetts statu 
makes any obscene language contained in a book tl 
basis of a prosecution. In perhaps a dozen oth 
states, similar language is found in their obsceni 
statutes. Yet worthy works never have been molest 
in any of them. The danger from such a proyisic 
is purely imaginary. 

Get it clearly in mind that we are dealing wi 
crime—a crime older than the common law. Befo 
any prosecution can be instituted, someone must accu 
his neighbor of a crime. One who does that, assum 
a dangerous responsibility. An acquittal means th: 
the defendant has a right of action against his accus 
for malicious prosecution. Dozens of such cases ha 
been tried before me. Indeed, the Society for ti 
Suppression of Vice was so sued a few years ago ar 
suffered a judgment for $2,500 against it, which w: 
afirmed by the Court of Appeals. Of course, accrut 
costs and interest made the sum much larger, not | 
mention the legal fees and other expenses of the jud 
ment debtor. 

We must make the meshes of the legal net sma 
enough to catch our fish or we might as well stop fis 
ing. The laws against speeding in order to preve 
reckless driving had to be so formed that multitud 
habitually violated them with impunity. Indeed, tra 
fic officers at times urge drivers to illegal speed. T! 
ordinances against obstructing sidewalks are anoth 
illustration of the dozens of laws technically violate 
every minute but never enforced against the violator 
Yet these laws are universally recognized as necessai 
to promote public safety and good order. As tl 
Court of Appeals remarked of the obscenity statut 
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tere is little fear of a miscarriage of justice before 
sdiscreet judge. 

Again let me return to the question—if our mode of 
cocedure to abate the evil of obscene prints is unwise, 
at do you propose? What does anyone propose 
stside of our movement? When will someone pro- 
ise something else to correct conditions? 

We are wedded to no particular plan. We came to 
‘r conclusions only after a most critical study of con- 
ions and drafted our bill with exceeding care. Let 
snebody else propose something better. We do not 
sre what the proposed remedy might be, we would 
fyor it so long as its honest intent and promised re- 
st were the suppression of obscene publications. But 
sar in mind that the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
1s never been able to devise any effective means of 
bing printed obscenity, except by prosecuting and 
wnishing it as a crime against society. 

All the big newspapers and all their subordinate 
jws agencies are closed to us. My prediction is that 
> New York Evening Post will not again give space 
‘our side of the question. All the newspapers printed 
jr stuff at the beginning. They closed their columns 
‘ht up, except to misrepresent and abuse as soon as it 
;s made known to them that the big publishing houses 
(re a unit against our proposed, or any, amendments 
‘the present law. It suits them perfectly because it 
13 come to as good as no law at all through judicial 
‘erpretation—interpretation which is at variance 
th the construction placed upon their similar laws in 
ery state in the union, in England and throughout 
|} Anglo-Saxon world. That our law is dead is 
oved by the facts before our eyes in the free circula- 
in of printed immorality—in flood volume every- 
vere. 

Again, if you do not like our bill, what do you pro- 
se? How shall we effectively deal with this menac- 
; evil of printed and pictured indecency? 

JoHN Forp. 


THE SKY 


By MARY KOLARS 


| ASN’T it Ruskin who prepared a detailed study 

of the various types of cloud, and their appear- 
es at different altitudes? I have not read the book, 
«if, when I do read it, I find that he was able to 
‘ke anything of the subject, I shall be very surprised. 
€ two other most beautiful things in the world, 
ter and trees, offer a predictable variety of mood, 
il suggest, even in their moments of wildest life, gov- 
ling laws that are stable and seizable. But the 
‘vens (I mean, of course, the daytime heavens, a 
“nomenon within the scope of our active lives; at 
ht the curtain is merely pulled away, and infinity is 
‘In on us) these daytime heavens hardly seem to be 
vart of nature. They are a separate dispensation. 
it upon them has been'put the constraint of form and 
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appointed return. They are free, with a freedom re- 
established from moment to moment, perpetually. They 


are the last refuge of the fettered soul. Into that 
bright anarchy it can escape and be renewed. 
It needs this escape. We are made so. Ancient 


mankind sought refuge from the meaning of life, and 
Christian mankind made the impulse honorable. The 
Saturnalia was baptized into the Feast of Fools. Now 
our tides no longer run so high; our vitality no longer 
demands to be eased so violently; but even now, besides 
the exquisite irrationalities of sport and the produc- 
tions of the professional humorist, the world’s sal- 
aried court jester, there remains an abundance of plain, 
Christian nonsense to prove that the impulse is not 
dead. Man still refuses, at times, the glory and burden 
of law. He still must escape. 

And the choicest of all escapes is to watch the sky. 
We thereby escape even from the need of formulating 
our own caprice, and follow instead the caprice of God. 
For it is not without meaning that the heavens alone 
have resisted the designations of man. Everything 
else he has tamed with his understanding and fettered 
with his concepts. He has watched and classified the 
sea and the land beyond the power to surprise him 
further. But the sky he cannot conquer. No eye has 
the perspective on that immeasurable movement, no 
patience can outwear that immortal change. The 
heavens are incomprehensible, and it is precisely in 
this that the soul finds its pleasure and its secret rest. 
It is delivered, for once, from the effort of understand- 
ing, and it still remains in the region of delight—the 
immediate delight of a prodigally and yet delicately 
gratified sense. The mind cannot come in to appropri- 
ate this joy, to order it, sophisticate it and spoil it. 
Whatever avenue opens into the soul through the vision 
is opened here directly, by sweep, movement and color 
alone. That part of us which laboriously joins thing 
to thing to make a thought, is left behind; and to mis- 
lay it is always a refreshing and recreating experience. 

“The heavens’”—so ran some words which I once 
came upon in a book, and which made an ineffaceable 
impression on me—‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” For a gloss on that text, lie on the grass on a 
hot, breathlessly blue day in high summer. See the 
white continents moving without cessation above you. 
Watch those beautiful, unnameable shapes which, at 
every moment, pass out of being forever. Ponder the 
opulence of that eternal rejection, the unsearchable 
gaiety of that endless renewal of change. What divine 
needlessness, what divine wilfulness, what reckless folly 
of beauty! Here, surely here, is the glory of God. 
Here is His playground, His holiday. Here is the 
warrant and archtype of our need for largeness, for 
carelessness, for play. All else He has struck into 
orderly being, and tethered to law: the tree stands 
where the acorn fell, the water must run down to the 
sea. The earth is sober and dutiful. But there is 
laughter in the heavens. 
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Wild Geese (1740) 


There’s a cloud across the moon, 
And a boat that rocks below, 
And it’s “Come!” the breakers croon 
“While the tide is at the flow.” 
Oh! the keening and the crying, 
When the Wild Geese would be flying, 
From a land that, sore and sighing, 
Lets them go. 


There’s a regiment in France 
That they call the “Irlandaise,” 
But it’s oh! the weary dance 
That their fife and bugle plays. 
And it’s oh! the heavy measure, 
And the piping without pleasure, 
If the heart that was your treasure 
Bleeds and pays. 


There’s a shadow on my heart 
Like the shadow on the sea: 
But the sooner, love, we part, 
Sure the sooner home you'll be. 
Oh! the dancing and the singing, 
When the Wild Geese west come winging, 
Bringing back their king, and bringing 
Mine to me. 
Henry LoNGAN Stuart. 


Tides 


Some tell us bitterly that true love dies— 
And speak too quickly, waiting not the rise 
Of strong returning tides that greet our eyes. 


For love, though deep and fickle, like the sea 
Obeys the uncomprehended moon. And we 
Observe its ebb and flow bewilderedly. 


Its tidal waters are without a chart; 
Their altering rhythm is beyond our art; 
Each tide’s a vast astonishment of heart. 


Yet love shall yet unfluctuating be: 
No moons will kindle in eternity 
To draw the tides of the abolished sea. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Aj ifter 


Those were the hills I climbed; and those were the deep waters 


That I came through, 
And these were thorn-branched woods that tore my fingers 
What time a sharp wind blew; 
Those were the hills that seemed an end of climbing— 
How far below they lie, 
And oh, how clear the sunlight and blue dreaming 
On this untroubled sky! 
MarcGARET WIDDEMER. 


The Inebriate 


How beautiful he was! How terrible! 
His face seemed to come straight out of Heaven; 
But his heart was Hell! 
The head on his haughty shoulders seemed to wear 
The morning for a crown; his step had grace 
As of some wild thing on the mountain-side; his stare 
Was a command like lightning in his face. 
We saw him take a thousand hearts to crush 
Within his grasping maniac hand; 
Equal to him was gold of faithfulness, or blush 
Of maidenhood, or harlot shame, or thought of fatherland 
Was he young or old ?—He was faun in his body’s lines; 
The angel in his smile, from out the drunkard’s bowl 
drained, 
Took the Destroyer’s tempest-warning signs— 
Till horrible threat remained. 
Was there a softness in that heart? A love 
For anything?’—Ah, yes—one brothel breast— 
One carnal, hopeless lust, above 
All others—left his soul no rest; 
But when the flame swept round his clouded head 
The finer visions melted into doubt, 
Until that heaven-aborted weakness too was dead !— 
Let the mad world tonight, look out, look out! 
How beautiful he was!—How terrible !— 
His face seemed to come straight out of Heaven, 
But his heart was Hell! 
THomas WALSH. 


Flere on the Cliff’s Green Edge 


Here on the cliff’s green edge I lie 
And set my spirit free 

Between the azure of the sky, 
The sapphire of the sea. 


Oh endless blue! Oh day most fair! 
Now restless waters sleep. 

My soul dissolves upon the air 
And floats upon the deep. 


With yonder shining cloud I pass, 
With yonder gull I fly. 

I am the flower in the grass, 
I am the sea and sky. 


Marion CuMMINGS.. 


Immortality 


Said I to Death—‘‘Thou cruel one, 
Why dost thou steal my life from me?” — 

Said Death to me—““Thou foolish one, 
I do but give Life unto thee!” 


FREDERICK’ CORCORAN. 
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[HE triumphant success of Walter Hampden’s 
| superb production of Cyrano de Bergerac and the 
* golden encomiums that have been heaped upon 
n for his spiritual performance of the gallant Gas- 
zin this heroic comedy have come as the logical cul- 
nation of a career of long and careful preparation, 
patient persistence, and of dauntless courage. In 
sent seasons, he has given us the finest Hamlet since 
lwin Booth’s, the greatest Othello since Salvini’s, 
dthe sturdiest Macbeth 
thin the memory of liv- 
x theatre-goers; he has 
ywn us a Shylock utterly 
ferent from Henry Irv- 
’s, yet almost equally 
pressive, a Sir Giles 
verreach that ranks 
ith that of E. L. Daven- 
rt, a gallant and charm- 
i: Romeo and a Petru- 
-o that is brisk and bril- 
int. No other actor of 
2 present time has at- 
iapted so many of the 
atest roles in the his- 
‘y of the drama nor 
ed any of these utterly 
ferent parts with equal 
vellence; yet now that 
alter Hampden has 
in general acknowledg- 
int as the leader of the 
hierican stage, I think 
(s of his talents as an 
or than I do of those 
sonal qualities which 
‘ount for his career and 
‘ which we have no 
ier name than charac. 
, 

[t happens that I am 
le to write of Walter 
-mpden intimately, because I have been a witness of 
\ry step in his career. Thirty years ago, we were 
lismates in school together, and we have been insep- 
ible ever since. In 1896, at the old Polytechnic 
‘paratory School in Brooklyn, the senior class gave 
erformance of The Merchant of Venice, under the 
iction of that memorable teacher of rhetoric, the 
1: Professor Brainerd Kellogg. On this occasion, 
\Iter Flampden Dougherty, because of his deep 
‘ce, was chosen to depict the part of Shylock, and, 
cause of my extremely slender waist, I was chosen to 
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THE CAREER OF WALTER HAMPDEN 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 


impersonate Nerissa. Both of us decided then and 
there that Walter should be an actor in the years to 
come and that I should devote my energies to some 
other occupation. 

Walter Hampden did not come of a theatrical 
family. His father, the late J. Hampden Dougherty, 
was one of the foremost lawyers in the greater city of 
New York and served as Commissioner of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity in the municipal cabinet when 
Seth Low was mayor. 
Walter’s elder brother, 
Paul Dougherty, went in 
for landscape painting and 
now is internationally fa- 
mous as a painter of the 
sea. [The Dougherty boys 
were brought up in an at- 
mosphere of culture and 
refinement and were 
strongly influenced by the 
literary scholarship and 
excellent artistic taste of 
their distinguished father. 

Immediately after grad- 
uating from _ college, 
Walter spent a year in 
Paris, living in the Latin 
Quarter with his elder 
brother Paul, the land- 
scape painter. He studied 
reading with Georges 
Berr and acting with Sil- 
vain, both members of the 
Comédie Francaise; he 
studied singing with the 
foremost teacher of the 
Opéra; he practised fenc- 
ing, and _ assiduously 
played the ’cello; he tried, 
in every way, to lay out a 
firm technical foundation 
for his future career on 
the stage. Then, at the age of twenty-one, he 
went to England, and, accepting the advice of his 
father’s friend, Sir Sidney Lee, he became an appren- 
tice in the Shakespearian touring company of F. R. 
(now Sir Frank) Benson. 

The Benson company was at that time the best of 
all training schools for actors in the English-speaking 
world; and, now that it has ceased to be, our stage will 
be the poorer for its passing. During the years of his 
apprenticeship with Benson, Walter Hampden played 
more than seventy different parts in various plays of 
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Shakespeare ; and, when he went up to London as lead- 
ing man for Oscar Asche (another old Bensonian) and 
Lily Brayton, he knew how to read, to stand, to move, 
to wear costumes and to act. When he was twenty- 
five years old, he was engaged to play Laertes to the 
Hamlet of H. B. Irving; but Irving was suddenly 
stricken with laryngitis and lost his voice completely, 
and the manager (another old Bensonian named Otho 
Stuart) with the production otherwise prepared to 
open, decided to risk the undertaking with Walter 
Hampden in the leading role. Hampden, of course, 
was thoroughly familiar with the play, because he had 
already acted no less than seven different parts in the 
cast; and he was able to acquit himself creditably as 
the Prince of Denmark, at the early age of twenty-five. 

After seven years of acting on the English stage, 
Walter Hampden returned to his native country to 
produce The Servant in the House, which had been 
written for him by Charles Rann Kennedy. The great 
success of this extraordinary play is still a matter of 
vivid memory, for the piece has held the stage for over 
fifteen years. Hampden played the Christ-like role of 
Manson for three seasons; and the lofty spiritual 
beauty of this great performance drew thousands of 
religious people to the theatre who ordinarily had been 
accustomed to regard the playhouse not as a friend 
but as an enemy to the church. 

It was not merely his talent as an actor but also his 
exceptionally beautiful character as a man that made 
Walter Hampden’s performance of Manson such a 
perfect thing; but the reputation that he gained by his 
rendition of this part actually hindered for some time 
the advancement of his career as a histrionic artist. 
The managers, accustomed to casting parts according 
to type, were easily convinced that an actor who could 
play this Christ-like role so perfectly must be incapable 
of playing any other kind of part; and, for several sub- 
sequent seasons, Walter Hampden was left out of con- 
sideration when important roles were being dealt out. 

Finally, in the fall of 1918, Walter Hampden de- 
cided to become his own manager and to attempt the 
staggering task of rallying around him that minority 
of the theatre-going public which might be willing to 
support the greatest plays in the world. He scraped 
together all of the cash capital that he had saved, 
rented the Plymouth Theatre in New York for three 
special matinées, assembled and rehearsed a company, 
and presented the tragedy of Hamlet. At the close of 
the third performance, at the uncomfortable hour of 
six P. M., the entire audience stood cheering in their 
places; and Hampden, in a curtain speech, promised to 
continue the special matinées so long as the public cared 
to come. Thereafter, in that initial season, he played 
the part of Hamlet more than 125 times, at strange 
hours and in many different theatres, with an avid 
public following him around from place to place; and 
he ended the season with a profit of $3,000. 

During the course of the following five years, he 


gradually added to his repertory the parts of Mach: 
Petruchio, Shylock, Romeo, Sir Giles Overreach, ; 
Othello; he gathered together an earnest group 
young apprentices and trained them into an effic 
repertory company, so that any one of them is | 
pared, at an hour’s notice, to play at least three 
ferent parts in each of the standard plays in the : 
ertory; he toured the country from coast to co 
rallying the cultured citizens of every city to the stz 
ard of the classic drama; and he reinvested his sr 
profits in stage-sets and costumes designed by 
exceptionally able artist, Claude Bragdon. 

Then, after five years of patient preparation, 
decided to risk his all upon the vast adventure of | 
ducing Cyrano de Bergerac in New York for the | 
time in more than twenty years. In order to dot 
he rented the National Theatre for a year, at a cos 
$100,000. The scenery and costumes cost appr 
mately $50,000; and the running expenses of the | 
duction were calculated in advance at $13,000 a w 
in New York, and at $19,500 a week if the play shc 
ever be taken out upon the road. Unless Cyrano shc 
achieve an immediate and overwhelming  succ 
Walter Hampden would be ruined as a manager 
his career as an actor would be ended. Yet, thro 
out the perilous weeks of rehearsal in October; 1¢ 
he went about his work with his usual unrufiled c: 
thinking always of the other actors in his company 
never worrying about himself. Once, and only o 
he lost his temper because of the inefficiency of a 
ordinate; and he denounced this inefficiency wit 
proper indignation. Thereupon, one of the st 
hands was heard to remark—“I’ve been waitin’ 
weeks for that guy to lose his temper; an’, wher 
did, he didn’t even say ‘damn.’ ”’ | 

Cyrano de Bergerac achieved its destined triu 
on the night of November 1, 1923. After the fo 
act, when the whole house was cheering and the cr 
were beaming up and down the aisles, I went behin 
Walter’s dressing-room. ‘‘It’s all right,” I said, | 
needn’t jump into the river.” ‘“That’s good,” he 
swered, ‘‘now I shall have time to rehearse Otl 
properly. It’s a greater play than Cyrano, and k 
better in the part.’ 

This little article is necessarily written in advan 
Walter Hampden’s first appearance in New Yor 
the part of the Moor in Othello; but he has acti 
sixty times in different cities on the road, in pref. 
tion for this Metropolitan appearance, and I have‘ 
him play the part before an audience in Los Angl 
in Hartford, and in Brooklyn. It seems to met 
finest and the noblest of his Shakespearian creat) 
though Hampden himself prefers his performan¢ 
Hamlet, because he has now played the Prince nt 
500 times and feels that he has approached i 
nearly his ultimate rendition of this rdle than he 


yet been able to approach his own ideal pectian 
of the Moor. 
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BISHOPS AND BRAINS 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


| by month record their “Clinical Notes” in the 
— pages of The American Mercury—in this case 
jore than suspect the diagnostician to be Mr. H. L. 
.ncken—has written some pungent pages in the De- 
‘aber issue concerning the deathbed symptoms of the 
‘ Klux Klan. I am not keenly interested in what 
. Mencken has to say on this rather threadbare 
wject, although I hope his prediction of the early 
inise of the subject of observation speedily comes 
1e; but I find what he has to say concerning the effect 
'the passing of the Klan on the Catholic Church in 
| United States to be of more than usual importance. 
. Mencken pays his compliments to the dignity and 
‘cretion with which he thinks that Catholics, in the 
‘in, have borne the assault of the bigots. ‘The net 
ult of the Ku Klux buffoonery,” says Mr. Mencken, 
ace it runs its course, will be, I believe, vast profit 
‘the Church of Rome in the republic. the 
ager is, indeed, that Holy Church will come out of 
| combat, now beginning to languish, with such flying 
‘ors that its General Staff will grow somewhat cocky, 
il so overlook some weak spots in its defences. One 
those weak spots, in America, lies in the inferiority 
its higher clergy, compared to their predecessors of 
last generation. To say that the Church has failed 
produce another Cardinal Gibbons is to say only 
at is both melancholy and obvious. The pres- 
hierarchy, it seems to me, shows no sign whatever 
producing a leader of equal or comparable skill.”’ 
Mr. Mencken continues with some more or less ap- 
ypriate animadversions on what he deems to be the 
dolitic conduct of some members of the hierarchy on 
‘ious occasions. He then throws out suggestions 
t the Church, in the days of prosperity which he 
‘$ are coming for it, may run into squally weather. 
'e absence, which he seems to take for granted, of 
h mental ability on the part of the higher command 
‘board the bark of Peter may be responsible, he 
aks, for troubles that might be avoided were the 
dership more comparable with that supplied by 
cdinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. 

Mr. Mencken’s remarks remind me of a passage in 
esterton’s story of The Man Who Was Thursday, 
rein the anarchist relates his many misadventures 
‘Tying to disguise himself by assuming not only the 
‘5 but the mental habits of respectable members of 
tety in order that in this way he may penetrate the 
*r courts of civilization, for the ulterior purpose of 
wing the whole business sky-high. One of the parts 
selected for this purpose was that of a bishop. He 
d the literature concerning bishops, at least the 
tature supplied by anti-clerical and_ secularist 


) NE of the two literary pathologists who month 
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sources. He then proceeded to carry out his concep- 
tion of a bishop, with the sad result that he was nabbed 
by the police as a patent imposter in the first public 
place where he ventured to try out the part. 

It seems to me that Mr. Mencken’s notion of 
the part played by bishops in the affairs of the Catholic 
Church is rather amateurish, and smacks of the meth- 
ods of the inexperienced anarchist in Chesterton’s 
story—I hasten to add, however, that it is a conception 
shared by a great many others than Mr. Mencken, par- 
ticularly by those whose single standard of civilization 
is what is termed “‘the intellect,” or, in general, intellec- 
tual attainments and ability. Mr. Mencken is the 
champion press-agent, in this country, of the Superman 
superstition (Supermania, it might be called). His 
advocacy of the aristocracy of brains throws him into 
strange company at times. For example, it places him 
in the company of such advocates of purely govern- 
mental supervision of human affairs as Professor 
Albert Edward Wiggam, who worships brains with 
such gusto that he has written a big book, indeed 
several of them, urging us all to set at the head of the 
state a bureau of eugenists who will so regulate mar- 
riages and births that in the end we shall be a nation 
of intellectual supermen, bossed by the most superior 
one of the lot, who, obviously, will be a scientist like 
Mr. Wiggam. When that happy day arrives, no doubt, 
a man of letters of Mr. Mencken’s type will become 
the official propagandist of the new régime. 

Whether there are or are not men among the Amer- 
ican hierarchy of today who have the mental ability of 
that very great man, the late Cardinal Gibbons, or of 
that perhaps even greater man, Archbishop Ireland, 
may or may not be so. That it is at all times eminently 
desirable to have among the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church great intellectual leaders should go without 
question. All Catholics would feel sad if they really 
shared the view held by Mr. Mencken of the striking 
inferiority of the present intellectual equipment of the 
American bishops. They at least equal him in his 
admiration and respect for the great qualities of the 
two leaders whom he singles out for his special praises. 
So far, we are all at one with Mr. Mencken. But 
where it seems to me he fails to grasp a true conception 
of the real work of an American bishop, and of the 
true part played by purely mental ability in the economy 
of religion, or the technical work of religion, is pre- 
cisely the undue emphasis placed by him upon purely 
intellectual ability, and his neglect to recognize the 
part played by other qualities that are perhaps even 
more important. I am sure that Mr. Mencken would 
hate to think that his own mentality was even a wee 
bit of the Protestant variety. Yet, with all due respect 
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to him, and also with all proper regard to Protestants, 
it may be said, quite without offense, that the Protes- 
tant churches have done a good deal to instil into minds 
not swayed by the Catholic view of religion, an exag- 
gerated opinion of the place of the more showy and 
public manifestations of intellectual ability, in the field 
of religion, than these really deserve. The great em- 
phasis placed upon the preaching of sensational ser- 
mons that may be tremendously eloquent but which 
often have little or nothing to do with religion is one 
striking sign of this tendency. The part played by so 
many non-Catholic clergymen in non-religious public 
affairs, and in the purely secular interests of the com- 
munity, is still another symptom of the same 
tendency. 

Apropos of this matter, I remember an incident that 
occurred in California, in which a bishop played a part. 
A certain non-Catholic historian of the West was so 
impressed in the course of his researches by the heroic 
character and the great achievements of the founder of 
civilization in California, the Franciscan friar, Juni- 
pero Serra, that he very properly thought that some- 
thing should be done about it, in the way of public 
appreciation of Serra. He thought people should erect 
a great monument to him. He was also indignant be- 
cause it seemed to him that the Catholic Church had 
failed to recognize the value of her devoted son. 

“Why,” he indignantly said to the Bishop, ‘has not 
the Catholic Church promoted Father Serra to be a 
Saint? Surely, if any man deserved to be honored by 
his own organization, he was the man. Look what he 
has done for California and America. He it was who 


introduced the arts of civilization, who began agri- - 


culture, who laid down the very foundations of civil- 
ized life in the West.” 

In what fashion the bishop modified the indignation 
of his friend the historian, I am not in a position to 
say; but I do feel that he must have been a little bit 
amused by the scale of values adopted by the historian, 
who in this was typical of so many other modern minds 
in judging the work of religion. It is quite true that 
Serra was a man of great intellectual gifts. He was 
famous as a lecturer on philosophy in the universities 
of Spain when he was still a very young man. The 
highest paths of preferment were open to him in the 
world of letters of the Europe of his time, yet he threw 
all this over and plunged into the wilderness among a 
savage people. He gave his life, all his powers of 
body, mind and soul, to his great task. That great 
task was to save human souls, to lead them to eternal 
life. Incidentally, but also as a matter of real import- 
ance, he taught them the arts and crafts of civilization; 
he taught them to build houses, to till the earth, to 
weave, to carve, to sing, to paint; he let light in upon 
their minds through education. Meanwhile, to him 
personally all that he did was also done for the pur- 
pose of developing the power of goodness in himself. 
He was a seeker after sanctity. Yet, it is not the bril- 


liant and masterful and wonderful Father Serra 
among the pioneer priests of California seems r 
likely to be honored by the Church with the titl 
Saint. It is an obscure parish priest who all his 
stayed in one spot, obeying the orders of others ra 
than commanding their obedience, a man whose i 
lectual gifts were probably not more than sufficien 
enable him to master the things necessary to becon 
priest, the holy man of Santa Clara, Father M 
Catala, who seems likely to win that highest of ho; 
within the power of the Church to bestow. Th 
because in Father Catala there was visible, in a de, 
superior even to what was evident in Father Ser 
case, the glowing light of sanctity. 

This obscure California case is typical of the his 
of the Church in the world for 2,000 years. There 
great and marvelous intellectual luminaries in 
calendar of saints—names like St. Paul, St. Jer 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas of Aquin, and score 
others are typical examples. But they were not na 
saints simply because of their intellect. Thousanc 
other names are on that glorious list, of persons: 
were totally undistinguished for intellectual gifts. 
the obscure beggars, and tramps, ex-thieves, hu 
parish priests, cloistered nuns, former sailors 
soldiers, even a lawyer or two, whose names api 
side by side with those of the great lamps of 
illuminated intellect, shared in common the one { 
needful—heroic goodness. | 

The bishops of the Catholic Church are not al) 
either saints or marvelous lights of intellectual | 
nence, sometimes perhaps they would with diffi 
qualify for even the lower degrees of goodness. | 
human goodness is always what they seek; it is ¢) 
ness more than intellect which they know to bi 
one thing above all others desirable. As bishops, : 
and every one of them today, as through all the: 
turies since the beginning of the Church, and as i} 
be until the end of the world, are first of all the 1 
herds of souls. They are likewise administrators 
care for complicated organizations called dioce’ 
each one with its scores or even thousands of pr: 
and hundreds of churches, schools, seminaries,h 
pitals, asylums for the old, the orphans, the sich 
insane, the lepers; together with many _subsil 
organized groups carrying on educational, chara 
and spiritual labors. When a great bishop, or ‘f 
late, like a Newman or a Serra, a von Ketteler,2 
Manning, or a Gibbons, or an Ireland, appears- 
who in addition to the usual and accustomed wok 
their high offices are also great intellectuals, or litt 
artists, or orators—men whose mental gifts a? 
conspicuous that even those not of their own 
respect and admire them—the whole Catholic Cu 
applauds also, and is glad. But Catholics liv 
know that great bishops are great not because of h 
added gifts, but because they are leaders in a spit 
sense, because they are the men whose dioceses arf 
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all administered in the interests of the one thing 
ve all things necessary, the serving and saving of 
yan souls. Finally, it is my own opinion, and the 
sion of well-informed lay persons who are, in all 
lihood, better acquainted with Catholic Church 
ditions and bishops than Mr. Mencken, that he has 
Je a decided blunder in asserting the inferiority, 
tally, morally and practically of the present-day in- 
ibents of our Catholic Sees. In spite of the con- 


spicuous eminence gained by the late Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland, the general body of the 
hierarchy appointed during the last twenty-five years 
is so superior to the general body of their predecessors 
that Mr. Mencken’s impression can only be accepted 
as an opinion formed merely on his properly high 
opinion of the two great men he singles out for men- 
tion and by his unacquaintance with Catholic bishops 
in general. 


ON THE SICK LIST 


By HELEN WALKER 


T was Christmas night, and the table—perhaps 
| anticipating those who sat about it—groaned. 
When the mince pie had made its début and just 
yre I had lapsed into a comatose condition, two 
varks came to me hazily. 
‘What a marvelous thing the cross-word puzzle 
ze is for augmenting a limited vocabulary,” said 
weone. “Think how it increases one’s command of 
9s, nouns, adjectives—”’ 
)n my other hand, someone was saying— 
‘Yes, I am on the executive board of Rainbow 
[spital. We need one hundred more beds and are 
aning a drive—” 
ater that night, I seemed to enter a modern hos- 
‘l, and going to the information clerk, said— 
I have brought some books, and should like to 
it one of your charity patients—the one who is 
!2ring most.” 
che clerk turned to the switchboard and asked— 
‘Has Adjective had his supper yet?’ Then to 
i— 
Second floor, ward 3, second bed on the right, 
ator to the left.” 
\ few minutes later I entered the ward and stood 
ede the most forlorn prone figure I have ever seen. 
: head and shoulders were swathed in bandages— 
ceath the covers I could discern lumps that looked 
k splints—and more bandages. I laid the package 
fooks on the table at the head of the bed and then 
Cressing myself to what little was discernible of an 
l' shrivelled-up face, said— 
Tm sure I didn’t understand your name correctly 
cmstairs. May I know—” 
“he tortured lips interrupted me— 
Adjective,” they muttered. 
‘Oh—I am delighted to meet you—though dis- 
sed to see you in such a pitiable condition. How 
#e you come to this?” 
he suffering figure made a wry face and wriggled 
<f a little higher on the pillow. 
Perhaps you can help me. I’ve been here so long 
¢; that I wonder if I’ll ever be well again. You 
¢ they won't stop abusing me.” 


| 
| 


“What?” I cried. ‘‘Aren’t the nurses and attend- 
ants here good to you?” 

“Oh, they’re not so bad. It’s the public.” 

“How do you mean?” said I, puzzled. 

‘“They’re responsible for my condition,” said the 
patient, a dangerous light growing in his eyes. “They, 
the ungrateful heirs of a priceless beautiful tongue—” 
and he began to toss feverishly and grow very ex- 
cited. 

“There, there,” I said. 
meant to injure you.” 

“Haven't meant to injure me!” he screamed. 
‘What difference does that make? They’ve nearly 
killed me, just the same.” 

“Elow 2?” 

‘“Misuse—abuse—neglect—everything terrible they 
could do to me.” 

“But in concrete instances?” 

Adjective slowly lifted a mangled, maimed hand out 
from the covers and held it before my revolted eyes. 

“See that? That’s my word ‘little. How many 
times, my dear Sir, in the course of the day, do you 
hear people misusing poor ‘little’ ?” 

“T don’t understand,’ I mumbled—ashamed, I 
knew not why. 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, you’re one of the worst 
offenders yourself in that line. Just two hours ago, 
weren’t you repeating over and over again to Smith, 
apropos of the Jones divorce—‘Too bad. I hear he 
has such a nice little wife. My dear Sir—do you 
realize that Mrs. Jones weighs 185 pounds and is 
six feet tall? Little, indeed!” 

“No, I didn’t know. I’m sorry for the mistake.” 

“Oh, that isn’t the first time, by any manner of 
means,” cried Adjective, wrathfully. “You're always 
saying that people have nice ‘little’ wives—regardless 
of whether the lady in question has to go to the 
stylish stout department for her gowns, or not. And 
what about your own wife?” 

‘Well, if she is tall, she’s not fat,” I said proudly. 

“Maybe not,” grumbled Adjective. ‘“‘But how does 
she treat me? Isn’t she always telephoning her 
friends to tell them that she’s just bought the loveliest 


“T’m sure they haven’t 
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little frock? And when they come to see it, it’s yards 
from neck to hem.” 

“According to my orders,” 
this isn’t of such importance.” 

“You'd think it was important if every time you 
were beginning to convalesce, some silly woman would 
give you a set-back like that,” roared Adjective. 

‘But even so, I don’t see why ‘little’ should be so 
damaged.” 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, did you ever know a woman 
who did not have certain frocks made by her ‘little’ 
dressmaker (who may tip the scales at 200) or who 
didn’t go to the intelligence office for a nice ‘little’ 
maid? Oh, don’t talk to me about poor ‘little,’ ”’ said 
Adjective, tenderly putting that wounded member back 
under the covers. 

“Well, well,” I said, trying to be cheerful, “surely 
we can start a campaign to stop the misuse of ‘little,’ 
and we'll have you out of this hospital in no time.” 

“Oh, you think so?” asked Adjective, sarcastically. 
“Well, what about poor ‘old’ ’’—gently lifting the 
other maimed hand out for me to view. I drew back 
involuntarily—for this was indeed a crippled member. 

“What have they done to it?” I asked, transfixed 
with pity. 

“Oh, only mutilated it,” said Adjective. 

“But I can’t recall—” 

“Can't you? Well, I'll help you,” said the irate 
Adjective. “Is there ever a journalist, who, on re- 
nouncing journalism for another career, at no matter 
what early age—does not speak of himself as an ‘old’ 
newspaperman? Now, I ask you, is there? And he 
may only be twenty-five years old when he says it.” 

‘““That’s so,” I replied, in surprise. 

‘Old’ newspaperman, ‘old’ friend, 
‘old’ patron, ‘old’ actor, ‘old’ clothes—” 

“But they usually are old,” I cut in. 

‘Not in your wife’s case,” said Adjective, somewhat 
nastily, I thought. 

‘Last week’s millinery purchase becomes her ‘old’ 
hat,” and Adjective burst into a repulsive chuckle. 

“Well, well,” I said, trying not to be annoyed, “I 
suppose that’s true. But surely we can stop that, too.” 

I shifted my position in the rather narrow space 
between the beds, and accidentally joggled the 
patient’s elbow. 

“Wow,” he roared. 

AI a SOREY, | 
funny ?” 

“Can you ask? The people are legion who say— 
‘Such a funny thing happened the other day,’ when 
they mean that something curious, or strange, 
occurred.” 

“Poor funny-bone,” I murmured sympathetically. 

“Oh, but that isn’t all. Just look at this.’ And 
Adjective poked one foot, bandaged to the size of 
a banjo, out at me. 

‘““What’s that?” I asked in surprise. 


I replied. ‘But surely 


‘old’ hand, 


b] .»? 


‘Look out for poor ‘funny’! 
said I. ‘What’s happened to 


‘““That’s where they've cut me—that’s what / 
ican youth has done to me,”’ said Adjective rueful 

‘In what ways?” 

“Oh, a thousand. The manner of violence d 
in different parts of the country. In the West, 
had a great fad for reducing scrumptious to 
All the flappers had a ‘scrum’ time at their silly pa 
Many girl graduates abroad find everything ‘fa 
stead of fascinating. Then they’ve no sense o 
fitness of things, these brats.” Adjective sat ; 
bed and putting his savage old head on one side | 
to mimic grotesquely, in a cracked, falsetto yo 
‘My dear, how screaming!’ ‘Oh—it was a / 
funeral.’ ‘I’ve been having such a hectic time.’ | 
they overwork my poor, tired, screaming, hectic, lc 
till they’re worn to a frazzle from Be being 
in the wrong way?” 

I had to admit that they did. 

‘And just look at this,” went on Adjective, tt 
ing another bandaged limb in my sight. “Thi 
has been paralyzed by slang. Think of all the ‘ 
waistcoats, trousers, coats, ties, etc. Trick rea 
part of Noun, but they’ve erated it on to me, 
made me suffer its abuses. And then there’s ‘up-si 
‘high-hat,’ ugh—” and Adjective pulled his ma 
members back under the covers and rolled oy 
disgust. There was an awkward, uncomfortable j 
for me—then— | 

‘Do you know Noun well?” I asked to chang 
somewhat painful subject. | 

“Right across the aisle,’ grumbled Adje 
‘Proper Noun—next bed to mine. Other side ¢ 
—Irregular Verb.” : 

I looked hastily at the three beds and was surfi 
to see each occupied by a patient in a similar ha 
condition as was Adjective. I really think he lq 
the greatest sufferer—though I must say, suf 
had not softened him any. 

Adjective suddenly burst into a hideous our: 

‘“They had to separate Irregular Verb and P) 
Noun,” he said. ‘Irregular Verb was always «| 
ing Proper Noun. So they put me between ’er 

“Well,” I said, helplessly, feeling som 
thwarted in my mission of charity, * ‘I must be ’ 
I'll leave these books to cheer you.” | 

I arose, but Adjective had nothing more grii 
to say than—‘‘Mind how you refer to anybody's! 
wife again. Why can’t she just be a wife?” / 
Adjective picked up the top book on the pile, si1 
ing that the interview was ended. 

I turned, and abashed, moved hurriedly towars 
door. But not in time. Something heavy wlz 
through the air and struck the back of my nev. 
was stunned for an instant—then I bent towar¢ 
floor to examine the missile. I recognized it < 
book Adjective had picked up when I turned tox 
and then I saw in horror what I had broughth 
It was a Cross-Word Puzzle Book! | 


MY ET 


| 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
Wawa, Pa. 


‘O the Editor:—I suppose that one of the difficult prob- 
lems an editor must decide is whether his publication shall 
ddressed to a wide audience or to a relatively small and 
-ofitable group of experts. The Commonweal, I guess on 
t acquaintance, intends to do both as far as that is possible, 
by offering opportunity for discussion of matters of public 
yrtance, to diffuse information not easily accessible to the 
ral reader, though of elementary knowledge to the special- 
whose co-operation you have had the good fortune to secure. 
this assumption it would be permissible to suggest that 
2 js much in national policies affecting international rela- 
5 of prime importance to every reader, (since every reader 
3—or should, and as a last resource the voter is drafted to 
ort these policies with rifle and machine gun without any 
seable consultation of his opinion on the subject) to the 
r, generally speaking, such policies are obscure, and I think 
always bear restating, whenever they are under general 
tssion. Let us take, for instance, one of our most cherished 
hes, the Monroe Doctrine, upon which The Commonweal 
ied an able leading article on November 26. I am in 
| accord with the author in his conclusion, having lived 
many years with that nebulous theory on terms of great 
acy. I think though, that one assumes too lightly that 
‘yone knows what it is all about, from the fact that we have 
‘the Monroe Doctrine with us since the early days of the 
lic. One does not take into consideration (though one 
ld) that in the past seventy years we have changed in popu- 
‘n, in customs, in mental outlook and even in language 
reatly that Mr. Monroe would have difficulty in recog- 
11g us as his own people. 
ince the world war the increase is amazing in the number 
sople who with the help of luncheon discussions, travelogues 
(six weeks in France or Washington in 1918 or in Geneva 
924, know all about the problems to which some of us 
1 given a life-time of study. That interest is all good; 
lve no fault to find with it. But in spite of a typically 
rican assurance, knowledge is immature. It is not safe 
‘sume that what one has to say out of practical experience, 
‘ay subject of international import, will be generally under- 
yl. I have, for instance, found the “Holly Alliance” to be 
‘me vague way associated with the iniquitous pretensions 
(dark designs of the Vatican, and its attitude towards the 
\world quite vigorously resented as “insolent.” As a mat- 
tf fact, one of the principal objects of that Holy Alliance 
mperors and Kings, which in its application to the revolted 
cish colonies forced from Mr. Monroe (or Mr. Canning) 
syronouncement of the Monroe Doctrine in its original 
f, was to combat revolutionary tendencies and to restore 
wind order in the world, a fairly close parallel in principle 
hat the major powers of our own days are trying to do, 
n vidually or through a “Holy League”) to stem the tide 
olshevism. Revolution in any form, meant to the conserva- 
«European of Mr. Monroe’s time eeacky what Bolshevism 
&'s today to the conservative American. The attitude of 
eAlliance towards Central and South America and Mexico, 
wards the young Republic of the United States was no 
0 “insolent” than was ours towards the Alliance—or than 


that of the Allies towards the Soviet government of Russia 
today. 

In Latin America, a couple of centuries earlier, the Spanish 
conquerors, as a general practice, had divided both conquered 
lands and native inhabitants among the officers and men of 
their expeditionary forces, creating a serfdom, and in many 
cases an actual and particularly onerous slavery. “That the 
Dominicans labored valiantly to overthrow this system does not 
matter to our present purpose; the condition existed. In the 
course of time a middle population grew up between the Span- 
ish colonists and the oppressed Indian slaves, the half-bred 
“Ladinos,” shrewd, energetic, ambitious, partly educated, 
speaking Spanish as their natural language, and free. This 
numerous body of men was barred in general, from high 
office in State and Church; the activities of the Ladino were 
largely confined to the mechanical arts. Disappointed in ambi- 
tion, restless and seeking an outlet, they correspond rather 
closely to the European radical of our time, both in politics 
and in religion. ‘They were generally atheists and always anti- 
government and anti-clerical. “These men were the main 
strength of the wars of independence against Spain in the 
first quarter of the Nineteenth Century. It was they who 
drew what profit might be derived from victory by displacing 
in domestic politics the direct descendants of the conquerors. 
In certain Latin-American states still noted for revolutionary 
activity, the struggle still goes on between the “Ladino” of 
mixed race, and the “Goth” or unmixed descendant of 
Spaniards. ‘The native pure-bred Indian then, as now, figures 
in the struggle only as a pawn, as a controlled voter or as 
cannon fodder. It was this condition which brought to the 
aid of Spain the allied rulers who had opposed the French 
Revolution, a conservative alliance, ‘“‘holy” largely in the sense 
that they understood themselves to be the bulwark of defense 
of Law, Order and Religion against the rising tide of radical 
atheism. In the United States, though we were greatly in- 
fluenced by French revolutionary doctrines, it was not sup- 
posed (except in flights of public oratory) that the Ladino 
possessed any of the qualities necessary to set up orderly self- 
government. ‘That is abundantly evident in confidential dis- 
patches of that date from our government to its agents, and 
probably had much to do with our inactivity in the conference 
of American states called at Panama by the “Liberator.” At 
the same time, we had no intention whatever of permitting any 
political development, anywhere in the western world of a 
nature menacing to our own republican ideas, and to those 
ideas the monarchical principle was the sole visible menace in 
most men’s thoughts. 

It was, therefore, to the reéstablishment in America, of the 
monarchical form of government wherever it had once been 
overthrown, that the Monroe Doctrine was directed; not to 
the establishment of European colonies in America, but only 
to such colonies as integral parts of an absolute monarchy. It 
is possible that impetus was given to the formulation of the 
Doctrine by a secret memorial to the King of Spain, from the 
Viceroy of Mexico, in which the writer, pointing to the ex- 
traordinary growth of the English colonies since their success- 
ful uprising in 1776, and predicting with remarkable accuracy 
the overshadowing—certainly of Mexico, perhaps of the whole 
southern continent, by this new power, urged upon the King 
the strengthening of the Spanish crown and its American pos- 
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sessions by erecting several American kingdoms, corresponding 
in territory to the several viceroyal jurisdictions, under princes 
of the royal house of Spain, united with the King of Spain 
as emperor. 

I look on it as entirely natural that our young, vigorous 
Protestant republic (we should not forget that the United 
States were Protestant) should look with deep misgiving on 
any attempt by Catholic Spain to recapture her lost colonies; 
it seems to me quite clear that the monarchs of Europe, fresh 
from the scenes of the French revolution could not look upon 
the spread of revolutionary principles with any degree of com- 
placency. Both we and the Holy Alliance were in the right 
of it. They were interested solely in their own safety and 
the preservation of their principles and beliefs; we, solely in 
our own safety and unhampered growth. As a practical mat- 
ter, Latin America did not come into the picture at all. The 
Monroe Doctrine was, and is, a unilateral contract, not wanted 
now (however welcome it may have been at the time) nor 
trusted by those who normally would be the parties of the 
second part. It has led to the new Pan-Latin movement which 
is already something more than a mere vision, and which con- 
tains the germ of the Mexican Viceroy’s plan modernized and 
fitted to present-day conditions. 

It is with this history back of it that the Monroe Doctrine 
should be reviewed today. Conditions have changed radically 
in all the principal countries of Latim America, as they have 
with us, as they have in Europe. It may well be that this 
national policy, of vital importance to us a century ago, retains 
today high value, but a trading value only in the readjustments 
following the world war. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 


THE RACIAL AND THE RELIGIOUS 


New Haven, Conn. 


O the Editor:—May I be heard concerning Father 
Shortell’s disagreement with my article on Religious 
Tolerance? 

I did not say that intolerance of Catholicism was solely 
racial. I said that the issue was complicated by racial and 
social conditions. My remark—‘‘The real cause of the con- 
flict seems to be racial,” has been unfairly lifted from its con- 
text, where it referred to a specific instance of intolerance. I 
believe that there are many such instances which are primarily 
racial. I do not believe and did not say that all anti-Catholic 
prejudice can be thus explained. 

I should scarcely call Irish-Americans “the one outstanding 
evidence” of the Church’s “vitality and influence” in America. 
Our thousands of Catholics of German origin and our many 
eminent converts are, for instance, other such evidences. I 
fully agree, however, that Irish-Americans are by far “the 
most conspicuous factor in the growth, the strength, and the 
support of the Catholic Church in this country.” All honor 
to them! 

The fact remains, however, that Americans of Irish birth 
or immediate ancestry are by many people considered, rightly 
or wrongly, to possess certain characteristics. What I maintain 
is simply that those who like or dislike these alleged charac- 
teristics should know what they are doing, that is to say, 
should not ascribe the characteristics to Catholics as such. To 
do otherwise can only cloud the issue as to essential religious 
differences. 

I did not discuss the Irish question in my article, nor criti- 
cize Irish-Americans for agitating in favor of the cause in 


whose justice they so thoroughly believed. ‘They had a 
right to do so. But to use the Catholic pulpit and pr 
any political issue, much less a foreign one, showed, I ; 
and insist, “intemperate zeal.” It pained many Cathol; 
repelled many non-Catholics, regardless of their views 
Irish question, for the very good reason that the Church 
not be used for any purely political purpose, domestic or f 
worthy or otherwise. 

My conviction that the proportion of Catholics of in 
culture is still, though growing, small when compared — 
of non-Catholics, is based on much experience of Cathol 
non-Catholics of all social grades. One cannot, obvious! 
duct a survey and present statistics to prove a staten 
this kind. So I am afraid that Father Shortell must 
unconvinced. ‘The implications of the terms “higher 
and “inherited culture” are sufficiently clear to all who 
accept any definitions that I might make. Let me say 
that by people of inherited culture I mean those to 
books on etiquette are necessarily humorous. ‘The clas 
acteristics of such people have no essential connection 
with virtue or with vice. They do tend, however, t 
social intercourse with other classes difficult on both 
This is no reflection on any class. It is merely a fact. 
I maintain here is again that people should know whi 
are doing, i. e.—should not ascribe class differences of 
they are conscious to religious differences, when, as ofte 
are found together. 

F ather Shortell begins to criticize me with ‘ ‘timorolas 
tion.”” This is so successfully overcome that by the enc 
letter he finds me guilty of being unable to distinguish t 
real culture and snobbery. To this final charge I 4 
reply with a polite bow. 


(Rev.) T. Lawrason Ric 


CONTRASTS IN TOLERANCE 


Narberth, 

& pe the Editor:—As a weekly journal The Comnt 
is doing a work which strikes me as extraordins) 
with a poise and clarity equally extraordinary. I spec 
the point of a convert of more than twenty years whe 
sert that I consider the main cause of intolerance and i 
lies, in the vast sea of slush which encounters those Ww) 
some sort of curiosity to enquire about or look aroundo 
Catholic Church. That sea of mire has accumulated) 
aid of historians, intellectuals, radicals and the stupici 
many generations. I confess I found it a hard task i 
through it; but once through it the vision is cleared. 
The locked mind is a common thing. Many do ne 
to ascertain, to make a voyage of discovery, to exam) 
claims of the Church and not what are said to be thic 
of the Church. In spite of Tennyson, knowledge isa 
a fountain sealed. And a still wiser man said—‘Geta 
edge and withal thy getting, get understanding.” 
I lived in England for a good many years but I ne 
perienced the depths of stupidity, colossal ignorance n 
tolerance which now prevail in America in connecti 
Catholicism. On the contrary during the past summi' 
in England I was astonished at the change I found n 
the Church, compared to ten years ago. Tolerance, | 
of common decency and a well marked interest struc! 
conspicuous. Intelligence was alive there when the // 
was concerned. Isn’t it about moribund here? 
CHARLES DECER. 
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THE Pape 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


TERY now and then (and the experience has been dis- 
ressingly rare this season) when the last curtain falls, 
rope for your hat and walk up the crowded aisles joy- 
aware that you have been part of the play—that an 
r has led you through the maze of technicalities and stage 
yns and compromises to a sense of reality, of the ironic 
asts of life, and of the bitter and endless struggle between 
nd good. The Mongrel of Hermann Bahr is a play of 
sort, beautifully balanced in its study of emotions, in its 
lism, and in its penetration to the very core of reality. 
‘m not prepared to say that. it is a great play—tfor the 
‘n now presented is called on the program an “adaptation” 
the original, and not having seen the unadapted form, 
‘difficult to make a fair appraisal. Certainly the New 
‘play is not great. This impression may be partly due 
2 inadequate acting of one of the principal characters, 
ten more, I think, to an unevenness of structure, particu- 
‘toward the end, which becomes slipshod. In spite of 
however, it is a very noteworthy play, and carries that 
‘ular conviction of reality which only a master hand 
chieve. 
‘outline, the story is this: an aged Austrian road mender 
| before the local judge to file a complaint against the 
forester for having shot his dog—a mongrel, to be sure, 
le only living thing to which he could talk. Now this 
| happens to be a very unusual person, a man who makes 
\ broad allowances for human frailties, and has already 
(much good in the small community by settling cases out 
‘irt. He discovers that the forester shot the mongrel be- 
: of its repeated efforts to break into the enclosure where 
yrester kept his thoroughbred dogs. 
'r complicated by the fact that the judge is in love with 
srester’s daughter, and that she will have nothing to do 
rim because he represents the law, which many years be- 
injustly, or at least unmercifully, imprisoned the young 
10 whom she was engaged. ‘That young man happened to 
t: son of the old road mender. 
"2 judge obtains an agreement from the forester to pay 
ues. But that does not satisfy the road mender. And 
2 egins the unfolding of a character which Rudolph Schild- 
uhas made one of the most impressive on our stage today. 
te a man who was once a decorated hero of the war 
h{taly, but whose life ever since has been a succession of 
ies—the loss of his wife, the imprisonment of his son, 
2gradation and disappearance of his daughter, and the 
(ery that the grandson who lives with him is a worth- 
vamp not much better than an idiot. Picture him as 
ing through all this a certain splendid fortitude and 
re, but also, as having only one companion in the world 
‘ty of the name—his dog. And this dog the forester 
ul ing, of course, for success and the protection of the law 
or the beginnings of aristocracy) has shot for no better 
« than to prevent the possible contamination of the breed 
1 own kennels. If he had shot the road mender himself, 
Cild not have wounded him more irretrievably. 
the old man’s bewildered mind, justice demands more 
1 money payment. He respects and admires the forester, 
snehow he feels that the punishment of a fine does not go 
P nough, It does not hurt. The forester will never feel 


The situation is . 


Imprisonment is the only punishment that will 
redress the balance of the scales. ‘Che Old Testament says— 
“an eye for an eye,” and even the persuasions of the parish 
priest are of no avail in tempering the road mender’s sense of 
stern justice. He is obdurate, the more so because the villagers 
begin to heap ridicule upon him, and even demand that he re- 
move the wooden cross he had placed on the mongrel’s grave. 
Nor can the forester’s daughter, for whom he has a great 
tenderness, alter his determination to obtain punishment. If 
necessary, he will appeal to the highest court in the land. Re- 
member what the mongrel meant to him, and you can under- 
stand the intensity of his fury for retribution. But he finds 
at last that the law offers no redress beyond the fine. The 
law, even in the hands of the most humane of judges, cannot 
reckon the love of a mongrel in other terms than money. 

A sort of madness seizes the old man. He cannot reason 
things out. He can only feel, and feeling tells him that the 
forester must suffer, too, before justice can be served. He 
comes to the forester’s house to accept the offered payment, but 
the forester loses his temper. He has a pride of his own, too, 
the pride of intelligence pitted against the human mongrel. 
The men quarrel. Even the daughter can no longer pacify 
them. The road mender has been drinking. It is the only 
outlet he knows. And revenge is surging within him. 

Later that night he comes back and meeting the daughter 
in the hall starts to strangle her. But he cannot finish his 
plan of revenge. Something snaps within him. At grips with 
a terrible reality, a slow light begins to penetrate his muddled 
brain. He rushes out into the night while the family revive 
the girl and summon the judge. The moment is set for a 
final ironic tragedy. I am sure Eugene O’Neill would have 
given us the final spectacle of the old road mender sentenced 
for attempted murder, the victim of a hopeless struggle against 
the soulless steel of circumstances. But Hermann Bahr knows 
life too well to paint it in one color, or in terms of a bitter 
logic. What happens is this: the road mender, broken and 
crushed, returns to the house to surrender himself. But the 
daughter refuses to say who attacked her. When the road 
mender pathetically appeals to the judge, convinced that he 
himself is now the criminal deserving punishment, the judge 
is deaf. ‘This is another case to be settled out of court! The 
law may not understand the turmoil of a human heart, but 
the minister of the law can rise above the law itself. ‘The 
dawn of a new dispensation begins to shine before the old road 
mender—nor does its light fail to reach the forester’s daughter 
and to melt the ice of an old bitterness around her heart. ‘The 
judge wins his own case—out of court! 

Now it is possible to tell this story in a few words and have 
it appear trivial; or it is equally possible to let it unfold as it 
does in the play, with a cumulative effect that brings out the 
full tragedy of the road mender’s mind, of his groping and be- 
wildered intellect, of his inarticulate and striving protest, 
of his utter loneliness and apparent helplessness. I have chosen 
to give it in considerable detail chiefly because it runs counter 
to so much of the treatment and thought expressed by the 
alleged modern school of playwrights and particularly by 
Eugene O’Neill. Bahr proves by the earlier scenes and exposi- 
tion of the play that his sensitiveness to apparent injustice, to 
crushing events, to the materials of tragedy is quite as finely 


the money loss. 
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tuned, if not better, than O’Neill’s. Yet he manages to be 
equally sensitive to the other side which O’Neill’s morbid pes- 
simism blocks from his sight. Bahr sees something to love and 
cherish and develop even in the most degraded human nature. 
His is a keen and piercing eye, with no mercy for sham, but 
not a jaundiced eye. He has caught something of the flame of 
love as well as the fire of destruction. 

The New York play suffers notably from the well meant 
but indequate acting of Maurice Colbourne as the judge. The 
character belongs almost to allegory, but Mr. Colbourne has 
lowered him to a sort of polite high comedy. ‘This is doubly 
unfortunate because of the supreme artistry of Rudolph 
Schildkraut as the road mender. In this role, the elder 
Schildkraut has firmly and definitely demonstrated his great 
superiority to his much press-agented son. The road mender 
will stand out in your memory for many years as one of the 
most finished and subtly poignant figures you have seen on the 
stage—pathetic but never maudlin, bitter but always lovable, 
driven to madness but not to self destruction, a character of 
childlike innocence cloaked in the nobility of a tragic old age. 
This is decidedly a play for those who love the finer art of the 
theatre, both in the writing of a play and in its superb 
interpretation. 


For Your List of Plays 


The Mongrel—Remarkable acting by Rudolph Schildkraut. 
Reviewed above. 

Quarantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. ‘To be reviewed next week. 

The Little Clay Cart—An ancient Hindu play, with morals 
not easily understood today, but cleanly and charm- 
ingly presented. Reviewed next week. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

Conscience—A rather poor play of an I. W. W. agitator who 
kills his wife and sees ghosts, redeemed in part by the 
remarkable acting of Lilian Foster, a newcomer. 

Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
into the problem of two generations under one roof. 

The Farmer’s Wife—Perhaps the best comedy of the season 

with a splendid cast headed by the Coburns. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray—With Ethel Barrymore—an 
interesting revival. 

W hite Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 
unhealthy. 

Grounds for Divorce—A sophisticated skit on the divorce 
mania. 

Expressing Willie—A polite and somewhat artificial satire on 
psychoanalysis and faddists in general. 

The Fake—In which a murder for the sake of eugenics and 
general convenience is made to appear quite the thing 
to do. A play that should never have been produced. 

The Best People—An amusing play using trite material. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty chord 
in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play, 
which tries to be pacifist but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

Lazybones—The best rural comedy of many years. Very 
well acted. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


The Magnolia Lady—A refreshingly clean and interesting 
musical play, with Ruth Chatterton revealing a new 
talent. Reviewed next week. 

Madame Pompadour—A musical play based on the sophisti- 
cated morals of Versailles. Good music and moder- 
ately good costuming, but on the whole disappointing. 
Reviewed next week. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


The Arab at Home, by Paul W. Harrison, New 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50 


N excellent study of the character of The Arab at 
represents the experience gained by the author, Dr 
W. Harrison, for fourteen years the representative in , 
of the Trinity Reformed Church of Plainfield, New . 
Dr. Harrison confesses that the influence of Chris 
on the Arab has never been generally established fro; 
time of St. Paul down to the present day, notwithstandi 
six Arabian bishops at the Nicene Council in 325 A.L 
the spread of the faith among the Tribe of Ghassan ; 
the city of Palmyra and the province of Gemen. A dea 
in the Arab mind and soul seems to have met most of 1 
tempts at Christian propaganda, and the character « 
Moslem to have melted, and that only in part, befo 
medical and surgical blessings which the West is 
to offer. 

Dr. Harrison, in his silence regarding the work of 
missionary societies, avoids all grounds of comparison wi 
labors of such religious communities as the White I 
and other Belgians, Germans and Italians, who have, » 
recent centuries, been holding up the Cross to the c 
eyes of these Moslems of the coasts and deserts. 

His references to the general mind of the Arab are 
ably summed up in his statement— | 

“The Arab learns with great surprise that in the West 
men by their own statement have no religion. Such as 
mind he cannot understand. A man may hold a false 1 
—that is a comprehensible attitude—but to be witl 
religion argues a lapse of mentality. Their religion 5 
mechanical and formal, but it is the centre of their liv 
everything else revolves around it.” 


What Ails Our Youth, by George A. Coe. New! 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


In an honest study of What Ails Our Youth, the | 
sums up his various findings. “Religion,” he says, “as « 
industry, the state and general education is sick, and th 
ness is due in material measure to the unfortunate ‘ 
between maturity and youth.” For we are living in) 
when old men chatter like infants and children spout | 
the goggles of a newborn senility. The child, it seem 
himself seriously as the father of the man. ‘The cont 
Mr. Coe for the absence of all authority is implied in h 
rather than firmly defined. 


Unscientific Essays, by Frederick Wood Jones. In 
Edward Arnold. $2.00. 


ae HESE are pages, “‘the products of idle moments, ’y 
charmingly done that they make up a very interesting 1 
Such subjects as An Evil Spirit, a Sea Serpent, Were! 
Seals and Seabirds can have an attraction of outdoor cit 
that will produce a fascinating moment around a heitl 
in an easy-chair. “The scene of these studies is so@ 
London, sometimes Australia and the coral isles of th 
Seas. Mr. Jones reveals a very fine aptitude for tl 
form, a quality becoming rare among authors. 
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nnese Medley, by Edith O’Shaughnessy. 
’ Huebsch. $2.00. 

was nothing short of inspiration that gave this book its 
tle; on the surface an obvious, almost banal title, that 
the less teases curiosity with its suggestion of light, trilling 
ter and the champagne joys of living; and then suddenly 
siled irony of it stands revealed, and you feel like putting 
hands over your ears, to shut out the intolerable echoes of 
rim medley of human suffering and impotence and lost 


New York: 


all Europe, Vienna stands out in memory peculiarly as 
ty of popular music. Its echoes are a medley of light and 
and fragrance; flowers of pleasure plucked with the 
yality of youth and unspoiled by disillusion. But the med- 
jat Mrs. O’Shaughnessy has given us may be likened 
interweaving of Hoch Hapsburg and The Beautiful 
Danube and the Austrian Hymn with the Dance Macabre 
the Death March from Saul. And gradually the slow 
nity of the dirge gathers volume, rises and over-passes 
lrowns out the pride and arrogance of the national airs, 
snsuous rhythm of the undulant waltz, as the Pilgrims’ 
h in Tannhauser drowns out the music of the Venusburg. 
ch at least is one way of interpreting the symbolism of 
‘aunting volume, which in its simple directness, its clear- 
yision, its unerring sense of the relative importance of the 
things of life, has given us what one need not hesitate 
»claim one of the most poignant and most convincing pen- 
‘es yet drawn of the aftermath of the world war. The 
‘r obviously knows her Vienna not only well, but with an 
cy rarely achieved by an alien, even after years of domicile. 
‘nows also the magic potency of place names, the nostalgia 
‘lurks in the mental associations of the Graben, the 
‘ner Ring, the Mariahilfer Strasse, one and all of those 
‘appellations that collectively make up the city’s physiog- 
| 

‘is picture of the Vienna that once was the author keeps 
yally hovering and scintillating like an evanescent mirage, 
yehind the tangible fabric of today’s bleak drama. And 
shis constantly stressed contrast, more than any one other 
[nt, that gives the book its special flavor and potency and 
(t unbearable heartbreak. 

/nnese Medley is a marvellous bit of compression, a 
k: epitome of the whole confused, motley, turbid life of 
ta today seen in a cross-section. ‘The structure is of the 
fst, built wholly around the gentle, lovable, rarely human 
tter of Tante Ilde, best described by her favorite niece 
‘ly Dresden China Auntie.” Widow of a Viennese Kom- 
“enrath, enjoying a comfortable pension supplemented by 
eceased husband’s ample holdings in a beetroot industry in 
1aia, Tante Ilde has for years lived the pleasant life of 
éy Bountiful, heaping modest little benefits on the families 
h- numerous nieces and nephews, gathering them without 
‘ound her ample table every Christmas and New Year’s 
“Aaiser’s Birthday, and growing old gracefully, with her 
¥ hair and skin like old ivory and the eternal childlike 
ity in her kind blue eyes. But with the war came one 
Vating blow after another. Her pension stopped; her 
tigar vanished in the birth-throes of the Czecho-Slovakian 
wic; and almost over night her bounty, her prestige, her 


‘al security are ended, and the only problem left is where 
St ve. 


| 
| 
| 


The nieces and nephews take counsel. They are not heart- 
less, not ungrateful, not blind to Tante Idle’s generosity in 
times of plenty. They are simply themselves hard-driven, even 
the luckiest of them; unnerved by war-time strain, haunted by 
the black shadows of poverty, disease and famine. Day by day 
fate taps the shoulder of some comrade or friend. ‘Tomorrow 
it may be their turn—and an extra mouth brings starvation just 
so much nearer. Nevertheless they do what they can. ante 
Ilde must be housed; but in a city where rents have soared 
fantastically, the best that can be done is not even a cupboard to 
herself, but a curtained alcove off the common living room of 
her niece Irma. Her dinners are a bigger problem still, solved 
by a week’s carefully planned schedule: Monday with Liesel 
and Otto, Tuesday with Anna and Pauli, Wednesday with 
Hermann and Mizzi, and so on through the cycle back to 
another Monday. ‘This plan, broached with enforced gaiety 
by the favorite neice, Corinne, has a holiday sound about it, an 
endless round of visiting. The very rhythm of these well-loved 
names is welcome to a lonely old heart. But of course the 
reality of these dinners has scant joy to offer. To go to these 
scattered homes means weary toil for aged limbs through long 
blocks of wind and rain; and when Tante Ide reaches her goal, 
each day she shares new fears and sorrows, new aspects of 
hunger and malnutrition. 

Through these different families Mrs. O’Shaugnessy takes 
us into a succession of widely varied social strata: the bureau- 
cratic world of Liesel’s husband, Otto, clerk in the Finance 
Ministry like his father and grandfather before him; the pro- 
fessional world of Hermann Bruckner, broken-down physician, 
and Kaethe’s husband, Eberhardt, former university professor ; 
the retail trade world of Mizzi, Hermann’s wife, whose clever- 
ness has built up a clientele for her milinery shop, where she 
caters to fat Jewesses and bleeds the pocketbooks of their 
profiteer husbands. Even that half-world outside the social 
pale is glimpsed in Fanny, the only niece with whom Tante 
Ilde shares no dinner, the only one who is mentioned with 
dropped voice and an air of restraint, yet also the only one with 
a purse as wide-reaching as her sympathies. It is Fanny who 
comes to the rescue in a crisis, who pays doctors’ bills and puts 
up tombstones; and while her sisters do not visit Fanny, they 
dread her displeasure and they take her money. Oh, it is a 
widely kaleidoscopic picture of life that is interwoven into this 
Viennese Medley, and it throngs with portraits and types that 
are unforgettable, even when most briefly sketched in. Indeed, 
one questions whether the best of these descriptions are not the 
briefest—those where the author has, so to speak, taken a phy- 
sical trait, a ruling passion, an attitude of mind and breathed 
into them the breath of life: and presto, there they are in 
enduring black and white. 

There have been other pictures of cities swept by a corroding 
blight and spirits broken by hunger and by cold. But perhaps 
never before has the sheer physical craving for food been put 
across from printed page to reader with such contagious pain 
that you feel the grip of a great inward gone-ness, and curi- 
ously catch your breath with an odd restriction at a chance 
mention of the scent of food. We sit at table and agonize 
through a meal that is a mockery, where a few ounces of rice 
are stretched to feed some seven famished children—no, not 
feed, but merely to hold reluctant souls a few hours longer in 
their shrunken tenements of skin and bone. And even while 
they eat those carefully counted and apportioned grains, the 
frailest of these children passes on, leaving behind him only his 
little waxen image. 
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Tante Ilde never finishes her first week’s round. It begins 
bravely: Monday, Liesel, Tuesday, Anna, Wednesday, Her- 
mann, like the memory of one of childhood’s counting-out 
rhymes; and suddenly, as you read, there comes the forboding 
memory that in remote days, back at the beginning of things the 
counting-out rhyme was a death chant, the choosing of a sacri- 
ficial victim. Wednesday, Hermann, Thursday, Kaethe, Fri- 
day, Corinne—the count is almost out—then Saturday, contrary 
to plan, is Fanny’s day; for Tante Ilde’s pilgrimage is over and 
Fanny’s part is the doctor’s bill, the last rites and the monument. 

Yes, the funeral march has quite drowned out the rhythms 
of Hoch Hapsburg and the Blue Danube. There are only the 
muffled drums, a quiet shuffling of feet—and peace. A little 
modern classic, unspoiled by false notes. 


FREDERICK TABER COOPER. 


Narcissus—An Anatomy of Clothes, by Gerald Heard. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00 


R. GERALD HEARD, like many another author, 

chooses a good title and writes around it freely. ‘The 
result is a book—this time an interesting little book of 
philosophizing about that which is nearest, (to our bodies 
at least) our clothing. Mr. Heard is, indeed, no Sartor 
Resartus, but he has a way of his own, amusing, somewhat 
irresponsible, refined and not without Latin quotations. Here 
are the main qualifications of a modern work of literature— 
not so much the Latin quotations—as the delightful anti- 
Volsteadian liberty; not the Public Library or reference 
shelves exactly, but the book shop on the Avenue or at the 
quaint corner of The Village. 

Among the really diverting things in this bachelor-apartment 
volume is the assimilating of sartorial fashions with architec- 
tural developments. For instance, the Assyrian King in his 
mitre trying hard to resemble the Mesopotamian Zaggurat or 
spiral tower; the slender figure of the Greeks on the vases of 
Alexandria; the pyramid and the gable headdress of the early 
sixteenth century; the lancet-arch and the long-toed slipper of 
the courtier. Perhaps this was suggested by William Morris 
when he said—‘‘How can this people have good architecture 
when they wear such clothes?’ It would be dangerous to 
pursue the analogy of our Derby hat in relation to some of 
our municipal buildings; the silk-hat in its harmonic surround- 
ings of Adams panels and modern skyscrapers. Men’s dress 
begins to flush with the return of color in our use of ceramics 
in building. Clothes; we learn, have even affected our 
anatomies—our ball room scenes may demonstrate certain 
changes. It has always been a problem with some people to 
find a solution of the question whether their bodies grew to 
fit the garments they purchased or whether by some mystical 
power the garments gradually conformed themselves to the 
wearer. “One thing alone seems established,” as Mr. Heard 
assures us—‘however they may develop, clothes are an 
authentic part of that eternal Becoming which is Life.” 


he W. 


The Sacrament of Silence, by Noel Sylvestre. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


ONSIEUR RENE, the young vicaire of Pont-Croix, 
the little Breton fishing village, had, in the words of 
his curé, ‘‘a conscience as sensitive as a child’s.” It is on 


this conscience that the burden is placed of concealing a n 
committed by a childhood friend, and told to him 
under the seal of confessional, where he drew the frig} 
boy, before more than the words—‘“I have killed’—h; 
caped him. 

The fishermen of Pont-Croix were in the grip of destit 
“La misére en Bretagne’ was figuring in the daily jo 
but without bringing the relief of charity. Starvation 
well provide sufficient fuel with which to kindle a bon: 
the breast of an impetuous fisher lad, but we wish some 
flame, some greater provocation, had set it ablaze, { 
moment of the crime is the only spot in a plot almost 
dramatic which did not appear fated and inevitable, — 

The character of the vicaire is beautifully developed 
has the true alchemy of a trusting child-like soul, and 
each tribulation from the dross of hardship to the gC 
spiritual growth. : 

The style is sincere and simple, with only an oecd 
lapse from the illusion of peasant French. The action | 
quickly through a succession of short, easily visualized ; 
which is worthy of note with a theme which could; 
have become preponderantly psychologic. | 

To some readers, there will be many things abou 
book which may savor a bit too forcefully of the usual ha! 
of certain motion-picture dramas, and to these reader 
descriptions of the quaint fishing village, the sound : 
Brittany names—Quimperlé—Audiérne—Pont-Croix, wi) 
ply the chief charm of the book, together with the simply | 
pictures of the curé’s box-trimmed garden, the tide ret 
across the flats, and the ocean sparkling in the sunlight. ! 
Sylvestre undoubtedly has the gift of feeling and not 0) 
seeing beauty, which enables him to paint it in a few * 
for others to see and to feel as well. | 


GF | 


Will Men Be Like Gods, by Owen Francis Dudley. 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $1.25. 


HAT human thought in its studious deliquescen’ 
imagine a humanity as a deity must remain a (r 
thing to the well-balanced Christian observer. “Man 
Comte, “should worship the ‘great being’-—Humanity.” J. 
Morison, in his book, The Service of Man, endeayo 
“to show how the service of God, or of gods, leads by it 
evolution to the service of man—from Theolatry to ft 
polatry.” In his Outline of History, H. G. Wells yt 
the Humanitarian Utopia as actually attained. Everyld 
happy because everybody else is happy, each generat 
heriting and adding to the happiness of the last. | 
Can we wonder at the great gap widening betweeit 
authors of the public library and the real public that tc3 
spins and suffers in the outer world of fact: at the sublir: 
ceit of these self-constituted superiors who are thei 
judges and critics! The supreme court of human exgtl 
and fact is seldom consulted in these questions. Thee’ 
novelty (and book-making) are the leash that bin¢ 
wagons to the star. Mr. Owen Francis Dudley’s bool 
Men Be Like Gods, makes clear their futile cargoe: 
worm-eaten panaceas and their blindness to the fact/! 
eternal light of the soul. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


asel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library—C. Lamb. 
cwas the night before’—chanted the beaming Dr. 
icus. 

it why doesn’t someone commemorate in verse the morn- 
ter Christmas?” interrupted Primus Criticus, gloomily. 
‘cause anticipation is always greater than realization,” 
he Doctor, unperturbed in his determination to enjoy a 
 Noél. “Here it is the night before Christmas, and not 
: us has yet peeped into the bulging stockings that hang 
‘on mantel of the Calvert Club. Let us proceed to busi- 
—and Dr. Angelicus gaily hummed a snatch of song as 
ected the largest stocking and dumped its contents on the 
: 

't this is not funny,” he mumbled irately, as the first gift 
ied out, bearing his own name. It proved to be a large 
|frame surrounding a piece of illuminated parchment— 
ith initial letters in red. 

od bless our home?” inquired Statisticus, who was busy 
ining his own stocking. 

»,” grumbled Angelicus, rather embarrassed, and trying 
te the gift. But Tittivillus was too quick for him. He 


(ed it out of the Doctor’s hands and held it up for the 
; to see. The inscription read— 

» Doctor Angelicus—one of his early poems, sacred to me 
easured these many years, which I have lovingly illumi- 
and framed that he may ever have this piece of beauty 
1} him, reminding him that even in his youth, he was a 
4 Poet.” 


far, Hear,” said the Editor. “Read the poem aloud.” 
vivillus began in sing-song chant— 


“Women now prefer the poodle 
To the baby on the knee— 

And a rare old-fashioned mother— 

| You very seldom see’— 

vh an angry roar Angelicus seized the frame from the 

rig page boy. “Impudence,” he thundered. 


ey» ese 8& 


ere, there,” said the Editor soothingly, “let’s see what 
‘Claus has brought me.” And he emptied his stocking on 
tle. A dainty red and white package fell out. 

Vth best wishes for a Happy Christmas from the Printers 
h Editor,” he read aloud with gratification. ‘“Ah—looks 
ibook. Always thought those printers had good taste.” 
hers crowded round to see, as a large black leather vol- 
resented itself. The cover read—‘My Trip Abroad—a 
\Chronicle of Twelve Months in Europe for 1925.” 

Te delicacy of printers in casting gentle hints is a thing 
nvel at,” said Doctor Angelicus, dreamily, as the rather 
aassed Editor thrust the book in his pocket. 


R R & 


a then a loud groan came from the Business Manager as 
layed a blue and gold book entitled, “How to be Happy 
Vhinga Year.” “It can’t be done,” he sighed. 
1, Anonymoncule drew forth a large package of magazines 
ge which she read aloud— 

wing you are The Commonweal’s proof-hound, I have 
ly gone through the copies of The Commonweal pub- 
‘dap to date, and have marked in red ink all the typo- 


) 
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| 
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From now on, the personal library of no 
seminarian, either under- or post-graduate, 
will be complete without this splendid edi- 


tion in the original Latin of 


DE CIVITATI DEI CONTRA PAGANOS 
By S. AURELIL AUGUSTINI 


Edited with an introduction, copious critical nctes and 
appendices by J. E. C. Welldon, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
Cloth, Octavo, 2 volumes (569 and 707 pages). Price 
$15.00. 


This edition, complete and unabridged, of Augustine’s great book, the 
De Civitati Dei, besides the Latin text complete, supplies a sufficient 
commentary upon the book as a whole, with an Introduction showing the 
nature and the process of the argument contained in it, and some appen- 
dices such as may serve to elucidate a few points needing more con- 
sideration than could be given in footnotes. 

For convenience in verifying quotations, the text of each chapter is 
divided into sections denoted by letters of the alphabet. 


THE MASS 
By JOSEPH A. DUNNEY 


An intensely reverent, detailed treatment of each step in the progress 
of the Mass, from the priest’s first genuflection before the Cross to the 
altar boy’s ‘“‘Deo gratias.”’ t 

Gilt top—gift book binding. It would be hard to think of a handsomer 
or more acceptable gift for any Catholic. Price $2.50 


CHRISTOPHER AND CRESSIDA 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


This book exalts young love and sings the praises of young marriage, 
and, indeed, the loves of Christopher and Cressida are cast in the heroic 
and intensely romantic mould of the great loves of Arthurian and 
medieval days. Price $2.00 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION IN FRANCE 
By DENIS GWYNN 

Such questions are dealt with as: The actual proportion of France 
which is definitely Catholic, post-war influence tending to popularize the 
Church; the present position and living conditions of the clergy; relations 
today between Church and State; how far French Catholics have become 
identified with reactionary politics; the education question; Catholic trade 
unions; the Catholic press; and the depopulation menace. Price $1.75 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
By THOMAS A. KEMPIS 


This edition, prepared by Brother Leo, retains the order of the books 
as given in the authentic Kempis autograph manuscript at Brussels, and, 
in addition, the Third Book, ‘“‘Concerning the Holy Communion,” which 
is omitted from many editions. 

Attractively printed and bound in a size that fits the hand or the 
pocket. Price $1.00 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM 
By MSGR. KIRLIN, J.L.J. 

Those who are growing to love the Holy Hour are seeking continually 
for literature on this beautiful devotion, This series of meditations 
make a wide appeal; they may be used for quiet meditation, for reading 
circulars, or as sermon material. 


New one-dollar gift book edition with three-piece cover. Price $1.00 


THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 


By NOEL SYLVESTRE 
A sincere tale which narrates the temptation of a village priest, who 
knows all about a murder committed in a strange fit of passion, starva- 
tion, and misapprehension by a fisher lad. 
In Monsieur le Cure and the vicaire, Monsieur Kermerac, the author 
has etched two memorably fine characters. They light up what would 


otherwise have been a sombre tale with glamor. Price $1.75 


At your book shop or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Book Service 


HE COMMONWEAL has organized a 
complete Book Service Department for 
the benefit of those readers who have 

not a good general bookstore in their localities. 
Books of all publishers may be ordered through 
the Book Service Department at the publishers’ 
price plus the few cents’ postage ordinarily charged. 


This service is organized primarily for the con- 
venience of THE COMMONWEAL readers in 
the hope of placing good current literature into 
homes throughout the country. 


While this service can never take the place of the 
modern bookstore, where book lovers may browse 
among books and there make selections leisurely, 
it will do everything possible to assist readers to 
secure with little effort on their part the books in 


which they may be interested. 


Another function of the Book Service Department 
will be to assist individuals, schools and institutions 
in the formation of general and special libraries. 
Leading publishers have offered their facilities to 
this department, assuring expert advice in these 
larger undertakings. 


From time to time THE COMMONWEAL will 
recommend books, new and old, on a variety of 
subjects, as a feature of the Book Service Depart- 


ment. 


cAddress all orders and inquiries to 


BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


THE COMMONWEAL 


New York City 


25 Vanderbilt Ave., 


graphical mistakes you have overlooked. Yours in C] 
feeling—An old Proof-Reader.” 

Sadly Miss A. opened the magazines. ‘The Red Se 
sobbed, as the crimson pages fluttered. 


® ® ® 


At this juncture, Tittivillus opened the door for two 
who carried in a very large object. 

“For Miss Boadicea,” the card read. Unwrapped it 
to be a chaise-longue heaped with boudoir pillows—o; 
largest, of black satin embroidered in yellow with the n 
“Here I stay—Here I rest.” On investigation this fane 
proved to be the work of Tittivillus’s own hands. 


R R e 
Hereticus was mumbling savagely over his gift—a b 
for a performance of Peter Pan, and a week’s board 
Williamstown Institute of Politics. 


Re R R 
“But what about Tittivillus?” asked the Editor. Th 
ning imp, who had been feverishly awaiting permission t 
his stocking, emptied out its contents, which proved to be 
Book of Etiquette, and the Social Register for 1925. 
ad R R 
“Here’s something for Professor Hereticus—signed by 
B. Egan,” chuckled Angelicus. “I don’t know whethe 
Egan has been making a special study of your work, He: 
or whether he’s sent this in just because of its general 
priateness; anyhow, here it is. It is entitled Values:— 


Boggs, 1 
The Bard of Revolt, | 
Writes god with a little g; _ | 
But value-mindful, | 
Signs himself, 
BOGGS 
With a capital B/ 


ad sd ® 


“Tt’s all a bad dream,” muttered the Editor. “But | 
you what we'll do. The Salvation Army wagon will c 
few minutes for presents for the worthy poor—” 


“Thank God for the Salvation Army,” said An 
piously. 


—THE Liprari, 
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Ciayton Hamitton is prominent among the critics of the tli 
in America and distinguished as an authority and a lecturer 4 
drama. His published works include: The Theory of the Thit 
On the Trail of Stevenson; A Manual of the Art of Fiction. 

Tuomas F. Woop.ock is a distinguished contributor to the re* 
and author of the paper in a recent issue of The Commonwe | 
Loisy’s “Duel with the Vatican.” Wir 

Henprik WiLLEM van Loon is well-known for his books: [ 
Fall of the Dutch Republic, The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom: 
Ancient Man. | 

Cartton J. Hayes is an historian of note and a general contrit 
to the periodicals. His works include Sources Relating to the Ger}! 
Invasions; British Social Politics, and the Political and Social H? 
of Europe. } 

Mary Ko.ars is distinguished as a contributor of literary | 
and book reviews in the current magazines. } 

Joun Forp, Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, hasé 
a prominent agitator for moral uplift in our plays and books. |# 
is the author of The American Policy of Protection Applied to Am“ 
Shipping and The Pocket Cyclopedia of Protection. ae | 
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\HE general attitude of philosophy towards re- 
ligion is at present respectful—indeed, rather 
ionizing. There may be still an occasional growl 
1 the back benches that religion is an aberration 
iought dishonoring to human intelligence and op- 
id to human progress, but such notions are now 
ed as obsolete, and they are not allowed to take 
door. The present set of opinion is largely an 
nvement of evolutionary ideas. The style of 
aire has gone out; the style of Herbert Spencer 
scome in. Religion considered as a product of 
ition is admitted to possess genuine social value. 
!new view does not imply any more respect for 
iion’s own account of its claims than the old view, 
-t has put matters in a new light by announcing 
(veries of merit in religion of which neither friend 
tfoe were formerly aware. That was the great 
sage of Spencer’s Ecclesiastical Institutions, whose 
(t effect was probably felt only in the cloisters of 
‘al science, but its ideas were drawn out and put 
ve the reading public in fascinating literary form 
Villiam James, in his influential treatise on The 
izties of Religious Experience. The thought of 
tated minds on religious matters has been deeply 
ed by James’s influence, and it has undoubtedly 
an influence that has tended to lift and expand 
tons held about religion. 

Et this attitude of philosophy raises what may be 
\ibed in its own phraseology as a disturbing 
smological problem. The thesis which Spencer 
inded at great length, with copious illustrations, 
lst religion is the germ from which all great insti- 
11s haye evolved—not only ecclesiastical institu- 
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A DISTURBING PROBLEM 


tions, but also legal, professional, scientific and aesthe- 
tic institutions. And yet he held that despite its vast 
fruitfulness religion originated in the illusion that there 
is personality in nature correspondent to human 
personality, which as a matter of fact is but a by- 
product of biological physics, of no more significance 
than any other casual manifestation of energy and as 
transient as other phenomena. 

This statement of the case enabled him to include 
religion in the cosmic scheme he described in his First 
Principles, but it landed him in a dilemma which never 
ceased to trouble him. For if religion has the value 
which he concedes and yet is the product of an illusion, 
it follows that illusion is better than reality, falsehood 
better than truth. His Autobiography gives plenty of 
evidence that he writhed on the horns of that dilemma, 
but he never saw any way of escape, and the situation 
embittered his old age. He declared— 

“A cult of some sort, with its social embodiment, 
is a constituent of every society which has made any 
progress, and this has led to the conclusion that the 
control exercised over men’s conduct by theological 
beliefs and priestly agency has been indispensable.” 
Why this should be so was an inscrutable mystery. He 
despairingly remarked— 

‘And along with this rises the paralyzing thought, 
what if, of all that is thus incomprehensible to us, there 
exists no comprehension anywhere? No wonder that 
men take refuge in authoritative dogma.” 

As a matter of sheer logic it is plain that if it be 
assumed that instead of resting on an illusion, religion 
is based on reality and is essentially true, then all dis- 
cord between premises and conclusions is removed, and 
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the grand results which Spencer attributed to religion 
appear to be properly correspondent to its nature. 
But Spencer found such intellectual difficulties in the 
way of that assumption, that he was unable to accept 
it. His case is typical of the school of thought which 
accepts the title of Agnosticism. For one thing, that 
assumption implies the truth of -Theism, which in his 
First Principles, Spencer examined and rejected on 
theoretical grounds. Moreover, the practical con- 
sideration may be urged that the argument proves too 
much. It may be said that religion exhibits itself his- 
torically in a bewildering variety of forms, antagonis- 
tic in their claims and requirements, and hence they 
cannot all be true. In view then of actual circum- 
stances the proposition that religion is true is dis- 
credited by the weight of testimony that its forms are 
false. Here we arrive at a situation which demands 
careful examination, for the world of thought is 
strewn with wrecks upon that particular bar to re- 
ligious faith. 

The mere fact of variety of form is not specially 
perplexing since it is evident that just such a situation 
appears both in science and in art. It will be admitted 
that they achieve truth and beauty, although histori- 
cally their course lies through a welter of failure and 
aberration, and their canons have been formed through 
processes which have gathered from imperfection what 
has real worth, rejecting and proscribing what has 
not. It may be said that the analogy does not extend 
to religion; but is it so? It is worth considering 
whether that may not be a false impression derived 
from the aspect in which Christian religion has been 
presented by Protestantism. 

Those who have the Protestant background of 
thought have been trained to think of revelation as 
confined to the Bible, and of redemption solely as an 
event occurring at a comparatively recent period in 
the world’s long history. In the only logical formula- 
tion which Protestant theology has achieved, the atone- 
ment was conceived as a transaction not only unique 
in its nature but also as immediately complete in its 
effect, and so limited in its purpose as to make every 
one’s destiny a closed account. Apart from the elect, 
who are awarded the benefits of the transaction by 
divine favor, all mankind are reprobate and incapable 
of virtue. The Anglican Articles of Religion bluntly 
say of good works, ‘‘done before the grace of Christ,”’ 
that ‘‘we doubt not but that they have the nature of 
sin.’ This doctrine laid a common doom on all pagan 
antiquity, on the best as on the worst. Such was the 
scheme of Calvinism, which was well contrived to effect 
its purpose—the overthrow of spiritual authority. 
There was no place in that system for sacraments in- 
volving priestly agency, and no need for availing one’s 
self of such means of grace. ‘The function of the 
church was merely to provide for Christian fellow- 
ship. But Calvinism has died out even in the denom- 
inations which it founded, not so much through ex- 


posure of logical defect as because of its unpala 
character. Hence its downfall has resulted in no 
tive gain to Protestant theology. It has simply 
the effect of making repulsive the very idea of 
matic religion. 

It is obvious that so narrow and provincial a sc 
as Calvinism, and also any set of ideas shaped | 
influence, cannot accommodate such broad views 
ligious value as those which Spencer expounded, 
the case is quite different with Catholicism. It 
not view the Bible as a complete record of God’s 
ings with mankind, but as an inspired selection ; 
by the Church from a great body of literature of 
ous periods, stretching back into remote antiquity 
does not hold that all revelation is bound up i 
Bible. For instance, Cardinal Newman remarks 

‘There are various revelations all over the 
which do not carry with them the evidence of 
divinity. Such are the inward suggestions and s 
illuminations granted to so many individuals; suc 
the traditionary doctrines which are found amon 
heathen, that vague and unconnected family of reli 
truths, originally from God, but sojourning, wi 
the sanction of miracle or a definite home, as pil; 
up and down the world, and discernible and sepa 
from the corrupt legends with which they are mixe 
the spiritual mind alone.” | 

Catholicism views the atonement as the culmir' 
of a process as well as a particular event, and 
limit to its benefits. Dante found pagan wo! 
among the redeemed in Paradise, and he remarl| 


Gad 

Who call “Christ, Christ,” there shall be many fc 
In judgment, further off from Him by far, 
That such to whom His name was never known.’ 
Such views imply that the world has never) 


wholly destitute of means of communication be} 
human nature and divine nature. Anyone whi 
consult the article on Paganism in the Catholic | 
clopedia will be impressed by the candor and ge? 
ity of its acknowledgments of value in the ai 
tions of Paganism to religious truth, which hj 
tained its final system in Christianity—a systeni 
collects everything of permanent value in all thw 
eties of religious experience the world has knoy.. 

It follows that the modern study of compa 
religion is attended by no inconvenience for Ci 
cism. It was, in fact, initiated by a Catholic s:0 
Friedrich von Schlegel, and it is now engaging {e 
forts of so many Catholic scholars that from ti 
time they hold a congress. It is a field of rev 
which supplies support for the claims of Christ 
if one can accept the possibility of supernatural |v 
tion. As Newman put the case, if there is such itl 
as revelation, the Catholic Church is its organ, 1¢ 
who sincerely accepts Theism has gone three-iu: 
of the way to the Catholic Church. 


i 
f 
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| WEEK BY WEEK 


| 7HILE the pictorial and dramatic features of 
¥ the ceremonies attending the opening of the 
ily Door,” and the inauguration of the Jubilee 
bme have been given wide and detailed publicity in 
\ewspapers, it is what the Pope had to say con- 
ing Bolshevism that has gone deeper than the 
‘ columns, and found record and comment upon 
editorial pages. Purely religious matters, unless 
(npanied by pageantry, or picturesque pomp and 
-nstance, rarely attract newspaper attention, no 
(2r how real their intrinsic importance may be. 
tvhen religion connects its utterances or its func- 
with the affairs of the “world,” the organs of the 
11 become sensitive, and take cognizance of such 
18. Ordinarily, religious influence upon the world, 
! a mystical matter, but for that very reason a 
‘ vital thing, is ignored. But the menace of Bol- 
sm to the order and prosperity and liberty of the 
tlis far too apparent to thoughtful men, to permit 
@ the head of the world-wide Catholic Church has 
‘y on the subject to pass without notice. The 
p's denunciation was unqualified, though calm and 
aired. Its effect throughout Christendom will be 
yund. In aiding its circulation by printing it, and 
»reing its warning by editorial endorsements, the 
Ulr press proves how effective it may be when it 
¢ its vast power to the promulgation of spiritual 
S.ges, 


iD think we should reproduce in The Common- 
athe gist of the Pope’s remarks. They were oc- 
lied by the return from Russia of the Pontifical 


Relief Mission. The fact that the mission was obliged 
to abandon the field of its labors, he said, was a source 
of the keenest grief to him, especially after the splen- 
did way in which it had carried out its burdensome and 
difficult duties. Nevertheless, the Vatican would con- 
tinue to relieve needy Russians as far as possible, both 
in Russia and elsewhere, but ‘‘nobody certainly can 
have thought that by our efforts on behalf of the 
Russian people we intended in any way to lend our 
support to a system of government which we are so 
far from approving. . . . After having tried for such 
a long time with all our might and all our heart to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the Russian people, we feel it 
our duty, imposed on us by the universal paternal 
mission which God has entrusted to us, to warn and 
most earnestly to exhort all.men, and especially all 
heads of governments, in the name of our Redeemer, 
that all those who love peace and the public welfare 
and all those who believe in the sanctity of the family 
and in human dignity may unite to avert from them- 
selves and their fellows the grave dangers and inevit- 
able injuries of socialism and communism.” After re- 
marking that this must not check efforts to improve 
the conditions of the working classes and of all humble 
people generally, he ended—‘‘We ceaselessly pray 
Almighty God, ruler of the world and savior of all 
peoples, to bring this about, and we must solicitously 
call upon all the faithful throughout the world to pray 
with us to the same effect during this holy jubilee 
year.” 


In the December number of The World’s Work, 
Mr. Ernest Greenwood strikes a despondent note on 
the quality of the tuition that is being administered 
in the “Little Red School Houses,” rightly considered 
as props of our social system, and the New York Times 
features his jeremiad. Fifty-four percent of country 
teachers, Mr. Greenwood estimates, do not possess 
“the minimum qualification of a normal school gradua- 
tion,’ and a large percentage should still be at their 
desks finishing a course that stopped short at the High 
School. To emphasize the amazingly low educational 
content of those who will tomorrow be imparting 
knowledge, a number of answers are given culled from 
papers in a recent test at a Wisconsin Normal estab- 
lishment. Fiume is ‘‘a mountain in Japan,” Herrin ‘‘a 
title used in Germany,” tariff, ‘“a city in France,” 
Steinmetz, “a kind of piano”—and so forth. 


W wat impresses most, however, when this bou- 
quet of “howlers” is analyzed, is not so much the lack 
as the inaccuracy of knowledge displayed. To confuse 
Fiume with Fuji-Yama, for instance, argues some 
acquaintance with topography, which, unfortunately 
did not extend from Japan to the late Austrian littoral. 
The title ‘“‘herren’” has entered someone’s conscious- 
ness, to fall, it is true into the wrong receptacle, while, 
in his or her definition of tariff, one hapless student 
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actually skirted an obscure derivative. For Tarifa, 
while not a city in France, is a port opposite Spain, 
and the toll once levied by it upon passing vessels gives 
us the word inseparably associated with Dingley and 
McKinley. The trouble with the world, Josh Billings 
has told us, is not its ignorance but its knowledge of 
things that ‘“‘ain’t so.” The phrase might be extended 
to include things that are ‘‘not quite so.” When one 
finds a writer of the tonnage and calibre of Mr. E. 
V. Lucas, confusing the Virgin Birth with the Im- 
maculate Conception in an article on hagiography, one 
is tempted to feel indulgent toward the errors of 
budding educators in the Wheat Belt. 


ANOTHER “viewer with alarm” of the past week 
was the editor of “the official organ of Presbyterian- 
ism.’ (The New York Sun, which quotes him, sup- 
presses his name. ‘This timidity is characteristic of 
the New York press where religious matters are at 
stake). The clerical executive is oppressed by “‘the 
growing tendency to forget the fact that the church 
is a spiritual body” and the ‘determined effort” to 
secularize it. Some of the examples of flagrant bad 
taste quoted are so extreme that they seem to belong 
to the realm of fantasy. ‘“The Unpardonable Sin— 
Stealing Another Man’s Wife.” “How to Wash 
Without Soap.” “Be a Sport—Come to Church!” 
““Gum Given Away Free!” The last, to be quite fair, 
is given as ‘‘a report” and one hopes, for the credit of 
a church that has produced many eminent scholars and 
divines, that the Presbyterian body is not here referred 
to. 


T HE tendency which brings forth this belated pro- 
test is so notorious, however, that individual trans- 
gressions hardly matter. Two years ago Dr. Leighton 
Parks, pleading for Protestant reunion in The Crisis 
in the Churches deplored it. “I regret to say,’ the 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s confessed, ‘‘that the chief 
burden of the sermons to which I have listened has 
been the evils of intemperance or the use of tobacco 

. a meagre fare for the hungry sheep.” ‘The ten- 
dency is not peculiar to America. Each case, no doubt, 
could be paralleled by another in British “‘non- 
conformist circles.” 


ee necessity for reputable advertising interests to 
keep a sharp eye upon unscrupulous individuals and 
organizations who make use of untruthful or mislead- 
ing statements in advertising whatever they may wish 
the public to patronize, is illustrated by the action 
which the National Vigilance Committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World found it 
necessary to take recently in connection with the 
methods employed by those promoting the so-called 
“Soloists” of the Sistine Choir. Advertisements were 
issued announcing that a part of the Sistine Choir from 


“terms concerning what Miss Katherine Mayc! 


the Vatican, Rome, had remained in America ; 
the return of the main part of the choir to Italy 
might be heard in motion picture theatres and d 
halls at bargain prices. It was also announced 
“the eight celebrated soloists of the Sistine C 
planned a grand tour for a limited season.” The 
moters went so far as to say that the remarkable 
cess of the Sistine Choir was “achieved through 
splendid art of these eight celebrated soloists to w 
work the world’s foremost critics paid unbou 
homage;’’ a phrase which suggests that some for 
circus press-agent might have had a hand in the wri 
of these advertisements. Another of this unkn 
artist’s sentences was—‘a spectacular songfest d 
from the Sistine Chapel” was to be “presented.” 


THE Vigilance Committee of the Associated Ac 
tising Clubs, investigating the whole matter, discoy 
that these eight celebrated soloists had never sun 
the Sistine Chapel, probably had never even seen 
place. According to Monsignor Rella, Vice Dire 
of the Sistine Chapel, these singers were used tc 
inforce the real Sistine Choir on its tour in Ame 
They were in fact singers who had appeared in 
moving picture houses of Australia and New Zeal 
This particular instance of unscrupulous exagger 
while not typical of American advertising today 
however, still far too prevalent, and the efforts o/ 
reputable advertising organizations to expose | 
thereby destroy the bunkum still too freely use 
highly to be commended. In the meantime it n 
be well for those who remember with pleasure! 
magnificent singing of the Sistine Choirs, and’ 
know how highly their work was praised by comp: 
critics, to reinforce the efforts of the Associated’ 
vertising Clubs by refusing to patronize places m 
these imposters may appear. 


W E had occasion in a recent issue of The Com: 
weal to comment upon an extraordinary examp. 
the ignorance displayed by certain writers whose ¢ 
oftentimes appears in the best magazines when | 
writers have occasion to allude to the doctrines 0! 
practices of the Catholic Church. The case a 
was the travesty of the doctrine of the Immac¢ 
Conception penned by Mr. E. V. Lucas in an al 
on Murillo, published by the Ladies’ Home Jo’ 
in December. The Commonweal was glad to bel 
to state, however, that evidently Mr. Lucas was U 
without conscious intention to give offense. It sel 
unquestionably an instance of unadulterated ignoill 
deplorable enough to be sure, but hardly sufficiet 
arouse resentment. We can hardly speak in the 1 


written in an article published in the New York ¥ 
ing Post on Friday, December 26. The ati 
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ion is numbered twenty-six in a series dealing with 
tions in the Philippine Islands. 


this particular article Miss Mayo deals with what 
eclares to be, “the utterly deplorable moral con- 
1s existing among the Filipinos.” Quoting ‘‘a 
devoted women’s physician, now well on in the 
d decade of continuous medical and surgical serv- 
the Islands,’’ whose name Miss Mayo declines to 
because she fears that to do so ‘“‘would be to end 
tly a career of the utmost usefulness,’ Miss 
) writes as follows, giving the words though not 
ame of her informant—‘‘We cannot build on a 
lation of degradation and filth. We have done 
tly wrong, both to ourselves and to the Filipino 
e, in telling them always of how fine they are— 
oclaiming always their remarkable advance in so 
a period as a quarter century—in uniting in a 
iracy of silence covering their faults. Making 
lowances for natural differences in the nature of 
_there are things that we cannot condone if we 
t any commitment from our own Christianity. 
of these is a moral treatment of children.’’ Miss 
» also states that the facts on this general subject, 
ly, the immoral conditions prevailing among the 
nos “are scarcely printable in any book for gen- 
veaders.”” 


far, Miss Mayo may be right or wrong, or her 
ned informant may be right or wrong. It is a 
on of the facts in the case, and nothing else, so 
ss The Commonweal is concerned. But these 
serious even if anonymous charges are based upon 
‘ement the implications of which are so offensive, 
ist to all orthodox Christians, that we hesitate 
to quote them, and can only wonder how any 
able journal can have given its space to the dis- 
lation of such vile insinuations. What Miss Mayo 


> say is as follows— 


| HEN the Queen of Heaven, according to off- 
vunt, has three synchronous spouses, one of whom 
‘ own son, why should the spirit of mortal be 
) to assume a stricter virtue? The churches de- 
‘moral breaches, but little extra loss of credit 
crs to follow the most flagrant of these. Or if 
¢ be taken of them it is rather for political con: 
‘ice.’ A footnote gives as authority for this ex- 
linary statement—‘‘Novena de Santo Domingo 
szman, Manila, 1913.” That a mere novena, or 
t-r words, the prayers to Saint Dominic during the 
‘lays usually allotted to the performance of a 
vna,” should alone be given as constituting the 
1-ity of the Catholic Church, on such a grave mat- 
qeeys either an even profounder ignorance of 
itholic Church and its doctrines on Miss Mayo’s 
‘ven than that shown by Mr. Lucas, or else some- 
¢much more condemnable than ignorance. The 


| 


4 


| 


attempt which the writer makes to attribute to the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church, even to its official 
teaching, the deplorable moral conditions which she 
finds to prevail among the common people is unmis- 
takable. But if she has no better evidence to produce 
than this utterly nonsensical statement, it is not likely 
that her opinions will have any weight. If her long 
and elaborate articles are based upon no better founda- 
tion than this, the New York Evening Post is wasting 
a great deal of its space, and any people who are fol- 
lowing Miss Mayo’s articles are simply wasting their 
time. 


Tetgeop course well known, upon much better author- 
ity than that of Miss Mayo, that in many portions of 
the Philippines the religious and moral level of the peo- 
ple leaves a great deal to be desired. The Reverend 
T. A. Murphy, of Cebu, a well-known missionary and 
writer upon missionary work, in a recent booklet pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland de- 
clared that “a spiritual tragedy” was taking place in 
the Philippines through the dearth of religious workers 
in the only Christian nation of the East. Father 
Murphy states that the vast majority of the 9,350,- 
240 Christians in the Philippine Islands are Catholics. 
He cited an American General Superintendent of Edu- 
cation and a Government Commissioner who reported 
that the Filipinos loved the Catholic Church and that 
it is best suited for the Islands. Owing to the lack of 
funds, however, some dioceses in the Philippines have 
twenty or more parishes without a priest. In some 
parishes Communion once a year is virtually impossible 
for large numbers. 


A RECENT editorial issued by the Press Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Council calls 
attention to these facts, and very properly declares 
that it is not only a religious but a patriotic duty for 
American Catholics to aid the missions in the Philip- 
pines. The Catholic missionaries in those islands, by 
contending with the deplorable conditions that ad- 
mittedly exist in many quarters, and helping to raise 
the people to a higher level, aid in the upbuilding of 
American civilization, and therefore these missionaries 
have a just claim upon American support. 


Burt, however clearly, American Catholics recognize 
that they have a duty to support the work of American 
missionaries to a people who by long tradition and by 
present disposition are essentially a Catholic nation, and 
however clearly they may recognize all the facts that 
have to do with the present situation of the Filipinos, 
they can feel nothing but a just indignation that im- 
moral conditions in the Philippines, no matter whether 
these conditions be so bad as Miss Mayo alleges or 
not, should be insidiously yet unmistakably connected 
with the doctrines of Catholicism, particularly when 
such an unspeakable travesty of those doctrines is 
presented as the instance we have quoted above. 
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WORLD PROBLEMS OF 1925 


HAT great events and momentous crises are 

to come in 1925 other than those already ar- 
ranged for or partially predictable because their 
causes are clearly apparent, can only be known as the 
next great act of humanity’s age-old drama proceeds. 
As that venerable, ill-used, yet very useful reporter’s 
phrase puts the matter, “mystery surrounds” it. We 
can only guess, and our guesses may be far from the 
truth. Some light, however, may be thrown ahead 
upon our path in 1925 by naming a few of the chief 
events we know will occur, or the conditions which 
really exist, however little we may know as to their 
issues and results. 

Sometime in January or February there will be a 
meeting of the Finance Ministers of the allied nations 
of Europe. This meeting will focus attention upon 
the necessity for at least improving the terribly tangled 
economic conditions of Europe. So complex are these 
conditions that to talk of their solution is to pass 
from the arena of realities in pursuit of the ideal. 
But progress toward the ideal is always possible, and 
that this progress will be aided by the new conference 
is scarcely to be doubted. Upon the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe depends the restoration of 
civilized life throughout the world. America’s con- 
nection with this most vital of all our material world 
problems is of primary importance. To America all 
European countries are heavily in debt. Their indebt- 
edness to each other is entangled with their indebted- 
ness to us. World settlements will be aided or 
retarded largely by the policies initiated by the United 
States. In this fact there is hope. Less harassed by 
the pressure of economic problems than other nations, 
less menaced by war dangers, richer and stronger, and 
historically and psychologically identified with unselfish 
' motives of national action, the United States surely 
may be relied upon to set an example of just and 
generous dealings in her business relations with 
Europe that will certainly be beneficial. 

Closely bound up with the economic problems of 
the world are three other major questions. First, 
reduction of armaments. Second, the increasing fric- 
tion and strain between the western nations and the 
peoples of Africa and Asia. Third, ‘the constant 
menace of Russian Bolshevism. 

Some time this year the great nations of Europe, 
and the United States, will hold the second disarm- 
ament conference. Whether this conference will be 
under the auspices of the United States, or the League 
of Nations, is not as yet determined. Although far 
from being wholly satisfactory, the first disarmament 
conference of Washington two years ago did mark a 
forward step in the direction of the limitation of the 
burdens of armament. The Geneva protocol seems 
far less successful, but anyhow it increased the public 


desire for decisive and practical steps against the. 
present menace of another great war. The co 
ence of 1925 should go much farther than the VY 
ington meeting did toward common agreements ap 
all the great powers. A step preliminary to this hc 
for result will be the international conference jn 
under the auspices of the League of Nations to att, 
the drafting of a convention controlling the int 
tional traffic in arms and munitions. Directly 
nected with this great question also are the rela 
of the powers controlling the Mediterranean, a 
conference among these powers, to be called by Fr, 
Italy or England, will discuss the problems affe 
their interests—and indirectly yet most vitally afte 
world interests as well. 

The fate of all these conferences is, however 
volved with vexed and ominous local conditions apn 
many of the European nations. Unless the ] 
government in Germany succeeds in controlling | 
lation in the new Reichstag, there will be a new 
tion in that country. In Italy, Mussolini’s govern) 
may be overturned by an appeal to the voters. — 
riot’s leadership in France seems on the brink of t 
discarded. These conditions may delay or even 
pone the great conferences. | 

Meanwhile, the growing tension in Africa, afie 
France, Spe and Italy in the North, and Eng 
in Rove (with England also in trouble in India) 
the fermentation through all of Asia, enorm) 
complicates the situation. And always there is 
menace of Russian Bolshevism. In many poll 
situations in Asia and the near East, as well 
several of the capitals of Europe, Bolshevis. 
zealously at work. The poison of its most eyil | 
18 insidiously at work elsewhere, even when no ext) 
signs of its influence are visible 

This catalogue of problems might be indefiti 
extended. Each instance given might seem | 
more to darken the picture presented of the \) 
situation, and of the plight of humanity. But 4 
no spirit of pessimism that the picture is drawn! 
should it be studied in that spirit. Progress has‘ 
made toward reconstruction. Settlements of the! 
pressing problems can be achieved. The will to‘ 
peace instead of war, and harmony of interests in 


of selfish rivalries, is awake in the world. 5 


at least should remember that 1925 is Holy 

There should be practical work on the part of al 
and women of good will to make 1925 live up } Y 
spiritual title. “Open unto us the gates of jus¢ 
was the prayer of the Pope, inaugurating the y 
ceremonies. It was a symbol, a sacramenta 

which can be realized in action. Public opinion ie 
of the great forces that can make that =! 


sible. Let public opinion make its demand for 
and justice and charity unmistakable in the 2 
political and economic leaders. | 
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OBLIGATIONS TO AMERICA 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


II, Civic Duties of Catholics 

‘is good Christian doctrine that every human 
‘elationship involves mutual obligations. In the 
‘amily relationship a husband is under certain 
ations to wife, and wife to husband, children 
rents and parents to children. And so it is in 
itizen’s relations to his country. If it is true, as 
ntain, that America is a daughter of the Catholic 
ch, then it follows by analogy that America has 
te obligations to the Church and that professing 
slices have reciprocal obligations to America. 
erning the former set of obligations, those of 
‘ica to the Church, I shall here say nothing beyond 
varenthetical remark that some Catholic Amer- 
seem to be too much concerned with proclaim- 
id defending their “rights,” in other words with 
emphasizing what America owes them. It is 
such persons in mind that I shall stress the other 
of the relationship—our obligations to America. 
ese obligations are so manifold and far-reaching 
{ can do little in the space allotted me save to 
ygue a few of the most vital and compelling. 
let me emphasize the obligation of Catholic 
‘ieans to continue and develop the civilizing in- 
2 of Catholicism in American life. It is a sad 
egretful conclusion to which study and observa- 
lave impelled me that in spite of marvelous 
pment of natural resources and material com- 
‘and rapidly augmenting expenditure on schools 
nstitutions of learning, America, save in the 
in of applied science and perhaps in that of 
‘ecture, is not so advanced in the arts and 
\'s—in the elements of civilization and culture— 
| the Catholic countries of Europe. 

) as a nation display indifference if not contempt 
11 beautiful art and are oblivious equally to its 
€ce or to its absence both in our cities and in 
feat open spaces of our prairies and plantations. 
‘»ver, we have almost a national repugnance to 
>thinking, solid reading, and intellectual con- 
4.on; we dread to fill the great open spaces of 
ands. Than Catholic Americans no others 
l be contributing more to the needful advance 
ure and civilization in the United States, yet 
€ are to make the contribution that their heritage 
ladition require, they must recognize and meet 
‘ecial obligation of being intelligent and well- 
ted themselves and of furnishing to the nation 
chan their numerical quota of first-rate artists, 
its, and critics. They must raise the standards 
‘holic schools and coéperate with their fellow- 
‘Tans in raising the standards of the public 
0. They must patronize and seek to enlarge the 


scope and improve the quality of worth-while pub- 
lications and learned societies. They must better their 
Catholic colleges and universities and work with, 
rather than against, the efforts of non-denominational 
universities to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. 
They must encourage more and more of their gifted 
young people not to becormne mere second-rate business- 
men or third-rate journalists, but to press on to high 
places in all the professions, even in the professions 
of the highest scholarship and the highest art. 

I have put first the Catholic obligation to American 
culture and civilization because, though basic, it is 
frequently overlooked and almost always minimized. 
The obligation, about which I shall speak next—the 
obligation to be good and loyal citizens—is never 
unheeded by Catholic Americans, at least as far as its 
supreme test is concerned. Not only has every Cath- 
olic bishop in this country at all times, without any 
exception whatsoever, inculcated in his flock unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the government and Constitution of the 
United States, but lay Catholics have borne their full 
share of manful service in armed defense of this coun- 
try and have paid their full toll of life in its battles. 
Nevertheless the general obligation of good citizen- 
ship involves a very large number of special obliga- 
tions, which, though perhaps falling short of the 
supreme test, are none the less exacting in the normal 
and, let us hope, protracted periods of peace, and 
which therefore merit attention. 

Catholic Americans should take a conscientious and 
enlightened part in the operation of our political 
democracy. They should exert their influence in- 
dividually to further the nomination and election of 
the most capable and principled persons to public 
office, in city, county, state, and nation. The exercise 
of the suffrage is a solemn duty. He who wilfully 
absents himself from the voting-booth is in a class with 
the deserter from the army, and he who fails to inform 
himself about candidates and issues belongs with the 
mutinous soldier. The welfare of the whole com- 
munity should be the aim of Catholic Americans, and 
they should be particularly on their guard against 
using political machinery for purely group designs, 
and against preferring for public office a candidate 
whose sole distinction lies in external profession of the 
Catholic faith. It is a grievous abuse of religion to 
have it confused in the popular mind with any sub- 
national partisan clique, whether it be German- 
American, Polish-American, or Irish-American. They 
who resent the current un-American attempts to make 
public office safe only for white, Gentile Protestants 
should keep themselves spotlessly innocent of any 
counter-offense. They do not, I am sure, and they 
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should not discriminate in the political life of this 
nation among Catholics, agnostics, Protestants, and 
Jews. 

Obedience to law is another special obligation rest- 
ing upon Catholic Americans. They say they are 
obedient to the laws of the land, and they probably 
are as obedient in practice as are any of their fellow- 
countrymen. But it has frequently been pointed out 
that Americans are notoriously given to law-breaking, 
and I suspect that the ratio of Catholic law-breakers 
is about the same as the ratio of non-Catholic law- 
breakers. The offenses run all the way from viola- 
tions of traffic, motor, park, sanitary, and game or- 
dinances, through bootlegging, falsification of income- 
tax returns, and smuggling, to crimes of force and 
violence. A good deal of our unenviable reputation 
in this respect arises, I imagine, from another Amer- 
ican tendency, recently much accelerated—the tendency 
for groups of well-meaning but fanatical moralists and 
busy-bodies to crystallize into propagandist societies 
which then proceed untiringly to harass our legislators 
until these latter, anxious to escape further responsi- 
bility and to find rest or else imagining that the voice of 
propaganda is the voice of the people and of God, give 
forth the desired law or ordinance. ‘The biggest 
tragedy of the whole thing is that many a legislator 
votes for a measure which he knows cannot or will 
not be enforced. To a solution or amelioration of 
the general problem, Catholic Americans have prin- 
ciples which they should honestly and candidly apply 
alike as a religious and as a patriotic duty: they should 
favor the enactment of such laws as in their reasoned 
opinion will promote the general welfare and can 
fairly readily be enforced, and they should honorably 
oppose the enactment of others; they should obey all 
duly enacted laws, excepting only those which con- 


AUSTRIA TODAY 


By FRIEDRICH FUNDER 


Y appealing to the League of Nations convened 
at Geneva during the fall of 1922, the Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, gained a_ two-fold 

victory. He convinced the assembled delegates that 
the autonomy of Austria was a political necessity for 
Europe as a whole, and he restored confidence in 
the ability of his country to rise, with the League’s 
help, from abysmal misfortune. ‘This victory led to 
the League loan, to secure which the Chancellor 
pledged himself to carry out a just and sensible savings 
and reform program. Every reasonable person in 
Austria had long realized that it was necessary to 
discontinue printing worthless paper money, to de- 
crease the enormous army of government officials, to 
carry on the business of the state in a business-like 
way, and to promote greater industry and economy 


travene the laws of God; and laws which they do 
like they should endeavor by proper methods to } 
repealed. 

Respect for individual liberty is an aspect of 
true Americanism of which Catholic Americans 
and should be the especially stout upholders. Eng 
speaking Catholics no less than English-spea 
Protestants came originally to these shores in 0 
to exercise a liberty of worship denied them elsewt 
and throughout the history of the colonies and 
nation, Catholics have always been in the foref 
of the champions of freedom of conscience, freedo; 
worship, freedom of association, freedom of assen 
freedom of the press, and freedom of education. V 
they have demanded for themselves, they have 
been willing and should always be willing to ac 
to others. ; 

Despite what is loosely alleged to the contrar 
ill-informed non-Catholics or by professional 
Catholics, separation of Church and state, in the A 
ican sense, is yet another time-honored policy to y 
Catholic Americans can and do give unqualified 
port. It is strictly in accordance with their histo: 
this country and with their desires and needs. No 
it be maintained that the Catholics who have | 
as immigrants to our country during the past cer 
have tended to undermine the policy; on the cont 
the large majority of our Catholic immigrants di 
the period have come to us from Ireland or from | 
of Germany where there was no union whatsoey| 
their church and their civil government and these’ 
immigrants have been naturally inclined to under; 
and support, rather than to undermine, the separ: 
of Church and state. On an important point! 
have been Americans, so to speak, before they ari 
in America. | 


among the people. Of course it might have sé 
surprising that the League considered two ye’ 
sufficient time in which to stabilize the Austrian bik 
which had hitherto shown a monthly deficit 04 
000,000 kronen and which could rely upon an 10 
only one-third as great as the necessary expendill 
But the conditions under which Austria receive 
League loan were moderate: Germany, though % 
richer and more secure, has to pay at a much 8 
rate for the advantages offered under the Daweo 

The situation of Austria now began to impr(é 
if by magic. ‘The krone, which had threaterd 
dwindle into utter nothingness, was stabilized at # 
of 14,400 to its former specie value. Speculat 
foreign exchange, which had already made At 
currency practically useless in the conduct of @ 
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ed; once more people dared to reckon in kronen 
to deposit their savings; international confidence 
ustrian industry was restored and foreign capital 
‘n to flow into the country; wages and prices re- 
red a certain fixity; and producers as well as mer- 
ts no longer feared that every business transaction 
at cause their ruin. Even Dr. Bauer, the leader 
ie Austrian Social Democrats, was driven to make 
‘ollowing concession, in the same breath with which 
ccused Dr. Seipel of ‘treason to his country” be- 
2 of the Geneva pact—‘If this program were to 
we should have to deal with a deflation of the 
e which would result in a sharp advance in prices 
a consequent famine. That would bring upon us 
merely a General Commission but also a foreign 
ral and foreign troops!” 

ther nations observed the sudden change in Aus- 
5 fortunes with astonishment. This little country, 
h had figured hitherto as a beggar nation and the 
, of which had been tabled with a gesture of im- 
nce at the London Conference of August, 1922, 
‘now suddenly most interesting. It aroused curi- 
( not only by reason of the novel experiment in 
inal economy which it had begun to carry out, 
also because of the personality of its governing 
isman, who combined the qualities of a modest, 
i-like priest with the gifts of a brilliant scholar 
jan imposing political leader. The respectful re- 
;tion accorded to Austria and its Chancellor by 
ae world restored the deeply humiliated national 
|lousness to a sense of its dignity. 

his consciousness, however, has been rudely tried. 
1 the beginning, Dr. Seipel has constantly striven 
lipress upon his people that the work to be done 
tt child’s play and that painful economies and 
lices are necessary. The difficulties to be sur- 
uted are chiefly of two kinds, which take root in 
economic and psychological riddance of the 
inge left by years of money inflation. The Aus- 
\ stock-market had then become the Eldorado of 
th-seekers. During the period of currency depre- 
'n enormous fortunes were piled up without the 
mg ofahand. The more pronouncedly the krone 
{1 value, the more strongly capital was diverted to 
retable paper which afforded at least some security. 
€utcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker—people 
fad never seen a stock certificate—now engaged 
culation. Banks were founded by those who had 
ny, and by others who had none. Promotion was 
tder of the day. Corporations were organized 
‘ance new wine cellars, or to boom everything 
1 a patent trouser button to commerce in the 
tne. With the reéstablishment of the krone this 
stle toppled, and crashed into complete ruin 
© in the spring of 1924, the Morgan interests 
I the frenzied exchange in French francs, which 


lilso captivated many of the Viennese money 
Gs. 
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The result of all this can be compared only to the 
bursting of a dam. An enormous flood swept down 
and buried numberless companies and banks in its 
waters. Finance kings who had proudly proclaimed 
their rule on almost the same spot where the throne 
of the Hapsburgs had once stood, were reduced to 
beggary almost over night. Today not a single one 
of the great manipulators of the exchange who ap- 
peared since 1918 is on a solid footing. A brief 
table would show at a glance how even the best issues 
—Anglobank, Unionbank, Siemens—have sold at 
heavy losses. Highly respected, long-established 
banks have failed; there has been widespread bank- 
ruptcy of industrial concerns; and more than 10,000 
bank officials have been impoverished during the last 
four months. Credit is very hard to get: 15 percent 
is considered a fair rate of interest, and many good 
firms have to pay 25 to 30 percent on loans. 

This industrial depression, the heritage from the 
period of money inflation, is no more serious than 
the psychological aftermath. The reader must bear 
in mind that a period of strict frugality has followed 
a time when a demagogic government caressed the 
greedy passions of its retainers and curried favor with 
the populace by every imaginable sort of national 
profligacy. Presents are no longer made to mal- 
contents; ofices are not crowded with hangers-on; 
and work is the mandate which has succeeded dis- 
turbance and sloth. These are evil days for grafters 
and petty thieves, but there are also hundreds of 
thousands of respectable people with demands upon 
the government which would be perfectly just if the 
government were in a position to meet its obligations. 
Impoverished people who once lived off their incomes 
have not been able to understand why the govern- 
ment is not able to restore the value of savings 
which they had invested in government bonds, 
war loans, and similar securities. Owners of houses 
are justified in demanding that the rent laws, which 
provide tenants with free residence and so abrogate 
a fair return on a fair investment, be annulled; but 
if the government were to abandon its policy of very 
gradual improvement in this matter, the sudden change 
in housing costs would bring about an economic catas- 
trophe. Seventy thousand of the 100,000 public offi- 
cials whose dismissal was stipulated by the Geneva 
program have already been ousted. These, together 
with the 40,000 demissionaries who had previously 
been placed on the pension-list, form a little army 
which the destitute state is in no position to supply 
with ample stipends. 

Accordingly during the Chancellorship of Dr. Seipel, 
the Socialistic opposition found no difficulty in coining 
catch-words antagonistic to the policy of rehabilita- 
tion. The effect of these could be seen very clearly 
at the elections for the National Assembly, held during 
October, 1923. It is true that the Christian Social 
party polled about 245,000 votes more than it had 
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received in 1920, but the Socialists gained an almost 
equal number. Of every hundred votes, forty-five 
were cast for the Christian Social party, thirteen for 
the Pan German party, and forty for the Social 
Democratic party. This relationship is indicative of 
the domestic political problem of Austria. 

The Socialistic hope is, of course, to regain control 
of the country, now that it has been partly restored 
to life and political order. The Socialists have the 
advantage of absolute control over Vienna, which is 
one of the nine Austrian provinces. There they have 
proved masters of the art of establishing cordial re- 
lationships with capital, and their revolutionary 
methods are much less concerned with industry or 
social reforms of any sort than with uncompromising 
opposition to everything that is Christian. Being in 
all senses of the term the instruments of anticlerical 
liberalism, they have adopted for their chief goals 
birth-control propaganda, easier divorce laws after the 
fashion of France, and abolition of Christian educa- 
tion for the young. Austrian Socialism has long since 
bidden farewell to Bolshevism, with which it carried 
on a spirited flirtation some few years ago, and is now 
bitterly embroiled with its own communistic sect. But 
all of this has merely made it so much more danger- 
ous an enemy of all Christian ideas; and just as soon 
as economic order is restored, Austrian Catholics will 
have to settle with this foe such fundamental matters 
as religious education and the laws governing 
marriage. 

At present every ounce of constructive energy 1s 
being concentrated on finishing the task of national 
restoration. In the joint report presented to the 
League of Nations in September last by the Finance 
Committee and the General Commission for Austria, 
the following apt observation was expressed—'‘Every 
Austrian must rejoice, in September, 1924, over the 
improvement made during the past two years. The 
action of the League and a noteworthy psychological 
change in public opinion have made it possible to 
rescue Austria from the brink of catastrophe and to 
make of it a newly organized state, which, though far 
removed from perfection can maintain order and en- 
tertain plans for the future.” Yes, order has been 
restored. Security and interest payments called for 
by the League are being taken care of promptly. The 
guarantees offered by the state, the income from tariffs 
and monopolies, have proved far more lucrative than 
had been supposed. In a few months Austria will 
discontinue reckoning in kronen and will adopt com- 
putation in shillings, one shilling being held equivalent 
to 10,000 paper kronen. The banking laws specify 
that the collateral for current bank-notes, inclusive of 
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endorsement and other obligations, must equal 20 + 
cent; the actual ratio at the present time is 50 perc 
Since the revenues accruing to the state are m 
superior to what was anticipated at the time of 
pact with the League of Nations in 1922, the Lea 
consented during the course of its last session to 
enlargement of the Austrian budget. The deficit 
1925 will be only 585 milliards of paper kronen, wh 
is about one-half less than the deficit for the preced 
year and which will be employed in constructive 
penditures, not in paying current expenses. The 
tional railways, to date the most serious drain of 
government’s resources, are now in excellent co 
tion; similar reforms are under way in other natic 
industries, particularly the forests and the coal mi 
The balance of trade remains, indeed, markedly | 
sive (could it be otherwise when the value of imp 
is 100 percent greater than the value of export 
but the sturdy growth of foreign commerce brings | 
the country vast sums which help to stabilize finar 
conditions. If the market crisis is once passed, Vie 
will surely resume its place as an important mc 
centre. Ability to save, always a trustworthy bar 
eter of popular tranquility and well-being, is 
stantly intensifying. The deposits in the largest bi 
and trust companies of the country have risen f) 
31.6 milliards of paper kronen to 1,700 milliar: 
since December, 1922. In another year condit) 
will have improved sufficiently to convince the Le: 
of Nations that Austria’s industrial life is firmly: 
ganized and that control by the League is no los 
needed. 
Dr. Seipel has declared time and time again th) 
is his wish and pride not to be considered merely! 
successful accountant of Austria’s budget, but als 
have his share in the healing of souls and the devi 
ment of the moral character of the commonweal. © 
the religious life of Austria has been strengthened 
deepened so profoundly during the past few years 
the advance of faith is now more perceptible 
political progress, must be looked upon as the 
important phase of the country’s rehabilitation. 


Note:—This is the last of three articles byt 
editor of the Vienna Reichpost, who is one ojt 
most experienced and trustworthy journalist: 
Europe, and contributor of special articles to the |! 
lin Review and other periodicals. In these ard 
Dr. Funder has given a connected account of the’ 
ices to his country, and to world peace and Stalii 
of Dr. Ignaz Seipel, until lately the Austrian (WU 
cellor. Recent events, including the resignatio 
Chancellor Seipel, give Dr. Funder’s articles a 
importance. | 
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THE POSITION OF THE PAPACY 


By L. J. S. WOODS 


‘IS often said that two powers emerged from the 
world war with increased influence and prestige, 
the United States and the Papacy. In the first 
the result was to be expected. ‘There were mo- 
s, in the first years of the war and after the peace 
sment, when Europe, insufficiently acquainted with 
itions across the Atlantic, was puzzled by the at- 
e of the United States, but never, in 1914-15-16, 
» April, 1917, in 1918-19, had anyone in Europe 
doubt at all of the increased and increasing in- 
ce of that country. The Vatican is a good look- 
ylace. Its sources of information are world-wide 
reliable; its judgment is based on and tempered 
longer experience than is found elsewhere. And 
syes of the Vatican were turned to America in 
_and have been on it ever since. It was for ma- 
| help in its effort for peace that it first looked 
e United States. Even though taken by surprise 
oril, 1917 it did not change its outlook, it saw in 
hanged circumstances, in the entry of the United 
's into the war, hope of a quicker advent of the 
ind lasting peace it prayed and worked for. And 
test word, Pope Pius X’s addresses in the Secret 
istory of March 24 last and at the Imposition of 
3erretta on Cardinals Mundelein and Hayes on 
Nednesday following, gave further proof of its 
3} and its gratitude on the two counts, material 
Joing and moral effort. 
Ww, however, foresaw increased prestige and in- 
“e accruing to the Papacy as a result of the war. 
‘e were those indeed who prophesied the end of 
‘nfluence it had. On the other hand, before the 
‘ad lasted six months, there were many thought- 
eople here debating whether, and if so in what 
‘ity, the Pope should preside over the congress 
sablish peace. And quite recently proposals have 
| from many quarters that the Papacy be repre- 
tl at the League of Nations, the Covenant of 
( is part of the Versailles settlement. 
le increase of diplomatic relations is taken gen- 
|, and justly, as outward proof of the increased 
‘ge of the Holy See. Before the war it had such 
tons with twelve states, either sending or receiv- 
*, in the majority of cases, both sending and re- 
'g a representative; now it has such relations with 
ly-eight, a figure which shows good signs of in- 
and little, despite what M. Herriot has written 
Is political program, of decrease. (The eight- 
‘postolic Delegations are not strictly diplomatic 
| re not included.) And this may be justly taken 
ward proof because each country that has opened 
\tored relations has stated frankly that it has done 
 ause of the value to itself it saw in such relations. 


Holiand did so first in 1915 on the reasoning that its 
greatest interest was an early peace, the Holy See was 
the most influential worker to that end and it desired 
to be a co-worker. It kept on relations after the war 
on account of the value it had found in them. The 
British Commonwealth sent Sir Henry Howard here 
at Christmas, 1914 in order that the Holy See might 
be rightly informed of its war reasons and aims; it 
saw value in the relations and has continued them 
despite domestic opposition. ‘The French statesmen 
who upheld the restoration of relations with the Vati- 
can were unanimous in their reasoning: France stood 
to gain by it. 

Also, during the long process of after-war settle- 
ment there have been many extra-diplomatic occasions 
on which the voice of the Holy See has been heard. 
The object of its intervention has been in one or two 
cases to protect the rights and interests of the Church; 
far more often to help forward the establishment of 
true peace. The most notable instance in the first 
category was the quick journey of Mer. Cerretti from 
Rome to Paris in May, 1919 to safeguard the moral 
rights and material property of the Church which 
were endangered under the proposals of the Peace 
Conference in the matter of Catholic Missions. The 
justice of the Holy See’s claim was recognized and 
Pope Benedict XV paid public tribute to the fairness 
of the Allied representatives at Paris. There have 
been many similar flying visits, special missions and 
papal documents. In the spring of 1922 when, for 
the first time since the war, all the European nations 
were assembled at Genoa, the Pope’s interest was ex- 
pressed in letters to the Archbishop of the city and the 
Cardinal Secretary of State and Mgr. Pizzardo went 
up there twice from Rome. The Pope’s letter to 
Cardinal Gasparri a year later, June 24, 1923, was a 
very direct exposition of the application of the prin- 
ciples of justice to the international situation, with 
special regard to the Ruhr. 

It would occupy far too much space to enumerate 
all the instances which might be recalled showing how 
closely both Benedict XV and Pius XI have followed 
political developments, among which the Washington 
Conference was watched at the Vatican closely as 
one of the most hopeful signs, and have interposed a 
quiet word or action whenever they thought that might 
help forward the cause of peace among the peoples. 
What is of interest to note is that there has been no 
representative or notable protest on the ground that 
the Pope had no right thus to speak or that if he did 
speak no one need listen. A power that has felt itself 
blamed or criticized, that read some words as unduly 
favoring the other side, may have criticized in its turn, 
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as France did the ‘forest of bayonets” phrase in Pius 
XI’s letter to the Archbishop of Genoa in April, 1922. 
But of valid criticism of the right of the Holy See to 
speak out on the principles of justice, to apply them to 
the political circumstances of the day as was done in 
the letter of June, 1920, there has been none. The 
world has accepted, largely indeed welcomed, the 
Pope’s words. 

It is an interesting phenomenon, this sympathetic 
attention of the world to the Pope’s words. And it 
suggests two considerations: How has this develop- 
ment come about? Is it likely to develop further; 
if so in what direction and to what results? 

Catholics will suggest a subjective reason for it. 
They will point—and they have ground for doing so 

—to an upstirring of thought, a process of many 
years’ growth, accentuated by recent upstirring events, 
in the direction of the Catholic Church. They will 
adduce the development of the Oxford movement of 
years ago in the Anglican Church into the Anglo- 
Catholic movement of today, a tremendous advance 
towards Catholic belief, and a similar movement 
among a certain number of Episcopalians in the 
United States. From many signs—and who does not 
remember the “Catholic religion the one to die in” 
of war record?—they will deduce dissatisfaction 
among very many religiously thinking non-Catholics, 
with resultant approach to, sometimes passing over to, 
the Roman Church. 

If, however, one studies the question purely ob- 
jectively and limits observation to the recent years dur- 
ing which the development has been notable, one may 
perhaps find the answer in the general, if largely sub- 
conscious, recognition that in time of difficulty and 
perplexity, alone among great powers and authorities 
the Catholic Church, the Pope, expressed a policy and 
kept it unchanged. The subjective and the objective 
viewpoints meet in the feeling, grown and still growing, 
of the need of Authority: firstly in the sense of definite- 
ness, of knowing where one is, of knowing what is 
right and what is wrong, what is just and what is un- 
just; secondly in the sense of an organ, an instrument, 
competent of ensuring right and justice in the world. 

And, purely objectively, when one looks back one has 
to recognize that during the conflict of the war and the 
controversies that followed, the Papacy alone was able 
to express a policy and follow it with continuity. 
Among Benedict XV’s words and actions in purely 
political matters, several may be found which even 
Catholics may consider to have been either not well 
conceived or not opportune, but not one will be found 
out of continuous line with his expressed policy which, 
of course, was Peace. There was never any change, 
either in the reasons for it, the way of attaining it or 
in the means of ensuring its continuation and consolida- 


tion when attained. And the conflicting inter 
each of them represented to the Papacy by diplon 
from each side as identical with its own, never cai 
the Papacy to swerve. Keeping itself above the; 
followed its own line, risking unpopularity and in 
end overcoming interested clamor. Moreover, loo! 
back over pronouncements and documents of the 
Pope and the present one, there is good ground 
holding that, consciously or subconsciously, the 
ciples enunciated and the suggestions made haye 
their share in forming the basis for the peace ed 
which the world rulers are endeavoring to raise. 
The Papacy, of course, has had immeasurable 
vantages in comparison with civil powers. It has 
no temporal ends of its own to serve; its visibly 
pressed policy is the outcome of definite and unch; 
ing principles; the ultimate object of every single 
of papal diplomacy, as of ecclesiastical policy or pu 
religious enactment, is the good of souls, and th 
timate knowledge that it goes on for ever enabk 
to pay the less attention to immediate contingenci 
Thoughtful consideration of these two points, 
the good of souls is, as necessarily it must be, at 
bottom of everything the Pope says and does, 
that it goes on for ever, explains many things that 
pear from time to time surprising. It explains 
take a recent instance—why so little perturbation. 
shown at the Vatican on M. Herriot’s announcer: 
of his intention to break off diplomatic relations 
tween France and the Holy See. The Vatican, in | 
was much more perturbed—and justly as events | 
shown—at the possibility under the new policy of 
persecution of religious congregations which hac 
turned to France trusting in the new spirit andi 
Union Sacrée. Diplomatic relations, on the ( 
hand, in the view of the Vatican, had been restoré 
the request of France. They had been agreed to’ 
ingly by the Vatican which is undoubtedly happ 
have such relations with any civilized country. 1 
abolishment—if and when that came about, ar. 
would not be so easy to carry it out as to put it () 
on a paper program, and, moreover, French go” 
ments are not everlasting—would be a loss to Fri 
For the Vatican it would signify simply a retui 
the status quo of the last eighteen years, certain! 
unsatisfactory and unjust condition of things fot 
Church, but one in which in actual fact religion) 
made vast strides, incomparably greater in propo! 
than the progress under the Concordat which pred 
M. Combes’s régime and the rupture which res* 
from it. Souls, in fact, do not depend on diploi 
even if Nuncios are in given conditions, useft 
termediaries. Complete abolishment of the diplo4 
side of the Vatican might be, in given conditions, 
ceivable policy for a Pope. | 
| 
| 
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POEMS 


Up Otley Hill 


T’ll leave this dull, damned town behind 


_ And, with my own dear land in mind, 
[ll brave the weather and face the wind 


That ruffles the mists of the morning. 


The swollen stream, the dreary plain, 
Athwart my path shall stretch in vain 
When south I set my face again 

Through the beckoning mists of the morning. 


Though many a marvel I may see 


- On the road that leads to my countrie; 
_ Though many a tower, or fair city, 


Loom up through the mists of the morning— 


On them I'll turn no second gaze; 
But ever forward through the haze 
Will watch, to see my hills upraise 
Their crests through the mists of the morning. 


For sturdy, stately mountains stand 

Like barrier-reefs to my dear land, 

And at their feet, like sea on strand, 
Break the billowing mists of the morning. 


And, when I to the mountains come, 


_ Up the long road that leads to home, 
| Beneath, like breaker’s fretted foam, 


f 
| 


—=— 


<—s — 


Shall swirl the grey mists of the morning. 


Then men will smile in courtesie, 

(For this is hither—Arcadie) 

And doors stand wide to welcome me 
In from the mists of the morning. 


I will pass on. Nor halt until 


I see at last, from Otley hill, 
My own dear valley below me, still 
Asleep in the mists of the morning. 


R. M. PatTrerson. 


“Ulsitation 


Brought up to let the mind instruct the heart, 
A man of letters, elegantly versed 


In all that makes good taste and serves good art, 


_ He put the certitude of reason first, 
And let the faith come afterward, a mild 


| Agnostic who took pleasure in the search 
| For wells of human wisdom undefiled, 
_ Outside the dispensation of the Church. 


A gentle scholar, given to gentle doubt, 
| He still had secrets we could never sound, 
_Simplicities we could not understand ; 

For when he died, alone, unsingled out, 

| God’s love was with him even then . . . We found 
| The Flowers of Saint Francis in his hand. 


Lest1eE NELSON JENNINGS. 


| 
| 


Ballad of Dead Griefs 


No one disturbs dead griefs. I do! 
Whip of my sharp new joys I drew 
And woke my dead griefs, three, then two— 


They are all dead this many a day— 
I routed them from where they lay 
Around my heart and in my way, 


“Now stir you up and bring me bread 
And place soft pillows at my head; 
Carry and fetch for me,” I said, 


“Be bond slaves now—who were my peers— 
And pay me back for those past tears 
And marks of your harsh cords, your shears.” 


One tied my hands then dealt the blow; 
One forced my eyes to look down,—so; 
They starved me, too, long, long ago.— 


But now they serve me, and I pass 
Where shackled griefs may not trespass 
To sing with love through bending grass. 


KATHRYN WHITE RYAN. 


Dedication for a Book of Verse 


As leaves that fall, tinted with red 
And gold—so are my songs; 


And you, who mark them in their flight, 
To you this book belongs. 


Bright, falling leaves, the leaves of dreams, 
Touched by the wind of years, 


Leaves that in falling whisper things 
Too swift and dim for tears. 


Oh, you who tread a quiet path 
In the great wood of Time, 


Who watch these drifting, colored leaves— 
Dreams that the world calls “rhyme’— 


Pity the swiftness of their flight, 
Seek what they cannot say, 


Snatch from their sadness some delight, 
And go your way. 
Mary Dixon THAYER. 


Intellectual 


What sort of giraffe does he think he is, 
Cropping off nuts and dates far overhead ?— 
Nibbling them loftily, nose in the trees, 
Teeth clipping haughtily, feet in our bed? 


What ants in the dirt does he take us for, 

Myriad, average, sightless or dead? 

Disdaining queries that scurry or soar, 

He drops shells and stones when the meanings have fled. 


ALFRED KREYMBORG. 
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THE MESSAGE OF MESTROVIC 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


ERTAIN high 
expressions of 
the artistic im- 
pulse are immemori- 
ally the product not of 


peace but of conflict 
that has become, in a 


sense, a _ national 
legacy of tradition. 
Mr. Christian Brin- 


ton, in his illuminat- 
ing preface to the cat- 
alogue of the exhibi- 
tion of sculpture by 
Ivan Mestrovic at the 
Brooklyn Museum, 
stresses the national 
-— memories of Serbia as 

the keynote to Mes- 
trovic’s consciousness of his own work and destiny in 
the field of art. 

The assemblage of his sculpture, and of his wood- 
carving now in this country is an astonishing revelation 
of powers by no means to be explained under insurgent 
modern rulings of aestheticism; nor by the traditions 
of the schools, particularly those academic theories 
which hark back continually to the Greek ideals of art 
forgetting that uninspired re-duplication tends to be- 
come in time a synonym of death; and the death prin- 
ciple inherent in a too servile following of ancient pat- 
terns produces the unstable equilibrium which in time 
may overthrow canons of art, creeds or governments. 

Fortunately for the world, Ivan Mestrovic escaped 
the academic tradition in the plastic years of childhood 
when, to a child-genius at least, history is an immortal 
present, and the Field of the Blackbirds, his own Plain 
of Kosovo still resounds with the cries of warrior 
Christians riding to their own slaughter as to a feast 
of light and power. The shadow of the Prophet 
stretched long and threatening over Serbia in the great 
days of Lazar Gobljanovitch, and from the bloody 
field of Kosovo the Turks carried away the honors 
of mortality—but the Serbians, the one indestructible 
legacy of all noble defeats, the hope, the expectation 
to be someday, somewhere, a conqueror. 

Ivan Mestrovic, born in the village of Vrpolje in 
Slavonia in 1883, of peasant parents, knew from early 
childhood the national hero-worship and its resultant 
longing for a revival of old glories; and while, like 
Giotto, he tended his sheep—after the return of his 
family to Dalmatia—his fancy was fed by many a tale 
of the ancient warriors of his native land. Mountain 
air and glorious traditions are no mean nurses of 


Ivan MEstRovic 


future genius; and through the fortunate circumstar 
of poverty, not sordid but inspiring, of heroic 
amples, and last but not least, the kindly encoura 
ment of the village priest, Fra Marko Cacic, lV 
trovic advanced rapidly in vision; and in the inj 
steps of his art—taken, fortunately, alone. : 

The religious feeling which is so profoundly eyid 
in his work found its expression in a crucifix for | 
Marko’s parish church; and Mestrovic’s father, h 
self a craftsman, taught him to fashion spoons ; 
forks and other domestic utensils; so that he acqui 
early the manual dexterity of the wood-catver, wh 
was to flower in such masterpieces as Christ and 
Magdalen. Mr. Brinton records as a formative 
fluence in Mestrovic’s early life a visit to Sibe 
“where he beheld his first cathedral with its car 
saints and gleaming altar, and, beyond, the bri 
bosom of the sea.” : 

The years that followed are a record of a const 
illuminated struggle for artistic knowledge and 
pression against the odds of poverty and the challe 
of his ideals to which he steadfastly adhered thro) 
all dark days. His student pilgrimages inclu 
Venice, Italy and Paris, where he attracted the no 
of Rodin and won his commendation. By incess 
labor, by that scorn of privation which is at the yi 
root of the artistic impulse seeking its own, Mestre 
emerged from his obscurity, was acclaimed and he 
now a place unique and unassailable. 

In Mestrovic’s religious sculpture this breathing: 
the past upon the elements of the present is peculi’ 
noticeable; and in viewing his Crucifixions, | 
Prophets, his Saints, his Pietas, it must be born 
mind that Eastern, not Western Christianity, has te 
the formative influence; and in the Greek Orthoc 


Church Christianity has remained more or lessa 
Asiatic religion with its tendency to lose itself in! 
stract thought or in mystical attenuations that yas 
at last in the obscurity of light or darkness. It ish 
Byzantine Blessed Mother that Mestrovic ca‘ 
again and again, with the narrow eyes and the colull 
like neck of the type long ago recorded in St. Soni 
or in the mosaics of those sad fantastic Eas' 
churches too much under the spell of traditior' 
awake from their dream of the days when Euset 
and his friends took issue against the homdousian; fn 
Arius followed his unidentified Redeemer. | 

But Mestrovic is too great an artist to reflect w 
is lifeless or frozen; and his seated Madonna withi 
noble head, her strong, erect torso and her gods 
like limbs is, indeed, a Mother of Christ, conceive ! 
terms of the universal or of that cosmic conscious¢ 
in which Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo l 
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breathed as in their native air of Italy. And it is 
ruth a mark of the supreme masters that they ap- 
ach the universal through all localities. 
o Mestrovic senses the Great Secret through his 
antium of encrusted gold, and brooding theologies; 
Asia rises behind his colossal figures as if in eternal 
inder that in a minor province of her borders the 
leemer of the world was born. ‘This Serbian is a 
tic; but a mystic who understands that there is no 
kness in the sinews of the saints; nor any con- 
with destiny that does not admit of the quick 
ching for new fields when the old are dim with 
th. 
lis Crucifixions are 
more than astonishing 
rayals of twisted and 
nched muscles; far 
e than presentation of 
eme pain. His great 
den Crucifix of heroic 
gives strangely the 
ression of a veritable 
e of God stricken by 
tnings from the abso- 
; and through the 
d, by some wonder of 
ing, burns a flame-like 
ity quite indescribable 
not to be endured 
by the spectator. Of 
two other Crucifixions 
‘is more abstract and 
ting; the second a re- 
to this Drama of 
, admirably executed. 
he marble relief of 
Archangel Gabriel is 
consummate beauty; 
‘once seen is likely to 
‘e from the memory other presentations of the 
‘lat the moment of the message to Mary. The face 
a shaft of light, the closed eyes, the open lips, the 
estion of flight just ended in the folded-back wings, 
» here turned marble into a veritable communica- 
of divine things. 
lestrovic has been compared to Michelangelo; but 
2 1s little in common between the Serbian’s un- 
‘ned, monumental figures and those nervous or 
ght-tortured titans that emerged from the Ital- 
blocks of marble as if in unwilling compliance to 
»ver-powering will. Michelangelo with all his 
‘smacy over form was yet a child of his age; and 
age, Janus-faced, seemed at once to evoke the 
(t of Greece; and that uneasy spirit fatefully 
'd “modern.” 
lestrovic is not a modernist in this sense, and there 
«certain calm and gospel-like beauty in his simplic- 
r line—witness the plaster relief of Christ and the 
| 


I 


MoTHER AND CHILD 


Woman of Samaria; the wood relief of Christ and 
the Merchants, the exquisite wood reliefs of 
The Happy Angels, and The Unhappy Angels, 
and the very beautiful wood relief of The Madonna 
with Angels. 

These wood reliefs especially, express an art 
closely allied to that of the sculptors of the 
renaissance, whose productions are placed by Walter 
Pater in his essay on Luca della Robbia midway 
between the old Greek mastery of form as ex- 
pressive of abstract ideas; and Michelangelo’s 
glorious but pain-haunted and nervous work. Mes- 
trovic’s reliefs, especially 
the exquisite Amor and 
Psyche have much in com- 
mon with the delicate 
subtly-shaded _ bas-reliefs 
of Mino da Fiesole, of 
Desiderio da Settignano 
and Benedetto da 
Majano, but it is less 
through type—Mestrovic 
remains on the whole 
Byzantine—than through 
that “faint quiver of life” 
which the critic Reinach 
designates as the supreme 
quality of a masterpiece. 
Mestrovic’s wood-carving 
as well as his sculpture, is 
alive, sensitized, the soul 
breaking through the 
medium as if in appeal to 
be understood and an- 
swered. 

The same simplicity 
and vigor of treatment is 
found in his Head of an 
Old Man, and in his 
striking portrait bust of Bishop Strossmayer of 
Diakovar, an active supporter of the Croatian Na- 
tional party, commemorated also by Mestrovic in an 
heroic statue for the city of Zagreb. A certain Greek 
severity characterizes two heads of women, one ex- 
ecuted in black marble; and in the portrait busts, 
notably that of Madame Ruza Mestrovic, the 
sculptor shows himself as much a master of subtle 
delineation of personality in stone as Rodin. In Miss 
St. George, Mestrovic has captured young girlhood 
without elaboration of a theme which speaks for itself. 

In his female figures, which are not portraits, Mes- 
trovic returns not only to the primitive woman, but, 
perhaps, to the racial type of woman as the symbol 
of the reproductive forces of the earth, Ceres or Isis, 
or some nameless goddess of an early religion, typify- 
ing the principle of maternity; his Mother and Child, 
numbered 100 in the catalogue, being an extreme ex- 
ample of the symbolism which throughout the ages 
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has expressed forces but dimly understood; and from 
this he passes to the idealization of mother-love in the 
marble bas-relief of Mother and Child, but both re- 
main equally real and unchallenged. 

Nor at the crest of this symbolism of natural forces 
does the significance of the underlying spiritual mystery 
escape him. In the Girl at Prayer and in those strange 
fragmentary busts of women playing musical instru- 
ments, and in the statue of the girl with the violin, 
the soul as the harmonizer of old rebellions is given an 
embodiment reminiscent of no earlier master. The 
firm body of his caryatid carved in wood is in itself a 
placid harmony, while in the statues of widowhood— 
with their poignant symbolism—and in the figure of 
the Vestal Virgin is seen the true mystic’s understand- 
ing of those natural powers, by which humanity is 
sometimes crushed, sometimes goaded onward into 
great feats of spiritual procreation. The four 
groups which surround the wooden model for the 
Temple of Kosovo seem the very embodiment of the 


destiny of a land too long widowed, but at length 
stored to ancient dignities and powers. 

Mestrovic’s national spirit and patriotic pride | 
found full expression in this model for a templ, 
commemorate the battle fought on the plain of Ko; 
on June 28, 1389; with its domes, its tower suppo 
by heroic figures; its corridors and porches lined , 
bas-reliefs of martial horsemen riding as on the fr 
of the Parthenon to some eternal victory. 

Mr. Brinton in his summing-up of the qualitie 
Mestrovic’s genius writes that “‘his art epitomize 
plastic form the two dominant factors in the histor 
humanity—the ego and the nego—the will to ach 
and the will to accept.” 

It may be added to Mestrovic that his mode of 
ceptance of the mysteries and tragedies of exist 
is no grey negation, declining towards death; but. 
radiant acquiescence of suffering and defeat by w 
the spirit of humanity is perpetually quickened 
made fruitful. 


| 
| 
| 


NARCISSUS UP [TO DATE 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


of the next. No age lacks humor, but in each 

the sense of it is severely restricted to a 
jubilant appreciation of the comicalities of the preced- 
ing one. About ourselves we are always serious 
enough. This age sees clearly the absurdity of the 
Victorian pose of morality, just as the Victorians 
laughed themselves into fits over the tinsel classicism 
sae heroics of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic age, 
and just as that one could see nothing but what was 
funny in the age of orthodoxy. 

But the next age is likely to get more fun out of 
ours than we get out of the Victorians or than 
Carlyle did out of the French Graeco-Romans, or than 
even Cervantes got out of the age of chivalry. What- 
ever the special pose of any age may be, it is always 
one of superiority, in one form or another, to the 
mass of its contemporaries; and nothing funnier has 
yet been evolved in the various struts of all the ages 
than the strut of the Intellectual. Mix together the 
moral Victorian pose, the classic-heroic pose of the 
Revolution, the pose of erudition gibed at by Pope and 
Fielding, the pose of chivalry lampooned by Cervantes, 
and all the poses back as far as the pose of Pharisaism 
against which Jesus Himself did not disdain to use 
the weapon of ridicule, and you will not get out of 
the whole mess anything funnier than the Intel- 
ligentsia. 

Some perception of this is seemingly at work in 
the mental processes of Mr. Mencken, some uneasy 
glimmering that the word “Intellectual” is soon going 
to be as funny as the word “Nordic,” or that in- 


f \O every age its special mental strut, the derision 


| 
ordinate howler, ‘‘the red-blooded American.” | 
he is gradually coming to substitute, more and m 
the word “civilized” for the word “‘intellectual.’ 
doubt if it will profit him much, and only registe 
his credit the fact that he is possessed of a sixth s’ 
which tells him when a word is getting dangerous 
is all right for him to call himself ‘‘civilized;”: 
suppose the word should catch on, and all the : 
groups of serious thinkers in this fron land of t 
should herd after him and begin ane thems\ 
“civilized” instead of “intellectual,” too. It does 
require the son of a prophet to ae. that in! 
case the word “civilized” will appear far funni 
our merciless posterity than even the word “t 
lectual” is sure to do. | 
The only new things about the Intellectual ar! 
name and the jargon he uses. The argot diffe 
every generation. In the Victorian time they dit 
call this creature an Intellectual; they called him! 
superior person,” and they meant it unkindly. I 
was even a time in the world’s history when heh 
an official title, that of augur; and he had held itu 
awhile before he began to have a hard job ke? 
his face straight when he met another of his u 
which story is about all that most of us remell 
about augurs. | 
Most likely the word intelligentsia had a r 
modest meaning when it was first used. It wast 
in countries where the illiterate were immenst 
the majority, and there had to be some word to | f 
the difference between the brother to the ox an! 
man who knew something. Transplanted, trans" 
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nl universalized, the word becomes a macrocosmic 
‘e. It has, however, become the special strut of 
generation. As a pose the signs of its doom are 
ck, and I wonder what will be the pose of the next 
eration, in what unexpected and ridiculous plumes 
't prince of buffoons, Man, will masquerade in the 
‘rs to come; and IJ think I will live long enough to 
tify my curiosity. The Intellectual has had his 
E >f hour and is damned already, though it may be 
ne time before his ear catches the warning formula 
‘Exit!” from the wings 

Whatever the pose of any era may be, it is char- 
p sristic of the “clown with a broken heart,” as Oscar 
Ide called mankind, to believe that he is in the midst 
an era of fellectual progress, whereas he is only 
‘he centre of an era of change. He thinks he is 
ng on stepping-stones of his dead self to higher 
igs. The only recorded exception is the epoch of 
) renaissance, when men really did believe that their 
idecessors had more intellectual wealth than they 
inselves had. That epoch of humility is a strange 
ration in the mental history of the race. It is, 
sourse, an excellent thing that when a man does his 
+ to write a good book in the passing fashion of his 
. he should believe that he is jouncing humanity 
ward a step or two; otherwise he might say— 
Vhat’s the use?’ and write a bad one. Therefore, 
‘thought this article would stay the hand of a single 
:llectual, or create in him a doubt that this passing 
nion is a permanent achievement of mankind’s, I 
ald not write it; but I am safe; you can’t cure an 
llectual. 

“he fierce quarrels among the few thousands who 
le arise from their belief that they are the human 
:, and this belief comes naturally from the fact that 
7 alone are articulate. Hence they debate gravely 
hotly about the direction which the ‘‘movement”’ 
‘he moment should take or is taking. The move- 
it is only among themselves, and numerically they 
‘only a fly on the wheel. Inarticulate man, and that 
‘3 not mean unthinking man, is just about the same 
in century to century. ‘There is about as much 
Prstition in the world as there ever was, outside a 
jority much smaller than it thinks it is; just as much 
tue, just as much selfishness, intelligent and un- 
illigent, just as much or as little taste. The Superior 
son, a nickname I greatly prefer to the Intellectual, 
sages to live and be happy by believing that those 
[ don’t write or talk, don’t think; but in all ages 
’ have done so and still do. Who taught John 
é to say—‘‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Ire was then the gentleman?” That idea hadn’t 
‘itred to the Intellectuals, but it had occurred to 
(isands of the Inarticulate; John Ball merely voiced 
it they had been thinking. 

~ case in point is the late presidential election. For 
(first time since 1864 all the Intellectuals, or 
lzrior Persons, or whatever their chameleon name 


may be, were on one side; so far as I could learn not 
a single Intellectual was for Coolidge, just as in 1864 
all the Intellectuals were against Lincoln, at least up 
to the time of his nomination. The result was so be- 
wildering that they have been trying to explain it ever 
since. Senator La Follette and Senator Wheeler ex- 
plained it easily enough by ascribing it to the corrup- 
tion of the American people, though Mr. La Follette 
somewhat inconsistently if magnanimously added that 
he would continue to fight for ‘‘the masses,” just as if 
they hadn’t corruptly voted against him. Senator 
Swanson seems to think the eighteen millions who 
voted for Coolidge did so because of tactical mistakes 
at Democratic headquarters. Other solutions are that 
the farmers thought Coolidge had raised the price of 
wheat, that the Klan did it, that Davis would have 
been elected if he had let the League of Nations alone, 
and so on. But there is almost a consensus among 
the Intellectuals that the people voted for Coolidge 
because they were too dense to know what was good 
for them. 

It does not seem to occur to any of them that per- 
haps some of the eighteen millions who voted for Cool- 
idge did so because, after looking him over for a year 
or so, they had decided that they liked him. I happen 
to know that this was the case with one man, a man 
whom I know better than anybody else ever did, even 
my mother; so it may be true of others. This may 
seem to the Intellectuals too absurd an assumption to 
discuss, and even if discussable it could only furnish 
another proof that the American is a boob. No In- 
tellectual would permit himself to suppose for a 
moment that the inarticulate majority is capable of 
thinking. But, if this is so, what becomes of the 
theory of progress, of the dead selves and the 
stepping-stones? Must the Intellectuals be forever 
on the scaffold, the boobs forever on the throne? 

In 1865 a great light dawned on the brightest if not 
greatest of the Adams family—from President John 
down—Charles Francis, Jr.; and in that fascinating 
compilation of the letters that passed between himself 
and his father and brother you will find him excitedly 
proclaiming to their unbelieving eyes his discovery that 
Lincoln was a great man. This discovery came to him 
overwhelmingly when he read the Second Inaugural 
Address. It was a bit late, for the inarticulate 
majority had come to that conclusion some time before, 
in fact, at the preceding presidential election, and in 
the very teeth of Henry Winter Davis and all the 
other highbrows. 

Charles Francis, Jr., was pretty much alone among 
the Intellectuals in making even this belated discovery. 
If you don’t believe it, read the official eulogy of Lin- 
coln delivered before the two houses of Congress by 
George Bancroft, the historian, published some years 
ago by the government along with Blaine’s eulogy of 
Garfield and Hay’s eulogy of McKinley. It is plain, 
that to Bancroft, Lincoln was just a dead President, 
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who had done his duty well enough and should be 
commended in moderation for it. It was reserved for 
Lowell, in his Commemoration Ode, to start the In- 
tellectuals thinking and get them up to the point which 
the common people had reached several years ahead 
of them. 

I forget whether it is Emerson or Carlyle who says 
that when a man of genius enunciates a great thought 
thousands start forward eagerly crying—'Why, that 
is the very thing I have been thinking and could not 
say!” The quotation, of course, is made inaccurately, 
but that is the gist of it. Probably most of the In- 
tellectuals, if any of them read so antiquated an author 
as Emerson, have read this as merely a tribute to 
genius. What he meant, however, was that the com- 
mon people had beaten the genius to it. Some apology 
is perhaps due for quoting so unfashionable an author, 
who showed in many another instance that though he 
might consider himself a teacher he did not think of 
himself as a Superior Person, and who certainly would 
have scoffed in the midst of Transcendentalism at the 
idea that he was, in the present-day sense, an Intel- 
lectual. 

One of the oddities of the Intellectual which excites 
my respectful amusement is his almost ferocious pre- 
occupation with the novel, as if it were three-fourths 
of literature. The idea never seems to occur to him 
that the novel is not eternal, that in fact it is an up- 
start among the other forms, and that its term of life 
may be as short as that of the dialogue. Men and 
women give their lives to perfecting the technique of 
this probably ephemeral form of literature, as once 
they gave their lives to perfecting the ballade, the 
sestina, the pantoum, in the full conviction that they 
were at work on something eternal. The ballade sur- 
vives only as a plaything, and as for the rest— 


Mother of God, where are they then? 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


The grave debates on the views of life presented 
in the short-lived best-sellers, year by year, are as 
frightful a waste of mental power as the anxious 
studies of technique, though perhaps they do not lead 
to as comic results—such results, for instance, as Mrs. 
Gerould’s pronunciamento that O. Henry, because of 
his disregard of technique, was no short-story writer 
at all, but only a producer of the “expanded anecdote.” 
O. Henry himself sinned against these artificial laws 
of technique deliberately and not from ignorance. He 
even guyed them, as in one of his stories which began 
something like this— 

“Tt was a cold, windy day in early April. Never 
begin a story like this, man. It must march—march— 
march!” 

As for these studies of life which our Intellectuals 
debate so solemnly, since a girl in her twenties may 
and often does produce the novel of the year, it may 
be pertinent to inquire who gave the novelist her Doc- 


torate of Fiction or her Doctorate of Life? Wh 
are her proofs of qualification? ‘The thing is rap 
reducing itself to absurdity in the application of psyc 
analysis to fiction—not that the absurdity will be 5 
until the inevitable reaction from this passing { 
That ought to come about in the next generat; 
which is not so far off. The psycho-analytical sch 
is based on the theory that fiction never did conc 
itself with psychology and its analysis until the | 
of the present-day dissecting-room school of noy 
as if Tom Jones did not contain enough of the in 
and outer life of a human being to furnish fort! 
hundred of these scalpel-wielders. One differenc 
the differences are many and immeasurable—is t 
the writers of such novels as Tom Jones or Co 
Betty concealed their scalpels and showed only 
results. In other words, they were artists. 

Something of the same grotesque seriousness is 
be found in the weighty way in which the tinkl 
poets, if poets they are, of the amusingly nan 
“Georgian era’—as if an accidental change in 
British monarchy could end or begin an era, and 
if there had not been a real Georgian era in the ei 
eenth century—consider each other’s variations. | 
space grows short, and I must leave them in the ha 
of Edmund Gosse. Reviewing the labors of that 1 
worn Briton who every now and then makes up | 
latest anthology of Georgian tinkles, Gosse q 
called him a “shepherd.” 

If you will recall what is the professional duty ( 
shepherd, you will agree that Gosse has accura 
summed up the Intellectual as Poet. 


Conspiracy 


It was the stars that did it— ! 
The stars, the wind, the sea 
That rode behind in pulsing foam 
So wild and white and free! 


It was the wind that did it— 
The wind, the sea, the stars 

That burned their flame into our souls— 
What could we know of scars! 


It was the sea that did it— 
The sea, the stars, the wind | 

That blew in gales of high romance— 
The gales that night were kind. 


It was these three that did it— 
Conspirators, dream-shod, 

They made of me a worshiper, . 
They made of you a god. 


\ } 
GERTRUDE CALLAGHAN. 
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THE LONDON POLICEMAN 


By JAMES J. DALY 


ous and empty phrase in the States (which is 

English brevity for the United States) but it 
veys practical wisdom to a lonesome American 
ay in London. The London Bobby is the most 
sptive and patient of counsellors. He looks remote 
forbidding with his eye-shading helmet and a stern 
10bility of countenance common to military gen- 
s, poker-players and butlers. But he is, beneath 
mask, human and approachable. ‘The tides of 
lic may be heaping up importunately at his back in 
uring Cross, Piccadilly, or Oxford Circus, but he 
listen as courteously and reply as carefully as if 
and he were the only two people on this planet. 
“he only place where I have seen a London police- 
1 ruffled and curt was in Bow Street whither all 
ngers must go to be docketted and filed within a 
ith after their arrival. It is a hideous place where 
red tape is interminable and the conveniences for 
se who have to wait there for hours seem to have 
1 arranged on the theory that all strangers are 
ial or potential criminals. One can pardon testi- 
}in men who have to work there all day. If Eng- 
1 elects to make it as unpleasant as possible for 
tors to her shores, why should she also take it out 
ier policemen? 
hut out in the open Bobby recovers his serenity. 
has all kinds of curious information at his fingers’ 
3, and he dispenses it with kindly and fatherly con- 
1. His vast Babylon has no intricacies or remote- 
ies for which he does not know the number of the 
it omnibus. His directions are clear after you have 
wn accustomed to his intonation and have mastered 
e simple formula, such as—‘‘First to the right and 
nd to the left.” He will discuss alternative plans 
1 you and give you the benefit of his knowledge and 
srience. And he does not expect a tip. I do not 
w what would happen if you offered him one. I 
well believe that in a land of tipping no one has 
‘had the hardihood to do it. 
have made experiments with a view of discovering 
limits of a London policeman’s readiness to oblige. 
sked a young Bobby standing in front of Apsley 
ase whether the Duke of Wellington used to live 
‘e. He was unable to say. Clearly it was not with- 
Ae province of a policeman to digest guide-books: 
aight have dismissed me without a qualm. Instead 
"Blimey, if I know,” was uttered in a tone of 
‘ct apology full of pain and confusion. I am sure 
pent his off-hours that evening in posting himself 
at the Iron Duke. 
or several weeks I had noted a policeman on guard 
‘ont of a house near Park Lane. One evening 


i: your troubles to a policeman” is a frivol- 


curiosity tempted me to enquire of the policeman on 
duty what he was doing there. I was quite ready to 
be told that it was none of my business. Nothing of 
the kind. ‘This is the home of the Governor General 
of Northern Ireland, Sir, and it is being guarded.” 

If there are surly policemen in London streets, I 
have not met them. ‘They speak in a low voice and 
expect to be obeyed. And they are obeyed. They 
carry no revolver, nothing but a truncheon (quaint 
variation for our club) which I have never seen un- 
sheathed. A salutary fear of them makes their word, 
their very gesture and glance, something to reckon 
with. No influence, political or otherwise, need dis- 
tract Bobby in the performance of his duty. As far as 
consequences affect his tenure of office, it makes no 
difference to him whether he runs in a member of 
Parliament, the director of a bank, or a common var- 
iety of thug. Woe betide the man, be he gentle or 
hind, who does not stop at once when the traffic officer 
gives the signal, and, like Canute, says to the surging 
billows of trafic—‘So far, and no farther!” He 
places himself in front of the halted current, with his 
back turned towards it, thus expressing a sublime confi- 
dence in his own power. ‘This system was introduced 
once upon a time into Paris: within a month, it is said, 
thirty policemen were killed and injured. 

It is only the esoteric theory that meekness is a 
correlative of strength which makes the following story 
credible. A stranger in London stopped to ask direc- 
tions of a Bobby. It took some time to give them, and 
while the officer was speaking he often looked down 
sorrowfully towards the ground. The stranger finally 
looked down, too, and in dismay discovered he was 
standing on one of the poor policeman’s feet. 

Nor is the London traffic cop ‘“‘slow in the uptake.” 
A delightful story tells of two novices who knelt down 
in the middle of the street on the site of Tyburn, which 
happens to be now just where the streams of traffic 
from Oxford Street and Park Lane sweep into Edge- 
ware Road near the Marble Arch. The Bobby sta- 
tioned there rubbed his eyes at the strange sight. 
‘What are you doing here?” he asked. One of the 
youths looked up and replied—‘‘We are praying to the 
holy English martyrs.” Here was, I think everyone 
will admit, a novel and somewhat disconcerting situa- 
tion for a policeman to handle without any warning. 
He could, of course, have cut the Gordian knot and 
ordered them to move on. There was violation of law 
here, it is true; but with a certain difference which com- 
manded respectful recognition. ‘‘Well,’ said this ad- 
mirable Bobby, “‘all I say is, if you keep on kneeling 
there till the next bus comes along, there will be two 
more holy English martyrs.” 
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My last incident has to do with this same spot, the 
site of the infamous Tyburn Gallows. The Guild of 
Our Lady of Ransom, a society formed primarily to 
pray for the conversion of England, organizes every 
year a ‘“Tyburn Walk.” Those who take part in it 
assemble at Newgate, where the martyrs used to be 
confined, and march down Holborn and Oxford Street, 
following, as far as history can decide, the route taken 
by many a mournful progress to the ancient gallows. 
Last year, on April 27, there were 800 marchers. The 
cold rain did not discourage them, nor prevent them 
from kneeling down in the street to recite prayers in 
front of the Tyburn Convent in Hyde Park Place. The 


line of march is along thoroughfares as busy as Fifth 


Avenue or State Street. The pilgrims proceed in \ 
formation which must be a trial to the traffic sq 
Yet here is the way the Chief Inspector of Gray’s 
Road Station, who had charge of the police arra 
ments, looked at it—‘‘It is a real pleasure to 
he wrote to an officer of the Guild, “to accom; 
your procession, because we know the spirit of 
that actuates it, and you must feel proud of those 
join in the procession; for, whatever the weather, 
come along and show their fervor.” 

These and many other incidents make us feel 
we must reécho the graceful comment of the G 
oficial—‘‘The police are wonderful. The Lor 
police are superwonderful.” 


MYSTICS IN ACTION 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


Une Epopée Mystique. Les Origines Réligieuses du Canada, 
par Georges Goyau. Paris: Bernard Grasset. 


VERY student of history, even the most casual, 
is forced to take note of periods, sometimes 
short — sometimes prolonged, when super- 

natural motives, as opposed to material, take the lead 
in human action. These epochs are hard to explain 
and impossible to prophesy in advance. All that can 
be afirmed of them with certainty is that they recur 
and that their alternation seems to be the expression 
of some obscure law of flux and reflux in the secular 
soul of mankind. 

Such interludes are attended with very special 
phenomena. There is a marked disregard for safety 
and comfort. Men literally “throw away” their lives 
in crusades and missions. Family ties are loosened. 
The warfare between flesh and spirit takes on a fresh 
acuity. The hermit and the flagellant reappear. 
Visions are heeded and “‘voices’”’ harkened to. Reli- 
gion assumes extreme forms that puzzle the devout 
but practical mind. Deserts beckon irresistibly. 
There is a new hunger for the manna that must be 
groped for among their sands, and a new thirst for 
the living stream that must be struck from their rocks. 
The court, the camp and the market place have their 
mystics. Riches are felt a burden, hair-shirts are 
worn under cloth of gold and Thebaides erected in the 
busiest of lives. Tinkers see strange sights and sol- 
diers march and charge to psalm tunes. As for the 
saints—they would go gypsying. It would almost seem 
that Heaven chose certain times to draw nearer the 
earth, when an intoxicating ether is abroad, fevering 
soul and body and upsetting all compromises ever 
entered into between flesh and spirit. 

It is such a dramatic series of episodes that M. 
Georges Goyau, the French Academician, portrays for 
us in Les Origines Réligieuses du Canada. Its sub- 


title—Une Epopée Mystique sufficiently reveals the help build up Quebec were forced to return hom | 


scope of the study. It is as well that the period sh 
at last be interpreted for us by one who is at one 
the same time a Catholic, a layman and a French 
The story of early Canada—the Canada of Ca’ 
and Champlain, of the black robes and painted - 
riors, is fairly familiar to American readers m: 
through Parkman’s history. But Parkman, for al 
good-will and sympathy, was singularly unfitte 
write the story as it should be written. He suff 
from disabilities due to his race and religion- 
Protestant spirit and the positive mind. Protes’ 
ism lies at the root of the worldly success of the Ar: 
Saxon, and an impatience with undue ardors, if | 
for the catastrophes they are apt to entail, is of 
essence of Protestantism. Try to imagine a Prote: 
Invincible Armada! ‘The contrast between the ti 
beginnings of French America and the sobriety 01 
English settlements on the Atlantic seaboard wa 
ways present in Parkman’s mind. For all his ¢ 
tiveness to the heroic aspects of “this wild and bl: 
act of the great drama of New France,” ther 
times when a note of congratulation, half-expresse, 
the coldness of heart of his Puritan forebears S 
to pierce through the narrative. 

Up to the year 1640, indeed, the story of Cani 
founding is a painful record of folly and failure. [ 
views of devout Champlain were far ahead 0) 
time, and France, distracted by religious war ant 
quarrels of the Fronde, was in no position to give ? 
effect. The missionary efforts of the Church hd 
contend not only with the hostility of the Englista 
Dutch and their Huguenot allies, but also witl' 
short sighted policy of the trading companies at II 
‘“‘Furs—not colonists,’ was their demand, and | 
were violently opposed to any scheme that enii 
clearing away the forests. As late as 1625, two is 
priests who had come over with twenty workm)} 
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e the company intercepted provisions sent them 
, France. It would seem incredible did not so 
ful a historian as M. Goyau vouch for the fact, 
at the end of the first half-century of effort there 
» not 200 soldiers in French Canada. The result 
o scandalous a policy was inevitable. In 1613 a 
sh pirate from Virginia, named Argall, sacked 
- Royal in Acadia. In 1629 two privateers, the 
e brothers, of Franco-Scottish descent, together 
a French renegade named Michel, attacked 
bec with a fleet fitted out in London and forced 
surrender. 
‘ever has the promise that the weak shall con- 
dthe strong been better fulfilled than in the events 
followed this temporary ruin of the French settle- 
ts in Canada. While Champlain, a paroled 
yner in London, is straining every nerve to show 
the treacherous attack had been made three 
ths after the signing of peace, daily Mass is being 
yrated in Paris for its recovery. Ursuline and 
nelite nuns, M. Goyau tells us, relieved one an- 
‘r day and night before the tabernacles of Paris 
4 unceasing advocacy for the cause of France and 
Church. 
he lives of the missionaries, Franciscan and Jesuit, 
| poured into Canada after Quebec had been re- 
2d in 1632, has often been told, but never as well 
y M. Goyau. Their lives hung ona hair. Their 
| depended on the good or evil fortune of the 
vig bands they accompanied. An unsuccessful war 
| meant death at the hands of the Iroquois—a 
ssful one, a night hardly less terrible during which 
: would be forced to listen to the howls and shrieks 
Ae torturers and to find pieces of charred human 
‘ hacked from the bodies of men they had just 
jized at the stake flung mockingly into their laps. 
he best they were merely rivals to tribal witch- 
(ors and rain-makers—at the worst, sorcerers who 
i:d plague and defeat. Their food was rotten meat 
‘rain pounded with water, that tasted “‘like the 
* used to fasten paper to walls at home.” In the 
(ing hut or tent, respiration was often only pos- 
) by keeping the mouth pressed to the earth, and 
eight of nearly all suffered to a point where the 
ciary could with difficulty be read. In the intimacy 
ae lodge, the stoical ‘‘brave’’ revealed himself a 
1gnant reveller, “half devil and half child,’ who 
I;hted in such pranks as supplying the foulest 
ualents in Huron or Algonquin for the words of 
t: and missal. Backsliding was so frequent that 
tlong the fathers dared only baptize infants or 
lis at the point of death. And there was always 
€sad example of the lapsed Frenchman, the half 
vge “coureur des bois,” to bring their sermons to 
wht. “I doubt,” sighs Pére Lalemant, “whether 
even will demand any further martyrdom than that 
1h we suffer daily.” Yet letters home are filled 
it enthusiasm and even a sort of gaiety. ‘‘Life is 


| 


: 
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given us that it may be thrown away to seize the 
Cross,” writes Pere Le Jeune. ‘‘We have the sky 
and can say our prayers in the oratory that St. Francis 
Xavier loved best,’ says Pere Brébeuf. Scorched, 
maimed, half-blind, old at forty, are the men who 
return to France to enlist fresh workers for this 
spectral harvest. 

Who were the noble men and women who answered 
the call—the latter in such numbers that Pere Le Jeune 
can write—‘If we were to open the door to all desires 
we would have a city of nuns and ten mistresses to one 
pupil.” They came from every class and category 
—from the hamlet and the chateau as well as the 
cloister—soldiers, religious, peers, peasants and 
bourgeois. There is Marie Martin, afterwards Mere 
Marie de |’ Incarnation, foundress of the Ursulines at 
Quebec and Montreal. A shrewd business woman, 
who might often be seen at midnight, superintending 
the loading and unloading of cargo on the Loire for 
her brother-in-law’s distributing house, Marie is 
haunted by visions. In one she is shown “the mass 
of her sins,” and is plunged “‘into the blood of Christ.” 
In another, a lady dressed in court attire seizes her 
hand and leads her precipitately to a seashore. Across 
the strait through the fog can be seen a savage moun- 
tain range bristling with pines and cleft by a single 
narrow path. Anda Mother and Infant who appear 
at her side begin to converse about Canada. Her 
vocation is no easy matter. She nearly swoons with 
anguish each time she passes the gateway of the Ur- 
sulines. For she has a little son whom she loves better 
than anything on earth—a son who will one day be a 
Benedictine priest and write the biography of the 
mother who entrusted him to Heaven. 

There is Mme. de Peltrie, the lady of the dream. 
A young and wealthy woman, widowed at twenty-five, 
she feels herself impelled “by an interior inspiration 
from Christ to exile herself in Canada.” Her family 
are pressing for a second marriage which will make 
short work of such designs, and to evade it no better 
way can be found than a pretended espousal with M. 
de Berniéres, a mystical writer and author of Le 
Chrétien Interieur, which leaves her free to cross the 
ocean. 

Sometimes the call comes to those who are unable 
to accept it literally and who can only help with money 
and material. Such is the Duc de Ventadour, second 
viceroy of Canada, under whose powerful auspices the 
Jesuits are to undertake the evangelization of French 
America. In his stately hotel under the shadow of 
St. Sulpice, this youthful peer, immensely rich, a fa- 
vorite at Court and wed almost in childhood to a 
scion of the princely house of Luxemburg, is longing 
for the tonsure as his girl bride for the veil of Carmel. 
Pére Noyrot, just back from Quebec, has no difficulty 
in persuading Ventadour that “there is a magnificent 
mission to support in Canada, savages to convert, and 
that it is his duty to become viceroy.” Such is M. de 
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la Dauversiére, Comptroller of Taxes at La Fleche, 
married and with three children. At Candlemas of 
1630, he “receives a command from Christ to found a 
nursing order in honor of St. Joseph,” on the barren 
site where Montreal will one day rise. All the in- 
stances of his confessor joined to those of the saintly 
Pére Olier are needed to keep the middle-aged en- 
thusiast at home, and to remind him that his first duty 
lies to wife and children. Happily, in 1640, ‘‘a gentle- 
man, one Pierre Chévrier de Faucamp, comes to 
Dauversiére ‘‘to seek counsel regarding the salvation 
of his soul.” It is agreed that he shall leave forth- 
with for Canada with twenty tons of provisions and 
tools for the priests and colonists who are to follow 
next year. 

Among the missionaries are penitents, eager, in the 
ardor of their conversion, for the toils and dangers 
of the Indian field. ‘Imagine,’ says M. Goyau, “a 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, born a Catholic, his youth 
tarnished, as in the Confessions, by theft, lying and 
license, and recounting his faults, not to boast of them 
but to humiliate himself, and you will have some 
notion of Joseph Chaumonot.”’ Chaumonot, the rascal 
and charlatan, becomes Pére Chaumonot, companion 
of the saintly Pere Lalamenat, and an Indian 
linguist whose harangues astound even the AIl- 
gonquin orators. At the seminary he made one re- 
quest only—“‘to be sent to Canada as soon as possible, 
to suffer or die.” 

And there are soldiers who feel no vocation what- 
ever to Holy Orders, but a very sensible desire 
to fight, and if need be, die under the banner of the 
Cross. Of these crusaders born out of time, Maison- 
neuve, the ‘‘monk in arms,” is the preéminent type. 
Even Parkman, who has nothing but contempt for 
M. de Berniéres and pity for Marie Martin, con- 
fesses that ‘‘the spirit of Godfrey de Bouillon” lived 


again in this stout-hearted champion and sayio 
“Villemarie” during the dark hours of the Iro 
war. A soldier from the age of thirteen, Ma 
neuve had but one fear—the world and its cont 
He taught himself the lute that he might beguil, 
tedium of garrison life with music, which he \ 
without having to listen to the songs which his 
rades favored. It is his desire, he writes his sist 
in religion, Soeur Louise de St. Marie—to pra 
the profession of arms, which he loves, in a eo 
where he can be free from occasions to sin. 
townsfolk of d’Argentan might well cry, wat 
such men and women preparing to embark—“S 
Jesus-Christ: la foi se retire de la France: allon 
Canada!” 

Parkman, at the end of his study, The Jesui 
North America, dwells, with what perhaps is par 
able unctuousness, on the Providence ‘‘clear as the 
at noon” which struck down the Jesuit hopes at 
hands of the Iroquois on the very eve of the ¢ 
struggle between England and France for Ame 
Catholics, even American Catholics, may be forg 
if they read providence less literally. While gra 
for the destiny which ruled that the greater par 
the North American continent should be opened ut 
civilization by men of their own race and tongue, 
may yet keep a conviction that, if another great | 
of population, with language and religion intact 
300 years, has been suffered to persist across { 
border, it is for an end which Divine Providence 
in view and will reveal in its own time. Such as 
as that of M. Goyau is proof that something hi 
than worldly wisdom presided over the beginning 
French Canada. It instils a confidence that somet 
higher than worldly interests will be served fro 
harvest that so many mystics and martyrs wat 
with their blood and tears. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE BORGIAS 
. New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—I am surprised at the selection of Mr. 
Lynn Thorndike as the reviewer of Mgr. De Roo’s new 
book; not because he is a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
and a Methodist, but on account of the unsuitable equipment 
he possesses for such a task. He has written so much on 
occultism that he should be quite capable of reviewing books 
on that subject; but his high-school text-book on mediaeval 
history is, according to his own admission, based on the De- 
velopment of Modern Europe of James Harvey Robinson, 
whose Bolshevistic tendencies in history, science and literature 
are only too well known. 
From such a reviewer, a superficial treatment was to be 


expected ; but he might have spared us his carping and car 
tone, and at least attempted to give some proofs of his 1 
uations. “I am inclined to think,”’—“‘We confess to a 5) 
ing feeling,” are not very well-documented assertions. 
article is well-padded; the first four paragraphs barely 
to the book under review; the sixth and seventh give a 
of Current History of Europe of 1492-1503, with an ost 
tious parade of names and dates which, although pedant 
correct, forces one to ask—What have Perkin Warbeck 
Sir Edward Poynings to do with Alexander VI? 
“Mer. De Roo has undoubtedly done us the servi 
definitely disproving many assertions that have been made 
cerning Alexander VI. ... But his tone is that of thi 
vocate and apologist. . . . The true history of Alewiye 
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ye written only by a man who does not care whether he 
good or bad... .” There is no such man in Europe or 
‘ica. Even a scholarly Chinese would have his prejudices, 
ding as he considered the Emperor Shun-Chi did right or 
g in conferring the rank of mandarin on Father Schall 
Bell, S.J. 

one reads the whole paragraph which contains the 
pen quotation: “‘aroused the love of truth in the hearts 
few recent historians, even among Protestant scholars,”’ 
sees nothing offensive in it. 
‘xt we have a dissertation on historical method. Mr. 
ndike assails the credibility of ‘favorable admissions by 
jes.’ How many historians would agree with him in 
iltra-conservative view? Again: “ . no critical his- 
1 would either lie or purposely assail or reluctantly admit.” 
‘Thorndike is a good Methodist. If his researches in his 
‘ite field of study should, per impossible, elicit the fact 
che Reverend John Wesley engaged in the more nauseous 
5 of Black Magic, would he not admit it with some re- 
‘ice? If not, he must be more or less, than human. 
rf Thorndike complains that some of the forged docu- 
'; are omitted. Is it possible that he thinks the work is 
ng enough with 2,400 pages? And why should the Pope 
‘always “‘taken the initiative’ in matters of reform? The 
‘active governments have to depend in large measure on 
(ts. 
‘xt we have some sneers about Cardinal de Borgia’s in- 
‘ and conduct at papal elections; but nothing is proved 
‘sproved ; everything “seems” to have been so. Then 
some unsolicited testimonials—‘“The Pope appears to 
hes of a forgiving and clement disposition, pardoning 


-vhen he had them in his power, and becoming reconciled 


| those who had bitterly opposed him. ... With 
arola. . Alexander VI dealt on the whole rather 
iitly. ...” Is not this the root of the matter? What 


could one expect of a good Christian? But, according 
lr. Thorndike’s historical methods, we must not believe 
statements, because they are made by a Methodist, an- 
*ntly unfriendly to the Pontiffs of the renaissance. 

\. Thorndike is unfamiliar with the Catholic doctrine 
yractice of prayer. To us there is nothing outré in the 
inal’s asking all comers to pray for his family. The re- 
#e in the next paragraph to the Pope’s “sons or nephews” 
|ratuitous piece of insolence; and the use of such phrases 
Xoman Catholic” and “Roman Church” can only be 
“ed to an unfamiliarity with polite usage. 

ally, Mr. Thorndike makes merry over misprints, split 
t ives, and the “insertion of a preposition where none is 
1” Glass houses! He does this very thing himself on 
(184—‘“‘and accept as sufficiently proven what little of 
tterest enemies of Pope Alexander VI say in his favor.” 
‘meaningless ‘ ‘of” is not in Mgr. De Roo’s text. In the 
lion on pages 156 and 157, beginning—‘It is a precious 
1” Mr. Thorndike has omitted the words—‘imputed, 
lat any serious proof, to Roderic de Borgia,” which should 
lin between “etc.,” and “were”’—not very accurate tran- 
he this. And why should he worry about the lack of 
es?” It is not a text-book on algebra. 

[> “continental scholar,” as our reviewer describes Mer. 
00, came to the United States twelve years before Mr. 
Cdike was born. He was a missionary priest in Oregon 
any years, and in 1889 obtained leave to visit Rome. 
ent two whole years at the Vatican, and also visited 
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Civita Castelldna, Nepi, Subiaco, and other places where Alex- 
ander VI had lived, and examined their municipal records. 
He copied every document bearing on the Pope, and read nearly 
700 printed books in seven languages. He compiled thirty-one 
volumes of copied documents, and returned to America in 
1892. On retiring from pastoral work in 1908, he devoted his 
whole time to the work under review. 

What is the substantial merit of the book? All impartial 
judges are now agreed that Alexander VI was a great Pope. 
But what the average man wants to know is—(1) Was Alex- 
ander VI the father of Caesar and the other Borgias? (2) 
Was Alexander VI a notoriously evil liver? 

Mgr. De Roo answers these questions as follows—(1) No; 
he was their grand-uncle; they were the legitimate offspring 
of William Raymund de Borgia, who died in 1481. (2) No; 
the stories circulated about him are based on forgeries, inter- 
polations, and the falsehoods of avowed enemies. 

And furthermore, Mgr. De Roo has proved his statements, 
in the only way such statements can be proved, by painstaking 
and continuous research among the only materials out of which 
true history can be made: the original documents. 


Wemyss Brown. 


SHAW AND BOLSHEVISM 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—The trouble with Bernard Shaw’s letter 

to “Izvestia” is that those Bolsheviks who will understand 
him have other ends to serve by their Bolshevism and will not 
be affected, while those who are Bolsheviks in essence will not 
understand him. Shaw makes the common mistake of talking 
to them as if they argued from the same premises. He has 
failed to grasp that they speak two languages. His letter is 
clever, true and utterly futile. 

Of course it is true that the Marxian philosophy is anti- 
quated and out of date. It was in fact never in date, never 
practical. It was always and is, pure theory and wholly un- 
workable. I need not go further for support of that statement 
than to Lenin himself in his public addresses. I reached that 
conclusion many years ago, in Germany, but my conclusion 
was academic; Lenin proved its truth completely in actual 
practice and admitted it. 

But Shaw is as wrong as can be when he calls Russian 
communism in its present form ridiculous and absurd. It is 
no more absurd than Mrs. Belloc Lowndes “Lodger” and for 
the same reason. The essence of active Bolshevism is patho- 
logical, the product of industrial slums, prenatal alcoholic 
poisoning and disease. That is the inner kernel, wrapped 
about, of course, with innumerable coverings of disability, dis- 
content, greed, abnormal ambition and common crime, mastered 
by most uncommon minds. 

Upon one who knew the East before railways and hotels 
removed him from intimate contact with native life, to whom 
the phenomenon of diabolic possession is not a phrase nor a 
phantasy, who has known its unmistakable signs, there grows 
a suspicion that in Russia today possession exists as truly as it 
did in Palestine in the first thirty-three years of the Christian 
era and may be traceable in Bolshevist policies and ambitions, 
modernized perhaps, in form, but real. 


LL 
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THE . Bal ALY, 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


Madame Pompadour 


HIS first production at the new Martin Beck theatre 
is distinctly uneven, combining many points of great ex- 
cellence with several of the most obvious defects of the stereo- 
typed musical comedy of today. It falls between two possi- 
bilities. It is neither consistently beautiful light opera nor 
consistently clever musical farce. At times it reflects realisti- 
cally much of the dainty glamor of the days of Louis XV, but 
quite as often the spirit of burlesque breaks through with a 
most disillusionizing grin. The effect is like alternating sips 
of champagne and beer. On the whole, the taste of the beer 
prevails. 
The story, or rather the slender episode, is quite what one 
would expect—a rather satirical treatment of the frothy moral- 


ity of the French Court. With John Quinlan taking the part 


of the fickle country nobleman who deserts his wife to pursue 
the Pompadour and later returns to his wife with remarkable 
complacency, it is impossible to achieve much interest in the 
story itself. Mr. Quinlan is dull and woodeny and inclined 
to sing off pitch—anything but an engaging figure around which 
to build a plot. Miss Wilda Bennett as La Pompadour is 
arch and graceful and as always pleasant of voice. But she 
seems much more at home in the moments of burlesque than 
in the scenes demanding dignity and courtly refinement. Her 
light comedy with Florenz Ames as Calicot, the bibulous poet, 
is up to the best work she has ever done. But it would be more 
appropriate to the Music Box Review than to the settings of 
Versailles. 

Leo Fall’s music strikes a high average, much higher, in 
fact, than the recent fare we have been served elsewhere. But 
it attains this average through general excellence rather than 
through any one or two outstanding melodies. He has lost, 
one feels, many inviting opportunities to create an atmosphere 
of unique charm, daintiness and subtlety. 


Quarantine 


T is really an unwelcome task to record that Helen Hayes 

is doing some very expert and winsome acting in a play 
that is only slightly above the moral and artistic level of 
a bed-room farce. Personally, I would rather be lenient with 
a play that was downright and frank in its appeal to grosser 
instincts than with one such as this that carries a misleading 
veneer of refinement, of beautiful stage setting, and of ex- 
ceptional acting. “The former kind is less insidious. A play 
that calls itself Getting Gertie’s Garter at least makes no 
pretence of artistry or aesthetic justification. It would not 
have, like Quarantine, stage sets by Norman-Bel Geddes. Nor 
would it enlist the services of a lovable actress like Helen Hayes. 

Quarantine gets around nearly every letter of the ethical 
standards by establishing the technical innocence of its situa- 
tions. But that does not alter the fact that its comedy rests 
upon the creation of suggestive suspense, that it makes light 
of ideas and ideals which we still like to associate with those 
we really love, and that for all its smartness of dress and 
daintiness of approach, it manages to whisper exactly the same 
story of sophisticated conduct and polite contempt of ordinary 
decency that the bolder farces scream loudly in front of the 
box office. It is also worth adding that aside from the good 


acting, the play itself is rather stupid. Its lines occasio 
relapse into the complete doldrums, notably when | 
Mackintosh Josephs announces that “being married to a 
blanket is nothing compared to being married to a Ma 
tosh.” The final curtain happily falls soon after this! 


The Magnolia Lady 


S there a more joyous feeling than to find in the clutt. 
sheer mediocrity and vulgarity known as “musical sho 

a play of real charm, embroidered with refreshingly si 
music, and pointed up by acting and singing with a touc 
distinction? The Magnolia Lady is one of those plays. 
is primarily the vehicle for Miss Ruth Chatterton’s dé 
this form of entertainment, but it happens to be much | 
besides. ‘The supporting cast is excellent, the music ino 
sive at its worst and quite exquisite at its best, and the 
is almost plausible. | 
Of course the chief interest centers about Miss Chatter 
work. She has been accepted for several years as a most 
petent and gracious actress, inclined somewhat toward 
languid réles. One would hardly have suspected her hi 
talent for the more sprightly task of the musical play. 
that talent she has now brought definitely to light. 3 
are many well known stars of the musical stage whose y 
are far less pleasing than Miss Chatterton’s, many more 
would find it difficult to equal her charm in dancing, and | 
are very few indeed who can bring to the stage the ma: 
refinement which graces every moment of her acting. | 
sonally I hope the musical play will be only an occas 
diversion in Miss Chatterton’s career, because her full t 
is too urgently needed on the legitimate stage. But whe: 
she does seek this diversion, she can do so with the assu 
that she is bringing equal pleasure and diversion to all, « 
distinct enhancement of the prestige of musical comedy i: 
| 

The Little Clay Cart 


OMEWHERE between the fifth and the tenth cen’ 

A. D., a certain Hindu king by the name of Shu 
wrote (or is said to have written) a sophisticated little | 
tinctured with the rather puzzling morals of that time: 
place, which the excellent actors of the Neighborhood | 
house have revived this year and called The Little Clay : 
Let me hasten to add that in telling the story of Vasante 
the courtezan, who, as the climax to the play become, 
“lawful wedded wife” of Charudatta, the Brahman mera 
this Hindu drama has achieved a cleanliness of touch a1 
absence of grosser sexuality which place it far above : 
modern plays dealing with surfacely innocent subjects. * 
Shudraka (if he lived and when he lived!) had not let 
the full modern necromancy of “box office appeal.” | 
material was gross, but he at least handled it with > 
reticence. . | 
Much of the sense one receives of artistic restraint i: 
to the deft stage handling of the Neighborhood Players 
selves. They have sedulously avoided realism, and hav 
stituted for it the most charmingly naive contrivances of 71 
stage setting and diction. When you see on one side ( 
stage a low fence surmounted by a canopy, and are I 
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nderstand that this is Vasantasena’s house, and see on the 
r side a similar representation of Charudatta’s house, and 
ze that many city blocks are supposed to intervene, you 
1 to live in quite another world of myth, symbol and 
ion. You are not at all surprised to see Vasantasena and 
maid circle the centre of the stage many times as they 
only walk from one house to the other. They are travers- 
she city. Of course! And why not? Nor do you wonder 
more when a full grown man cannot see over a two foot 
2, when you know that fence is the wall of a house. It 
yecomes most plausible and fantastic and delicate. 
onsidered purely as a work of stage art, it would be diff- 
to surpass The Little Clay Cart. Its lines are poetic and 
sve at times a rare beauty and even loftiness of sentiment. 
rrangement, in color and in lightness of touch the stage 
1gs and costumes are masterly. To this extent the Neigh- 
ood Players have contributed something of real import- 
‘to the New York stage and deserve a generous acclaim. 
It when all this is granted, and without reservation, there 
‘remains the question whether art for its own sake is an 
uate ideal for so talented an organization. Beneath all 
yeauty of the production, and beneath the poetry of the 
itself, there runs the strong eroticism of the East. It is 
aps all the more insidious for the very restraint with which 
handled. Illicit passion is the same the world over whether 
sed in teakwood or Grand Rapids golden oak. And The 
je Clay Cart is an exaltation of what we of the Western 
d would certainly call such a passion. With all the pos- 
themes to draw from, including the finer and more 
‘ual aspirations of the East itself, it is rather lamentable 
the Neighborhood Players could have found no better 
; metal on which to lavish their expert craftsmanship. 


| For Your List of Plays 


| 

Uhe Mongrel—Remarkable acting by Rudolph Schildkraut. 

‘Duarantine—Reviewed above. 

The Little Clay Cart—Reviewed above. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O'Neill at his most morbid 

| repast. 

Uhey Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 

beginning and a fine ending. 

Jonscience—A rather poor play of an I. W. W. agitator who 

kills his wife and sees ghosts, redeemed in part by the 

_ , Femarkable acting of Lilian Foster, a newcomer. 

Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 

into the problem of two generations under one roof. 

The Farmer’s Wife—Perhaps the best comedy of the season 

with a splendid cast headed by the Coburns. 

The Second Mrs. Tangueray—With Ethel Barrymore—an 

interesting revival. 

V hite Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 

tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 

} mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 

| _ unhealthy. 

vrounds for Divorce—A sophisticated skit on the divorce 

mania, 

xpressing Willie—A polite and somewhat artificial satire on 

H psychoanalysis and faddists in general. 

he Fake—In which a murder for the sake of eugenics and 
general convenience is made to appear quite the thing 

P todo. A play that should never have been produced, 

The Best People—An amusing play using trite material. 

vhe Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty chord 
in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

Vhat Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play, 
which tries to be pacifist but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

-azybones—The best rural comedy of many years. 

i. well acted. 

he Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 

and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

a 

| 


Very 
| 
| 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Ancient and Modern Illuminations. 


Tue interest in illuminations naturally follows the revived 
desire for color in fine art and the improvements in color 
printing processes. “The spread of the romantic sense in our 
new literature and art has directed the taste of the cultivated 
back to the ancient illuminators and miniaturists whose master- 
pieces, long the despair of modern draftsmen, have been re- 
posing in isolated splendor in the glass-cases of the museums 
and the treasure boxes of the wealthy. Today the lover of 
the antique, having at his disposal the improved mechanical 
methods of reproduction and the lively interest of the decorator, 
will find real delight in the exhibit of Miss Ethel V. 
Bachelle’s Mediaeval Art Revival which is being held in 
Chicago. 

Miss Bachelle has long been distinguished for her reproduc- 
tions of the miniatures and capitals of the famous days of 
her art, and she has gathered together for her show at Spauld- 
ing’s Ecclesiastical Art Rooms such lovely things as her treat- 
ment (original but in the style of the thirteenth century) of 
the 117 Psalm, Praise the Lord, the 23 Psalm, The Lord Is 
My Shepherd, with exquisite floral bordure; the 70 Psalm, 
Make Haste, O Lord, in ninth-century Celtic style. 

All this is work in the right spirit: we need more positive 
production from these lovers of the ancient crafts and _ less 
empty enthusiasm. ‘The introduction of their art into framed 
work for guest-greetings; the revival of the almost lost art 
of chirography in stationery, public testimonials and awards; 
the ornamented book plates and bookmarks, etc., point to in- 
dustrial, as well as art achievements for the practical illu- 
minator. 

Bushrangers, by Charles J. Finger. New York: Robert M. 
McBride Company. $3.00. 


Here we have the story of Stormy Petrel Popjoy—the 
man who sought an epic hour; of Captain Moonlight, Soldier, 
Churchman and Bushranger; of Beresford of Ballarat, the 
gentleman from Mayfair; of Ned Kelly and Company, the 
gentlemen of the Strathbogie; of Andrew Lang, the man who 
marooned me; all of them delightful rogues, rascals and, at 
times, gentlemen of “the Fancy” and intelligentsia. It is a 
book to win the souls of young men who dream when they 
should be studying their lessons, and of old men drowsing 
beside their club firesides over volumes of the history of 
the buccaneers and men of the road. | 


Translated 
New York: Bernard G. Richards Com- 


At the Foot of Sinai, by Georges Clemenceau. 
by A. V. Ende. 
pany. $1.50. 


T HEsE are sketches of Jewish character, studied in the 
varied travels of Clemenceau in Russia, Poland and South 
America. The “Tiger” is seen in his fiction as the man of 
fact rather than imagination, but his keen eyes and incisive 
style give to these experiences of his a reality and interest 
out of the ordinary. ‘The character of his Baron Moses is the 
very model of the internationalized Jew of finance and the 
great world of the arts—the disillusioned, dismayed personage 
of our material triumphs, the Croesus and Tantalus of great 
business, the victim of excessive money and success. 
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Arnold Waterlow, A Life, by May Sinclair. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

ORE than once, I have put down a May Sinclair novel 

and cursed this woman bitterly for her unspeakably 
irritating habit of sandwiching long harangues about _half- 
baked and irrelevant theories between the slices of life she has 
elected to set before us. It is the everlasting glory of The 
Divine Fire, that in it, May Sinclair sedulously soft-pedalled 
May Sinclair. Never in that splendid novel did this strange 
temperament, exalted yet dolorous, become too intrusive. Its 
very impersonality marks it as the finest fruition of her powers 
and makes your deponent, among others, curious about the 
manuscript as it left her hand. How does it happen that a 
performance of such imperious excellence could be preceded 
and followed by novels saturated with blithe balderdash in 
no wise germane to her concern of the moment? I don’t 
know. But the fact remains, and that is why no one will ever 
succeed in classifying May Sinclair. You can no more define 
the tone of her novels than you can indicate the predominating 
color of a crazy quilt. She is a fountain of many facets, a 
fountain badly in need of a plumber, for the sprays of her 
thought, instead of describing graceful parabolas, sometimes 
shoot out in unexpected directions to drench innocent by- 
standers. One perceives no logical progression in her work; 
it is uneven, choppy, often inane. Nothing that she wrote 
prior to her outstanding achievement will live; nothing that 
she has written since the publication of that glamorous book 
approaches its sterling merit. 

In Arnold Waterlow, she has made a brave attempt to 
make The Divine Fire totter from its serene, high, solitary 
grandeur, but she has failed. In it, you will find all those 
felicitous phrasings of description, those sudden luminosities 
of subtle understanding, that deep comprehension of the surge 
of human passions which we have come to look for in her 
books, but you will also find flung prodigally over the pages, 
much of the peculiar wilfulness that bundles itself up under 
the label ‘“May Sinclair.” Assuming her old, didactic pose, 
she tells us that a man can love two women and that a woman 
can love two men at the same time, a bizarre state of affairs 
that is justified, we learn, because—‘In marriage or out of it, 
it’s the quality of the love felt that matters.’ A dainty dish, 
egad, but hardly one to set before the king of your nursery, 
for all the so penetrating knowledge of the psychology of 
childhood found in its early chapters. Still, though the novel 
is written in a “floppy” mood, if I may borrow its hero’s 
expression to suggest ‘“‘a state of singular amiability” in which 
one does “the most unlikely things,” it has, nevertheless, a 
certain indubitable balance and distinction. 

The case against Arnold Waterlow began three days be- 
fore he was born, when his mother’s favorite child died. She 
resented the substitution and not until he was past middle-age 
did she forgive him the heinous crime he committed in coming 
into the world. In those splendid early chapters, Miss. Sin- 
clair has unfolded that most tragic of all tales, the story of 
an unwelcome, unloved child, with unfailing sympathy and con- 
summate art. We meet him at three, already vainly but 
patiently trying to adjust himself to the stupid, slightly ab- 
normal personalities that compose the middle-class household 
in which he found himself. There are the forbidding father 
and the obtuse, pathologically tormented mother; there are 
Richard and Charlotte, his brother and sister, both insufferable, 
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snobbish little prigs of the breed known as snitchers. A, 
their incontinent buffetings, he resolutely set his face, 
etically eager to make them all love him. But their igno 
stood aghast at his precocity. His theological difficulties 
with the lisping of his first texts, but the mention of 
brought punishment, not enlightenment. When he was 
he declared that he had seen God in the sky—and go\ 
to bed for his pains. So gradually, he learned to hy 
philosophical and discreet about their lack of comprehe 
His was an almost morbidly introspective boyhood. 1 
Arnold hopefully considered the possibilities of the G 
children next door, he was forbidden to play with ther 
he pick up a cockney accent. However, he did meet 
later and the encounter colored the rest of his life. But 
long, dreary stretch of time, he was thrown absolute 
his own interior resources. This had the effect of stren; 
ing his will and increasing his mysticism. It kept him | 
worldly; it kept him innocent and clean. | 

Well, there are complex creatures like Arnold Waterl) 
England. You will find them, precisely where they bi 
in the Charterhouse of St. Hugh. Arnold had never | 
of St. Bruno and neither, it is probable, had Miss Sincl: 
the latter set him down at the age of fourteen, whe 
father’s death brought financial reverses to the Wateriow 
all his school-boy dreams of writing a learned tome o 
Greek tragedies went hang, in the office of Soper and F| 
cheese factors. But he who supposes that Arnold’s edu! 
was destined to be sadly neglected thereafter, knows not! 
Sinclair. By then, Arnold had made friends with the nei 
ing Goddens and via old Godden, a free-thinker an| 
largest tea merchant in the city, the incorrigible Miss Si 
pounces upon the opportunity to gorge her hero wi’ 
indigestible mess of reading, comprising everything from | 
to Kant. Rattled with a great clatter are the weary \ 
of whom do you suppose? Baruch Spinosa, no less. It | 
poor old Jew who is made to sire many of the bright, 
that occur to Arnold when, on rejecting the Christia 
mularies he learned to repeat, parrot-fashion, from his mt 
he endeavors to establish for himself a rule of life. H 
looking for something beyond happiness; the ultimate | 
was his goal. | 

Things began to happen which brought him to earth 
a thud. Arnold falls in love with Rosalind Verney, a? 
cousin of the Goddens. Rosalind goes off to Leipzig tot 
violin. He waits for her seven years, only to find that) 
seven weeks too late, when, on calling at her Londo 
he discovers that, while professing to love him, she is « 
love with Max Schoonhoven, a worthless pianist whc! 
upstairs (on her bounty). Linda and Max bolt to Paris,’! 
they give joint concerts. Arnold, who has abandon: 
cheeses and is in the tea business with Godden, holds Ir 
in readiness to marry the elusive Linda when she i 
Schocnhoven presently deserts Linda when her fathe 
off her allowance, to be kept by Mollie Dexter, a rich ! 
ican woman whom he finally marries. Linda goes 
Goddens and Arnold promptly marries her, knowing tlt 
still loves Max. When their child dies and Schooué 
sends for her, she goes back to him. Meanwhile, Ri 
Waterlow, who has become a stock broker, speculate'' 
his mother’s capital and leaves her penniless. Arnold pin 
to make good the deficit and to keep Richard’s disgracf 
their mother. Richard departs for the g. o. spaces 0/ 
tralia. Linda and Arnold correspond in friendly fashic 
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grmer, in-a fit of altruism, puts him in touch with one 
| Warren. In no time at all, they fall in love with each 
( and it is now Arnold’s turn to revolt against conven- 
_ morality in his quest for happiness. Effie takes Linda’s 
lia Arnold’s house, with the understanding that she is 
ive if Linda returns. When Arnold catches pneumonia, 
sends for Mrs. Waterlow and Charlotte (now a sour 
shool-marm) and takes it upon herself to reveal to the 
-y Richard’s duplicity and Arnold’s deception. It is the 
of bringing them together in mutual love at last, though 
other could not condone his affair with Effie any more 
Charlotte. Arnold finds it impossible to explain his 
‘es to a woman who has forgotten and a woman who 
ever known, what it means to love and be loved. But, 
‘him in his unwonted happiness, somehow, they under- 
)it. Then Linda returns. An attack of neuritis has put 
rm out of commission; her violin days are over and 
inhoven has definitely discarded her. However, May Sin- 
rises calmly, if somewhat lamely, to the occasion. Not 
nt with a suicide, two cases of pneumonia, one fatal, 
more than fatal case of neuritis, she kills off poor Effie 
an attack of pleurisy. Their double-barrelled tragedy 
Arnold and Linda resume their married life together, 
g that “something beyond happiness” in their duty to 
wther. They had discovered that, as Rodin said—‘No one 
venefit mankind with impunity.” 


: HucuH ALLEN. 


ights Errant and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. 


York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.25. 


[E critic rarely has the pleasure of saying—‘‘Here is a new 
poet!” In reading Knights Errant this opportunity of 
g a really distinguished singer has come to us today. 
dently we assert that in Sister Madeleva we have a suc- 
to Alice Meynell and Louise Imogen Guiney—a rare 
tal soul full of the starry, discreet beauty that belongs 
tht to the Catholic feminine soul whether of Christina 
tti, Jean Ingelow, or our own more recent poets. 

‘er Madeleva has caught the powerful feather of the 
's of Francis Thompson, the pearly breast-lights from 
ovelike song of Alice Meynell, the downy flutter and 
till from Louise Guiney. There is besides in many of 
songs in Knights Errant a personal cloistral loveliness 
hines clear in For Your Birthday— 


Jear, I would spread the wide earth for your table, 
And light the stars for tapers, every one, 
ind kindle, at their dying, were I able, 
The lordly sun. 
ind I would set a banquet for your pleasure, 
Brave with brave things my soul is dreaming of, 
slad as my heart is glad, above all measure 
Sweet with my love. 
tut through the dawn I see two candles burning 
_At a white board where you with Christ are fed: 
, how your heart is filled and all its yearning 
Is comforted ! 


S new poet can boast of an exquisite technique, a natural 
‘ sweetness of tone, an original, chaste fancy, and a spirit 
‘and hope restrained and refined in a way to cause 
T to the top-notch poetical soloists of today. ‘There is 
a straining either for close harmony or imaginative 
it is all a lovely consoling gift, for which we raise 
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our hands in thankfulness. Her very modern subject and 
treatment show all this in Autumn— 


For that I dreamed the night long of my lover, 

I must be clad today most radiantly. 

Come, earth and air and sky; 

Put all my outworn summer raiment by. 

Gold I will wear 

For all my golden dreams of him and fair; 

And red, 

The burning memory of one beauteous word he said. 
Sky, earth and air, 

Think you my love is come, the importunate rover? 
Quick, fetch me a mist of purple for my hair, 

And for my hand 

A single snowflake flower, 

Sign of my passing hour. 

See how all beautiful I stand 

Waiting—ah! who could guess—waiting for Death, 


my lover. ‘Ds Ws 


Athos and Its Monasteries, by F. W. Hasluck. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $5.00. 


A VISIT to the mountain promontory of Athos, where 

traces of the unfinished canal begun by Xerxes still 
survive among the few records of its ancient days, is surely 
a strange, romantic adventure into the past. In spite of the 
glowing legends of the coming of the Blessed Virgin whom 
the idols hailed aloud and bade the pagans worship as the 
Mother of God, the actual history of Athos does not seem 
to go farther back than the end of the ninth century with the 
development of its monastic system in the foundation of Lavra 
in 963 A. D. “The Rule of St. Basil,” says Professor Hasluck, 
“which is the rule followed by the Athos monks, was not a 
rule in the Western sense, since it laid down only the ethical 
code of the monastic life; the actual rule observed was the 
typikon of the individual monastery, which, being varied, was 
not applicable to the whole community.” 

In 1272, the Emperor Michael Paleologus came in person 
to Lavra and received the submission of the monks who had 
resisted his Latinizing attempts. Later we hear of other 
abuses, of the church furniture pawned to Jews and the rule 
relaxed; but the beginning of the nineteenth century marked 
a great outburst of building activity interrupted by the dis- 
sensions among the monks at the time of the Turkish-Greek 
wars, and the subsequent depletion of the monasteries. Today 
Roumanians, Greeks, Russians, Bulgars and Serbs can choose 
among the twenty monasteries on the slopes of Athos. ‘The 
General Assembly of Athos, the actual governing body, consists 
of the delegates of the different communities and is the final 
court of appeal in monastic disputes. No women are admitted 
to any part of the promontory and the monks devote the leisure 
between prayer to the manual labors of the community. The 
novices must be over twenty and in possession of actual beards: 
their novitiate is usually a period of three years, while older 
men may be “shorn” as monks within a shorter time. Professor 
Hasluck delivers an opinion generally favorable to the moral 
conditions on Athos. These monasteries seem to be houses of 
real mortification and honest prayer. The appearance and 
plans of these historic places are very well illustrated in 
Professor Hasluck’s volume, which is a real contribution to a 
subject that has been difficult of approach to the average 
student of the Greek Church. ry 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lamb. 


Reflection was the atmosphere that permeated the rather 
weary after-Christmas gathering in the Quiet Corner. Dr. 
Angelicus, slightly drowsy in an easy chair, had his feet 
stretched out to the crackling fire. Hereticus and Primus 
Criticus occupied the other side of the fireplace, while the 
Editor on the divan, was imitating a dead Crusader—inert 
pencil replacing inert sword. 

ad R ad 


“Have you studied the character of your friends at their 
own firesides?” asked Angelicus. ‘Broadly speaking they are 
of two classes: those who let the fires burn out and those 
who with prongs, stickers, pokers and tongs, lacerate and 
torture the dying logs—so they may burn better, these fire 
fiends allege—constantly spoiling the calm, placid effect of a 
well-behaved log on its death-bed.” 

‘“‘Nerves—I should say, merely nerves,” speculated Heret- 
icus, adjusting the goggles that give him that Greenwich 
Village distinction. 

“Very likely you would say that there was laziness in those 
who let the fires burn black!” exclaimed Angelicus, stirring 
fussily, “when a knowledge of true psychology would declare 
it contemplative character. I never see the golden towers of 
Bagdad and Samarcand in any but an expiring log. It is 
hard, I confess, to catch the log at the proper moment of 
expiration.” 

4 Rg ad 


“How little hint there is in the outward and visible mani- 
festation of our commemoration of December 25, of the real 
meaning of Christmas,” mused the Editor. “Out of fifty 
Christmas cards that came to me, but three gave any token 
‘ of the birth of Christ. The rest, many beautifully decorated 


and engraved, were meaningless representations of fire-places, — 


snow-covered cottages, poinsettia, holly, candles, lanterns, door- 
ways, plum puddings, presents— and oh, the innumerable 
coaching parties!” 

“But even if one wishes to send reproductions of the famous 
Nativities and Madonnas, one cannot find them,” said Primus 
Criticus. ‘The artists who make the cards for the shops 
that hang the sign ‘Christmas Cards’ in their windows ap- 
parently think of Christmas only in terms of candles, poin- 
settias, snow-covered cottages, coaching parties, plum puddings. 


The sign should read ‘Plum Pudding Cards.’ ” 
R ® gz 


“My little nephew,” said Hereticus, “is just learning to 
lisp his prayers. We were astonished the other night to hear 
him say in the course of the Lord’s Prayer—‘Forgive us our 
Christmases as we forgive those who Christmas against us.’ 
We corrected him—but now I wonder if it wasn’t a good 
prayer after all?” 

&® & R 


‘“‘And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children—the boys,’ 
quoted the Editor, sitting up and thrusting the pencil in its 
proper place. ‘‘Words—words—words, oh, for a little 
music! Who can sing?” 
The others looked at him alarmedly. 
“A most significant sign for an Editor to weary of words,” 
said Angelicus concernedly. “What makes you long for 
music?” 


“Well,” confessed the Editor, “I was thinking of \ 
Hylan.” 

“Now Christmas has been too much for him,” dec 
Hereticus. “Mayor Hylan?—Music?—Is it that he js 
géstive of song?” 

“No,” said the Editor, “you misunderstand. Not th; 
suggests music, but only that I was thinking of the Mz 
first appearance before Judge McAvoy in the Transit 
vestigation. He brought a forty-two page statement tc 
hearing and wished to read it aloud. The Judge restr. 
him. Why? Words, words, words. Nobody wants to 
forty-two pages of words. Now the troubadours of old 
the right idea. When they had a forty-two page grievan 
story to relate, what did they do? ‘They sang it, and 
played it. Oh, they understood the gentle art of propag 
far better than our twentieth-century advertising men 
politicians. Now, if Mayor Hylan had appeared before ] 
McAvoy with a lute, prepared to sing his forty-two page ; 
I’m sure the Judge would have listened to it.” 

& ® ad 

“Would you suggest a singing school for politicians?” , 

Primus Criticus. Dr. Angelicus rose excitedly. 


“Glorious idea—grand opera in the Senate. Tenor, Se 
Borah— : 
“The greatest of modern sen—sa tions— 

Is the state of our foreign re—la tions,’ 


he warbled hoarsely. | 
“No, no—I take it all back—vThey’d better just talk,’ 
the Editor with a sigh. ‘“The troubadours were one 1 
but, with or without tonsils, our men in public lif 
another.” | 
& x ® 
“T’ve been told my voice has wonderful possibilities,” 
Angelicus, ignoring the Editor’s last remark. “T th 
once of becoming a singer. I wonder what sort of a sir 
politician I would make under the Editor’s scheme of th 
R x R ' 
“Here—if you are musical, try this,” said Here 
sceptically, shoving a piece of music into the Doctor’s |! 
“It is my favorite aria from Faust. I'll give you $5. 
you can begin it.” | 
Dr. Angelicus, somewhat flattered, somewhat embarr! 
seized the music and clearing his throat, began—only | 
interrupted quickly by the Editor— } 
“Tl give you $10.00 if you'll stop it,” said he. | 
—THuHE LiprarIAN 
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AN ENDOCRINE ABSURDITY 


ieee T COOLIDGE gave voice to the senti- 
‘ent of the whole country when he made an ad- 
of welcome and approval to the members of the 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science 
2 opening of its recent meeting in Washington. 
itelligent people are in sympathy with scientific 
‘ch and rejoice over the progress of knowledge of 
© and human nature. The saying that ‘“‘we all 
Truth” may be endorsed without qualification as 
he scientific spirit which gives “encouragement in 
aest for it.” 

is necessary, however, to be very clear in our 
as to what truth is. As respects any set of 
mena there are apt to be two or three sorts of 
or phases of truth. There is, first of all, the 
‘al truth which is mainly a matter of observation 
hich is the legitimate affair of science. The cor- 
mn of the observed facts and inductions from 
| 80 long as they remain within the material range 


| 
| 


| 
| 


are intellectually justifiable and, when the reasoning 
is sound conclusions of high practical utility may result. 

But the physical facts never explain anything out- 
side the material sphere. The common newspaper 
headline which proclaims that Bohr’s theory of atoms 
solves the mystery of the universe is an error of the 
vulgarest type. Of course the new atomic theory 
solves nothing. It simply carries the mystery one step 
further back. Instead of asking what is matter, 
we now have to ask what is the atom? And when we 
have the new electrical explanation of the atom the 
next question is—What is electricity? 

Behind the physical truth there always remains a 
metaphysical question, to the answering of which 
human observation and human reasoning are quite in- 
adequate. For instance the pretence that the new 
theory of relativity abolishes infinite space is an ab- 
surdity akin to Bunthorne’s proposition in the Gilber- 
tian operetta—‘‘Let us think of nothing at all.” The 
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human mind simply cannot grasp the idea of a limit 
to space. We may not be able to compass infinity in 
our minds, but we cannot conceive of the universe 
without it. 

But under and beyond metaphysical speculation and 
the faint light on truth it affords us, there is a real 
field of mystery to which we have no clue in ourselves. 
In this there is no truth save theological doctrine. 
The human intellect has no capacity for its problems 
and must accept determination of them on authority. 

One of the truths which must be taken on authority 
—backed by an innate and undying instinct in ourselves 
—is the belief in the existence in the universe of spirit 
as apart from matter, of soul as independent of the 
body, of spirit, of soul, as dealing with matter and 
using it as its instrument in some manner which we can- 
not explain but which is coextensive with all experience. 

In the search for truth there can be no worse stray- 
ing than the attempt to explain away the existence of 
the spirit, to deny the independence of the soul by 
making it a function of matter like combustion or 
gravitation. The association of the soul in this world 
with matter is unquestionable; we cannot understand 
the working of the combination, though we know it 
exists. But it is infinitely easier to acknowledge the 
relation which exists than to believe that senseless 
matter and blind force can flower into the miracles 
of sense perception, of reasoning, of emotion, all the 
glories of consciousness and conception of the divine 
in Heaven and earth. 

Such false and subversive theories are the direct 
result of confounding mere phenomena with basic real- 
ity. They result from the acceptance of mechanistic 
operations as the same thing as physical processes, and 
as completely explanatory of what is actually unknow- 
able in the scheme of things. It is the cheap refuge of 
shallow thinkers, setting up what they can master, 
however limited, for the truth which is too vast, too 
abstruse for human ken. It is the misfortune of quasi- 
science. Nothing can be more destructive of true 
knowledge. ‘There is, obviously, no reason why the 
physical aspects of existence should not be investigated 
in the scientific way and the results placed on record. 
The deadly fallacy lies in assuming that the ascertained 
material facts constitute a logical explanation of im- 
material phenomena linked to them, in asserting that 
physical reaction and its mental and spiritual accom- 
paniment are identical or that the latter is in any sense 
the product of the former. 

A glaring and painful example of this wholly un- 
warranted presumption was furnished at this very ses- 


sion in Washington, the day after President Coolid, 
address. When Dr. Louis Berman elaborated 
theory of a ‘“‘chemical soul,’ making human perso 
ity a product of the action of the endocrine glands, 
presented to the world not a discovery, but a st 
sighted deduction, calculated to do infinite moral ha 
His announcement falls into the same class y 
Moleschott’s famous saying “ohne Phosphor | 
Gedanken,”’ which John Fiske in one of his ess 
pronounces to be, perhaps, the most foolish thing t 
ever was said. 

This judgment of Dr. Berman’s dictum does 
necessarily involve denial or contradiction of his 
servations as to the action of the secretions of the 
docrine glands upon other organs of the body, incl 
ing the brain and nervous system. They may be 
tirely true and may constitute an important step 
physiology. But it has been known for many year 
nobody, in fact, questions it—that thought, feeling, 
pulse, emotion are always:accompanied by the ox 
tion of phosphorus in the body, just as consumpt 
of carbon and hydrogen accompany muscular act 
But what the relation between the chemical occurre 
in either case and the simultaneous exercise of thou 
or will may be, nobody knows, nobody can imag 
It remains a mystery of life, wholly unexplained, a 
the production of beauty through variation in 
lengths of light waves or music through difference 
air waves, or the nature of gravitation. — 

The error underlying Dr. Berman’s and a: 
ductions is that of science reaching out beyond 
legitimate bounds and trying to merge the intangi 
the unknowable, with the material, the ponderable, 
legitimate objects of sense observation. It is the 
tempt to merge the metaphysical i in the physical, | 
viously an absurd enterprise. | 

Unfortunately the effects of such alee reaso! 
cannot be dismissed as easily as the unwarranted 
trines themselves. By undermining the belief of w: 
and less informed minds in the transcendental asp: 
of existence, they are promotive of pessimism, ‘ 
tend to take the beauty and goodness out of life, '\ 
operate to minimize the sense of duty. Not onl. 
respect to the higher aspirations of the soul are ‘ 
subversive, but even in the practical field of every: 
morals, they work to degrade if not to eliminate sct 
motives. Of what compelling force are endoc! 
ethics? | 

Let science restrain itself to the determinatior 
facts; spiritual interpretation of material phenon? 
is a wholly independent field of truth seeking. 
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| WEEK BY WEEK 


te: KATHERINE MAYO has published in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger a note supposedly 
explanation in regard to the outrageously offensive 
ements made by her in one of her Philippine arti- 
¢ now being syndicated throughout the country. In- 
id of really explaining the matter Miss Mayo’s note 
7 adds to the burden of complaint which all fair- 
ided readers, no matter of what religious persuasion 
17 may be, must justly hold not only against Miss 
lyo but against the responsible editors who per- 
ited her blasphemous paragraphs to pass through 
it hands and be spread before millions of readers 
pughout the country. The Commonweal referred 
/his matter in last week’s issue. The offensive para- 
‘ohs appeared in the New York Evening Post on 
Hay, December 26. Disagreeable as it is to treat 
he matter any further, it is necessary to hark back 
vhat was said last week in order that readers may 
lerstand that The Commonweal is animated by no 
‘Te to continue the discussion of so disagreeable a 
ine, but is obliged to do so in view of the inadequate 
ly made by Miss Mayo to the flood of letters of 
)plaint which were received by the Philadelphia 
lic Ledger. In the particular article in question 
's Mayo dealt with what she declared to be “‘the 
rly deplorable moral conditions existing among the 
inos.”” She then proceeded to write as follows— 
yhen the Queen of Heaven, according to official 
iit, has three synchronous spouses, one of whom is 
Own son, why should the spirit of mortal be proud 
issume a stricter virtue? The churches deplore 
(al breaches but little extra loss of credit appears to 
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follow the most flagrant of these. Or if notice be 
taken of them it is rather for political convenience.” 
In other words Miss Mayo attributed to the influence 
of the Catholic Church, even to its official teaching, the 
deplorable moral conditions which she asserts prevail 
among the Filipinos. The only authority given in her 
article for her utterly preposterous statement was a 
“Novena de Santo Domingo de Guzman, Manila, 
1913.” In her note to the editor of the Public Ledger 
Miss Mayo disclaims any intention of insulting Catho- 
lic principles, and refers to the offensive paragraphs 
as “‘a statement made in a tract published in Manila 
and cited in my book.” She does not, however, give 
the name of the tract, and the paragraph as printed in 
the Public Ledger—and in the New York Evening 
Post—was not enclosed in quotation marks nor was it 
stated that it was reproduced from any other source. 
The paragraph contained nothing to indicate that it 
had been “borrowed” or used in support of Miss 
Mayo’s position. Even if it had so been used, it 
would hardly have lessened Miss Mayo’s responsi- 
bility in the matter—nor that of the newspaper editors 
who let her statements pass for publication. 


THis is not the first time that Miss Mayo has been 
accused with apparent good reason of giving an anti- 
Catholic bias to her articles. Some years ago an arti- 
cle by Miss Mayo dealing with the work of the Penn- 
sylvania State Constabulary, published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (owned by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, which also controls the Public Ledger and 
the New York Evening Post) referred in a distinctly 
odious manner to a well-known and respected Catholic 
priest. Her references were proven to be at variance 
with the facts as established by public court records 
at the time. Two years later the Saturday Evening 
Post published what. was presumed to be an apology, 
or at least an explanation, for that particular incident. 


THE Commonweal would certainly not accuse Miss 
Katherine Mayo of deliberately injecting, for personal 
reasons, anti-Catholic bias into her writings. We can- 
not pretend to look into Miss Mayo’s mind and author- 
itatively pronounce upon her motives. But un- 
doubtedly she can be accused of making use hastily and 
without proper investigation of absolutely untrust- 
worthy and preposterous material not only offensive 
to good taste but most injurious because it creates a 
totally unfair conception of the influence of Catholicity 
in the Philippine Islands. It is always hopeless to try 
to catch up a lie or a libel with its correction. The 
whole episode illustrates vividly the point made by 
The Commonweal a few weeks ago in dealing with 
the silly travesty of Catholic doctrine written by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas and published in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal—also, by the way, a Curtis publication. The 
point was the responsibility resting upon the editors 
of all journals as well as upon writers. In the case of 
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Mr. Lucas there was no question of any malice; it was 
simply a case of startling and almost stupendous ignor- 
ance. But his manuscript, and the manuscript of Miss 
Katherine Mayo, must have been read by at least five 
or six if not more responsible editors or employees of 
the periodicals in which their articles appeared. Never- 
theless these periodicals permitted the publication of 
ludicrously false and abominably malicious travesties 
of some of the most fundamental religious beliefs held 
sacred by Catholics and respected at least by all un- 
bigoted and fair-minded Christians. The Common- 
weal finds it a disagreeable task to deal with these 
continually recurring episodes, but apparently it is 
only by calling the attention of the public to the re- 
sponsibility of editors and writers, in such instances, 
that there seems to be any hope for the reformation so 
devoutly to be desired. 


W BY should those persons who devote their lives 
to the study of science be called ‘‘scientists’’ or ‘‘men 
(or women) of science?” It is a question which has 
recently been debated in the columns of Nature, the 
leading English journal dealing with scientific topics, 
and the recent meeting of “scientists” in Washington 
lends fresh pertinence to the theme. We might begin 
by asking what exactly we mean by “‘science,” but that 
would take us too far afield. We know what we mean, 
roughly at least, when we use that word; what are we 
to call those who spend their lives dealing with it? 
Sir Ray Lankester, who must by this time be pretty 
nearly the Nestor of this branch, is quite against 
“scientist”? and indeed, as he aptly remarks, the fact 
that ‘“‘the eminent scientist Barney Bunkum is already 
flourishing in the United States and in English news- 
papers,’ and usually applies to himself that term, is 
some justification for the disuse of it. Professor 
D’Arcy Thompson, witty son of a witty father, dis- 
likes the word too, partly as he admits, because it 
makes him think of the so-called “Christian” group of 
‘Scientists,’ and that aspect of the case causes Sir 
Oliver Lodge to revolt also from the term. Professor 
Wildon Carr protests against it, as a philosopher, 
holding that “it debases the currency.’ On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that so long ago as 1840, Whe- 
well, who was distinguished both in literary and scien- 
tific lines, said—‘‘We need very much a name to de- 
scribe a cultivator of science in general. I should in- 
cline to call him a scientist,’’ and others take the view 
that the word is useful and what is more that it has 
come to stay. ‘‘Man of science’ is undoubtedly cum- 
brous and has to be modified to cover the very numer- 
ous women workers in various branches of natural 
knowledge. ‘Scientist’ it must be admitted, is an ugly 
word and tarred with some ugly associations—but can 
we do better? It seems difficult to find a substitute. 


THE recent meeting of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association in Philadelphia, where a satisfac- 


tory increase of the membership was reported, anc 
entire proceedings were ample proofs of the vit 
and purposeful work of this organization, calls a 
tion afresh to the growing importance of histor 
a factor in the reconstruction of society, that gre; 
task of the civilized world. Several of the chief 
dresses—notably those of Dr. Peter Guilday, Fa 
Betten, S.J., and Henry Jones Ford—stressed 
feature of the work of the association. Modern 
torical research, following sound scientific meth 
seeks more and more to establish the writing and 
teaching of history upon documentary eyide 
Highly important as literary eloquence and pict 
power in mere writing are as agents in the dissen 
tion of history, it is clear that these great gifts 
dangerous when used by writers uncertain of the { 
of history, and seeking rather to support persona 
prejudiced ideas than solely intent upon discoye 
and spreading truth. At the same time, it is u 
niable that, many historical students are much b 
qualified to conduct research, and collate material, ; 
to convey their knowledge in attractive and, there 
effective form. There is something of a gulf bety 
the general reader and the scientific historian. 1 
gulf—as H. G. Wells and other brilliant writers | 
amply shown—can readily be bridged by writers 
take their facts from others and mold them ina t 
able fashion. Far too often, however, this popu 
zation of history has been in the interest of unsi 
and untruthful or merely theoretical views of the: 
ject. The combination of literary attractiveness, 
dependable facts is rarely met with. A committe 
the American Catholic Historical Association is | 
at work in codperation with the editors of The @ 
monweal upon the details of a plan intended to t 
least a step in the direction of bringing about an. 
ance between the forces of scholarship, the scien 
history, and the forces of literary expression. _ 
hoped that an announcement of the plan may soo 
made by The Commonweal. 


| 
} 
| 
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THE need that exists for the strengthening ott 
historical side of American Catholic scholarship! 
education was tersely put by Dr. Guilday. Whilet 
true, he said, that much commendable work has |* 
been done by American Catholic historians, Dr. 'u 
day continued—“The truth is that the future hist 
of general ecclesiastical history in the United Si 
will find very little worthy of his subject written 
the present. Ecclesiastical history as a scienced 
tinct from the character-building of aspirants t¢t 
Catholic ministry has not yet risen above the lev 
mediocrity i in our country. ‘The teaching of Cir 
history in Catholic colleges, seminaries and reli 
novitiates is below the standards of the already ‘ 

I 


confused methods in use in non-sectarian schools. 
is mostly confined to the half-hearted mastery of a 
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ok, whose author or compiler has little precise 
pwledge of those peculiar apologetic problems in 
jcory which constitute our inheritance from Great 
stain. Special training for teachers of history in 
\ierican higher schools is hardly more than a genera- 
11 old. Special training for teachers of Church his- 
cy in our religious houses and seminaries has not 
{ been begun. The formation of the American Cath- 
|: Historical Association (1919) gives promise of 
rating a national interest in general Church history, 
1 it will be many years before the historical barrier 
«ween the Catholic Church and the non-Catholic 
‘ristian groups has been leveled by impartial Catho- 
«cholarship.”’ 


[HE picking of easy subjects, the arranging of 
<ap-courses,’ have brought our colleges and even 
} universities of our country to their parlous state 
{swarming nonentities. The royal road to learning 
it is sought by so many democratic loafers, that 
jal, hopeless snobbery of the father-and-son colleges, 
¢ resulted—as well it may—in the campaign 
eliminate Latin from the requirements of our en- 
“ice examinations. We are far, indeed, from the 
¢ when Latin was the qualification of every intelli- 
et person, gentleman or commoner; but at least we 
ce lived to see the general attack upon the classics 
yaust its full force, its champions shamed by the 
silts of their own systems, with the gradual realiza- 
coming back to our educators that the pupil must 
‘lly do some work if he is to learn anything—that 
) teacher is not the only toiling machine in the 
sols, and that Latin is the fine and hardy emery- 
pe upon which the temper of young minds must be 
jistriously ground, if we expect to produce char- 
br first, intelligence next, and culture finally. 


os 

HE theme which has occupied the majority of 
ts in all times [is] the enigma of the imperfection 
' transitoriness of the life of men,” says Mr. Edwin 
‘ir, in a review of a recently published poem. This 
ne of those illuminating remarks which make criti- 
| valuable. We do not know that it is quite true, 
_ certainly we believe it to be largely true. A very 
at deal of the best poetry seems to be the 
norable utterance of man’s sense of his imperfec- 
i, and his sorrowful brooding over the fact of the 
yermanence of human life, and all its joys and 
ties. It is this function of poetry which truly allies 
0 religion. The modern teaching to seek in art, 
‘ticularly in poetry, an answer to “the enigma of 
imperfection and transitoriness of the life of men” 
ve believe, a vain quest, but in proportion as poetry 
ses lucid and poignant mankind’s usually in- 
iculate, awareness of its insufficiency, and _ its 
nded condition, poetry is what Francis Thompson 
1 it ought to be—the hand-maid of religion. 
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COOPERATION 


‘TBE growing interest in codperation will be pro- 

moted enormously by the nation-wide publicity 
given to the movement by President Coolidge in his 
address to the Annual Convention of the National 
Council of Farmers’ and Codéperative Marketing 
Associations in Washington recently. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate that this new impetus supplied to 
the study of codperation should come in connection 
with the farmers’ part in the new movement. The 
President is in agreement with those who have studied 
the subject most thoroughly in sounding his warning 
that cooperative marketing in order to be truly help- 
ful must start from the soil and be developed upward. 
As he puts the matter, there is a school of codperators 
who seem to believe that the program can be started 
at the top and extended downward. ‘They want the 
government, or the banks, or the philanthropists, or 
Providence, to lay out a scheme big enough to cover 
the country, set its machinery moving, guarantee it 
all needed capital and then invite the farmers to sit 
in the places reserved for them and proceed to garner 
their profits. Let me say that I offer no such Aladdin- 
like project. I want society as a whole to help, but 
I want the farmers to do their share, and I warn 
them that this will be the lion’s share.” 

While we have no disposition to attribute to Presi- 
dent Coolidge motives that may not have been his, 
it would seem probable that he had in mind co- 
Operators who are such in name only and who simply 
have been using the growing interest attached to the 
idea to promote schemes of their own which are much 
more closely allied to the less worthy types of com- 
mercial enterprises than they are to legitimate co- 
Operation. Nothing perhaps has damaged the co- 
Operative cause more than its exploitation by this type 
of insincere promoter. 

It is to be hoped that Catholic laymen, who are 
in a position to do so much for the promotion of 
worthy economic and social reforms, will turn their 
attention to the subject opened up by the President’s 
address in much greater numbers and in a more scienti- 
fic and organized fashion than has hitherto been the 
case. In many countries of Europe, which have often 
been too lightly stigmatized as being socially reac- 
tionary, the study and the application of the prin- 
ciples of codperation among Catholic groups is far 
more advanced than in the United States. It may be 
recalled in this connection that the whole modern 
movement toward co6éperation in the production 
and distribution of agricultural products and manu- 
factured goods of all sorts derives a great deal of its 
philosophy, and many of its practical methods, from 
the study made by economists of the guilds of the 
middle ages, which guilds derived their principles 
from the teachings of the Catholic Faith. Many of 
these economists had no religious motives or prejudices 
to animate or control them in their studies. They 
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were motivated entirely by scientific principles. Their 
work has been almost as potent as that of the general 
historians in throwing new light upon the actual status 
of social institutions in the middle ages. 

The new interest in codperation will be helpful and 
constructive in direct proportion as it proves to be 
ethically right, and practically successful in competi- 
tion and comparison with other economic systems. 
Some of the ethical points that enter in are the pro- 
tection of the rights of the individual against in- 
fringement on the part of either the state, or purely 
commercial enterprises, or even cooperative corpora- 
tions or groups; the protection of private ownership 
against collective ownership, and the protection of 
fair profit in all forms of legitimate private enterprise. 

The Commonweal is now arranging with qualified 
students of the codperative movement for a number of 
articles dealing with the fundamental principles of 
various aspects of codperation. These studies will 
include movements in other countries, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Holland, England, and Spain, as well as 
developments in the United States. 

Preliminary to the fuller treatment of the subject, 
it may be well to mention a few things that codperation 
is not, in addition to other things that it seems to be. 
In the first place, even those quite unfamiliar with the 
subject should learn that it is not a sort of heretical, 
socialistic religion held by an obscure sect of enthusias- 
tic economists, but a very practical and at least partly 
successful movement with the momentum of a central, 
progressive development behind it since its revival in 
modern times. As stated above, it has a historical 
background of great significance going back to the 
greatest period of Christendom. It is not limited to 
a narrow field nor to a few forms, but is applicable 
in widely varying ways to a great many fields and en- 
terprises. It is not the exclusive heritage or the ex- 
clusive privilege of the urban, industrial, ultimate- 
consumer—as some of those in the extreme Rochdale 
left wing of the movement apparently believe; it is 
not on the other hand a convenient form of exploita- 
tion of profitable fruit-marketing by absentee owners, 
as some cooperative marketing organizations would 
have us all believe; above all, it is not what socialist 
members of the movement loudly proclaim it to be— 
namely, a negation of the principle of private owner- 
ship, and therefore, of profit, but a reasonable curb 
and a limitation to excessive forms of both. Codépera- 
tion also is not a merely economic movement. It has 
definitely significant ethical and social aspects and ob- 
ligations. Its ‘principal differentiation from other 
forms of enterprise is that it stresses group relations 
while at the same time protecting and serving the needs 
of the individual. In the view of the champions of 
cooperation, its virtue is that it uses the corporation 
for the needs of the individual, while it is the crime of 
the mercenary form of industrialism that it uses the 
needy individual for the profit of the corporation. 
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In this very brief and tentative summary of som 
the aspects of cooperation, The Commonweal is 5 
ing to express the views of the movement held by 
responsible and temperate-minded exponents. Inc 
mon with other journals or individuals now tur 
to the subject, The Commonweal is seeking authe 
information on a most important development, | 
does not pretend dogmatically to declare in favor 
or against the movement. It is quite apparent 
already it has become something that commands 
spect as a world force, the momentum of whicl 
rapidly increasing, and which seems to hold t 
promise for the future because it is definitely Chris 
in spirit. If the ideals of some writers and lea 
savor of socialism in the wrong sense, that fact is 
inherent fault of codperation but is a call to all th 
who hold Christian ideals to bring their principle; 
bear as a determining force that will shape the 4 
of the movement. 


JUSTICE STONE 


HE selection of Attorney-General Harlan F 

Stone to become Associate Justice of the Supri 
Court, following the retirement of Justice McKe 
puts at rest many rumors of other and perhaps | 
worthy selections which have germinated in Wash 
ton and flowered widely. There were, fortunat 
many excellent men in both political parties ayail: 
for this high position, some of them from New Y 
or the Atlantic seaboard, and others from situatit 
which for political reasons might make them peculi; 
eligible. But there were others, too, in whose bel. 
the White House was mildly besieged, whose quali 
tions were so plainly of a political character only { 
their selection would have been almost an affront 
the dignity of the country. Happily, and in accords 
with his customary good sense, the President pac 
them over to select a man of outstanding abi 
courage and integrity. 

When Mr. Stone was first appointed Attori 
General to supplant the explosive Mr. Daughert) 
few mild questions were raised as to his “liberal” qu 
fications. It was pointed out that in addition 4 
position as Dean of the Columbia Law School, 
maintained an active legal practice, and had been! 
sociated at times with men close to the financial h« 
quarters of New York. But even a cursory exam’ 
tion of his record, his independence of judgment 3 
his fearless public opinions on many important is‘ 
sufficed to set these objections at rest. The countr’ 
large was ready to accept his services in a very exac’l 
position and under trying circumstances with a sigl¢ 
profound relief and satisfaction. His elevation t 
position of still greater dignity, if not of greater pi 
tical service, will be welcomed with equal enthusia! 
tempered only by the knowledge that the vacancy 1’ 
left in the Cabinet will be hard indeed to fill witha 7 
of equal capacity and worth. 
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III. A Turning Point in History 


ERHAPS I have said enough in an earlier paper 
to yoice a conviction that Catholic Americans can 
_ and should stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
(low-countrymen in defense of political democracy, 
1; enforcement, individual liberty, and separation of 
lirch and state. But this is not enough if they are 
‘be leaders in the political and social life of the 
ublic. They must acquaint themselves as fully and 
pathetically as possible with the general and speci- 
(problems which from time to time confront our 
vernment and our nation, and they should be eager 
jividually or collectively to codperate with fellow- 
zens in arriving at solutions conformable to Chris- 
1 principles. Right now there are three kinds of 
(eral problems to which particularly the attention 
{Catholic Americans should be called. 
Che first is the problem, or set of problems, created 
\ing the past century by the industrial revolution and 
| rise of large-scale capitalistic production, and now 
f cting not only the relations of capital and labor but 
[social relationships and peculiarly the family and 
| home, the very foundations of Christian society. 
ere is little agreement among Catholics as to what 
iuld be done with these problems; there is little 
Jzement as to what precisely these problems are. 
i, unfortunately, there are few Catholics who have 
vstigated and studied the problems. Certain in- 
‘duals who profess the faith talk at times as though 
17 were Marxian Socialists; certain others act as if 
|’ were atheistic disciples of Mammon. Both these 
“Ips, the one revolutionary and the other reaction- 
' are not, I will gladly admit, representative Catho- 
: But in so far as they are uninformed, I fear they 
‘representative. The least that Catholic Americans 
‘ld do is to study carefully the famous encyclical 
tr of Pope Leo XIII, Rerum novarum, and seek 
(best means of translating its general precepts into 
(specific legislation and social action of this country. 
_ second problem now confronting this country, as 
onfronts all countries, is not a bread-and-butter 
lem such as the first I mentioned; it is an emo- 
al problem, and as such it is difficult to define or 
‘ with. I refer to the contemporary confusion of 
Cer and ennobling patriotism with intolerant blatant 
‘onalism. If we love our country, we are rejoiced 
erve it; if we are not blind, we detect flaws and 
(tcomings in it, but, still] loving it, we labor to im- 
Ce and perfect it; and if we truly love it and con- 
icly serve it, we are humble. Humility is essential 
»ve and service. And this is the essence of pure 
‘otism. Between pure patriotism and Christian- 
/nere can be no conflict. Nationalism, however, is 
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| OBLIGATIONS TO AMERICA 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


something else. It is a vainglorious assumption that 
one’s own nation is superior to all other nations and 
entitled to pursue its selfish ends without any regard to 
others’ welfare. Its roots are selfishness and pride, 
and its whole spirit is antithetical to that of Christian- 
ity. In fact, I have come to suspect that the contem- 
porary vogue of nationalism is attributable in no small 
degree to the lessening hold of Christianity upon many 
men’s minds and hearts. Those persons who have lost 
or obscured their faith in Christianity are likely to be 
the very persons who extol the national state as an end 
in itself and who demand that what is God’s shall be 
rendered unto Caesar. The effect is disastrous both 
in domestic politics and in international relations. In 
the latter case, nationalism is productive of fear, 
hatred, jingoism, and war. In the former case nation- 
alism inspires intolerance and unreason; it leads to dis- 
crimination against minority-groups, to agitation in 
behalf of state-monopoly of education, and to perpetua- 
tion of ignorance and prejudice. Catholic Americans 
have a very important contribution to make to this 
whole problem. They are citizens of America and 
they are members of a universal non-national Church; 
their faith teaches them to love and serve their country 
but it also teaches them that all men are brothers and 
that nations have obligations as well as rights. They 
must cling to the patriotism that is humble, and they 
must shun the nationalism that is proud. 

Catholic Americans, too, should actively assist 
toward a solution of the grave international problems 
which beset the United States—and the whole world. 
For centuries the Catholic Church has preached the 
cessation of war, and a long line of Roman Pontiffs 
has labored to bring peace on earth to men of good 
will. In the midst of the latest and greatest war in 
human annals, the voice of Pope Benedict XV was 
heard above the din of contending armies, pleading 
with the nations of the earth to forgive and forget 
their mutual transgressions and to hasten to outlaw 
war and to adopt covenants which should provide for 
the settlement of future differences by means of peace- 
ful arbitration. Since those words were uttered, the 
League of Nations has come into existence with a 
permanent Secretariat, with a permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, with a frequently assembling Coun- 
cil, with an annual Assembly, and with fifty-odd nations 
as members. Right now these members are giving 
serious consideration to a protocol which aims to out- 
law war and to compel the submission of international 
disputes to arbitration. It may be that neither the 
protocol nor the League of Nations is the best or surest 
way to that peace which the Catholic Church incul- 
cates. I leave it an open question—but there can be no 
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doubt that Catholic Americans, even more than other 
Americans, have a clear obligation to study the subject 
carefully and without partisan bias and then to cham- 
pion whatever agency is most likely, in their matured 
judgment, to promote durable world peace, whether 
it be a League of Nations or perhaps something 
else. 

To take a lively and enlightened interest and leader- 
ship in public problems affecting our international and 
domestic affairs, to be good citizens in a very exacting 
sense, and actively to advance civilization and culture 
in the United States, these are great and grave obliga- 
tions resting upon American Catholics. To the dis- 
charge of nothing less than these should Catholics be 
urged. But they should be urged to the discharge of 
something more. ‘The present age may be a turning- 
point in American history. So long as American Pro- 
testantism as a whole reflected, even faintly, Catholic 
teachings, this country could be called Christian; and 
to my way of thinking at any rate the remarkable 
progress of America in ages past is attributable not 
only to the Catholic Church directly but also to the 
persistence of a deposit of Catholic truth within Pro- 
testant errors and heresies. Within the last genera- 
tion, however, American Protestantism has been de- 
parting farther and faster than in any earlier period 
from the spirit and law of historic Christianity—which 
means Catholic Christianity—with the result that ever 
heavier burdens and obligations are laid directly upon 
Catholic Americans, 

There has been in past times, I venture to suggest, 
a tendency too marked on the part of Catholic Amer- 
icans to shut.themselves off from the life and thought 
of their fellow-countrymen, to insulate themselves 
against powerful intellectual and social currents in 
their own nation. ‘This tendency has gone so far as 
to provide some basis for the charge of clannishness 
made against them. Whatever may have been the 
justification for such a tendency and for such result- 
ing clannishness in the past—and I am well aware of 
the urgent need of assuring the Faith to our children 
and of preserving it among immigrants and other 
adults—there is now, I submit, another side to the 
question. With the decay of Christian supernatural- 
ism and Christian morality among Protestant Amer- 
icans, Catholics will find in the future, I think, if they 
accentuate their clannishness, a slowly dwindling num- 
ber of Americans whose faith they will be able to 
conserve and a rapidly augmenting number of those 
who know nothing of Christian traditions and Chris- 
tian civilization. That will signify two Americas, the 
one small and Catholic, the other large and pagan, each 
completely ignorant of the other. It will signify, also, 
the eventual failure of the Catholic Church to exercise 
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any appreciable influence upon the major destinies 
the American republic. | 

Before it is too late it behooves Catholic Americ: 
to sublimate their inferiority-complex, if I may emp 
a Freudian phrase, to practise their religion publi 
as well as privately, and to codperate on a basis’ 
equality with their fellow-Americans. ‘There are s 
many sincere Protestants in this country devoted to | 
pursuit of a Christian life; there are now more ¢ 
sons than ever before who do not profess any fo 
of Christianity and yet who feel the need of so 
religion in individual and national life. If Cath 
Americans are to codéperate with all such fell 
citizens of good will, whether they be Protestants 
non-Christians, it is necessary that the former sym: 
thetically know and understand the latter, their id, 
and their ideals, and it is also necessary that to th 
be brought, in all patience and charity, knowledge: 
Catholic ideas and ideals, moral principles and Fa’ 
In faith and morality Catholicism has inestimable g: 
for our country and all its citizens. | 

The Catholic Church in the United States holds. 
universally and unchangeably an absolute, not a rv 
tive, standard of right. Its morality is always anc 
all places the same, the same for groups and corpc: 
tions as for individuals, the same for nations as ) 
persons. It is the morality, both as to kind andi 
to scope, which is most needed in the United Sta: 
For, when all is said, the simple truth remains ti 
the only real progress which is likely to be ml! 
toward the perfecting of humanity, is continued fi 
gress in the application of those principles which) 
human experience no less than by the command) 
God are recognized as having conditioned progresi 
Europe and America during the past 1900 years. Ti 
progress is not measured by accumulation of money) 
multiplication of machines; it is relative, rather, to1 
degree in which the Christian doctrine of the farl 
and the home affect our daily domestic life and the ¢ 
gree in which the Christian concepts of justice ; 
charity guide our conduct in politics and economicsi 
social relations and international affairs. | 

But what makes the morality of the Church 1 
changing and unchangeable? It is because this mot 
ity is sustained by the unchanging sacramental sys! 
of an unchangeable Church—a Church unchange:l 
because it is of God. And in thousands of chic 
buildings throughout the length and breadth of 1 
United States there is repeated daily and miraculol 
the sacrifice of the body and blood of the Man-0 
victim from Whom are derived the Church and 
divine moral code. The Mass, which nourishes vi 
and inspires beauty, is the ultimate obligationt 
America. 
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THE POPE AND THE LEAGUE 


By L. J. S. WOOD 


WE begin by presuming that, on the one hand, 
the world is sufficiently interested in the Papacy 
-o consider some possible connection of it with the 
ue of Nations, and, on the other, that the Papacy 
ficiently interested in the world to consider some 
connection, it will be useful to go on to ask our- 
s what each party—world and Pope—hopes to 
by such connection. We may surely presume that 
yorld, as represented in the League, would not 
der such an idea unless it thought that the Pope 
be of some use to it in the undoubtedly good work 
it is trying to do. We may be equally sure that 
apacy would not consider it unless it thought that 
connection would assist in the object which is at 
ottom of everything the Papacy does—the good 
als. Consideration of what each side may hope to 
may help to a clearer understanding of how the 
| connection might come about and function. 
moment's straight thinking outlaws the vague 
sition that the Papacy, if regarded as a nation 
ate, might be a member of the League. It is 
us, that there are obligations in the covenant that 
apacy could not possibly undertake. A hundred 
lerations will occur at once to show the incon- 
, the impossibility, of the Papacy sitting, and 
z responsibility with nations great and small in 
xecution of a covenant which is part of a peace 
ed by conquerors on conquered—a type of peace 
nent in which Benedict XV said most firmly that 
‘oly See could take no part; sharing responsibility 
cision on matters of technical, temporal politics 
le its competence, the settlement of which must 
ety-nine cases out of a hundred be based on com- 
se. For one of the great values of the Papacy 
t what it says is based on principle. 
- there are actual signs that the world would 
me the help of the Papacy in the League of Na- 
and that neither the League nor the Papacy 
_be averse. 
“re was argument in Italy in 1915-16 on the ques- 
f the Pope’s participation in the Peace Confer- 
fter the war. It arose primarily from sugges- 
in German papers that he ought to be there in 
to bring up the old ‘‘Roman Question” for settle- 
by the nations, and that in this he would have 
iny’s support. The natural protest from Italian 
Is led to discussion, and there was the customary 
ition of extreme views and quite authoritative 
ations from the Vatican that it looked for the 
nea of the old “Question,” not to the war but 
good sense of the Italian people in conformity 
ts true interests.” Sane discussion arrived at 
nclusion that in all probability there would be 


two sections of peace conferences in the future—one 
to settle territorial technicalities and make other ad- 
justments, in which there would be no place for the 
Pope—another to establish peace on such a firm basis 
as to give hope of avoiding future wars, and in this 
the assistance of the Papacy as adviser on moral prin- 
ciples involved would be of great service. 

The logical outlook of thoughtful Italians in 1916 
anticipated what is being said today. And if this sensi- 
ble conception of the Papacy had been brought into 
play later, on the publication of the text of the London 
Agreement of April, 1915 (by Article XV of which 
Baron Sonnino had induced the Allies to exclude the 
Pope from the Peace Conference )—if public opinion 
had realized that this statesman was voicing a concep- 
tion, that of the inevitable hostility of the Vatican 
to Italy which history and deliberate pronouncements 
of the Vatican had shown to be quite out of date— 
much of the unnecessary fuss raised over the matter 
would have been avoided. 

The question of the Pope and the League of Nations 
has cropped up on many occasions, in assemblies of 
varying nature and importance, since the League be- 
came a fact. As early as December, I919, at a con- 
ference in Brussels held by the associations of the 
League, a Swiss Protestant, President of the Basle 
Civil Court, voiced the doubt whether the League 
could live, in view of the fact that the United States 
was not represented and the Pope was not a member. 
If the Pope were not admitted he doubted very much 
whether Switzerland would come in. A motion was 
handed in for discussion at the next year’s meeting that 
the Holy See should form part of the League. 

Since that time, on many occasions and in various 
quarters, public and private, the suggestion has been 
mooted and discussed. Recently it has been brought 
very close to, if not into, the realm of practical poli- 
tics. A representative body of English Catholics, the 
Catholic Council for International Relations, has dis- 
cussed it at an authoritatively supported and attended 
conference; it has been a prominent feature of more 
than one international Catholic congress; and it is 
reported, not only that it has been unofficially mooted 
in the Council of the League itself, but that a tentative 
enquiry on the subject has been addressed to the Holy 
See. 

The English Catholic Council for International Re- 
lations (English is a generic term—it has members 
and supporters from all parts of the commonwealth 
and elsewhere) was formed with the object of interest- 
ing Catholics in international politics with the hope 
of gradually introducing into them a knowledge of 
Catholic principles—which after all, if sometimes more 
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definitely expressed, are the principles of right and 
justice on which the civilized world acts. The Coun- 
cil believes that the assistance of the Papacy would be 
of advantage to the League of Nations. Its represen- 
tatives at an international Catholic congress at Lugano 
held in August last, expressed the above hope and 
belief which the Conference endorsed. The president 
of the committee of the Council is Cardinal Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster, and a passage from his 
letter to the President of the Lugano Congress reads— 


In seeking to apply to the mutual intercourse of states 
those principles of Christian international law which it 
is the purpose of your congress to study, it is our view 
that Catholics should urge their governments to use to 
the full the means to which, imperfect though they may be, 
many are already committed in the organs of the League 
of Nations, for whose enlargement and improvement they 
should work and pray, particularly demanding that, as 
guardian as well of public as of private morality, the Holy 
See should be duly recognized and consulted by that in- 
stitution. 


The Cardinal summarized in a few words what had 
been said before at the foundation meeting of the 
Council. A letter to the Pope on that occasion enum- 
erated as one of its purposes—‘In particular to urge 
that the League should invite to its deliberations a 
representative of the Holy See, thus obtaining that 
help and guidance which as guardian of the moral law 
the Vicar of Christ alone can give.” The reply of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State conveyed the Pope’s 
praise and blessing. The constructive policy outlined 
at that conference was to include work for— 


. the establishment of a formal connection between the 
Holy See and the League upon terms acceptable to His 
Holiness. Should membership of the League be judged 
to involve the Holy See in controversies outside its com- 
petence, this should not prevent an arrangement by which 
the Pope’s envoy could make his voice heard on all mat- 
ters affecting international morality. 


The above quotations outlining representative Cath- 
olic views, contain as will be seen, no exaggerated claim. 
Membership for the Pope in the League is excluded, 
and the suggestions include nothing that any thought- 
ful person, Catholic or non-Catholic, sincerely jde- 
sirous that the League of Nations may be useful to 
the world, could not consider with equanimity. But 
the position of the proposed representative of the 
Pope at the League’s councils—and of the Pope whom 
he is to represent—will have to be stated even more 
clearly if misunderstanding is to be avoided. 

It is not unusual, for instance, to read of the Pope 
as the divinely appointed guardian of the natural 
moral law by which sovereigns and rulers of states are 
bound, not only as individuals but also in their public 
acts. When perhaps in the same or some other publica- 
tion, reference is made to the good times of the middle 
ages in which all Europe is described as a sort of 


League of Nations obeying the supreme authori 
the Pope, an ordinary non-Catholic reader may h 
cused if he hesitates to range himself on the sic 
participation of the Pope in the League of Natio 
1924. He may see in the suggestion a veiled att 
at infringement on another sovereignty to whic 
owes allegiance. 

The Pope is, in point of fact, by no means the 5 
authority over princes and peoples that is suggest 
some loosely-worded writing. His is a strictly ec 
astical and constitutional authority. To quote a 
competent writer— 


The Pope has no authority from Christ in ten 
matters, in questions of politics. When Popes ij 
past interfered in politics we must say either that 
authority was given them by the consent of Euro 
that in this they exceeded their charter . . . 

There seems no need for this phrase [indirect | 
of the Church in temporal matters]. The Churc 
authority in her own sphere, religion—and so, of c 
in whatever belongs to this sphere or is necessary 
She does not teach history, but some matters of h 
are also matters of religion, as, for instance, that ( 
spoke certain words, that Peter was Bishop of | 
This consideration will cover all cases of indirect | 
in temporal things. 


The Church, of course, has its duty, its auth 
with regard to politics. The nature and the limi 
these were illustrated quite recently by Pius XI: 
address to university students— : 


It is said sometimes—“The Pope should have n« 
to do with politics, he should leave that to us.” 
when politics comes in touch with the altar, then it 
only the right but the duty, of religion and the C: 
and their representative the Pope, to give explanatior 
instructions . 
Give explanations of moral principles—theri 
have it. ‘That is what the Church and the Pop) 
do. That is their job. | 

We can turn back many years and find corrobor: 
from such a high authority as Montalembert. il 
Moines d’Occident, on the great monk and Pop 
Gregory, he says— 


In all this Gregory VII triumphed and his tr 
has been prolonged down to our own time. Thi 
point on which his work has not endured—even ) 
continued with as much courage as constancy by his ‘0 
sors for three centuries—the only point on which tit 
not decided completely in his favor, has been the esti! 
ment of the papal power of supreme arbitration bef 
states and peoples . . . Neither did he ever pretid 
bind Christian consciences by any solemn decree ¢ 
subject of this power—which would be a benefit | 
temporal world, but which is not absolutely nets 
either to the authority or the liberty of the Churcl 


And, of course, nowhere is the ‘‘authority” ¢' 
Papacy better understood than at the Vata 
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(ld be useless for instance, for the League of Na- 
cs to appeal to the “great moral authority,” the 
jacy, as a bulwark for its own authority and en- 
yement of its findings. The Pope’s assistance to the 
egue can come through, but only within, the limits of 
office, which is a very clear and a very definite 


g. 
i is the head of the Catholic Church, his function is 


1 that Church, her organization, her laws. Of the 


er he, for her, is interpreter and guide for Catho- 


lics, to whom he gives, as Pius XI has said, ‘“‘explana- 
tions” of moral principles. And no one can doubt that 
he would do this for the League if it so desired. He 
would be at its service to tell it what the teaching of 
the Catholic Church is on temporal matters in which 
religion is concerned “‘indirectly’—and on moral prin- 
ciples in fact. In the attainment of the League’s high 
objects such assistance would be invaluable. But the 
Papacy must not be asked for more than is contained in 
its constitutional office. 


_ SCIENCE HOPEFUL OR SINISTER 


| By JAMES J. WALSH 


lceditus or Science and the Future, by J. B. 8. Haldane. 
ys or the Future of Science, by Bertrand Russell. New 
,: BE. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00 each. 


NHIS prophecy of what may be expected from 
science and the response to it in terms of hu- 
manity are “‘keynote’’ expressions as to the 

‘ing of science as now developed. Mr. Haldane 
1 is reader, or as we would say, lecturer, in bio- 
uistry at the University of Cambridge, England, 
‘re that science is just about to confer marvelous 
fits on humanity. Bertrand Russell fears frankly 
| science threatens to cause the destruction of our 
ization. Both men are representative in a certain 
of the extremes of thought of the day in this mat- 
| It is no wonder then that the two little books 
| attracted attention far beyond what might be 
ted from their size. Reviewers have given them 
= quite beyond their apparent importance because 
1e stimulating quality of their treatment of these 
omely significant subjects. 

't. Haldane writes of biology in somewhat the 

| temper of mind as those who describe the won- 

al inventions that mankind has made during the 

| generation and that are supposed to indicate a 

ilerful development of possibilities for progress 

‘happiness for humanity. The telephone, the tele- 

h, the aeroplane, the radio, are enumerated as if 

surely conferred unmixed blessings on mankind 

were undoubtedly destined to make men ever so 
happier than they had ever been before. The 
commentary on all this talk about the wonderful 
ress that man is making as the result of such in- 
ons is contained in an expression of Johann Bojer, 

Norwegian novelist. One of his characters says: 

In is a wonderful being and he is making great 

ress. Before long it will be perfectly possible for 

me to take an aeroplane out of his vest pocket and 

3 well as any insect.” There it is. The insects 

\pated most of our inventions. The primitive type 

sroplane is a devil’s darning-needle. Fabre the 

: French entomologist declared that certain of the 

S$ use the ether to signal to their mates, so that 


they have been anticipating the radio quite as the wasp 
anticipated the hypodermic needle, and the bee an- 
tiseptics—to preserve its honey. The question would 
seem to be appropriate: Are we making an insect 
civilization and calling it progress? 

Mr. Haldane devotes himself not to physics but to 
biology. He is quite sure that the biologist is “the 
most romantic figure of today,” and it is only a question 
of a comparatively short time until he will have elim- 
inated most of the troubles that now beset the race 
and thus make man ever so much happier. Death may 
not be eliminated but it will be very much delayed, life 
will be lengthened and of course men will be happier. 
Before long the birth of any but the most talented ine 
dividuals, all of them it is to be presumed scientists, 
will be prevented, and the human race will raise its 
young without the necessity, in the midst of pain and 
anguish, of having them born of women and without 
the need of having them trained in family life. The 
divorce evil will disappear because there will be no 
marriage or certainly very little and happiness will 
come apace. Besides birth-control there will be death- 
control and the old who are in the way will, doubtless, 
be quietly removed from the scene of their labors and 
blunders. At least it is to be supposed that is what is 
intended, for Mr. Haldane points out that as the result 
of the development of science the average life of man- 
kind is much longer now than it used to be, and as a 
consequence— 

‘Nowadays the father dodders on until about eighty 
and is generally incompetent for ten years before his 
death. His son succeeds him at the age of fifty or so 
by which time he may be a fairly competent colonel or 
stock broker, but cannot hope to learn the art of man- 
aging an estate.” 

As the management of estates is one of the most 
important things in the world for human happiness, 
of course death-control will complete what birth-control 
began and we shall get rid of manifestly supernumer- 
ary individuals who are only in the way of. human 
progress by gently conducting them out of existence 
along the pathway of euthanasia. The scientists of 
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course will have the decision as to who should stay 
just as, of course also, they shall have the decision as 
to who shall be born. They know all about what will 
bring the human race happiness. 

No wonder that under the circumstances Mr. 
Haldane suggests that the one great obstacle to science 
producing almost untold good for the race is to be 
found in the fact that unfortunately religion and mor- 
ality are as yet in the way of scientific progress. Re- 
ligion still teaches that men have some rights that 
others must not take from them unless they have 
forfeited them. Science knows better and therefore 
morality will have to take its way to the scrap-heap 
just as the diseases which have afflicted mankind have 
disappeared under the beneficent influence of science. 
Mr. Haldane says on this point very modestly— 

‘We must learn not to take traditional morals too 
seriously, and it is just because even the least dogmatic 
of religions tends to associate itself with some kind 
of unalterable moral tradition that there can be no 
truce between science and religion.” 

Every now and then a group of older scientists rise 
up to make an announcement that there is no conflict 
between science and religion much in the same way that 
the elder statesmen used to announce that there was 
nothing the matter with China. But the younger scien- 
tists know better. ‘They know that there is an un- 
appeasable conflict between these two ways of think- 
ing. The crux of the relations between science and 
religion is in morals. If only morality could be elim- 
inated and responsibility eradicated and the idea of free 
will as in any sense an attribute of man rubbed out of 
the picture, then science would make men happy. So 
the young scientists, young no matter how old they are, 
say | 

Mr. Haldane’s enthusiastic prophecy of the wonder- 
ful benefits that will accrue to man from the develop- 
ment of science is punctured very well by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. The world is not accustomed to think of 
Bertrand Russell as in any sense a conservative but 
surely in this he is on the side of the angels. So far 
from agreeing with Mr. Haldane as to the possible 
advantages for men to be derived from science, he does 
not hesitate to say— 

‘Men sometimes speak as though the progress of 
science must necessarily be a boon to mankind, but that 
I fear is one of the comfortable nineteenth century 
delusions which our more disillusioned age must dis- 
cards: 

He then uses the expression which we have already 
referred to—‘‘Science threatens to cause the destruc- 
tion of our civilization.”” The reason for that is that 
science is increasing men’s power but at present all that 
gives men power enables them to indulge their collec- 
tive passions and therefore is bad. For men’s collec- 
tive passions are mainly evil. He sees only the most 
threatening prospects from science as it is developing 
at the present time, and is even pessimistic and gloomy 


in his prognostications as to its bad effect to su 
extent that he thinks it necessary to apologize i 
concluding paragraphs for the position that hy 
taken but only to add the declaration that he c: 
think otherwise. 

The hope for the happiness of mankind acco 
to Mr. Russell lies in the cultivation of goodne 
heart. Without that progress is an illusion. J 
are rather strange words to come from a man wh 
sometimes been described as an anarchist. It is 
than passing strange to find Saul thus among 
prophets, but leaves no slightest excuse for thi 
that in this matter at least he does not range hi 


very thoroughly with the conservatives. His 
words are— 
‘Science is no substitute for virtue. The he: 


as necessary for a good life as the head.” 

As one reads that sentence one can almost hea 
echo of the scriptural expression— 

“Only the man who thinketh not in his heart 
there is no God.” 

I suppose that Mr. Russell would add— 

“Only the man who thinketh not in his heart 
there are no morals and no responsibility.” 

Mr. Russell explains— 

“By the heart I mean the sum total of kindh 
pulses,” and then adds—“Where they exist sc 
helps them to be effective, where they are absent sc 
only makes men more cleverly diabolical.” | 

All this is said in the best traditions of scien 
the English speaking world, for more than 300° 
ago Lord Bacon, sometimes acclaimed though wi 
good right the father of modern inductive scienc: 
surely to be considered one of the great thoug 
minds in the history of science, said— 

“T take goodness in this sense—the affecting 0 
weal of men—which is what the Grecians called | 
anthropia; and the word Humanity (as it is used 
little too light to express it. This of all virtues 
dignities of the mind is the greatest, being the char: 
of the Deity; and without it man is a busy, mischie: 
wretched thing no better than a kind of ver' 
(Italics ours.) 

Perhaps it may seem to some that Mr. Russells! 
almost alone, or at least with very few compat) 
in his pessimistic outlook with regard to sce 
the sum total of kindly impulses shall be increas! 
neutralize its evil effects. Above all it will probaly 
thought that most of the scientists engaged in tl 
tual work of developing science would be entire 
odds with him. So far is this from being the cas¢l 
there are a great many others among present 
scientists, men whose whole lives have been de» 
to science, who feel quite as pessimistically as) 
Russell with regard to it, and fear profoundly the 
sequences that will inevitably accrue from scier? 
its present mode of development unless men reali! 
awful possibilities of evil that there are in sciit 
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sogress, and take definite precautions to neutralize 
jm. Recent meetings of scientific societies have pro- 
led opportunities for very emphatic expressions in 
js matter. Sir Max Muspratt, one of the most emin- 
.. of living chemists, declared not long since, not for 
|: benefit of the general public but while addressing 
ia who would have knowledge enough to check 
| his words critically, that chemistry has now reached 
|. stage where it can destroy the world in short order, 
{for some reason it should authoritatively be set to 
[ng that work. The president of the United Chemi- 
, Society declared that the complete destruction of 
sire cities would now be merely a matter of somebody 
-ing the order to do this to a group of modern chem- 
3, who would feel that they should obey the order 
d that somehow the responsibility for the awful 
cts that would follow must be assumed by those in 
hority. 

The all important consideration in present-day life 
snot more knowledge but more virtue, more self- 
(trol, more thoughtfulness for others. ‘‘Knowledge 
ower,” is a very old and a very true maxim, but to 
; power into the hands of men who are not ready to 
it for the benefit of others is surely to do harm 
cher than good. Now that science can put such im- 
inse power into men’s hands the outlook for human- 
-and for civilization is indeed appalling, unless there 
some other factor in human life that can be expected 


to neutralize what Bertrand Russell has so well called 
the cleverly diabolical tendencies of men whenever their 
kindly impulses are in abeyance. 

There is only one institution that makes it its prin- 
cipal business to cultivate kindly impulses. There is 
only one tradition that has labored and is ever laboring 
to make men think of others rather than of themselves. 
That institution is religion which is too wise to think 
that it can change human nature or make man better, 
but tries to make the men of each succeeding genera- 
tion realize that happiness for themselves and others 
lies in the belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Science without religion is sure 
to do harm to mankind rather than good. Yet religion 
is an instinct born in all of us that may be perverted 
as even the most precious instincts can be, but that 
when properly followed makes more for happiness for 
mankind than any other factor in the world. Old- 
fashioned religion can change men’s hearts and make 
them over into those who love their neighbors as them- 
selves. ‘There is no other institution that even tries 
to do that. 

Religion has often failed, has often been abused, 
but from the abuse of a thing no argument holds 
against its use, and religion and science are now at 
the crossroads together and it is the scientists who 
say that civilization is in the balance if science has the 
right of way. 


THE BRIDE 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


| Ope on atime, Azrael passed by Solomon in a visible form, 
i' in passing looked earnestly at a certain person who was sit- 
7 with the King. That person, not liking the earnestness 
the expression of his look, asked Solomon who it was; and 
omon replied that it was the Angel of Death. “He looks 
‘f he wanted me,” said the affrighted man; “I beseech you, 
lrefore, order the Wind to carry me instantly to India!’ 
‘omon spoke the word, and no sooner was it spoken than 
| Wind took him up and set him down where he desired to 
( The Angel then said to Solomon, “I looked so earnestly 
that man out of wonder, because that being commanded to 
tC his soul in India, I found him here with thee in Palestine.) 


| ITH loud, passionate outcry he flung open the 
| door and ran into the room. For a moment 
he stopped, blinded by the light, and the two 
. Slaves seized him and hurried him before the King, 
‘0 looked upon him calmly and motioned the slaves 
ay. 

“What is your wish?” 

‘The damsel, the damsel!’ cried the old man. ‘She 
‘d she would tell her name if I opened the door, 
‘l we should enter into joyance. O King, where is 
_ damsel ?” 

Che King did not answer, but said— 


“I know that you were forced by the very sight to 
open the door. It was fashioned in the days of Hakem- 
Bemrillah by the magician Abdallah, together with 
yonder door. He that beholds the first door is seized 
upon by the fantasy that he has only to open it to have 
his soul’s desire. Now, it has been handed down from 
Hakem-Bemrillah that he who enters shall tell his wish 
to the King, and if it be a worthy one, it is granted 
when he opens the second door; but if it be unworthy, 
he shall surely die. Therefore, old man, your story.” 

His passion was stilled. He bowed before the all- 
powerful will of the mighty King, whose name is as 
the music of viols; and thus he spoke— 

“I am a cobbler, and my stall is in the market-place. 
From my boyhood I have been lame and unahle to 
do those things which men rejoicing in their strength 
may do. By day I am chained to my bench, a cripple. 
By night—praise be to God!—I am free. In the white 
day, in the warm sun, I am most respectable, and they 
say of me—‘an estimable, worthy man, industrious, 
sober, safe.’ If they knew of my night life they would 
cry out ‘witchcraft!’ They would scourge me, pluck 
out my beard, and cast me out. Some day it must come 
to that, nor do I greatly care. 
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‘When the hour of vespers rings, my work is over. 
I slip away. [Illness is banished. I walk under tall 
trees outside the city wall. ‘The time is solemn, and 
gladly would I prostrate myself and pray for deliver- 
ance, but already the wine of joy works in my blood. 
Perchance this night the damsel will consent to my 
pleading. If not, I shall at least have my fill of brave 
things, far from the market-place. As the shadows 
fall, as the veil is lowered which shall shield me, I am 
joined by companions whom you can not see. I have 
named them with secret names. With them I go 
adventuring in a dim and far land, a country where the 
landscapes are such as you admire, where only those 
things happen that are as you would have them. Thus 
it has been with me for many years. 

‘It was today and I sat in my stall. There was a 
rumble of wheels and a carriage drawn by stallions 
stopped and darkened my light. A masked woman 
alighted, and at the sight of her I trembled; for what 
did she there in the sunlighted market-place? ‘To- 
night,’ she whispered, ‘you shall meet and know me. 
At last I am conquered by your love. Wait for me 
tonight in the Avenue of Poplars and we shall go to- 
gether to the Palace of Light.’ Before I could speak 
she was gone, and sunlight streamed again into the 
stall. ‘Uncle, wake up,’ said an apprentice; he pulled 
my sleeve, and I fell to work, rejoicing, knowing that 
the visitation was for me alone. How I prayed and 
longed with a sick longing for night! Her words were 
in my blood like wine. Tonight my life-long quest was 
to end! Yes, O King, if you knew what it were to be 
a cripple, with a heart that leaped to love, a man that 
all his life had not known kiss or embrace of woman, 
you would know how I waited for night, while I tapped 
with my hammer in the stall. 

‘Years and years ago I first saw the damsel, yet was 
it also after many years of sitting, crippled in my stall, 
hiding my eyes from the pitying looks of maidens that 
walked with lovers. I saw her first one black, warm 
night as I wandered down the Avenue of Poplars, as 
I counted stars and dreamed of love. She was veiled 
and clothed in black. The invitation of her eyes was 
as a beacon. Her white hands beckoned from behind 
her robe. And then, even then, I should have claimed 
her, but as my arms yearned for her, there fell upon me 
the numbing thought, the freezing fear, that under 
the flowing robe there was nothing to embrace. ‘Why 
do you fear? she mocked; ‘you are not a cripple here.’ 

““T do not fear,’ I cried, and I pressed forward. 
She eluded me, as a butterfly sports with a rooted weed 
swayed by wind to semblance of freedom. 

“In the Palace of Light, where joyance reigns, we 
shall meet.’ 

‘Your name—that I may weave it into prayer and 
song. Lead unto the Palace of Light!’ 

“Not yet, not yet.’ 

‘And though I pleaded even in tears, so it remained. 
Night after night I walked the Avenue of Poplars with 
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my love, and I watched the light of the palace wh 
it shone on the hill; yet would she never lead 
thither, and did I offer to embrace, she would flit aw 
frowning, or stand smiling at my powerless arms 
again they were smitten by the thought that bene. 
the hinting robe there was, in truth, nothing to ¢ 
brace. ; 

“But tonight, O King! I found her in the Ayer 
of Poplars. She was waiting for me. She was gra 
and sweet. Her many moods melted into the mo 
of the bride. Hand in hand we walked down the dus 
Avenue of Poplars and nearer and nearer shone t 
windows of the Palace of Light. We came toa do 

“ ‘Within,’ she whispered, ‘you shall know my nan 
All fear ended, O my beloved, we shall embrace.’ A 
as my blood burned within me she passed through t 
doorway. The door clanged in my face. I enter 
she was gone; and now, O King, where is my loye, 1 
bride for whom I have yearned and waited?” 

‘Verily we are Allah’s, and unto Him are we retu 
ing!” said the King. ‘Have your wish. Pass throu 
the door!” 

With eager hands the old man pushed his w: 
Warm, odorous air swam about him; soft darkn 
enveloped him as in a cloak; standing before him, bi 
liant with unconcealed beauty, with arms outstretch 
was the Bride, the Long-Desired. ~ | 


“Well,” said the doctor, “old Anthony is dead.” 

‘‘So?” answered the apothecary, who ceased fur. 
ling among his many-colored phials. ‘Did he 
easy?” 

“Yes; for a time he was plagued with dreams, t: 
he died easy.” | 

“It must have plagued him to dream. I knew hi 
well; he was a sensible old soul, industrious, sobi, 
safe. Those dreams must have plagued him sorely 

‘I’m not sure about that,” answered the doctor, al 
he shook his head as he walked away. 


eAt Ellis Island 


We speak of them as but a crazy bunch 
Of huddled immigrants, and we forget 
What dreams have crumbled, how with woe beset 
They crouch here, crowded, garrulous, and munch 
Their moldy crusts, their promised land denied. | 
Through dreary years they planned and saved and drean! 
Against the time that long in coming seemed, 
That come, will neither homes nor friends provide. 


They had been told that freedom here is found, 
That great good will is ever manifest, 
The poor not scorned, the helpless never crushed. 
Heart-stricken now, confused by word and sound, 
They seem like frightened animals ambushed, 
Awaiting what were idle to protest. 


GrorRGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. — 


Sonnets of Death 
I 


) that cold ledge where they have laid you by, 
‘hall take down and lay you in the ground, 

1e humble and alone myself shall lie, 

here we shall share dream-pillowings profound. 
i: you stretching I shall show you all 

mother’s yearning for her child asleep, 

«rth shall cradle your pale body’s pall, 


11 sweetness smother half the sobs you weep. 
\ 


! shall I wander through the dusk of roses, 
uilst mid the azure moonlight mist you wait, 
(2 the crushed spirit in your bones reposes ; 

il fare on afar, my victory singing, 

caone shall come unto the hidden gate 

ake the dust where I your bones am bringing. 
Ul 

veariness shall know one day increase ; 

| soul deny the body consort more, 

iz its nature to the paths of peace, 

/ere man would turn to seek his rosy store. 

ou shall feel beside your form a stir, 

fen to your silent city there arrives 

t2r sleeper; then shall they inter 

(r comrade for the converse that survives. 


nally your heart shall know that ne’er 
cr flesh was ripened for such feeble bones, 
lugh still without fatigue you slumber there. 
jthrough your breast shall break the shadows down— 
jarry light of union pierce our zones, 
ar great compact broken, gain Death’s crown. 
III 
ands of evil have been on your life, 
i when, at signal from the stars, I sowed 
the lilies, all with beauty rife, 
hands of evil wrecked its fair abode. 
0 the Lord I said—‘From mortal paths 
t them take his soul that knows no guide! 
im, O Master, from impending wraths, 
| plunge him in the dream Thine arms spread wide.” 


7 


sis vain—in vain, no more I follow! 
x is the tempest that drives on his sail! 

‘ast on his!—else mow to earth the flower! 
|Voe—the seas his bark of roses swallow— 
ty in my heart then no avail? 


hat shalt judge me, Lord, weigh Thou this hour! 
GasriELA Mistrar of CHILE. 
| Landscape 


On the breast of the azure waters— 

A swan—and the spreading of a wing. 

Thine eyes gazing in their dreams 

Across the clear glow of the evening. 

And love everywhere—everywhere— 

{n the evening, in thine eyes, on the waters. 


Gustavo SaNcHEZ GALARRAGA of CuBA. 
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The Oaks 


Down by the turning of the way 
Groaned two old oaks as in childish play. 


And there was peace across the plains 
And magical light in the heavens’ domains. 


I can recall the morning song 
The flowery streamlet drew along; 


And from the old well-holes on the moor, 
The laughter and the music pure— 


While from the groves of olive fruits, 
The amorous canticle of flutes. 


The chimneys curled in the pasture calm 
Like the incense spreading holy balm; 


While down by the turning of the way 
Groaned the two old oaks as in childish play. 
Jost M. Ecuren of Prruv. 


The Dance of the Centaurs 


Hoofs in the air and mouths without a rein, 
Bare-chested, waving lances in their play, 
Shouting in beauty, dancing down the way, 

With shoulders white they mock the noonday vain. 

Night hears them coming. Hark! the woods complain 
Unto the moon! The maiden centaurs stay— 
Retreat—advance—their myriad bosoms sway— 

Their tresses stream behind their dashing train. 


Soon moonlight whitens, night to morn would yield; 
Ceases the hippic dance; through thundering space 
The centaurs are in maddened rout revealed; 
Lo!—far away, out where the moonlight dies 
Titanic, fiery-eyed with Argive mace, 
Great Hercules rears up against the skies. 
Francisca Juuia of Braz. 


Ler Pass the Wind 


Close up the window looking down the path; 
My song surviveth in the gloom apart. 
The fair companion no desire hath, 
Nor comes today to join us, O my heart! 
And let the morning spray its sunny bath 
Against the balcony in peaceful art, 
The while within my anguished breast shall wrath, 
Like prayer transformed to paroxysm, start.— 
Close up the window looking down the path! 
CarLtos Prenpez Satpras of CHILE. 


ast Roses 
I would expire as do the roses 
Amid the pallid falling of the leaves ; 
Where calmly silence in the twilight weaves— 
I would go out as one reposes, 


Along the pebbled paths prolonging, 
Adown the old familiar garden ways, 
The pallor that each falling leaf displays 
Amid the roses’ melancholy thronging. 
Lropotp Lucones of ARGENTINA. 
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PARADOX OF OPEN DIPLOMACY 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


advent of “Open Diplomacy” (which is in fact 

the diplomacy of the public opinion of nations) the 
efforts of chiefs of government to solve the problems 
of international relations should be attended by 
secrecy at least as impenetrable as that which en- 
veloped the negotiations of diplomats of the old 
régime. The contradiction is disturbing to many 
academic observers of post-war world conditions. One 
hears much of reactionary tendencies on the part of 
the statesmen of the world in their manoeuvers for 
peace among the nations, of reversion to ancient out- 
worn diplomatic ways inconsistent with modern 
democracy, of the utter breakdown of ‘“‘old style” 
diplomacy and of the incompetence of professional 
diplomats. Are any of these charges wholly justified? 
I think not, and I think that the true nature of the 
conditions and of the paradox is not far to seek and 
should be sufficiently clear to those who have a living 
knowledge of the subject. The “‘old style” diplomatic 
agent was the representative of dynastic interest. 
Even in the United States he represented dynasty, in- 
asmuch as he was the appointed agent of the chief 
of a political party. He represented the American 
people only as their interest and aspirations might be 
interpreted through the leaders of the major party 
in power. In a democracy he represented a political 
dynasty as truly as in a non-constitutional monarchy he 
represented the sovereign. 

If, in 1914, that diplomatic system, consecrated by 
the Congress and Treaty of Vienna, broke down in 
many cases and proved inadequate, it was because of 
the very paradox which is today apparent, which in 
great measure militated against the success of the sys- 
tem devised by the Versailles conference, and which 
I intend presently to define. 

Since the war, the diplomatic negotiator responsible 
to no one but his chief of state, is in eclipse; not, 
however, as is so lightly claimed, in penalty for the 
errors and mismanagement of some mysterious dark 
system. His successor, the responsible chief of state 
himself, has been no more successful than the pro- 
fessional diplomat and both for the same reason, for 
the essence of our paradox lies therein that although 
heads of government have taken part personally and 
directly, since the world war in the Peace Conference 
and in all succeeding conferences, they are still agents, 
no more, no less, whether prime ministers, presidents 
or kings, and in the remodeling of a shaken world, 
power is no longer delegated absolutely by the peoples 
of the world to any agent. The problems they are 
called upon to solve all arise out of the beliefs, opin- 
ions, needs and aspirations of their peoples in their 


\ seems curiously contradictory that with the 


intercourse with other peoples. This phenom 
first took definite shape in the French Revolu 
received tremendous growth in the war of | 
(during which for the first time combatant and 
combatant, belligerent and neutral lost all sepa 
identity) and, in the world-wide clash of whole na 
in arms struggling outwardly against each other 
internally against conditions or governmental f 
which had become unsatisfactory, the “crime” of 
treason came seriously to be questioned by loyal 
responsible men. 

Open diplomacy between nations who will not 
trust to their agents plenipotentiary qualities i: 
finitely more difficult than was the representation 
sovereign, and must in its ways (at times) be 
more secret and devious, since that executive 
resentative of the people upon whom responsibilit 
them rests most directly, having become his 
negotiator, is faced at once with a formidable dom 
problem. His principal is an inchoate, igno. 
suspicious, jealous, emotional entity—‘‘The Peopl 
rather than a determined individual, a ruler, per 
well informed and experienced, certainly possess 
clear view of his objective, conceivably even ar 
lightened understanding of the best interest o/ 
subjects or fellow citizens. | 

Old style diplomacy was a bargaining proce, 
contest of wills and wits. Modern diplomacy i 
sides a process of education of one’s principal, 
ceeding step by step with the bargaining in his inté: 
The educational process is continually hampere 
the suspicions of the propaganda-ridden prinv 
The people have become greatly conscious of ! 
power; they are not yet and never can be fully ¢1 
ped to think internationally; they are only begiti 
to grope their way to clarity of thought in nat 
affairs. Nevertheless, the power of “The Ped 
Will,” intangible, amorphous, has overshadowe 
post-war negotiations, at times forcing the agent 
untenable positions, at times withholding from a 
vital force of sanction, without which he canno? 
can make no final decision. Side by side witlt 
growth of “internationalism” goes on this | 
crystallization of nationalism. ‘There is a gr’ 
consciousness among nations of themselves as na 
as racial units, and within the nations a parallel git 
of class consciousness extending beyond geograj}! 
boundaries; everywhere a welter of uninforme!! 
vociferous opinion. | 

It may well be that these things are signs of : 


of healthy growth, for the nations must firsil 
themselves before there can be any sound basi! 


V 


effective international understanding. ‘That, hov/ 
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apart from our subject. Our essential point is that 
r this remodeling of the world no statesman-agent 
ry be didactic; his task is perilous, for his principal, 
rmost cases, can neither instruct him nor approve 
| acts with intelligent assurance. All his past ex- 
yience, though highly valuable, is only valuable if 
(has come through the war with youthful vigor of 
uid, for those who are charged with laying the 
(ndations of the new peace must grope for solutions 
‘their fellow citizens are groping. They do not 
ve, at all times, to lay all the facts openly before 
im; they are driven to expedients, to individual con- 
(nces, to private understandings and ‘“‘gentlemen’s 
ceements,” subject always to “official” repudiation. 
' them, concessions from one nation to another may 
pear clearly necessary, sacrifice of national pride or 
ijudice may seem urgent. But here the imponder- 
fs count greatly; national feelings must be tested 


thome and abroad, dark under-currents explored, 


ih 


ijudice must be microscopically analyzed. States- 


1 may make tentative agreements, may agree to 


} 


} 
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try out a theory, but more than ever these are secret 
agreements, essentially unofficial efforts to fix by trial 
and error certain fundamental points so definitely and 
firmly that popular conviction is reached, the “prin- 
cipal” becomes impatient of the delays and mystifica- 
tions of its agents and popular sanction permits the 
formal drawing of a promise between nations. 

After all, a treaty is a promise, a mutual promise. 
I exclude from consideration the imposed treaty, since 
in the present state of the world no nation nor group 
of nations can long successfully impose its absolute 
will upon any other nation. 

It follows that international conferences are, for 
the time being, eddies only, upon the current surface 
of events. None preceding the Washington and the 
London conferences was positively successful nor wholly 
a failure. Each cleared the horizon in some degree 
and eliminated some non-essential, but each failure to 
solve the whole problem has stimulated private in- 
dividual thought among citizens and effort to accom- 
plish that wherein the experts have failed. 


_ HALCYON DAYS OF SIXTY PLUS 


By ELISABETH MARBURY 


\, H, the time we waste in senseless week-ending 
) and casual visiting! To be generally excused 
“from these after we have passed the sixty plus 
‘k is indeed a mercy. Where once we sought any 
| every invitation, now we seek only escape. 
ersonally, the only visits I ever make nowadays 
'to the homes of bachelors; for the discomforts in 
(ordinary summer houses over which fair ladies 
vend to preside, are beyond belief. Men really 
a to care whether their guests are comfortable or 
) but when we must reckon with the self-absorbed 
1g woman, carelessness steps in and reigns supreme. 
1 how many houses are the dressing-table lights 
verly arranged? What of the reading-lamp that 
‘Id be on the table beside your bed? In one palat- 
esidence whither I was foolishly allured recently, 
i'd my “‘ever-ready” under my chin while I struggled 
ead myself to sleep. 

nd the beds! Asa rule, they are either expensively 
| because of the extravagant use of hair, or they 
‘So thin that the princess of the fairy tale would 
have had the slightest difficulty in detecting the 
en trinket. 

. most of the elaborate homes I used to visit (for 
1 we are young we will go anywhere) I was in- 
ably asked upon my arrival to name the hour at 
hI wished to breakfast, and to state the menu I 
ed served. How genial and hospitable and en- 
aging this sounded! But let us see what always 
vened. 


4€ morning dawned, and I would await the coming 


of my tray. Fifteen minutes passed—well, mistakes 
could occur. Yet when a half-hour, and then an hour 
went by, I grew faint for food. Yet nothing in the 
world would give me the courage to summon that 
majestic and terrifying butler, of whom I had been jn 
awe since first my eyes had fallen upon him, standing 
stern and immutable as I stepped from the motor. 
His passing scrutiny had seemed an unspoken third 
degree. I longed to pull the bell-cord; but, of course, 
I knew it was not what they call in the theatre, a 
“practical” property. It was only one more adorn- 
ment in a home of stupid adornments. 

When, really famishing, my tray was brought to me, 
everything upon it was stone cold—the toast, the 
coffee, the cereal. What a dismal mockery of my own 
carefully prepared meal at home! There, everything 
was served with minute attention, and brought to me 
on the tick of the clock. 

Why is it that bells seldom ring in smart country 
houses? Or is it the over-paid servants who are at 
fault? Try to connect with your maid’s room some- 
time. You have been assured by a boastful but in- 
eficient hostess that nothing will be easier than to 
bring her to your impatient side. But touch the but- 
ton, and either it will be answered not at all, or, if by 
chance it is, when you hear a light knock on your door 
and murmur—‘‘Come in!”—ten to one you will be 
confronted by a confused scullery boy, a garage washer 
or a begrimed houseman—anyone, in fact, but your 
personal servant of whom you are pathetically in need. 

And then those awful “personally conducted tours” 
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over the property, with your proud host leading the 
way from the terrace, to show you every pig, hen, cow 
and sheep on the place! From such inane journeys, 
good Lord deliver us! I used to think of my com- 
fortable, cozy rooms in the city, and wonder why I 
had ever packed my bags and taken a stuffy train on 
a broiling day to bring me hither. And the host in- 
variably becomes oratorical as he describes each plant 
and shrub—as though you were a fresh-air child and 
had never seen either; he waxes eloquent over every 
least improvement he has caused to be made; and in 
less than twenty minutes you are ready to drop in 
your tracks from weariness and wonder why on earth 
you were ever so spineless as to become a victim of 
such hideous and nerve-racking boredom. 

To be liberated from week-end parties and to re- 
main serene amid the simple luxury of one’s own be- 
longings is indeed a blessing which comes to us only 
when we have left our hectic youth behind us, and 
stepped philosophically into that halcyon period which 
lies between sixty plus and seventy minus. Dislocation 
from one’s general habits becomes more and more pain- 
ful as the years proceed; but what a relief it is to reach 
that moment when one is free to determine one’s go- 
ings and comings, without any further consideration 
of what is expected of one! To remain in the city in 
midsummer; to sleep in one’s own bed; to be assured 
of one’s own oscillating electric fan; to know that one’s 
window screens are so well made that neither fly nor 
mosquito can possibly penetrate—ah! that is really 
to attain wisdom and common sense; it is a privilege 
impossible to over-estimate. Crossing the Rubicon is 
not hard work. It is a joy. We leave so much behind 
that we thought important; and we find that most 
pleasures are indeed but emptiness. We arrive at a 
spiritual peace of which youth knows little. 

Is it not something to escape from dull and formal 
dinners? It takes years for us to be made aware of 
the truth that we are no longer invited for our own 
amusement; we are to be amusing to some tiresome old 
man who, when we were a débutante, fell into the habit 
of finding our conversation sprightly. Now his stories 
have grown archaic—yes, and a bit salacious as time 
has rushed on. Suddenly we see our dinner partners 
for just what they are, mostly stupid people in a wild 
search for entertainment; tragic souls striving to ap- 
pear gay and exuberant. And the beautiful evening 
comes at last when we stay at home and munch our 
humble chop and read the books we have never had 
the time to read, and go to bed at a seemly hour, 
thanking our stars that we are sixty plus and seventy 
minus. 

These later years bring with them certain indis- 
putable privileges. We are permitted to leave so 
much dull literature behind us; we have reached that 
glorious span of life when we dare to call a praised and 
popular author a prodigious bore, and inwardly we 
smile at youth’s uplifted brow in the face of our 


oracular statements. Youth knows little of this bl 
ing of free speech; youth would not venture to sp. 
as we have spoken. And we may sit complacent y 
a ten-cent joke book or the farmer’s almanac y 
our knees, and no longer pretend that we are in 
lectual high-brows. We do not have to struggle n 
with the latest humorist who is enjoying a drawi 
room vogue, and whose idea of mirth requires a pa 
taking effort of detection on our part, whose disp 
of psychology is about as dreary as a morgue. ' 
may speak our mind at last. We may tell the bit 
bitter truth that the dead heroes of history do not 
terest us half so much as the live ones; we are able 
proclaim, loudly and exultantly, that Caesar ; 
Napoleon and Wellington do not begin to hold | 
attention so much as do Benny Leonard, Babe R 
and the Cosden colts. And we can say that tho 
MacCullough may have ranted well and pleased 
audiences, we much prefer Fanny Brice, Joe Cook 


Al Jolson. | 


1 


No more is it necessary for us to be personally , 
ducted critic to view a much-heralded work of so-ca: 
art. Instead, we are allowed to sit in silence. We 
not jump about in search of the proper light to see 
monstrosity; we do not squint our eyes any m: 
telescope the descriptive leaflet, and pretend an: 
thusiasm we are far from feeling. No! we have: 
caped all such shams and cheapnesses. We are 
to listen only to the music which pleases us. Do 
récall the many occasions when, nolens volens, « 
have not had the moral courage to refuse invitat 
to the opera; when you have been made the wil 
prey of insistent box-holders—those poor souls yi 
each autumn, are obliged dismally to contemplate t 
great bundle- of tickets which they feel socially bet 
to distribute discreetly and with prospective advan; 
to themselves? To get rid of seats for a Satu 
night’s performance is comparatively easy, since co 
and butlers, maids and manicures and hae 
always victims who may be depended upon. At 
you have reached that divine period of life when’ 
are no longer “invited,” and when you may a 
the latest jazz without shame or apology. You1 
even wander on a sultry evening to an open-air coré 
and sit with a really intelligent and appreciative cr 
listening to a stirring Sousa march, an Irying Br 
tune or a languorous Viennese waltz. | 

Intensive friendships, like weary sentinels, @ 
watching at empty graves. One by one they flit a/0 
your memory. How exacting and absorbing they # 
been! How they sapped your mentality and eng 
how they retarded your growth! Unknown to/¢ 
they anchored you to earth. You had no glint ot 
value of detachment. 

You gave, and gave of your best. You @ 
wounded, not once, but a thousand times. Your ™ 
tions were your guide. The helmet of Minervahi 
not rested upon your head. As each disillusion bet 
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clandmark of lasting influence, the iron entered into 
yur soul until finally it shrank from a touch and 
civered at a memory. And then the day came when 
| man relationships assumed their right and normal 
roportions. You still gave of yourself, but you gave 
s; that your brain and your heart were mellowed in 
¢2 giving. You became a universal, not an individual 
fend; and the lives you thereafter touched were 
nde conscious of your broadened sympathy and of 
yar deepened, ripened affection. Yet, if the libera- 
-n from monopolizing friendships is sweet, how much 
yeeter is the liberation attained through the passing 
, corroding love. How many men and women have 
3:n crushed upon the wheel by these passions of youth 
11 middle-age! 
There comes a time of unbroken sleep, wholesome 
\etite, leisure that is incomparable; of projects that 
‘nain undisturbed, journeys that are uninterrupted; 
|: blessed hour of a quiet mind and a perfect rest. 
le liberation from unreasoning love—perhaps that 
che greatest of all. 
How wonderfully pleasant it all is; yet for decades 
11 have been warned of the impending tragedy of 
celiness; of that sad time when you will become an 
ect of kindly and well-meaning commiseration. This 
sto be your ultimate and inexorable destiny, from 
sich there is no hope of escape. You have allowed 
}olence to dominate your volition; thereafter you 
ist pay the terrible penalty. 
Lo! The hour strikes, the curse has fallen. Lone- 
28s has crossed the very threshold of your door; 
| gradually there comes a most pleasurable sensation. 
‘u are at last your own mistress. 
for the first time in your memory your wings are 
‘spread. You feel that now there is no limit to 
ur flight. You are as free as the air around you. 
‘ur mind has never been so released from question- 
4 never so elastic in its workings, never so fertile 
its planning. Your soul is expanding as never be- 
ie. Its horizon seems to lead you to a pot of gold 
it glistens in the newly discovered light. This is 
moment of disaster of which you had been warned! 
3ut possibly the most electrifying sense of libera- 
1is that to which you awake when you realize that 
er all the years of doubt and misgiving, your feet 
|no longer resting upon shifting sand. For the first 
you review the weary struggle clearly and accur- 
ly. You recognize the fact that during decades you 
‘e absurdly sure of yourself; that you laid down the 
| without the authority of code; that you accepted 
‘t prejudices as though they were founded upon 
th; that you were an utter failure at ruling yourself ; 
€ convinced that you were of God’s annointed, pre- 
‘ined to govern all those who came your way. You 
‘e bumptious, conceited, intolerable, without the 


slightest suspicion of your shortcomings. For years 
you reveled in your ignorance and rejoiced in your 
presumption. On practically every subject your mind 
was reassuringly made up. And then—the hour of 
your liberation struck. You began to perceive the 
hopeless snarl with which your puny knowledge and 
your limited experience had entangled you. Life was 
indeed a hopeless, helpless muddle. Darkness seemed 
indeed to have covered your earth. Even though you 
saw a tiny bit of blue in the beyond, would you ever 
be given the patience and the courage to undertake the 
great unraveling? 

Happily, the vital question becomes automatically 
answered after sixty plus; for day by day the clarity 
of your vision adjusts the values with which you had 
so endlessly been struggling. Slowly but surely the 
process of elimination moves on apace, until you mar- 
vel at the simplicity of your tastes and at the restful 
monotony of your pleasures. As you are soon to 
cross the great ferry, your only desire is to reduce the 
amount of your impedimenta before starting on this 
eternal journey. You came into the world with little; 
you should go out from it with less. For even the com- 
plexities and the perversities of inheritance should by 
this time have been conquered, thus reducing the bur- 
den of your baggage to an almost precious cipher. 
You have learned, as someone has wisely said, that 
life is nothing but discovering the truth of the old 
platitudes. 

You have at length come to that sublime period 
when in the early dawn of the today, you spring from 
your brief but sufficient slumber, fling open your win- 
dows and stretch out your arms. You blissfully real- 
ize that gossamer veil of separation which for a little 
while is withholding from you that divine joint heir- 
ship of which you have dreamed and which vou now 
know will be yours merely for the asking. You exult 
in the sense of that liberation which has come to you 
as a glorious release. 

At last the mystery of life has been revealed in one 
blinding flash. Your soul is steeped with an under- 
standing of its beauty. The superfluities have been 
cast aside like a worthless garment. The moment is 
soon to dawn when your final inventory must be made. 
Henceforth, simplicity and sincerity are to be your 
daily companions. The road is at last clear, the way 
is open, the sign posts have all been repainted. No 
longer are you halted by uncertainty. 

You are secure in your knowledge of whither the 
path leads; and as you look down the vista, a great 
cry of gratitude fills your soul; for you have learned 
the ecstasy of liberation. You know now that the 
best years of life are its last years; that you can tri- 
umph even over death; for you realize that only over 
youth does its dark shadow fall. 
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THE RELIGION OF JONES 


By BERTRAM 


ATHER RONALD KNOX in his Anglican 
H days wrote a remarkable work entitled Some 
Loose Stones in which one of the most illuminat- 
ing chapters is headed “How Much Will Jones 
Swallow?” Jones is a banker and a good fellow. 
Jones has been to a good school and to a university, 
but the result of his education has been to produce 
such a state of jumble in his brain that “his religious 
ideas have arrived at a stage quite beyond his power 
to express: a stage in which he never thinks much 
of going to church, except now and then to hear a 
brainy minor canon discoursing (with frequent refer- 
ence to Browning) on the Problem of Pain.” This 
is a cause of much pain to those of his friends who 
still retain some rags and tatters of religion, and 
their constant enquiry is—‘‘What is to be done to bring 
Jones to church?” And the panacea proposed is so 
to reduce the articles of belief that at last the pill 
may be small enough to pass through Jones’s narrowed 
throat. If the mountain will not come to Mahomet 
—the quotation need not be continued. If Jones 
will not submit his moidered mind to any religion to- 
day then we must devise one to which he will submit it. 
Recently at two congresses held in England, one 
in London, the other at Oxford, we have been treated 
to certain suggestions as to how Jones is to be brought 
into the fold, and these will repay a brief considera- 
tion. The first conference dealt with “Living Reli- 
gions; the second was composed of persons calling 
themselves “‘Modern Churchmen” and both titles need 
a little clearing up. From the account of their pro- 
ceedings which has been recently published in Nature 
it would appear that a manifesto as to the meaning 
of “living religions” was published, prior to the meet- 
ing, by a Mr. Branford who proposes to apply that 
term only to those forms which “show signs of 
developing along the lines of the larger modernism.” 
If we ask what exactly that means we are referred to 
an instance in the case of Indore in Hindustan where 
Professor Patrick Geddes—of whom Mr. Branford is 
a colleague and a great admirer—has persuaded the 
people to adapt their religious processions so as “‘to 
subserve the needs of the city in improved sanitation 
and housing.” It will be remembered that the Pro- 
fessor is a great authority on Town Planning and so, 
no doubt, the orientation of the New Religion. Mr. 
Branford is so uplifted by this great ideal that—‘‘In 
the modern state, he beholds a vision of a cult in 
which the complete unification of the sciences and arts 
is directed to the cultivation of the highest faculties 
in man in a civic environment in perfect harmony with 
that end.” So Nature tells us. 
So now we know what a “‘living religion” is. 


And 


C. A. WINDLE 


that brings us back to the old and valuable rule t 
one should define one’s terms before beginning 
argue about them. What is religion? Our yw 
comes from the Latin “‘religio,” and there is no bet 
consideration of that much discussed word than t 
which is given by the late Warde Fowler in his R 
gious Experience of the Roman People. Again ; 
again in that book he points out that that people, m 
acutely in times of stress but nevertheless always, 
at times less obviously, felt that there was someth 
wrong between themselves and the great Power 
powers controlling the universe and that the disc 
ought in some way to be rectified. It. is a univer 
idea as any reader of Professor Jevons’s great Int 
duction to the History of Religion will disco; 
Fowler accepts the words of an American writer, } 
Howerth—‘‘Religion is the effective desire to be 
right relation to the Power manifesting itself in 
universe,’ and he mentions with approval Profes 
Haddon’s statement that there are two fundamer 
factors of religion—‘‘the belief in some mysteri 
power, and the desire to enter into communicat 
with the power by means of worship.” Further 
points to the 118 Psalm (119 in the Anglican ord 
as “‘the high-water mark of the religious feeling 
the most religious people of antiquity.” He call: 
as it is, “‘a magnificent declaration of conformity! 
the will of God, i. e., of the desire to be in right ri 
tion to Him, to his statutes, judgments, laws, c’ 
mands, testimonies, righteousness. ‘This is religioi 
a high state of development.” 

Not to pursue this matter of definition any fur’ 
it may be said that with none of the expressions 1 


\ 


quoted—with which most religious persons will t 
i 


| 


themselves in more or less agreement—can the der 
tion of a “‘living religion” given by Mr. Brani 
fit in. Religion, as the Romans and others understi 
it was the idea that man should get himself right 1 
his maker. In the other idea it would seem thath 
highest religion is to get his drains right for him! 

As to the other body of “modern churchmen” 1 
term also seems a little strained. It would seem } 
these persons, whose numbers may perhaps run / 
into the thousands, arrogate to themselves the 0 
title to be considered modern churchmen. Yet te 
are a good many millions of Catholics, not to spea'' 
the Holy Orthodox Church and even the many 
glicans unattached to this very recently formed 
tion, who after all are churchmen and being of td 
therefore necessarily modern. If these gentlemen’ 
described themselves as what they are, namely moc! 
ists, everybody would know what they stand fory 
somehow or another, they as little like to be thu 
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ped as the dealers in spooks like to be called 
j tists. Their leader is the well-known Canon 
nes who has recently been appointed Bishop of 
i and thus achieved the miracle of bring- 
(High and Low Church into union in opposition 
is appointment, and those who are familiar with 
sliscourse will understand that in his skilful hands 
pill which Jones is to be called upon to swallow 
ibe quite homeopathic in size. 

t this congress there was delivered a discourse by 
J. S. Haldane, brother of Lord Haldane, the 
ord Chancellor of England, and as convinced a 
‘elian as that nobleman who, it may be remem- 


id, incurred considerable odium in the early part 
ie war from his statement that his spiritual home 
‘in Germany. Dr. Haldane is also a very dis- 
aished physiologist and a man who has never 
ed scientific opinion when he was in the right, or 
‘ght himself to be; for which he deserves all praise 
't from the religious point of view he is a perfect 
iple of Jones. “There are very many,” he tells 
. his address, “who, like myself, are kept away 


existing churches by creeds and church services 


4 they cannot honestly countenance, and perhaps 
‘larger number who are actively hostile because 
regard churches as hotbeds of superstition.” 
tere you have it in plain print! Whittle down 
beliefs and perhaps you may catch Jones. ‘‘Ob- 
2 details” of theological creeds, he tells us, must 
scarded. And what are they? We are not told 
is address, which winds up with a laudatio of 
ner, the writer’s patron saint. But another re- 
work of the same writer tells us one of them. In 
alus, interesting but disfigured by one really dis- 
ig suggestion, we are informed that birth-control 
2 of the great discoveries of recent science. And 
the enemy of that curse to the human race is we 
Iso plainly told. Speaking of the Hindu attitude 
ws—a part of their religion, as everybody knows 
_ Says, and we may feel complimented by his 
ite allusion to the oldest of all Christian Churches 
te extensive use of cow-dung in Indian religious 
lonies is disgusting to the average European. The 
, however, is insensitive to the equally loathsome 
stions of the Catholic Church with regard to 
nmarriage. It would perhaps be better if both 
age and milking could be secularized.” The ex- 
€ taste of this remark does not conceal from us 
tct that unbridled passion is one of the ideals of 
’s religion and that any church which points a 
* way is “obsolete’’ not to say “loathsome.” 

get down to the kernel of the whole matter, 
Stantism and its offshoots of the Jones type can- 
nderstand anything but subjectivism in religion, 
as it ever contemplated any such thing as a corpus 
Jective truth. “What is truth,” said Pilate and, 
‘con adds, “did not ‘stay for a reply.” If he 


had stayed for Jones, the only reply that worthy could 
give him is this—‘‘Truth is the maximum sized reli- 
gious pill that I can swallow.” 


A COMMUNICATION 


RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 
T O the Editor:—May I ask the privilege of saying a final 


word in reply to the letter of Father Riggs, who accuses 
me of misquoting him or at least of misconstruing his words. 
When I wrote the letter no such idea or intention as he implies 
Was in my mind. 

I read his letter carefully, and I now ask your readers 
to read his article in the issue of November 26 and my 
letter in the issue of December 24 and judge for themselves 
if his words were misquoted or misconstrued. After discussing 
the several ‘accidental factors” that have complicated our re- 
ligious problems and after discussing the Irish question and 
criticizing Irish-Americans for putting, as he says, an alien 
issue before the best interests of America and the Catholic 
Church as well, his final sentence is—The real cause of the 
conflict, wevertheless, seems to be racial.” What is the conflict 
of which he speaks, unless it be religious intolerance, and can 
any criticism be more severely unjust and untrue, to any race 
of people, dwelling in this country and giving to God and 
country the allegiance and support that the Irish-Americans 
have given, than Father Riggs passes upon them when he writes 
—“Their recent absorption in the disturbances of the mother 
country seemed not infrequently to put an alien political issue 
before the best interests of America and the Catholic Church.” 
And again in his letter he returns to it when he writes—“The 
Americans of Irish birth or immediate ancestry are by many 
people considered—rightly or wrongly—to possess certain char- 
acteristics—which should not be ascribed to Catholics as such,” 
an intimation more malicious than the written word could make 
it. 

Yes, they have certain characteristics—good and bad, as 
have all the races in this country, English, German, French and 
Italian and others—but they certainly are not the character- 
istics prevalent in the divorce courts, nor was it to them Presi- 
dent Emeritus Elliot of Harvard referred, when addressing the 
so-called higher strata, he condemned the slaughter of the 
innocents. 

No such characteristics are theirs, but in their devotion 
to home, their loyalty to God and country, we find them 
so indelibly marked, they stand out with a prominence that does 
honor to their race and creed. 

In my letter I acknowledged my inability to comprehend 
what Father Riggs meant by “higher strata” and “inherited 
culture,” but in his letter he informs me that what he means 
by people of inherited culture are those to whom books on 
etiquette are necessarily humorous. I thought when I read his 
letter he was a little confused and failed to grasp the real 
meaning of the words. And as I visualize that polite bow 
with which he says he replies to my final charge of his failure 
to distinguish between real culture and snobbery, I am readily 
convinced there are some people of inherited culture and of 
the higher strata who take books on etiquette quite seriously. 


Rey. R. E. SHorre.t. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Quo usque, Belasco—! 


ERHAPS the most repellant task of a dramatic critic is 

to review or even to discuss the type of play that ought 
to be summarily suppressed. At first glance, the mere mention 
of it seems to partake of the nature of additional advertising, 
and to play directly into the hands of the management. But 
second thought shows this to be a fallacy. The immoral play, 
like the immoral book, becomes known over night—not alone 
by paid advertising, but by whispered comment, innuendo 
and by those who purchase dinner invitations at the price of 
“spicy” conversation. To this kind of covert advertising there 
is a certain glamor. It is suggestive and often misleading, 
whereas to take the same play by the throat and hang it up as 
a public spectacle of filth is at least honest and without illusion. 
From then on the responsibility is the reader’s. He can no 
longer go to the play and soothe himself later by the sophistry 
—‘“I never thought it was as bad as that!” 

Mr. David Belasco is the latest of the Broadway managers 
to pick up the filth of the continental stage and to spray it 
forth in New York in a cloud of purple incense. Mr. Belasco 
is getting old, and it is possible that like some older types of 
fountain pens, he spills over just before he runs dry. It is 
most unfortunate in any case that he did not retire last year 
and leave an averagely clean record behind him—by no means 
so perfect in this respect, perhaps, as his record of artistic pro- 
duction and expert stage direction, but at least in recent years 
a slim tolerable record. By doddering on another year, and 
adding The Harem to his list of plays, he has degraded himself 
more completely than the producers of the worst of the musical 
shows. He falls from a greater height, betrays a greater artis- 
tic trust, and his crash is more resounding and loathsome. For 
the producing of this play, Mr. Belasco should be driven into 
retirement forthwith. 

It is time for the public to do some very clear and precise 
thinking about plays of this sort. It is so very easy to confuse 
the material or the theme of which a play treats with the man- 
ner of treating it. 

Only recently one of the press agents said to me of a 
certain new production, “I don’t know whether you will 
approve of this play, because it treats of a man who had no 
particular religion and just led his pagan life.” Now I for one 
am thoroughly tired of maligning good pagans by plastering 
over their inclusive name all the filth of the late Roman Empire. 
Virgil was a pagan and Dante has given him a fitting shrine. 
A man can be a pagan and be material for a rattling good 
play. He can also be a professed Christian and behave so 
outrageously and cynically that he is fitting material only for 
the garbage heap. 

There is not a character in The Harem (not even the 
maid) who thinks a pure or clean thought, or who has any 
other guide to life than expediency. Cheap cynicisms in 
costly surroundings, the usual effort to establish the techni- 
cal innocence of the plot, and the codperation of several 
capable actors who can mysteriously reconcile it with their 
good names to accept such parts—this is the sum and sub- 
stance of The Harem. Anyone knowing the nature of the 
piece can purchase a ticket for it only with the knowledge that 
he is aiding a corrupt cause. 


And again Belasco! 


(Rae Belasco productions as a group seem to be suf 
from a sort of collective halitosis. For not satisfied 
the destructive cynicism of The Harem, Mr. Belasco has 
trated the other extreme possibility of poor taste— the p 
romantic, sentimental and hypocritically “good” treatme 
unworthy material—in Ladies of the Evening. This is a 
to which I wish to be very fair, because there is a faint 
bility that the author is 20 percent sincere in his effort to 
that unselfish love and understanding can go far to r 
even a life that is ordinarily labeled ‘“‘lost.” But his , 
of incidental material is so unnecessary to the artistic dei 
ment of his theme, that I can attribute it only to mali 
infection of insincerity in the author, or to his too close as 
tion with the senile and now thoroughly discredited eth 
Mr. Belasco. : 

Of the two kinds of hypocrisy—one that you can be a 
as you want if only you are cleverly obscene; and the | 
that you can handle all the moral pitch you want if onl 
wash it with a soapy sermon—the latter has just thi 
vantage and no more—you can smell the pitch from a | 
distance and be warned. For the affront he has giy 
decency, to art and to even a low grade of intelligence 
Belasco merits nothing more than to be flayed from the} 
York stage with the whip of utter scorn and oblivion. 


| 
\ 


New Brooms 


RANK CRAVEN has not feasted us as liberally thi 
in New Brooms as in that older and delightful co: 
The First Year. But he has furnished a very pleasan 
clean evening—for which an offering of thanks is dr. 
which we follow the fortunes of a smiling and agreeable « 
youth who tries to show his acidly-tempered father hy 
run a business successfully. “To make the task more enti 
ing, the father turns over to him not only the full managr 
of the family business, but also the management of the ) 
hold and the payment of all the family bills. The rel 
and this is where the comedy is somewhat feeble—is alu 
foregone conclusion. The son it is who becomes acidifiec! 
loses his friendly smile, whose ingrained generosity bo 
tempered with disillusionment, and who greets the cle 
his year’s probation with saddened eyes and wiser hea’ 
rather slender little romance is woven into the story, suc 
unto the occasion, perhaps, but not quite as credible | 
might desire. Mr. Craven has written the play himsel 
one wonders whether he has not been a little too moc! 
supplying himself with a theatric vehicle. Many of thl 
are excellent, but the whole comedy moves rather too” 
on one level, and without any very keen suspense. Ih} 
will offer you ample diversion, but it is not one of tl ' 
standing comedies of the season. 
{ 
Annie Dear 

M ISS BILLIE BURKE emerges gracefully from : 
of complicated and rather footless situations : 
Annie Dear a passably good evening’s entertainment. | 
convinced that if André Charlot had had an opportu 
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2 this production, he could have given it far greater 
sin the first and second acts. This is decidedly what it 
, for it has the other essential elements of a good standard- 
(musical comedy—fair music, some most excellent dancing, 
‘in Mr. Marion Green, at least one singer of outstanding 
yity. But ingredients alone do not suffice. The mixing 
first importance, and in this instance, Mr. Ziegfeld has 
-qualed many notable past performances. F ortunately the 
|s cast more in the form of a review, with spectacular 
| numbers and a glamor of lights and costumes that echo 
Midnight Frolic. So the end is happy if the beginning 
“w, and as the superfluous characters of the play fade 
| view, the suspicion of a reasonable plot becomes clearly 
yd and gives you a reason for returning home contented 
- violently elated. 


Peter Pan on the Screen 


FEW weeks ago I had occasion to lament the Broad- 
'wayizing of Peter Pan in the stage version. F ortunately 
sis no such lament to make about the excellent screen 
1 which has just appeared. Aside from the winsome 
orightly acting of Miss Betty Bronson as Peter, the pro- 
: have managed to retain to an astonishing degree the 
Hoetry of Barrie’s thought. They have done this by ex- 
| photography, by well selected titles, and by a faithful 
nce to the essential minor incidents. It also adds much 


2 real children take the parts generally assigned to rather 


2d individuals in the stage version. ‘This is an excellent 
| 


ltl a 
For Your List of Plays 


e Mongrel—Remarkable acting by Rudolph Schildkraut. 
varantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
_ Some comedy. 

je Little Clay Cart—An ancient Hindu play, with morals 
not easily understood today, but cleanly and charm- 
/ ingly presented. 

sire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 


ey Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 

beginning and a fine ending. 

uscience—A rather poor play of an I. W. W. agitator 

who kills his wife and sees ghosts, redeemed in part 

by the remarkable acting of Lilian Foster, a newcomer. 

nick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 

into the problem of two generations under one roof. 

¢ Farmer’s Wife—Perhaps the best comedy of the sea- 

son with a splendid cast headed by the Coburns. 

2 Second Mrs. Tanqueray—With Ethel Barrymore—an 

_ interesting revival, 

ute Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 

| tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

wimg Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 

_ mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 

| ‘unhealthy. 

unds for Divorce—A sophisticated skit on the divorce 

Mania, 

ressing Willie—A polite and somewhat artificial satire 

_ On psychoanalysis and faddists in general. 

| Pake—In which a murder for the sake of eugenics and 

general convenience is made to appear quite the thing 

_ todo. A play that should never have been produced. 

| Best People—An amusing play using trite material. 

| Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

at Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 

| which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 


true glory, 

ybones—The best rural comedy of many years. Very 
well acted. 

| Guardsman—A Play in which the artistic temperament 


| and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


BOOKS 


Recollections of a Happy Life, by Maurice Francis Egan. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $4.00. 


Niges the close of May, 1878, Richard Watson Gilder 

had accepted two poems of mine for ‘Scribner’s 
Monthly,” and I was still in the mood of youthful exaltation 
that had followed what to me was seemingly a miraculous 
permission to enter the gateway of the literary world of my 
dreams when a copy of the magazine for June came to my 
hands. The other contents of that number of Scribner’s were 
long since forgotten, but Maurice de Guérin, a sonnet by 
Maurice Francis Egan, still remains as definitely clear in my 
mind as it appeared on that far-off day when I first read it. 
It had, I thought, much of the Greek spirit that I was then 
hopefully striving to express in my attempts at verse-making, 
and I was greatly stirred by its beauty, and more than likely 
also a trifle envious. But Greek though I called it, it was 
pagan only in its outer symbols, for the sextet had closed on 
a deeply religious note that was the pronounced and unusual 
feature of its loveliness. Throughout his whole life, the note 
was to remain a constant factor in all the author’s literary 
moods, as it was a moving force in his life itself. 

In view of the lasting impression that the sonnet has had 
upon my mind, it was with unusual interest that I read in 
Egan’s Recollections of a Happy Life his gleeful account of 
Matthew Arnold’s approval of the sonnet, and his later puzzled 
concern on learning of the surroundings from which the poem 
had sprung. Thus Egan relates the incident— 

“Where are you from?’ he asked me in a kindly tone. 

““From Philadelphia,’ I answered him rather proudly. 

“‘And yet I find the sextet of your sonnet so fine,’ he 
answered reproachfully.” 

I, too, as I have said, had considered it fine, as have many 
others, though it had never occurred to me that the birthplace 
of the author was a matter of significance. What was possibly 
in Arnold’s mind when he learned where Egan had been bred, 
and hinted his concern at the inadequacy of Philadelphia as 
a literary cradle, was perhaps a vague wonder that so staid 
and conservative a community could have brought forth so 
cosmopolitan and assured an intellectual force as Egan ap- 
peared to be. I was still connecting him with the Maurice de 
Guérin sonnet when, on joining The Century staff seven years 
after the publication of the poem, I was to meet him for the 
first time, only to have all my preconceptions of him instantly 
swept away. The shy, meditative spirit that I had mentally 
visualized was not there. There was the joyous citizen of 
the world of exquisite courtesy, but lovable straightforwardness, 
who was to win my affection at that very first meeting, and 
hold it to the end of his long life. 

At that first meeting, nevertheless, and at many subsequent 
meetings, I could not place him at all. I felt at once his 
personal charm, the flattering warmth of his friendliness, with 
his instant acceptance of me as a fellow-poet of even greater 
promise than I had ever mentally dared to hope to become 
even at the most optimistic moments; but he himself Was an 
elusive spirit, a brilliant figure of romance whose status in 
the world of men I could not fix. Though only two or three 
years older than I, mentally he appeared immeasurably older 
—older indeed than most of his associates—so assured was his 
approach to the cosmopolitan world of letters, so broad was 
his knowledge, so keen his judgment. Beside him, even the 
best of his contemporaries appeared parochial. 
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Something of this was perhaps merely a facile gift for ex- 
pression, an alertness to create atmosphere about every salient 
promontory of thought that gave it the appearance of regional 
completeness. Something more came from his temperament. 
He possessed, indeed, the genius of the whole Irish race for 
conversation in the true sense of the word: intuition, a zest 
for life, an instant sense of humor, and the ability to take as 
well as to give. He would have been irked by formal theses, 
an orderly summary of causes and events set down with his- 
torical precision. That to him would be tedious, and tedious- 
ness for him was impossible. 

No one knowing him, therefore, could take up his Recol- 
lections of a Happy Life with the expectation of finding a 
precise and formal autobiography. Thus the book of his 
memories is a glorified conversation, a series of such mental 
pictures, more or less related to his life or thought, as he had 
found amusing or interesting in the course of his eager and 
joyous passage through the world. Necessarily, there are long 
lapses in the story; the ordinary connecting-links of the high 
moments in his career have not concerned him at all. Yet he 
never ignores matters because they have harassed him; his 
Celtic humor has merely transformed them into remembered 
joys, and a joke on himself sends him forever after chuckling 
on his way. 

Poet, literary man, student, and teacher through many years 
of his life, he nevertheless had no predilection for cloistered 
retreats, and it is to his associations with men that his volume 
is mainly devoted. Frequently frank to the point of audacity, 
there is never a sting in his comments, his fine breeding in 
social intercourse carrying its disarming charm even into his 
most daring gossip and retorts. 

The picture of his childhood is delightful. A lovable man, 
he must have been a lovable boy, and one who knew him well 
can easily understand the complete sympathy that existed be- 
tween himself and his parents. His very frankness concerning 
certain parental prejudices only makes more pronounced the 
common love and trust that held the household together with 
cords that bound, but were always cherished. He gives us 
pleasant glimpses of the incongruously staid, yet worldly, life 
in the Philadelphia of his youth, with eyes keenly alive to the 
characteristics of the period. He pictures the Washington 
and New York of somewhat later dates with equal discrimina- 
tion, and one finds humor, frankness, and good-will in his 
recital of his career as a professor at Georgetown and Notre 
Dame. ‘The life of an instructor could hardly have suited 
a man of his temperament, but his unfailing humor carried 
him lightly through all his trials, which undoubtedly prepared 
him for the great task that still lay before him. 

It is manifest that he thoroughly enjoyed the trust that 
three Presidents reposed in him as a personal and more or less 
secret adviser concerning matters bearing upon the relations 
between his church and the government. No one could 
have been more adequately fitted for the task. Loyal and 
devoted a churchman as he was, he could never have been 
shortsighted or partisan. He would hold the common good 
of both church and government in a just balance. 

It was with strong reluctance that he accepted the ministry 
to Denmark, though he must have felt a certain pleasure in 
the thought that it was a task for which in temperament, in- 
tellect, and wide knowledge of European affairs he was fitted 
in a preéminent degree. He retained the post at Copenhagen 
from 1907 to 1918, the longest term ever served by an Amer- 
ican in one diplomatic position, retiring at last because of ill 


health. All the world knows how admirably he perfo 
his duties at the most difficult period in the history of , 
matic relations. 

More than a third of his Recollections is devoted to 
period of his life, and is the most completely rounded po 
of his whole narrative. It is a vivid picture, keen, gra 
discriminating, and with an undertone of tragedy ru 
through all the sparkling recital of life in that whisp 
gallery of Europe in war-time—Copenhagen. 

Egan returned to America seriously ill, to be greete 
nothing but praise for his notable work abroad. Right 
should have rested on his laurels and given his few rema 
years to rest. But his active mind could not be idle; he \ 
constantly, and always with the old zest for life, the 
humor, the old charm. His volume is happily dedica 
“To all my friends.” His “friends” were all who ever 
him, for he above all men I ever knew was a bearer 0 
and a knightly Christian. 

L. FRANK Tooker 


The Peasants: Autumn, by Ladislas St. Reymont. T 
lated by Michael Dziewicki. New York: Alfred A. K 
$2.50. | 
I N the new Europe of Serbia and Czecho-Slovakia, of ‘ 

Slavia and Poland and Latvia and Lithuania, the pe 
himself has become master. To the American ear news 0 
sort is exhilarating. If the long oppressed peasant of E 
rises today, we cheer—unless, as in Russia, he rises on 
run amuck and kill; in which case we are horrified, ar 
it go at that. It does not occur to us to inquire into th 
and history of this peasant, to find out why, on the one | 
he kills; or whether, on the other, he is qualified to fill a: 
among the rulers of men. We take him for granted.’ 
have known him as a picturesque figure, revealed to us: 
Millet perhaps, saying his Angelus, bending over his ; 
breaking hoe; or we have some vague impression of hin: 
colorful figure who carves beautiful things in wood or 
quaint pottery, while his women folk weave bright-huei 
out of the wool of his flocks or exquisite lace out of tt 
of his fields. ‘That is the European peasant for us, a 
and inarticulate creature set in the background of tl 
world picture, colored of the soil, blending into the hi 
as the earth he tills blends into his native skies. 

But the peasant of Europe is much more than a decci 
in the modern scene, and his rise in our day is far mort 
a spectacle fitted merely to give us a new thrill and | 
chance to talk platitudes about the fall of kings and the ; 
of democracy. He is at the present moment, in fact, al 
personage with power to shape the future of whole peop} 
power to say the word for peace or war. It will pay! 
take a long look at him, to measure him and see howl 
qualified to fill the new place he is taking in intern! 
politics. i 

When the Germans drove the Russians out of Polk 
1915 and settled themselves for a permanent occupa”! 
that country, the officials of the invading army, keen ‘ 


factor that would enable them to govern with the { 
facility and the most profit, set themselves the task of al 
a psychological study of the people they were to rule 
haps, in the réle of occupier in other lands, the Tet 
learned some expensive lessons in the art of unders# 
the masses he was subjugating. At any rate, in Pol: 
German was determined to “know his job.” The first 
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hich he made himself aware was the fact that this was 
ctly a peasant people he had to deal with. He decided, 
to find out what sort of a fellow this Polish peasant 
There were many ways of finding out; and the German, 
' with his traditional thoroughness, used them all. But 
+ on one way that was unique: he would read the peasant 
own peasant idiom. Among other things, pursuing this 
, he discovered a certain book in Polish called Chlopi 
Peasants)—he had known this book, in fact, before he 
' for it had been translated into German—and this work 
yn came to recognize as exactly what he wanted in mak- 
is researches into the psychology of the man of the soil. 
with it was a mandate that every officer in the German 
} of occupation in Poland should read Chlopi and make 
stive report on it. 


‘the German had remained in Poland, he undoubtedly 
| have profited by the study of that book. But he did 
ay; the Armistice in the West rudely interrupted his 
| of Eastern Empire. He withdrew—of necessity. And 
easant, whom he had thought to drill into the good 
‘nic mold, himself became the ruler. Today the peasant 
the majority in the Polish national legislature; the destin- 
some thirty millions of people are virtually in his hands. 
likewise his neighbor peasants, in Czecho-Slovakia, in 
Slavia, in Finland and Latvia and Lithuania, voting and 
ling, are sitting in the council chambers and holding at 
even the highest legislative offices. Now, more than the 
:nship of occupying German and subject peasant is in- 
\ in the study of the “common man” of Europe. It will 
3 also to read him in his own idiom, as he articulates 
ifs 
opi—The Peasants—as may be guessed from the Ger- 
erdict, is more than a novel; to use a much hackneyed 
hrase of the day, it is a “document.” And it is more 
document of the Polish peasant. In a measure it re- 
he psychology of the whole peasant race of Europe—for 
te almost a race by themselves, these children of the 
‘It is a literary masterpiece; its selection not long 
the Nobel Prize novel of the year is sufficient proof of 
But it is also a serious and authentic contribution to 
history and an illuminating sidelight on one of the big 
ul factors of the times. While its author, Ladislas 
nt, is not himself a peasant, in the exact meaning of 
m, he is of such rural origin and has himself so lived the 
the toiler, that he speaks with absolute authority. 

plan of Reymont’s book is in itself a stroke of subjec- 
nius. It is written from the inside, it is not the peasant 
ibition, shown to us by a sympathetic recorder, but the 
‘himself, speaking. It is the furrow turning and the 
routing, ripening and harvested, through the full cycle 
vear. In the original, the book is divided into four parts, 
n, Winter, Spring and Summer ; and though only one 
it is so far available in English, those of us who know 
k in Polish can easily confirm the impression which 
ding of the first volume in translation gives—that it is 
“great work. The scale of it is large; there is a noble 
‘al gesture to it, the gesture of the peasant in his big 
ty. It has repose and reserve force, and though ter- 
alistic, there is not a forced passage or a sensational word 
‘hole makeup. It has the flavor of the soil in it, and all 
iet and command of a plow turning the sod; the 
* of pinewood horizons endlessly bounding the level 
of rain that pours for long heavy days, drenching field 


ee 


and thatch and swelling stream and pond until the world 
swims and the waters roar—and then, again, of sun that floods 
and fructifies the earth; immense heat, immense light, lifting 
the earth, drawing the soil and the soul of the peasant until 
they sing together. 

It is in his revelation of that soul, singing or suffering, revivi- 
fied or drowned in tears, that Reymont reveals his powers as 
an artist. We know that he is an artist, trained for years in 
the craft of literature. We know that he devoted four years 
to the writing of this one work. But over and above this 
there is a power expressed in the book that neither craftsman- 
ship nor exacting care could account for. Reymont the poet, 
producing this epic of the peasant, is the peasant himself—all 
the peasants of Europe, with their age-old patiences and sor- 
rows and joys, reincarnated into one. He is the peasant at 
his potato digging, at his village fair, at his betrothal feast 
and his wedding carouse, and at the grave, returning to the 
soil he has colored with the very pigments of his heart. He 
is, in the story he tells, old Boryna, the lusty widower, who 
treasures the coral beads of his dead wives—with what reticence 
that grim, pathetic, furtive touch is given !—against the day 
when he will choose another strong-limbed comely woman to 
share his bed. He is Antek, the rebellious son, who toils year 
in and year out like a slave, bound to the paternal soil, all the 
time cherishing a dark dream of passion in his heart, and in 
the end turning futilely, in impotent fury, against soil and 
father both. He is old Agatha, broken by the years, starting 
out once more to beg her bread along the road, because there 
is no room for her any more in her kinsfolks’ house, since the 
new calf and the goslings must be sheltered for the winter. 
He is Dominikova, the sharp-eyed, sure-footed mother, who 
carefully calculates the best marriage for her buxom girl, 
loving that girl with a primitive passion of idolatry, and 
ruling her sons at the same time like an iron queen. He is 
Yagna, the girl herself, deep-bosomed, warm-blooded, all the 
fire and wonder of unawakened womanhood surging through 
her veins and into her bright pleasure-loving eyes. He is Kuba, 
pitiable dog-like figure, dying in the stable while the floor of 
the cottage across the yard drums with the beat of the wedding 
dance. He is the bitter-tongued Yagustynka, ‘scofiing at love 
and God, ground down to the hard bone of stark realism by 
a long life of unrewarded toil; and he is the village priest, 
worshipped by his people, ruling them with strong love, and 
keeping the God whom the scoffer derides still a living force 
in their hearts. 

Such a book needs no plot. Its plot is the plot of human 
life itself, man’s immemorial struggle to live, to wrest his 
substance from the soil and to rise, little by little, in the con- 
sciousness of his right to enjoy more than a mere animal ex- 
istence. Back of the peasant, as Reymont reveals him, always 
present but never seen, is that second force, other than the 
soil, which shapes his destiny—the social force, the force which 
rules. Here that force is impersonated by the landlord ; rather, 
the landlord’s agent, the representative of the man who has 
already risen. He is here, strong in his possessions, driving the 
peasants’ cattle from his meadows, whipping the cowherd for 
letting the beasts graze in the forbidden field, shooting the 
poacher, selling the forest—“My forest,” the peasant says— 
deaf to all the cries of the underling against injustice. Be- 
tween the two—the soil that must be slaved in and the master 
who must be slaved for—Reymont, with the big impartiality 
of the true artist, shows us the peasant, struggling on, still 
human against the dehumanizing forces that crush him, canny 
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and simple, foolish and wise, hard and tender, greedy and gener- 
ous; as implacable as any master when power falls to him, 
ambitious to rise above his fellows, eager for learning, for his 
children if not for himself . . . praying, loving, hating, work- 
ing his way up. It is the story of man, emerging from the 
soil, from the byre, the hut, rising step by step to take his 
place in the sun. 

This is the panorama of peasant life that Reymont gives us. 
When we read his pages we know the peasant to the core, 
this primitive man who today in good part is governing East- 
ern Europe, the corner stone of world peace. In his hut, at 
his plow, he has his undeniable qualities; we could admire 
him, love him—in a rural romance. But what of him when 
we see him today, by a sudden turn of Providence, set in the 
high places? Is to know him now only to fear him? What 
have we done, what has the world that has risen and ruled, 
done to prepare this man for his new rank? ‘Two or three 
centuries ago, Skarga, the great Jesuit prophet of Poland, 
warned the Pans and Lords that some day they would reap 
the whirlwind unless they looked to see the soul in the serf. 
Now the day of the serf is here. In Russia the whirlwind 
has raged for years. How shall it be in other countries? 

To anyone who has lived in the lands of the peasant there 
is one answer: it is given in that figure of the parish priest 
which Reymont, with consummate art, with perfect reticence 
of touch and stroke, has created in his novel. No one who 
looks, even superficially, at such a country as Poland, can fail 
to see that there is, in that land at least, one saving factor— 
the Christian faith, deeply imbedded in the soul of the toiler. 
With all his ignorance, all his crudeness, all his awakened 
sense of social injustice, the peasant of Poland is still a Chris- 
tian. He has never taken his hand out of the Hand of God. 
His philosophy of life is sound; he has proved it already in his 
ability to withstand all the blandishments of materialism and 
Bolshevism, the things that have wrecked his brothers in Rus- 
sia. But what of all his other brothers in still other lands? 
And what of himself, even in Poland, favored though he be 
there by strong faith and safeguarded by a long tradition of 
ultimate justice? Will the peasant keep the Faith? Or will 
power spoil him and the lust of power destroy him? 

He is the most interesting figure in the world scene today, 
this peasant, this crude, sharp, long-driven man of the soil. 
It will profit us to weigh him and measure him. 

CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


Impressions and Comments, by Havelock Ellis. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


DIARY merely in form, this book is an assemblage of 

short essays—half a page to two or three pages—on all 
sorts of subjects. Perhaps the most interesting, and very char- 
acteristic, is a little chapter on the Mass, which is dated June 
28, 1913, and occurs about the middle of the volume. It is 
beautifully written, sympathetic, even reverential, but after all, 
it is futile and unmeaning because it assumes to be spiritual 
while denying the soul. 

It grows out of observing the magnificence with which the 
great traditional rite of Christianity is celebrated in Barcelona 
and Dr. Ellis very truly thinks it desirable that “the churches 
of Catholicism continue to be the arena of such sacred opera.” 

Really he does not mean to be profane; he is afflicted with 
a mental aberration in the field of religious instinct somewhat 
akin to color blindness. He does not think the Mass “need 
necessarily be maintained as a religious office.” But even if 


sincerity as to its sacred character failed the ceremony “ 
remain as an art . . . the embodied summary of a great z 
tradition.” 

But why? Because it “has been wrought through cer 
out of the finest intuitions, the loftiest aspirations . . . 
most sensitively spiritual men,” and even when faith anc 
are eliminated, the religious “superstition,” it -will | 
“clearly visible as the Divine Drama it is, the em 
presentation of the Soul’s Great Adventure.” It is 
unnecessary to point out the paradox in this sort of lan 
If there be no real divinity in a tradition, an observance, 
element of faith, the devotional meaning be taken out 
the supernatural afflatus removed, how can it have sp 
significance, how can it be either an exercise of or a n 
ment to the soul? 

Contradictions of this sort are the misfortune of Ha 
Ellis’s writings whenever he passes beyond the bounds ! 
terial things. He has many high and fine qualities as | 
and a writer, learning, power of observation, sense of | 
love of humanity. He has even spiritual cravings. | 
has no spiritual conviction. His grasp of things ends w 
material world and for this reason the profit to be | 
from his books is distressingly narrowed to the imn 
pleasure of reading them. “They lead nowhere; they | 


| 


to no wide realm of thought and hope beyond everyd, 
perience; the only future to which they point is a stifling 
tion. 

This tragic aspect of a wide and, in the temporal sense,, 
thinker’s work is all the more to be regretted Decale 
attraction of his style and the allurement of many | 
reflections. ‘There is his love of Spain, for instance. / 
many pages of this book have to do with his visits to Bai 
and other parts of the country, and the pictures he gis 
always full of charm like the paintings of Sorolla or of) 
character like those of Zuloaga. Thus he makes us 
Catalonian city radiant by day and glittering by night 
gay people celebrate the Eve of St. John with processio; 
dances, with fireworks and illuminations and songs. Bu: 
we see the family of tailors, two men, two women ar 
girls working in one room from half-past seven in the nr 
to late in the night, appallingly shut in but always huc 
and talkative and munching casually between stitches. — 

Then there is a fine passage about the Bible account! 
visit of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary. “It | 
incident described by a saint who was also a poet,” h 
In another place, he dwells on the beauty of the idea! 
mother whose Child had no father save God. And he Is 
sympathy with those who look upon the Bible as an on 
book and the Church as an institution whose symbols are! 
of meaning.” 

In art, he is oddly contradictory. He prefers Perun 
Raphael, because—differing from the world at large—t : 
in the latter a spiritual vacuity in spite of his a i) 
tude of accomplishment, copious facility, immense ! 
beauty of draftsmanship and felicity of decorative dez! 
again the paradox. But similarly he belabors Beethot 
the ground that he “broke up music,” and is “ a Satanf 
musicians, a fallen angel in the darkness who is per) 
seeking to fight his way back to happiness.” In view < 
criticisms, it is not surprising to find a discussion of x 
as quite an undesirable thing, destructive of beauty 
of mind or body. “Imperfection is essential to beauty. 
so is immorality to morals, we find in another place; i 
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csarily true that morality is good or bad nor immorality 


I. Ellis has written much on the sex question, almost al- 
yher from a physiological point of view. In Impressions 
«comments he has little to say on the subject, and that not 
, topsy-turvey ; but of nuditarianism as an element in art 
gife, there is rather too much. Naturally, the paradoxical 
| of view prevails and were it not for climatic considera- 
1 we might be led to believe that those who are dressed 
seast are the most completely clothed. 

| rhaps this book, like many of its predecessors from the 
; pen, may be said to have its highest utility in indirection. 
is largely a tissue of contradictions itself, it seems to excite 
jit of contradiction. It is certainly stimulating to thought. 
(vers scores, even hundreds of topics—a majority of which 
ell worth while. It places them on a high intellectual or 
rl plane. The images, the pictures are uplifting; the 
jis interesting often because it is so wrongheaded or at 
inconclusive. It provokes truth in the reader’s mind in a 
- of rejoinder, and to do this is a useful function. 


JAMES Lusy. 
| BRIEFER MENTION 


le Old Ladies, by Hugh Walpole. New York: George 
oran Company. $2.00. 


et WALPOLE has departed from the customary 
‘subjects of fiction. He has turned to the winter of 
‘the wintry days of three old ladies—though it is not 
‘ich discontent as disappointment. For in them still burn 
| fires of life, amid their polite poverty and social loneli- 
; On the top floor of a lodging house in Pontippy Square, 
they are not pitying one another, their days are peopled 
iphantoms of memory and dying hopes. From their 
‘ntful lives Walpole has fashioned a fascinating story. 
a touching drama of psychologic conflicts and fears, 
| against a dour background, shadowy and foreboding in 
imobility and impenetrable fate. Walpole is saying 
't is hard to be alone with old age; but he suggests, 
| than indicates, his pathos. He has written with a 
: of craft and avoided sentimentality. His old ladies 
1 etched in our memory through the subtlety of his 


iterizations, with their haunting delicacy and fragile 
Lig 


' Little French Girl, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
ts Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 


'S is a novel of post-war conditions in England and 
. The contrasting of national characteristics and the 
g for a common understanding constitute the story with 
eloping love idyll. No vulgar parade of the difference 
n French and English temperament is set forth; but 
vy is developed with a subtle interplay. We have the 
ng background of Heathside—Oxford for a short 
—and the French town of Les Chardonnerets. It is 
sly constructed with a flexible style, happily wed to the 
of the novel, with its sensitive feeling for form, color, 
nd shade. It is a fine Piece of writing that leaves us 
*d. For us its pristine style, so well adapted to subject, 
‘ €conomy of effect, sparkle, and charm, never quite 


‘the story come to life, 
EpWIN CLARK. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lams. 


Tittivillus noiselessly entered the library, whither the Editor, 
Dr. Angelicus, and Primus Criticus had fled, post-press day, 
for silence and relaxation. Tongue protruding in his most 
contemplative fashion, he surveyed them, each intent on a 
book. Resolving to learn what the staff nourished their minds 
on in leisure hours, he tiptoed up behind their various backs. 
His first shock came with the Editor whom he discovered to 
be absorbed in a cross-word puzzle. The scholarly Dr. Angeli- 
cus was lost in When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne, 
and Primus Criticus was entranced by an ancient volume of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Re x R® 


High time they were interrupted, he thought, as he noisily 
threw a brief case full of manuscripts on the table. 

“The postman just brought these, and collected $4.00 excess 
postage,” he announced. ‘Miss Anonymoncule begs for im- 
mediate decision on them.” 

Then he fled, possessed of a curious psychic premonition that 
something was about to hit him. Wearily the Editor opened 
the brief case. 

“Shades of Spencerian penmanship,” he muttered, as he un- 
folded the manuscripts, which were all written in long-hand. 
“From England—a land where the typewriter still roams at 
large, wild, untrapped, untamed—a land of scriveners and 
writer’s cramp.” 

And with discouragement he surveyed what had once been 
a blank book, but was now covered with pen and ink hiero- 
glyphics. 

“Might just as well be cunieform,” growled Dr. Angelicus, 
looking over his shoulder. “A punishment to fit the crime 
would be to publish these authors exactly as we are able to read 
their manuscripts, regardless of whether they make sense or 
not. Here, I will read a few paragraphs aloud just as this 
pen-fiend’s characters appear to me—Tittivillus!” he roared. 
The imp’s head appeared in the doorway. “Take this in short- 
hand—copy for the printer.” 


® * & 


Then, adjusting his spectacles, he began— 

“ “As time went on, she would ash hersel if she wuld have 
really loved him. She knew that she had not accepted him 
because of his ranh’—(ranch? or rank?) “They had not been 
old friends, though she had specific gromitis—a very pleasant 
cheerful intimacy. She liked his honesty, enthusiasm, his man 
tarnished good heart. Probably, she confessed at last, she had 
not known what that sort of love was. She had certainly 
saved her father much borrow. . . .’ ‘Is it nice inside? Out- 
side it is rather fishnetting, don’t you sink? Sir Newton 
Tunafish has been here twice since we taxied to Europe, and 
then we happened to be bored. Sir Robert assumed an air of 
symport. He knew that she had lost her father at the same 
time that she had tusked her lover. Hortense was no longer 
a hoyden—her head in the butter stage was undoubtedly 
pained. . . . ‘Count, I trust to your humor not to betray 
me’... . ‘Darling, you look more beautiful in other dunes 
I have seen you wear’... . ‘His face was intelligent, his 
manner, cushion. His legs not quite long enough for preposi- 
tion. His features not ugly because of mush character—’ ” 


® ® ® 
“Help!” cried the Editor and Primus Criticus in a breath. 
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“Enough! Tittivillus, were there stamped envelopes en 
Very well. Haste to the Post-Office. Begone!’ 

And presently, like the snowflake on the river, a n 
there—then gone forever—the manuscripts had all disap 


x ® ® 


Then said Primus Criticus— 

“Friendships have been wrecked, thrones have totter 
dynasties have crashed because of illegible writing. A 
while friend of the divine Sarah’s once wrote of he: 

a letter—‘Bernhardt of course will welcome you. She isa! 
The Leading Music Schools of the World erratic temperament.’ But he was a poor penman, ai 
Endorse the word before temperament looked like ‘erotic.’ The lett 
into the hands of Bernhardt, and well—the writer 


DUO-ART _ 


REPRO DUCING PI ANG “Yet there are people who claim to read characte 
hand-writing,’ said the Editor, “and will condemn ; 

aes myers . from the way he forms his ’s’s and ’a’s—which seems as s 
Among the institutions equipped are: a test as the ones put to witches in Salem days. M 
THE Paris CONSERVATOIRE, France Always use a typewriter.” 
RoyaL AcADEMy OF Music, London “I knew a parson once,” said Angelicus reflectively, 
Roya COLLEGE oF Music, London had a correspondence school courtship. He chose his 
Warsaw CONSERVATORY, Poland before he had met her because of the character she dis 
EASTMAN SCHOOL oF Music, United States in her hand-writing.” | 
SACRED COLLEGE OF Music, Vatican “Since we are told that men love women only for, | 


| 


long as they retain, their ineluctable mystery, I can well : 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY it,” said Primus Criticus. 
—TuHE Lipraria 


Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK . 
Loneliness . 


I never heard a lonelier thing: 
*T was not the weeping of a child, 
"Twas not a mother sorrowing, 
Or maid abandoned, shrieking wild. 
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I sat above the city street, 


While all the night was slumbering; 


A girl laughed—silence, then, complete; 


I never heard a lonelier thing. 
Hucu F. Biun 
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THE KLAN SELF-REVEALED 


7 IS a tribute to some essential element of 
righteousness adhering in human nature that no 
n of tyranny, however baleful and shameless it 
7 be, does not at times feel the need of a little 
dow dressing to render its principles palatable to 
unperverted palate. One has only to look back a 
' years to collect an entire series of euphemisms 
; have served to coat the pill of violence and in- 
irance. To name but two or three, what man of 
‘dle age does not recall the famous clichés, ‘“pre- 
jinant partner,” “loyal garrison” so profusely em- 
ved during the closing decades of English coercion 
reland, or the phrase “high contracting partner” 
andily discovered at a critical moment to give some 
T of equity to the manoeuvres of London capital- 
|whose greedy eyes were fastened on the Naboth’s 
syard of the Transvaal gold mines. 

‘ this be true of tyrannies backed by the force and 
at of empire, and which, at the worst, have only 
al animadversions to fear, it is doubly the case 
a domestic tyrannies, still in the empirical stage are 
3gling to establish themselves in face of the com- 
| Sense and sober judgment of a nation. The 
ciples and Purposes of the Knights of the Ku 
: Klan, a pamphlet that is being circulated none 
covertly in country districts of the United States 


| 
: 


is a case in point. Just how far this ill-written farrago 
of special pleading, unsupported assumptions, spread 
eagleism and bad manners is to be regarded as an 
official document is not clear. Some familiarity with 
the hierarchy of the Knights of the Sheet and Pillow 
Case would seem to be necessary before estimating the 
authority lent to it by an “Exalted Cyclops of Monroe 
Klan No. 4, Realm of Louisiana,” who professes to be 
its author and to issue it “for the benefit of Klansmen 
in all parts of the nation.” As no particular pains 
seem to be taken to avoid its falling into profane 
hands, there would seem to be no great abuse of con- 
fidence in exploring a few of its profundities for the 
benefit of the world at large, which still keeps a prej- 
udice for showing its face when it delivers its argu- 
ments. 

Sticklers for grammar and syntax may as well be 
warned in advance to pocket their prejudices when 
digesting the Cyclopean style. ‘Klansmen do not be- 
lieve that any man or woman who opposes the goy- 
ernment has any right to protection under the gOv- 
ernment and should be deported and placed behind 
prison bars.” —‘‘The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan has 
no fight to make on the Negro—he is recognized as an 
inferior race.” ‘The safety, peace and dignity of this 
country depends upon you and I.” These sentences 
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may be hundred percent Klannishness, but assay some- 
thing less than a hundred percent Lindley Murray. 
Nor are Catholics likely to quarrel with the further 
statement that ‘‘Patriotism and Christianity are pre- 
éminently the moving principles” of the Klan, and 
“the Flag, the Constitution and the Holy Bible” its 
key-stone. They have rather less than nothing to fear 
from any investigation into their loyalty and piety 
conducted on such an unassailable basis, unless it be a 
preference for the lessons of mercy and tolerance con- 
tained in the New Testament rather than the more 
bellicose portions of the Book of Judges. 

The case is different when the executive of Monroe 
Klan Number 4 of Louisiana asserts that the Klan 
stands for “freedom of conscience, the free public 
school, separation of church and state.” Subsequent 
passages throw some light on the sort of free school 
he has in mind. It is to be a school so free that no 
citizen can send his children to any other, where no 
‘atheist, infidel, skeptic or unbeliever’” (i. e. non- 
Protestant) is allowed to teach, and in which the Bible 
is to be “read and explained daily” by teachers whose 
hundred percent Americanism has passed the test of 
“owning no allegiance to any prince, or potentate, ec- 
clesiastical or otherwise,” a phrase whose significance 
is so clear that it needs no stressing. All this in face 
of the fact that “the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to every man the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience or not to 
worship him at all,” and that ‘“‘the Klan stands etern- 
ally upon that principle.”’ 

Following such sinister and specious reasoning, in 
every line of which the menace is implicit, the little 
bouquets of hatred and ill-breeding that spice the Cy- 
clops’s exposition of “principles” fade into insignifi- 
cance. They are symptomatic and of second order, 
the mere social blunders of one who has never learned 
the etiquette of civilized argument. There is the foul 
conjuncture—‘‘an America Catholicized, mongrelized 
and circumcized,” the hilarity provoking charge that 
Roman Catholics are “closely allied” to ‘‘every boot- 
legger, moonshiner, jake-seller (?), libertine, prosti- 
tute and black-leg gambler” in a concerted effort to 
break the Klan. This though two weeks ago a Catho- 
lic priest was the only man who could be discovered 
with the courage to expose the operations of the 
whiskey ring in New Jersey. There is the impudent 
defense of the hooded mask on the ground that its 
use “‘except within the lodge room, at public institu- 
tions, or in public parades, is strictly forbidden.” The 
Klansman is only masked on the only occasions where 
it would be possible to identify him as a Klansman at 
all! Any outrages against liberty and public order 
in which he may choose to indulge outside receive in 
advance a “blanket’’ disavowal. 

In marked contrast to the severity shown the Catho- 
lic, there is a tenderness towards his Jewish fellow- 
delinquent in non-Protestantism. It pierces the argu- 


ment rather naively, and amounts in places almost 
bid for Jewish cooperation. “The American- 
Jew, if he would accept Jesus Christ, and make 
moral standards to measure (sic) up to Christias 
quirements, would be eligible for membership. \v 
Klansmen believe, under such conditions, he woul 
a good Klansman.” At present it is true ‘‘his cod 
business ethics does not harmonize always with Ck 
ian ideas or Christian principles.” None the les 
is impossible to regard his “universal success” in 
great affair of Merchandising without a wistful 
gret that such good material should be lost to k 
dom. ‘God bless him, he takes care of his o 
One catches the sob in the Cyclopean throat as a 
catalogue of orders and prospects passes before 
mental vision. 

The ‘‘separation between church and state,” y 
the Exalted One postulates as the sixth of the g 
objects for which his order stands, need not dis 
him, or cause him, in his own chosen words to 
“much needed sleep.” It exists and has existe 
America for over 150 years, so completely that e 
Catholic citizen throughout that period has been 
whole-heartedly; and unreservedly, to discharge 
civic and patriotic duties, to render unto Caesar 
things that are Caesar’s, while not abating a jc 
the spiritual allegiance which, as a loyal Catholi 
owes to his Church and its supreme Pontiff and ¢ 
in matters spiritual. Of course a continuance o/ 
system under which America has waxed and flouri 
is the last thing your Klansman wants. He i 
atavist, a reversion to outworn types, homesick fo 
bilious theocracy that made blue laws and witch | 
and suppressed by force the only colonial governr: 
Catholic-founded, which raised its head ‘above: 
fog’ of Puritan intolerance. The ‘tremendous fi 
which he affects to foresee (and capitalizes in adv 
may come, but it will have been forced by himself 
will not take place until the inconceivable eventt 
and the vast majority of his fellow-countryme) 
yet scarcely touched by his sales-campaign of hi 
and sectarianism, have embodied his repellant 
ciples” on statute books. And it will have come 
then, not so much because his fingers have sucet( 
in turning back the hands of the secular clock, a 
cause its destiny and its inherent principles alike ; 
out the Universal Church as the last resort of h 
dignity and popular liberties against an encroal 
state. But such visions are apocryphal. Amex: 
are not on the way to the abject surrender of thet 
ciples which are the very life of the nation, at 
the institutions which express those principles. } 
ply to expose the swollen dreams of petty tyran 
dulged in by the exploiters of the ignorant and)! 
udiced victims of the K.K.K. is, we believe, to e?! 
as well the ridiculous nature of their ambitions. 
United States is a free nation whose people—Pr 
ant, Jew, Catholic, or agnostic—will keep it 
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N article upon running by America’s champion 
inter in the current number of The Elks Magazine 
7 strike some as a peculiar locale in which to dis- 
ier a tribute to the eternal verities. But the ac. 
at, by Charles W. Paddock, of the career of Paavo 
‘mi, the “phantom Finn,” who last week added 
‘e indoor records at Madison Square Garden to 
epi laurels, merits something more than the 
ntion that is likely to be given it by the athletically 
ned. In his story of one whom he calls “The Iron 
n of the Track,” the thing noted by Mr. Paddock 
Nurmi’s most striking contribution to athletic his- 
‘is not the clipping of records hitherto considered 
blished. It is the innovation adopted by him dur- 
training and on the days of supreme test of elim- 
ing the idea of competition or personal victory 
this consideration altogether. The Finnish runner, 
| Paddock makes plain, has set himself only one 
ute goal, the eventual running of a mile in four 
of a minute each, and towards this goal his re- 


ed victories are only regarded as steps. 
1 


JRMI does not present himself to Mr. Paddock 
1 exceptional being, a freak, temperamentally cap- 
of dispensing with the competitive stimulus. 
'y Jones, winner of the amateur golf title, is 
ed as another non-competitive case in point. 
8, “instead of consciously competing against his 
nents, wondering and worrying what they were 
3+ . . set himself the task of playing against 
‘Ourse record. With his mind free from every- 
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thing except his own score in relation to par, he won 
the elusive amateur title with little trouble.” 


THERE are times when it seems that our entire na- 
tional life, business, political and diplomatic, has been 
invaded by the ethics and terminology of the prize 
ring—new model. Here, in its own brutal envjron- 
ment, competition is really at home. Light and mid- 
dle weight events are for amateurs of boxing. It is 
the heavyweight, fight-to-a-finish bout that stirs a re- 
sponsive thrill in any corner of the earth that telegraph 
wires can reach. In order that it may be worked up to 
its fit crescendo of physical ruin, hulking stevedores 
are imported from Rio or Buenos Ayres whom Cor- 
bett, that master of old-time ring strategy, has scorn- 
fully declared a third rate boxer of his day would have 
felt none too proud in whipping. Two monstrous 
organisms of muscle and flesh batter and pound one 
another under the arc-lights to the delirious joy of 
thousands, while special writers plunder the jexicon 
of violence to do justice to the occasion. Even college 
athletics and pennant games are seldom described by 
alert head writers of today except in words that imply 
humiliation and contempt for the losers. “Yale 
Smears Harvard,” “Yanks Smother Cardinals.” In 
the commercial sphere such phrases as ‘‘go-getters,”’ 
“salesmen wih a punch,” “two-fisted men,” feature 
the young American business man as a sort of sombre 
gladiator. Enterprises whose material benefits are of 
the flimsiest are put through by sheer force of sales 
organization backed by vast funds. Millions throng 
to spectacles whose sole recommendation is that mil. 
lions were spent in producing them. And as in the 
commercial, so in the international sphere. Germany 
is the logical warning of what happens when competi- 
tion in armaments is carried past the requirements of 
national honor and exigencies. Yet, as the lesson re- 
cedes into the past, the cry for bigger battalions, 
bigger battleships, bigger bombs and bigger bombing 
planes resumes its old volume among the victor nations. 


None more gratefully than Catholics, it would 
seem, should welcome evidence from however humble 
a source that the fervor and fever of the competitive 
spirit is being found at fault, Inordinately and ruth- 
lessly applied, as it generally is today, competition is 
an offense to the sensitive conscience. It runs directly 
counter to the teaching of the Gospels which bids the 
swift abate his speed and the strong his strength if 
the price is the crushing or leaving too far behind of a 
weaker or slower brother in Christ. It is also essen- 
tially second-rate. The shining names of this world, 
whether conquerors, creators or runners have been 
singularly free from the mean spirit which measures 
achievement by the number of fellow-aspirants passed 
in the race. The humblest Catholic, with a goal so in- 
finitely more exalted than theirs, may be a partaker 
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in their greatness of spirit. He knows, unless his 
subscription to the spirit of his Master be lip service, 
that what will really count when everything has been 
assessed, will not be the number of admirers, flatterers 
and enviers he has left behind, but whether he has been 
as popular, or as wealthy, or as successful generally, 
as some instinct, which was really the voice of God 
speaking in an uncorrupted soul, told him he might 
safely be. It would be an odd conjuncture if a sober 
and stocky Finn, who trained himself for the track by 
running to and from his daily work of paper-hanging, 
should turn out to be the first to put a crimp in the 
competitive theory of life. 


ABOUT once in every 360 years, a given point of 
the earth knows the profound and awesome darkness 
of a total eclipse. On January 24 next, New York 
is to experience this visitation—a moment when the 
most matter-of-fact of men may look to the skies and 
gather a rumor of eternity. For it is only at such times 
that our vision carries us above and beyond the earth 
and into the mysteries of fathomless space. We like 
to live and to think in perspectives, yet in ordinary 
times the heavens are a challenge to perspectives. 
They seem to the naked eye to be painted in one plane. 
No matter how clearly our reason may tell us that one 
star or one planet is millions of miles beyond another, 
they continue to shed their pale light upon our eyes 
in placid flat array. When the moon in its passage 
obscures a group of stars, it matters little to our weak 
sight. The ever recurring event passes unnoticed. 
When a planet slowly weaves its way among the con- 
stellations, we still ignore the great perspective. But 
when the moon crosses the sun, what man is there who 
does not feel the majesty of space? The eclipse then 
becomes the symbol of life and of that great shadow 
that at some time and for each of us rests starkly on 
the soul. Nor does the symbolism end here. Beyond 
the black disc of the moon hovers the corona of the 
sun—a promise of infinite meaning that no shadow 
shall ever wholly darken the face of light. 


THOSE who persistently believe that mankind is 
satisfied with shadows and echoes have been shedding 
many premature tears over the radio broadcasting of 
songs by great vocal artists. Recently that most be- 
loved of tenors, John McCormack, cheered many thou- 
sands of homes along the Atlantic seaboard by an even- 
ing of radio song. A few days later, his recital in 
Carnegie Hall was packed to overflowing. So serious 
had the alarm been felt that his broadcasting would 
injure his recitals that the newspapers thought the 
crowded hall worthy of special news notice. But was 
there ever any common sense’in the alarm itself? 
We seem doomed to a cycle of such alarms. The talk- 
ing machine brought similar head shakings. Then the 
movies contributed their gloom to theatre lovers. And 
all to no good purpose save to throw into brilliant re- 


lief how little mankind knows about man. To un 
stand the real cravings of human nature for real 
instead of shadows, watch the crowd that jams a 
tion picture theatre when the appearance “‘in pers 
of some screen celebrity is announced. The gs 
crowd may have seen “Doug and Mary” score; 
times cavorting on the screen. But that is not rea 
The shadow only makes reality more impressiy 
or at least, more expressive. In our opinion no 
vertising is more effective than the shadow of rea 
We want to experience things in their fullness. _ 
cannot forever see men without hearing them, or | 
them without seeing them. However much we 
welcome a slice of the bread of life, nothing so fil) 


with joy as the full smoking loaf, hot from the o 


THERE has been some talk—and apparently 
enough—of the outbreak of rowdiness that has 
lowed upon the war. Reports of this sort have | 
from Paris and London, and in New York the p) 
have given it some recognition. From Chicaamn| 
San Francisco rumors of this disorderly outburst 
also been recorded, but as far as can be seen there: 
been little abatement of the nuisance and a 
created in our public places by the disorderly elem 
of ignorance, boorishness and the overflowing of | 
hibition liquor from the hip-pockets of our n 
rowdies. Many of these young buccaneers, in 
fur overcoats and motor cars, gifts of sentim) 
parents, or in the Apache emblazonments of Broa 
haberdashers, make a ride in our subways or si 
cars or a visit to any of our popular restauran 
night an adventure that will long be remembere 
any modest gentleman or lady. Age or venerabl: 
pearance are no longer any protection from ¢aa 
and bawlings: the sweet humor of the young 1 
isher in assailing any bearded person with the scb 
quet of “Beaver,” has, here in our beloved covt 
come to a horror of drunken personalities that b 
to result in physical contests outside the doors of # 
of our good-class restaurants in the very centre 
larger cities. The proprietors of these plac 
raising their hands in horror over an unprevet 
climax: the police departments are either not s 
enough or properly desirous to protect the quiet ¢# 
in his rights. It is really time for good people tot 
at home of nights and carefully bar their doors, } 
these young habitués of Chop-Suey dance halls, i 
school-collegians and boot-legging plutocrats wre? ‘ 
their personal amenities on each other like the 5 
cats in the bag. The moral for parents would 
to be, now more than ever, to keep their youngst's 
home around their own radios and firesides. 


AE. eclectit spirit of modern secular jourtll 
presents many singular spectacles. The efict 
please readers of all sorts and varieties of opi 
leads to the juxtaposition of the most conflicting 
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expressions. The New York American recently 
rated this condition of things in a most striking 
fon. Across the top of its editorial page it printed, 
yaal, its only selection of a text from the Bible. On 
ame page it published an article written by Mr. 
) Lessing, Something to Think About, which 
in this statement—“‘It is a waste of time to argue 

religions. If you believe in one religion you 
vally think it is the only one. If you do not believe 
uy religion, you find that one is about as good as 
jer. All religions, put together, have accom- 
|d mighty little in the past few centuries in the 
sion of raising the human race to a higher level 
itelligence, taste or decency. The world war 
ie culminating ‘Blah!’ of religion.” Which seems 
| bit arbitrary. If some religious journal should 
at all forms of science put together have accom- 
d little in the past few centuries to raise the 
1 race to a higher level of intelligence, taste, or 
xy, and that the world war was the culminating 
it" of science, we wonder what the comment of 
runo Lessing might be? But, on second thought, 
idly seems worth while to be curious on such a 
1 


)) 


‘4 universal celebration of the one hundredth an- 
jary of the birth of Puvis de Chavannes, Decem- 
+, 1824, has inspired anew all hearts that have an 
bt in the ideals and aspirations of pictorial art. 
ti, Massachusetts, is celebrating this centennial 
tle of her possession of one of Chavannes’s mas- 
ises—the decoration of the monumental staircase 
‘library, executed in 1896. This great successor 
lotto and Ghirlandajo, the most distinguished 
‘of pleinairisme and symbolism in modern paint- 
as of so noble a personal character that we look 
his exquisite interpretation of the Life of St. 
teve, Christian Inspirations, and his last lovely 
1 of St. Genevieve over Paris, as something more 
art, something more than the inspiration of 
Se primitifs, something personal and inspired 
) the life of this son of Lyons, noble gentleman, 
et and Christian soul. His career is a challenge 
‘untrained forces of disorder and revolt that 
2ized upon so large a share of the awards of the 
Ic arts. Celebremus! 


'EBODY telephoned to The Commonweal the 
lay wanting to know if we could tell “the real 
} why G. K. Chesterton became a Catholic.” 
r€ not in a position to satisfy our questioner at 
€, and could only refer him to Mr. Chesterton’s 
dealing with his conversion. Since then we 
me upon a newspaper paragraph which possibly 
Tow some light upon the matter. The para- 
iteads as follows—‘‘London, Dec. 22.—In the 
in which G. K. Chesterton lives—Beaconsfield, 


in Buckinghamshire—Mass is said every Sunday in a 
hall attached to an inn. For ten years the hall has 
been loaned free of charge by the innkeeper and his 
wife who are both Catholics. In all there are about 
seventy Catholics in the neighborhood. Steps are be- 
ing taken to acquire a suitable site in a central position 
for the erection of a church.” 


In contrast with the absurdity of attributing per- 
sonality to the endocrine glands, to which we drew 
attention a short time since, are the statements made 
in a cable despatch from London as to new uses 
of the violet ray in combating disease. This light, 
according to a report of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, has effects upon the body which are surprising in 
their extent, but as yet little understood. They are 
being worked out “empirically” by tests and it is said 
they will cause “great future improvement in the 
health, beauty and stature of the people.” Here we 
have science laboring in its true field, the body. There 
is no boast that the soul is to be remodeled. Yet, 
mental and volitional advantage may result from the 
improvement of the mechanism through which the soul 
has its contact with the material world. But the field 
for the medici is the physical man, whether in dis- 
covery or the application of new knowledge. So long 
as they make progress in curative lore they are doing 
their duty, realizing the beneficent aims of Providence, 
and winning a gratitude from man that will never be 
given to idle speculation in the region of the un- 
knowable. 


OUR DUAL FOREIGN MINISTRY 


[X SPITE of the several more or less plausible rea- 

sons which are given in the newspapers for the 
resignation of Mr. Hughes as Secretary of State, it 
is difficult to eliminate the notion that it is due at least 
in great measure to discouragement if not disgust 
growing out of the conditions amid which the work 
of his office is carried on. In these United States we 
have two foreign ministers, the responsible one in the 
Cabinet and the free lance one who is responsible to 
nobody but the voters of some one state. Just as 
likely as not the state is small and rural and its people 
know little and care less about the affairs of the wide 
world. 

In making these remarks, we are taking no side 
whatever on the issues involved; we are merely direct- 
ing attention to an anomaly in our politics and a defect 
in our governmental machinery. Since Senator Borah 
became Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, it must have attracted the attention of all 
who follow the Washington news that he has taken 
up a position in conflict with that of the Secretary of 
State, the Administration attitude, on a large number, 
perhaps a majority of questions of foreign policy. 

Senator Borah beiungs to the same party as the Ad- 
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ministration, including Secretary Hughes. But he is 
a man of individual if not original mind and he carries 
his ideas of independence to an extreme pitch. He has 
always been ready, at the prompting of his own in- 
tellect, to criticize and oppose his party and its leaders 
in or out of office, on issues of public policy. The tradi- 
tion of the Senate, which allots committee chairman- 
ships when a vacancy occurs to the senior majority 
member, gave him, upon the lamented death of Senator 
Lodge, his present formidable position. It might have 
been supposed that the obvious delicacy of the op- 
portunities which confronted him might have caused 
him to seek agreement or compromise in important 
conjunctures, or, at any rate, to exercise great reticence 
as regards differences between himself and the con- 
stitutionally designated diplomatic spokesman of the 
nation. 

Senator Borah has not shown any sign of adopting 
this course. We do not assume to criticize him. Per- 
haps it is his duty to oppose openly what he does not 
approve. Neither do we desire at this time to express 
any views upon the issues at stake in any instance. The 
Senator may be right or he may be wrong. But we 
are quite clear as to the difficulties which such division 
of aim and judgment, openly proclaimed, creates for 
the Secretary of State, who has to produce results for 
the good of the country, and who must satisfy the 
whole people or incur the stigma of failure or worse. 
It is impossible not to see the inevitable effects on the 
Secretary’s own mind, when he finds the leading man 
in the Senate, which under our Constitution has quasi- 
executive powers as respects foreign affairs, leading 
the opposition to his plans. But how much more seri- 
ous must the handicap be in the conduct of any negotia- 
tion, when the other party, be it Great Britain or 
Russia or Japan, is well aware through ordinary news 
despatches as well as diplomatic channels, of the so in- 
fluential antagonism to the American minister in his 
own capital and in his own party. 

It can hardly seem strange that Mr. Hughes should 
yield to fatigue under repeated experiences of this 
kind. It is not surprising if he feels that there is too 
much waste effort in trying to carry out the program 
arranged by the President and himself and their col- 
leagues in the Cabinet. The practice of the law ts 
assuredly less wearing as well as more remunerative. 

The worst of it is that the Secretary has no effective 
way of explaining his policies or defending his views. 
Whatever may be thought of the committee system— 
which is so much a one man, chairman, system—and 
however the Senate’s claims as to foreign affairs may 
be regarded, there can be no real doubt as to the wis- 
dom of one change. The Secretary of State, indeed 
all the secretaries, should have definite rights to the 
floor in either or both houses of the Congress. They 
should have full rights, not, of course, to vote—but 
to speak, to debate, in exposition of public questions 
and defense of themselves. 


EDUCATION AND THE SCHO 


[N THE long interview recently published in th 
York Times, President Nicholas Murray | 
of Columbia University said a number of thing 
worthy of attention by all who are interested in. 
ican schools and the work they are doing.. He; 
with authority as an educator, and nobody can 
him of sectarian bias or enmity to the public 5 
so it would seem his warning must be taken as 
when he says— | 
‘““A state monopoly of schools is wholly un-Am 
and may come to mean compulsory paganism.” 
Naturally, his interlocutor (Mr. P. W. W 
name is at the head of the article) asked for 
planation. Dr. Butler explained that there is 
dency to total secularization—he instanced ab; 
ment of Bible reading in certain cases since his 
days—as the cause of the danger he foresaw. 
general view, he was quite right; only his sp 
tion was too narrow for the existing conditio1 
The dangerous secularization or otherwi 
schools in this country today does not consist 
occasional omission of the reading of a few vei 
Scripture. It lies in the ultra-utilitarian charac 
the entire education regarded as necessary by thi 
age school board. The school day, generally spr 
is devoted to “practical” subjects, the “three 
smattering of a foreign language in the higher 
and ‘“‘community civics.” There is little ti 
strength for anything that gives beauty or ti 
joyment of life and none at all for spiritual cult 
and preparation for a future beyond. Morali 
tion is based on grounds of citizenship or hut 
and not upon religious or spiritual ideals. Of 
the danger of paganism or at least agnosticisn| 
grained in such a system. | 
Education of this type is, a priori, insufficient ) 
best purposes of life. The incomplete charai 
the minds which it so often shapes in this cout 
beginning to attract notice at home and abroac 
Butler urges one means of improvement, which 
can adopt. Many are doing so, in fact. This 
continuation of study by men and women by } 
and self-discipline after leaving school or colf 
But there is no effectual substitute for early tit 
The great lack in education in America, especit! 
primary education of the masses, is the subor¢! 
to mere wage-earning development of all ly 
beauty, all realization of the life which is high’ 
every day experience, of the spiritual element it 
supra-mundane considerations of which sight i 
never be lost. In a word, American schoo 
softening, brightening, elevation. They nee 
ligious factor in their training of the rising © 
tions. There is nothing sectarian in this view. I 
ing Jews and multitudes of Protestants are aw" 
outspoken on the subject. 
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3ELIEVE in modern civilization, and I repudiate 
he current pessimism which sees failure and decay 
round us. I believe in modern civilization be- 
it is not modern. Its roots are far back in the 
; It cannot fail unless everything fails. I believe 
jachinery, industrialism, radio, aeroplane, phono- 
/1, motion picture, automobile, high explosives, 
jrange guns, bombs, whatsoever the genius of man 
,ubdued to his use out of nature’s storehouse of 
WY, not as instruments of corruption and destruc- 
i but as the sign and the pledge of his dominion 
the earth, which God gave to him in the be- 
rg. 

Meoples of the earth, whence all these wonders 
| are the peoples of Christendom. Outside of 
‘tendom humanity has stagnated, save where it 
een imitative, as among the Japanese. The great 
tions are of Christian peoples. Materialism does 
ome from machines, but from materialists. The 
who tells me that the world is going to pot, be- 
| our civilization is given over to industrial en- 
ses, is indulging in a pessimism, in which he him- 
does not really believe. He is accepting and 
‘ng all the industrial miracles of our age to the 
He would be the first to shriek out against the 
vation of progress, if there were a movement 
ap all our industrial machinery, which he avers 
ouring the spiritual in us. If what he alleges be 
the sooner it is all scrapped, the better; let us go 
to the primitive simplicity of digging our daily 
from the soil with naked hands. 

man cannot control the things he has made, and 
igs are going to eat him up, body and soul, smash 
_ Body goes to dust anyway, but what about soul? 
tual vaiues” is a favorite phrase on the lips of 
2ssimists who croak so dismally over what they 
eased to regard as a shattered world! “Spiritual 
” will alone redeem the world, and the one thing 
way is industrial machinery. First I ask, in all 
ity, is the machine more than the man who made 
f the man who creates has no power to control 
| make the work of his hands subserve his spirit, 
‘ess than the creature of his own devising. He 
«ver stay Frankenstein’s Monster by cursing it 
ing down and adoring it. It will trample him 
te mire and perish with him. 

he second place, if “spiritual values” are to be 
ans of redemption from the welter of material- 
gendered by industrialism, it might be well to 
hat are “spiritual values?’ Value is an eco- 
term and has no rightful application in the 
al world. Value connotes an exchange of goods. 
al goods cannot be’ bartered; they are gifts 


FRANKENSTEIN’S MONSTER 


By CONDE B. PALLEN 


which increase in the hands of the giver in the giving. 
The donor loses nothing, and the recipient is richer. 
The phrase “spiritual values” is a false analogy. What 
really is meant by it, I imagine, is that the cure of 
materialism lies in spiritual ideals put into practice, 
but there can be no spiritual ideals without a spirit, and 
spirit means soul, or it means nothing. 

The first spiritual postulate is that men have souls, 
are something more than higher animals, and have a 
larger destiny than the beast. A soul connotes im- 
mortality; if it does not, men are shut up in the same 
narrow prison house with the beast. When men un- 
derstand that they have souls and as souls are person- 
ally responsible, not to an abstract notion floating in a 
vague phrase, but to another Person, more intimate 
than their most secret thought, you have the beginning 
of a practical spiritual life. You have religion, man’s 
relation to God. 

Modern materialism is simply due to modern mater- 
ialists, who have lost the conception of God, a per- 
sonal God, the one Absolute Person of the universe. 
It is a silly refuge to damn machinery, as a sort of 
Djin escaped out of Alladin’s bottle, for our own 
short-comings. If man is only an evolved worm, he 
is no better than a worm, a complex worm, if you like, 
but still a worm, a pusillanimous worm when he squirms 
under the iron feet of Frankenstein’s Monster. But 
man, who has wrested nature to his purposes, and 
made its energies the creature of his will, is the image 
of God, sovereign over the world over which he was 
originally given dominion. He can stand erect then, 
with his face to the stars. Here we have a spiritual 
fact and supreme dignity, not a mere spiritual value. 
Here is a supremacy, not a commercial barter, a divine 
reality, not the meaningless shibboleth of an empty 
phrase. 

Within the last hundred years inventive genius has 
advanced victoriously into the secret purlieus of nature 
in leaps and bounds, and wrought more marvels than 
man had dreamed of in all the previous centuries of 
his existence. The nineteenth century imagined an 
undersea boat; the twentieth century made it. Greek 
myth fancied a Daedalian flight; the twentieth century 
has made it a commonplace. Puck would girdle the 
earth in forty seconds; we haye accomplished the 
Shakespearean extravagance. | Mother Shipton’s 
phophecy of the horseless carriage has become an em- 
barrassment of riches to our traffic. We talk across 
continents and oceans, and through solid walls. Man 
has multiplied his industrial capacity a thousand fold 
so that he can now feed, house and clothe millions 
where before he could only meagerly provide for 
thousands. He has peopled the earth multitudinously, 
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where the brute creation wandered through an empty 
wilderness. 

All these marvels he has wrought by his genius, but 
marvelous as they are, man remains the supreme mar- 
vel. When analyzed to its final term, to talk through 
a thousand miles of space is no more of a marvel than 
to talk through ten feet of space. To talk at all is the 
real marvel, and not the distance talked. You can no 
more explain the mystery of my conveying my thoughts 
to you three feet away than when I speak to you 3,000 
feet away. Man is the paramount creature of the 
earth, because he is a rational soul. This is the spirit- 
ual fact that makes him master of industrialism. He 
can be overwhelmed and conquered by materialism only 
when he forgets this spiritual fact and denies his own 
birthright. His freedom from the pessimistic fears 
that terrify him at contemplation of his industrial 
achievements lies in his return to the realization of the 
great spiritual ideal upon which our civilization rests, 
God and man made in the image of God fashioned 
to immortality. 

The fears that have been haunting the pessimist 
since the world war, and stalk in grim nakedness be- 
fore his blurred sight, were forging long before the 
outburst of destruction we now call Armageddon. 
Man saw the vision of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 

Men agonized and died by millions on the battle- 
field. Well, men agonize and die daily by millions in 
their beds. If that were the final answer to life, we 
might well whimper and tremble. The effect of mater- 
ialism is to make us afraid. It frightens out of their 
wits the professors who write essays on the awful re- 
sults of machinery and industrialism, and platitudinize 
about “‘spiritual values” to get us out of the mess. 
God and the immortal soul of man are spiritual facts. 
Without these “‘spiritual values” we are tinkling cym- 
bals and sounding brass. The professors have coined 
the wrong term. What we need is spiritual worth, 
which connotes not an exchange or barter, but intrinsic 
character founded in reality, in the spiritual facts of 
God and the soul’s immortality. God made man and 
man made machinery, and he need have no fear of the 
work of his hands, if he remember God and his own 
spiritual dignity. 

It is true we had our modern Armageddon, but let 
us remember that the beasts can have no Armageddon. 
Man has had many Armageddons in the course of his 
history, but he has endured and survived them all. 
He alone can endure and survive what seems irretriey- 
able disaster, and he retrieves disaster because he 
has a soul and knows God. If he were a mere 
beast, red of tooth and red of claw, he would soon 
perish and pass. 

Civilization is built out of the spiritual life of man. 
Our civilization has sprung from the supreme facts 
of God and the human soul’s immortal worth. | It is 
Christian civilization founded on Christ’s teaching. 


He revealed God to us and our own spiritual y 
and He pledged His abiding presence with us t 
end. We need have no fear of Frankens 
Monster. ‘The pessimist engendered by our 1 
Armageddon will get over his nightmare in time 
is worth noting that our present pessimist wa: 
wildest optimist before the war. It is he who 
about shouting that there could be no more wa 
earth, and that the millenium was upon us. H 
since seen the fatal bulk of Frankenstein’s Mc 
striding the earth, because he looks with the ey 
materialism now as he looked with the same eyes 
But the Monster was a wonderful god then; he i 
a pestilential devil. When our pessimist’s eyes 
have been purged of their materialistic rheun 
vision may become clearer than it is now. Only 
trust that he will not metamorphose again into t 
sane optimist he was before he witnessed Arm 
don. 

Our civilization is of supreme importance be 
it is founded on spiritual facts, and has been wr 
in the inspiration of those facts. The marvelo 
ventions we possess and enjoy are the fruits of 
Christian civilization. I believe in progress, | 
mere going somewhere or anywhere, but towarc 
definitive goal of the City of God, builded up « 
the spiritual facts that its Divine Founder made k 
tous. The marvels of industrialism and inventic 
the heritage of this spiritual life of Christian cr 
tion, the things that have been added unto us 
are not to be flung into the scrap-heap, because 
purblind pessimists are floundering in the slou 
despond into which the horrors of Armag: 
plunged them. Let these go and dwell with C 
on Sebetos. | 


The Duel 


“Love me that I may die the gentler way; 
Hate me, because thy love's too great for m 


May God be praised! I have an equal skill 
To that which nerves your thin and supple wrist 
And while our straining bodies lunge and twist 
And parry the naked blades flashed out to kill 
I worship you with insults. For. my will 
Is like your own, O dear antagonist, 
And in it strive the saint and sensualist, 
Exquisite enemies who are never still. 


I have no wish to die upon your sword; 
Nor any wish to see you die on mine. ! 
I charge you have a care, since I decline 
An easy safety. Hated and adored, 
This is a duel to the death, and when = | 
We part as friends we meet as foes again. 
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an aspect that might belong to a Land of Faerie. 
The sky is muffled with clouds that are grey and 
ick; the fields are sodden; the little girls herding 
i. cows in the pastures crouch beside the boulders, 
irging into the masses of greyness. Then, where 
| clouds have cleared away, there is a blue that 
‘kes all other blues hard or garish. Under that 
fereal blue the green and rocky hillock becomes a 
ollin Fairyland. The light radiates from the wet 
ars, from the wet stones, from the wet grasses; 
ire is a haze between us and the distant scene that 
\ike the Veil of Enchantment in the Celtic stories. 
jthis unsecular light the things we look upon have 
jumed the quality that gives Irish stories of en- 
| ntment their distinctiveness: That greyhound that 
aes towards us might be the hound of the King of 
‘ryland; the calf in the bog might be one of the 
d of kine, all white, and each with one red ear, 
t some king’s daughter demanded from a prince of 
Fairy People, and that strand below there, with 
 Phitc bird and the yellow sand taking a gleam 
in them, might be a strand in IIdatach, the Many- 
ored Land. And only in the Gadealteacht, that 
a the Irish-speaking districts of the West and the 
cth-west, can these glimpses be had that recall the 
zie of the old Irish stories. 

Vhile the sun shines there is animation on the whole 
ntryside: it is as if you can see the rushes and the 
‘rs and the oats growing. The men and women 
ear in the fields; the cocks and hens that had taken 
ter in the recesses of the furze bushes on the 
ry side of the bank go about; a robin sings. The 
't itself is animation; it seems to have a pulse 
:. Perhaps for hours the light and the animation 
; perhaps only for minutes. Then a dark cloud— 
ia cloud as overshadowed Saint Brendan’s ship, 
ng from the mariners the way to the Radiant 
‘d—comes over the field. The rain comes on 
n; a plover cries through the mist. 

0 it is in the Gadealteacht, whether in Connemara 
n Donegal. And it is not only the sky and the 
tin the sky that are strange here—the country, 
is different from other countries. A European 
eler tells me that there is only one other place in 
ope that has any likeness to these Western out- 
s—that place is Montenegro. But in Montenegro 
stones are piled up into mountains while here they 
upon the ground. There are mountains, too, but 
are not high; grasses and heather grow up their 
*, but where there has been a scraping the bare 
ite shows. One feels that the land has no busi- 
Owning so many detached rocks, stones, and 


Pa bare and uneven land sometimes takes on 
| 


| 
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A GLIMPSE OF IRISH COOPERATION 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


boulders; one thinks that this place must have been 
the rocky bed of a sea. And the stones show through 
the heather of the moor and the soft blackness of the 
bog. Stones are piled into walls, and the houses in 
that area of stones seem to be only more regularly 
formed boulders. The stones and the muffling clouds 
give the tone to this landscape, but in the greyness 
there are rowan trees with branches of bunches of 
scarlet berries, and there are fuschia hedges with their 
pendants of red and purple thriving unexpectedly here: 
seeing it, one does not wonder that “the delicate, airy 
tree of the Druids, the rowan with its berries,” has 
come so much into Gaelic myth and romance. 

The whole countryside has a heterogenous appear- 
ance; arable and grazing-land being in pockets and 
patches, a patch of brown oats slopes up with a patch 
of green that is root-crop; the heather mounts above 
both, and then, on a green pinnacle above the heather, 
a white cow grazes, the whole running down into a 
little promontory of cabbages that has the sea-water 
each side of it. They are half-acre and quarter-acre 
patches; they are crossed and re-crossed by walls that 
are piles of loose stones; these walls give the landscape 
a quaint look: it is like a diagram that a child might 
make on a slate; the cow or the horse or the ass, im- 
pounded by a square of walls looks like a beast that 
had been quaintly trapped by those villagers. The 
houses stand everywhere a few yards of ground can 
be cultivated; they are very numerous considering the 
poverty of the land. And they are better and more 
comfortable than the houses that stood hereabouts 
twenty years ago; this improvement is due to the work 
of the Congested Districts Board. 

The people of one of those houses have a field of 
potatoes, a field of oats, a field of root-crops, with 
cabbage-garden and an onion-patch. Their two cows 
have a field and a bit of a moor to graze over, and 
they can pick a bit of the ditches along the roads. In 
all, the farm has about ten acres. The people of the 
house have access to the bog for firing; they have a 
horse and a good many fowl. They have no pig, 
nor are there many who have pigs in the district; 
these little patches cannot grow enough potatoes for 
the house and for the sty, so the pig is not kept. 
Potatoes are fed to the horse. 

Making a living on a ten-acre farm in this windy 
and rainy countryside is a harassing business. It 
might not be so harassing if there was a market near 
for what the houses can most readily produce—butter 
and eggs and fowl. But there are no such markets. 
They can sell their stock at the fair—their cattle and 
sheep, but their butter and eggs and fowl they sell to 
the shopkeepers in the village or exchange for com- 
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modities. It would be impossible, I suppose, to keep 
up the struggle here if-the houses had not all, or prac 
tically all, some outside revenue. 

The young men and women go harvesting in Eng: 
land or Scotland, leaving the farms here to be worked 
by the older women and men and the young boys and 
girls. They come back with what pays the shop-debts, 
or what pays an instalment on the shop-debts, and 
buys a bag of meal and flour and seed for the next 
crop. The men and women settled in America send 
a large contribution home for Christmas. In some 
houses a girl makes what is not a low earning here, 
fifteen or eighteen shillings per week for knitted work 
that is sold through the Congested Districts centres. 
Some houses have homespuns to market, but there 
is no longer the sale of Irish homespuns that there 
was during the war and before it. 

So, on their little holdings and with their outside 
revenue, the people here make shift to live, and keep 
sturdy and upstanding. But their economic conditions 
are precarious. These nights they lie awake thinking 
of their oats and turf in the flooding rains. The loss 
of either, or considerable damage to either, would be 
a blow that they would not recover from ina year. It 
is noted how mortality amongst the old goes up with 
a poor turf supply. There has to be drying weather 
to make the sods of peat hard and lightable. If they 
remain sodden the houses can’t have good fires; no 
wood is around, and the people have nothing on their 
hearths except bits of wood dug up in the bogs with 
the damp sods of peat around them. The lack of 
warmth in the houses takes the vitality out of the old 
people, and there are many deaths amongst them in 
the year when the turf cannot be properly “reared.” 

The houses are self-contained as far as potatoes, 
milk, butter, meal, and firing are concerned. They 
are not self-contained enough, however. They have 
to go to the shops for a score of things, and the shop- 
keeper takes advantage of their harassments, their 
economic shortsightedness, indeed their extravagance. 

The Irish countryside has a very significant word 
for the shopkeeper who deals with them cunningly. 
He is ‘“‘gombeen,” a name that expresses a mean 
graspingness. Not all the shopkeepers are “‘gombeen- 
men,’’ but there are a few in every parish. The 
gombeen-man has the emporium in the village; he 
gets the farmers on his books, and then they dare not 
deal in any store but his; they never know how much 
they owe him, for he charges them interest on their 
debts. He takes their butter and eggs, but never 
gives them the full price for them. The money that 
comes from earnings abroad, the check that comes 
from America, the money got on the sale of a calf 
or cow—all goes to the gombeen-man. The exactions 
that the gombeen-man makes are harsh enough to re- 
call the landlordism of the old régime. 

Here and there an opposition is made by the estab- 
lishment of a codperative store in the village. But for 


reasons which I shall go into presently, the codpera 
store is seldom a thriving concern. 

Let us first go into a place where the coopera 
enterprise is undoubtedly thriving. This place is 
in the Gadealteacht—it is indeed the usual sort 
Irish village. In its single ramshackle street ¢ 
are many shops, and there is also one coopera 
store. 

The coéperative store is crowded, mainly with w 
en with shawls across their heads who are transac 
their business in Irish. Everything can be-bor 
here, from a pair of boots to a coffin, and everytl 
that the people have for sale can be sold in or aro 
the store. In a shed outside eggs are being collec 
and girls are testing, grading, and packing them, 
doubtful egg is permitted to go out from this cen 
Then there is a factory that is another branch of 
cooperative enterprise. Here a hundred girls, of 
type that would ordinarily emigrate to America 
Scotland, are working in a knitting factory—a fact 
that has on its walls the sacred pictures that they wc 
see in their houses and that has the same view fi 
its windows that they have over their own doors. ' 
hours here are from nine to six with an hour off in 
middle of the day. The wages paid are on an ayer 
twenty-five shillings per week; the articles prodv 
are knitted gloves, stockings, jumpers. Their mai 
is in Ireland, with outlets in Britain and America. | 
another room, card-board boxes for packing are mi 
factured, and from a window they can see the ¢ 
at the pier that does transportation for the villag 

The street is lighted by electricity, and the hoi 
in the village have the great innovation of elec’ 
lighting. The power used is from a fall of water {; 
once turned a mill. All connected with this‘ 
Operative enterprise—the store, the factory, the tri 
portation, are flourishing. 

I think of the unsuccessful codperative effon fe 
are to be noted in other villages, and I ask the manat 
of this concern—he is its originator, too—to what 
attributes their failure and his success. He was of 
opinion that the codperative stores failed in the ni 
because their management was recruited from 1 
wrong class; the codperative society went for its m1 
agement to young men trained in shops. These 1° 
are without initiative, and without initiative the « 
Operative stores go down I had been told by a tf 
keeper that the management of the codperative sif 
could not compete with the management of the villg 
shop; the shopkeeper, in most cases, had no waget 
pay out; he ran the shop himself and his wife or? 


was his assistant. The codperative store had to 
c 


for its management, and now I gathered from! 
successful coéperative manager that I was speaking 
that this management was of the wrong kind; it w) 
management that was used to taking orders. 

shopkeeper I had been speaking to thought that 
out some other cooperative enterprise near it, th 
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‘erative store was not able to keep up; a factory or 
yentre for the sale of products made a support for it. 
But I felt sure that it was the executive that really 
sinted in the success or failure of a codperative en- 
yprise in the Irish countryside. Why was it that 
|; cooperative movement by this time had not got a 
p on the distributing business in the Irish country- 
je, definitely and completely displacing the gombeen- 
n? It is because the societies have not been able 
(draw on an executive ability. Before the war a 
‘naging class was beginning to emerge; now there 
» less signs of such an emergence, I am told. The 
'truction of cooperative plants in many parts of the 
entry by the Black and Tans in their campaign of 
(risals, and the general slump in agricultural busi- 
is following the war, have made people listless about 
perative effort. There will have to be a revival 
ithe codperative movement in Ireland before an 
cutive emerges that would be capable of giving 
ployment to the people of the Gadealteacht and of 
rating them from the gombeen-man. 

reland exports her executive ability, chiefly to 
erica: the man who has created a chain of co- 
rative businesses in this little village is of the same 
2 as the couple of Irishmen who have created the 
sn-store grocery business in America. Probably he 
»would have emigrated only for his patriotism and 
strong feeling for the poor of these western places. 
went into the codperative movement originally in 
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order to make good conditions for labor hereabouts. 
In spite of the opposition of the shopkeepers, and of 
a priest even, he has built up a business in this stony 
place that now has a turn-over of above £90,000 a 
year. And it is a business run by the people for the 
people. 

The people, feeling the harshness of the gombeen- 
man, and knowing the bitterness of having to send 
their young boys and girls to work abroad for a few 
pounds return, realize the necessity for codperative 
effort that would give a factory and a store to their 
neighborhood. The danger is that many efforts will 
be made with small capital and little executive ability, 
and that there will be failures that will check and 
discredit the movement. Ireland will have to get into 
the way of recognizing executive ability and of getting 
such ability into the codperative movement. 

And if there is one thing more than another that 
should urge the Irish people to create cooperative fac- 
tories and stores here, it is the sight that may be wit- 
nessed at any of the fairs in the Gadealteacht. The 
men and women have come into the little town to sell 
their cattle and sheep; some of the women have 
brought bundles of homespuns to sell at the fair. And 
now they are all crowding round carts that have on 
them second-hand clothes that men are auctioning off. 
It is surely humiliating to see these fine peasant people 
bidding eagerly for the cast-off clothes of the workers 
in the Scotch and English cities. 


: AQUINAS ON THE STAGE 


| By THOMAS M. 


\, NE of the healthiest signs of the intellectual 
J conversion of France to what Frenchmen call 
| “integral Catholicism,” by which they mean 
uth that not only governs the lives of individuals 
also the art, science, economics and politics of the 
m—is the growing eagerness with which its lead- 
ninds are battling for the spread of that philos- 
‘and theology which more than eighty Popes have 
up as typically Catholic, and which our reigning 
iff Pius XI, on June 29, 1923, in his Studiorum 
sm, proclaimed an adequate remedy for the newest 
3 and a sure solution of the testiest problems of 
ige and civilization. Whilst the average French- 
—€specially in the rural districts—is rather in- 
vent and ignorant about the treatment meted out 
te Church by la douce France, the outstanding 
olic thinkers, realizing that all betterment must 
down from the élite to the masses, and not vice 
» are leaving no stone unturned to bring about 
ithusiastic return to that philosophical and the- 
tal outlook which because of its native cogency, 
ying clearness and alluring inclusiveness has 
ts to captivate those laymen who are intellectually 


SCHWERTNER 


prepared to see its beauty, wisdom, sanity, safety and 
actuality. Thus it happens that contemporary France 
is teaching the world that the philosophy and theology 
of St. Thomas are not a piece of purely ecclesiastical 
furniture, equipment or panoply. No other country 
in the world today has so many and such distinguished 
lay Thomists. The Revue des Jeunes, which appears 
twice monthly, proves that Aquinas can be understood 
by the younger generation of Catholic thinkers and 
that his viewpoint may be made to square with what 
we fondly consider unescapably contemporaneous. 
This sprightly review which always touches with in- 
sight and enlightenment grave questions of the day, 
bears out an old contention of the Schools that no 
human problem—except, of course, the purely 
mechanical and physical—but was foreseen and touched 
upon by the Angelical. M. Jacques Maritain, Pro- 
fessor at the Institut Catholique, Paris, and M. 
Etienne Gilson, Professor at the Sorbonne—both lay- 
men—are thinkers whom all the world listens to even 
if they happen to be the great lay-protagonists of 
Thomism in France today. 

Now the theatre has come out openly in favor of. 
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St. Thomas though it need not be insisted upon that 
the younger generation of Catholic playwrights—Paul 
Claudel, Charles Perrault, Francis Jammes, Charles 
Peguy, Charles Maurras and others—are consistently 
Thomistic and openly profess to be so. But it re- 
mained for M. Henri Gheon, in his Le Triomphe de 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin, to show that just as the moral 
physiognomy of St. Thomas has suffered at the hands 
of biographers who were bent on exalting his intel- 
lectuality at the price of his humanity, so the dramatic 
elements of the Angelical’s life and achievements in the 
Schools are fit materials for the playwright whose 
learning and historical imagination are supple enough 
to portray in understandable terms what was no doubt 
the greatest intellectual tourney in the history of 2,000 
years—and what is greater and more significant still, 
a tourney whose last blow has not yet been delivered 
and whose final term has not yet been attained. This 
miracle play was written for a group of students of 
Lille, where it was presented in the Jesuit College, 
on March 6, 1924, and subsequently repeated in Brus- 
sels and other large cities with such undisguised 
success that the author was prevailed upon to give 
his manuscript to the public as his contribution to the 
sixth centenary celebrations in honor of the canon- 
ization of the Angelic Doctor ordered by Pope Pius 
XI. M. Gheon has achieved the rare distinction of 
having added to literature a piece of writing quite 
unigue with which there is nothing to compare but the 
Latin ‘‘comedy” presented in the Dominican Convent 
of Lerins in 1615, and the ‘‘drama”’ (preserved in the 
Vittorio Emmanuele Library of Rome) about which 
E. Monaci speaks in the fifth volume of the Rendiconti 
of the Royal Academy dei Lincei. 

M. Henri Gheon is well known in France as one of 
the farseeing playwrights who are laboring to bring 
a clean breath to the stage. Against the livid realism 
of contemporary French drama and the debasement 
of the French intellect by purely ocular representations 
he opposes plays built broadly and frankly on medi- 
aeval- models where allegory and symbolism are al- 
lowed to take the place of the extravagantly specta- 
cular and obvious. Realizing that the drama grew out 
of the liturgy of the Church—a fact which Walter 
Pater never tired of proclaiming—he is not afraid to 
confine himself to purely Catholic themes. His heroes 
are the men and women of the “integral life,” the 
vita nuova—the saints, many of whom were not un- 
fitted to do great things in the world just because they 
had done greater things for God; the saints whose life 
stories brim with poetry just because they saw hidden 
meanings everywhere in nature, and heard celestial 
songs from the tongues of brooks and trees; saints 
who glorified the commonplace things of life by an 
uncommon devotion to high ideals. This is the very 
soul and ethos of the new and Catholic school of 
drama in France today. And that there are enough 
men still ensouled with a love for the finer things of 


the spirit to warrant this young generation to go 
with its work is plain from the welcome given th 
revived and modernized miracle plays in the thes 
built expressly for the Guild of Catholic Playwrig 
in Paris and other large cities of France. M. Gh 
has presented in his St. Maurice, a glowing, pictures 
and moving exposition of the sanctities and utilitie; 
Christian obedience as the queen of the virtues. 

his Bergére au Pays des Loups he has gathered 
poetry of France on the very spot where Chate 
briand drank it in all its purity. In his Pauvre s 
I’ Escalier he has done for St. Alexis something 
comparably finer than Cardinal Wiseman e 
achieved. Anatole France confessed once that in 
tenth year he dreamed of being a saint and to this 
sought a hermitage where he prepared himeaie 
great sacrifices for God. But these sentiments 
pearing in Saint Satyre would have been finer 
he been able to read early 1 in life Le Pauvre sot 
Escalier where youth is fired to a white glow with| 
spirit of sacrifice and where are heard as if in ¢ 
sounds from Heaven. Gheon’s Jeux et Miracles r 
le Peuple Fidele contains a variety of pieces not 
ways hagiographical or quasi-liturgical. But t: 
dominant note is identical—to press the stage intol 
service of the Church, and to teach our mod 
generation which, with its movie mind refuses to th 
and, therefore, must be educated in righteous 
through the eye, that there are sanctities in every | 
of life if we are but willing to make the initial | 

secration and oblation of ourselves. These precy 

lessons were learned in the bitter school of the trenc 
For M. Gheon is one of the convertis of France: 
he has shown so beautifully and poignantly in 
L’Homme Né de la Guerre which is an autobiogril 
that need not blush to stand beside the Centurio' 
Ernest Psichari and the Confessions of Geos 
Duhamel, to mention only two of the many youths | 
in the acme of affliction on the chalk-fields of 

native land discovered that they had hearts of : 
under uniforms that were not quite as muddy as i 
had made their own lives. 
_Le Triomphe de St. Thomas d’Aquin is divi 
into three acts. The Prologue, which is a tou’ 
force of vocal beauty with which Drinkwater’s f 
logue to Abraham Lincoln cannot be compared, ust 
us into a cathedral choir, at the far end of which |? 
altar upon which stand a cross and lighted candli | 
signify the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. | 
Church appears on the stage clamoring for a defed 
—for a compeer of such Fathers of the Chute ‘ 
Iraenaeus, Basil, Chrysostem, Athanasius, Jern 
Ambrose, Denis the Areopagite, Augustine and (t 
erine of Alexandria. All these in gorgeous ecclila 
tical robes are ranged around the altar, and tt 
having sung the Veni Creator, they witness an ‘9 
ment of Lucifer with Pride and Concupiscence wh # 
to seduce the youthful Thomas who stands thei ? 
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yst shyly in his white Dominican habit. Failing in 
s, Lucifer summons False Faith and False Reason. 
t Thomas resists their sophistries, and the first act 
24s with the Adoro Te or the Tantum Ergo. 
Reason occupies the centre of the stage at the open. 
1; of the second act and summons Heraclitus of 
Ehesus, Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle and Averroes, 
iafraid at such an array of philosophers, Thomas 
is them frankly for an expression of their conception 
life. With a significant gesture he grasps the hand 
) Aristotle, at which the Arabian Doctors and Aver- 
vs fall into a hot discussion. Bidding them begone, 
[omas then welcomes St. Paul, who carries the book 
)the Scriptures, and St. Augustine. Then he makes 
| solemn consecration of his life to the defense of the 
Jurch—with that dignity and gallantry which one 


“ 


yuld expect from a youth in whose veins mingled the 
yrrior’s blood of Norman barons and Hohenstauffen 
iperors. A beautiful tableau shows us Thomas writ- 
1 his Summa—Faith, kneeling, holds the Scriptures; 
tason stands beside him, and the Fathers of the 


| 


Jarch form a circle around the altar which serves 
‘the background of the stage. A trickle of severe 
i3i¢c runs through the hall. Thomas falls into an 
casy. A solemn Voice speaks—‘‘Thomas thou hast 
itten well of me,” just as a Voice spake from the 
pernacle of San Domenico, in Naples, to the saint 
whe long ago. 

‘he third act opens with the Miserere or the De 
ifundis. This is the most original and most spec- 
lar part of the play. The Church deplores, in 
se, the fact that men no longer study the great 
logians, and begs Thomas for assistance. Lucifer 
fears on the scene in the guise of a university 
fessor. He tries to persuade Modern Man 
ating a pilgrim’s garb and carrying a lantern) to 
pt a creed (croyance). Common Sense comes on 
scene. Then Lucifer summons all the philosophical 
ems which have troubled the mind of man through- 
ithe ages—Universal Doubt, Transcendental Ego- 
: Absolutism, Monism, Immanence, Pragmatism 
Modernism. Just as the latter seems on the point 
‘apturing Modern Man and Common Sense, the 
rch quickly comes to the rescue. At her appear- 
jall are filled with horror for she makes them see 
‘fer in the guise of the professor. Thomas 
“ounces in a calm but peremptory voice fatal 
themas at which the various philosophic systems 
( Then he addresses himself to Common Sense 
‘Reason to fix for him the limits of their powers. 
implores Modern Man to accept their guidance 
ibly, and thus give up his intellectual curiosity and 
2. Then Thomas blesses all who are still upon 
stage. The Fathers of the Church, forming in a 
laphant procession, chant the Lauda Sion as the 
iin falls. 

‘ich is in baldest outline one of the most remark- 
[literary and philosophical achievements of our 


| 


day in Christian literature. The language throughout 
is clear with that purely Gallic limpidity which defies 
imitation or translation. There is a tonal perfection, 
a sonority which Gheon must have learned from 
Corneille or Moliére in the verse which the Church 
(alone of all the actors) uses. There is an accom- 
modation of sound to sense that is really marvelous 
and reminds one forcibly of Poe at his best. The 
vocal riot in Lucifer’s speeches is marked as also the 
unctuous sinuosity in the sophistries of the heretics. 
A man ignorant of French could easily catch the 
dominant idea of the speakers from the tonal effects 
of their speeches. The extreme archaism of pre- 
Christian philosophers is abundantly apparent in their 
speeches as also the most finely shaded verbal nuances 
of the modern philosophers. There is a sustained 
lyricism when called for, and a tone at times almost 
familiar and conversational. The comic rubs elbows 
with the sacred. Theological teaching has become 
highly and naturally dramatic without recourse to stage 
tricks and makeshifts but solely through the wizardry 
of words. 

But M. Gheon achieves his greatest success in 
presenting the various systems which St. Thomas re- 
jects. Here we have the real genius of the man 
revealed and his remarkable power of synthesizing in 
a few words the leading ideas of a system. In this 
selection of the core idea of the various philosophical 
systems he was greatly assisted by M. Jacques Mar- 
itain. We have here the history of philosophy in 
dramatic form. The directive idea of each system 
is presented in tabloid form. The theories of Hera- 
clitus and Parmenides are presented in a vesture that 
is as superb and gorgeous as anything William James 
ever wrote. I know of no better summation of the 
cardinal points of these two philosophers. M. Gheon 
caricatures not the thought but the aberrations of the 
Moderns in that comic way which just because it is 
French never permits itself to descend to the bur- 
lesque. There is a kind of university buffoonery, a 
kind of university horseplay (called at the Ecole Nor- 
male le canular) in the way he dresses the char- 
acters representing various philosophic systems of 
thought. Thus Universal Doubt is shown as a clown 
with folded arms, having an enormous head without 
eyes, nose or ears; the Phenomena are little enomes; 
Practical Reason is a marble woman; Transcendental 
Egoism a Teuton warrior: Absolutism the Hindu 
goddess Siva; Immanence a bayadére; Monism a 
dragon green as the sea; Pragmatism an American of 
the latest Broadway cut, and Modernism a courtier 
ecclesiastic. Perhaps the system of Kant’s Pure Rea- 
son could not have been better represented than as “‘a 
feminine monster of white pasteboard, surmounted 
by an enormous round head, with a human face from 
which protrude cog wheels. It has on its nose very 
large spectacles with colored glasses, one red, the other 
green, and is able to turn on and off, at will, an elec- 
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tric bulb placed behind each glass. It holds in its 
hand a lever by which it sets in motion the cog wheels.” 
One can see at a glance that Gheon is trying to show by 
this intricate mechanism the hopeless complications of 
the Kantian system. How could the Kantian categories 
and a priori forms be better hinted at than by the 
colored glasses? M. Bergson fares no better at the 
hands of Gheon for his Perpetual Immanence is rep- 
resented by “a veiled nymph, draped in iridescent 
diaphanous materials, holding on her right shoulder 
like a pitcher a fountain of crystal, and resting her 
hand on a round basin from which a small jet of water 
shoots up and down rythmically.” Never has al- 
legorical picturization gone further. Bergson must 
have no sense of humor at all if he cannot see the 
glorious and hilarious parody of his system in this 
nymph. 

This play of M. Gheon is an intellectual drama. 


AUNT SARAH’S SAMPLERS 


By HUGH pe BLACAM | 


round one day for a subject out of which he 

could draw a mighty pother of words—like a 
conjuror whipping colored paper out of a borrowed 
hat—for such is the whole art of essay-writing; and 
he asked his charlady, who happened to be sweeping 
about, if she could make any suggestion. She said, 
brightly—‘‘What about the weather?’’—but he said 
the public was sick of that subject, besides which he 
had written about it too often already. Then she 
chewed the corner of her apron, like Fionn mac Cuail 
chewing his thumb of wisdom in the Irish legends, and 
at last asked—‘‘Why not say something about sam- 
plers, Sir?—-They were all the talk when I was a 
girl.” Alas! the poor man did not know what samplers 
were. So much for your modern education. 

Not that I could define a sampler myself. If you 
asked me to distinguish a Corinthian amphore from a 
piece of Wedgwood jasper, I might essay an answer; 
but if you showed me some woollen design worked on 
canvas, I could not tell you whether it was a sampler 
proper or not. Before I sat down to pen this disserta- 
tion, I consulted encyclopedias, both those in book- 
cases and those on legs; but I could come by no secure 
definition. 

This much, however, I do know—that in the old 
days, when girls were given “accomplishments” in- 
stead of education, and studied music, embroidery, 
Latin and Italian, instead of political economy, short- 
hand and typewriting; when they read Scott and Byron 
instead of Wells and Garvice—that in those backward, 
benighted times, they used to begin their needlework 
by practising stitches with colored wool on canvas, 
picking out simple designs, such as stars, spiders and 


A CERTAIN famous essay-writer was casting 


_man, with the gemmed breastplate and the flol 


For its own beauty, its own originality of concep 
its clear brief statement of many systems of diver 
and diverging thought, its Catholic orthodoxy, its 
expression of Thomistic concepts, its omnipresent 
erence which amounts almost to liturgical awe, 
deft portrayal of the character and intellectual , 
plexion of St. Thomas Aquinas, we know nothing 
can compare with M. Gheon’s Le Triomphe de 
Thomas d’Aquin. It should be translated forth 
by a capable hand for presentation in our colleges 
seminaries and those cultured circles where men 
willing to think hard on important—all importa 
questions. ‘Thomas Aquinas has been in the sc 
cathedra these many centuries and bids fair to ret 
there until the end of time. M. Gheon has led 
upon the stage whence none can put him off, wh 
no man with a respect for truth and a love for be 
will try to hiss him off. 


the ABC. The little lasses used to preserve 
first essays in their homely craft and frame tl 
which designs were known as samplers, being san’ 
of the little girls’ skill-to-be. Collectors pay big p| 
for old-world specimens of this juvenile art, and. 
oldest sampler preserved in our museums dates | 
to the days of King Charles. 

What I cannot tell you is, when a sampler ceasi 
be a sampler. The designs that hang upon our i 
are sometimes more ambitious than juvenile bi 
nings. Yonder see, woolly flowers cluster around, 
the ABC, but the motto ‘God Bless Our Home” ) 
of the s’s being twisted backwards, but no matte: 
and the ladies of the house are not agreed a 
whether this is a true sampler or not. Who shal 
cide when ladies disagree? One holds that a san! 
must give a sample only, and that this finished nt 
is more than a sample, another . . . But let thal 

In a shrine-like alcove there hens another ‘¢ 
of woolwork—a picture, no less. The theme is s1 
tural—the infant Samuel at the knee of the 
priest Eli, who sits in the dim splendor of the Ter) 
You must stand far back, so that the little 4 
squares merge and blend like the tiny points of 


ture in the newspaper; and then it is an effective piu 
enough, with the beautiful youthful figure, shar" 
in green tunic and pink limb, against the statelyo 


beard. How little the tints have faded since 
Sarah worked it—I dare not say how long ag: 
When her dear old eyes light on this treasured J 
d’ art, the sunny mornings (for they rose early 1 
aunt’s youth, and that without playing tricks on t# 
selves with the clock)—the sunny mornings, 1/4 
‘a 
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yen she worked by her country window in the quiet, 
ytorless world, come back in memory, and you and 
nd our world fade. 

Aunt Sarah turns up her nose—if I may so allude 
«that classic feature—when our later generations 
yiduce their artistic achievements. Cousin Jane 
ynts landscapes and still-life, and hangs her pictures 
fzertain shows. Fiddlesticks !|—what people can see 
these trumpery daubs, Aunt Sarah cannot make 
|: they have no meaning, no character. Cows might 
k at them with satisfaction, noting what good 
iture might be enjoyed in the Long Acre Field; 
| what is there for a Christian in a bit of grass, I ask 
¢ ?—As for our Canadian cousin, Marion, who came 
‘r and insisted on taking all our photographs— 
7, Aunt Sarah wouldn’t give you two pence-ha’ 
«ny for the lot, showing off these modern fashions 
it the girls are wearing, and those frightful plus, 
|; . . . well, you know what, on the men. 

f you should ingratiate yourself with my aunt, be- 
jneither a young gadabout nor an old frump, rising 
f the sun, recreating yourself with nice quiet walks 
he country, instead of fussing and racing about in 
tasty, smelly motor-car; enjoying Schubert and 
adelssohn, and closing horrified ears to the shock- 
pan-and-kettle clatter that passes for music today: 
|, perhaps, she will show you another treasured 
ipler—if it be correctly so called. 

¢ hangs in my aunt’s little work-room, where no 
y else goes, save on honored invitation. In this 
‘tment you will find the old tea canisters of ex- 
lite wood with shining locks, wherein the elder 
ration guarded the precious grains of Eastern mer- 
dee, old chairs, a strange old desk, a powder- 
\ with erased initials, and other little family relics, 


| 


| By D. W. 


“1S a commonplace to say that the life of modern 
times is too external. Life has been turned inside 
out; or rather it has been flattened out, so that 
5No inside, but only an outside. Man, that curious 
‘ure round whom material things ought to re- 
+ Now prefers to revolve round the material 
s he has invented. Man, who in the natural 
* of events should lie at the centre of the human 
‘Tse, now lies somewhere on the outskirts of the 
itse. It is a serious question how long either man 
laeton can stand up under this unusual treat- 


’ 


'd just as life is too external, the method com- 
vused to reform it is too external. The modern 
mer wants to save the world from ruin; but he 
) to save it by giving it more of the same thing 
aas brought it to the verge of ruin. He wants 


or 
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each with its story. Look up: behold a plain old 
frame of the sort the old craftsmen made, and in it 
a black field of wool, straggled over with white flowers 
and green stalks and leaves. Those flowers, I think, 
are like the flowers of heraldry, unknown to botany; 
but say it not, if you would not displease. This typical 
old sampler (if it really is a sampler, as I said before) 
is set in the same frame and glass that received it 
away back in the seventeen-hundreds, when Aunt 
Sarah’s father’s grandmother finished it, with gentle 
fingers that are dust this hundred years, though the 
flowers (as you see) bloom still unfaded. 

If Aunt Sarah is in confidential mood, perhaps she 
will tell you the story of that woolly picture’s work- 
ing. She will tell you how our ancestress was courted 
by a Celtic youth from the mountainy country west- 
ward, much to the disapproval of the house, for rea- 
sons that are not recorded; how she was forbidden to 
go forth about the green land, and sat lonely in her 
chamber, working this sampler; and how she looked 
forth, one sunny morning, at a whistled call, to see her 
hero, with saddled steeds, and climbed through the 
casement to him, and fled. . . . They were forgiven, 
of course, later on, quite comme il faut, and then this 
sampler was finished and framed, and they all lived 
happily ever after—at least, let us hope so. 

Paint your daubs and take your snap-shots, you 
young people, Aunt Sarah says; and she only hopes you 
will have great-grandchildren to look on your fading 
handiwork with pious affection. But mark her words: 
don’t you go eloping like that lady of old times, for 
elopements are highly unsuitable for such people as 
we see about us today. Elopements and samplers both 
belong to the past: they are forgotten arts, not to be 
meddled with further. 


THE REFORM OF REFORM 


FISHER 


to bring about improvement and salvation; but he 
wants to bring it about by government, by business, 
or by public opinion. He wants to bring it about by 
some external agency; by some vague abstraction or 
some fantastic piece of machinery. He suffers from 
the disease he sets out to remedy; and he usually ends 
by aggravating the disease. 

This being true, the modern method of reform must 
be reformed by being made more internal. It must be 
made to go to the centre of things, which is very much 
like going to the root of things. The centre and 
root of all things human is obviously man himself. 
‘Produce the men; the results will follow.” The 
mcdern reformer can learn a useful lesson from this 
wise remark found somewhere in Whitman. 

But it is important, not only to go to man, but 
also to go to the centre of man. Now, the centre 
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of man is without any doubt his rational and spiritual 
nature. So long as you do not reach that, you do not 
reach more than his exterior. If you can reach that 
point, you stand some chance of reaching the real 
human being, and of effecting a real reform. To put 
the thing in another way, you stand some chance of 
producing a human being; for you can produce a 
human being only by producing a rational and spiritual 
being. 

How then is the reformer to go to work? What 
is the true logic of his procedure? I can only point 
out very briefly the main steps of his procedure, and 
the order in which they follow each other. These 
steps are not difficult to discover, at least in their 
general outline. They are, indeed, difficult to take. 
And they are especially difficult to take, if, as usually 
happens with the modern reformer, we try to take 
them out of their proper and natural order. 

The first step for any reformer to take is to re- 
form himself. If he does not go to work on himself, 
it is hard to see how he can operate successfully else- 
where. Let us credit him with a desire to produce ra- 
tional and spiritual beings, that is, human beings. If 
he himself is not such a being, he cannot be expected 
to recognize such beings when he sees them, and he 
certainly cannot be expected to produce them. The 
first step he can take toward the restoration of spirit- 
ual life, and incidentally toward the salvation of civi- 
lization, is the restoration of spiritual life within him- 
self. In this first step, each reformer, and for that 
matter each human being, must disestablish in his 
own person the false life that merely drifts in re- 
sponse to the force of external circumstance; he must 
establish the life that acts in response to what Milton 
called “‘the force of reason and convincement.” At 
least he should assent to its establishment. This great 
truth is summed up in the religious formula that 
spiritual life begins with an act of repentance. 

The second step for any reformer to take is to re- 
form other people. The modern man welcomes this 
second step. He is ready to reform other people; 
in fact, he is so ready that he usually reforms them, 
without having paused to reform himself. 

He consequently falls into a characteristic modern 
mistake. Having never experienced rational and 
spiritual life in his own person, he sets out to produce 
it in other persons on a totally false assumption. He 
is not familiar with the love of truth; but he is fa- 
miliar with opinion. He is, perhaps, not particularly 
familiar with the hunger and thirst after righteousness; 
but he is familiar with a certain standard of safe and 
sane external conduct. So the modern man takes 
it for granted that the love of truth and justice is only 
another name for the love of a certain type of opinion, 
and of a certain type of external response. And from 
this notion he passes to a similar notion of the proper 
way to bring these blessings to mankind in general. 
He sets about producing the love of reason and of 


righteousness in other people, by the only process 1 
which he is familiar, namely, the process of large s 
manufacture. He reforms other people by machin 
He produces human beings, that is, rational 
spiritual beings, by the well-known method of qu: 
production. The modern reformer goes to worl 
produce on a large scale in other people his own 
erally unreasonable opinion and unreasonable mod 
behavior; and he goes to work either by legal er 
ment, or by the modern arts of suggestion and re 
tion, known as propaganda. 

Obviously the modern reformer must be refort 
He must be induced to retrace his steps. Her 
be made to take the first step first, and then the se 
step. If he did this, he would discover that the « 
modity he is dealing with does not consist of opir 
and still less of external behavior. He would 
cover that spiritual life is indeed a species of lif 
tendency of faith and valuation. And he would 
cover that it cannot be produced in other peopl 
external manufacture. Spiritual life, in fact, like 
life, can be produced only by a process of inner b 
or inner generation. It can be produced in o 
people, only by those in whom it is already pre: 

One side of the failure of the modern worl 
grasp these obvious facts, is the failure of mo 
leadership. It is quite common to hear men der 
the fact that there are no great leaders. Th: 
natural enough; for great leaders are men who po: 
great spiritual life and activity, and awaken ¢ 
measure of the same thing in the masses of man} 
At the present moment, the men who functi 
leaders are, generally speaking, not men who po 
any spiritual life and activity, or possess it in! 
abundance. They do not understand reason a 


tice; the only thing they understand is public opi 
At their worst, they manufacture public opinic 
order to meet the actual demands of private inte; 
and, at their best, they manufacture it to meet! 
future and possible demands of public opinion. | 
their best, these men move ceaselessly in a vit 
circle. They do not at any point fix their eye on! 
thing lasting or universal; that is, on anything! 
could afford a basis of leadership. 

The new leaders, if they ever appear, will do | 
the old leaders did. One of the first things they 
do will be to emancipate themselves from the vit 
circle of public opinion. In the phrase used by V? 
ington, they will “raise a standard to which | 
and the honest can repair.” ‘They will raise the si! 
ard, not of private interest, or of public opinion! 
the standard of reason and justice. ‘They ie: 
ceive the great truth that the way to restore thei: 
of leadership is to restore the fact of spiritual 
and activity. And they will make a beginnin 
restoring it in themselves. 

The third step for any reformer to take is t 
form the various departments of civilized exisi2 


is obvious, I am using the word reformer in a very 
ad sense. The great leader, here, would have to 
yress, and assist others to express, the new spiritual 
‘nent in art, in philosophy, and in religion. But as 


- 


ards the more obvious needs of the moment, he 
‘ld have to express, and assist others to express, 
} same ferment of rational and spiritual life in a 
+ outer structure of social, political and economic 
‘tence. 

will not attempt to say precisely what the re- 
yner should do at this point. But the general out- 
: of his duty is plain enough. He is trying to pro- 
> human beings; and he is presumably trying to 
‘duce a place wherein the existence of such beings 
ossible. ‘This determines the axiom on which all 
(ern reform ought to be grounded. ‘The chief 
iness of the reformer, for some time to come, will 
-o make the world a safe place for human beings. 
‘rapidly ceasing to be such a place. The reformer 
nld bend his efforts toward making the world a 


.e where politics respects the rights of man, not the 
‘ts of money and machinery. He should turn his 
‘gy toward making the world a place where trade 


)industry revolve round human beings, not where 


\ 


\ N ANY misty autumn morning between the 
years 1822 and 1826, when Paris was still the 
' French capital of a French nation, and not yet 
. ae and café for the world’s wastrels and 
isticates, a hackney coach would leave the rue 
‘b and turn in to the gloomy quadrangle of La 
ite. At the rumble of its wheels the great hospital 
's would fly open and nurses and internes, as 
gh some princely visitor, long expected, were at 
{, Tush to proffer their services. From the musty 
hs of the cabriolet a figure, pathetic in its bizar- 
» Would emerge. Short to dwarfishness, draped 
long cloak whose ends trailed on the humid pave- 
, it was crowned by an enormous cocked hat whose 
projected beyond the narrow shoulders, and 
‘da little heavily on a gold-headed cane nearly 
llas the staff of a drum major. When the panoply 
Oak and hat and cane had been surrendered, a 
Ae man of early middle age stood under the 
mps with which the dark hall was lighted. Across 
‘h, pale forehead, wasted by long days and nights 
udy, the tumbled brown hair clustered in untidy 
ears, The nose was long, the lips thin and 
ed, the eyes, blue-grey and luminous, almost 
‘nin their deep sockets. The slight fingers. were 
‘ed in rings, a bunch of seals of heroic size hung 
7 the flaps of the old-fashioned waistcoat. Dr. 
nec, the glory of the medical faculty of Paris 
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human beings revolve round trade and industry. He 
should address himself to the task of making the 
world a place where the individual man draws his life 
in some measure from within himself, and not entirely 
from government and public opinion. In brief, the 
business of the reformer at the present moment is to 
arrest the extirpation of human life by matter and 
machinery. 

His chief concern is to create an outer order of 
civilization, within which rational and spiritual life 
can exist and flourish, and within which it can maintain 
a certain degree of dominance. 

But the central thing the reformer must produce is 
belief in spiritual life and activity. As we have seen, 
he will need to have a good deal of belief in it himself. 
He will have to believe in it for its own sake; he will 
also have to believe in it for the sake of its power to 
order the outer aspects of human existence. And in 
this latter matter, he can derive a certain confirmation 
from human history. He can see that spiritual life 
and activity has in the past, when it has been suffi- 
ciently intense, built great structures of civilized ex- 
istence. And he can draw from this a partial justifica- 
tion of his belief that it can do a similar thing again. 


A. CRUSADER OF CHARITY 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


and France, had arrived to hold his daily clinic. 

The procession forms. Heralded by nursing sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, whose white cornettes are wider 
than anything save the corners of his own cocked hat, 
and followed by thirty doctors and students from all 
over Europe, the great little doctor passes from ward 
to ward. At each he addresses a courteous word to 
the nurse in charge, notes that the windows, which he 
has ordered kept open, still let in the saving air, though 
it be only the raw air of a Paris fall morning, or that 
the sea weed which he has ordered from his native 
Brittany (for he has his professional superstitions ) 
lies here and there upon tables freshly damped with 
salt water. At the first bed visited, he draws from his 
pocket a little trumpet-shaped instrument of wood in 
two pieces, and screwing them together, presses his 
ear to the larger end, moving it here and there upon 
the bared chest. As he listens he speaks slowly and 
deliberately, and pencils move busily over pads, jotting 
down the golden words. Sometimes it is noted that 
the words are in Latin, and then, woe to those whose 
classical education has been neglected. Whenever this 
happens eyes that are full of meaning seek one another. 
With a delicacy whose source lies deep in his humane 
heart, the great doctor is using the language of the 
dead to conceal their hopelessness from those who 
are dying. 

The rue du Bac is not far from the rue Jacob. Here 
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until a few years ago, on a second story of the big 
block of buildings known as the “Foreign Missions” 
which recent improvements have swept away, a little 
chapel existed, dedicated to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and St. Clare. It was “‘a modest and discreet 
oratory, panneled in oak with narrow gilt mouldings, 
and with a tiny closet adjoining that served as sac- 
risty.”” Week by week, in this obscure sanctuary, hidden 
away in the heart of restless Paris, as a secret regret is 
hidden in a life of splendor and success, the same figure 
that had a few hours ago passed from bed to bed, 
carrying the sentence of life and death, might be seen, 
prostrate before the tabernacle, and seeking strength 
where alone strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Through “the single window, looking on the rue de 
Babylone” the roar of the great godless city of Bal- 
zac’s Paris reaches the ear in a muffled monotone. The 
red lamp flickers and floats. In the shadows the gentle 
ghosts of men who have prayed here before setting out 
on the long journey that had the gallows and torture 
stake as its goal, hover and own a brother soul. No 
one of them all died more truly a martyr to Christian 
charity than Réné Theodore Hyacinth Laennec, the 
great physician to whose genius and devotion the 
White Plague first yielded up its mysteries, and the 
centenary of whose election to the chair of Clinical 
Medicine at the Collége de France was celebrated with 
oficial pomp a few months ago. 

He was born on the 17 of February, at Quimperlé, 
the historic capital of Lower Brittany, and under the 
shadow of the great granite cathedral, whose chancel, 
bent to one side, reminds the pious Breton that the 
Savior bowed His head on the cross before giving up 
His Soul. His father was a member of an old judicial 
family, a poet and boon companion and a queer mix- 
ture of spendthrift and miser. “Joy of the street— 
Sorrow at home!” says a local proverb. Left mother- 
less at the dawn of the Revolution, little Réné was 
adopted, first by an uncle who was vicar-general of the 
diocese of Tréguier, and subsequently by another uncle, 
Guillaume Laennec, a well-known physician of Nantes. 
His childhood passed amid the nightmare of Carrier’s 
consulship, when the Loire floated thick with corpses 
and chain shot mowed down the victims of the Terror 
by scores. On the square in front of his uncle’s house 
the guillotine stood, en permanence for months, and 
the journey between home and school had to be made 
by roundabout routes in order that heartrending 
scenes of blood and violence might be spared the child’s 
eyes. One memory of this saturnalia of disorder never 
left Laennec’s memory. On June 8, 1794, he was 
pulled out of bed, and with a sword strapped to his 
side, and by the light of bonfires and rockets, forced 
to take part in the impious festival of the Supreme 
Being. 

When Laennec came to Paris in 1800, after three 
years’ study at the Hotel-Dieu of Nantes. and a brief 
experience as assistant surgeon in the ‘‘infernal 


columns” that were pacifying Chouan Brittany, 
must have been a martyrdom to a Catholic and R 
ist, the twilight of the middle ages still rested 
medical practice. A report drawn up by the 
Cuvier, for Napoleon’s eyes, upon the progre 
medicine since 1789 sufhiciently states the case wl 
admits—‘‘Observations have remained fragmer 
and the regular assignment of alterations judge 
certain apparent characteristics is all we can hope 
In other words, accurate diagnosis was non-exi: 
There were two main schools of medicine in ] 
That of La Salpétriére, under Pinel, was theo 


_and engaged almost exclusively in the classificatic 


diseases. At La Charité, Corvisart, Bayle an 
great Dupuytren (‘‘first of surgeons and last of m 
were busying themselves with morbid anatomy, 
scant reference to symptomatology in the living 
suffering subject. At the Collége de France, it 
words of one of Laennec’s biographers, “‘medicins 
the prey of metaphysical theories, and all the di 
tions of the systematic spirit, or else. given ov 
empiricism pure and simple.” 

It would be impossible, within the limits of ana 
written by a layman for laymen, to attempt to trac 
successive steps by which Laennec acquired the ma 
over diagnosis that was his at the end of his too. 
life. The list of obscure diseases identified or 
explored by him may be found in any medical en 
pedia. Genius defies analysis. Doubtless in his 
a sixth sense that appears once or twice in a ge 
tion of practitioners, was at work. The verdi 
professional biographers is unanimous upon the re! 
tion his researches worked in medical knowledge. | 
fore Laennec’” (Dr. Gley, of the Collége de F; 
thus sums up his work) “there were medical sys 
Only since Laennec, a clinical method.” He er 
pulmonary pathology, says Dr. Rouxeau, “du ni 
—from the void. His industry was superhuman. | 
won the two prizes, for surgery and medicine, of. 
by the Institute, in his first year, and lectured on P 


logical anatomy before taking his doctorate. | 
idea of his application may be gained from thef 
that every one of his first 400 autopsies was the st} 
for voluminous notes. It was his custom, he says; 
the words are all the more heart-rending for ccl 
from the mouth of so humane a man—to take sj 
note of symptoms in cases marked for a fatal ter! 
tion with a view to using the knowledge thus acqit 
upon the dissecting table later. He was probabl| 
first anatomist to fully realize that malignant 03 
isms like normal ones have a vitality of their 0 
sort of life in death, and that the deadly successi1 
their development. may be studied and prognostit 
in the one case as in the other. | 

He was thirty-five when the stethoscope, whicly 
to revolutionize the diagnosis of heart and lungs? 
conceived by him. Like many great discoverie 
origin was simple. Treating a case where fatt!' 
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|oment rendered direct auscultation difficult, Laen- 
-olled a sheet of foolscap cone-wise, and immedi- 
2 perceived, not only that the sounds reached his 
yith a new and startling distinctness but that the 
Iness of the further end enabled him to move his 
ovised appliance inch by inch over the affected 
and so to map out the extent and locality of the 
jas. Ihe German doctor Avenbrugger, it may be 
‘ed in passing, had already noted, in 1722 that a 
\imptive chest did not return the same sound to 
‘ission as a healthy one. In the naive account 
i, Laennec has left of his discovery, it is significant 
‘considerations of modesty as well as of effective- 
jare urged in favor of the stethoscope. The man 
(had spent fifteen years in the dissecting room re- 
'd intact his reverence for the human body. 
lie implement which now forms an essential part 
/2 equipment of the humblest country doctor, was 
ged at first with scepticism and ridicule. ‘Do 
ve in the lungs of your patients?” roughly asked 
Broussais, the head of Val de Grace hospital, 
; you are able to describe them so well?” But 
lief vanished when Laennec’s observations were 
shed in the famous treatise De ]’Auscultation 
ate. No medical manual has so maintained its 
rity in the face of changes and new methods. 
ity doctor reads it twice a year as long as he 
ses,” says the English authority Ward Richard- 
_ “Let the student become familiar with all that 
own on the subject,” says the American, Austin 
| “and he will then read the writings of Laennec 
amazement that there remains so little to be 
d or added.” 
mors poured upon him. He was made court 
‘ian to the French royal family, and became what 
for the period, a comparatively wealthy man. 
tivate practice was enormous and his work among 
dor of Paris still more exacting. In the congre- 
\ of Our Lady Help of Christians, of which he 
n early and fervent member, he found himself 
of a little group of young doctors and medical 
its who gave their services to the destitute, and 
of whom, beginning with Maisonneuve, Tilorier, 
wary des Brulons, is a long martyrology of men 
lied one after another as victims of Christian 
y. As though his own professional work were 
lough; he began an extensive study of Celtic 
tges, for he was and remained a Breton of the 
18, with a passionate devotion to his own little 
y. He had never forgotten an anecdote told 
y his uncle, who, while walking the London 
‘als, had found himself the sole link between the 
‘and a poor old Breton woman stranded in the 
‘h capital. 
agork and over-study caused the first collapse 
9- A portrait, self-drawn from a mirror, for he 
»mething of an artist, shows us cavernous eyes 
le a cheeks—the face of one already dead. 


| 


’ 
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Carried back to his ancestral home, Kerloanarnec 
(“the Place of Foxes’) on the sunny Céte d’Emer- 
aude, peasants and fisherfolk disputed the honor of 
pulling his wheeled chair to the beach. Health re- 
turned slowly, and local traditions tell how his days 
were spent in his own country and among his own 
folk. “After serving the Mass said by his old friend, 
Abbé Guénegau, the rector of Ploarmé, he would 
visit the sick and instruct local doctors in his new 
method. Sometimes an afternoon would be spent in 
hunting, for he was naturally tireless and proud of his 
marksmanship, and the evening hours whiled away by 
playing the flute or whittling and turning more steth- 
oscopes from elm-wood. Many years of health and 
local usefulness seemed to lie before him in his native 
province. But with Laennec the call to sacrifice never 
came unheeded. In far-away Paris his patients, rich 
and poor, were demanding the great doctor. His 
principles were being misunderstood and misapplied. 
Foreign students were calling for exposition and lec- 
ture. There was another incentive higher than all— 
“Only the strong influence of his religious motives,” 
says his English colleague, Sir John Forbes, ‘“per- 
suaded him to return.” 

In November, 1821, he resumed his prodigious life 
of labor. In 1823 he was elected to the chair of Clini- 
cal Medicine at the Collége de France. From April, 
1822, he lectured and worked daily at La Charité. 
Traditions preserved in Paris tell us that these lectures 
would begin in low, weak tones, but that, as the en- 
thusiasm of his message gained upon him, his voice 
grew stronger and stronger till it rang through the 
amphitheatre. It was the flicker before the expiring 
flame sinks in its socket. In May, 1826, he was at- 
tacked by the symptoms of the disease he had spent 
his life in combating, in aggravated form, and with the 
wife he had married during his convalescence, turned 
his face homeward to die. 

The journey westward was a calvary. The skies 
rained incessantly, and dysentery forced him again and 
again to descend from his chaise in the downpour. 
His teeth ached violently and the cough never ceased 
its paroxysms. Like his Master, he stumbled three 
times beneath his cross. At Rennes and Vannes he 
was too ill to proceed and the journey had to be 
broken. Outside the latter town the carriage over- 
turned and he was flung violently into the road.* At 
Quimperlé he fainted and had to be put to bed for 
two days. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 13th of 
August, 1826, his wife watching at the bed-side, 
noticed him weakly pulling the rings from his fingers. 
“I want to spare someone the trouble later,” he 


*A tradition piously gathered by Dr. James J. Walsh dur- 


ing his student days in Paris, relates that Laennec and his wife 
were reciting the rosary at the time of the accident, and re- 
sumed their prayers without complaint or comment when the 
chaise was set upon its wheels. 
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whispered. An hour later he died. The two men 
upon whom, in accordance with French law, the duty 
fell of vouching formally for the decease, were unable 
to write and signed each with a rude cross. 

His grave is in a neglected cemetery in full view of 
the ocean. He lies amid his own people, peasants who 
never spoke a word of French and fishermen whose 
broken bodies the ravenous sea casts upon the beach. 
Seven years ago, Dr. Meével, of Douarnenez, in un- 
veiling a bust of the great doctor in his native town, 
could wish him no more fitting comrades for the Morn- 


ing of Resurrection. ‘‘The Breton sailor,” saix 
Mevel, “quits life as he enters it, and without st; 
to pierce its mystery. He asks but two things fro 
unseen world—in baptism a certificate of his rig 
live his life as a Christian, in the Viaticum a pas 
that shall open the Gate of Heaven to him whe 
is over.” 

Laennec, the crusader who fell fighting the D,; 
of Disease, whose honored name hospitals and sc 
on two continents are proud to bear, asked no | 
All the rest he gave. : 


COMMUNICATIONS 


IN DEFENSE OF MR. THORNDIKE 
New York City, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—As an American Catholic I was not a 

little pained by the tone of the letter of Wemyss Brown 
in The Commonweal for January 7, which so harshly ar- 
raigns Dr. Thorndike’s review of Mgr. De Roo’s History of 
Alexander VI. I take Mr. Brown to be a Catholic, but judg- 
ing from this letter he is of the type that, all unwillingly and 
unknowingly, does harm, to the cause of truth and to the cause 
of his Church by the employment of an over-pointed pen dipped 
in acid ink. I for one agreed with most of Dr. Thorndike’s 
strictures on the work in question. ‘Then, the typographical 
errors of these volumes and the poor English style are un- 
fortunate. And as to Dr. Thorndike’s historical method, I 
want only to say that in this regard Mr. Brown in his present 
mood can teach the world nothing. Indeed, he should be one 
of the last to judge hastily a man of Dr. horndike’s critical 
equipment, for from the letter’s excited tone Mr. Brown shows 
himself incapable of appreciating the calm impartiality of the 
eminent historian he takes to task. 

It seems to me to indicate a narrow spirit that the subject 
of Dr. Thorndike’s religious affiliations should have been 
mentioned at all. Were we dealing with some point on Catholic 
doctrine or even with a general estimate of the Church’s aims 
and ideals in history, there might be some reason for such 
mention. 
who is not a Catholic cannot judge correctly of the character, 
deeds and achievements of one of the Popes or cannot pass an 
impartial and critical judgment on a work that treats of one 
of the Popes, is in my opinion very untrue. We are dealing 
here with history and objective fact; we are not dealing with 
estimates of doctrine or of moral principle. 

Indeed, in a matter of this kind a critical non-Catholic his- 
torian would be preferable to an uncritical Catholic historian. 
The former would be objective and impartial, the latter would 
not. Dr. Thorndike in his estimate of Catholic times is very 
impartial, very just and nearly always correct. But I could 
mention some Catholic historians of the present day who are 
not abreast of the recent progress that has been made in the 
principles and methods of historical criticism. There is an 
inclination among this type of Catholic historians, which they 
do not always suppress, to mingle apologetics with history, 
and to assume a tone that betrays a subjective desire to excuse. 
This is irritating to many Catholics, and more so to non- 
Catholics. Apologetics have their place, and controversy too; 
but this place is not in the pages of a history. Dr. Thorndike 
thinks that Mgr. De Roo’s work does not show the author to 


But that a critical historian of the modern school ~ 


| 
have been free from the inclination to apologize and p 

aaa : a 
cause, and I agree with him. This was one of my disay 
ments in reading the work. ‘This weakness of a his 


work betrayed itself, in my opinion, as much in the t 


many passages as in the matter itself as Dr. Thorndik 
tends. The whole account of the fifty or more be 
heaped upon Caesar Borgia seems to me to betray this 
ness. ‘True, Catholics have been open to great provocat 
account of the injustices done them in so many histories | 
past; but the best representatives of the modern sch) 
historical method have left these weaknesses and imperf 
behind them. | 

To return to Mr. Brown’s harsh communication, it; 
to me that he betrays in its lines another weakness cha: 
istic of a certain type of Catholics which is happily gi 
gradually less numerous. I mean the type that cannot \ 
the slightest breath of criticism without losing control of! 
selves and without damning the critic, who has often re 
sons, as a bigot. Now, over-susceptibility in this mat 
not the part of a wise man. Criticism is worth money, i 
old teacher of mine once told me that even cranks are sont 
good to have around because they tell us many things tlt 
true. Surely, because we Catholics have a Church, it dis 
follow that we have everything else. Indeed, we hay 
To learn from criticism, to profit from faults, to adopt 
is good from those not of our faith, this is the part ot 
who are wise. “Rebuke a wise man and he will lovt 
teach a just man and he will make haste to receive it.” 


I think finally that a letter such as Mr. coe 


what he wishes to defend and does harm to the cause of) 
Would not many a non-Catholic reading such a let 
claim—‘Here is a Catholic bigot!’ And what about Cli 
charity? ‘The Master said before His final parting—U 
children, love one another,” and I don’t think he ir 
to exclude Protestants. If the Catholic Church in its dct 
is intolerant of error, which is just and correct, Cathic 
their practice should be tolerant of and kind to all the x 
Had Mr. Brown a fairer acquaintance with Dr. ‘b 
dike’s Medieval Europe and especially with his Histt) 
Magic, he would know that Methodist or Catholic, Dr. bh 
dike is not the man to be betrayed into any such sule 
feelings and immoderations as Mr. Brown gives ear 
his own letter. One of the many truthful utterances 
unfortunate Father Tyrrell is this—‘Judicial blindness 
natural penalty of passion.” Mr. Brown in his ioe 
himself to be suffering from judicial blindness, and th¢ 
is that indicated by Father Tyrrell. In short Mr. Brov 
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, and what Dr. Thorndike is—a lover of the truth. 


not show himself to be what is high encomium for any 
Denis EMINGTON. 


New York City, N. Y. 


‘O the Editor:—In printing Mr. Wemyss Brown’s letter 
. the January 7 issue of The Commonweal, in which 
«itates—“Glass houses! He does this very thing himself 
page 184—‘and accept as sufficiently proven what little 
fie bitterest enemies of Pope Alexander VI say in his favor,’ ” 
‘ink you should have said that this of did not appear in my 
‘uscript (as the carbon copy shows) and that I was given 
pportunity to read proof of the review. 

| Lynn THORNDIKE. 


| 
| 


lofessor Thorndike is correct. The superfluous “of” is a 
graphical error which escaped the proofreaders in both the 
‘ting shop and the editorial office of The Commonweal. 
essor Thorndike did not have an opportunity to read proof 
‘is review. For its part—the major one—in the error which 
‘sed its contributor to undeserved censure, The Common- 
(| apologizes to Professor Thorndike.—The Editors. ] 


| AMERICANISM AND CATHOLICISM 

' San Diego, Cal. 
‘O the Editor:—If the book, Americanism and Catholi- 
}cism, by Frederick Joseph Kinsman, is fairly reviewed by 
tles Willis Thompson, in your issue of December 24, its 
5 and conclusions ought to be seriously questioned. Of 
se one cannot criticize the book merely from a review, yet 
may take the liberty, with your kind permission, of dis- 
ing Mr. Thompson’s own frankly asserted views. 

‘e thinks the function of American Catholics is to be “the 
2st, most immovable, most solid rock” sheltering “the old- 
‘, old-style, old-fashioned Americans,” or in another para- 
h, the “one solid block on which the fighting American 
rely,” as against “transatlantic heresies” and ‘Socialists 
‘Bolshevists of pure American lineage.” Further on he 
mes a little confused as to whether this one solid block or 
‘is the “sole reliance” after all. But among his wealth of 
tenated adjectives applied to the superior group of Amer- 
5 whom we are to protect, he carefully avoids the use of 
ad-patter” and “one-hundred-percenter.” 

‘e approves Dr. Kinsman’s determination that “an immi- 
t must drop his Europeanism at the shore,” and “the whole 
2 of authority of the Church is bent unflinchingly toward 
‘end.” Important, if true, but we wonder if the Church 
heard of it. 

nly deluded Catholics, he thinks, believe “that they are be- 
Persecuted, or at any rate distrusted, because of their re- 
n” Oh no; the cause is only a kind-hearted belief “that 


“eign influence, that of the Vatican, governs their political 
nie 


ow many of us have found otherwise, viz.—that Catholics 
liscriminated against because they revere their priests and 
_funs, go to Mass and confession, believe in the Real 
‘nce, abstain on Fridays, have numerous children and do 
Generally send them to the public schools, stubbornly in- 
1g upon having schools of their own—in a word, just be- 
+ they are Catholics. That there is certainly nothing racial 
t the discrimination (with apologies to Father Riggs), is 
ly demonstrated every time an Irishman joins the Free- 
ns. 


r . ° - . . 
hile the views of the author, or of his reviewer, may be 


expedient propaganda in some quarters, yet no lasting good 
can come by attempting to camouflage the fact that Catholics, 
just because they are Catholics, are the objects of a widespread 
prejudice in this nation. One important cause of this prejudice 
is that the average American is not half so well-informed or 
intelligent or broad or liberal-minded or witty as he too often 
tells himself he is, and that he has a superiority complex about 
the potency of these United States which is incurable; that in 
fact he is simply a provincial, untraveled, uncouth and rustic, 
impervious to the finer sensibility of the European. Had he 
more of Europe in him, he would have less of bigotry and 
ridiculous fanaticism. Why this absurd barrier against Europ- 
ean ideas—did not all our ideas come from Europe? And has it 
not much that we could learn still? 

May the Lord give the United States that gift of real humor 
which insures tolerance, with a cleansing flood of European 
ideas as soon as possible! 

Epwarp H. WHELAN. 


CATHOLICS IN THE CABINET 
New York City, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—I wonder if it will be a worthwhile mat- 

ter for The Commonweal to notice the ignorance of 
American political history shown in the newspapers of this. 
day in editorials on the retiring of Justice McKenna of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Times and Evening Sun both state that President 
McKinley appointed Justice McKenna to his Cabinet notwith- 
standing he was the first Catholic to occupy a place in the 
Cabinet. The most superficial reader of United States history 
knows of Roger B. Taney, a Catholic Secretary of the Treasury 
in Jackson’s Cabinet—also Attorney-General in the same 
Cabinet. 

Again, Adolph E. Bone of Philadelphia, a Catholic, was 
in General Grant’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy. 

I do not find Bone’s name in the Catholic Encyclopedia, but 
I do know he was looked on as a Catholic while he held the 


Navy portfolio. Martin J. Brown. 


CONAN DOYLE AND SCIENTISTS 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Aine the Editor:—I read with interest, the article in your 


recent issue with reference to certain statements made 
by Sir Conan Doyle in his recently published Memoirs and 
Adventures. I had more curiosity than you possessed, to see 
what this eminent novelist and spiritualist had to say about 
his loss of the Faith, but his explanation was so unsatisfactory 
that I did not read the remainder of the book. 

As regards Mivart’s writings between the years:1885 and 
1892, when certain articles by him were placed on the Index, 
I think you might very properly have referred to the explana- 
tion contained in the Catholic Encyclopedia. This shows that 
Sir William Broadbent, the eminent English physician who 
was Mivart’s medical adviser, testified that for many years 
he suffered from diabetes, and that the nature of the malady 
was amply sufficient to free his late patient from the responsi- 
bility of the heterodox opinions which he had put forward, and 
the attitude he had taken with regard to his superiors. 

I would only in conclusion, draw attention to your over- 
sight in omitting the name of Pasteur from those of eminent 
Catholic scientists. 

M. J. GormMan. 
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POEMS 


Songs End 


It is the time of sunset and full moon 

And in the shadowy room I sing 

Slow songs as old as my remembering. 

Silver and gold, to be all silver soon, 

Stir in the laden pear tree past the sill 

And show me widened eye and drooping curl 

Of golden boy and gypsy girl 

Gowned for their sleep, and from a pillow’s white 
Leaning to take their fill 

Of a chimed story’s magic on the night. 


This gold and silver dusk, this song 

Are edged with death. ‘This silence is an end. 
There is a term to rounded childish eyes 
And childish expectation of surprise; 

It is not long 

That I shall sing, or any singer bend 

In the warm dusk to interchange 

Of glances, and to fluted questionings 

About old words, old things. 

These will be strange. 

The moon that holds his lantern to the pears, 
The fading gold, the air’s 

Stillness upon the echo tells me so. 

All songs like these must go 

From us who store the notes strange singers sing, and find 
Music at any time in arcs flung down the wind. 


No, we shall not long remember here 

In days of trapped tune and of passive ear 
This golden merchanting of voice and gaze, 
This way that three 

Know songs when sun and moon are maze 
Of dusk and gleam on pears and a pear tree. 


FRANK ERNEsT HI. 


“Be It Done’ 


When God came wooing Our Lady 
Bees were adrift on the spring; 

When He raised the latch of Our Lady, 
Blue swallows flew, carolling. 

Every hill was bright 

With flowers and light— 

Old on the earth was no thing. 


When God was born to Our Lady 
An ox warmed Him from the cold. 
When He begged drink of Our Lady, 
Grey frost had silvered the wold... 
And for mother bliss 
She had only this: 
The pain His eyes foretold. 
GEORGE SHUSTER. 


The Last Harper 


He stood in the blood-red wash of a towering sunset, 
The great sun’s fingers fondled his face and his hair; 
He said: ‘They are gone—the hosts that were golden 


glory, 
The Harpers of Truagh that sang on the evening air.” 


“They have passed like the wind on the withering gor, 
Glenmoiragh— 

The rose-lipped women with eyes as blue as the dawn; 

O where are the gay-hearted players—the fiddlers of Gah 

They have passed with the wavering Light of the Gael, 
are gone.” 4 


‘“‘There’s a shadow on the sun, my lad, we will kneel ir 

twilight, 
I see the milk-white stallion fade in the west; 
The warriors that swung long swords on the marches of U 
Tonight, with Edward de Bruce, they take their rest.” 


We are doomed to the dust—it is well—the Great Race p 
Warrior and Harper and Poet—where the banshee cries 
I will cover my face with the snow and the hoar-fro 

winter, : 
I will pray for the curtain of blindness to cover my eyes, 


Then bent with the iron of years, as the dusk was fallir, 
He knelt, and he peered afar to the menacing west; 
He said: “I am old, I see a Proud Race passing, 
I will go home to sleep now—sleep is best.” 4 
J. Corson Mitiae. 


The Dancing Elf 7 


I bent beneath an ancient tree— : 
The night was softly dark and still— 
And there, before my very eyes, 5 

An elf danced lightly on the hill. 


His wings were silvered butterflies 
That fluttered round him as he spun. 
And from his eyes shot tiny sparks 
Of laughter at his secret fun. 


I wished to leap into the dance. 
Alas! he did not call to me. 
And still as any stone I crouched 

Within the shadow of the tree. 


i 
CoNnSsTANCE NAAR. 


Yesterday a Dream Died 


Yesterday a dream died, . 
The dearest dream of all. a 
I turned my hope to memory @ 
And made it for a pall. 


In the world about me ‘ ) 
Not a sign to mark. 

Yesterday a dream died 
And all my soul is dark. 


Marion CUMMINGS 


¥ 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


| Walter Hampden’s Othello 


/~ HE splendid and deserved success of Cyrano has de- 
|. prived us for many months of the delight of seeing Walter 
jJmpden and his company fill their essential mission of 
rertory production of the world’s great plays. This state 
jaffairs came to an end on the evening of January 10, when 
|: Hampden presented us with Othello. It was a moment 
jtriumph for a truly great artist, and of deepest gratification 
his host of admirers. 

Othello is undoubtedly a tempting réle for an actor, par- 
‘larly for one with the vitality and sheer manliness of 
\. Hampden. But the play itself is far from being Shake- 
jare’s greatest. In the first place, the character of Othello 
jiself, although very human and credible, is by no means 
interesting, or as subtle or as varied as the characters of 
‘mlet, Brutus or Macbeth. The Moor is a man of action, 
strong and direct passions, of limited sensibilities and of 
‘teme credulity. He feels strongly and heavily, acts vigor- 
ly and on impulse, and thinks little. As a stage figure, 
‘offers the actor full range for emotional expression, but 
'y little opportunity for the delicate shades of delineation 
aanded by the more finely balanced réles, 

‘n the second place, the action of the play itself is at times 
«ward. The soliloquies of Iago, for example, even when 
‘ably handled, must always impress one as artificial. They 
lind one somewhat of the “asides” of characters in 
liére—necessary explanations to the audience. In Hamlet 
‘3 different. The tone is reflective, problematical; the sub- 
‘ice is of the mystery of life itself. Iago is a crafty villain, 
| not a deep or interesting thinker. When he talks to the 
lence, you feel that it is only a mechanical contrivance 
urther the action of the play. I mention this only to illus- 
e the difference in calibre between Othello and the best 
thakespeare’s masterpieces. It is relevant to Mr. Hampden’s 
iluction in this way: it accounts for a certain heaviness and 
bering in the movement which I believe even the most 
cul acting could not overcome, and for the absence of that 
ie which penetrates and vitalizes so many of Shakespeare’s 
r plays, 

Vith the material as it stands, Mr. Hampden has done 
ders, He has provided excellent stage settings by Claude 
zdon, of the kind that supplement instead of dominating 
total impression of the play. They are impressionistic in 
limited sense of not crowding in useless detail, but they 
ish sufficient realism to obviate all need for violent imagina- 
“on the part of the audience. Mr. Hampden has also 
ered about him, with one exception (and that a most 
rtunate one) a capable and evenly balanced group of sup- 
ng actors. They do not have that distracting vacuity of 
th and gesture which so frequently disrupts the illusion 
hakespearean productions. And in his own impersonation 
thello, Mr. Hampden has created a vivid and splendid 
e for stage tradition. 

f his Othello, this much can be said with certainty: he 
made him human and lovable. Whether or not he has 
: him too sensitive, too reflective and poetic in the earlier 
‘s Is a matter of debate. I could not but feel that this 
‘lo at times belied Shakespeare’s lines, that the man 


itr 


“rude in speech, and little bless’d with the soft phrases of 
peace” had become refined and sensitized as if by the veil of 
Hamlet himself. The danger in such an over-refinement is this, 
that when the tumult of his jealousy is later aroused, it be- 
comes more difficult to understand the onrushing fury of his 
revenge. ‘The more sensitive type of mind would have bal- 
anced judgments more carefully, would have sought means 
of escape from an action so contrary to the love he held. You 
can only explain and accept the killing of Desdemona on the 
understanding that Othello is a man whose feelings instantly 
convert themselves into actions. Were he a man who allowed 
thought and reflection to intervene, he would have hesitated 
before the act of retribution as inevitably as Hamlet. Yet in 
the earlier scenes, Mr. Hampden’s Othello by his manner, by 
the inflection of his voice and by the poetry of his diction 
Prepares you more for the reflective than the active man. 

In the later scenes of the play, Mr. Hampden gives full 
rein to action, and from this point on his characterization be- 
comes more consistent. It gathers force and intensity and 
masculinity. The Moor becomes knotted by his own eruptive 
feelings. His words crash forth. Iago’s stings enter his flesh 
and burn. Perhaps in the stress of a first night, Mr. Hampden 
went almost too far. His action savored two or three times 
of exaggeration. But I am inclined to think that this was 
the result of contrast with the earlier mood, and that a differ- 
ent emphasis in the first scenes would leave the climax a 
splendid and strong picture. 

Mr. Baliol Holloway’s Iago contributed as much to the 
splendor of Mr. Hampden’s interpretation as Miss Sherwin’s 
Desdemona weakened it. This Iago was almost impish, the 
incarnate spirit of the evil word, goading the Moor beyond 
human endurance, a quick stepping, fitful, sardonic Iago, more 
credible, without doubt, than a sombre or heavy interpretation. 
But of Miss Sherwin’s Desdemona, it is impossible to speak 
encouragingly. After all, she is the centre of the action. 
Pretty, girlish posings, and an immobjle face do not carry 
with them the spirit of tragedy. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Moore, who is to alternate in the part, will contribute more 
to sustain the dignity of the piece. Shakespeare receives worthy 
and splendid treatment at the hands of Mr. Hampden, and 
whether or not Othello has a long run, he has given us a rare 
treat in presenting it so ably and so well. 


Why not more Shakespeare? 


N the midst of a season that has yielded only a few excellent 

plays and a vast deal of mediocrity, it is worth pausing to 
ask why more producers do not see the rich harvest awaiting 
the adequate presentation of Shakespeare, particularly with 
the induction of unsuspected talent into the Shakespearean 
field. I have in mind one man in particular who seems des- 
tined, since his first success in The Hairy Ape always to be 
cast “in type.” Louis Wolheim is a man of very great powers, 
splendid diction, good voice and, behind a mask of roughness, 
of very sensitive intellect. I have never met him, but I have 
watched his work closely, and I should like to predict a startling 
success for the manager who would have the courage to star 
him first as Shylock, then as Othello, and at last—by way 
of real daring and promise—as Hamlet. ‘The soul of the 
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Danish Prince is not confined to the cameo-like exteriors of 
the John Barrymores. It may rest even more deeply in the 
man who made The Hairy Ape a tragedy of modern times. 


Shaw's Candida Revived 


T was an interesting work for the Actors’ Theatre to 
revive Bernard Shaw’s Candida. It is Shaw at very 
nearly his best—which means at his most generous and most 
penetrating moment. At the same time, it is Shaw who would 
amiably dispense with all marriage bonds if private judgment 
and inclination should dictate such a course—a dangerous Shaw, 
as always, combining certain sound and conservative instincts 
with an irresponsible philosophy. In this story of a minister 
and his wife, into whose happiness intrudes itself the sensitive 
and egotistical soul of a young English poet, we have a 
picture of the goodness underlying most of life’s strange 
hypocrisies. For the Reverend James Morell is not, at first, 
a wholly pleasing character. He is an idealist and a hard 
worker, but very nearly drowned in self-complacency. He is 
very much the man who lives in the glory of his own good 
deeds without that humility which gives to good deeds their 
greatest merit. He takes the love of his wife and the adulation 
of his congregation very much for granted. He laughs uproar- 
jously at Marchbanks, when he declares his love for Candida. 
Then something begins to stir in his soul. He finds that 
behind Marchbanks’s shyness and physical cowardice there is 
a disquieting mental force, a vivid imagination, a quick intui- 
tion. Morell’s supreme self-confidence becomes unsettled when 
he discovers that his wife finds in Marchbanks something her 
life has lacked. In the duel of minds, he finds himself losing 
ground. His unctuous manner deserts him. Turmoil displaces 
contentment. ‘The situation is headed for tragedy until Shaw 
begins to play the same organ with different stops. Having 
done with Morell, he begins on Marchbanks. ‘The boy’s shy- 
ness is misleading, his poetic fancies are a cloak for a deeper 
and destructive force. He is an egotist loving himself in 
Candida more than Candida herself. To gain his ends in the 
world, he has capitalized his exterior weakness quite as much 
as Morell has capitalized his exterior strength, and quite as 
unconsciously. It is Candida herself who, soaring above the 
wifely to a motherly intuition, opens the eyes of each and 
shows them their real selves. It is at this point that Shaw’s 
irresponsibility crops up. Candida has no notion that the 
marriage tie itself should hold her. She will make her choice 
according to which needs her the most. Morell offers her his 
strength—Marchbanks his weakness. For Morell there is a 
moment of agony when she says she is going to choose the 
weaker man. ‘Then her meaning dawns on him. He is the 
weakling—because he trusted too much to his strength. 
Pedro de Cordoba has caught the spirit of Morell exceedingly 
well. ‘The part is a trying one, and very easy to overact. He 
has given it the restraint and the subtlety it demands. As 
Candida, Katharine Cornell simply confirms the growing im- 
pression that she is one of the most capable younger actresses 
on our stage. She has charm, voice, humor and increasingly 
good command of stage technique. She has been fortunate, 
too, In receiving a generous variety of parts. No one has 
decided yet that she is fitted only for certain types. The best 
performance of all, however, is Richard Bird’s as Marchbanks. 
He has managed to give the character a double aspect, realistic 
and symbolic. He is not only the poet but also a symbol of 
that subtly destructive force in life—colossal egotism. I am 
sure we shall hear much more of Mr. Bird in the next few 
years. He has creative as well as interpretive talent. 


BOOKS 


The Negro from Africa to America, by W. D. Weg 
ford. New York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 


FEW years ago, in one of our old northern seq 

towns, an ancient mansion was being renovated. 
house was consecrated to the memory of its colonial owne: 
eminent churchman, citizen and philanthropist. Out 
secret recess hidden for over a century and a half, dro, 
a little account book, in which were jotted down 1 
eighteenth century réckeninee as to rum, molasses, and 
ported Negroes. The stately old house was built on he 
New England thrift. But that thrift had thriven on the } 
less bodies of Negro slaves. We wonder with what min 
reflections that intelligent old church-warden would have 
this last book by Dr. Weatherford, and the tale of 4 
striving therein related. 

Dr. Weatherford’s treatment of the subject is solid | 
documented—a real text book, with an excellent bibliogr, 
attached. As a southerner, he offers a balanced judgn 
He admits from the start the fullness of all natural r 
antipathies. Only by showing the misery of Africa can pros 
in America be estimated. You realize in scanning his | 
hundred and more most readable pages that Negro histo: 
no small branch of research in itself. To review dispasi 
ately the history of slavery and of the Free Negro puts hi 
demands on critical powers. Dr. Weatherford gener 
records the advantages, such as they were, which accompa 
the inherently evil slave system. It is hard to ask a more) 
jective treatment of a burning question than that whicll 
has afforded us. ‘The reader concludes from it all that! 
violent pendulum-swinging of American minds and tongu- 
when Negro interests are mooted—is gradually dying dv 
One by one, like islets out of fog, established conclu 
emerge, and are admitted on both sides. : 

In view of the ever increasing number of southern vi 
men and women who are working for a better understant 
in these matters—witness the activities of the Inter-Racial 
ference and the Urban League alone!—it is not now so uz 
sonable to hope for an eventual general agreement as to Ng 
destiny, merits and rights. l 

So settled is the traditional vice, that northerners fir 
hard to visualize what the best element in the South is én 
for the Negro. ‘True that provisions for Negro schoolsu 
often inadequate, but so are the provisions for white sclo 
in the same localities. The fact remains, to quote one insti 
alone, that in every southern state there is a gradual inc’ 
from year to year in the per capita expenditure on the ec 


ied Workman, December, ‘tones : 
“Within the past four years, including the present m 

North Carolina has appropriated $2,200,000 for its highel 

stitutions of learning for Negroes—four normal ay 


the agricultural and technical college. These are actuaal 


propriations for buildings, improvements, and maintename | . 
A building program of nearly $1,000,000 for the twof 
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school system, including the State University and all 
institutions, a sum as large as that ($15,000,000) which 
‘ow planning to spend within four years for Negro edu- 

No four year period prior to 1910 in the state’s 
used so large a sum on all the public schools, white 
ilored.” 
e of us may learn with surprise of a Cardinal Gibbons 
te, sponsored by southern Catholic white men, and placed 
‘m purposely in a southern community (St. Mary’s 
7, Maryland) as a benefit to men of all races. 
1Dr. Weatherford’s presentation we learn that much of 
ylent opposition to Negro education in the South was 
«stent in the eighteenth century. It was not till the 
11 Insurrection in 1800, the Vesey Insurrection in 1822 
een, and Nat Turner’s rebellion in southern Virginia, 
e slave owners were stricken with panic, and the later 
\of unconditional suppression of Negro schools began. 
) this the reconstruction period, and it is natural that 
le turned slowly. 
jthe tide has turned. One is bewildered by the boards 
issionary societies operating for the Negro’s benefit. 
jy-six of these, from the “American Baptist Home Mis- 
| Society” to the “Colored Men’s Department, Inter- 
il Committee, Y. M. C. A.” are given by the author, 
om the many Negro associations, state associations, and 
te welfare boards which are connected with the various 
es. 
jew of the quantity and variety of non-Catholic en- 
‘in behalf of colored education and social improvement, 
\t surprising that writers on Negro subjects pass over 
_ the specifically Catholic activities with scant mention. 
ves not ordinarily read of the old Jesuit missionaries, 
) persistently roused the conscience of the Maryland 
) to their obligations concerning the instruction and the 
afeguarding of their slaves; nor of the Catholic Negro 
lities, where such progress under the wise guidance of 
ther Church has been made toward character molding 
led social existence. In Dr. Weatherford’s description, 
the Spanish slave days, one would expect some mention 
ublime figure of St. Peter Claver, the Apostle of the 
, and supreme example of a white man’s devotion to 
HC, 
if their numbers are relatively small, a special recog- 
) due to the colored sisterhoods and the colored priest- 
view of the object lesson they afford of a lofty ideal 
‘within the race itself; to the sisters and brothers and 
if priests like the Josephite Fathers, who labor ex- 
for the Negro, as a unique example of men and 
*onsecrated, in some cases by special vow, to the Negro 
ven to the denial of those joys of home life which the 
<mon-Catholic worker may enjoy. All the more when 
der the special difficulties attending Catholic workers 
leld. They labor often in surroundings of white and 
»eople violently opposed to them on religious grounds, 
the threat of physical violence. Only with the greatest 
‘Patience can they adjust themselves to the local secular 
which are so largely in non-Catholic hands. They 
th scant home cooperation, with no claims, of course, 
ist resources of non-Catholic Boards and Funds. The 
ppeals of zealous bishops and priests in their behalf are 
tded by even the more generous element among our 
1 often dismissed with a flippant remark. 
w then of our own forgetfulness of our brothers and 


sisters ‘“‘on the firing-line,” we cannot expect too much recog- 
nition from without. 

All the more striking, therefore, is Dr. Weatherford’s frank 
exposure of some weaknesses in the Protestant system. “These 
weaknesses he sums up under five headings, viz.: Emotionalism, 
offering to the Negro too often a shouting program, instead of 
a practical constructive religion. Individualism—attachment 
to particular ministers. Poor business methods. A too in- 
clusive program—making the church a “literary society, debat- 
ing club, social gathering, singing-school, and place for spiritual 
admonition.” ‘The untrained ministry. 

As a result of these defects, he remarks a tendency to re- 
ligious doubt, the disruptive results of which are staved off only 
by the social features of the Protestant colored churches. 

For each of these five weaknesses, the Catholic Church offers 
the Negro an efficacious remedy. She uses pious emotions not 
as a guide but merely as a help in the practice of clearly de- 
fined principles of right and wrong. Her worship builds up 
character and self-respect. She places the divine message of 
the Church above the eloquence of the preacher. Her business 
methods are evangelical and conservative. Her program, 
though fostering all forms of social activity, is strictly to the 
point; and her ministry the most thoroughly trained in exis- 
tence. Many educated Negroes, even without accepting our 
faith, so appreciate the solidity of Catholic religious discipline 
that they wish to place their children under Catholic teachers 
or look to the Catholic bishop and priest for guidance in per- 
sonal matters. 

In view then of the trust placed in us by non-Catholic 
Negroes, it is certainly reasonable for Catholics to cooperate 
with men like Dr. Weatherford who are genuinely interested 
in Negro welfare. Such men have laid to rest the old spectre 
of “social equality.” To repeat the author’s citation from 
Edgar Allen Murphy—Negro Life in the South—‘So long 
as all honor lies in being associated with the white man, the 
Negro will want social intermingling. So long as there are 
none of his own race that can meet him on a high plane and 
can satisfy the longings of his soul, just so long will he be 
driven to seek fellowship with white men. But build him up, 
make him sufficient in himself, give him within his own race 
life that will satisfy, and the social question will be solved. 
He no longer objects to being called a Negro—it is becoming 
the badge of his race and the mark of his self-sufficiency. We 
have nothing, therefore, to fear from giving him a chance. 
With every new chance he becomes more satisfied to live his 
life within the pale of his own race.” “The best South,” says 
Dr. Weatherford, “has come to the conclusion that we cannot 
elevate ourselves by pushing the Negro down. We have come 
to the conclusion that if it is right to help the Negro up we 
will do it, and let the future take care of itself. Doing right 
now is not apt to bring evil after a while.” 

Without then grasping for elaborate “solutions” of complex 
problems, it will be well for us all to heed this homely advice, 
and do the best thing now by our colored brethren, and those 
who are working in their behalf. 

JoHN LeEFarce. 


From Bersabee to Dan and Other Ballads, by Michael 
Earls, 8.J.. Worcester: Holy Cross Press. $1.75. 
From the moment—it must have been ten years ago!— 
when Joyce Kilmer enthusiastically pointed out that since 
Stevenson’s Garden there had been “few poets with a closer 
sympathy with children and a greater skill in putting that 
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sympathy into verse’ than Michael Earls, this genial and 
gracious padre has been increasingly recognized as laureate of 
the little ones. And, in the main, with good reason: for 
Father Earls is not merely a lover and understander of actual 
childhood—he has also proved himself partaker in that mystic 
childhood of simplicity so mysteriously singled out as the 
august yet narrow path from which alone one passes through 
the Gate of Heaven. It was, then, probably inevitable that he 
should become one of our most popular exponents of the ballad, 
which has so humbly yet proudly differentiated itself from its 
sophisticated cousin the ballade. 
childhood—the childhood of a race; perennially beloved by 
people who would rather sing than talk, yet assuredly would 
rather talk poetry than read or write it. The only way, in fact, 
that ballads ought to be read is aloud, as children love to read 
them. And anyone who has ever put Father Earls’s Ballads of 
Childhood into juvenile hands—where he would undoubtedly 
like best to see them—knows how blithely such verses as his 
Garden of Wheat and Vine, for instance, can be enjoyed by 
readers not old enough to feel the added pleasure of recaptur- 
ing the most winsome of all Noyes’s rhythms, the rhythm of 
the Companion of a Mile. Only one who had known a happy 
childhood could have written those happy and uneven little 
verses ranging all the way from delicious doggerel (if anyone 
knows just what doggerel is!) to the vividness of the Autumn 
Painter. This same inescapable naiveté and child-love had per- 
meated Father Earls’s earlier volume, The Road Beyond the 
Town; only being younger, it seems also older. That is to say, 
the nostalgia of the Irishman and the wistful idealism of the 
“new” priest blew across its pages. Both of these books were 
quite purposefully colloquial—cast chiefly into the form of 
simple songs and ballads, with a few sonnets and one or two 
really charming quatrains thrown in for good measure. They 
established their author as, in the best sense, a popular Catho- 
lic songster; one for whom the Will of God was never too 
heavy a theme, nor the laughter in a schoolgirl’s eyes too trivial 
a one. 

And now comes Father Earls’s third volume of verse, From 
Bersabee to Dan, to prove itself the best of the trilogy. There 
is still the glad singing of childhood and spring—the serene 
and sunny acceptance of life which has much in common with 
Katharine Tynan’s Innocent Experiences. There is the devout 
and delicate Nature observation which is a part of all poetry, 
and the imagistic Nature etching which is a conspicuous part 
of recent poetry: the vision by which the catalpa blossoms are 
perceived hanging 


“like peaceful sleep 
Above the hedge in ecstasy,” 


or the lilac’s spinning-wheel “making orchard laces.” And 
these images are entirely unforced and unstudied (which can 
scarcely be said of their often more spectacular contempor- 
aries!) a fruit of unspoiled and unquenchable joy in the beauty 
of God’s world. ‘There is, in Father Earls’s own words, a 
“heart of wonderment” which not many except the poets con- 
trive to carry well into maturity; and one recognizes the “‘eyes 
of a boy and the heart of a ranger” which Mr. Belloc claimed 
for his beloved Balliol men when the Blackrobe gathers his 
Troupe about him to the lusty refrain— 


There were three giants around the ship 
I sailed to Yarmouth Bay; 

And one his footstool was the earth, 
And one he had the sea for girth, 


For the ballad is the poem of. 


The other’s face was a sky of mirth 
At the dawning of the day... 


There is mediaeval musing straying into Elizabethan 
in The Monastery Fool, and the contrast of a very quai 
modern compression in those surprising lines At a ] 
In fact, there is so much tenderness coupled with g 
verve in all the best pages that one almost resents that 
ous facility in word and metre which are the peril C 
robust rhymster, and the very proximate peril of the 
poet—who more, perhaps, than other men is exposed 
temptation of “occasional” verse. | 

So much for the familiar qualities of Father Earls’s 
which have but grown “more so” with the growing yea 
there are moments in the present book when one det: 
only an added sureness in the earlier notes but a new 
well. Never has Father Earls achieved a finer or more 
music than in his Salus Deo Nostro, with the bugle-ca 
opening stanza— 


Strike me, O Saint Michael, * 
And break me with thy sword, 

Smite me with thy flaming shield, 
And bend me for the Lord: 


Bleed me till the coward 4 
Dares to rise a knight, : 
Strike again and let me go 


To my final fight. 


And there is a subtlety, a delicate aloofness in those br 
To a Courtier, which one has scarcely learned to loot 
a minstrel whose minstrelsy, even, has been so crowd! 
his multitudinous sympathies. 


I shall escape you, though I tarry here} 
You shall not know me howsoever near... 


It is the aloofness, the inevitable recoil and ey 
enchanted nobility. | 


Nothing could be more characteristic of Father ; 


that his new volume should bear two ingenuously 
(and artistic) illustrations from the hands of two boy f | 
Roderick and Padraic, the young sons of the er 
O’Connor. These are engagingly in tune with thee 
the ballads; and the tune is one of blitheness, of suri 
tenderness and of a faith at once vital and restful. ¢€ 
wonders whether the most personal and precious gift)! 
singer is not his gift of a supernatural light-heartedne, 
it is the lightness of a heart which has, quite a 
lifted up. f 
KATHERINE Brit. 

BRIEFER MENTION 3 | 

Tne Golden Village, by Joseph Anthony. Indianap 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 


J OSEPH ANTHONY has related the happy rae 
of a boy and his grandfather, searching the countrysi’ | 
Utopian village. ‘Their adventurous and gay romanc® 
open road, while seeking the dream village, ends in | 
disillusionment. Existing daily life seldom takes its foo 
dreams. Their journey concludes with a sweet pathos a 
man’s dream is ended. But there is a suggestion op. 
happiness—at least for the boy—in the good thing: 
and its homely pleasures. The book is written in a 
graceful style with a marked feeling for the poetry 
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sae unknown reason, the publisher has tagged the novel 
yig the flavor of Fielding. 


iry, by W. E. Woodward. New York: Harper and 
# $2.00. 


WOODWARD, a retired banker, turned renegade, 
ened an amusing and satirical pen on the ways and 
4 Mammon. His first book, Bunk, was a diverting 
; on publicity and Big Business. In Lottery he returns 
echief interest of the American scene—the making of 
y Lottery is the Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford story in- 
t lized. His inquisitive mind, variety of experience, and 
\wit renders with arresting interest, the chronicling of 
¢nulation of wealth. He writes of the man of humble 
“ho rises to power. His Jerry Garrison is an extreme 
le differs from the traditional hero, by being merely 
(fellow of easy morals, little education, and no ambi- 
‘e has none of the excellent virtues to which successful 
; men attribute their achievements. Garrison is a 
1g fellow, done in broad strokes and contrast. Luck 
m on his way to fortune, through no volition of his 
ack combined with instinctive shrewdness—a com- 
ynfluence to make others work for him—once he has 
¢ a start—furthers his development. Abler men make 
‘or him. The events in Garrison’s progression to 
\re chronicled in detail and the phenomenon commented 
\th insight. 


Ee. by Johnston Abbott. New York: The Macmillan 
1. $2.25. 


‘rontier of our adventurous fiction moves North. Once 
't, with its great open spaces, was the locale of all 
( but now the Northwest is the land of great ad- 
¢ La Roux is a story of loyalties in the early days of 
|ization of Canada. So it is also picturesque. The 
| quality somewhat suggests Cooper. However, the 
‘told in the first person and the chapters are terse, 
ing a series of spiritual and mental states in the life of 
ier, the teller. The heroine, of course, is courageous 
jiful. Her quest makes the story. It is a well written 
jually well constructed story. 

Epwin Ciark. 


—_— 


Father Clifford’s Lectures 
.C. C. CLIFFORD, professor of philosophy at 


) University, has begun a series of lectures of great 
0 Catholics on Religion and the Modern Mind, 
Il continue on Tuesdays throughout January and 
| and will conclude on March 3. The lectures are 
| management of a committee which includes among 
iss Louise Frith, and Mrs. Schuyler Warren, and 
| held at various private houses. The first one was 
ee 13, at the home of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, 
}t being The Changed Outlook. 

| others, the patronesses include Mrs. Ernest Iselin, 
‘gine Iselin, Mrs. Robert Hoguet, Mrs. Henry W. 
s. Kenneth O’Brien, Mrs. Atwood Violett, Mrs. 
R. Coudert, Lady Armstrong, Mrs. Hamilton F. 
+ Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. Delancey Kane, Mrs. 
‘orden, Mrs. Joseph Ewing, and Mrs. Michael 


| 
| 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library. —C. Lamp. 


Solemnity prevailed in the Quiet Corner. An edict had 
gone forth, signed by the Editor, assembling the staff for a 
serious conference—subject: Journalism of Today. It was 
evident that levity would be considered as much out of place 
(for once) as at a Nation dinner. 

Dr. Angelicus, on his way to obey the summons, with a 
heavy sigh, plunged first one galosh—then with another sigh, 
the other galosh, in the snow drifts banked in front of the 
Calvert Club. 

“Such a nice day to drowse before an open fire,” he mused. 
“But one cannot drowse, and think. And this is to be a serious 
conference, requiring thought, and perhaps some speech.” 

& ad ® 

Just then, he saw Cyril B. Egan, 
the Club. 

“Hail, Contributor,” he wheezed. “Whither away?” 

“I’m on my way to your conference,” replied Mr. Egan. 
“I’ve just returned from a most stimulating visit to New 
Bagdad, and have in my pocket an interview with its most 
prominent editor, which throws illumination on his famous 
methods of journalism,” 

“Well met!” cried Angelicus. 
it to us.” 


making his way toward 


“Come along in and read 


ad R ze 
A few minutes later, to a quiet and attentive staff, Dr. 
Angelicus in his favorite chair near the hearth, murmuring— 
“I can hear better if I just close my eyes as you read”— 
Mr. Egan began— 
&® J ® 
MORE MORON THAN MOST 


“The distinguished publisher of New Bagdad’s smallest 
newspaper—‘Little Enough for the Littlest Mind—AIll the 
News That’s Fit to Squint, Peek or Peep at through Curtain 
or Keyhole’-—sat back in his upholstered swivel chair and 
puffed a plutocratic cigar. 

““How did you do it? I inquired, referring of course to 
his remarkable achievement with The Morning Moron, Price 
Two Cents, Circulation One Million and a Half. ‘Tell 
me for the benefit of my pupils in the Tabloid School of 
Journalism—what were your aids to success?’ 

“The distinguished publisher, who ever chooses the concrete 
in preference to the abstract, pressed a button which sum- 
moned into his room a dozen or more men and women. 

““The Moron staff,’ he said simply—‘More Moron Than 
Most!’ Then as each of them shook my hand, he murmured 
a brief word of introduction— 

““Mr. Thomas McPeak—the chief of our camera staff! 
Before he came into my service, arrested ten times for peeping; 
peeping proclivities now directed by the Moron into more use- 
ful channels. Eyes blacked five times for poking Moron 
camera into difficult faces. Wounded in action twice. Cited 
three times for unusual valor in mugging!’ 

““Mrs. Jazzberina Caked—our musical critic; herself a 
ukelele and musical saw performer of no mean ability.’ 

““Limerick Mack—writer of ten thousand uncompleted 
Moron limericks. Moron limericks easier than all others. 
Supply, not the missing line, but the missing letter. An 
amoeba can do it: Why not you? $3.98 prize for correct 
solution first submitted!’ 

“ “Madame Casanova Donjuantino—Famous divorcée con- 
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HE COMMONWEAL has organized a 
complete Book Service Department for 
the benefit of those readers who have 

not a good general bookstore in their localities. 
Books of all publishers may be ordered through 
the Book Service Department at the publishers’ 
price plus the few cents’ postage ordinarily charged. 
This setvice is organized primarily for the con 
venience of THE COMMONWEAL teadets in 
the hope of placing good current literature into 
homes throughout the country. 


While this service can never take the place of the 
modern bookstore, where book lovers may browse 
among books and there make selections leisurely, 
it will do everything possible to assist readers to 
secure with little effort on their part the books in 
which they may be interested. 


Another function of the Book Service Department 
will be to assist individuals, schools and institutions 
in the formation of general and special libraries. 
Leading publishers have offered their facilities to 
this department, assuring expert advice in these 
larger undertakings. 
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recommend books, new and old, on a variety of 
subjects, as a feature of the Book Service Depart- 
ment. 
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ducts column of advice to lovelorn. All problems 
No question too delicate for her to answer. Etiq 
bigamy, polyandry, as well as that of old-fashioned mo 
courageously discussed.’ 

“Our Art Director—Hyacinth Hangnail. One 
martyr artists! Jailed twice for his idealistic devotio 
—especially the nude.’ 

“ “Mr. Scavager Buzzell—our divorce man. Fifte 
with reputable old blackmail concern. Ruthless in 
posure of the vices of the upper classes.’ | 

““And last but not least—Mr. Albert Leteris Pa 
who writes our heads. Author of world famous classic 
primer—Did Mother-love Prompt Her to Throw 
Sewer?’ | 

“I shook hands with every one of them, whereupon 
with the praise of the master, they went zestfully back. 
respective tasks. 

“ “And are these all?’ I asked. “Was there nothir 
one else who helped fashion your success?’ | 

““*Ah yes,’ he said piously. “There was Morality. | 
Morality the Moron would be nowhere. Cleanliness 
ness—this newspaper, by pitiless publicity, shall ever 
vigorous campaign against filth and indecency! It w 
added modestly, ‘who penned that, as well as othe, 
purity slogans sprinkled like blessed hyssop throug] 
columns of the Moron.’ | 

““And that was the final determinant of your p) 
achievement ?’ 

“ ‘One thing else,” concluded the great man, now aj 
moved to the depths of his soul—‘Faith! My unshakd 
in the essential dependability of the American morony 
first, the motivating cause of my paper’s success! 1 
dear moron—just another Peter Pan who never gii 
just a childlike, malleable, super-impressible mass of : 
simplicity—beautiful simp—simp—simp—s . . .’ 

“But the great man being by this time lost in ecstatic 
of the thing that made him what he is today, I rj 
tiptoed from the room and left him to his devotions.’ 

® & & 

“Eh?” said Dr. Angelicus, rousing himself. “Most 
ing interview. Particularly the part about the New! 


Opera House.” —THE Liprar) 
— 


| 
| 
\ 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Conpé B. Patten is the author of many volumes of poetry ar)! 
which include the New Rubaiyat and The Meaning of the Idybot 
King. He was managing editor of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Rev. THomas M. ScHWertTNER, O.P., is the editor of The, 
Magazine and the author of The Dominicans in History and Diin 
Devotion. | 
Papraic CoLtum, poet, dramatist and authority on Irish life an tt 
is the author of The Children Who Followed the Piper, and othe 
TueEoporE Maynarp, who is a regular contributor to The Com} 
is the author of Our Best Poets, and The Divine Adventure. | | 
Frank Ernest Hitt, well-known as a poet, is on the editorial! 
the New York Sun. j 
Huecu pe Bracam is distinguished among the younger w1/t 
fiction in Dublin, Ireland. 
Grorce Suuster, formerly on the faculty of Notre Dame Uiet 
is now a lecturer in the English department of Columbia Ure 
He is author of The Catholic Spirit in English Literature. 
D. W. FisHER was formerly associated with the Department 
osophy at Dartmouth, and is a frequent contributor to the magi" 
y. Corson Mutrer is a distinguished contributor of poetry! 
magazines and the author of Veils of Samite. 
Constance Naar is a contributor of book reviews and poetry til 
periodicals. 
Henry Loncan Sruart is the author of Weeping Cross 4 0 
books, and a regular contributor to The Commonweal. a al 
Marion Cummines has done distinguished work on philosoplal 
poetical subjects for the magazines. | 
Rev. Joun Lararce, S.J., is in pastoral charge of the “a 


parish in Maryland, and interested in welfare work among the 
Epwin Crark is a frequent contributor of reviews to the +") ~ 
Times and other publications. st 
KaTHERINE Brécy is a well-known literary critic and the eho 
The Poet’s Chanty and other books. Fe 
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THE FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL BILL 


MERE are a veritable host of mighty objec- 
tons to legislation seeking to establish Federal 
tol of Education through such measures as 
ow pending in Congress known as the Sterling 
Bill. Strenuous attack may be made from any 
‘but one vulnerable point seems, strangely, to 
een overlooked. It is a potent argument that, 
“it be religious (and the opposition is claimed 
entirely religious by the National Education As- 
jon) then will we all be converts to the faith. 
> estimable David Harum remarked, a man’s 
is considerably closer to his breeches pocket than 
| one in his vest. 

) pending bill, as have all others, calls for an 
oriation of $100,000,000 to be apportioned and 
'1 in certain specified ways, and it is to these 
” that attention should be directed. 

‘te is a subsidy of seven and one half millions 
2 instruction of illiterates over fourteen years 
; to be spent for native-born children in the pro- 


that the number in each state bears to the 


umber in the United States, excluding outlying 


i 


possessions. Now the southern states with hordes of 
illiterate Negroes profit hugely, while those with illiter- 
ate immigrants get practically nothing. As a sort of 
sop another seven and a half is set aside for Ameri- 
canization of immigrants over the age of fourteen 
by teaching them to speak and read the English lan- 
guage, but since no portion is set aside for instruction 
in the art of writing, illiteracy among them would 
hardly be utterly annihilated. This is no finicky criti- 
cism. The Secretary of Education as proposed, and 
if and when established, is to determine whether or 
not appropriated funds have been duly expended for 
allotted purposes—and writing is not such a purpose. 
Should a state receiving the subsidy use funds for such 
instruction, the Secretary may, and indeed must, with- 
hold further allotments. 

No immigrant under fourteen can be benefited, since 
that too would be clear dissipation of funds, and such 
application being a diversion, would be construed as 
money which “by action or contingency” has been 
“diminished or lost.” It would be a bar to all partici- 
pation in future federal grants until moneys so used 
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had been formally replaced by the offending state, and 
submission properly made to the Secretary. The 
Secretary would needs withhold allotments since, hav- 
ing power to audit accounts submitted by the states, 
he would be charged with knowledge of the manner in 
which the moneys had been spent. 

Iowa, by the queerly contrived system of appor- 
tionment, would appear to be a grand beneficiary, but 
unless an Iowan be simple indeed, he will see that those 
very apportionments lay him wide open to further tax 
bills in an amount greater than that of his apparent 
gain. Iowa, for example, will receive $3,046,000, but 
an equal sum to match the largess must be raised from 
her own people, so Iowans too would groan along with 
the rest of us under the rising tax rate. No part of 
the federal millions and no part of the second hundred 
millions which must be raised to match them may be 
used for the equipment or preservation or erection of 
new schools. Those are always needed so there stands 
the prospect of still further and intensified demands 
for cash to fill the gaping maw of the N. E. A. and 
its supporters. lIowa, along with the rest of us, pays 
the bill, if and when the bill becomes a law. Govern- 
ments get cash only through taxation and those who 
would receive from them must first contribute and 
then pay expense of collection and distribution—no 
mean additions to the cost. Under the bill, moneys 
are to be spent in proportions to be ascertained from 
the last preceding census, but it was late in 1924 when 
figures for the 1920 census became available. In four- 
teen years there had been mighty changes. ‘There was 
the Negro migration to the North, but those states 
where the Negro increased tremendously could not 
profit by his presence. Having as it well might be 
thousands and thousands of native-born illiterates, de- 
lays in publication denied them participation in the 
loot. Politics and fear of Congressional readjust- 
ment will still hold back the figures and the prospec- 
tive control of hundreds of millions of dollars will not, 
very likely, hasten the arrangement and announcement. 

Twenty million dollars is to be spent for Physical 
Education and is to be allotted according to population. 
The normal plan one would think, would be to use that 
money for those who need it most, for the poor in 
the tenement districts of the big cities, but the 
draughtsmen of the bill devoted it according to the 
figures of the last, or rather the last available, census. 
These three consume 35 percent of the federal fund. 

Turn now to the 65 percent to be applied in ‘“‘public 
elementary and secondary schools for the partial pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, for providing better in- 
struction and extended school terms especially in the 
rural districts and sparsely settled communities, for 
the extension and adaptation of public libraries for 
educational purposes and for the preparation of 
teachers for public school service by providing and 
extending facilities for their improvement.” Fifty 
million dollars is to be divided into two parts. One 


part is to be paid to the states in the proportion yw 
the number of children (sic) between six and ty: 
one bears to the total number of such children in 
United States, and the other part in the propo, 
which the number of teachers in the state bears tc 
total number of teachers in the United States, 
first part goes mainly to the cities where school f 
ties are ordinarily best, and where funds are 
needed and the second part goes to those states yw 
already have the most teachers and presumably 
most facilities. It would seem that states with sm 
populations which are generally rural should get 
lion’s share of that first part, and the states with f 
teachers more than those wherein there is _ 
surplus. 

Now although the money is to be paid, in par 
proportion to the number of so-called children bet 
six and twenty-one, in order to share in the gran 
a state must maintain a compulsory education lay 
children between the ages of seven and fourteen; 
if that should be a requirement, one may be pard: 
for wondering why the number of children seven j; 
past school age should, in any case, be a factor. | 
might also wonder whee a district becomes rural 
when a community is sparsely settled in the puryie 
those who wrote the bill. A shrewd analysis of | 
fully chosen statistics might furnish some intere! 
revelations. Of these sums apportionments ma 
made at all only to states where the English lang; 
is the basic language of instruction in all schools, rt 
and private. In plain English, or plainer Amer: 
regardless of what is done in public schools, if a : 
dare permit a private school to give instructionn 
common school branch in French, that state shall f: 
with be barred from share in federal pap. Thatw 
instruction in such language is a most excellent né 
of acquiring such language seems a matter of 4 
moment. It is tyrannical to declare that no staten 
permit the operation of a foreign language si 
within its borders. One may well suspect ule 
poses, elsewhere plainly manifest, in this bill, w 
far from aiding education, would destroy not e 
tion only but the liberties of the people. 

One of two things is true. Either the bills 
drawn to conceal its true purpose by juggling the 
portions in which the money is to be spent, or iv 
not. If it was, obviously it should be killed. f 
was not, then a sane method of apportionment sn 
have been devised so that those with greatest l¢ 
might profit most. The method proposed is notil 
a one, and in either contingency the bill shou 
beaten. It is no answer to say the matters a 
met by amendment. With that we are not conciil 
I would propose to amend by striking out all ft 
the words “A Bill.” For the present we mustt 
with the bill as it stands. Amendments when prom § 
may be taken up in turn, but that is a task if 
future. i) 
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WEEK BY WEEK 
3 The Commonweal felt obliged to protest in as 
saben g terms as were compatible with courtesy 
ast the publication by the New York Evening 
(on December 26, of certain remarks highly of- 
ive to Catholics, contained in one of Katherine 
0’s articles on conditions in the Philippines, we 
that we should quote the following editorial article 
' the New York Evening Post of January 17, 
1 bears the title, A Disayowal:-— 

n one of Katherine Mayo’s series of articles on 
|tions in the Philippines, published in the news 
ns of this newspaper on December 26, there 
wed irreverent and offensive remarks against the 
id belief of Christians, remarks that should not 
‘been permitted to appear. 

“he attitude of the Evening Post is one of sincere 
lathy and deep respect for religion, and its record 
's regard should acquit it of any charge that it 
| deliberately be guilty of assailing religion. But, 
‘der that there may be no misunderstanding, it 
td be explicitly stated now that this newspaper 
ows any such intent, regrets that the statement 
‘red, and expresses sorrow that its publication 
'd have given pain to any of its readers.” 


fi 


j 

its comments on this unpleasant episode, The 
Monweal stated that while the author of the of- 
1g article undoubtedly bore the main burden of 
nsibility, the editors who had allowed her base- 
«marks to be published could not be exculpated 


from blame. The Commonweal certainly did not be- 
lieve that the editors in question could possibly have 
been actuated by motives of hostility to Catholicism. 
It did believe, however, that in this case, as in so 
many others of the kind, that they had not properly 
investigated the statements of the writer of the article. 
Disagreeable as it is to indulge in controversies of this 
nature, we yet believe that it is only by directing public 
attention to the careless and unthinking way in which 
far too many editors of important journals treat sub- 
jects connected with Catholicism that this condition 
can be remedied. Catholics certainly have no just 
cause for complaint if their opinions or their beliefs 
are opposed by those honestly at variance with them; 
but they do have the right to ask their opponents and 
critics to base their opposition upon facts, not hearsay, 
upon verifiable documents, and not upon anonymous 
“tracts” and mere gossip. So far as this particular 
case is concerned, we think that the editors of the New 
York Evening Post are to be complimented upon the 
frank and ample character of their disavowal of the 
scandalous and inexcusably harmful words of their 
contributor. 


A NAVAL treaty for the limitation of armament 
covers, somewhere in its content, the permissibility 
of “major” and “minor” alterations to armament ex- 
isting at the time of the signing of the treaty. It is 
proposed by some naval officers of one of the signa- 
tory powers to elevate naval guns, thereby gaining, as 
laymen understand the situation, a not inconsiderable 
addition to gun-range. Two of the signatory powers 
agree that this alteration may be made and this ad- 
vantage gained without violation of the treaty, on the 
ground that such elevation would constitute only a 
minor alteration. A third principal signatory power 
is silent; a fourth disagrees, claiming that an alteration 
which will increase the range of a heavy naval gun 
is not a minor but a major alteration, incompatible 
with the treaty. 


THE chief executive of the power desiring to elevate 
announces, that, while the right to elevate is incon- 
testable under the treaty, to do so might initiate com- 
petition and declines therefore to authorize elevation. 
Assuming that in their interpretation of the treaty in 
favor of elevation both the naval and legal experts 
are right, is it not to be assumed also that a treaty for 
limiting armament is drawn primarily for the purpose 
of limiting (if not of eliminating) competition in arma- 
ment, and that any act by which competition might be 
induced is in violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, 
of the treaty? If that is so, why, in the name of 
modern diplomacy, may it not be so stated? 


A THOUSAND examples could be given to show 


the interest which peoples have always exhibited 
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in the interpretation of dreams. Napoleon’s Book of 
Fate and other mendacious manuals still command a 
steady sale. Of late the theories of Freud and the 
exploits of the psychoanalysts: have brought the mat- 
ter before us with added prominence. Those who still 
believe in the excessive claims of the dream analysts 
will receive something of a shock in discovering that 
certain classes of dreams can apparently be provided 
at will by taking the appropriate drugs. Everybody 
knows what opium can do in this way, if not from per- 
sonal experience, at least from the writings of de 
Quincey and others; and most people have read of 
hashish the active principle of which is Indian hemp. 
But now it appears as if those mysterious and minute 
secretions of the ductless glands in the body can also 
affect the dreams. 


A MEDICAL man has recently published an ac- 
count of a case in which he administered minute doses 
of pituitary extract, the product of that tiny gland de- 
pendent from the base of the brain which, in the pro- 
cess of development, when it goes too far, produces 
giants, and when not far enough, dwarfs. Whenever 
his patient took a dose of this she was favored with 
delightful and highly colored dreams, was constantly 
traveling—her great delight—in cars of bright hue, 
with attendants in new uniforms and gold braid, and 
alighting at stations which had always been freshly 
painted. Then it became necessary to vary the treat- 
ment and administer adrenalin, another of these won- 
derful products. As a consequence the delightful 
dreams vanished and were replaced by others un- 
pleasant in their character and filled with quarrels. 
The proof is clear that whilst there may be dreams 
which point back to some trouble in past life, there 
are at least a great many of them which are clearly 
referable to changes in the character of the blood or 
perhaps even lymph streams effected by diet or by 
medicines which after all are a form of diet. No doubt 
the eminent psychoanalyst who studied Hamlet and 
announced that his trouble was that he was in love with 
his mother, would still make something out of the 
bright cars and their brilliant attendants—but sensible 
people will make no mistake-in concluding that the 
drug was the sole cause. 


CATHOLICS with a sense of social justice (and no 
true Catholic is without it) will have been reading, 
with quite special interest, despatches that have been 
appearing from time to time in the New York press 
from Douarnenez in Finistére. They reveal a con- 
dition of upheaval in the civil life of the Breton de- 
partment which by now seems to have grown endemic. 
The climax to a strike, already some two months old, 
may be said to have been reached on New Year’s day, 
when a riot broke out between strike-breakers and 
townsfolk, in which the suspended mayor, M. Le 


Flanchec, was shot twice in the neck, his nephe 
in the forehead by revolver bullets, and three s 
wounded. At present a state of semi-military oc 
tion, recalling the Chouan wars, reigns througho, 
department, with gendarmerie in _ occupatio: 
“strategic points.” 


CATHOLICS are always averse to violence, 
ever indefensible the economic situation that ha: 
cipitated it. But violence is particularly hatefu 
ominous to them when it breaks out among a pe 
tion so deeply impregnated with Catholic traditi 
the fisher folk and peasantry of Brittany. The 
and economic implications of the present trouble 
their roots a long way in the past. ‘They are d 
large measure to the control over the wage-earne 
the town and district exercised by the sardine pa 
concerns and middlemen, who have had no tr 
hitherto in fixing a wage schedule to suit thems 
for the employees, largely women and young 
who work in their plants; and a price scale fo 
catches made by brothers, fathers and husbands, 
whose courage and skilled seamanship, the enti: 
dustry, in the last issue, depends. 


THESE packers form a class that would well : 
detailed study. Often men of vast wealth, but 5 
from the ranks of the smaller trading folk, 
chateaux dot the hillsides, and in some cases they 
not only purchased the property, but assumed the 
torial titles of the impoverished Breton noblesse. 
they are traditionally shrewd to harshness in 
dealings. On the face of it, the demand for a 
increase from seventy-five centimes (about ten c 
to one franc, twenty-five centimes an hour, doe 
seem extravagant, given the danger and uncerta 
turns of the sardine fishery. But it has been 
bornly resisted, and today the entire force 0 
government is being employed in protecting the : 
breakers, who, even according to the report issu: 
the Ministry of the Interior, were respon fc 
bloodshed of January 1. 


W HaT complicates the situation, but at the 
time furnishes it with its fit moral, is the coinci 
that the strike at Douarnenez synchronises with di 
strations of a very different character reported 
Quimper and Folgoet, near Brest. These demo 
tions are being held to protest against the H 
policies, which have brought the much-vaunted “| 
Sacrée’”’ to an end by resuming the religious pe 
tion suspended during the war. In one case, as! 
other, the Herriot cabinet has no better answer 
the display of armed force, and the absurd cl 
which only the desperate situation in which it! 
itself can explain, that a concerted attempt is. 
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le by the extreme Right and extreme Left to 
snt the situation to the detriment of the old 
cal-Republican “bloc” of “priest-eaters” and of 


yiters. 


30VERNMENT that cannot bring to settlement 
3agreement in which the outstanding divergence 
sout the price of a car-fare per hour, stands con- 
d of economic impotence. But a government 
h, at the very same time, is spending money and 
‘ting civil_order to rob an intrepid and hard- 
‘ing population of the secular comfort religion 
3 their hard and dangerous lives, stands con- 
‘d of something worse. No one wishes well to 
ce more sincerely than American Catholics. But 
ill down the altars where the Man-God who chose 
a poor carpenter preaches His lesson of courage 
resignation, and to erect in their stead altars to 
iblican Union and the god of Demand and Supply, 
; expedient that does not augur well for the peace 
security of which she has so much need. It is a 
‘bet, unless the fisher folk and peasants of Finis- 
‘have changed radically within the past fifteen 
», that not many tapers will be burned before the 
divinities. 


E news that Dr. Carl Jung, second only to 
iund Freud as a teacher of psychoanalysis, had 
}ged to visit the United States and to get away 
. without being interviewed even by ship-news 
“ters, has dealt a heavy blow at the reputation of 
american press for its supposed ubiquitous super- 
1 of visiting celebrities. Dazed city editors are 
vondering how it could have happened. Even the 
ial of another Russian Grand Duke has not con- 
| them, especially as the Monday Opera Club did 
aave the latest visiting royalty under its eager 
ces. 


i 


|E one bit of news elicited in connection with Dr. 
‘8 secret visit was to the effect that in a private 
'e he had said that among Americans the Catho- 
vere least in need of psychoanalysis because of 
mfessional, where they “eased themselves of their 
il burdens.” Despite the fact that Dr. Jung is 
lo have qualified this remark by saying that the 
‘oanalyst was ‘“‘a more capable confessor” (!) 
‘stimonial to the value of the confessional from 


lital hygienist’s point of view is not without its 
st. 


I\DERS of Mr. Jules Bois’s article in this 
1st of The Commonweal on the Superconscious 
owever, find that there is another and infinitely 
it value attached to Catholic sacramentalism than 
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merely the ‘“‘easing of mental burdens,” and that the 
humblest priest is far better qualified than the most 
learned psychoanalyst to bring the ease that alone can 
affect the human soul. 


A GREAT SOCIAL REFORMER 


Gp passing away at Lausanne of the venerable 

Marquis René de La Tour du Pin-Chambly re- 
news the memory of the great days of the foundation 
of the Christian Social movement in France and the 
organization of the workman’s clubs that have proved 
the backbone of its activities. 


In 1870 the Marquis de La Tour du Pin and Count 
Albert de Mun, both officers in the defeated army of 
France and later war prisoners at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
recognized together the supreme importance of bring- 
ing the French working classes, riddled with the revolu- 
tionary irreligion of some seventy-five years, back to 
the influences of God and religion. They recognized 
the indifference of the classes and the masses, if not 
their actual hostility to Christian laws, and resolved 
to found an institute and apostolate that should over- 
come the enmities and influences of the faithless 
aggressors. 


The oratorical powers of Count Albert de Mun 
pointed him out as the spokesman of the new move- 
ment while the Marquis de La Tour du Pin devoted 
his great intellectual powers to assemble the materials 
from the theologians and sociologists that provided 
the program for the Social Weeks that have been so 
effective in their influence. 


The Marquis remained faithful to the Royalist 
party, while Count Albert de Mun accepted Republican 
principles, but this did not interfere with their har- 
monious conduct of the Christian Social party nor in 
their joint participation in the Union of Fribourg for 
the protection of workmen by international laws, 
anticipating, by some thirty years, the plans adopted 
by the International Labor Bureau in the Peace Con- 
ference at the end of the great war. 


Marquis de La Tour du Pin was a generous con- 
tributor to the columns of L’Association Catholique 
and was the author of two important books—Vers 
un Order Social Chrétien and the Aphorismes de 
Politique Religieuse. 


The history of his family is intimately bound up 
with the story of the Irish regiments of the Dillons 
in France, with the early colonial days of New York 
when the Marquise Henriette Lucie spent some mem- 
orable years charmingly described in her Journal d’une 
Femme de Cinquante Ans, 1778-81 (Paris, rg14) 
and the traditions of these strains in his ancestral lines 
—the Irish soldier-of-fortune, the French aristocrat 
and the American sympathizer, were all summed up in 
the brilliant career of René de La Tour du Pin- 
Chambly. 
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CATHOLIC PROBATION TEST 
OF THE many progressive steps taken by Cardinal 


Hayes in his administration of the archdiocese of 
New York, none seems more promising than the es- 
tablishment of a probation service for the redemption 
of young criminals who may be convicted of felony 
in the court of General Sessions. ‘The Cardinal’s 
representatives say the work will be carried on in such 
a way as to constitute a thorough test of the value and 
efficiency of probation as a remedy for crime. The 
experiment is particularly timely just now, when judges 
are blaming the parole system, that is to say probation, 
for the extension of crime in these parts, and legisla- 
tion is contemplated at Albany ‘“‘to put teeth in the 
parole law.” 

Probation has much support as a principle in the 
reduction of crime and there is much evidence as to 
its value. The Times recently cited the experience of 
the State of Massachusetts as showing that ‘‘two- 
thirds of the adult offenders placed on probation since 
1915 had no subsequent court record, while of those 
who were carried through the probation period and 
given their discharge, only 3 percent have since 
been committed to correctional institutions.’ No 
doubt a very large number of delinquents are rescued 
in all places where the plan prevails. Yet there is 
something in the criticism of the judges and police ofh- 
cials. In the all too common crimes of rapine and 
violence which disfigure the pages of the daily news- 
papers, the culprits or some of them are apt to be 
recidivists, to whom liberty has been given before 
sufficient improvement had been effected and with in- 
efficient guardianship. 

The program announced by the Cardinal is planned 
not only to do as much good as possible among the 
offenders themselves, but also to afford definite obser- 
vations on which to make a permanent appraisement 
of the results of probation as also of the best methods 
to be followed. Such an experiment can only be made 
successful.if the conditions are thoroughly favorable. 
In this case they will be so. Expert direction, trained 
officials sufficient in number for the work, sufficient 
funds, auxiliary social and religious agencies and an 
effective employment bureau are to be provided. 

As head of the movement, Edwin J. Cooley, Pro- 
fessor of Criminology at Fordham University has been 
chosen. He is regarded as an authority of high degree 
on the subject, and he is President of the National 
Probation Association. He will have a staff of trained 
social workers to carry out his plans. The field, at 
least for the present, will be confined to the General 
Sessions, which is the principal criminal court in New 
York and only offenders of the Catholic faith will be 
taken in hand. 

This enterprise will be watched with great attention 
by all who feel the vital importance of the problem of 
the young offender. It will have one strongly marked 


characteristic in that the religious factor 
stressed among the inducements to reform. 
mediate need of the protegés of the system 
fully considered; but rehabilitation will not 
ditional merely upon material progress. TI 
will be made, by awakening the spiritual ins 
produce a lasting moral change in their attitud 
life. 

This is the kind of progressive enterprise f 
it is possible to prophecy a large measure ot 
without being fatuously optimistic. Assuredly 
service could be offered to the community 
greater contribution to progress, should it 
as all must hope it will. 


BARRING SACRAMENTAL Y 
G URELY it is zeal gone mad when the n 


ernor of Colorado proposes in his first _ 
to the legislature the passage of an amendmen 
prohibition enforcement laws of the state fo 
the use of wine for sacramental purposes. ‘Th 
strous measure would be especially grievous te 
lics. It would render the celebration of th 
the most sacred rite of the Church, indispen: 
the practice of their religion, altogether imy 
Other communions, including the Jews, we 
grossly impeded as well in carrying out the 
ments of their ceremonial. 

It is hard to conceive the motives promptir 
ernor Moreley’s recommendation. As a step 
batting the “drink evil,” the suggested law is 
Whether from the social, the economic or the I 
point of view, the use of a few spoonfuls of win 
altar cannot rationally be regarded as harmful 
one. The prevention of its use can bring 
moral nor physical good. It would simply s 
deadly blow at sacred tradition and pious bel 
would rob thousands of citizens of a frequent r 
experience, much more precious to them th: 
worldly interest. 

In the Catholic Church as is well known, tl 
do not partake of the chalice in receiving th 
munion, but they know that in the Mass the 
does so, and that the wine is necessary to the aci 
is done in obedience to the command of Chris 
forth at the last supper—‘Do this in commem 
of me!” To interfere with so vital, so cheri 
possession of the spirit would be an unparalle 
of religious oppression; it is a blow at Americ 
zenship, which guarantees the untrammeled exet 
religion. No pretext of social or economic | 
could justify it. 

The priesthood and the Catholic laity of Den 
in emphatic revolt. The whole country shou 
to their support. If this thing can be done, wha’ 
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A EUROPEAN VIEW OF THE LEAGUE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


may be of advantage to American readers to 
ear how the League of Nations in the concrete 
ow strikes European opinion. We in Europe 
:guish sharply between the League of Nations as 
jeal and the actual machine, inefficient and worse, 
‘existing. 

‘to the ideal, what we think about it is of course 
‘different from what we say about it; for of all 
ations this one lends itself most to conventional 
iric and to the hypocrisy of ‘“‘Public Men.” But 
| is a very real adhesion in the European mind to 
Jeal of a League of Nations at the present time. 
_the first place it is universally recognized that 
jere existence of a centre to which disputes can 
‘erred is an advantage, because it makes for delay 
‘or consideration in international disputes; and 
iational disputes in an area where the frontiers 
vereign nations, differing in language and religion, 
acked by the dozen within a space of 800 miles 
‘0 are serious things. 

‘e two nations which most keenly appreciate the 
isibility of waging modern war successfully, one 
ist the other, are England and France. The 
1 of each country lies, under the conditions of 
itn war, at the mercy of the other; and as yet 
has been no adequate defensive found against 
autual offensive which war would immediately 
ce. If England goes to war today with France, 
on and a score of other lesser great centres are 
abitable and Paris ruined. These two nations 
‘ore, do sincerely desire some ultimate form of 
ament. ‘They cannot but do so. It is a matter 
¢ and death. 

the Italians the thing is less necessary. “They 
) longer at the mercy of sea-power as they were 
© the war, for the war which has so much 
ined the power of the defensive by land (not of 
ctical defensive on the ground which has been 
ithened, but of the national defensive against 
ssion upon civilians and urban centres) has im- 
ly increased the power of the defensive by sea. 
urly well-organized nation with sufficient indus- 
“esources is now, in Europe at least, submitted 
: old threat of overwhelming sea-power. The 
Macy of one fleet is no longer—though unfor- 
ly many Englishmen refuse to accept the un- 
‘nt truth—equivalent to a military supremacy. 
$ not even give security, let alone domination. 

> further you go east in Europe the less the 
ity for arbitrament is felt, so far as the mere 
ction caused by modern war is concerned. The 
Y Organized societies of eastern Europe could 
vithout mutual self-déstruction: then, industrial 


equipment is also too slight to make any pair of them 
mutually destructive. On the other hand they in- 
clude the new nations, and the new nations are natural 
supporters of arbitration, because some are weak from 
their small size and lack of organization, some, like 
Poland, from the novelty of their present condition, 
and their inability as yet to have built up a sufficient 
military strength—though that of course is a defect 
which gets less with every passing month. Politically, 
therefore, all the new nations strongly support the 
idea of arbitrament and of the submission of any 
dispute to the text of treaties before an international 
court, although they feel the physical necessity of it 
less than do the two great western nations of France 
and England. 

So much for the general attitude towards the ideal 
of the League of Nations. Now for the thing in the 
concrete. 

The League of Nations is recognized, in the first 
place, to be of no definable and energetic value, be- 
cause it has no armament. Even if its personnel were 
composed of good material—which it isn’t—and even 
if it acted with the honest object of preventing war 
(which it doesn’t) that objection would be fatal. 

The reason the League of Nations has no armament 
is that the various nations “represented” upon it, and 
particularly the British, very naturally and properly 
object to submitting their armed forces, and par- 
ticularly the British fleet, to alien control. 

I say “very properly,” because in this as in every 
other matter one must think out one’s first principles, 
and it is perfectly clear that if nations are to remain 
sovereign nations, they cannot admit an international 
armed force greater than their own. It is equally 
clear that the modern great nations of Europe and 
particularly the British and the French, are determined 
to maintain their sovereignity. 

Under such circumstances it is impossible that the 
League of Nations should be regarded as an effectual 
instrument save for the minor purpose of securing 
delay, or for the exercise of such vague moral force 
as the mere existence of a tribunal imports. 

We, in Europe, then begin by regarding the League 
of Nations as inoperative in the largest matters be- 
cause it is physically impotent. That is what we all 
say and think of it in private whatever we may do or 
speak in public. Unfortunately that doesn’t prevent 
perpetual intrigue for securing action through the 
League of Nations so that what is virtually an alliance 
of many can be formed against one. And that leads 
me to the second point in which the League is criticized. 

This second criticism of the League, which is made 
on all sides, is that inevitably its machinery is coveted 
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as an allied force by each of the principal groups of 
political interests in Europe. 

The French Foreign Office thinks of the League as 
useful in so far as it supports French policy, but as 
something to be obstructed in so far as it fails to do so. 

The English enthusiasm for the League is on exactly 
the same lines. Those who speak in the most general 
and rhetorical terms of its beneficial ideal are men 
notorious for their strong opposition to the other great 
rival power to Britain, the French. During the Corfu 
incident of conflict between Italy and Greece the 
British advocates of the League used it openly for 
the attempted coércion of Italy, because Greece was 
virtually the ally of Britain. During the recent Egyp- 
tian trouble the same men said, with vehemence, that 
the League had nothing to do with the affair. It is 
a matter of course that the German government, when 
or if it should be admitted, will have the same desire 
to use the League as an instrument in its own favor. 
As for the new nations they are perfectly open in the 
matter; the League for them (and here they are more 
logical than the great nations of the West) is espe- 
cially useful as a preserver of their independence: 
otherwise they have no use for it. 

In Italy there is more contempt for the League, 
that is, less belief that it may be used in favor of 
Italian objects; while the group of Terrorist Jews in 
Moscow openly ridicule its pretensions. 

One may sum up this second criticism of the League 
by saying that roughly France and England, with their 
two opposing policies dominating Europe, are each 
manifestly trying to use the League for its own pur- 
pose. Germany looks forward to doing the same thing 
upon admission, probably by a secret understanding 
with England. The smaller nations make no conceal- 
ment of their use of the League for their own pres- 
ervation. The Italians pay little regard to it, and 
the so-called Russian government none. 

But the most serious criticism directed against the 
League—the most serious because it concerns the very 
stuff and material with which it has to try to work— 
is the criticism of its personnel. 

The League as at present constituted works through 
that type of man who is most suspected and most 
despised in all our European countries, the profes- 
sional politician and his hangers-on. The League is 
not nationally representative. It does not work 
through such men as the principal soldiers, writers, 
scientists and other great national figures, whom the 
nations to which they belong both honor and regard 
as really representative. It speaks through the mouths 


of parliamentarians, and that at a moment w 
Europe has repudiated the parliamentary sys 
heart and the great nations have openly kicked 
All Europe knows that the parliamentarians 
League are nominated by nobody but themsely 
therefore have no moral standing. What is wo 
League, as now constituted, votes to these men < 
adherents ridiculously large sums of money wh 
taxpayer has to pay, but in the assignment of 
he has no voice at all. 

The League in the first few years after its in 
was a Tom Tiddler’s ground, compared with 
even those lucrative mines the Chamber of D 
at Paris and the House of Commons in L 
yielded but poor returns. The air was thick wit 
of appointments of this, that and the other in 
to this, that and the other post, at a salary out 
proportion to the man’s ability or even to the fu 
which he was supposed to perform. 

It is this disgust with an inferior parliamenta 
sonnel and with an undisguised money motive im 
them which has done the League most harm 
ropean opinion: therefore it is the one point 
you will never find mentioned in our official p1 
large circulation; the Times, the Matin, the T; 
though it is mentioned very vigorously indeed ir 
may be called the free press, such as the Ide 
zionale or the Action Francaise. No one can ta 
assembly at Geneva seriously so long as the per 
remains appointed and codpted by parliament 
and grossly overpaid; that is, so long as it is : 
pasture for professional politicians working wi 
object of gain. 

Lastly we are all saying this of the League- 
it does nothing qué League. As an instrum 
French policy it arranged upper Silesia—to the 
of execration of the opponents of that policy. 
agent of British policy it gives a ‘‘mandate’—t 
word—for Danzig, which forms today what. 
tually an anti-Polish protectorate. As an agi 
French and British policy combined it keeps off 
and notably does it keep off Egypt and Morocco 
as League, as a body of universal opinion it 
nothing. 

Of all these points, I, personally should emp 
that of personnel. I am quite sure that with Eu 
opinion as it is upon all parliaments, ridiculing 
in England, hating them elsewhere, the manning 
League by parliamentarians directly and ind 
ruins any chance of authority for it—and the « 
side of the thing makes it scandalous. | 
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"{ a preceding article we set the superconscious 
rersus the subconscious, and so tried to make them 
‘oth better known according to Rembrandt’s pro- 
' by contrasting shadow with light. Now we aim 
how how the superconscious—inspiration, initia- 
« love—works in everybody’s life; and, though 
todox mystics are shining testimonies of this 
‘int self and of something more, we believe we are 
| to prove by facts that this state of soul is not 
nique privilege of a few, and in se, is not mystical 


|| 


/ power imparted by God to man, it speaks the 
(age of life and truth, giving the lie to Pantheism, 
cto the reborn antique and subtle error, known as 
planency.”” 

\e have been granted certain faculties; them we 
» dormant or stir up to work, but in either case, 
are God’s but not God, and if there is any im- 
incy, it does not differ from the natural evolution 
ia makes the acorn produce an oak. For our 
)th, of course, power of will is also requisite, and 
nly our will power, but the divine grace; never- 
Iss this does not mean God’s immanency or 
jativeness—it signifies merely self-expression or 
nfolding of what is at birth folded within each 
yf us individually. 

ye all have more or less superconscious endow- 
'—if not always in mind, at least in heart. The 
lr self, so called, is simply our true self, our 
in reality cleansed from dust and mud, and thus 
sotible of being bathed and vivified by the Lord’s 
lassion. Consequently, when I employ a phrase 
he “divine self,” it amounts with me only to a 
ity magnification or a poetical mode of express- 
le rare gifts and heavenly favor as Bossuet did 
i panegyric of the Saint of Avila, speaking of 
Yivine Thérése,” or in our current reference to 
‘divine Shakespeare.” This majestic figure of 
(1 should have all the more acceptance in modern 
cology since, until now on the pretext of exposing 
abconscious, psychiatrists and their disciples have 
ed man with the nature of the monkey or the 
fin. We are not God, but our soul possesses a 
| sense—“the sense of the Divine’’—by which we 
dle to catch a ray of the eternal star. 

lis related that an idealistic writer, Herder, on 
-athbed uttered this admirable word—“‘Speak a 
‘thought to refresh me.” All of us, like Herder, 
| voice this wish without awaiting the last agony. 
: reduced to ourselves, we falter on the path of 
ince. How small a thing we are in the vast 
"se, where hostile forces spy upon us! Alas! 
ost dreadful of them live in us and torment us. 
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THE SENSE OF THE DIVINE 


By JULES BOIS 


But a light breath of air suddenly brushes our brow; 
testimony of true love, a remembered stanza of a 
favorite poet, the maxim of a sage, an example of 
heroism, an emotion of piety, almost forgotten, but 
rising again; a tear which, as it falls, unfolds con- 
solation. And we are comforted. A god has passed 
our way: he has awakened in our brain and heart an 
incomprehensible presence. 

The mystery of human weakness I have dwelt upon 
under a thousand aspects; and yet have never de- 
spaired because it prepares for us the opening of a 
new mystery—our greatness and our glory. Pride is 
overthrown, and it is far better; but hope remains, 
with an unshaken confidence. 

Now a question is asked—‘‘What is that spark 
divine, which appears, disappears and reappears, fly- 
ing forth from the profundities of our human abyss?” 

Is it not a ray from God, from God with us and 
within us, piercing by its golden shaft through the 
more noble and beautiful sentiments, emotions, 
thoughts, acts, called forth from the vitals of our 
being? We were created to be the mirror of the 
Supreme; but many times, so thick is the mist of 
our sin, that the soul is encircled by the dusk of night. 
Still, repentance and atonement again break the way 
for the shining of our spiritual sun. 

Obstinate agnostics affirm that this splendor, half- 
beheld around and within us, is an illusion, and exists 
only in our wish. Let them believe what they feel, 
and ignore the power which their shallowness had 
compelled to ignore them However it be, it is 
impossible to treat as fancies these intimate tokens 
which merely by our fault are too often unrecognized. 
Irony and narrow positivism will scarcely adumbrate 
the gleams of Heaven perceived by all, at least on 
memorable occasions; pre-judgments will never be able 
to extinguish the inner light. All they could do was 
to delay the advent of the superconscious in modern 
psychology. 

Our higher self builds a bridge between the Infinite 
and our modest every day personality. It teaches us 
that humanity, when it sprang from its Creator’s hand, 
was divine, and makes us remember that in Christ 
Divinity was made man. 

In this our life we are at the moment of struggle, 
of almost constant oscillation from beauty to ugliness, 
from virtue to looseness, from unquiet inspiration to 
satisfied cynicism. Working and waiting for the train- 
ing, taming, reéducating of “the human, too human” 
by our divine self, we need painful shocks from the 
outer world so that the magnificent expected One may 
enter in. 

His manifestations are intermittent; still they are 
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facts. Unworthy though we be, He comes since He 
is to come, so as to make us acknowledge his vicinity 
which just now we had denied or even scoffed at. 
Having once softly knocked at the door of our soul, 
as we fall asleep again He knocks once more, and now 
and then by some great trial He breaks down the 
barrier if we do not open to Him. 

How difficult and complex are the conditions of 
this singular intercourse! Assuredly meditation and 
solitude are blessed by Him; but perturbation and 
violence—just because, then, we go too far from His 
sight—sometimes contribute, by reaction, to reveal the 
necessity of His presence. Hours of happiness (not 
superficial joy or frivolous pleasure) are opportunity 
for us, when they are calm, to bathe gently in the 
celestial tide. Lawful love has its utility, and chastity 
also; maladies, as well as fullness of health, wander- 
ings through the universe, equally with the silent 
seclusion of study. Our attachment to life’s duties, He 
turns to profitable account as well as the enthusiasm for 
a heroic death. Everything that carries us away and 
snatches us from the grasp of earth and the flesh— 
even that beauty of nature which makes us think of 
the supernatural—serves to lift the veil from Him 
who is secreted within us. 

But the shorter way to Him is the best of our 
native constitution which I call the higher self—the 
“sense of the divine.” Through its victory over our 
trivial bents we attain the power to hold up before 
God a fairer likeness of ourself; we are again our 
fundamental reality—if I may say so, we become 
diaphanous to the Light of the World, whereas in our 
ordinary state we register but deformed reflections. 

Though our activities in modern days are rather an 
intoxicating oblivion than a serene accomplishment, we 
never alsolutely break away from the divine need. 
We are, as it were, tracked down by it. Remorse and 
fervor alike are an evidence of this—even blasphemy! 
A hidden treasure is throbbing within out soul: it 
sheds itself abroad, in new vigor for emergencies to 
meet—and in resistance and indomitable hope at our 
time of misfortune. 

The higher self dominates history which is at bot- 
tom but the malleability of events under the hands of 
heroes guided by Providence. One day our age will 
return to Bossuet’s concept limned in his universal 
account of the great adventures of nations. Preceding 
the heroes, we see prophets and saints as the pre- 
ordained leaders of peoples and races. When they 
are followed, their country prospers and triumphs: but 
when spirituality declines, the most powerful empires 
are shattered and crumble down, like Babylon, Nine- 
veh, the Egyptian Thebes, Delhi and Rome. 

Aesthetics also is but the song of the same soul— 
melody, ductilized in the atmosphere of human genius, 
as ether, is the medium of the spherical music, in- 
audible to our infirm ears. 

The lower self lives and abides in the annals of 


mankind, only when the higher animates, rege 
it and wins it over as instrument and servito 
Emerson wrote in Conduct of Life—‘‘No objec 
interests us but man, and in man only his superio 
for his superiorities are, though pale and fini 
copy of the One whose image he must be. E 
is positively inspired when oriental theosophy ar 
theism do not blind his lucid understanding; ¢] 
finesse of observation can be compared with the 
acumen of an analyst of solar rays. ‘‘What w 
monly call man,” he proclaims, “the eating, dr 
planting man does not, as we know him, rey 
himself, but misrepresents himself. Him we 
respect, but the soul whose organ he is. W 
breathes through his will, it is virtue; when i 
through his affection, it is love.” 

The doctrine of Aquinas on the soul’s uni 
divisibility and regular acting through the gre: 
well as the lesser of mind’s and body’s phen 
finds a new confirmation in the identity of effic 
ness between inspiration and the force which end 
to realize the good. In laboratory cures this 
vious. Here divine afflatus volatilizes the multi 
complexes. Strangely enough, the sap of p 
genius is also the vehicle of victory on the batt 
History is in accordance with this law. In 
Sophocles contending against the Persians at S; 
or in Byron rehabilitated by his generous death a 
solonghi—did not the higher self unite the po 
the hero? 

The same grandiose energy serves several 
it works in the detail and the whole. There ist 
creative art nor virtue, courage nor love, witho 
tact with that spark illumining what is most ol 
Every magnanimous deed, known or unknowt 
sort of kindness or beauty, is a prodigy accom 
by the power we are attempting to describe. Ii 
characteristic is to arise far away from our e 
consciousness. Before dictating to the Homerida 
epos, the muse which belongs to that higher p 
man’s constitution, had already swelled with bo 
the heart of the real Achilles, and had rer 
Ulysses patient and subtle. ; 

Life’s source has the purity of snow and the 
of a furnace—a volcano lies beneath the glaci 

He who has received a scintillation of that 
can no longer satisfy himself with egotistic tasks 
has become a torch whose light even the foot of 
cannot trample into extinction. 

To aid and serve by gesture and by song, wh 
be his talent and his mission, he nevermore e’ 
and his disciples walk willingly in the footsteps | 
master. | 

Not all will perhaps capture the smile of fc 
Yet are they really vanquished? No; others 
them shall carve more definitely the ideal t 
scarcely sketched upon the marble of destiny. 
chain shall not be broken because a few links! 
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ckened. An immense faith dwells within our heart. 
| only is it the wherefore of our existence, but it 
; shall strengthen and refresh our successors. An 
yaph from the Greek anthology advises the passer- 
,-“‘A sailor who met shipwreck on this coast, coun- 
| thee—‘embark!’ The ocean currents which bore 
«to destruction have enabled an entire fleet to sail 
‘aifety to far distant shores!’ So sounds the voice 
' liberated spirit to the others who are still in the 
Be « 

re we to leave to the ancients, and especially to 
(Greeks, the privilege, should it be merely literary, 
“aving best expressed the superconscious? No, 
ced; since the superconscious has been truly and 
ipletely revealed to us, in Christian life and Chris- 
| art. 

Jith Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, stoicism has 
ismitted it to us, to be sure, yet with dryness, in a 
( aimless renunciation—almost unhumanly. Ah! 
: superconscious is thoroughly disclosed only by 
fe who have hope; and hope springs from faith. 
ou ask what literary episode, in my eyes, affords 
ionly plenary vision of this sunlight on the sum- 
Hof our being, but also the keenest analysis of this 
_state, to Augustine we must turn, where in his 
fessions he relates that solemn and tender con- 
lation between him and his mother, who was to die 
w days after. They were meditating by the 
| ow of their house at Ostia, where the breeze from 
‘garden blew against their faces, reflective, har- 
) ous. 

ne tumult of the flesh was silenced—silenced ‘the 


By FRANCIS 


terest in the famous Cieplak trial which took place in 
yow in March, 1923, will be revived by the rumor of 
isit to the United States this year of the Archbishop 
jtk himself to an American-Polish Conference in Detroit, 
vary 18; but that the Cieplak trial is far from having 
forgotten is proved by the issue of the second edition of 
jin Francis McCullagh’s The Bolshevik Persecution of 
‘ianity [John Murray, London]. This second edition is 


‘1 and enlarged and brought up to date by means of a 


! preface which runs as follows :) 
.X weeks after the publication of the first edition 
of this book I was called upon to write a preface 
for the second edition, but exigencies of space will 
el me to be very condensed and to omit much. I 
pt, however, omit to mention with gratitude the 
iraging letters I have received from members, 
al and lay, of many religious bodies of Great 
‘in and America, and the very friendly and 
‘ous reviews which have been given me by British 
American newspapers, secular and confessional, 


4 
b 


fantasies of earth, water and air.’”’ Silenced, too, ‘‘the 
poles;” yea, their very soul, step by step, grew also 
silenced to itself without tremor of feeling or rest- 
lessness of mind; and then, under the wings of ma- 
ternal and filial love, was formulated in their own 
spirit, the voice of uncreated wisdom, coming from the 
beyond, but passing through the within, and using the 
created wisdom as her silent magna-vox. 

Then perhaps the highest moment in planetary li- 
terature, outside of the Bible and the Gospel, was 
reached by a man and a woman. 

I will add that the chapters a little before this one, 
as well as those immediately following it, ought to be 
joined to this immortal episode, as the atmosphere of 
a scene is essential to making the scene understood. 
Details about Monica’s character, her virtue, her ex- 
ample, the dramatic incidents, interior and external, 
accompanying the saint’s death, even the simplest and 
above all the most human ones, render more access 
sible the central Beatific Vision, as do forests and 
meadows surrounding an austere mountain peak. This 
sweetness and‘ modesty, allied to grandeur, are the 
Christian’s privilege and glory. 

The superconscious, we are so taught, is not a 
specimen in a museum, nor a compartment in a library, 
nor even the steep upward flight of the solitary 
thinker; but on the contrary, the codperation of souls 
with one another, when, drenched with sorrow and 
worship, they are able to taste the joy of sacrifice, 
under the eye of the One who abides beyond con- 
sciousness and superconsciousness, in the wisdom and 
love which created us. 


THE BOLSHEVIK WAR ON RELIGION 


McCULLAGH 


which differ from me on religious matters. The 
writers of these letters and of these reviews contrib- 
uted doubtless to the success of my book, and I am 
grateful to them for that; but I am even more grateful 
to them for having revealed to me how great is the 
public in England and America (a public not composed 
exclusively of “the pious rich”) which is profoundly 
and charitably interested in the current religious his- 
tory of Russia. 

Another cause of satisfaction to me, I must con- 
fess, was the fact that, three weeks after this book 
appeared, Archbishop Cieplak’s punishment was “al- 
tered to perpetual banishment from Russia”—as the 
Bolsheviks somewhat ludicrously phrased it—and that 
the prosecution hanging over the Patriarch’s head was 
quashed. 

Rakovsky, the Bolshevik representative in London, 
had undertaken to obtain the release of all the priests, 
and simulated surprise when the prison door opened to 
liberate only one—and to admit three. Those three 
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Catholic priests were arrested on no particular charge, 
and they as well as the priests who were condemned 
with Cieplak are kept as hostages in order that the 
Archbishop may refrain for their sake from telling 
the world the dread secrets of the Bolshevik charnel 
houses. 

Till he crossed the frontier on April 10, the Arch- 
bishop was under the impression that the death sentence 
passed on him a year earlier still remained in force, for 
by a refinement of cruelty, he had never been told 
of its mitigation. According to the Daily Mail’s Riga 
correspondent, he had frequently been asked to 
sign a recantation similar to that which the Patriarch 
had signed; but he had always refused, though pre- 
sumably compliance would have led to his immediate 
release. When conducted by a guard to the frontier, 
he understood that he was merely being transferred 
to a provincial prison; and when he found himself on 
the Latvian side of the border, his pleasure was mar- 
red by the discovery that he was without money or 
food. Ragged, emaciated, dazed, and weary, this 
grey-bearded man looked such a pitable object that, 
without knowing who he was, a young Lettish Lutheran 
bought him a ticket to Riga and gave him some bread. 
The Archbishop is now in Rome, where, though 
treated with all the reverence due to a confessor for 
the Faith, he does not forget those who stood beside 
him in the dock on Palm Sunday, 1923; nor should 
the world forget them. Krylenko denounced Cieplak 
as the arch-criminal, and dismissed all the others, save 
Budkiewicz and Fedorov, as merely tools, so that 
Moscow has now no logical reason for detaining those 
others after having released the leader. 

As for the Patriarch, the quashing of the prosecu- 
tion means nothing, whereas the arrest of his right- 
hand man, Bishop Hilarion, and his exile to the Arctic 
regions is a serious blow to the Orthodox Church. 
Only forty years of age, of fine presence, powerful in- 
tellect, great courage, and great piety, Hilarion is by 
far the ablest of the Orthodox leaders, and it was he 
who rallied all Moscow round Tikhon after that 
prelate’s release from the Bonskoi monastery. Hila- 
rion had been a brilliant young scientist who forsook 
a world that offered him everything for a friar’s cell 
which offered him nothing, but Tikhon wisely drew 
him from his retirement and intended to make him 
Patriarch in case the Bolsheviks prevented a real 
Church Council being called. That intention cannot 
now be carried out, and Tikhon may be the last of the 
Russian Patriarchs. It is true that an attempt is 
being made to convoke a council at Moscow or Con- 
stantinople, but as it will be under Turkish and Bolshe- 
vik auspices, no more need be said about it. In Feb- 
ruary, 1924, I picked up in the Bolshevik Legation at 
Riga a copy of the Soviet telegraphic bulletin, and 
there, to my horror, I saw an item, couched in grave, 
ecclesiastical language, to the effect that arrangements 
for the summoning of this council were being made by 


the ‘Sacred Synod’”—in other words, by the « 
Soviet which now rules the “Living Church.” 
is the first time that the Soviet government has 
as the mouthpiece of the Reformed Church; a 
new departure is very disquieting. 

Of the ‘Living Church” leaders, Tikhon sg; 
cently—‘‘I do not regard them as heretics, 5 
germ of heresy is in them.” These words we 
dressed to an American agent who saw Tikho 
sonally, though Tikhon had no idea that he wa 
municating with a foreign emissary. To this 
the Patriarch admitted that he had signed the re 
tion, but, unfortunately, all of the other Ch 
bodies, save one, have also surrendered me 
less to Bolshevism. The one exception is the 
which has been accused of holding that “‘the enc 
fies the means” and of striking a diabolical b 
with the Bolsheviks though it will soon be th 
church which has not struck a bargain with 
either through its head or through its local repre 
tives. Cieplak’s release and the summoning < 
Anglo-Russian Conference gave rise to new: 
rumors that the Vatican was on the point of rec 
ing the Soviet de jure, but, with an emphasis y 
of Hildebrand himself, the Vatican declared th 
the Reds cease their persecution of Christiani 
such recognition is possible. | 

Despite what I say in my book, the Old Beli 
who never yielded to the Czars, have crumpl 
completely under the Bolsheviks. Pravda of 
29, 1923, publishes a manifesto addressed to th 
Believers by their two leading Archbishops—M: 
of Moscow and all Russia, and Gerontius of | 
grad and Tver. This manifesto approves 1 
heartedly of the Bolshevik government and s 
‘Now, thank God, the Workman-Peasant Powe 
become strong in Russia.” It continues as foll 

‘We do not repent, as the ex-Patriarch doe 
cause we have not been the enemies of the $ 
government and of the laboring masses: we 
desire to manifest before the entire world ours 
and good attitude, and to offer our best wishes 1 
Soviet government in its labor struggle.” > 

On December 9, 1923, the Izvestia publishe 
following resolution, passed on December 8 b 
“All-Federal Congress of Baptists’”— 

“This Congress reaffirms the unalterably loy 
titude of the Baptists to the Soviet government 
the first moment of its existence, and, acknowle 
its real and honest efforts to protect the intere’ 
Labor, considers it as inadmissible for the Ba 
to participate in unions and organizations aimi 
the overthrow of the existing régime, or to a 
in any kind of anti-governmental activity whats 
or of oral or written agitation or propaganda. | 

“This Congress declares that any Baptist w 
ever guilty of the fore-mentioned acts will be 
sidered to have hereby excluded himself fror 
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st community and will be personally responsible 
e the law.” 

order to please the Reds, the same Congress con- 
ed Pastor Fetler for signing a loyal address to 
zar in the magazine Gost (Guest), November, 
and declared that ‘‘Fetler has discredited him- 
1 the eyes of the world He is no longer 
nber of the Baptist organization.” It also ex- 
‘dits gratitude to the Soviet government for its 
lamation of religious freedom,” this expression 
atitude being signed by the Presidium of the 
“ess—P. V. Pavlov, B. G. Pavlov, and V. P. 
ov. 

o months earlier than this, on September 2, the 
zhnik had rejected with contempt these grovel- 
urches. It wrote as follows — 

ae Workman-Peasant government being now 
ished solidly and firmly in Russia, the Church 
down to it. But it is clear that it bows to force. 
Church is repentant. It considers its former 
'ty to have been a mistake. It has accepted even 
vinciple of the revolution. First came the Re- 
irs, then came Tikhon. The Old Believers issued 
slamation signed by Meletius, Bishop of Mos- 
nd of all Russia, and by Gerontius, Bishop of 
yrad and Tver—a proclamation which says: 
ik God we have now in Russia a Workman- 
it government.’ The Evangelical ac- 
edge their error in a new proclamation, which 
‘We must concentrate all our forces 
ill our knowledge in order to strengthen 
ipport the Soviet government . We urge 
y brethren to work honestly and in absolute sub- 
i. and obedience to Soviet institutions, civil and 
iy. Even the Church of the Buryat-Mongols, 
lwas recently founded in the Atsagat Datsan, 
ly the Zabaikal territory, greets in the Soviet 
I, ‘a government giving real freedom of 
| ae 

{will be seen from this that nearly all the 
ces have made their submissions to the Soviet 
This hailstorm of protestations and appeals 
(pressions of penitence constitutes a nasty blow 
(face of those foreign calumniators who mumble 


t the alleged persecution of the Church in 
12 


s difficult to keep track of the Reformed 
"8 which are appearing almost every month in 
1 but the Free Labor Church is worth a few 
ito itself. Though its leader, Joanniky, was a 
| before the revolution, he now wears lay dress 
Les not believe either in ordination or in episcopal 
ation. He accepts no financial support from 


Gowers, but maintains himself on the exiguous 


ie gets as a clerk in the grain department of the 
issariat of Agriculture; and his chief assistants 
‘mov (an ex-priest) Zhilkin (a laborer) and 


9 of other laymen of the extreme Left. The 


whole set is too radical even for the “Living Church,” 
which refused to admit its delegates to the Red Con- 
gress of Moscow. 

The American agent already referred to visited the 
Free Labor church of St. Nicholas on Barbara Street, 
and was rather shocked at the absence of certain 
articles usually considered essential in Christian wor- 
ship. The altar, for example, was missing; and some 
vestments, with an old crozier lying on top of them, 
seemed waiting only for the dustman. Waving a 
contemptuous hand towards this bundle, Zhilkin said 
to the American visitor— 

“This is all tinsel and brass, vanity of vanities. 
Christ walked about on the earth in a plain linen coat, 
and so did his disciples, but our priests put ten pounds’ 
worth of gold and precious stones on their heads 
I recognize the Third International as the 
Communist World-Religion. We shall not re- 
peat a thousand times—‘Lord have mercy on us!’ 
Our priests wrapped themselves in gold and 
silver, but the American Bishop Blake ( a Methodist 
sympathizer with Bolshevism) when he came to Mos- 
cow, was quite plainly clad, though from his very 
looks one could at once see that he was a man of 
great brain-power.”’ 

The following is one of the many passages which 
are to be found in the second edition, but not in the 
first-— 

“Speaking of the changes which are continually 
taking place in Bolshevism, I have just compared that 
movement to a volcano in eruption, but in one respect 
Bolshevism never changes. As, though there are con- 
tinual alterations in the cone of a volcano, the sub- 
terranean fires in the crater remain always constant, 
so, in like manner, amid changes in all else, the im- 
placable hostility of the Reds to every form of Chris- 
tianity remains always the same. So diabolical is this 
hostility, so sharp is the antithesis between Christ’s 
Gospel of charity and Lenin’s gospel of hate, between 
the noble individualism of the Christian (an in- 
dividualism broadened and sanctified by love of his 
neighbor and love of God) and the degrading, ma- 
terialistic, herd-like communism of the Marxist, that 
one is sometimes tempted to identify in Bolshevism 
the veritable anti-Christ of Revelation.” 

Finally, the anti-Christian mottoes taken from the 
Bolshevist press are more numerous and more violent 
than those quoted in the first edition, though one 
could have thought them unnecessary in view of the 
little pains the Red leaders take to disguise their 
hatred for Christianity—See Zinoviev’s insane on- 
slaught on God Himself as reported by the Associated 
Press on Christmas day, 1924, and published in all 
the American newspapers towards the end of last year. 

The following are some of the anti-religious quota- 
tions from communistic sources in the new edition of 


the book— 


“Religion and communism are incompatible. . . 
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[The Church must be] swept out of our path [as] 
an obstacle to the progress of culture.’—Pravda, 
Moscow (which describes itself, and quite rightly, as 
the official organ of the Bolshevik party, that is, of 
the political party which now rules Russia). ‘The 
same newspaper also declared, during the Cieplak 
trial, that the fight against religion must be carried on 
as systematically as the political struggle, and “with 
even more determination.” Women and _ young 
people, it said, must be trained for the “war on the 
denizens of Heaven,” who must all be “ejected from 
the households of the workmen.” 

‘The campaign has had a tremendous success, 
splitting the Church into numerous sects. We must 
devote even more serious attention to anti-religious 
propaganda. ‘The peasantry has undergone a change. 
The power of the infantry of Jesus is gradually 
wavering.’’—Pravda, in an article on the anti-religious 
campaign in Russia quoted in the Times, May 21, 
1023: 

“We are witnessing today in Russia the greatest 
religious war in modern history. The Bolsheviks are 
deliberately, fanatically anti-Christian. They have not 
been content to expropriate the churches, to close 


monasteries and nunneries, to massacre the 
The originality and the singularity of Bolshey 
in this that it emphasizes the absolute incomp: 
between Christianity and communism. A com 
as such, shall proclaim himself the enemy oj 
Christ’: . [In this] kingdom of anti-Chri 
lective murder has become a calculated busin 
Professor Sarolea of Edinburgh University 
land) who in the spring of 1924 went to m 
absolutely unprejudiced examination of the ] 
question in Russia itself. He speaks Russian. 

“We have finished with the earthly Czars; 1 
shall deal with the heavenly Czars.’’—Bezb 
January, 1923. (The Bezbozhnik, or Ath 
weekly newspaper of a violent anti-religious ch: 
is published at Moscow by the Bolsheviks.) 

“With all my heart I wish the Bezbozhnik n 
tories in the coming year—victories over the | 
spectre of God, who has in truth inflicted dia 
evil on mankind throughout the whole course 
tory. ’—A. V. Lunacharsky, Commissar of Edu 
in the Bezbozhnik of December 25, 1923. (7 
tial letter of the word “God” is printed smal] 
original. ) 


A SOUTH AMERICAN LEPER COLON 


By EDWARD J. BRUEN 3 


ERE the gentle-souled and kindly Dr. Samuel 
Johnson inhabiting the earth in this later day, 
and in search of a Happy Valley in which to 
place his Rasselas, he would find such a place hidden 
far away in the central llanos of Venezuela—known 
to the world as the Venezuelan Leper Colony. 
Voices of protest rise immediately against the 
writer’s suggestion that such a condition could exist 
where there must, necessarily, be so much suffering, 
but the facts are stubborn things—the greatest of 
them being that a recent unannounced visit to the 
colony disclosed that the hundreds of afflicted beings 
who live there are knit closely together by the common 
tie of seeking the happiness and welfare of each other 
rather than being concerned with their individual 
misfortunes. 
The drive from Caracas to the colony was through 
a sparsely settled, undulating country whose roads 
were not the best but were easily negotiated in one of 
the small automobiles that has made Detroit famous. 
The distance was about 140 miles and, as we turned 
a sharp corner around from the obstructing foothills 
the valley of the colony spread out before us, the 
white buildings shining forth a welcome under the 
glare of the midday sun. It was, indeed, a valley that 
spoke contentment to the wearied travelers and 
seemed to be anything else except what it actually 
was. Great mountain peaks stood sentinel over it 


on every side while a gushing, living stream das 
glittering radiances in sharp contrast to the 
green of the landscape. 

Strangers did not often visit the colony a1 
new arrivals naturally were a source of intet 
the men and women who sat or walked in the 
grounds. The first person to greet us was the 
in charge, a tall, distinguished figure dressec 
semi-military suit of white and bearing on his s 
features the trade-mark of the United Sta: 
America. To say that he was glad to see us 
be putting it mildly, and we found out in a very 
time that he was a Philadelphian by birth, by 
tion and by choice. One of our number was 
well posted on the latest news in the Quake 
and the doctor and he warmed to each other 
exclusion of the rest, giving us time to get a 
idea of the locality and of the people who are dé 
to live out their remaining days in the enyirol 

It was only natural for the visitors to exp 
look into faces whose only message would b 
of despair because of their affliction, but it 
such a message they gave forth—rather the 
smiled bravely and such arms as were still 
waved a cheerful welcome. It was noticed th 
women clung to each other, arms of the stro 
folding the waists of some of their neighbors 


bodies were becoming wasted, and sometimes hi 
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n the dread disease. Sisters of Charity moved 
mg the groups and attended to the needs of the 
*ken ones who were seated in rolling chairs 
velled by their fellow-sufferers. Of course there 
e evidences of the ravages of the disease in the 
's and hands of the sufferers but none of them 
ned to complain, the doctor explaining, in answer 
1 question, that the disease is insidious, does not 
great pain, in fact no pain at all in certain cases. 
‘he genesis of the Venezuelan Leper Colony is 
in the centuries, but tradition gives the credit for 
foundation to the Franciscans, and places the time 
bout two centuries ago. It is now and has been 
nearly a half a century under government control. 
_doctor in charge is a Protestant and a Phila- 
hian, the chaplain is a Catholic priest and the 
es are Catholic Sisters of Charity. 

‘he story of the colony gives the information that 
y doctor, chaplain and nurse who has served there 
eventually been inoculated with the Disease of the 
ng Death and has remained until the time came to 
aid away with his or her charges in the little 
stery that is hidden away from the eyes of the 
nists by a friendly hillock. 

he reference to the kindly philosopher, Dr. John- 
and his story of Rasselas in the opening para- 
jh of this sketch was not made at random, but 
en because the little story of the discontented 
te who went on a search for happiness is one of 
‘most popular and helpful books in the library of 
colony, where several copies of the Spanish trans- 
in are in constant use. Those who remember the 
‘are familiar with the doctrine preached to Ras- 
: by the Sage who convinced him that the greatest 
only lasting happiness comes from the service of 
“s—in forwarding their welfare, contentment and 
ness. The colony has accepted this philosophy, 
‘ts practical working out is very apparent to the 
ver. 

)) write about the people, whose lives are so sadly 
(d, without reference to their religion would be a 
| effort to give the facts, because these colonists 
‘eeply religious and the ministrations of the good 
:: to their souls are as generally self-denying as 
ie Protestant doctor’s efforts to heal their bodies. 
rt and day these two soldiers for humanity work 
-by side, always facing the inevitable for them- 
» but having neither time nor inclination to worry 
it. Their only rule of life is Service. 

\phalt wrote a passing page in the story of the 
y during the days of 1901 when Cipriano Castro 
president and practical dictator of Venezuela. 
with the desire of the Asphalt Trust to control 
ast territory that gave this valuable product, 
1 to Venezuela a large group of religious evangel- 
rom the United States and England who an- 
ted their intention as well as their Heaven-sent 
irity to make the country Protestant. One of 


the first stories sent to the United States by these 
gentlemen in their ardor for religion was to blacken 
the Leper Colony and everyone connected with its 
administration, especially the chaplain and the Sisters. 

As a consequence, several magazines sent cor- 
respondents to get at the facts and each individual 
story showed the bigotry behind the charges and 
proved their falsehood. The single exception was 
Collier’s Weekly whose correspondent dealt in many 
half-truths. He was Guy H. Scull, who afterwards 
became Deputy Commissioner of Police for New 
York City, and whom Collier’s chose for the assign- 
ment after Richard Harding Davis had refused it a 
few days before the day set for sailing. Those who 
were in the colony at the time as patients said that 
Mr. Scull’s reports were entirely biased by the astound- 
ing tragedy of leprosy, and that his sensibility to the 
tragedy overwhelmed his sense of balance in his re- 
ports. The doctor who has charge of the colony now 
was not there at that time, but he showed me the 
copy of a letter written by the doctor then in charge 
(whose body now lies in the little cemetery) to Mr. 
Scull, after he had seen one of the latter’s stories in 
which he was designated as smoking cigarettes in- 
cessantly. The doctor protested that he had never 
smoked a cigarette in his life and was opposed to 
smoking. Mr. Scull came back with a very nice letter 
to the doctor in which he explained his reason for 
the misstatement by explaining that he made it 
deliberately so that if there were any trouble about 
the source of the information he published the doctor 
could use the smoking statement as an alibi! 

But the Asphalt Trust and the clerical gentlemen 
who to the minds of many Venezuelan people were in 
league with them, found the turbulent little Castro 
more than a match for them; the Trust maintaining 
its war on the government until Castro was deposed; 
but the clerics, finding the field not as fertile as they 
expected, sought other Heaven-given pastures. Mean- 
while the government of Venezuela paid its respects 
to the muck-rakers by enlarging the buildings and in- 
creasing the usefulness of the colony. 

The colony proper consists of a main building and 
about sixty cottages, set out to form in the centre a 
sort of garden which is used as a recreation place by 
all the patients who are able to get outdoors. The 
writer did not enter the buildings in which those in 
the last stages of the disease were waiting for the last 
call. All he knows about them is that they were sur- 
rounded by love and the abiding care of men and 
women who had long since forgotten the loathesome- 
ness of the disease in their efforts to aid their charges. 

The men and women who were seen in the recrea- 
tion centre had not, by any means, lost their interest 
in life, for many of them were keen of eye and of ear 
and still possessed the sense of smell. There were 
flowers of gorgeous coloring everywhere while birds 
of brilliant plumage dipped their heads in the cooling 
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fountain. While the birds seemed domesticated none 
of the patients attempted to place their hands upon 
them but watched their frolicking and laughed at their 
family jars. Neither were any flowers plucked, the 
doctor explaining that by common consent they were 
left for the general enjoyment. Everywhere this idea 
of. selflessness came to the inquirer’s attention until 
he reached the conclusion that heart-felt religion and 
the philosophy of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson 
worked very satisfactorily there—the last place in 
the world where one would expect to find such a 
condition. 

Modern invention has done much to make the days 
of these people more pleasant and happy, for the 
moving picture machine is worked every evening by 
the good priest in the projection room. The colonists 
know Charles Chaplin, Mary Pickford and all the 
gods and goddesses of the screen almost as well as 
an East Side New York youngster does. They have 
their day-time arguments as to the comparative merits 
of their favorites. The films shown are always of a 
cheerful nature. There is no place for melancholy 
within those white-washed walls. 

One of the hardest jobs the doctor has, is to handle 
the radio question satisfactorily, a large receiving sta- 
tion having been installed and loud speakers having 
been provided through the generosity of the wealthy 
father of a beautiful young woman who is a patient at 
the colony. This young woman was pointed out to 
me in the recreation area. She was beautiful in a rich 
Spanish way, evidently vibrant with life, but the doctor 
explained that the disease has its hold on her and she 
is resigned to her fate, finding her pleasure in helping 
those around her. At the time she was pointed out, 


her arms were encircling a faded worn little w 
who clung to her. There was no attempt on the 
of the younger woman to patronize the elder ¢ 
she was strengthening her—while the elder no , 
gave to the younger lessons in courage and | 
learned through years of sickness. 

I have been asked a thousand times if I say 
of the patients who were ‘‘almost eaten away,” a 
materialistic fellow put his inquiry. Every pha 
the disease that has come under the observyatic 
the Philadelphia doctor who presides at the co 
I saw—but only in photographs taken by him fo 
purpose of communicating with medical men in | 
colonies with the hope of eventually conquering 
dread horror. 

This doctor, whom I hope I have led you to 
is making experiments with a view to finding a 
for leprosy, and the good priest confided the infec 
tion that he has reached a place in his research - 
where he has been able to check the progress o: 
disease in certain cases very materially—but 
doctor is modest and refused to confirm or dem 
statement, satisfying himself with a modest— 

‘Tm doing my best for them.” 

The self-sacrifice of the priest and the Sisters i 
carrying on of their heritage throughout the 
Neither doctor nor priest would give their name 
this little story of heroic souls. The writer sees 
now as they waved adieu just as our automobile tt 
the sharp corner that cut them off from our sight 
ever—the black-robed, tonsured Spanish priest 
the Philadelphia doctor, and behind them about 


hundred bodies and souls whom they are serving 
death. 


FATHER HULL’S RETIREMENT 


By HENRY JONES FORD 


HE retirement of Father Ernest R. Hull from 
the editorship of the Examiner of Bombay, 
India, draws attention to a brilliant career, of 
a kind which appears to be peculiar to the Catholic 
Church. Nowhere else can be found brilliancy of that 
order—a brilliancy without personal display or worldly 
distinction. Hence it is that I have no biographical 
matter to present. I know of him only through his 
writings and can speak of him only from the standpoint 
of my own experience of hisinfluence, which is of course 
more interesting to me than it can be to others, but 
there is no other way in which I can express my 
appreciation of Father Hull’s labors. I hope that a 
competent biographer will eventually appear to give 
us a full account of a man who acquired world-wide 
influence while working under circumstances that 
ordinarily would have been stifling. 
Since what I have to say must necessarily have the 


character of individual testimony, I may remark 
I first came into contact with Father Hull’s wri 
while browsing about to gather information abou 
Catholic Church as a working institution. As a 
long student of political institutions I had been de 
impressed by the fact that it was impossible to ut 
stand their nature without taking into account 
influence of ecclesiastical institutions. I found 
in investigating the origins of constitutional go 
ment I could not dig below the surface anyw 
without finding evidences of the formative infli 
of the Catholic Church, but I found great diff 
in getting an intelligible account of it. As an 
versity professor I had the run of big libraries 
the matter on their shelves reeked with the per: 
antipathies of the Reformation period, which dic 
interest me. It was as if one had to gather info 


tion about the governmental system of England | 
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- historians had to say about Richard III or Henry 
In pursuing my researches I would occasionally 
among the shelves of Catholic book stores, where 
jionally—but not often—I did find matter of the 
I wanted. One of these expeditions I came upon 
her roughly printed booklet, entitled Why Should 
Moral? by E. R. Hull, S.J. On dipping into 
aw at once that the author knew his subject and 
fair and square in his treatment of it. That 
‘book started me on Father Hull’s writings and 
ve kept in touch with them ever since. 
zather from some allusions in his writings that 
of English birth, was a convert to Catholicism, 
eventually became a Jesuit. In 1902 he became 
sditor of the Examiner, a little weekly paper 
shed in Bombay, probably at that time a diocesan 
zation of purely local circulation and influence. 
s never quite lost its original character, and the 
extension of its influence that has taken place 
tainly not due to any pushing of its circulation. 
ie time I first heard of it its terms were stated 
‘nthe local currency and I could not get a postal 
for the exact amount, but I got over the diff- 
by sending a draft on London sufficient to cover 
‘visited Bombay during the past year, and called 
> office. But Father Hull was out of town and 
nissed what would have been a great satisfaction 
‘—the opportunity of meeting such a great man. 
xed over the plant, which is of small and modest 
ment, situated in a loft in a populous native 
er, making so little show that I had some trouble 
ding it, although I had been given the correct 
ss. The course which events have followed have 
I think, just this: Father Hull plugged away 
humble quarters, publishing the results of his 
's and researches in weekly installments in the 
ner, in addition to its budget of diocesan news. 
treatise was brought to completion the matter 
ollected in pamphlet form and printed by the 
iner press. Copies were sent to Catholic book 
:in various countries and in this way knowledge 
| character of the work Father Hull was doing 
out, and people desirous of keeping in touch 
» kept sending in subscriptions to the Examiner. 
» been a subscriber now for several years and 
é number reaches me I always seize it with 
| 


[the treatises which Father Hull has issued in 
ay, that which will most strongly impress the 
il reader is the one which first attracted my at- 
( to his writings, his Why Should I be Moral? 


1 the form of a symposium, representatives of 
rit schools of thought giving their answers to 
‘lestion in response to the queries of the Rising 
tion. The first impression one gets is that 
« extremely witty and amusing treatment of the 
|. Then one notes that in each instance the 


_ Put as strongly as ‘possible in favor of the 


/ 


views presented. There is absolutely nothing in the 
nature of travesty or misrepresentation. And if then 
one goes on to subject the matter to critical examina- 
tion it becomes evident that the great and varied 
literature of ethics as a science has been digested in 
the preparation of that little work. 

Another work by Father Hull which goes deeply 
into a difficult subject, is his Archaic Religions. Some 
idea of the mass of erudition on which this treatise 
rests may be had from this statement which it makes 
of its subject— 


The whole range of archaic religions can be divided 
into three classes—1, Those of which we find record 
in ancient history and archeology, but which have long 
been practically obsolete—such as the earlier religions of 
China, Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and Rome, as 
well as those of the Hittites, Syrians, Scandinavians, 
Celts, Mexicans, Peruvians, etc. 2, Those which find 
record in history, but which still survive, at least in some 
modified form, and can be studied first-hand today— 
e. g. Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, etc. 3, Those 
which we find among savage or uncivilized races today, 
without any trace of their past history, but which from 
their appearance may be as old or older than the religions 
included under headings 1, and 2, e. g.—among the 
wild tribes of Australia, Polynesia, Africa, America, etc. 


Under Father Hull’s masterly analysis this heter- 
ogeneous mass is reduced to order and its essential 
elements are clearly stated and candidly examined. 
A work which may be regarded as a pendant to 
Archaic Religions is a detailed examination of Hindu- 
ism, entitled The Great Antithesis. This work, which 
embodies first-hand study of the subject for over 
twenty years, is by far the frankest and most penetrat- 
ing discussion of the subject to be found in all its 
vast literature. 

Another work of large importance is what he calls 
his History of England Series. It is essentially an 
examination of the ecclesiastical situation in England 
at various periods. Three good-sized volumes have 
appeared in this series—The British and Anglo-Saxon 
Period, The Norman and Early Mediaeval Period, 
and The Later Mediaeval Period. They are all fine 
examples of scientific history, which seeks first of all 
to ascertain the actual facts and put them in their 
natural order. 

These are but a few of Father Hull’s treatises, the 
list of which now in stock as Examiner reprints is 
fifteen in number. Other matter has been in course 
of serial publication which will supply material for 
more reprints. They are all written in a style that 
is such a perfect medium for the transmission of 
thought that it takes an adept in literary technique to 
appreciate its merits. It is so perfectly clear that one 
does not notice its transparency in attending to the 
matter which it reveals. But no one can fail to observe 
that the most striking characteristic of Father Hull’s 
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treatment of a subject is his entire candor. He never 
dodges or hedges but squarely faces every difficulty 
and states the case before him with the utmost power 
and in its fullest effect. What for instance could be 
franker than this reference in his Archaic Religions, 
to the present attitude of what is called “the higher 
criticism’’— 


To accuse these learned men of Europe today of one 
organized conspiracy against the truth, one deliberate 
rebellion against the light, would be absurd. ‘This being 
so, how can you account for the results of independent 
modern scholarship, which tend so widely to discredit 
the claim of the Church to be divine, and even to reject 
as spurious the credentials on which the truth of her 
claim depends? 


Could any issue be more fully and fairly stated? 
And that is Father Hull’s constant practice in all his 
writings. Whatever case he has to examine he 
presents in its best and strongest form, and hence his 
conclusions always compel respect. Since unfortunately 
Father Hull’s works are not widely known except 
among specialists, a sample of his style of argument 
may be here in place. Referring to the rationalistic 
explanation of archaic man’s credulity as being due 
to his instinctive tendency towards superstition, he 
points out that this is reasoning in a circle. 


The vital question is why should mankind be so prone 
to superstition? Superstition is merely a disposition to 
believe more about the world of spirit than is justified 
by evidence. But why should man possess any tendency 
to believe in the spirit-world at all? . The animal 
mind is essentially materialistic, limited to the reality of 
what it sees and feels, without the least tendency to 
imagine any totally different world behind it. If, as 
evolutionists hold, man is merely an advance on animals 
in point of intelligence, his conceptions of reality ought 
to be if anything more true, because more penetrating 
and more discriminating. Why then this sudden develop- 
ment of belief in the spirit-world, of which ‘‘superstition” 
is merely too facile an application? So deep and acute 
an instinct is only accountable for by the supposition 
that it represents fundamental truth—or in other words, 
because the spirit-world is a reality, first within man 
himself and then around and above him; and that one 
of the prerogatives which distinguishes man’s mind from 
the animals lies in this, that he can perceive its truth 
while they can not. 


In retiring from the editorship of the Examiner, 
Father Hull remains in Bombay, having been ap- 
pointed Archivist of the Diocese and Secretary for 
Records and Property. It is also announced that he 
will continue to contribute to the Examiner. It there- 
fore appears that the practical effect of the new ar- 
rangement is to relieve him from editorial drudgery 
and this should be an advantage to his literary acti- 
vity. In the issue of the Examiner for December 6 
the Archbishop of Bombay speaks in the most cordial 


terms of Father Hull’s labors, and incidents 
marks—‘The long list of books, which the autt 
called by the modest name of reprints, testifies 
breadth of his vision and the depth of his insig 
the accuracy of his criticism—reprints which cy 
enough, are read more widely in England and A 
and Australia than they are in India.” ; 
This brings up a matter that has puzzled me, 
works of much less importance in their fields a 
tinually appearing in the western world in be 
form, Father Hull’s able treatises have been ac; 
only in paper-covered reprints of a provincia 
acter. On visiting the publication office I four 
the chief interest there was the manufacture o 
mercial stationery and Father Hull’s publication 
viewed as rather a personal. hobby. They hz 
come known abroad through sheer force of 
merits without advertisement or commercial y 
any kind, and knowledge of them is practical 
fined to inquisitive students. ‘This is a situatic 
ought to be corrected. A fitting edition of | 
Hull’s writings is a real literary need. Put bef 
reading public in appropriate form they 


promptly establish themselves as recognized « 
in their fields. 


ECHOES 


By CYRIL B. EGAN 


A perfervid atheist of the village grocery-stor 

wishing to perpetuate his philosophy, w 
into the Mountains of Eternal Echo, and taki 
stand upon a high precipice, shouted fiercely 
four winds— 

‘There ain’t no God, and I can prove it!” 

Then he waited for the response, which w 
long in coming— 

‘“There—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—p: 
ible: 

Like the great deliberate voice of some | 
giant it thundered. Then another of the granite 
took up the refrain, and another, and still ar 
till the mountains rang with the awful 
reverberated with the tremendous blasphemy— 

‘“There—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—p! 
it! There—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—p: 
it! There—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—p! 
it!” | 
“This is beautiful,” thought the Atheist. ° 
before have I had so many people agree wi! 
Now to add a corollary to the proposition’- 
were his thoughts, not his words, for he was 
of simple expression—‘and posterity shall — 
everlasting debtor.” Then, while there was! 
in the echoing voices, he made his hands 
megaphone, and again shouted to the four w 

‘When you’re dead, you’re dead all over!” 

And again the granite giants took up and | 
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he refrain only to chant it this time as a response 
e versical of woe— 
‘*here—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—prove— 
. When—you’re—dead—you’re—dead—all 
. There—ain’t—no—God—and—I— 
prove—it! . . . When—you’re—dead—you’re 
id—all—over ! . There—ain’t—no—God 
j—I—can—prove—it ! . When—you’re— 
—you’re—dead—all—over |” 
‘his is heavenly,” thought the Atheist, and with 
dangling over the edge of the precipice, he sat 
lf down on a moss-grown ledge to wallow awhile 
sound of his own voice. 
w, he had not sat for more than an hour when the 
ty of the business began to wear off. Though 
ing far fainter and at greater intervals, the voices 
: granite giants had in no wise been stilled. They 
would be stilled. Listen! 
here—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—prove— 
. . When—you’re—dead—you’re—dead—all 
wl” . . . Was that a note of mockery in the 
h yoice? It was hard to tell. 
his is getting very tiresome,” thought the Atheist, 
des, it is getting late. [ think I shall go home.” 
e moon was up. He drew in his legs from the 
of the precipice, cautiously raised himself on his 
, brushed the mud from his garments, and 
id on his journey downward. 
2 Mountains of the Eternal Echo are a terrible 
‘in which to be lost. You might shout and shout 
iout, for hours and days and months, and never 
| would come to answer your appeal. Natives 
villages roundabout are superstitious about these 
jains. Only the foolhardy ever venture far into 
' The Atheist knew this, and cursed his fate 
la stone gave way beneath his feet and sent him 
ing into the bottom of a gully below. It would 
een serious enough if it had happened at home 
loken leg, a bloody head, under no circumstances, 
vial matters—but back in the village these things 


or! 


would have been attended and quickly mended— 
whereas here, without friends, without shelter, with- 
out food—“O, God!” he groaned. 

But the echoes answered in silly sing-song fashion— 

‘“There—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—prove— 
it!” 

Useless to cry for help. The futility of such an 
appeal he realized only too well. Yes, this was the 
last of him. If he did not bleed to death, starvation 
would get him. . . If only there was something to 
look forward to beyond the veil—that would be a 
consolation. . . . Sang the echoes— 

‘“When — you’re — dead — you’re — dead — all — 
over !”’ 

Even greater than his physical agony was his mental 
anguish. Would the voices of the granite giants drive 
him to madness before death reached him? . 
The hours passed. He thought he might pray. But 
prayer was so ridiculous. What a craven it made of 
a man! He dimly remembered the prayer of the 
famous apostate . . Perhaps he might say that— 
that at least required no groveling in the dust—was 
a prayer a rebel might say without sacrifice of self- 
respect. He tossed from side to side on his rocky 
bed, and moaned— 

“O, my God, if there is a God— 

Sang the echoes merrily— 

““There—ain’t—no—God—and—I—can—prove— 
ite 

“Save my soul, if I have a soul!” 

Sang the echoes mockingly— 

‘“When — you’re — dead — you’re — dead — all — 
over!” 

And it was not very long till he was dead all over, 
dead as madness and pain and starvation can make 
a man, dead all but the echoes of the voice of him, 
which still go keening in silly sing-song fashion over 
the gully where his bones lie rotting— 

“There ain’t no God, and I can prove it. When 
you're dead you're dead all over.” 


A PHILOLOGIST PASSES 


TE recent death of the Abbé Rousselot passed 
‘irtually unnoticed in France and actually un- 
oticed in America, except in the Catholic press. 
‘1 somewhat technical journals in his native land 
red it with appropriate mention; here the silence 
ofound. Yet one might have supposed that the 
{ a peasant, born of an illiterate mother, to a 
lat the Collége de France and to an unique posi- 
the world of science would deserve some men- 
_ 2 Country where entire periodicals are conse- 
| to accounts of office-boys who attain the presi- 
. corporations. 


By J. G. C. LE CLERCQ 


For, great philologist as he was, his claims upon our 
respectful gratitude range far beyond whatever repute 
attaches to mere scholarship. That a man of high 
lexical achievement lives and dies is of little moment 
in our country because such a science is non-materially 
productive and because, with a certain degree of jus- 
tice, there exists a mistrust of a subject whose essence 
would necessarily appeal to the laborious and color- 
less pedant. We have many of these among us, to be 
sure. Yet while the Abbé Rousselot’s principal con- 
cern was with the study of language, his pursuit of 
this study brought about several important benefits to 
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science in general. Medicine and art have cause to 
congratulate themselves upon the assistance they re- 
ceived from this scholar’s inventions, devices and per- 
fections. At least three of the instruments he manu- 
factured are as useful to the throat specialist as the 
laryngoscope of Manuel Garcia, another layman whose 
interests proved valuable to pathology. And insofar 
as art is concerned, any field dependent upon the 
spoken word or the use of voice has been signally aided 
by this scholar’s creation of delicate tools to measure 
sound-waves. These tools, indeed, were found to be 
extremely helpful in the experiments conducted by the 
French government during the war on the repercussion 
of artillery. Researches in the physical province of 
poetics, in the mensuration of rhythm, such as con- 
ducted by Professor Patterson, have followed much 
the same course as the Abbé Rousselot’s work. If 
ever the study of forensics and acting is approached 
from a technical and scientific standpoint, his influence 
will be considerable. In America particularly, where 
diction on the stage is deplorable, an improvement 
might well be made along these lines and by such 
means. More than one of our leading artists of the 
theatre could discover in the famous scene of Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme something beyond a lively 
satire upon ignorant pedantry. 

In his own subject, in philology, the same pellucid 
intelligence, the same simplicity and common sense 
governed his ideas. Out of a dead science he insisted 
on making a live one. As M. Sabord says—‘‘Lan- 
guage evolved both in time and space; phonetics must 
be at once genealogical and geographical.’ The Abbé 
Rousselot insisted that phonetics must be studied not 
so much from dead texts as from the living word. 
Born of peasants in a village, speaking a patois, he 
realized that the evolution of vulgar Latin into French 
would be best marked by registering the speech of 
the inhabitants of the remotest provincial French 
villages, by undertaking a comparative and graduated 
study of dialectics. He was born in the Limousin, 
the country about Limoges; the patois spoken there is 
peculiar, being intermediary between the langue d’oc 
and the langue d’oil. It was the ideal land for the 
youth of a phonetician. For a while he taught in a 
village school in the Charente, a department formed 
by the Angoumois, the Saintonge, the Poitou and the 
Marche—in other words, connected in a way with 
Angouléme, Saintes and Poitiers. While there he 
compared the dialect of certain villages with that of 
his native and near by Saint Claud. He ascertained by 
comparison that his own patois was further removed 
from the original Latin. He established a succession 
of grades intervening, to each of which a certain local 
dialect corresponded. He traveled about France, tak- 
ing stock of differences of speech: he listened with 
attention and patience, noting the variations of lan- 
guage according to each successive generation and ac- 


cording to each locality. Then he proceeded to 
where at various schools he met students occupie 
the same study. Gaston Paris and d’Arsonyz 
comed him and admitted him to the favor of 
friendship. Marey laid his laboratory at his di 
The crude, individual signs he had invented to 
differences of pronunciation, stress or intonatic 
phonetic script, would vary, he thought, just as 
as the language it illustrated: would not each ; 
read it with a degree of dissimilarity? Throw 
work of Marey and the Abbé Rousselot, the - 
ments cited before were invented, perfected, ey 
In 1908, the Abbé Rousselot published his Pr: 
de la Phonétique Experimentale. It is a highh 
nical book, yet the layman would find much pr 
its perusal. It marks the general view, the sur 
of a scholar of infinite patience, a man who wa 
ing to spend his entire life as the chronicler 
evanescent thing. His thesis at the Sorbonne 
with “Les modifications phonétiques du la 
étudiées dans le patois d’une famille de Charer 
an impressively minute and detailed investigatio 
was by just such energy and labor that he wa 
to establish without question the theories he puts 
in his later and authoritative book. 

He was, in spite of his high position, prac 
unknown. He was a poor man. He lived mo 
and obscurely. It is extremely doubtful that ey 
remote patrie of Saint Claud will ever raise a. 
ment to the father of experimental phonetics ar 
most famous son. But it will not matter. He 
self spent a long and ardent life in raising a : 
ment—his book. 


Things That Followed You 


Things that followed you— 
Things from me— 
Things you never knew! 


And people came to pass 

Between you and me, 

And they dropped burden and gift 
To gather instead— 

Things that followed you— 

Things from me. 


Between you and me 

Only Time, gathering— 
Things that followed you— 
Things from me. 


Do you remember when 

You took yourself for the wind 
And things that followed you— 
Things from me—for dust? 


LEON SERABIA 
| 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE WAR 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—One of the best biographical 
sketches turned out in America in years is the col- 
on of war letters of Walter Hines Page, a lasting 
ament to a great ambassador, 

‘ith Mr. Page and with his editors I disagree on 
yoint only—a tragedy too late to remedy, since the 
n died of it. My disagreement is with the Ambas- 
r less than with his editors, for they had time to 
the facts. It may still be possible however, to con- 
te something to the rehabilitation of that victim’s 
ory. Sir Lionel Carden, British Minister to 
ico, so curtly dismissed in the Page letters as “‘an 
ashioned diplomat,”’ an obstructionist, had the 
ortune to run counter to our President’s theories 
srning Mexico. 

any tens of years ago, there came to London a 
‘ible gentleman from the Argentine, possessor, so 
id, of vast tracts of land awaiting development. 
ame to seek capital, accompanied by a clergyman 
i physician. He sought younger sons of British 
ies, youths under twenty, each dowered with at 
‘one thousand pounds, who would become his as- 
es, who would learn agriculture upon his lands 
‘oped with their capital, and among whom, when 
1 become productive, the land would be divided. 
btained a sufficient number of young adventurers, 
gthem Carden. Returning with them to Buenos 
(, he dropped the clergyman and physician, drop- 
he boys and vanished with their money. The 
‘British Minister repatriated the youngsters—all 
t Carden, who had no intention of allowing the 
ler to escape with money his family could ill 
i to lose. Alone he followed him to the interior, 
| him, found also that he had land, and com- 
¢ him to turn over part of the land to the value 
| investment. In the years that followed, Carden 
ered. Gay, spirited, unusually good-looking, of 
itable will, he became a general favorite. There 
(a revolution. Carden raised a Gaucho band of 
ty and took part. The Argentine President is- 
| proclamation condemning to death out of hand 
acre captured in arms against the govern- 


battle Carden’s gauchos deserted him and he 
aptured, fighting single handed. His captors, 
1; whom he had many friends, told him that the 
| would arrive within twenty-four hours to super- 
1 his execution, and proposed to him that 
i1 he was not a Catholic he should consent to 
'’ @ priest and follow “any advice the priest 
give him.” As the judges entered the camp, the 
s.conducted the prisoner, in disguise, to the lair 
Land of smugglers who spirited him across the 


continent and over the Andes to Chile. Thence he 
made his way up the coast to Mexico. It was not long 
before this picturesque and likeable young Irishman 
became once more thoroughly popular, not only with 
the masses, but also with the ultra-conservative 
Mexican aristocracy of Spanish descent, whose doors 
are rarely open to foreigners. Upon the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and 
Mexico, interrupted since the execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the first British Minister took full ad- 
vantage of Carden’s exceptional position, and as a 
reward for his services, offered him a post in the con- 
sular service. Eventually, he rose to Consul-General, 
and then—a rare occurrence in the British public sery- 
ice—was promoted to Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Guatemala, and Knighted. At the outbreak of the 
world war he was sent to head the British legation in 
Mexico. 

Sir Lionel’s general theory as to Latin-America 
was, that several of those countries are not fit 
for civilized habitation: that in the general interest, 
they should be made possible to live in and do business 
with; that since the United States claims certain rather 
intangible priorities under the Monroe Doctrine, it 
would seem to be our particular task to see to this; 
if we are unwilling, we should permit Great Britain 
to exact from them such observance of their own laws 
as to permit foreigners to live there without jeopardy 
to life and property. His particular theory about 
Mexico (and he knew Mexico rather better and more 
intimately than anyone in our government at that 
time) was that while assassination is by no means ex- 
cluded from Mexican political life, he positively did 
not believe that Huerta had assassinated Madero or 
caused him to be murdered—though he profited 
greatly by his death; and that among equal candidates 
for the Presidency of Mexico, that one was to be pre- 
ferred (if England and America were to interfere at 
all) whose preferences among foreigners lay towards 
Americans and Englishmen. This was notoriously the 
case with Huerta, consequently he advocated strongly 
the recognition of Huerta even if Mr. Wilson could 
not see it. 

Instructions were sent to Mr. Page in London to 
press for Sir Lionel’s transfer. In turn, Carden 
was instructed to go up to Washington and explain 
his view of the situation to Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 
The result was inevitable. Carden was very like 
Walter Hines Page in his dogged tenacity to con- 
viction. Mr. Wilson never tolerated disagreement. 
Carden was retired, and was unable to obtain a review 
of his case by the Foreign Office; his government, 
quite probably against its inclination and judgment, 
had sacrificed him. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 
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POEMS OF MEXICO 


TRANSLATED BY THOMAS WALSH 


The Song of Nightingale 
The nightingale was singing across the night divine, 
The night of snowy vapors, the night of crystal blue; 


And down the silver garden there shone a lonely pine 
With glowing cones arising the sombre shadows through. 


The nightingale was singing, and out beyond there lay 
The meadows sleeping calmly the while he poured his song; 
What time the wind all gently upon its perfumed way 
From flower to flower whispered the lovely chant along. 


Then suddenly the dawning, with yellow brows on high 
Lit up the peaks and wakened the lark’s ascending call; 

Day bared its mighty bosom, the nightingale made cry 
Across the early twilight and dream-mystery of all. 


Then warm siesta hours, and then the pensive eve 
Came by, and lamps of midnight grew faint and cold and 
dark; 
Still, still the nightingale upon his loss was fain to grieve 
Beneath the votive funeral urn the moon held veiled and 
stark. 


By summer and by autumn, by winter, springtime, still 
Arose that song of nightingale amid the garden’s mesh; 
In joy or melancholy, with voice of laughter shrill 
Or lamentation unappeased and yet forever fresh. 


The nightingale in madness amid the whirl of dreams, 
Inebriate of moonlight, of life and passion, sang 

And sang—(become the very self of poetry, he seems 
The dusky garden of the breast from which he sprang). 


Luis G. URBINA. 


Hai- Kai 


The Peacock 


Through the crowded barnyard 
You pass like a solemn procession,— 
Royal fowl, tremendous blaze! 


The Heron 


Pointed like an arrow 
From beak to claws, 
Yon heron sweeps. 


The Moon 


Like a sea is the dark night; 
The cloud is a white shell; 


The moon is a pearl. 


The Blue Stocking 


The feather flaunting in her hat, 
So like the quill stuck in an inkbottle. 


Kindergarten 
From its cage the bird was singing— 
“Why are the little children free 
And we left here?” 
Jost Juan Tasrapa. 


Mystical Poets 


Bards of brow funereal, 
With your profiles angular 
As in medals old and grand, 


Ye with air seignorial, 
Ye whose glances lie afar, 
Ye with voices of command, 


Theologians grave and fine, 
Vessels of love’s holy grace, 
Vessels filled with griefs profound, 


Ye whose vision is divine, 
Ye whose Christ is in your face, 
Ye in tangled locks enwound, 


My Muse—in mood marmoreal 
That seeks oblivion as a star, 
Can find alone her raptures fanned 


Amid your air seignorial; 
Amid your glance that lies afar, 
Amid your voices of command. 


My soul that would your spirits trace 
Behind the incense rising tide 
Within the nave’s calm shadow ground, 


Hath loved the Christ upon your face, 

Hath loved your sweep of vision wide, 

Hath loved your tangled locks enwound! 
Amapo Nervi 


Trees 


Pine tree, ruddy-limbed, entwined 
With green eternal branches wide, 
What whisper stirs you on the wind? 
“T was the Cross on which your Savior died.” 


Laurel of the verdant sprays 
Where Minerva’s glances fall, 

What secret through your shadow plays? 
“A withered garland and a cup of gall.” 


Willow tree that bends and weeps, 
With drooping silver boughs apart, 
Your breast some secret sorrow keeps— 
‘Yea, I would weep upon your grieving heart.’ 
Jatme Torres Bone" 


(hanson Triste 


What a squalid alleyway 
It is, that old Santero Street! 

There you hear but one bird’s lay— ; 
The grizzly owl’s ill-omened bleat. | 
The cobbles where its low eaves meet— 
Its little huts—all, all, they beat 

My heart into the clay! | 

O stranger, go not, I entreat, | 
Go not through old Santero Street; 

It is the squalid alleyway 
Where, in the carpenter’s retreat, 

‘They made my darling’s coffin dray. 

Maria Enriquet. 
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THE PeleAry: 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


Old English 


HIS play by John Galsworthy, with George Arliss in- 
terpreting the title role, offers three distinct subjects for 
isal. There is the play itself—the portrait of the aged 
ier whose nickname is “Old English”—and there is 
ye Arliss’s acting. Unfortunately, they cannot all be 
-d together because of their radically different values. 
e play itself is one of those sad efforts to over-sentimen- 
a perverse character. Old Sylvanus Heythorp has been 
hing of a rascal all his life. In the play someone refers 
aas “pagan,” but I always revolt interiorly at the misuse 
vord which stands for so many noble traditions of human 
1—from Homer to Virgil. Why not say “immoral” and 
ne with it? Old Heythorp has been distinctly immoral 
ikes a sneaking pride in the fact. He closes his business 
by a dishonorable act performed in the interest of his 
imate grandchildren. Galsworthy’s objective is ap- 
ly to show that in spite of his faults, the old man has 
of good in him—a soft spot for his granddaughter, for 
le. This, to my mind, is one of the most discouraging 
of sentimentalism. When you have thought so little 
rt dependents during your life that you have curbed none 
ar impulses in order to provide for them, why is it 
alarly good-hearted to steal for them when the shadow 
th begins to hover about? You are really being kinder 
rself than to them—greasing your own way into eternity 
the thought that you have eaten your entire cake and 
“ft a big slice for someone else. No. As a play, in 
the shaping hand of the author is always visible, Old 
lh walks on the left foot. Its purpose is tainted. Its 
‘effect is to condone those very actions and motives which 
ie most of the moral tragedies of life. Even the seven: 
var-old granddaughter is commandeered for this purpose 
> delighted in the discovery that her old “guardian” 
y her grandfather. The moral of the play is perverted. 
\ portrait, it is much better. If Mr. Galsworthy did not 
‘hard to make you sympathize with the old reprobate, 
\nuld say that he had done a masterpiece—the summing 
la few revealing incidents of all the ugliness of a com: 
| self-indulgent life—a life whose moments of kindliness, 
pring from a weak desire to be loved by a limited few 
Lim, from the inflation of having others depend on him. 
in bringing this portrait to reality that Mr. Arliss has 
remarkable bit of acting—remarkable, not so much for 
lider strokes which are fairly obvious, as for the finer 
"of pantomime. It’s a pity to see so much fine writing 
‘er acting used to an unhealthy purpose. 


| Two Married Men 
| 
CENT LAWRENCE, writing in this age of strident 


‘Qinism, has pounced on a decidedly interesting theme 
Iplay about two married couples in a New York suburb. 
- very much if Iwo Married Men will have a long 
less several structural changes are promptly made to 
ey to certain situations and to remove the too 
Yontrast between the actions of the respective husbands. 


tere are scenes and moments when the play exhibits a 


refreshing insight into the apparent complexities of modern 
life—a power to discern the real difference between love and 
passion, for example. One feels that either in this play re- 
vised, or in future works, Mr. Lawrence is going to give us 
material worth thinking about and encouraging. 

Briefly, two men are brought face to face with the threat- 
ened infidelity of their wives. One of them, John Devant, 
believes in strong-arm methods for putting down domestic re- 
volts. ‘The other, Frank Stearns, would like to believe in 
them, but is afraid to try them. His wife has only to fly into 
a tantrum to bring him to his knees begging for her forgive- 
ness and love. At last, prompted by Devant, he knocks his 
wife unconscious when she defies him. Devant warns him that 
his whole future happiness depends on his standing firm. In- 
stead, the moment his wife recovers consciousness, he begs her 
forgiveness. From that moment she knows she is the un: 
questioned master. 

By a twist of the wheel, Devant discovers that same evening 
that his own wife is planning to elope. She tells him so frankly, 
repeating that her “love” is dead. To her surprise, Devant 
takes the news calmly. The expected or hoped-for pleading 
does not materialize. He simply makes it clear that she is not 
going to leave. She tries loud defiance—and meets an author- 
itative, even-tempered blow that sends her into dreamland. 
When she recovers, she finds her husband smiling at her gently 
and telling her a little secret she had not suspected—that he 
is much more interested in his own love for her than in 
whether she cares to return it, that love is vastly more a matter 
of giving than receiving. It is a new argument to which Mrs. 
Devant can find only one answer—surrender. 

Let me make plain that what I admire in this play is not 
its crude handling. To see two wives struck down in one 
evening surpasses all bounds of credibility, not to mention 
good taste. There is such a thing (today one almost hunts for 
it in museums) as a masculine firmness and unselfish love which 
finds other and better expressions than primitive blows. But 
Mr. Lawrence has discovered one of the roots of the moral 
revolt of today—the gradual effeminizing of men to a point 
where they beg for the things which every woman instinctively 
wants them to conquer. If he can also discover that true 
gentleness and courtesy may have in them just as much of 
masculine force as neolithic body blows, then he will present 
us with some plays of real importance. Two Married Men, 
as it stands, is more likely to start an epidemic of idiotic wife- 
beating than to get across the truer idea which Mr. Lawrence 
is groping to express. 


Patience 


(Sees and SULLIVAN lovers who may have seen the 
Provincetown revival of Fashion last year certainly had no 
misgivings about the present resurrection of Patience. They 
knew enough of the capabilities of that versatile group of 
actors in lower New York to calm their fears and whet their 
appetites. And, of course, they have not been disappointed. 
I did not have a chance to see Patience until it had moved to 
the more spacious quarters of the Greenwich Village Theatre, 
but the physical surroundings cannot matter much where 
there is so much joyous zest in the doing. 
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By all means see this new edition of Bunthorne’s Bride. It 
matters not at all whether you have recently been immersed 
in reading about that delicate period of aesthetic doldrums 
which Patience satirizes. With only a few changes, it would 
serve quite as well for our own delectable foibles of today. 
You can supply those changes in your own mind and settle 
down to an evening of bliss, one ear suffused with piquant 
melodies, the other cocked to trap some of the most rapid and 
subtle satire ever written. Above all, you can use your eyes 
to watch some exceptional acting. 

Some time ago, when reviewing The Farmer’s Wife, I said 
that Rosalind Fuller had found her niche at last. Now, I 
must admit, that she has two niches, and Patience is one of 
them. Whatever you may have thought of her Ophelia, you 
will certainly admit that in her vivacity, in her chirping and 
tuneful voice, and in her resolution always to have a manner 
_of her own, she is one of the real, if more fragile assets, of 
our stage today. 

Edgar Stehli’s Bunthorne is a gem of smooth and unerring 
buncombe. This “‘fleshly poet” is a man of any day or genera- 
tion. ‘Today he might be a matinée idol of psychoanalysis— 
the inevitable cheap popularizer for whom twenty love-sick 
maidens sigh. Mr. Howlett, as Archibald Groesvenor, the 
“idyllic poet,” does not quite so finished a job, but one that 
is more than adequate. Of the rapturous and ecstatic maidens, 
Miss Freeman as Lady Angela carries the essence of gush to 
its nth degree of imbecile charm, and is splendidly serious about 
it. Miss Arcaro’s antics as the robust spinster Jane, would 
satisfy the most severe Gilbertian enthusiast. Of the entire 
cast, only the dragoon officers failed to achieve the full spirit 
demanded. 


For Your List of Plays 


Two Married Men—Reviewed above. 

Pigs—Reviewed next week. 

Patience—Reviewed above. 

Candida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts 
side by side. 

New Brooms—Frank Craven delightful in his own comedy. 

Old English—Reviewed above. 

Othello—A splendid production. 


Peter Pan—Marilyn Miller and Broadway mixed up in Bar- 
rie’s play. 


S. S. Glencairn—O’Neill at his earliest and least interesting. 


Quarantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. 

The Little Clay Cart—An ancient Hindu play, with morals 
not easily understood today, but cleanly and charm- 
ingly presented. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

They ee What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
into the problem of two generations under one roof. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 
unhealthy. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


BOOKS 


An Introduction to Philosophy, by James H. Ryan, 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Who has not asked himself, Who am I? 
Why am I here? Whither am I going? 


HE questions are as old as humanity. ‘The tote 

and the well equipped grave of prehistoric man 
remote savage races, today show that questions beyond 
through common observation are innate in the human 
They have never been answered; probably they never - 
in this life; but the more developed our minds becon 
more intensely interesting such inquiries become. Phil 
is the department of thought which deals with these pr 
and others akin to them, such as the puzzle of the nai 
the universe, of life and of knowledge. 

Taking up the study of human surroundings where 
drops it at the outer boundary of material facts, phil 
carries on the process to the limits of the knowable, 
it relinquishes the task to theology. It is in fact a 
science which has all the other sciences and the humar 
as well, providing it with matter for analysis and sy 
construction of the truth. It is in fact an all-embraci 
all-embracing field of research upon the highest questions 
can engage our attention. 

It is strange, then, that as Dr. James H. Ryan ni 
the opening of his Introduction to Philosophy there ha 
a tendency in colleges and among students generally to 1 
this field of acquirement. Philosophy is, or has been, m 
less out of fashion in recent years. It has been regar 
unpractical, because it led to no such working faciliti 
advantages as chemistry or mechanics or electricity. Ir 
of the visible products of the physical sciences, there ha 
a tendency to neglect it. 

In fact, such an attitude is shallow and harmful. 
fortunately disappearing. It is the all too common er 
ignoring the higher things which are important to the 
the spirit, for the sake of every day gains and materi 
joyments. From the point of view of education, there 
branch which has a higher disciplinary effect than phil 
in all its branches. From the broader viewpoint of 2 
intellectual training and equipment, there is nothing 
gives finer pitch, broader range or better equipment f 
attainment of high ideas and the enjoyment of greater 
than the possession of some philosophical lore and the 
of thinking along correct lines and according to valid 
ciples. In a word, it is not merely to the scholai 
philosophy is a prize, but to the man in the street, b 
it helps to lift him above and beyond the street. 

Dr. Ryan has had both classes of prospective readers it 
in preparing this handbook. Perhaps it was primarily p! 
as a textbook, and it is an excellent one, complete, cle 
systematic; but it is so arranged and written that anyon 
find it attractive. Perhaps it may be too elementary { 
“professional” philosopher, but even advanced amateur 
find profit in its unraveling of the problems which mé 
the content of philosophy, its clear definition of eac 
review of the several solutions that have been propose 
the arguments in favor of and against them. 

The method of presentation is topical not historic 
upon each question, the great names of those who ha 
tempted to answer it, with the main points of their pro! 
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ven. Thus, while the reader has the advantage of 
| or logical unfolding of the entire subject, he is con- 
kept aware of the fluctuation and progress of thought 
philosophers from Aristotle to Thomas Aquinas and 
Hobbes to Kant and Bergson. 

Ryan is himself an adherent of the dualistic realistic 
of thought. ‘The universe he regards as made up of 
and spirit, both separate and independent existences, 
lated to each other and mutually inter-acting. - Of 
he sees clearly the existence of God as the supreme 
n nature, but he points out the fallacy of Bishop 
y's theory that matter exists only in the divine mind, 
lly, he rejects utterly the other monistic theory that 
igs come out of matter and that mind is a function of 
{ processes. The moral idea, he points out, is a part 
an nature itself, and in the mind lies the sanction of 
y. Nevertheless, God is the “ultimate sanction” of 
y. Obviously so, for is He not the creator of the human 
“Viewing the universe as an orderly unit” we must 
ze God “not only as the source of all being and 
,’ but as the final lawgiver as well. 

vill be seen from this, there is nothing of modern 
m or atheism or materialism in Dr. Ryan’s book 
all are fully explained. It is absolutely religious in 
on, but it is not a work of devotion or religious 
nda. It is what it pretends to be, a treatise on 
hy. It simply gives full credence to religion at one 
‘ty as to physical science at the other, each in its proper 
| Above all, there is nothing sectarian in the text. 
‘A the author belongs to the faculty of the Catholic 
ity of America, and the book has the imprimatur of 
il Hayes, there is not anything in it which an adherent 
jother faith could not read with acquiescence, so long 
elieves in God, the soul, and the moral destiny of 
(1 

chapter is supplemented with a list for supplementary 
.and in notes references are given through which par- 
letails of theory and reasoning may be followed up in 
\tended reviews of philosophy or in the works of the 
. thinkers. The plan is very practical, the collection 
itilal is painstaking and the candor of the presentation 
"8, Whether approved or negatived, is most praise- 
_ The book may be read with trust. Considering the 
fe it is lucid and easy. It should be of great utility 
college students alone, but to the general searcher for 
ithis all important region of study. 
| JAMES Lusy. 


: Thoreau: Bachelor of Nature, by Léon Bazalgette. 
ied from the French by Van Wyck Brooks. New 
Tarcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 


(REAU is both a peculiarly grateful and an extra- 
‘narily difficult subject for the biographer. His life, 
¢lly barren of the outward show of drama, was sin- 
‘ich in its veritable stuff; that significant, varied and 
f inward experience upon which all salient actions 
imately rest. It is only in the light of that inward 
é the brief record of Thoreau’s career in the world 
!meaning or any dramatic value. The task of his 
> has therefore been to make us share that secret 
mmpletely as possible, and by so doing, to make its 
and its value clear. A difficult task at best, exacting 
‘sight and acute perception, its difficulties were en- 


hanced by the fact that however abundantly informing are 
Thoreau’s writings, his voluminous journals and his cor- 
respondence, his excessive reticence made them only an in- 
complete revelation of personality. A complex, reticent spirit 
living a contemplative life; scarcely an easy subject for even 
a highly gifted biographer! And yet a man who made his 
total career the expression of a philosophy, who cultivated ex- 
perience as itself an art, who came twice into dramatic conflict 
with society; surely a grateful subject for the discerning 
biographer! 

It is not, therefore, the meager and bleak Thoreau of lit- 
erary tradition who emerges from M. Bazalgette’s volume. 
Nor is it the saturnine, irresponsible and somewhat barbarian 
hermit whose fierce integrity won him the respect of his philo- 
sophically earnest neighbors while it slightly chilled their 
philosophic desire to love their fellow-man. The Thoreau 
portrayed by M. Bazalgette is more vitally human than the 
one, and more profoundly intellectual than the other, of these 
long familiar figures. That his life and his character were 
of a piece with his thought is demonstrated again and again; 
in his refusal to pay the church tax, in his resignation from 
the Concord school because of a disbelief in flogging; in his 
seclusion at Walden, in his imprisonment for non-payment 
of war tax, in his refusal to mortgage his freedom to steady 
employment, in his passionate and eloquent defense of John 
Brown. It is no wonder that Thoreau ultimately broke with 
Emerson; his thought was solid and practical, and with him 
it was a principle to translate thought directly into conduct. 
Nor is it remarkable that he should have failed to establish a 
friendship with Walt Whitman on the occasion of their sole 
meeting; both sought the same ends, but the paths of their 
seeking were too remote for contact. 

Yet friendship, as an intimate communion of equals, was 
an ideal cherished throughout his life by Thoreau, and destined 
to be realized fully only once—and but briefly. The relation- 
ship between Henry and his elder brother John, the colleague 
of his three years of teaching and the companion of his famous 
week on the Concord and Merrimac rivers, remained the 
standard for every other relationship of his life. And it was 
a standard too high to meet with more than unequal ap- 
proximation. Was it the intolerable shyness of Thoreau that 
made him at once so eager for friendship and so reluctant to 
move toward it? Was it his aversion for the narrow decorum 
and small conventionalities of village life in Concord? Was 
it his absolute independence of spirit, his almost eccentric 
self-reliance, his reluctance to compromise the integrity of his 
individuality? Probably all of these. And certainly among 
the most moving pages of M. Bazalgette’s biography are those 
which reveal the ironic and tragic consequences of Thoreau’s 
adventures in friendship. Was it the inevitable disillusion of 
these adventures which gave to his later communion with 
nature the accent of greater intensity? His biographer hints 
at this— 

“To carry, every day, over all the paths of the waste lands, 
like a burden you could not do without, your anxious care for 
men. ‘To return from your ramble, with the thought sticking 
to you like a burr. To cherish nature in your heart and con- 
secrate to her your best hours because there is no friend in 
the world who, like this companion, gives you the savor of 
your own humanity, yours and that of all your kind.” 

Yet if at the last Thoreau was to feel a greater security in 
solitude and nature than in the society of men, it was probably 
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less because society had disillusioned him than because nature 
had been the earliest of his familiars. 

Of Thoreau’s relation to society his biographer gives a lucid 
account. Society did not possess the power to disillusion him}; 
he expected nothing of it, and what he received did not there- 
fore astonish him. Nothing is more indicative of his attitude 
than that the Brook Farm attempt to perfect the individual in a 
communal society should have led Thoreau to make the opposite 
experiment of attempting to perfect the individual in solitude. 
The sojourn at Walden was as logical an expression of his 
thought as was his refusal to continue making pencils when 
he had been praised for having made the finest pencil produced 
in America. He had a profound conviction of the unique value 
and dignity of individual life. But if life is to have value 
it must be made free, and that freedom must be dedicated to 
noble ends. If life is to have dignity the individual must be 
as self-sufficient as possible; little time must be wasted in 
purely utilitarian tasks; “a man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things he can do without.” For him, at least, the 
two years at Walden provided a test of his beliefs and a 
demonstration of their practicability. The individual might 
be made free by the expenditure of some small effort and some 
fine renunciations. With his freedom earned, he might culti- 
vate life as an art; on fourteen acres of woodland had not 
he, Thoreau, brought the universe within the terms of his 
experience? Thenceforward his life was to be a perpetual 
translation of his theory into conduct. A few weeks of each 
year spent in any form of manual labor that chanced to offer 
itself; the rest of the year was his own. 


Much has always been made of the anti-social aspects of 
Thoreau’s thought, and two dramatic episodes of his career 
lend weight to this emphasis. M. Bazalgette restores a fairer 
balance by giving these episodes their appropriate background. 
Thoreau’s disbelief in the objects of the Mexican War obliged 
him to refuse his support in the only way possible—by refusing 
to pay his tax. The Concord authorities felt equally obliged 
to uphold the law by jailing him. Emerson, shocked out of 
his philosophic equanimity by the arrest, hastened to jail wita 
his question—‘‘Why are you in there?” only to be answered 
by Thoreau’s bland inquiry—‘‘Why are you outside?” It 
was like Thoreau to make this answer, as it was like him to be 
furious the next morning when he was released because his 
family had paid his tax. The other dramatic incident in his 
career came many years later, after the capture and imprison- 
ment of John Brown. During all his life, Thoreau had held 
aloof, on principle, from government and politics and the con- 
cerns of the community. Yet when Brown was captured and 
his fate no longer in doubt, Thoreau’s passion flamed up, and 
for once this diffiident, inarticulate and unsuccessful lecturer 
blazed into eloquence in a ringing public defense. It was not 
without irony that his last important act should have taken 
place in public and have been directed toward what he felt 
was the public good. 

It is perhaps this explicit challenge of Thoreau’s thought and 
conduct which constitutes today their most interesting aspect. 
His doctrine of austerity, his counsel of self-reliance, his faith 
that life is not only itself an art, but the noblest of arts; 
these have meaning and value for any age. But he speaks to 
us today with deepest significance when he challenges us, as 
Americans, to define our ideals and forces us to examine 
whether we have woven those ideals into the very texture of 


our lives. His vision was sharper, his thought more 
than that of Emerson, and if he lacked Emerson’s 
optimism he would seem to have been justified. One 
him looking at the America of today, with the vast me 
control of environment prophesied by Emerson now 
complished fact, and asking whether it has brought us 
individual freedom, and if so, to what uses we have d 
it. In the last analysis this patient, scientific, realistic 
of nature for whom all nature came in the end to be cote 
with his native parish, seems far from negligible in 
of social philosopher. 

Thoreau’s whole career was a singularly consistent 
tion of his own remarkable definitions of success in life 
the individual should know clearly what for him co: 
success would seem an elementary obligation of inte 
Yet how rare is that special wisdom, and how infre 
its expression in either conduct or literature! “Regre 
M. Bazalgette, “would have been inconsistent with this 
that he had spent existence well.” 

“To have preserved the brightness of that marvelc 
Not to have let it grow moldy. Not to have spoilt 
have remained an artist who, behind his varied occt 
behind his apparent idleness, behind his very savage 
firmly practised an art, trained himself in it, perf 
unceasingly. Was not that worth the sacrifice of som 
little things to which men seem to cling so desperately 
cannot have everything, and as he reckoned it all up 
not repent his choice.” 

M. Bazalgette has told Thoreau’s story with an art 
of his subject. He has not coldly analyzed Thoreau’ 
He has rather made Thoreau reveal himself, as far 
sible, through what he wrote, and has woven this re 
into an imaginatively re-created inner life. It is by 
us feel with Thoreau the effect of life upon the spi 
M. Bazalgette has made us know the man. ‘That t 
should be a sensitive record of nature is hardly remar 
view of the subject. But that it should likewise be a : 
picture of life is a distinct achievement. That M. Baz 
book will become the definitive biography of Thoreau i 
inevitable; but it will be read by many for its own bea 
its own art. It remains to be said that the author h 
peculiarly fortunate in his translator; Mr. Van Wyck 
has given an English rendering as precise and flue 
harmonious as the original French. 

Lioyp Mori 


The Glory of Don Ramiro, by Enrique Larreta, tr 
by L. B. Walton. New York: E. P. Dutton and Ci 
$2.50. | 
[¢ HAS been an old complaint of readers and publis! 

in the matter of Spanish historical fiction there ! 
such a scarcity. There has been some foundation, ind: 
such complaint’ among scholars and students of the 
renaissance, seeing the vast documentation of the scho: 
quite without any employment by the writers of popula’ 
or even the use of human characterization except 1! 
devoted to exploiting the horrors of the Inquisition‘ 
boyish adventuring of the explorers and congue | 
all this time there has remained unnoticed by publi 
translator a very remarkable study of the most i 
important period of Spanish civilization in the 
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1 De Don Ramiro, published in Madrid in 1908, and 
‘ed in French by Remy de Gourmont in rg1o. Sefior 
ae Larreta, for years Ambassador of the Argentines at 
js clearly a man of one book, and this book a real 
‘piece, recognized throughout the world as marking an 
in Spanish historical fiction. A perusal of Mr. C. B. 
in’s translation makes one feel the superfluity of his 
jes: one senses immediately that he has caught all the 
cof the original and transferred it in the best possible 
into our English tongue. He has, therefore, the dis- 
n of adding to our collection of foreign classics another 
‘oeuvre in a durable and beautiful version. 

or Larreta’s knowledge and study are evident from the 
ing of his work, which is leisurely and cultured in its 
og His types are well-chosen to represent the ripe 
yilization at Avila, the aristocratic forms of elegance 
the Spanish renaissance, the difficulties and menace 
Moslem and Jewish elements in the community, and the 
| repressed forces of the different yet somewhat allied 
shat were forging their destinies at the end of the six- 
century. 

,ything that was old and venerable at this time figured 
\surrounding and education of the young Don Ramiro; 
, of the blood of the moriscoes, the hated Moorish ele- 
ut his irregular paternity was concealed by his mother’s 
ze to the scion of a great house. The psychology of 
lracter under the strictly orthodox education of the old 
) Lorenzo Vargas Orozco, is developed on modern scien- 
es: the religious enthusiasm of his early youth; the 
‘ous outbursts of his early manhood; the passionate re- 
11 of his oriental nature; the sin and the penance; the 
ielancholies and sombre romances of his riper years; 
\rors of the suppression of the Comuneros by Philip Pie 
rrder of his faithless mistress; a superb, terrible account 
\auto-da-fé in Toledo; the tragic discovery of his real 
ry as he is about to kill his own father, and his flight 
bain for the New World in 1605—all are beautifully 
4d by Sefior Larreta. 

‘ima, the City of the Kings, Ramiro now a poor out- 
!s turned bandit, hounded by memories of the pieties 
S:arly youth and the clutch of passions that had fixed 
's broken body. He plans to carry off the beautiful 
ir of Gaspar Flores, and encounters her in her garden, 
che begins to “speak at length upon the true and divine 
i words which had, doubtless, been inspired by Heaven,” 
1 beats a retreat, only to haunt her thereafter from a 
\, to lead the life of a poor hermit devoted to the sick 
liappy Indians, and to take their place at work in the 
. She was the maiden who is now canonized as Saint 
Lima. 

2 final paragraph of the book, she enters the church to 
h emaciated form lying in the coffin— 

Vlet fall upon his breast a flower, then another and 
€ ... The church was but dimly illuminated by the 
rning light which fell in livid splendor through the 
Glass windows, and the veil of incense drowsing in the 
as rent from time to time, as though the wings of 
sere beating in the gloom. Rose de Santa Maria fell 
it on her knees and murmured a prayer for the soul 


e lead man lying there. And that was the Glory of 
miro,” 


THomMAs WALSH. 
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Tomorrow and Tomorrow, by Stephen McKenna. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 


Tomorrow AND TOMORROW is the last volume 
of the sequence that began with Sonia, continued through 
Midas and Son, and Sonia Married. "Tomorrow and To- 
morrow unrolls the panorma of post-war London, intellec- 
tually agog, frustrated, “crying for madder music and for 
stronger wine.” Across its page reappear the gay Sonia, Eric 
Lane the playwright, restless, lovely Ivy Maitland, O’Rane, 
the visionary, Barbara the wife of George Oakleigh, and his 
Uncle Bertrand. Their lives are reflection of the times. All 
are victims of the pomp and circumstance and disillusionment 
that has diverted their individual destinies into the common 
trend. Oakleigh and his Uncle edit an independent Liberal 
weekly, devoted to the reéstablishment of valid Liberal thought 
and the promotion of world-wide peace. But they are but 
straws in a current of clashing passion, prejudice, and mad 
industrial unrest. All the public questions since the war, 
parade the pages. In the telling, McKenna, the story teller, 
has given way to the social historian. 


Rose of the World, by Kathleen Norris. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 


K aTHLEEN NORRIS presents this season’s variant on 
the eternal Cinderella. She is Rosalind Ruth Tallifer Kirby, 
now the only support of a family that once had everything. 
She is our popular heroine right off the magazine covers. We 
all love her. She is a great relief from the world we know. 
Her hair is burning gold, above mad blue eyes with long thick 
lashes, and her cheeks have the tint of apricot. The scion of 
the family which owns the Iron Works, loves her; and she 
returns his affection. But his mother has other ambitions for 
her son; so the scion minds his mother and jilts Rosalind. 
But shadows are only something to make the sunshine brighter. 
After a certain amount of darkness, distress, and humble ac- 
ceptance, the silver lining is shown to Rosalind. ‘The well 
known adventitious papers appear at the right moment, and 
things become brighter. On the whole it’s a very pleasant pic- 
ture of a California village with a moving story. True, its 
an old, old story, but Mrs. Norris embellishes it with a certain 
amount of freshness and persuasiveness. 


A Passage to India, by E. M. Foster. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


T us is a finely-wrought psychological differentiation be- 
tween the mental attitudes of the Hindu and Anglo-Saxon. 
It sensitively reflects the adumbration of states of mind in 
contact with environment. ‘True, the story is slight, but of 
real merit. It is discriminatingly free of the jingo. So of 
course it is antipathetic to the Kipling imperialism. If you 
don’t think that Kipling has said the last word, in why the 
twain shall never meet,”you will find this book engrossing. 


After the Verdict, by Robert Hichens. New York: George 
H. Doran. $2.00. 


New York: 


T HIS is a tale of singular mysterious happenings. A rather 
unusual murder mystery, which features the influence of a 
court trial and acquittal upon the mind of the defendant. A 
well done thriller with a perfected atmosphere and style which 
place it at the head of books of this genre. 

Epwin CLARK. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. LAMB. 


The door of the library banged noisily with the exit of an 
excited lady visitor. Dr. Angelicus looked the picture of woe. 
The Editor, Primus Criticus and Miss Anonymoncule, en- 
tering, saw at once that he was disturbed. About him lay a 
confusion of manuscripts, books, papers, fountain pens, blue 
pencils. A tear coursed from his weak left eye over the cheek 
ruddy from fire-light. Miss Anonymoncule snatched off her 
marabou boa and hurried to his side— 


“But woe awaits a country when 
She sees the tears of bearded men—” 


she exclaimed sympathetically. ‘‘What has happened?” 
sd ad ad 


“Great poetry is born from the depths of great grief,” re- 
plied the Doctor. “I can only relate my sorrow in verse. 
Listen!’ And with one finger raised he chanted oracularly— 


“There once was a quite Quiet Corner 
But for quietude now I’m a mourner, 
Came a poetess wheezing 
Upset ink-wells by sneezing— 
‘No admittance’ in future I'll warn ’er.” 
ad R ® 

“Deterioration!” cried the Editor. “Let us not allow the 
hallowed scholarly atmosphere of the Quiet Corner to be 
tainted with the low limerick. I beg you, Doctor, if you must 
think in poetry, model your lines on those of Shakespeare and 
Milton.” 

“T have for my model,” replied Angelicus, “none other than 
the great St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

“Doctor Angelicus, I have always respected your veracity,” 
remarked Primus Criticus, “but now—” 

The Doctor interrupted him by waving a copy of the London 
Morning Post for December 30, 1924 in has face. “Here is 
my authority,” said he. “It states that St. Thomas Aquinas 
himself was the perpetrator (shall we say unconsciously) of a 
pious limerick incorporated in the Roman Missal among the 
prayers to be said in the thanksgiving of the priest after his 
Mass. Word for word the Latin falls into an almost perfect 
limerick form— 

‘Sit vitiorum meorum evacuatio, 
Concupiscentiae et libidinis exterminatio, 
Charitatis et patientiae, 
Humilitatis et obedientiae 
Omniumque virtutum augmentatio.—’ 


“An English version of this—attempted with many pluck- 
ings of forelocks and mustaches—results as follows— 


My various vices expelling, 
The death of concupiscence knelling, 
With charity, patience, 
Obedience that chastens, 
All virtues infusing and swelling.” 
And the Doctor, a bit out of breath, sank triumphantly 
into his chair. 
ad ® ® 
“After all, there may be an affinity between the ecclesias- 
tical mind and the limerick mind,” said Primus Criticus. 
“Langford Reid in the International Book Review, quotes some 
limericks sent him for his forth-coming volume, The Complete 
Limerick Book. Father Ronald Knox is credited with three— 
the first entitled Modernist Prayer— 


Oh God, for as much as without Thee 
We are not enabled to doubt Thee, 

Help us all by Thy Grace 

To convince the whole race 
It knows nothing, whatever, about Thee. 


“The two others read— 
There was a young man who said, ‘Damn! 
At last I’ve found out that I am 
A creature that moves 
In determinate grooves, 
In fact not a bus, but a tram.’ 


There once was a man who said, ‘God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
If he finds that this tree 
Continues to be 
When there’s no one about in the Quad.’ 


“Father Knox also selected as one of his favorites— 
There was a young man of Devizes, - 
Whose ears were of different sizes; 

The one that was small 
Was no use at all, 
But the other took several prizes.” 
Re Rx ® 
“It seems that Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, 
Criticus, “is the author of 
There was a good Canon of Durham, 
Who swallowed a hook and a worrum, 
Said the Dean to the Bishop, 
‘I’ve brought a big fish up, 
But I fear we may have to inter’m.’ 


” continued 


“The Dean apparently favoring the maxim, de mor 
nisi bonum, selects as his favorite limerick— 
There was an old man of Khartoum, 
Who kept two black sheep in his room. 
“They remind me,’ he said, 
‘Of two friends who are dead’ 
But he never would tell us of whom. 


“While the Countess of Warwick, believing with St. ” 
that the limerick is worthy of being dignified by Latin, ; 
her favorite— 

There was an old man of Saxmundham, 
Qui habuit ventrem rotundum. 
He borrowed five pounds 
From a master of hounds 
And rudely refused to refund ’em.” 
ad ® 4 

“Tn all of which I am justified,” said Angelicus compl 

“Perhaps to us, but not to the lady who was the ins} 
of your limerick,” said the Editor. “If you value the po 
of composing future limericks, never let her hear it. Rei 
that she writes poetry.” —Tue Lipraria 
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ARE CATHOLICS CHRISTIANS? 


“JE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a weekly re- 
dew, now in its forty-second volume, published by 
1 Disciples Publication Society,”’ Chicago. Its edi- 
i Charles Clayton Morrison, a clergyman, of the 
cles of Christ denomination. He took his A. B. at 
il University, he is a fellow in Philosophy of Chi- 
) Jniversity, and received the degree of D. D. from 
tn College. He is a well known author and 
‘rved on various important religious conferences 
organizations. Associated with him on the 
dal board are other prominent clergymen and 
3, among them Mr. Paul Hutchinson, one time 
uve secretary of the Epworth League in China, 
}yart author of The World Service of the 
dist Episcopal Church; Dr. Joseph Fort 
vn, a Baptist clergyman, editor of The Master 
si, and author of many books on religious and 
Suic topics. The sub-title of the Christian Cen- 
“i:scribes it as—“‘An undenominational journal of 
a. At the head of its editorial columns it 
\ the following descriptive paragraph— 

Te Christian Century is a free interpreter of es- 
Christianity. It is published not for any single 
nation but for the Christian world. It strives 
uly to occupy a catholic point of view and its 

are in all communions.” 


h 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


It is a well printed, well written, ably edited journal. 
In the current number Rev. Robert E. Speer, Dr. 
Selden Peabody Delaney, Edward Shillito, and other 
leading writers on religion are represented. This 
number also contains the article which occasions the 
question we address to its editors. It is entitled ‘The 
Roman Church and Taxation.” The main burden of 
its argument is that the Protestant churches should 
refuse any exemption from taxation on their property. 
We are not at present concerned with the question 
of whether church property should or should not be 
exempt from taxation, but we are deeply concerned 
with the statements made by the Christian Century 
on which it bases its case for the taxation of the 
churches. The article begins with the following 
words— 

“Those who observe and ponder cannot be oblivious 
to the menace to American institutions and American 
ideals of civil and religious liberty in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Any evidence of the weakened 
power, or of a redeeming sanity, in the Ku Klux Klan 
should be fervently welcomed, so that citizens of 
sound mind and unimpeachable good-will may, unem- 
barrassed and uncompromised, apply their utmost re- 
sources of acumen and grace to the problem which the 
presence and continning influence of the Roman 
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Catholic Church in our civilization presents. The 
Ku Klux Klan way is not the right way. Almost any 
other way is better.” It then goes on to say that the 
“approach to this problem” [that is, the menace of 
Catholicism to American institutions] ‘“‘must be lifted 
above all petty spites and jealousies, and laid along the 
plane of the highest-minded and purest-motived citizen- 
ship. Adherents of the Roman system, along with all 
other citizens, must themselves be saved from the evils 
into which they are blindly pressing.” After this, it 
presses home its case for the imposition of taxation 
upon all the religious bodies. ‘The Roman Church 
would be most profoundly affected by this reform,” 
the writer continues. “It would still hold in allegiance 
the minds of many who do not wish to think for 
themselves, those who wish to commit their spiritual 
interests to the arbitrament of a self-constituted 
authority. All of which would be sad, and would 
still incite all thoughtful citizens to seek rational means 
of removing that menace to democratic civilization. 
But as intelligence increases, and the normal means of 
cultivating it becomes more efficient, hierarchic perils 
would less and less alarm.” 

Further on, the Christian Century proceeds to ask 
its readers if “‘we shall allow a monster to be nursed 
among us which has ravened every civilization since 
the dawn of history in the Nile Valley down to this 
day?” The writer does not seem to mean that the 
Catholic Church, in itself, necessarily is the monster 
which has ravened all civilization, except in the sense 
that the Catholic Church has a priesthood serving it, 
and the Catholic Church, like all other churches in 
the United States, is permitted to hold its property 
exempt from taxation. But it certainly is the view 
of the Christian Century that, “reading history from 
the beginning and on all of its pages, it is doubtless 
correct to say that no other one cause has been so 
prolific of decay and wreck among civilizations as the 
ensconcing of priesthoods in the arbitrary or irre- 
sponsible control of property.” (It is to be hoped 
that the writer has read all history “from the begin- 
ning’ and “on all of its pages,” but really it seems 
slightly doubtful. ) 

Proceeding with its argument, the Christian Cen- 
tury asks this further question—‘Is there any 
eventual relief from the situation thus created except 
that which has always been the resort, namely, revo- 
lution; in this case, always bloody revolution?” 

In short, the argument seems to run that if the 
Catholic Church is permitted to go on owning tax- 
exempt property, it will eventually become a monster 
ravening American civilization and create a situation 
which if not relieved or checked will lead to “bloody 
revolution.” 

We repeat our question to the editors of the 
Christian Century—Are Catholics Christians? Do 
you consider the members of the Catholic Church to 
be among those for whom your journal is intended? 


You state that it is published not for any 
denomination alone, but for the Christian world. 
strive definitely to occupy a catholic point of 
and your readers ‘are in all communions.” | 
then, is Catholicity, in your view? If not Chri 
just what do you deem it to be? 

There are those among the readers of The 
monweal who regret its occasional references t 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan, and who depr 
often from the worthiest motives, the introducti 
controversy of any sort in our pages. Gladly ir 
would we accept the view that in the United < 
of America all religions are and should be mu 
tolerant of the claims of the members of all rel; 
faiths to be equally entitled to the benefits of Ame 
institutions, and that as citizens, all are upon the 
level. But can we accept such a view when we 
representatives not of the crude and vulgar s 
organization known as the Ku Klux Klan, 
religious groups of a much higher order, stigma’ 
the sixteen to twenty million followers of the Cat 
Church in the United States as people who dc 
wish to think for themselves, and as members 
church which is a “menace to American institu 
and American ideals of civil and religious liberty,’ 
of encouraging the activities of ‘‘a monster 
which has ravened every civilization since the « 
of history?” In view of such statements it seen 
be high time for Catholics to ascertain, if possib 
the Christian Century really voices the views o! 
Protestant bodies represented on its editorial bi 
Are such utterances as these quoted above merel} 
eccentric views of a few individuals, or do they r 
represent the opinion of the Catholic Church an 
Catholics held by any considerable number of 
testant Americans? Do Protestants as a class r 
believe that Catholics are more alien to the spir 
America than the followers of other creeds? Is 
work of “essential Christianity” to describe Cat 
Americans as a menace to their country, their ch 
a ravening monster that will destroy civilizatio 
unchecked ? 

When such things are said by vulgar bigots of 
baser sort, they may safely be dismissed as absurdi 
Spoken by a journal edited by leaders of such g 
religious bodies as the Methodist and Baptist 
gregations, they are highly alarming. For ourse 
simply as one journal speaking to another, we W 
ask the Christian Century to state the grounds 1 
which it bases its amazing statements. | 

But please give us facts, and not emotional rhet 
That is, please try to give us facts to prove © 
statements, for, as there are no such facts, the ¢ 
to discover them, if conducted honestly and sal 
will, let us hope, lead you to the one course that 
at least partly repair the damage your terrible | 
must cause, namely, a frank and full apology tot 
you have injured. 
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| WEEK BY WEEK 


OD. management in government is impossible 
vith the Executive and the Senate working at 
spurposes. There was a striking incident during 
‘dent Grant’s administration which shows how 
ty such a situation may involve our national wel- 
e Senator Sumner as Chairman of the Committee 
reign Relations took an entirely different view of 
‘olicy toward Great Britain from that favored by 
dministration. The course he advocated headed 
Uht toward war, for it called for nothing short of 
g Great Britain to relinquish all her possessions 
tl: western hemisphere. President Grant’s policy 
3) settle our claims against Great Britain by arbi- 
in, and that policy prevailed because he was strong 
th to overthrow Sumner. The Senator was de- 
€ from the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
«zn Relations on March 10, 1871. The Treaty of 
ington was signed on the May 8, succeeding, and 
} proved by the Senate on May 24. Possibilities of 
lr discord over our foreign policy are quite mani- 
-ow. They will never be removed until the com- 
ty barrier between the administration and Con- 
Sis removed. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
of the Senate should be the whole Senate, as the 
Nitution intended. The Secretary of State should 
P:sent at the meetings of that committee, and his 


; Should be such as he could vindicate in such 
Listances. 


EMILE DAESCHNER, who succeeds M. Jules 
sand at Washington as French Ambassador, un- 
itedly faces a double test of his ability which 


| 


| 
| 


should insure for him the sympathy and good-will of 
all who are interested in the maintenance of good re- 
lations between the two republics. In the first place, 
he comes at a time when those relations are much dis- 
turbed by the controversy concerning the French debt, 
and the consequent hectic excitement which has been 
manifested in political circles, both in Paris and in 
Washington—an excitement which it is highly desirable 
should be allayed in both countries, so that the question 
may be solved in the sphere of reason and good-will 
rather than emotional acrimony. In the second place, 
M. Daeschner will undoubtedly find it most difficult, 
for a time at least, to fill the place so long occupied 
by M. Jusserand, whose qualifications were of such a 
specially high character as almost to deserve to be 
called unique. The new French Ambassador comes 
of an Alsatian Protestant family, and has been con- 
nected with administrative and diplomatic business of 
the French government for forty years. For many 
years he was a member of the French Embassy at 
London, and his use of the English language is said 
to be perfect. The most valuable part of his training 
in international affairs was acquired through confiden- 
tial association with several of the most influential 
French premiers and foreign ministers, in his capacity 
as adviser of the Foreign Office and head of the Bureau 
of Administrative Affairs at Quai d’Orsay. 


DoNALD B. MACMILLAN, the Arctic explorer, 
is turning the bows of his sturdy little ship northward 
again this summer on a new adventure, that if suc- 
cessful in its main object will throw a highly interest- 
ing light upon that fascinating but obscure point in 
American history, the somewhat legendary visit of the 
Norsemen, who had settled in the year 980 in Green- 
land, to the shores of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Mr. Macmillan will visit the parts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador where the Norsemen are thought to 
have landed, and then he will sail to the west shores 
of Greenland, penetrate the coast line through the 
fiords and visit the site of the Lost Colony of Green- 
land, which flourished more or less vigorously for 
about three centuries and then was wiped out by the 
excursions of the Esquimaux. 


66 

THERE are still standing the remainders of 180 
farm houses and twenty-five stone churches,” Mr. 
Macmillan is quoted as saying to a newspaper inter- 
viewer. ‘In them probably lies the first chapter of 
American history. If there can be established a defin- 
ite kinship between the Labrador relics and the homes 
of the Lost Colony [in Greenland] that chapter will 
be written.” If that chapter comes to be written, 
material for it will be found not only on the shores of 
Labrador and Greenland but also in the archives of 
the Vatican, where may be read letters and other docu- 
ments exchanged between the Church authorities at 
Rome and the Catholic bishops and priests who ad- 
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ministered the Sacraments and looked after the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the Norsemen in the Lost 
Colony of Eric the Red. Our interesting but at times 
rather irritating friends, the Nordics, particularly the 
more rampageous ones whose favorite outdoor cos- 
tume is a bed sheet, might ponder the fact that the 
original Nordics who found their way to America long 
before the coming of Columbus (that Catholic Surdic), 
shared with Columbus the one Faith of Christendom. 
If this chapter that Mr. Macmillan may write proves 
to be the earliest authentic chapter of American his- 
tory, its centre will be found to be the missionary en- 
terprise of the Catholic Church, and the beginning 
of its civilizing influence in America. The Norsemen 
of that age were Catholics, just as the ancestors of all 
the Nordics were Catholics after they ceased to be 
barbarians. Some of their descendants seem to prefer 
the original barbarian status. 


F ROM the days of Charles Dickens onwards we have 
become familiarized with the ‘‘globe-trotter,” to use 
a term now sufficiently classical, who after a more or 
less brief visit to the United States offers the world 
his observations on what he has seen. Mr. Julian 
Huxley, grandson of the distinguished biologist of mid- 
Victorian days, Thomas Henry of that ilk, is the last 
of these, so we learn from the current issue of 
Science. The grandfather had an idea that he could 
learn all that could be learnt about a great subject in 
as short a time or in a shorter time than the next man, 
for those familiar with his letters will remember how 
he professed to have plucked the heart out of Suarez 
in a summer afternoon spent in the library of a 
Scotch University, a thing, by the way, utterly impos- 
sible to any man who had made no preliminary study 
of the extremely technical terminology of scholastic 
philosophy. ‘The grandson, naturally interested in 
the teaching of biology, tells the world that ‘‘ap- 
parently there is Methodist biology, Baptist biology, 
Catholic biology—a biology for every denomination.” 
America is ‘“‘the only country where the attempt is 
made to split up science into sects. If a professor in 
a Methodist college teaches Baptist biology or just 
plain biology, he is dismissed.’’ Now, we are unable, 
for want of knowledge of the text-books in use, to 
say what is used in or issues from the other colleges 
to which he alludes, but we are in possession of a text- 
book which comes forth from Marquette University 
and is the work of Professor Menge who presides over 
biological studies in that Catholic seat of learning. 
If Mr. Huxley will cast his eye over this work, which 
fairly represents what is taught in our colleges, he 
will, to his surprise, find that it is precisely what he 
desiderates, namely “just plain biology,” very well set 
out and adorned with most instructive illustrations and 
diagrams. Surely it is not too much to ask that a 
man, above all a man who teaches an exact subject, 
should, before he sets out to talk on a subject of this 


kind, at least ascertain what the facts of the ca 
Had he done so he would not have talked nonse 
this kind about “‘Catholic biology,” nor, we sg; 
about Methodist nor Baptist biology either. 


IN her entertaining collection of anecdotes ce: 
about the Sultan of the Mountains, Rosita | 
seemed to have missed one of the most pleasanth 
acteristic of the Thousand and One Arabian } 
Tales which place Raisuli’s niche very near that 
confrére of crusading days, the genial originator 
Brotherhood of Assassins. The story of the k 
ping of Mr. Perdicaris (American citizen) by k 
badly in need of cash and lonely for pleasant 5 
combining business and pleasure in a single oper 
the famous message from our State Departme 
manding the delivery of ‘‘Perdicaris alive or | 
dead,” and the subsequent ransom of Mr. Per 
for a large sum, have all been amply recorded | 
of the minor romances of American diplomat 
tory, but the sequel, as told by a participant, < 
the tale. It appears that Perdicaris, delivered 
to his family, was celebrating with them the end 
adventure, when a mysterious visitor was annc 
who would not be denied. Admitted finally, wi 
precautions against a possible repetition of th 
dent, the mysterious stranger stood revealed as I 
himself, to the consternation of his host. “My 
friend Perdicaris,” said this original and engagi 
ruffian, ‘I need your help. I treated you well « 
your visit to me, did I not?” “Yes, oh yes, inc 
came the agitated reply. ‘“Then return me my 
care of you, as a guest should; I am in danger.” 

might well suppose so,” murmured someone, | 
what has happened.” ‘Oh, it is not my life that 
worrying about,” said Raisuli; ‘‘I can’t get to a 
with this money. I want you to take care of 
me tonight and deposit it for me tomorrow. Id 
carry it about.” And he produced from the fo 
his disguise the ransom paid him for the rele: 
Perdicaris. 


THe amended Clean Books Bill is now befoi 
New York Legislature. Since its defeat at th 
session it has been changed so as to exclude newst 
from its provisions. Presumably this change 
spired by a hope to secure support in a quarter 
has thrown all its weight against the bill. I 
baseless hope. Those papers which oppose th 
on higher grounds than the mere dread that they. 
selves might suffer if it were made into law are | 
likely to change their view. And those papers 
exist in larger numbers—who are constant offc 
against the canons of decency cannot possibly st 
the bill if relieved from the dread of being pul 
under its provisions. Consistency is not precise! 
ruling virtue of these scandalous sheets, but ev 
consistency has its limits. 
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4 bill in its present form should be defeated if 
| because of its provision for the exemption of the 
-spapers. The language of the paragraph provid- 
for this exemption is almost incredibly inconsistent 
the proclaimed purpose of the bill. It reads as 
jyws—‘‘Nothing contained in this section shall be 
ned to impose any censorship upon the ‘public 
(s, it being the intent of the provisions of this sec- 
, to impose only such censorship upon books, maga- 
-; and all other publications as the public press 
‘ntarily imposes upon itself.” If the vile books 
(magazines pouring from the press are to be judged 
_o higher standard than that of the daily press— 
«- Sunday Supplements, for example—what possi- 
e1ope of an improvement is held out? 


jis a common practice for newspaper syndicates to 
4, as serials the cheapest sort of sexual fiction and 
. bring it to the attention of millions of readers 
never or seldom read books at all. Even news- 
yrs of high editorial standards, whose issues on 
s; days are for the most part comparatively free 
c: morally objectionable material—at least, such 
arial is not “featured,” except, of course, when 
nitional divorces or other scandals become ‘“‘news’’ 
+l] deliberately exploit sex rot in their Sunday 
us. It is a curious reversal of what used to be the 
sym among the time-serving sort of Christians, 
t2ly to be moral, or anyhow respectable, on Sun- 
, and forget morality during the week days. No; 
‘on’t do to overlook the newspapers in any real 
kt to check the flood of pornography. Far too 
ay of them are among the worst offenders. 


4 

{E new copyright bill now awaiting the considera- 
of the Patents Committee cannot fail of interest 
\l who have at heart the protection of arts and 
ttrs in the proper recognition of the rights of prop- 
tof the artists and literateurs. The sense of owner- 
jin works of the intellect was one of the latest to 
- 2veloped in the public consciousness, and it is the 
i: of England and America to stand at the fore- 
0: of the protagonists in this lofty cause. The 
ent conditions of literature among the republics 
outh America, where a piece of writing published 
‘ie country is calmly appropriated by the press of 
7 other country, while it may, in a sense, cultivate 
€nternational glory of an author, operates at the 
m time to prevent his claiming any particular re- 
ai. for his labor even at the point of original pub- 
‘aon, 


f 


‘| 
_ E main features of the proposed legislation are 
‘ait takes the place and enlarges earlier copyrights 
‘Octing the author’s claims without damaging other 
‘Oer interests; it vests the copyright in the author at 


the time it is made without formalities; it extends the 
term of copyright protection to the life of the author 
and fifty years thereafter; it adds to the subject matter 
of copyrights, phonographic records and piano-playing 
rolls, choreographic works, and works of architecture; 
and gives the author the exclusive right to broadcast 
his works by radio or otherwise; it abrogates the com- 
pulsory American manufacture of books in English 
and provides for the entry of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union. The gentlemen 
who are behind this excellent piece of legislation de- 
serve the utmost praise and the full codperation of all 
who are in any way interested in arts and letters, as 
it will clarify and simplify a matter that has rapidly 
become complicated by intricate and troublesome de- 
cisions in the courts. 


FOOTBALL is destined to replace baseball as the 
American sport par excellence, in the opinion of Major 
John L. Griffith, Commissioner of the Western Con- 
ference, whose views are given in a Chicago despatch 
published recently by the New York press. Taking 
attendance as the standard of popularity, Major 
Griffith notes that the Stanford-California game on 
the Pacific coast this year drew a concourse of spec- 
tators outnumbering “by several thousands’ the 
90,000 who viewed the Dempsey-Carpentier bout, and 
which has been a record for any athletic feature till 
this year. On the whole, despite sentimental regrets 
that are inevitable, the news is good. Rumors of the 
waning popularity of baseball have been rife during 
the past two or three years, and there is no doubt that 
the fault lies with the commercial element in the great 
leagues. It is unnecessary to stir up dirty athletic 
waters or to refer to “‘scandals”’ still sub-judice. The 
wrecking of one famous club by the abuse of “trades” 
and the open sale and barter of players reported in 
sport columns have gradually robbed the contests of 
the local interest which is the best guarantee of 
enthusiasm. 


6é 

THE insolence of money will out,’’ said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson once, and the popularity of football will in- 
evitably prove a temptation to the exploiter in the 
future. But at present it is not only about the cleanest 
of the major sports, but the one in which the element 
of the heroic and the sacrifice of self to corporate 
effort, which makes the bright side of war, is most 
closely reproduced. The good footballer embodies 
many of the spiritual qualities of the good soldier, 
from which the pacifist averts his eyes. Intellectuals, 
who are a race prone to sneer, are probably not being 
greatly impressed by the remarkable accounts, already 
noticed in the Catholic press, of the strange outburst 
of what might almost be termed athletic mysticism, in 
the spectacular Notre Dame eleven. ‘In all the foot- 
ball trips this fall,” says Father John F. O’Hara, of 


the Hoosier University, “arrangements were made in 
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advance for Holy Communion on every day of the 
EID... . The boys never missed.” Believers, on 
the other hand, and not in the Catholic fold alone, 
will ponder the strange story not only with edification, 
but with a sense almost of reverence for the revelation 
it affords of an unsuspected spirit in the oncoming 
generation over which so many jeremiads are penned. 
We are reminded of the lads in trench hats and gab- 
ardines who, seven years ago, when zero hour was 
about to sound, kneeled in the mud of Flanders and 
the Argonnes to receive the absolution of their 
chaplain. 


THE story of the Notre Dame players is all the 
more comforting for the contrast it affords with a 
very different spirit which is abroad on the continent 
of Europe and which is being featured by such writers 
as Henry de Montherlant and Drieu la Rochelle. 
With these writers, and the school of which they are 
the mouthpiece, athletics are indeed featured as a 
national necessity and the best preparation for ordeals 
which seem to lie ahead. But enthusiasm is mingled 
with a cult of the body as an end in itself, and with a 
sham mysticism which has Nietzsche rather than 
Christ, the super-man rather than the supernatural 
man, as its ideal. Football cannot be claimed as an 
essentially Catholic sport, though it is significant that 
the “fifteen” of a Catholic school in England, the 
Benedictine Abbey of Downside, has in a modest 
fashion reproduced the triumphs of Notre Dame in 
inter-scholastic contests. But the picture of the flower 
of American youth, “proving” themselves by the 
Sacraments, before passing on to the gridiron to re- 
joice in the strength God has given them, is an inspir- 
ing one. It is the best answer to the charge, oftener 
implied than expressed, that Catholicism does less than 
justice to the body—that, in the choice language of a 
recent novelist among the “‘young expressers,” it is a 
“dehydrating” agent. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’ 
FOREIGN POLICY 
[BE resignation of Mr. Hughes as Secretary of 


State and the President’s selection of Ambassador 
Kellogg as his successor have renewed interest in the 
foreign policy of the administration, and have given 
rise to a picturesque variety of inspired statements and 
ballons d’essai which read into the changes all sorts 
of special meanings according to the interest of the 
individual begetters. It is a curious twist of the 
public mind that seeks always a hidden and secondary 
meaning beneath the appearance of events. Ever 
liable to mislead those who yield to it, it is never, we 
suspect, more dangerous than in judging of the words 
and actions of Mr. Coolidge, who seems to have ac- 
quired a solid reputation as a man of mystery by his 
unconquerable addiction to the practice of saying what 


he means and meaning what he says—that j 
those occasions when he speaks at all. 

And on this matter of foreign affairs, there has 
an earnest and persistent thrashing of old stray 
seems to us purposeless to the point of obstru 
The die-hards of the Anti-League bloc are knoy 
all; we would refer now more particularly to 
other die-hards who have committed their intel 
all to the League-of-Nations basket, and who on 
occasion such as the present, rise in their plac 
announce the renewed possibility of American | 
cipation in that body. 

President Coolidge has said that the League 
closed issue in American politics—that the Ame 
policy with regard to it was settled in the 1920 
tion. The best evidence that he probably is rig 
found in the action of last summer’s Democratic 
vention, which although in search of issues on 
to make the campaign, remained persistently de 
the voice of Mr. Newton D. Baker pleading | 
League-of-Nations plank in the ablest and mos 
cerely impassioned speech of the convention. |] 
dent Coolidge’s statement is not to be taken a 
expression of his own views on League participa 
as a matter of fact, he has generally been classed 
the Hughes-Taft wing of the Republican party r: 
than with the Johnson-Borah. It is simply th 
pression of his opinion that as a matter of pra 
statesmanship time spent in discussing the subje 
for the present time wasted, and that those wh 
lieve that the United States must codperate in th 
construction of Europe and the establishment of y 
peace must look about for other means of accomy 
ing these objects. 

Such a step was the Washington Conference. 
a step was, notably, the Dawes Commission, ¥ 
veiled under a harmless fiction of unofficialism 
desire of the administration to accomplish the 
that presented itself quietly and efficiently and wit 
a renewal of the old battle between Leaguers and 
Leaguers. And such a further step is the admini 
tion’s program for participation in the World C 
a program to which the President is committed be 
the possibility of change through any shifting of 
sonalities in the Department of State. 

In view of the progress already made, it is far | 
impossible that those who will not be appeased, 
still lift up their voices on behalf of “America in 
League,” may soon find that the world has move 
and left them, and that it is enjoying the subst 
while they agonize over the shadow. : 

The administration’s policy in this matter ! 
marked resemblance to the historic method of 
Catholic Church in dealing with the great moral 5 
lems she has faced, such as slavery. Offered 
panacea after another, she has always refused t 
bound by formulae; faulted for being behind in 
march of progress, it has appeared again and 4 
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‘t her slow, silent, and always constructive force, 
,2n apparently halted by an insuperable obstacle, has 
_a new channel, and leaving the obstruction in the 
.r has swept on with renewed power to the accom- 
ihment of its mission. 

‘¢ seems to us, therefore, that men of good will, 
-) genuinely desire, above every other human good, 
- establishment of fraternal understanding among 
ions and the outlawing of war, have no other course 
jn to them than to abandon their attachment to any 
cific formula, however apparently ideal, and give 
_ whole weight of their support without reservation 
such constructive measures as may be possible at the 
iment, as being just so much ground gained in the 
jat offensive. And if it will persuade any of them 
sthis, we are prepared to add that such a course 
ens to us by far the most likely to lead to the 
lization of their dreams, and to the ultimate lending 
jour great national strength, if not to the League 
{Nations as at present constituted, at least to some 
ct of new and better Brotherhood of Nations for 
u establishing of order and the protection of 
lization. 

THE LESSON OF THE ECLIPSE 
7 E DO not intend to preach about the eclipse and 

- still less do we mean to impute blame to the 
espapers which gave up so much of their talent and 
hr space to describing it. But there would seem to 
come room for regret that so little has been written 
t that so little is heard in current talk about the 
iner implications of the event. 

t is true that much has been published about the 
tsical beauties of the phenomena which accompanied 
Hl eclipse and there has been praise of the scientific 
tinments which made exact predictions possible. 
‘sre was also, before and after, an eager speculation 
eirding possible deductions from the observations 
ile as to the structure and laws of the universe. All 
le efforts at picturesque recording and these intelli- 
et aspirations are admirable. They show that the 
ulic sense of beauty is keen and the spirit of inquiry 
ich aims at interpreting the facts noted in terms of 
Sonomical law is most commendable. Advantage 
ohe race was aimed at not only in the great field of 
nwledge but even in practical matters, as in seeming 
tof of the influence of the sunlight upon the waves 
mloyed in the new applied service of radial trans- 
lion. 

ut, excellent as these aesthetic and scientific views 
Niestionably are, it takes only a moment’s thought 
9 2alize that beyond them, far above them, too, there 
+ lesson in the eclipse which immeasurably exceeds 
hin in interest and importance. In its mere state- 
ut, it has the elementary character of all great 
ths, their triteness, as one might say. But here is 

‘truth of nature brought home to all who can see 
T 7ho can understand words, in a prodigious illustra- 
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tion so wonderful as to be in the non-theological sense 
of the word, miraculous. In fact, the rising of the 
moon on a clear night, its passage across the sky, is 
as impressive a demonstration, if we only consider it 
suficiently. But we are so accustomed to it, that we 
witness it without thought. It is chiefly the unusual 
character of the eclipse that rivets our attention. But 
the eclipse is only a detail of the unceasing march of 
our satellites about the earth. It stimulates an acute 
moment of wonder and admiration at the surpassing 
fabric of the universe and the marvelous laws by 
which it is directed, simply because we see it only once 
in a lifetime. 

The great thing worth studying, then, because of 
the eclipse—or because of the moon rise any night— 
is the origin of the structure and the framing and en- 
forcement of the laws which govern it. And here 
comes in the importance of the complexities and the 
beauties which the scientific observer and the layman 
alike realize with awe. What makes the great cone 
of darkness caused by the moon affect our souls with 
a sense of immensity and dread? Why is the corona 
of the sun so beautiful that it creates the idea of a 
celestial crown even in the not too imaginative ob- 
servers mind? Why are the bands of light and 
shadow, and why are they beautiful? Why the leaping 
flames that reach a million miles from the sun’s rim, 
and why are they sensationally dazzling? 

But these are minor questions. Why the sun at 
all, or the moon, or the earth, or the ‘proper motions 
of the solar system,” not to speak of the galaxy of the 
heavens? Why or what is the mind that notes them 
and ponders them? What is the sense that admires 
their supreme order? What is the faculty that is en- 
tranced by their beauty? 

Are all these things, physical and human, due to 
a mere ‘‘fortuitous concourse of atoms,” as the science 
of the last century used to put it? Are they due to 
senseless matter coming to life and legislating for it- 
self, understanding itself and finding beauty and emo- 
tion in its own self-created aspects? 

Science has its explanations, and will go far in 
gathering new knowledge—farther than ever because 
of this eclipse. But can it explain anything in the ul- 
timate sense? Does it not constantly reveal new things 
to explain, which it never does or can explain, from the 
X-ray to the atom? Why do all these complexities 
exist ? 

To the thought that goes far enough, does not the 
eclipse—the more it is scientifically examined—prove 
the existence of a Supreme Mind and a Supreme Will 
in the universe at large, and a soul in man, which is 
capable of at least in part comprehending and rejoicing 
in the glories that nature unfolds to him? This is the 
final lesson of the eclipse, as of all things that come 
within human ken. Let science go as far as it will, 
but let nobody forget that there is an ultimate question 
to which it has no answer. 
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WHY PAN-AMERICANISM P 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


Ugarte and an older and no less important book 

by Garcia Calderon, both Latin-American di- 
plomatists, have merely ser oe to sharpen the question, 
is Pan-Americanism a myth? In both books, repre- 
sentative of a considerable though probably a minority 
opinion to the south of us, the United States is accused 
of imperial designs and general unfriendliness. So 
much confusion and mental distress can result from ex- 
ploited statements of this sort, they open the door so 
wide to foreign intrigue, that it is high time we took 
stock of realities, and sought out the real and lasting 
basis for that friendship and also the discord which 
have stamped the relations of the two continents for 
more than a century and a half. 

In a brief review, I can hope to do no more than 
mark in broadest outline the great (and frequently 
forgotten) differences between the Americas, and the 
singular force of the moral bond which, in spite of the 
dissimilarities, has linked their destinies and governs 
them today. 

First of all, let us take a glimpse at origins. North 
America and South, English-speaking and Latin, Puri- 
tan and Catholic—each turned furiously against the 
political domination of Europe. There Pan-American- 
ism began. But behind and almost overshadowing this 
great historical fact, stood, and still stand, those amaz- 
ing differences which only the most sincere good will 
and effort at understanding and tolerance have been 
able to bridge. 

The North American from the outset invested his 
heritage of individualism, self-government and liberty, 
_and lived comfortably, if frugally, thereafter on the in- 
come. ‘The Latin sprang from other soil. Individual- 
ism he shared with us. Without it, he would have 
remained a docile colonial. But the sun of Spain 
burned fire into him; illuminated his least action; trans- 
formed conquest into epic heroism. While the Pil- 
grim was freezing on the New England coast, or roast- 
ing pigs and apples with which to thank Providence, 
the Spaniard or the Portuguese to the south was swim- 
ming in golden dreams. Fortune, conquest, empire, 
propagation of the faith—match this against poverty, 
the squatter’s right, the town meeting and the pursuit 
of religious liberty; each a form of individualism, but 
one the austere genius of North America, the other the 
fiery heroism of the South. 

All the astounding contradictions of Spanish char- 
acter, its violent personality, its aspiring fervor, its 
frantic jealousy, the tears it discovers in comedy and 
the laughter in tragedy, its “light-headed madness in 
the hot sunlight,”’ none of these failed to clash and re- 
sound in the forging of Latin America. Yet racial 


A RECENT sensational book by Don Manuel 


persistency alone does not measure the base whi 
separates our own “vast country of rude ene 
from the restless republics to the south. 

The comparatively significant figure of the An 
Indian rises here to unsuspected importance. F 
left the soil of New England virgin. There he 
nomad. But the Spanish conquerors of Latin A: 
discovered Indian cities and empires. No lor 
nomad, the American Indian had here beaten 
gold and built from clay a civilization of his ow: 
conquer and subjugate these Indian empires anc 
was an achievement of romance and adventur 
which the Spaniard plunged recklessly. It stim 
militarism. Tribute and great fortunes becan 
prizes of daring and insolence. The Spaniard m 
the daughters of his victims, as Romans mar. 
sometimes—their slaves. Thus sprang up a 
race and caste. For their gold, the Spaniard: 
something of themselves which they never won 

The pilgrims bent to the task of forming 
nent colonies, and establishing what they underst 
be religious and political liberty. That their | 
was one-sided, fashioned only to their own views 
ters little. The point is, they were not agents 
all-pervading mother country, and they wer 
preaching the religion and politics of that 
abroad. They had no thought of returning to En 
no thought of winning from the new world a si 
for the British crown. 

The Spaniard was always an apostle in a st 
land from which he expected to return. He wa 
ning gold for himself and his king, and in his fine 
ments, winning souls to Christianity. While the | 
Americans were colonizing and learning to be 
the Spaniard was preaching, conquering, or learn 
be a tyrant. 

North America thus won inherent stability 
Latin America fell into inherent instability. 
growth of social caste brought political discord. 
pride of the pure-blooded Spanish creole rebell 
true democracy. United, these creoles might 
ruled. But splitting their pride of race, rose the 
of family. Each great family thought itself de: 
to rule. The others would unite against the { 
in’ power, but only to fall apart once more a 
coalitions shaped themselves. | 

Where the mixed races were less numerous, as | 
Argentine, government achieved earlier so 
Toward the tropics, democracy had a more des} 
struggle. Nor is it yet ended. | 

Glance at Latin-American history with sym} 
and it falls into a place of honor. The man be 
wealth can jest easily at the antics of the mar’ 
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‘ust won success. We of the North were born to 
political wealth—perhaps the greatest heritage 
ay nation in history. We have no reason to des- 
the achievements of republics born from an in- 
sible despotism. 

‘Ve belong to another race,” said Webster in 1826. 
have known nothing, we have felt nothing, of the 
ical despotism of Spain, nor of the heat of her 
of intolerance. No rational man expects that the 
}1 can run the same rapid career as the North; or 
jan insurgent province of Spain is in the same 
ition as the English colonies when they first as- 
1 their independence. ‘There is, doubtless, much 
¢ to be done in the first than in the last case. But 
fat account the honor of the attempt is not less; 
'f all the difficulties shall be in time surmounted, 
yl be greater.” 

)fortunately, our rational men have not always 
= the trouble to inform themselves. They judge 
Js apart from causes—somewhat akin to studying 
ystion apart from diet. This is the source of the 
st misunderstandings of today—the mental and 
+ confusion upon which the Calderons and the 
aces seize avidly. We must, in all sincerity, re- 
yer that it is the tremendous inherent worth of the 
iAmerican progress toward stability that inspires 
icontemporary authors. They show a tenacious 
én their future. And they are justified. We have 
god reason to be blind today to what Webster 
n self-evident. Our history in self-government has 
thirty-five year start on that of Latin America. 
jie instincts we inherited at birth, the Latin has 
» acquire during growth. 

Yr did he acquire them with the simplicity one 
| imagine. Nothing in our own struggle for in- 
edence parallels the task of the founders of mod- 
atin America. Confusion crowned confusion in 
siearly days, both in the internal affairs of Spain, 
1 her attempts to regain the elusive colonies. 
t was confusion of authority, confusion of mo- 
confusion of military plans, confusion among 
j-triots no less than among the royalists. And 
2 the fortunes of the European monarchs played 
eful lights upon the whole kaleidoscopic scene, 
92 wonders that freedom could emerge, or liberty 
iz the ordeal. Yet broadly the revolution did 
3(on. “And through it all grew that subtle spirit 
ured for European interference, that will to live 
t live which was later to become the inspired 
‘ie of two continents. 

nen short years Latin America rose from docile 
ey to heroic heights. The rise was too sudden. 
ext half century is painful and uninteresting. 
oggedly fighting against all the odds, sometimes 
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in unison, more often in conflict, the Latin republics, 
little and big, carved their destiny. They progressed. 
Above all, they guarded their heritage of untrammeled 
development. Up to now they have never bowed to the 
domination of Europe. They have differed from us 
and they have stood on their own feet. But they 
aspire to the same heights that we do, though they 
climb from the opposite end of a broad base. 

Perhaps, if we begin to appraise our neighbors with 
more justice, if we gather to ourselves something of 
the atmosphere of that genesis, comparable only to a 
chanson de geste, if we measure their achievement less 
by rules of perfection than by common sense and fair 
play, we shall cherish their friendship with more in- 
telligence. Above all, we must appraise that loyalty 
to American unity which, perhaps by instinct, perhaps 
by design, and in spite of the suspicions of a Calderon 
or a Manuel Ugarte, they have preserved intact 
against all European advances. 

But the Latin-American states cannot be more al- 
truistic than other nations. An isolation which they 
valued for a century might conceivably work to their 
disadvantage under present conditions. This is a pos- 
sibility we must face at once. Asia and Europe have 
both changed vastly since 1823. So have we. Re- 
publicanism is no longer an exclusively American pos- 
session. And republics with less markedly expansive 
habits than ours might soon become—or seem to be- 
come—very worth while friends. Are we prepared 
through our own ignorance to lose the Latin friend- 
ship? Will not the whole world be poorer for the 
breaking of a tacit alliance that has endured for a 
century? 

There is, undoubtedly, in the tradition of our friend- 
ship and codperation with the South Americans a 
strength and tenacity which make possible the resump- 
tion of a successful Pan-American policy today. But to 
develop it demands from us more than ever a clear 
and sympathetic understanding of the obstacles they 
have faced and only partly overcome. To expect 
too much is to court disaster. To expect too little is 
inexcusable pride and smugness. Our success in hold- 
ing together the united spirit of the two- continents, 
whether in trade, in diplomacy or in general culture, 
whether in the settlement of purely American interests 
or in the support we receive from the Latin republics 
in forthcoming world conferences, will spring only 
from clear historical knowledge, generous insight into 
character and prejudices, and from a_ scrupulous 
courtesy based on respect. It is not in Armenia or 
Russia or Poland that we shall need staunch friends 
and partners. It is not there we must win, in the 
words of Chateaubriand, “an empire of persuasion 
and friendship.” It is in the South. 
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JESUIT EDUCATION 


By JAMES J. WALSH 


N AN article in the December number of The 
I Century, on Freedom or Authority in Education, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell begins with a fine conser- 
vative expression that will probably be more than a 
little startling for most of those familiar with his 
radical opinions on the social order generally. 
“Freedom in education,” he says, ‘“‘as in other things 
must be a matter of degree. Some freedoms cannot be 
tolerated.” ‘That would seem to be a good deal for 
Mr. Russell to admit as the first principle in any con- 
sideration of education. What he adds, however, is 
even more interesting. ‘I met a lady once who main- 
tained that no child should ever be forbidden to do 
anything because a child ought to develop its nature 
from within.” Some of us have heard that sort of 
expression from the mouths of certain, fortunately not 
numerous, modern educators and a few other people. 
Mr. Russell’s rejoinder is interesting. ‘How if its 
nature leads it to swallow pins?” he asked. But he 
regrets to say that the answer was mere vituperation. 
One is prone to wonder if that apt incident might 
not be made to have even a wider application than 
merely to formal education and whether those who 
suggest that young folk should be allowed to find their 
own development of mind for themselves and not be 
forbidden to read anything that they care to read, 
might not be answered after Mr. Russell’s fashion by 
asking whether it must be presumed, that young folks 
should also be allowed to wander around in a drug 
store tasting here and there whatever caught their 
eye because of its color, or their sense of smell because 
of its odor, letting them learn to their cost which were 
poisons and which not by the effect produced on them. 
Indeed, Mr. Russell himself has practically gone on to 
say something very nearly like that. “And yet every 
child left to itself will sooner or later swallow pins, 
drink poison out of medicine bottles, fall out of an 
upper window, or otherwise bring itself to a bad end.” 
After these rather frank declarations it is easy to 
understand why Mr. Russell himself who is rather 
prone to be impatient of authority and who got himself 
into no little trouble over that state of mind during the 
war, declares that—‘‘An element of discipline and 
authority must exist; the question is as to the amount 
of it and the way in which it is to be executed.” He 
then proceeds to discuss the various points of view 
from which discipline and authority in education can 
be, and those from which they ought to be, executed, 
and concludes with the very admirable principle— 
“Reverence for human personality is the beginning of 
wisdom in every social question, but above all in educa- 
tion;” which of course, after the warning at the be- 
ginning of his article, is not to be taken at all as if it 


were to be conceded that children of a larger g 
ought to “develop their nature from within” y 
proper prohibitions. 

Seeing that he admits so candidly the necessj 
discipline and authority in education some of Mr 
sell’s expressions in the course of the article are 
hard to understand. “State and Church,” he sa 
instance, ‘tare both hostile to thought, but the 
is also, though now surreptitiously, hostile to i 
tion. This will pass and is passing as the ecclesi 
authorities perfect the technique of giving instr 
without stimulating mental activity—a_ technic 
which long ago the Jesuits led the way.” As the 
are the great representatives of discipline and aut 
in education and in the troublous times of the 
reform movement so-called, when the foundatic 
authority were being sapped, made a supreme s 
in the educational field, the concluding words 
quotation become even more difficult to under 
Sturm, Cordier and Baduel, the three mos 
tinguished pedagogues of the sixteenth century, a: 
by an authority in the history of education, de 
that the Jesuits owed their success to the fac 
“to the disorder of the universities of the time 
opposed the discipline of their colleges and, ; 
end of three or four years of higher studies, reg 
graduated classes of upright, well-trained men.’ 

Mr. Russell’s expression as to the Jesuits “ 
instruction without stimulating mental activity” 
old-time jibe at Jesuit education originally utter 
their enemies at the universities who were jealc 
their success. Like a good many other expre 
with regard to the Jesuits that are current partic 
in English (for the English feared the Jesuit 
much, to be fair with them) it can only be amusit 
those who know anything about Jesuit educatio 
rather amazing to find it in the mouth of a ma 
Mr. Russell who has the scientific habit of min 
is usually careful about his facts. I wonder i 
modern English writer has ever tried to look u 
himself any of the historical results of Jesuit edu 
so far as ‘‘stimulating mental activity” is concern 

If he does so one of the first things that hi 
find is that the Jesuits had as students in their s 
many of the men whose thought most deeply influ 
the intellectual life of Europe for several centuri 
fore the French Revolution, and their suppress 
1773 is declared by many historians to have b 
causative factor in that outburst because of thi 
of their conservative influence in education 0 
generation that brought it about. Among pup 
the Jesuits were such men as Galileo and Des 
who surely could do some thinking for thems 
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neille and Moliére, whose creative influence in the 
aa was the greatest in the seventeenth century, 
0 whose Jerusalem Delivered was the most read 
4 in Europe for two centuries, Cervantes who 
.e what Lord Macaulay calls incomparably the 
‘test novel ever written and who is on record with 
fough-going appreciation of him; but then there 
/ many others. Bossuet and Fléchier the great 
ich orators, Montesquieu and Malesherbes, as well 
. B. Rousseau and Fontanelle, the distinguished 
ich writers, Muratori the historian, Buffon the 
‘alist, Canova the sculptor, Tilly, Wallenstein and 
He, the great military leaders, were all proud to 
-aim themselves Jesuit ‘‘boys. ” Even our Amer- 
i revolutionary hero, Baron Steuben, who took 
-raw Continental troops and trained them into 
(ers capable of coping with European veterans had 
<a pupil of the Jesuits in Prussia. 

learly all the great men of the golden age of French 
siture received their early training in the schools 
‘e Jesuits and there have been distinguished critics 
«have suggested that never was great thought ex- 
» ed in language more appropriate than at that time. 
ly of the most distinguished pupils of the Jesuits 
1 men who became prominent in the Church after- 
is. Such men as St. Francis de Sales recently pro- 
jied the patron of writers by the present Pope; 
iinal Frederick Borromeo, whose place in the his- 
") OF education is so prominent, and such great 
1s as Gregory XIII, Benedict XIV, Pius VII and 
« XIII, all of whom left their enduring impress 
1e intellectual life of the Church, did not hesitate 
epress the feeling that they owed whatever capacity 
rood they had in them to the early training which 
been given them by the Jesuits. If there is one 
r that is characteristic of Jesuit students it is their 
ity to their old masters and their readiness to 
©wwledge the obligations they are under for the 
viopment of what is best in them and above all 
‘he power to do some thinking for themselves— 
-\Mr. Russell. 

lis surely would seem evidence enough to make 
> se of the expression, * giving instruction without 
tating mental activity,” very dubious to say the 
$ but the real contradiction of any such character- 
tn of Jesuit education must come from what they 
Tselves have accomplished. Since their foundation 
: esuits have been the greatest writers of books 
the world has ever known. Sommervogel has 
vn up a list of 12,000 Jesuit authors though he 
s estricted himself to those who are dead and there 
ome thousands of Jesuits writing books at the 


nost needless to say they were not all men of 
© 00k though 12,000 serious books in the course 
me four hundred years would seem to promise 
asiderable contribution to the intellectual life 
i race. Some of these Jesuit authors wrote 
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many books. At least one of them wrote over two 
hundred. A score or more wrote nearly one hundred, 
some of them more. ‘Thousands wrote more than 
a dozen books, for, of course, once a man has 
achieved a book he seldom confines himself to a single 
volume. It is probable that there are something like 
100,000 books written by Jesuits. Some of their 
books are huge folios. The Bollandists, one of the best 
documented of special history collections with regard to 
which Princeton University Press published a descript- 
ive volume recently, consists of some seventy immense 
tomes in large folio. Father Kircher, deeply interested 
in science, published not less than forty-four folio 
volumes on scientific subjects. Suarez, to whom the 
world turns now for the philosophic principles of 
democracy, wrote a score of folio volumes each of 
them containing probably over a million words. There 
was actually a suggestion made in the early eighteenth 
century that the Jesuits, finding themselves unable to 
suppress other books, had determined to deluge the 
world with their own publications and thus swamp, as 
it were, all other writers. I wonder if that is what 
Mr. Russell meant by “giving instruction without 
stimulating mental activity.” 

Some people may think that these Jesuit books are 
all on philosophy and theology or religion with some 
text-books for their schools. The surprise for any- 
body who thinks that will be the number of Jesuits who 
wrote important books on scientific subjects; for 
strange as it must seem for a set of men supposed not 
to stimulate mental activity, the Jesuits wrote a num- 
ber of important works on science. Father Kircher al- 
ready mentioned, whose two score of folios on science 
still command good prices in the book world because 
of their pioneer character, is but one of these. An 
example is his book on magnetism in which the first 
mention of the word electricitas for electricity occurs, 
for he was the inventer of the term. The great arch- 
eological and ethnological museum which he founded, 
the Kircherian at Rome, is still frequented by students 
of science. In every scientific department there are 
great Jesuit writers. In astronomy there is a whole 
long series of them beginning with Father Clavius to 
whom we owe the modern Gregorian calendar down 
to Father Hagen, the director of the Vatican Ob- 
servatory in our own day, to whom we owe the great 
Atlas of the Variable Stars. In mathematics, 
usually thought to be rather stimulating of mental ac- 
tivity they have been particularly fertile. Father 
Saccheri laid the foundation of the non-Euclidean 
geometry and anticipated the theory of relativity. 
Boscovich was the mathematical genius of the eight- 
eenth century. His book on the composition of 
matter, a subject in which Mr. Russell himself is very 
much interested, and which anticipates modern thought 
very strikingly, has recently been republished by the 
Jugo-Slavian government. 

The Jesuits are conspicuous in the foundation of 
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most of the modern sciences. Ritter traces to them 
the beginnings of modern geography. As their men 
journeyed all over the world as missionaries and were 
required to send letters home with regard to their work 
and the localities they visited it is easy to understand 
where the material came from. They made many im- 
portant maps. Two Jesuits were first to explore the 
Nile. They studied China, both Americas, and Thibet. 
No wonder the Jesuit astronomers and geographers 
were made associate members of all the learned so- 
cleties of Europe. They occupy a similar relationship 
to meteorology and Father Hemmer was the founder 
of the first meteorological society. They continued to 
be leaders, for Father Secchi was honored in many 
ways in the later nineteenth century for his meteoro- 
logical inventions. Father Algué, in the Philippines 
in our time, worked out the problem of foretelling 
typhoons and in California, Father Ricard seems to 
have discovered the secret of predicting weather 
cycles for long periods ahead from sun spots. The 
modern science of seismology has been developed more 
by the Jesuits than by any others. There is scarcely 
an important college of theirs anywhere in the world 


that has not its seismograph and they are conf 
turned to for information whenever earth tremo 
noted. 

With a record like this it is not surprising 
that Poggendorf’s Biographical Dictionary ¢ 
Exact Sciences contains the names of nearly | 
scientists. About one in ten of these are C; 
clergymen of whom about half are Jesuits. 1] 
one in twenty of all the men who are to be remen 
by succeeding generations for attainments in scier 
Jesuits. At least it must be said that they mus 
‘stimulated the mental activity” of the memb 
the Order. Perhaps the question does not d 
quite such extensive treatment as this becaus 
Russell’s expression is only just one of those glit 
generalities that men use because they have he: 
read them somewhere without ever looking ini 
facts behind them. If the Jesuits had not stim 
mental activity by their writings and discoveries 
it would seem that all education and all our effo 
instruction must be a beating of the air, for in g 
tion after generation these men have been look 
to as leaders of thought. 


HASTE TO THE WEDDIN’ 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


leavin’ Cloonamana and Ireland forever, because 

Denis McGraph nigh broke her heart—as she, 
poor hasty girl, thought—the night of the christening 
above in Partolan MacCue’s, when he danced three 
reels, runnin’, with black-eyed Annie Doran, and left 
people to put pity on her in her own hearin’. It was 
ill his comin, to do it, to be sure; but black-eyed Annie 
would tempt Saint Peter to dance with her, though 
his soon-to-be bride was lookin’ on. Denis, as true a 
boy as ever stepped in shoe leather, just forgot himself, 
out and out, for an hour, when Annie put the comether 
on him—and when he came to himself at the end of the 
third reel, and ran to Bridget’s side, she wouldn’t know 
the poor fellow if she met him in her stirabout bowl! 
And she asked her old boy, Charlie Rua, if he was 
goin’ her way home. 

It was black and bleak was the outlook from 
Bridget’s father’s door, when, next mornin’, she stood 
in it, after washin’ the stirabout bowls, and looked 
through wet eyes on a weary, weary world entirely. 
Never before in all of her twenty years did she know 
that the Bog of Monea was so dismal as it was; nor the 
corach of Cloon so desolate; nor the Hills of Ard Ban 
so dreary; nor the cows looked so miserable; and 
snipes called so down-hearted; nor that Donegal was 
just a great grave for buryin’ bright girls alive! 

But she wasn’t goin’ for to be buried alive—no! And 
that self-same instant, just in a flash it was, she made 


[' WAS why Bridget made up her mind to go, 


up her mind for to be done with Donegal fo 
“Who could live here, anyhow?” says she. “O 
would live here? Americay,” says she. ‘Ameri 
with her eyes shinin’. “Its there that life and 
Tis there, sure everyone goes. Americay for mé 

Her own father hardly knew her she was so chz 
when she come into the house again, her eyes lit u 
lookin’ far off. But he was thunderstruck, and 
them were thunderstruck, when she tole them sh 
for Americay in a fortnight. All the parish was: 
founded—for she was the last they’d ever dre: 
turnin’ her back on Cloonamana. 

“But what about Denis?” everyone said t 
when every other argument was lost. 

“Denis!” says she, scorchin’ them with a look 
wish him well from the bottom of my hear 
Heaven knows I’m askin’ myself what I ever s 
him.” 

And she meant it deep down in her heart—ai 
lieved that 'twas spells some ill-wisher must hay 
on her to make her fall in love with the likes o 
And Denis himself, when he heard the word and 
haste to her, she shook off cruelly short and sent 
with head as low as his heart. Ochon! 

But a thraneen Bridget didn’t seem to care. 
had no more thought of Denis the minute he wi 
of her sight. She had small thought of her own 
had always been to her seven times dearer than th 
within her. She had no thought for Clonal 
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hills, for the valleys; for Donegal or for Ireland. 
sricay! Americay! You'd know by the strange look 
or eyes that ‘twas on it they were fixed—that her 
-t was already there and her body soon would be 
ise. 
rn spells must be on the girl, sure enough,” her 
her said. And her father agreed. And all the 
.d swore to it. 

iad small wonder, for she acted as if the fairies had 
tin their power. For the fortnight before sailin’ 
-yas hither and thither, out and in, busy as a house- 
f nailers, preparin’, and she liltin’ like a linnet and 
jn’ like a mavis on May-day. A hearty nod and a 
sin’ word she had for everyone that crossed her, 
ough twas Heaven she was harkin’ for, and not 
-and o’ the stranger—her heart to all seemin’ near 
, enough to lift her head off. Round her father’s 
.e was hustle and bustle, every day of them, to fit 
aughter for the journey, that near always meant 
yr comin’ back. Bride Moohan, with her sister 
|i, were in the room, dressmakin’ day and night 
ist. And Thomas Hegarty was shoemakin’ in the 
cen, And the parish was comin’ and goin’ to give 
yssip and watch the goin’s-on, for it couldn’t think 
.ythin’ now till it had seen poor Bridget off. And 
> day after the other they thought her more and 
1 filled with a sort of reckless dare-deviltry that the 
singest of the wise old ones couldn’t account for. 
fid so it was, till came the last night, the night of 
-Americay Wake. And that was the great night 
ily. Though Bridget, like everyone who ever 
n, had for two days been trampin’ to the parish ends 
17 good-bye both with the old man on his crutches 
the child in its cradle, to the Americay Wake, of 
le, came all the parish that weren't too old to crawl 
do young to creep. By twos and twos they 
n—and by threes and threes—single and in 
es —girls in shawls and boys galore—young men 
syenty and grey-haired grandmothers, in their well- 
tied white caps—along the boreen and through the 
dows, and over the bogs and down the hills they 
nin their ones and in their groups—from every 
eratherin’ to the house of the Wake. 

B.dget herself, with her mother and her father, 
rin the floor’s middle, givin’ a hearty hand-shake 
e-ry fresh comer and puttin’ a welcome and twenty 
ce them. The two best fiddlers in Farney were 
t and Pat the Piper from Dunanore—the best 
itzver blew the chanter. By both corners of the 
ia the fiddlers were planted, and the piper had his 
in the barn, so the man who fasted for music 
tight got his fill of it, and the boys and girls who 
il foot it to the music got enough exercise now to 
{their feet singin’ for a fortnight. The blazin’, 
te on the hearth was both boilin’ and roastin’ 
: fryin’ all things that could be cooked. And 
Ciel Brennan’s and Neil Ward’s neighborin’ houses 
" under the Wake likewise, and their fires like 
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furnaces cookin’ for the crowd. No girl or woman 
came but had a present with her, either for Bridget’s 
own self, or for Bridget to carry in her box for them 
to the childer of their heart in the big, lonesome land 
beyond. 

Women in the kitchen were kissin’ Bridget and 
cryin’ salt tears over her, and beggin’ her to come back 
to them some time. And the best room was crowded 
with women, gathered round. her poor distracted 
mother, who was cryin’ one minute and laughin’ the 
next, she showin’ at the same time every stitch of 
Bridget’s finery and fittin’s, for them to fist and finger, 
test and try, and cry “Glory be!” over them. And 
there wasn’t a time less than a hundred that the poor 
girl’s trunk wasn’t turned inside out for the newcomer’s 
edification. And every other time that it was over- 
hauled them that had fingered and fisted each article 
fifty times that night before, fingered and admired and 
clucked their tongues over it again to keep the new- 
comer company. And ‘twas small reason to be 
ashamed of her daughter’s goin’ away, anyhow, she 
had—they tould Bridget’s mother a hundred times— 
and that her daughter had as good reason to hold her 
head high ever after. For no girl left the parish in 
twenty years so decently done for and trapped for the 
road as she. 

In the kitchen, though, it was that the fun ran, like 
the Roe Water, fast and furious. There the boys were 
chaffin’ and the girls were blushin’; and this crowd was 
talkin’ and that group was laughin’ and the next to it 
cryin’, as like as not. The joke was crackin’ and the 
song was singin’ and the story was tellin’. Mrs. 
Murrin, of the Brae, and Rosie Mulhearn, of the 
Bottom, were countin’ ages with Nabla Gallagher in 
the one corner; and Donal O’Donnell with Maura Mc 
Loughlin, in the other corner, match-makin’ son and 
daughter. Ciotaeh MacCann, he was plannin’ a boxin’ 
bout with Murty Menaghan here, and Nanny Molly 
puttin’ the comether on Danny the Divil yonder. 
Charley the Tailor was standin’ up for the honor 
of his trade against Cobbler Condy anigh the door. 
And the Bacach Ruadh, by the hearth, with a poser in 
Al-jay-bra, tryin’ for to floor Masther MacIntyre and 
expose him to the multitude. There was crushin’ in 
one place and cryin’ in another, and singin’ in a third— 
but whether it was laughin’ or cryin’, singin’ or 
wailin,’ the fun was there all right, runnin’ fast and 
runnin’ far—the fun and the music—for the fiddlers, 
every chance they got, were diddlin’ their elbows to 
daze you, drawin’ music at the rate of a hare-hunt, 
and fetchin’ from their boxes tunes enough to fill a 
church and lift the roof. 

And faith, ‘twas little of their music went waste, I 
tell you, for the boys and the girls were footin’ it on 
the floor fit to kill a Christian—hornpipe and jig, single 
and double reel and strathspey. Such and so much 
dancin’ was seldom seen in Cloonamana in the memory 
of man before, or for the matter of that, better dancin’ 
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either. For the pick of the parish was on the floor. 
Boys and girls who could dance to delight your heart, 
put the piper out of breath and drove the fiddlers fran: 
tic. The like of it was a treat worth comin’ forty miles 
for to see and journeyin’ home again hungry. 

Bridget’s eye had a brighter, wilder glint than ever 
yet, and her face a higher blush and her voice was 
gayer, you'd think, and her laugh more ringin’, and her 
step more light, than ever before. She chaffed with 
this one and chatted with that, and joked with another 
and laughed with a fourth, and danced with them all. 
Between times runnin’ off to do her duties, still seldom 
was she off the floor, footin’ it fine and dandy to the 
fiddlers’ music. There wasn’t a boy in the kitchen but 
claimed and got a dance with her. And she couldn’t 
have lasted better if ’twas steel she was made of in- 
stead of tender flesh and blood. 

But the crownin’ dance of them all was the last; and 
that she gave to Denis, who, poor boy, was doleful as 
a last week’s corpse. All night she had been kind to 
him, but distant. ‘‘ Tis the last dance, Denis achree,”’ 
says she. “Rise up and have it with me. Then three 
thousand miles way ’tis I'll remimber it.” 

Denis was on his two feet in a wink and facin’ her 
on the floor. Every dancer that was risin’ sat down 
when they seen them out. The floor was left for the 
pair o’ them, and the fiddlers, scrapin’ up, gave the 
best in the box—gave it hard and fast, too. But fast 
and faster she called for the music every minute, faster 
and faster the fiddlers worked, and quicker and quicker 
footed the pair upon the floor. A purty pair they 
were, the breathless house gave in, as ever faced each 
other on ere a floor in the barony, and as dandy dancers, 
too. So matched in all ways; so like, the pair of them, 
and so teetotally unlike—singin’ the veins o’ them both, 
with youth and health and strength—the eyes of them 
shinin’ as should the eyes of youth with hopes bright 
and big, full of energy and determination, fit to face 
and fight the world for sake of all they loved. 
Straight as the young rowan trees, the both of them, 
and ever, too, as lissom and as supple—she, black 
haired as the raven, and he as fair as a field 0’ wheat 
at the shearin’-—her dark eyes flashin’ fire, and his 
brown ones beamin’ love! *Twas a picture, every soul 
agreed, worth comin’ a week’s journey on bare knees 
for to see! What a pity—what a pity. Heaven 
matched them and didn’t mean them to be married! 

But then the dancin’ o’ them! Surely never was such 
dancin’ seen afore from Malin Head to Mullaghmast 
—each of them a pattern for a picture. The steps 
they were makin’, a delight for all time to the eye, and 
footin’ it faster than ever did the feet o’ fairies on the 
fort. Faster and faster Bridget called the music, faster 
and faster flew the dancers’ feet, faster and still faster 
did the fiddlers fiddle, harder and harder the gatherin’ 
held its breath, till, when at last the people thought 
the roof would rise from off the house, or the wall 
would fall, or the dancers drop, or somethin’ else ex- 


traordinary happen, the fiddlers’ strings—’tis 
twill be remembered—all at one instant snapp 
both fiddles, and the fiddlers let their numbed 
fall, while the dancers, stoppin’ dead, just y 
quietly to their places. 

And then the crowd, gettin’ use of its tongu 
power of its lung, shouted that you might hear th 
Slieve Mor and clapped till you’d think the stars 
shake and fall. 

The door was opened now and the blinds 
withdrew—and behold you o’ the day was spr. 
in the East! The Wake was at its end, and sadt 
was for takin’ the road at last. | 

Lookin’ from the threshold in the grey bre 
day on the crossroads below, ye could see other 
emigrants, everyone of them at the head of thei 
crowd o’ wailin’ friends, fatherin’ from all art. 


parts. 
Bridget’s father announced, as if he spoke har. 
cruel, ‘‘’Tis time for to be goin’.” And ten 


more pain was in his own dry eye than maybe i 
mother’s weepin’ heart. 

Bridget was proud of how bravely she bore he 
though them that watched her thought her lc 
fierce. Over and over they everyone were kissin 
Never would they meet her under her own roo 
again. And because she’d never greet them 
under her roof-tree, she kissed them hotly in ret 
kissed them all—even Denis, who looked like a 
and was trimblin’! And the people saw tha 
trimbled and grew white herself, as she kissed 
But she hurried past him as if she was sore afeer 
somethin’—and laughed out loud at someone’s | 
word the next minute. 

On Patrick Melly’s shoulders her trunk was ho 
The piper and fiddlers, marchin’ out, headed the 
cession for the crossroads—the last gatherin’ plac 
last partin’ place likewise. And every man, womai 
child fell into their places behind the music. 

Bridget, as she took her place next the piper, | 
her head for the first time and looked over the co 
in the dawnin’—the last look—which she wante 
carry in the eye of. her heart to the world’s end, 
life's end. And a shock she got that sent a s 
through her, from crown to sole, in the view 0 
For, och, the sight! The gold sun’s rim was 
liftin’ o’er the brow of Barnesmore, and its first 
darts were paintin’ the grand hills, and glorifyin 
beautiful bogs, and gildin’ the delightful moors, 
smilin’ on the holmes of yellow corn. A brown 
was skippin’ up the Knock’s green slope, leavin’ a | 
behind him in the dewy grass, and a lark was mov 
the sky over Revelin, the music of Heaven itself sf 
from his soul! In all the worl’ was never a scé 
hundredth as beautiful ! | 

And to be goin’ away from it forever! For 
The pride that had been in her, and all the bra 


and all the brag, forsook her in one instant and ove 
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- she clasped both her hands for to keep it from 
in’. 
P called out in anguish, like one was bein’ stabbed, 
. forgot to kiss the threshold stone that meets 
day my father’s feet!” 
ck over the cassey she raced to the door step, 
jown on her knees and kissed with a loud kiss the 
cold threshold stone. Quick to her feet again, 
ndin’ to herself not to feel the roots of her heart 
i” from her, ran quick—so quick—to take her 
,, for she was afeered to wait or walk. But a sob 
} some breakin’ heart fell on her ears from be- 
(the garden ditch. To give this poor soul sore- 
ed comfortin’ she bounded within the garden. 
te, leant against the ditch, his whole body shaken 
eat, dry sobs, she beheld no other than Denis 
‘raph! 
jith a cry that was like a harrow pin tearin’ the 
»)’ her she ran tor’st him, her arms thrown wide. 


) 
} 


/MID the vast outpouring of publicity connected 
with the drive for fifteen millions of dollars to 
, construct the New York Protestant Episcopal 
ldral of Saint John the Divine—and with the 
> Protestant Episcopal Cathedral also being 
id in Washington—there are a few notes being 
« which are somewhat out of harmony with the 
/ling tone of enthusiastic, if rather indiscriminat- 
pproval of these notable enterprises. For ex- 
, the Christian Register, Boston, the ‘Journal 
e Free Churches,” wants to know if ‘our 
ypalian neighbors really aim to get the word 
nal fixed in the minds of our countrymen when 
efer to the ‘national cathedral’ now building in 
sington? We observe in the Living Church that 
( Hoyem speaks of ‘the work of the sculptors 
h national cathedral,’ and in a recent rotogravure 
a: in the New York Times, the underline was in 
national cathedral.’ It is unfortunate and un- 
to use the word. There is no national church 
.¢ United States. The Constitution forbids it.” 
i Catholic weekly, America, has also expressed 
vigorously in opposition to the participation of 
ics in the drive for the Cathedral of Saint John 
Iyine. America considers that Catholics should 
gpete to the Episcopal building fund, because 
‘so would be to encourage the propagation of 
tal religious teachings. These comments are no 
elicited by the fact that the New York daily 
s'pers made much of what was considered to be 
ps ote in the drive of representatives of all 


S 
j 


148 bodies, including Catholics, and the further 
lat well known Catholics such as Governor 


Denis didn’t dare to move for a minute, paralyzed as 
he was, with shame and confusion to be so caught. 
But the next instant he rose up and threw his arms wide 
for her. ‘Denis,’ she called out loud, as she crushed 
herself against his breast, ““Oh, Denis!” 

“Farewell. Ye are gone away forever,” says Denis. 

“Denis,” says she, with a wonderful strange light 
suddenly lightin’ up her eyes. “Oh, Denis, the bad, 
proud, wicked Bridget is gone away forever. But this 
minute God said to me in me heart—‘Let the better 
Bridget stay—with beauty, and home, and Denis—for- 
ever stay!’ ” 

The risin’ sun, and the hills, and the moors at dawn 
o’ day, and the listenin’ lark in the sky, and the harken- 
in’ hare in the corn, never heard a heartier, happier 
music than that the piper and the fiddlers played a 
glad gatherin’ back to the house with ‘‘Haste to the 
Weddin’!” 

God grant all wakes such happy endin’ | 


im ON CATHEDRAL BUILDING 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


Smith, Mayor Hylan, and Charles M. Schwab, are 
contributors to the fund. 

In the New Republic, that very vigorous and capable 
writer, Mr. Elmer Davis, terms the whole enterprise, 
‘‘a pious anachronism,” and very wittily, if not always 
justly, gives voice to a body of opinion which doubtless 
exists in a much greater measure than would be in- 
dicated by the enormous volume of favorable pub- 
licity in the daily press. 

For the desire of our Protestant Episcopal friends 
to build a great and beautiful church, that should be 
the central one for all their communicants in New 
York, and for all those who may desire to make use 
of it, we can have nothing but sympathy and approval. 
The effort itself is a proof of the stirring of an im- 
pulse to make religion more of a living force than has 
been in evidence of late years. That the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this city should 
also endeavor to secure the support of their friends 
and well-wishers who are not members of their church 
is surely most unobjectionable. The more people of all 
beliefs properly codperate and help each other in 
matters having to do with religious and social service, 
the more peace, tolerance, and general friendliness 
there will be. It is all a question, indeed, of “‘proper”’ 
cooperation. But this is a very vital point. It is most 
unfortunate that the zeal of those who directed or 
shaped the effective publicity campaign that accom- 
panied the great drive should have let their zeal lead 
them into the making of claims which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. It could not possibly be conceded, for ex- 
ample, by the million and one-quarter of Catholics in 
New York, that the Cathedral of Saint John the 
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Divine is or ever could be in any real sense the com- 
munal centre of the religious life of this city. In- 
dividual Catholics have contributed, and no doubt 
many others will contribute, to the building fund in a 
simple spirit of neighborly friendship, but without the 
least agreement with such an impossible claim as that 
made by the speakers and writers who have been 
promoting the drive. 

As Mr. Elmer Davis expresses the matter, the effort 
of the promoters of the drive seems to be one “to 
make the building of the cathedral a sort of community 
crusade in which all New York will participate. This, 
of course, is quite in the tradition of the great age of 
cathedral building. In the twelfth century, the whole 
community collaborated in building the cathedral 

” But, with all respect to Mr. Elmer Davis, 
and to those who have sought to convey the impression 
that what is going on in New York today is identical 
in spirit with what went on when the great cathedrals 
were built in the ages of faith, it must be said that 
such a view is as wrong as a wrong view can possibly 
be. When the great cathedrals were building in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, all those who had any- 
thing to do with the matter had one thing in common, 
they were all united in one way, and this thing which 
they had in common, and this way in which they were 
united, is exactly the reverse of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the building of the New York church. For 
it was the absolute unity of faith, the common and 
undeviating allegiance to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, as it had existed from its beginning and as 
it still exists today, that held together the mediaeval 
cathedral builders; even as Catholics today are held 
together. But it must be said, without any sense of 
carping, simply as a plain statement of an obvious 
matter of fact, that there is no such unity, but rather 
its precise opposite, among our Protestant Episcopal 
friends, and their friends of other creeds, who are 
building the magnificent structure on Morningside 
Heights. 

Incidentally, Mr. Elmer Davis objects to the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine because it is to be 
built in what he terms the style of the twelfth century, 
the Gothic style, which fact constitutes it, he thinks, 
‘‘a pious anachronism.” According to Mr. Davis, the 
twelfth century expressed itself in Gothic because 
Gothic expressed aspiration; which perhaps may be 
part of the truth. He goes on to say that the Roman 
Catholic Church considers that “gesture” of the 
twelfth century final. I take him to mean that in his 
view the Catholic Church thinks of Gothic as the 
fixed consummation of its architectural ideal. It is 
curious, then, that at the present moment, when the 
Protestant Episcopalians are building two gigantic 
cathedrals, both in the Gothic style, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America happens to be constructing a great 
church with which Gothic style has nothing to do; it 
being based upon Byzantine and Romanesque ideas 


freely and creatively dealt with by its architects. 
Davis might also recall the fact that in Rome 
(St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, etc.) and every; 
throughout Europe, Africa, the Near East an 
Orient, thousands of Catholic churches were bui 
fore and since the middle ages with little or no ; 
ence to the Gothic. 

This point, however, need not detain us, be 
the opinions of Mr. Davis are so at variance wit 
facts that simply to point out the divergence is 
cient; the real matter at issue is the confusion 
exists in the modern mind between spiritual unity 
the sort of unity which is produced by people < 
sorts and conditions of spiritual beliefs who ha 
to combine, more or less fortuitously, under th 
pulse of good nature or friendly cooperation, 
work of art, or of “‘social service.” 

That the artistic worth of the great church w 
high, can hardly be doubted. In its plans the g 
of a Catholic architect, the late John La Farge, pl 
a vital part. The architect of the immense naye 
the supervising architect of the whole, Mr. k 
Adams Cram, is far indeed from being a promot 
anachronisms. ‘The sacramental meaning of G 
architecture, and its value as the vital expression 
religious ideal, a religious philosophy, that did 
die with the middle ages, are understood by Mr. ( 
with thrilling force. The nave he has planned w 
the visible proof that Gothic architecture is th 
verse of anachronistic. It will unite the ages wi 
least an outward symbolism. It will unfortun 
lack the inward reality of the Tabernacle enshr 
the Real Presence, but at least it is an immense tr 
paid by the twentieth century seekers after reli 
truth to the central meaning of the church archite 
of the Age of Faith. It will lead many to ask t 
selves what that central meaning was, and is. In 
sense, the church of Saint John the Divine may p 
worth all the treasure poured out, all the energ 
pended, all the great claims made, for it. 

Those who would be interested in a picture of 
a great cathedral of the Age of Faith was built, r 
turn to the description given by J. K. Huysmans i 
book dealing with the Cathedral of Chartres, : 
scription which he based carefully upon exhaustiy 
searches among the manuscripts of the period, 
which is verified by the writings of many other stuc 
In the twelfth century, the Cathedral of Chai 
which had existed in a cruder form through | 
centuries previously, was burned. When the | 
spread, whole populations stopped their regular \ 
they left their homes, the rich giving money and j¢ 
and helping the poor to drag their barrows and 
corn and oil, wine, wood and lime, everything. 
could serve to feed laboring men or help in bui 
a church. | 


Nothing—neither sloughs, nor bogs, nor pathles 
ests, nor fordless rivers, could check the advancin 
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f the marching throng; and one morning, from every 
yoint of the compass, lo! they took possession of Chartres. 
What still seems incredible, and is nevertheless at- 
ested by every chronicle of the time, is that this horde 
\f old folks and children, of women and men, were at 
ynce amenable to discipline; and yet they belonged to 
very class of society, for there were among them knights 
nd ladies of high degree; but divine love was so powerful 
hat it annihilated distinctions and abolished caste; the 
obles harnessed themselves with the villeins to drag the 
tucks, piously fulfilling their task as beasts of burthen; 
vatrician dames helped the peasant women to stir the 
‘sortar, and to cook the food 

- Nothing was ever more simply or more efficiently or- 
nized; men and women were no more than docile 
astruments in the hands of the chiefs they themselves had 
‘hosen, and who in their turn obeyed squads of monks. 
“hese again were under the orders of the wonderful man, 
ne nameless genius, who, after conceiving the plan of 
ais cathedral, directed the whole work. 


| 
| 
\ 
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VENTS in France are fast moving towards an- 
( other religious crisis. The present Socialist 
" government, harried on the one hand by the 
epread dissatisfaction of the French people with 
ieficient handling of post-war problems, and on 
cher by a horde of Communist propagandists who 
aaking the most of the present unsatisfactory 
fmic situation to spread their peculiar views of 
«nment, has sounded the call to arms against the 
uh. An outsider would imagine that, considering 
cavity of the situation, Premier Herriot should 
of to his aid all the constructive forces of the 
ulic for a united onslaught on the Communist 
il rather than make war, as he is doing, on the 
‘| mportant and powerful element in France. The 
ra politician, however, does not reason like other 
itians. His first thought always is to save his 
1<in, and the surest way to do that is to stir up all 
touble possible and from every imaginable quarter. 
[2 “clerical peril,” of course, is ever at hand; the 
uh is always opposed to democratic institutions. 
rup the cry of an attack on the republic by the 
uh, and the whole pack will soon be in active pur- 
a the poor ‘‘curés.” It is the old familiar throw- 
Cst in the eyes of the electorate. Between us and 
rench, the only difference is that in France the 
t-irowing inevitably centers about the position of 
/hureh vis-a-vis the Republic. Denounce the 
111 as an enemy of the republic and your politician 
a a far way on the road of preserving his own 
| 

December 6, Premier Herriot made the follow- 
tounding statement in the House of Deputies: 
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To achieve such results the spirit of the multitude must 
really have been admirable, for the humble and laborious 
work of plasterers and barrow-men was accepted by all, 
noble or base-born, as an act of mortification and penance, 
and at the same time as an honor; and no man was so 
audacious as to lay hand on the materials belonging to 
the Virgin till he had made peace with his enemies and 
confessed his sins. “Those who were reluctant to repair 
the ill they had done, or to frequent the Sacraments, were 
dismissed from the traces, rejected as reprobates by their 
comrades, and even by their own families. 


It was not the heterogeneous “offerings” of a popu- 
lation helplessly differing in their spiritual and moral 
beliefs and codes that built Chartres and ten thousand 
other Catholic churches; it was the unity of one faith, 
one moral discipline. And each and every Catholic 
church is, has been, and always will be, first of all a 
shrine for the Blessed Sacrament: the living presence 


of God. This is the vital difference. 


[THE FRENCH KULTURKAMPF OF 1925 


| By JAMES H. RYAN 


“The government is well aware of its duty and will 
take action against these foreign Communists who are 
here agitating against the social peace of the country. 
We are prepared to order the necessary expulsions and 
will defend the democratic republic against both the 
clerical peril and the Communist peril which are threat- 
ening it in opposite directions but with the same 
methods of agitation.” I call this statement astound- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it is more than astounding; 
it is the most revolutionary statement to come in our 
day from the responsible head of a modern state. To 
us in the United States it appears as nothing less than 
political buffoonery. To a Frenchman, however, the 
humor of a situation in which a denunciation of Com- 
munism by Herriot who, since 1920, has openly 
flirted with Moscow, is coupled with a cry to arms 
against Catholicism, must be little short of uncontrol- 
lable. If Herriot were to denounce the Church, his 
attitude could be easily understood. To link up the 
Church with Communism is an impudence which only 
a Socialist Prime Minister of France could be capable 
of. 

Every man conversant with the trend of events in 
France knows that Herriot is but reaping where he 
has sown. Since the earliest days of the Moscow re- 
volution, he has been in close and sympathetic touch 
with the Red forces. As long ago as 1920, he was in di- 
rect communication with the Soviet leaders. In 1922, 
during a visit to Russia, posing as the spokesman of 
France, he expressed French sympathy with the aims 
of the Soviets and declared himself favorable to a 
resumption of diplomatic relations between France and 
the Russian Communists. On the very day he made 
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his now famous speech he received in private audience 
the Soviet Russian Ambassador, Krassin. The press 
did not report what occurred at that meeting. Herriot 
could not but have received Krassin in a friendly 
manner, since he encouraged the Communist reception 
which took place when Krassin arrived in Paris, the 
most spectacular popular outbreak ever to occur on 
the arrival of a foreign ambassador, more than ten 
thousand people parading and crying themselves 
hoarse. 

Herriot also countenanced the tremendous demon- 
stration which recently happened when the remains of 
the famous radical, Juarés were moved to the Pan- 
theon. On that day the people were compelled to 
salute the Red flag, and not a soldier or member of 
the gendarmerie was allowed to protest or interfere. 
If Communist propaganda has reached such a point 
now that it threatens the welfare of the republic, 
Frenchmen have no one to blame but their present 
Prime Minister who, in defiance of the sane policy of 
his predecessors, has openly, and on every possible 
occasion, come to the aid of Communism and insisted 
upon its recognition by his own government. 

Nothing could be more harmful to French interests 
both at home and abroad at the present hour than a 
resumption of the religious warfare which waged from 
1901 to 1914. Herriot, however, seems determined 
to reopen the question of the status of Catholics in 
the French republic and has publicly announced, as 
one of the major elements of his domestic policy, the 
enforcement of the iniquitous laws of the First of July, 
1901, and of the Seventh of July, 1904, relative to the 
presence of religious congregations in France. The 
Catholics are organizing to resist these Socialist on- 
slaughts with all the power they can command. Even 
the former President of the republic, Millerand, has 
denounced the policy of the Extreme Left. Ina speech 
to the Paris Young Men’s Christian Union, he asked, 
‘Are we going to have an era of religious quarrels 
once again? Six years have gone by since the victory 
and this is the future offered to the country. I cannot 
believe it. Our dead will not allow it.” 

To comprehend the present anti-clerical policy of 
M. Herriot one has to go back to the laws of 1901 
and 1904 to realize that by virtue of these laws all 
the religious communities were deprived of the rights 
accorded by the common law to other French associa- 
tions. No religious association of any kind was per- 
mitted to act or even to exist in France; neither was 
any religious organization allowed to conduct schools. 
Church property was confiscated by the state to the 
value of over 600,000,000 francs. The clergy, and 
especially the bishops, were hampered on all sides in 
the exercise of their religious duties. It is to the strict 
enforcement of these ancient laws that Herriot has 
committed himself and his government. The “lay 
school”? and the “secular state” are to be supreme 
again, and the ignoble religious persecutions of Wal- 


deck-Rousseau and Emile Combes are to be | 
with all the vigor which an infuriated radical bl] 
command. Unquestionably the Church in Franc 
look forward to stormy days. 

The reason given for the renewal of hostilit 
the Church at the present time is that, due to 
tions resultant on the outbreak of the world 
it was found impossible to execute the laws of s 
tion. Countless religious had come back to |] 
from Belgium; they had fought with the ] 
armies; since the signing of the armistice they h 
turned to their religious work in the schools ; 
the hospitals. The result has been a great quicl 
of religious fervor in the French people and an 
change in their former attitude towards the 
and religious. The Socialists view this iner 
power of the Church with an envious eye, and 
accession of the Left to power, they immediately 
for a strict enforcement of the old laws of secu 
tion. As a result both of their extreme politica 
ciples, which look on the state as supreme in all m 
even of religion, and of their hatred of the Ble 
tionale which, under the leadership of Poincar 
Millerand, allowed the confiscatory laws of 1¢ 
lapse into disuse and to become practically inope: 
the Socialists have decreed the extinction of al 
gious orders, the suppression of the Vatican Em 
and the application of the régime of separatio 
the enforcement of the laws against denominz 
schools in Alsace-Lorraine. Thus, the atmosph 
strife which had poisoned all public life durir 
stormy days of Combes is to be brought back 
and the nation which, under the stress of wai 
attained such remarkable unity, is to be torn 1 
by the belligerents in a religious war. 

That the Church shall not stand idly by ae 
herself to be despoiled a second time in less t 
quarter of a century is proven by the course of 
events. The Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine have 
as one man, demanding that their rights be resp 
This they do, not only in the name of liberty, bu 
direct demand that the Herriot ministry respe 
promises made to them by Clemenceau, Poincare, 
and others that their religious rights would | 
spected after their return to France. So wides 
and powerful have been these protests that H 
has already receded from his early position in 
he declared for the complete secularization of A 
Lorraine, and has submitted the question of 

action to the Grand Council of State. What tl 
cision of the Council shall be no one knows. T 
habitants of the restored provinces, however, 4 
doubtedly determined that the French governme 
matter what political party it represents, shall r 
the religious rights which they look upon as inalie 
and before which even Germany was forced to be 

It is becoming more evident daily that French 
olics shall likewise resist the putting into force | 
Bf 
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‘iot policies. Demonstration after demonstration 
yecurred all over France. Protests are reaching 
‘ouncil of State and the Ministry from every quar- 
French Catholic organizations are drawing closer 
ther for a final battle with their Socialist per- 
ors. Under the able leadership of de Castelnau, 
of the greatest heroes of the war, a Federation 
‘male Catholique has been founded, whose pur- 
is to offer active resistance to the progress of the 
arization policies of the enemies of the Church. 
: platform proclaims “‘active resistance” against 
ll laws injurious to the Church; (2) the violation 
2 government’s word of honor to Alsace-Lorraine, 
(3) the expulsion of religious men and women 
1 France. 

le most significant action of protest against the 
Liot policies, as they affect the Church, was taken 
stly when six cardinals, speaking in their official 
‘ity, indicted a letter to the Premier which prac- 
lr accepts the challenge thrown down and declares 
y uncertain terms the determination of the French 
ih to protect itself, come what may. This letter, 
( is no less than an historical event in the struggle 
yen the Church and the Socialists, marks the part- 
f the ways. “The measures projected by your 
nment,” wrote the cardinals, “constitute serious 
2s to internal peace, to justice and liberty, to the 
“st of the country and to the prestige of France 
i eyes of the foreigner. Their consequences would 
¢ heavily upon our national life; we do not wish 
yieve that they will ever be executed.” The letter 
< with a dignified yet firm statement of the Cath- 
psition: “Apostles of peace and charity, we know 
atred. We do not seek war. Should it be im- 
e on us, we should submit to it with regret but not 
lat resistance, being obliged by our conscience to 
1 for all Catholics, priests, religious, and faithful, 
zht to live in security, respect of their faith and 
Fae cnt of every legitimate liberty.” 

': Prime Minister replied immediately to the open 
2 of the French hierarchy, declaring that ‘we 
lhot make or shall we permit that there be made 
jtempt against the freedom of worship which it 
t duty to guarantee.’ This statement, if it had 
1 what it appears on its face to mean, would have 
1 Il-sufficient and the religious crisis happily would 
€oeen averted. Herriot, however, in this letter 
¢ ted his determination to enforce the laws against 
rus congregations, and while asking consideration 
| Church on the one hand, in polite but unmis- 
le terms stated that the government over which 
pisides cannot recede from its original position. 
> adical and socialist newspapers, as was to be 
ed, saw in the letter of the cardinals a threat 
- war, and called upon the President of the Coun- 
©oroceed with the “vigor of Combes” against the 
1m of the clericals. 


| 
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The policy of the present French ministry is alto- 
gether unintelligible to the ordinary American observer. 
In a country like ours where church and state are 
separated by law, the discriminations and inequalities 
which characterize the execution of the French law of 
separation are difficult to master. But,France is not 
the United States, and French laws are not American 
laws. In 1904 the laws of separation resulted in the 
expulsion of thousands of religious from the country, 
and in the confiscation of millions of dollars of prop- 
erty. Our wonder at this action is increased and our 
understanding of the situation is not helped when we 
remember that, at the call of the nation, in its hour of 
extreme peril, over eight thousand of these exile priests 
returned to fight for their beloved France. The 
glorious war record of the clergy of France, of whom 
1,464 were killed in battle and 2,565 decorated for 
heroic acts of bravery, is now in danger of being dim- 
med by the hatred of a group of radicals who are 
determined to expel from the country every one who 
has devoted his life to the welfare of his fellow man, 
through the ministrations of the Church. Moreover, 
the expulsion of these tried and true patriots seems to 
us to come with very bad grace from a Prime Minister 
who was mainly responsible for the recent amnesty law 
which permitted the wholesale return to France of 
deserters, defeatists, and even traitors of the great 
war. 

Americans of every and of no religion cannot but 
view this new essay of a group of radical socialist 
politicians into the field of religious warfare with 
grave misgivings. According to our settled viewpoint, 
the law must be the same for all; neither should it 
molest any one for his religious opinions. We look 
upon religious persecution at the present day as out of 
harmony with our philosophy of the equality of all 
men before the law and with the impartial treatment 
which should characterize every government in its rela- 
tions with its subjects. We are deeply interested in 
the maintenance of world peace, and in the develop- 
ment of democratic government the world over. But 
to discover France, one of the most enlightened of 
modern democracies, now prepared to embark on a 
series of religious persecutions is to shake our faith 
in democratic principles and to set back, for how long 
no one can say, the definitive triumph of democracy 
amongst the nations of the world. If for no other 
reason than for the continued-preservation of her good 
name, France should immediately desist from the 
suicidal course into which her radical and socialist poli- 
ticlans are trying to push her. 


Love and Hate 


Yea, Love is blind! Yet more her night descries 
That Hatred with his thousand peering eyes. 


JOHN JEROME Rooney. 
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The Poet 


Loveliness, a dream, appeared to thee 
One midnight when consenting stars were bright 
Clear symbols of the Uncreated Light; 

And when in surging monotone the sea 

Sang rhythmic tunes of a high mystery, 
She led thy soul through gates concealed of night 
Unto that altar where with mystic rite 

Her priests—our Poets—serve in sanctity. 


And now though doubting thought may strive to wrong 
Thy spirit’s knowledge and thy flesh be weak 
As is all flesh, thy soul through time’s full ruth 
Holds fast its faith; thy sacramental song, 
Ineffably felicitous, would speak 
Beauty’s eternal word that is the Truth. 


MicHAEL WILLIAMS. 


Life 


Life—a spasm of pain between two eternal oblivions. 


—James Thomson. 


Is this, then, Life—merely a spasm of pain 
Between two dark oblivions, as one saith; 
A cry in the night which no one answereth; 

A doomed voyage upon an angry main; 

A beaten slave dragging his heavy chain; 

A wavering torch amid the gusts of death; 
A cell for madness; brief and difficult breath; 

A ploughing of sand, as hopeless and as vain? 


All these Life well might seem, and worse than these, 
Had we no firmer trust than Time’s decay, 
But oh, being heirs to Him Who won us ease, 
We have sure footing and an ampler stay, 
With Faith the lamp to light the shadowed way 
And Love, the friend, guiding our steps to peace. 


JOHN BUNKER. 


Image 


But words were never beautiful enough, 
Nor light enough, nor thin as they should be: 
Wherewith was I to clothe you, with what stuff 
That still had left your radiance blowing free? 
There should be words like scarfs that touch and cling 
And fall away from whiteness in escape— 
To gather lightly to so swift a thing, 
And blow like air about so brief a shape. 


Now do you go forever in my thought, 
Unclad of speech, inviolate of sound, 
Through stillnesses where never a word is wrought, 
Lest it should bind you who must go unbound— 
Lest it obscure a brightness brought to less 
Than your most white, unworded nakedness. 


Davin Morton. 


Kyrie! 


Be merciful, O Lord! since no degree 
Of human love but patterned is by Thine, - 
Though this of that a slighter shadow be 
Than bread of body, or of blood than wine: 
If now, as of old time, no victim bleeds 
Upon unhallowed altars, but by rule 
Of Thy clean worship all love’s words and deec 
And thoughts are swayed—O Christ, be mercifu 


Nor judge me though Thy bridal robe all day 
Hides not my tattered liveries of Sin. 
But yestereve about his courts I lay 
Mocking Thy grooms that would have borne me 
Who now the altar clothe—the chalice fill 
Of my redemption. Lord! show mercy still. 


Henry LONGAN STUARi 


Michelangelo Looks Back 


—And I felt God as Power! that painter—thine— 
Styled Perugino; not for me his saved 
Languid in bliss; rather the men who braved 

Hell’s murky gates in panoply divine; 

Muscle and sinew wrought to modelling fine 
By righteous spirit. David—Moses craved 
Strength—and I sculptured Titans! bodies laved 

In God’s own flame shone forth in marble—mine! 


With Mary Theotdkos who Christ bore— 
Chiselled in cosmic grandeur. Souls who storm 
Heaven’s walls of light must every. weakness sl 
—Now I am old and company no more 
God’s great; but stretch my tired arms cruciform 
As long ago above young Raphael dead. 


ANNA McCuvre SHOLI 


Sightless Hearts 


The wind builds visible beauty; the wind goes 
Over the upland grass and down the dale; 
It bulks the outward-voyaging, sun-bright sail 
Unseen itself, through visible things it flows 
In might and majesty—sets water dappling, 
Wakes dancing leaves upon a slender sapling, 
Moves clouds that change into a bank of rose 
Then fading hyacinth—while twilight glows. 


Yet there are those, esteemed as wise, who, seeing 
The way the wind goes where the tree-tops shine 
Accord it credence by seen paths so trod— 
Who yet, with sightless hearts, reject God’s being, | 
Nor, back of Life and Time, detect the divine — 
Perpetual immanence of unseen God! 


Harry Kem! 
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FAITH AND REASON 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| New Haven, Conn. 
‘O the Editor:—The purpose of your leading article, An 
‘Endocrine Absurdity, in The Commonweal for January 
's highly praiseworthy. But has not your zeal in com- 
ag materialistic vagaries led you to prejudice the cause 
would defend, by relegating all our knowledge of spirit 
‘e realm of faith? 

\y chief quarrel is with the paragraph in which, after 
<ing to “the faint light of metaphysical speculation,” you 
‘re that “belief in the existence of spirit as apart from 
tr, of soul as independent of body,” etc., is ‘one of the 
is which must be taken on authority—backed by an innate 
|indying instinct in ourselves.” 

‘w the whole science of psychology as understood by the 
<icholastics culminates in its concept of the rational soul 
_principle whose spirituality or non-materiality is demon- 
.d from its characteristic activities of thinking and willing. 
.:arn something of the soul’s spirituality by recognizing the 
that these activities are essentially spiritual, though ex- 
«1 through material instruments and on material data. 
1 knowledge of the soul, like our natural knowledge of 
dis indirect, negative or analogical. It is none the less 
_.nd strictly scientific, in as much as it is derived from 
jing on the data of experience, without any recourse to 
h-ity. 

[2 only effective attack on materialism is by constant 
) sis on the truths that our philosophic knowledge of spirit 
s ot presuppose faith in order to be something more than a 
r light “or an “innate instinct,” that rational psychology and 
ehysics are the highest manifestations of true science, and 
‘neir methods are simply a continuation of the same prin- 
ewhich make the more specialized sciences possible. It 
« because the scientists are scientists that most of them 
ot listen to us, but because, when they get beyond their 
ities, they are more or less consciously infected by intel- 
u scepticism of the Kantian type, a state of mind which 
rirticle would do more to encourage than to dispel. 

© if we ask the materialistic scientist to accept the ex- 
\ of spirit on faith alone we are playing into his hands 
aing for just the sort of faith, totally divorced from 
0 which he expects us to require, and he quite properly 
S. And if by chance he knows something of Catholic 
ly (which is, I admit, extremely unlikely!) he can get 
m grave theological difficulties. “Of course,” this well 
ted though improbable gentleman may easily remark, 
Cyou hold that all knowledge of spirit comes from faith, 
ny the validity of natural theology. You are, in short, 
cst.” Which would be very embarrassing indeed ! 

',n the other hand, we oppose materialism with the sturdy 
otlism of scholastic psychology, so congenial to all that 
‘Sin the scientific spirit, we may have real hope of winning 
Sand open minds to philosophic common sense in general 
éense of proportion concerning endocrines in particular. 
»7€ may prepare the way for that far richer knowledge 
hisoul which only the grace of faith can bring. 


T. Lawrason Riccs. 
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THE VIEW OF THE IMMIGRANT 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—One of the curious phenomena of the 

early days of Russian revolution was the sudden injection 
of virulent bitterness against all things American, among Rus- 
sians theretofore friendly, by the very people who should have 
known America best, the returning Russian-Jewish-Americans 
from New York. Their violence was disconcerting; their 
fantastic descriptions of American life incomprehensible. One 
very current illustration of labor conditions, much used in 
public oratory, concerned the crucifixion of strike leaders, by 
the United States Steel Corporation “upon the great gates of 
the steel mills.” If one may with great caution use a com- 
parison drawn from the French Revolution too easily mis- 
leading, it was the first shadow of the “montagne” cast across 
the “Plaine,” menacing the “Girondin” Parliamentarians. 

Some time after the accession of Lenin and Trotzky to 
power (foretold by Lenin, offered by him to the American 
press in a signed article which never passed the Allied censors, 
and carried through exactly, to the hour of their announced 
schedule) Senator Borah called a conference in his office at the 
capitol, of those Americans who might be supposed to have 
some idea of what was going on, for the clarification of his 
own mind on an American policy. The writer happened to 
be seated next to Mr. Samuel Gompers, whom he had known 
in labor difficulties, and for whose judgment and intelligence 
he had a profound respect, coupled with an understanding of 
(if not a whole-hearted sympathy, always, with) his methods. 
He took occasion, in conversation, to ask Mr. Gompers’s ex- 
planation of this poisonous hatred of America on the part of 
those who had obviously left unsatisfactory conditions in Russia 
for the advantages of the United States. 

“Advantages?” (Gompers fairly exploded the word.) 
“What advantages? What do they know of America but 
Ellis Island and the sweatshops and slums of the East Side 
of New York? Wherein was Russia ever worse to them than 
that combination? What have they ever seen of your America? 
What have they ever fed upon but the ‘tyranny and injustice 
of corporations’ and the petty graft of those who in their 
minds, stand for government? Advantages indeed! 
wonder?” 


Is it any 


I wonder how many of us have had personal contact, 
incognito, with Ellis Island, as has the writer? How many 
of us realized the utter imbecility of government agents in 
dealing with a very serious and menacing problem at that time? 

That we are turning slowly, in the western world, to cau- 
tious conservatism is due, I think, not to governments, but to 
a dawning sober understanding of the impracticability of the 
Marxian system of tyranny, and to a deep loathing of the 
excesses of terrorism following directly upon the cruelty and 
havoc of the war. People throughout the western world have 
had enough of death. We are turning to some other way 
out of our troubles. The rising tide of conservatism is based 
perhaps in part upon a desire to live, and to live in comfort 
and security. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Processional 


HIS play by John Howard Lawson is presented by the 
Theatre Guild frankly as an experiment. This much 
is certain; in its outward aspects, you have never seen a play 
like it before. Nor are you likely to again, because it is 
the sort of thing that once done cannot be done again, except 
in the most shameless spirit of imitation. But underneath 
the surface, in what it tells of the soul and the mind, in its 
almost unconscious symbolisms, it is not new but rather as 
old as the legends of humanity itself. It is the struggle of 
man to free himself from materialism, to attain something 
higher than the general level of his surroundings, and the 
discovery that this attainment comes only through suffering 
and torture. The final attainment is not included in the 
play, but only the rumor of it—something creative and fine 
emerging from the syncopated chaos of modern American life. 
To scoff at this play is easy; to understand it demands 
some patience and good will, for it is essentially an allegory 
told in the language, in the mannerisms and in the surroundings 
of the present day. In a West Virginia coal mining town at 
the time of a strike, Dynamite Jim, the son of a mountaineer 
woman, breaks from prison, murders a soldier who tries to 
block his escape, flees to his mother’s cabin in the hills, and 
at last, when surrounded by troops in his effort to break through 
the lines, takes for himself Sadie, the daughter of a Jewish 
shop keeper. He is hunted down by the soldiers and the 
Ku Klux Klan, hung, and his eyes put out. But his body is 
cut down in time to save his life and five months later he 
returns to find his mother and the girl whom he has made a 
mother. The Klan has tried to run them both out of town, 
but Jim finds Sadie in time to marry her, and though his 
eyes no longer see, to catch the bells in her voice—the song 
of motherhood that has transformed her from a little 
sensualist into a woman, fired with the passion “to raise her 
kid.” 

This is the bare story. In its telling, Mr. Lawson has 
surrounded it with the bald, trashy circumstances of American 
life. He calls the play a symphony in jazz—because, in its 
treatment, he has jumbled together all the weird and _ in- 
congruous elements of American life and thought, elements 
of burlesque, extravaganza, tragedy, comedy, irony and biting 
hate, all to the perpetual accompaniment, sometimes on stage, 
more often off, of resounding jazz music. Like the excruciat- 
ing blare of a saxophone rising stridently above a rolling 
melody, the most absurd and grotesque lines, actions and 
situations obtrude themselves into moments of tragic power. 
Everywhere the jazz tempo, which, after all, symbolizes so 
aptly the confusion of our lives since the close of the war— 
no thought continued long enough to gather strength, no beauty 
permitted to shine without hoarse laughter, no emotion al- 
lowed to enlarge without being jabbed by absurdity—as if 
everywhere a circus parade were to meet a funeral and each 
convey something of its own spirit to the other. ‘This is no 
symphony, no agreeable blending of sounds or of ideas, but 
a cacophony, a throwing together of discords from which— 
if we follow the allegory closely—something creative, perhaps 
symphonic, may emerge later. 


For the allegory is the thing to cleave to if you \ 
see the beauty hidden in the circus tent. What is | 
all, but crime, punishment and redemption? When - 
murdered the soldier, he cries out to the spirit of his m 
“T have done a black thing!” Black indeed, and mo; 
things are added, more murders and the taking of Sadie 
herself a pleasure loving, jazz-tuned girl of the town. 
deeds on his soul, in which most of the discordant lif 
around him are partners. And for this comes th 
punishment of blindness. As his soul, so shall his b 
come, until from within he learns to summon a differe 
that makes him a man of towering strength. And o 
the same thing. The jazz in her veins has blinded 
well. Her whole world rises up to mock and derid 
some to scourge her from town, others to advise her 
fulfilling motherhood. But against this tide rises he 
voice, like a pilgrim in the night—“I want to raise m 
And in the blind humility of Jim and the dawning - 
hood of Sadie, united at last and alone, even tho. 
strains of jazz still sound. faintly in their ears, you 
believe, as fine a promise of redemption as a playwright 
only with natural forces can give. What is more, 
broaden the allegory to include the things actually g 
beneath the surface of American life today, you can | 
it holds true of the nation at large—lost in a mad | 
hunt, blackened with murders and crime without pr 
carrying into everything the blatant rhythm of jazz, ; 
in spite of all, showing a faint creative promise, born f 
very suffering we are trying to escape, a voice soundir 
the depths, still very feeble, yet gaining in volume anc 
ness and courage. 

One might easily gather the impression that Mr. 
is straining after unusual and startling effects, that r 
the pandemonium is purely an effort to achieve the 
It is quite evident that many of the critics who have 
of Processional hold this view. One, in particular, h 
plained that it lacked simplicity. But is there such 
as simplicity in chaos itself? The play has a very r 
plicity in the main allegory. It is the outward circumstan 
are chaotic. After all, if one once accepts the idea th 
music is only one symptom of a general national ar 
world-wide disease, all the rest falls into line sponta 
If Mr. Lawson had been straining deliberately at ef 
could hardly have achieved this effect of spontaneous ‘ 
The work is too crude and uneven to bear the m 
studied effort. It is a torrent, not an artificial canal of 
emotions. The Theatre Guild showed fine courage in| 
ing it, and George Abbot as Jim, and June Walker a 
have contributed some unforgettable moments to A 
stage history. They have caught the spirit of the dra 
made it alive. I do not say that you will enjoy Proc 
It has many moments of objectionable realism, but 
is due the good and fine things that are in it. Wh 
Lawson learns the secret that restraint in depicting 
matters heightens rather than weakens dramatic force, 
be by that much a truer artist. He now mars his fine! 


by crudity mistaken for force. 
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The Iron Horse 


EN steel rails began to penetrate into the wilderness 
‘f the far West, romance and adventure ran high. In 
Jays the laying of track was a battle, often for life 
1 battle with arid land, a battle to win food, a battle 
aow and ice and the north blasts, a battle with cor- 
and treachery, and a battle with the resentful, un- 
Indian. Moreover, it was in the most literal sense 
for the unity of the United States, for the integrity 
‘ength of a nation. This battle is the theme of the 
forse, a screen drama that makes little pretense at the 
. subtleties of the motion picture art, but has in it much 
) raw vitality of the period, much of the spirit of a 
itton painting, and a great deal of rough power at which 
e embalmed sophisticates can afford to sneer. 

Ire this picture succeeds particularly well is in sub- 
ing the action of the love story to the sense of vast 


itive effort involved in the gigantic task of laying the 
The ring of the rails sounds throughout, insistent, in- 
the thin needle of steel singing its way through 
and mountain, proclaiming the dawn of the day of 
[nd steam and rivets and machines. It is one of those 
‘tures that partakes of the epic quality—not chanting 
Is of one man only but the spirit of a continent at one 
ie. oa moments. 
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' Married Men—In which the masculine protest works 

with one wife and not with the other—and why. 

Construction poor. 

i—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

| Good characterization. 

Gence—A splendid revival of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

English—A fine portrait, superbly acted by George 
Arliss, with false sentiment dangerously obscuring 

the real moral. 

Ms. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper gen- 
eration proves to be astonishingly conservative. 

hiwe Souris—Not as interesting as previous editions. 


iihce—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 
- Too much “end justifies the means.” 


a ida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts 
_ side by side. 

¢ Brooms—Frank Craven delightful in his own comedy. 


tillo—A splendid production with Walter Hampden. 

ei” aril Miller and Broadway mixed up in Bar- 
rie’s play. 

| Glencairn—O’Neill at his earliest and least interesting. 

4 antine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
__ Some comedy. 

h'Little Clay Cart—An ancient Hindu play with morals 
not easily understood today, but cleanly and charm- 
| ingly presented, 

i Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 

_| repast. 

h, Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
| beginning and a fine ending. 

: *kR—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
,, into the problem of two generations under one roof. 
 Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 

tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

aiing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 

mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 

unhealthy, 

ht Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 

; chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 


When Choosing Your Plays 
"| 


Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 

_true glory. 

h ruardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 
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Straws and Prayer-Books, by James Branch Cabell. 
York: Robert M. McBride Company. $2.00. 

RS. GEROULD, in an article on the American Short 

Story, contributed to the July number of the Yale Re- 
view, brushes Mr. Cabell aside with the remark, “You cannot 
really criticise what you are unable to read.” This is somewhat 
disingenuous; for of course she understands quite well that 
yawning at a play, or falling asleep at a sermon, is criticism of 
a very drastic sort. But, evidently fearing the obtuseness of her 
readers, she went on to say of the books she could not read: 
“The affectation of Mr. Cabell’s absurd English is one that I 
cannot away with. I would never suppress Mr. Cabell on the 
score of morals, but I think one might quietly hold him tabu on 
the score of his atrocious style.’ Mr. Cabell in Straws and 
Prayer-Books gets even, as he always does with anyone who ven- 
tures to disparage him, by referring to Mrs. Gerould, as “‘the au- 
thar of many stories so exactly in the best manner of Henry 
James that they well might actually have been written by Mrs. 
EdithWharton.” From the fact that he lists Henry James 
among his ten pet detestations in letters, his contempt for Mrs. 
Gerould may be fairly accurately inferred. 

I instance this entertaining exchange of auctorial amenities 
merely to provide myself with a way of approach to my subject. 
I cannot agree with Mrs. Gerould about Mr. Cabell’s style, 
except with enough qualifications to remove the sting of the 
impeachment; neither can I endorse, without an equal number 
of weighty qualifications, the claims advanced with so lofty a 
superiority by the Cabellites. I find, in short, Mr. Cabell’s 
books hard to read; I also find them to repay the labor they 
exact. 

One can never tell Mr. Cabell anything about himself that 
he does not already know, or that he has not said, under the 
pretense of saying them about somebody else, about himself. 
He is an adept at the art of disarming criticism with specious 
candor. In The Cords of Vanity he tells us: “No man who 
writes with care is ever read with pleasure; you may toil 
through a page or two perhaps, but presently you are noting how 
precisely every word is fitted to the thought, and later you are 
noting nothing else. You are insensibly beguiled into a fidgetty- 
footed analysis of every clause, which fatigues in the outcome, 
and by the tenth page you are yawning.” 

I have called this specious candor. Mr. Cabell must know 
that it is not care in writing that is irritating, but the parading 
of care, the use of elaborate phrases to effect what could 
have been as easily, and therefore more adroitly, achieved by 
simplicity. When words are precisely fitted to the thought the 
joints are so cunningly made that they escape the eye of all save 
the experts. Admiration then murmurs “how felicitous,” not 
“how dexterous.” The second degree of skill results in nerv- 
ous writing in .the sense of writing that gets on the reader’s 
nerves. ‘The artist is not capable of serene mastery, and so is 
forever displaying his tricks. He calls the spectator’s atten- 
tion to the technique exhibited, unaware that technique which 
allows itself to be seen is imperfect. 

This is a point that applies to more than the arts; it is true 
in every department of life. We have, for example, all met 
the man whose manners were too formal for a gentleman; the 
man whose too careful dressing showed him to be a fop; or 
the man whose too precise enunciation suggested a governess. 

Something of the sort is the trouble with James Branch 
Cabell. One cannot catch him out of his singing robe and 
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without his garlands and laurel; and his air, while wearing 
these, is that of a man who has not quite got used to them. 

The outcome of his studied attitude is attitudinizing for his 
aesthetic affectations spring from a moral root. His divided 
mind is his undoing. Really beautiful passages and much wit 
and humor are to be found in Mr. Cabell’s pages; but the 
reader is exasperated by remembering that a man who can write 
so well should have written so badly a little further back, and by 
foreseeing that he will be certain to write as badly again a 
little further on. Incisive wisdom and moments of common 
sense, in which Mr. Cabell has as short a shrift for humbug 
as the terrible Mr. Mencken himself, alternate with windy 
drivel. Yet if the reader can never count upon the author’s 
brilliance sustaining itself for long, he can also luckily be sure 
that the tediousness he is doomed to encounter will not last 
forever. He is by turns bored and delighted. __ 

An incidental consequence of Mr. Cabell’s habit of attitudin- 
izing should be noted. With a very extensive, if capricious, 
scholarship he chooses to assume a more comprehensive scholar- 
ship than he actually possesses. Maurice Hewlett once wrote 
a famous, unjust and (from him) strikingly absurd review of 
Figures of Earth condemning the use of certain outlandish 
terms in the book that appeared to him to have been invented 
by the novelist. Cabell, of course, had a perfect right to invent 
such terms if he chose; but, as he was quick to point out, he had 
not invented but had borrowed them from the Gaelic. Yet in 
every case he had used the terms quite incorrectly. 

Again, it is disconcerting to see so accomplished a writer 
using the word “‘kindlily,” as he does on page 152 of Straws 
and Prayer-Books. This is as bad as “overly” or “illy.” 

After reading this book I have a feeling that Mr. Cabell 
is temperamentally not a novelist at all, but an essayist. “To me 
the least interesting parts of Straws and Prayer-Books are the 
two little allegorical tales interpolated. Indeed, the author 
himself professes to consider his fifteen novels as so many 
chapters in his Biography, with Beyond Life as the prologue and 
Straws and Prayer-Books as the epilogue. It is true that in all 
that he has written he is his own hero and his own rogue—just 
as it was true of Byron. And under cover of discussing litera- 
ture in general Cabell is really seeking to justify himself. 

In the course of doing so he treats us to some shrewd, and at 
times malicious comments upon his contemporaries; not so 
good perhaps as the amazingly fine passages on Marlowe and 
Congreve in Beyond Life, but nevertheless brilliant bits of 
critical writing. It is in such things that Cabell excells. It is 
possible to forget every incident in the novels (I confess for 
my part that it is hard to remember a single one); but no 
reader of them will ever, I imagine, be able to forget the 
passages on Congreve’s Mrs. Millamant. Yes, undoubtedly 
Cabell should have been an essayist. 

When the last word has been said by Cabell in justification 
of himself, one is left with an impression of the author’s sense 
of frustration. He attitudinizes to the last; he will never quite 
take the mask from his face, though he often tells us he is 
about to do so; he is so bewilderingly digressive that it is not 
easy to follow him; and it is never safe to take anything he 
says too seriously. All the same he gives himself away. Be- 
neath the bravado one perceives fear. 

In so far as his bitterness hardens to impersonal anger it 
serves to strike many an angry spark out of the rock of reality, 
as when Cabell speaks of the Prohibitionists expressing ‘‘their 


disfavor of intemperance by decreeing that wine is a co 
too atrocious to be employed for any purpose except 
bolize the blood of Christ”; or “the accent with wl] 
eunuch advocates birth control.” 

Cabell’s anger, unfortunately, is almost never pure 
personal ; but arises out of a feeling of enraged disappo! 
Something may be allowed for the enormous egotism 
man; yet when he is at such pains to compass the hi 
letters in order to explain himself we may be sure it is 
of a gnawing suspicion that he has, after all, made a 
mistake. Possibly even the egotism is a mask for this 
many flourishes and brave words Mr. Cabell continues 
the matter through. But he has frightened moments \ 
lets us see much more than he had intended. 

He insists a shade too strongly upon his doctrine, 
I, for one, become haunted with the idea that if he 
lieved in it, he does not believe in it any longer. He is 
with his proofs, too ingeniously logical in his argume 
determined to bend all literature one (his own) way, 
clever in disguising his secret sentimentalities to convince 
reference to the last point, ponder the Babbitry of his | | 
for the “witch-woman.” : 

A lot of pretty fellows before Mr. Cabell’s time |) 
their fling at making paradoxes around the idea of art! 
up the mirror to nature. None of them, however, | 
pretended to believe their perversities, or expected arc 
believe them. What they did in the impudent high <¢: 
youth Mr. Cabell does with the gravity of middle « 
with any greater degree of conviction (for he is one of | 
intelligent men who ever lived) but with greater pi) 
self-deception. Nobody before Mr. Cabell has cared: 
about the dainty toy so many have played with to wae 
when it was broken. Mr. Cabell is alone in trying dele 
to exist upon an illusion that everybody else has beers 
to discard, after they had tired of it, as a harmless joke 

Of course there is some truth in the idea of art i 
escape from reality—just enough truth to provide x 
for a paradox. Mr. Cabell puts it as neatly as anybody 
writes: “That art is a criticism of life, appears aa 
apothegm among those who know least about either. f 
statement is true enough, in the sense that prison-brk 
a criticism of the penitentiary. Art is, in its last ti 
evasion of the distasteful. The artist simply does notih 
earth he inhabits: for the laws of nature his admirio 
always been remarkably temperate; and with the laws \s 
he has never had any patience whatever.” 

Would “the Father of the Romantic Revival” have'ct 
one word of this definition of Romanticism? Here >t 
we have something more than that familiar quarrel ov ' 
in which the disputants are really saying the same li 
different ways. Romantic and Realist could unite ine 
ticism that describes art as an escape from the pris) 
lusion and the penetration into reality. Cabell would 
the key words: Illusion is, as he professes, his goal. 

The consequence is a fathomless scepticism. ‘Man si 
says Mr. Cabell, “lives only by beauty; but all beauty> 4 
This is his creed. And whether he truly believes it | 
has acted upon it. Hence the despair we may glimie 
he fumbles a moment with his mask. 
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ilies in the History of Mediaeval Science, by Charles 


“ir Haskins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


) 
TIVE research today into mediaeval matters is a matter 
on which we can all congratulate ourselves for the fur- 
-. proceeds the less becomes the legend which painted that 
-f the history of Europe as black with ignorance. This 
J: book will be a real treasure to historians, indeed 
ys of all varieties, and we say scholars advisedly, for 
yi there are many things in it which should interest any 
|ent person, they are but incidentals. The twelfth and 
t th centuries were the watershed between the old phil- 
| or learning which we may think of as centering round 
«traordinary collections of St. Isidore of Seville and the 
rcholasticism, and it is because this book sheds so much 
tipon the genesis of that school that it will be welcomed 
jofessed philosophers. Everybody knows that it jwas 
ih Arab channels that Aristotle first came to the European 
|| It is hard perhaps to realize it when one thinks of the 
bf today, but there was a time, that which we are dealing 
i,vhen the world’s learning was largely in Arab minds. 
I fly in Spain was this true but not altogether, for there 
school at Bagdad of which Avicenna was the chief glory. 
‘ost of what we have came from Spain and especially, 
ig not entirely, from Toledo, where the enlightened Ray- 
« Archbishop of Toledo from 1126 to 1153, encouraged 
duies which started what is sometimes called ‘the 
f century Renaissance.” 
nng the translators of these works were two of English 
noth of rather special interest. The first is Adelard of 
1 early twelfth century) who is known to all students of 
“shy as the author of a dialogue, steeped in Platonism, 
71 Philocosmia and Philosophia and entitled De Eodem 
l¢ Diverso. Professor Haskins thinks it was his first 
k Professor de Wulf seems to favor Quaestiones 
ules for that place. To most of us he has been a shadowy 
o1ge until in the book before us he comes to light as a 
he traveler and writer. Born in Bath, he studied 
irs; taught at Laon; visited Sicily, Cilicia, possibly 
hoa always studying and amassing knowledge; in fact, 
those early wandering scholars who cared nothing for 
‘tly and danger in their pursuit of learning. He returned 


‘ 


Mand and there wrote a number of books including the 
fatise on Falconry; works on the Abacus, an obsolete 
10 of calculation then in vogue; one on the Astrolabe, an 
Ih obsolete astronomical implement for taking the altitude 
ay and most important of all, translations of some of Aris- 
‘Sworks,and the first translation of Euclid’s Geometry. 
Se introduced a book which was to be the bugbear of 
y *nerations of schoolboys until superseded by other meth- 
delard has been generally held to be a monk but Pro- 
t Taskins brings forward good reasons to prove that he 
n, 
hether character is Michael Scot, known to everybody by 
lis which another Scott, the “wizard of the North,” as 
he was held to be of the South, wrote of him: “A wizard 
1¢\dreaded fame” and so on. As a matter of fact he was 
Miner at the court of that very remarkable monarch 


ler Il, King of Sicily and Emperor of the Holy Roman 
_ aman much suspect theologically but a great lover of 
v ge and one who did much to advance it. He must have 


4omewhat terrible guest for Professor Haskins tells us 
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that when he quartered himself and followers on a monastery 
at Verona, among those followers for whom the monks had to 
provide were an elephant, five leopards and twenty-four camels. 
He was the employer of Michael Scot for, like everybody of im- 
portance at that day, he had his astrologer. Scot wrote about 
his own subject but was also an alchemist and a translator of 
some of the works of Aristotle. Let us note here that it 
was in the realms of Frederick and in the time of his son Man- 
fred that no less a man than St. Thomas Aquinas began his 
studies in natural philosophy at Naples under an Irishman 
named Petrus de Hibernia. 

But we must”pass on to the last point which limits of space 
permit to us. Aristotelian philosophy, on which scholasticism 
was built, came in with the Arabs. We have mentioned 
Avicenna of the Bagdad school and now have to speak of his 
greater successor, Ibn-Rochd better known as Averroes and 
called in his day The Commentator, so great was his influence, 
(1126-1198.) According to de Wulf neither of these men 
conveyed the true doctrine of Aristotle, but wht the latter 
did convey led up to a curious philosophico-religious heresy of 
which a few words may be said mainly because that heresy has 
sometimes been read into scholasticism of which, in reality, it 
is the absolute opposite. The Latin Averroists as they are 
called so fully believed in their teacher as to disregard every- 
thing but Aristotle and Averroes as his prophet. Their attempts 
to solve some of the great fundamental matters of philosophy 
led them to the very opposite pole from the scholastics, for they 
denied the immortality of the soul and the freedom of the will. 
This was rank heresy, and to cover their defects they invented 
the celebrated doctrine of the “Two Truths,” never men- 
tioned, by the way, by Averroes himself, which taught that 
a thing might be true in philosophy and not in theology and 
vice versa. “The teaching never developed into a popular be- 
lief and thus never became a heretical sect, but Siger de Brabant 
and his followers made no small stir for some ten years in the 
University of Paris with this strange dogma which of course 
absolutely annuls the Principle of Contradiction. They were 
opposed by St. Thomas Aquinas and the orthodox scholastics, 
and no person who understands the meaning of scholasticism 
and the teaching of Siger would place the latter in the former 
class. Of this matter Professor Haskins very naturally has 
nothing to say since it lies out of the field of his inquiries, but 
we have sketched the controversy because of the mistake some- 
times made about it. In any case it will serve to show what in- 
teresting lines of thought this book opens and how essential 
it is to philosophers as well as to historians and others interested 
in the period which it covers. 

BERTRAM C, A. WINDLE. 


Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, by Maurice 
de Wulf. Princeton: Princeton University Press. $3.00 


T HE appearance of a new edition of Professor de Wulf’s 
work on Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, 
two years after its original publication, is a book event of 
interest on several grounds. In the first place, it implies a high 
compliment to the author, who is Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Louvain and also at Harvard. And it may 
be said at once that the compliment is well deserved, for we 
have here not only a prodigy of learning and thought, but a 
presentation of an abstruse topic with life, vigor and luminosity, 
and in a style which makes reading it quite as much a pleasure 
as a study. 
There is the further interest in the occasion that it is the 
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prelude to a visit by Professor de Wulf to this country, in 
the course of which he will lecture at Harvard and publish, 
it is a pleasure to say, in The Commonweal articles upon sub- 
jects on which he is an authority. His fame as an expounder 
of philosophic doctrines and their relation to religion and history 
is already widespread. The present publication will no doubt 
whet the appetite of American students for his outgivings 
while he is among us. 

But over and above these personal factors, the reissue of 
this book so soon and the public demand which it indicates have 
no small significance. It might be supposed that the title 
would discourage readers who were not seriously interested 
in the higher ranges of human activity and thought. Perhaps 
outspoken recognition by readers of the first edition of the 
attractiveness with which the book is written may be a con- 
tributing element; but there must be to boot a deep and wide- 
spread interest in the subject and a somewhat surprising de- 
mand for information upon it to account for the public attitude. 

The work is translated into English by Professor de Wulf 
himself, assisted by Mr. Daniel Sargent of Harvard and 
Professor Horace C. Longwell of Princeton. The rendering 
is so good that it reads as if in the original tongue. The 
author describes it as a supplement to his History of Mediaeval 
Philosophy. But in fact it is complete in itself, both as to aim 
and content. The purpose, we are told in the preface, is “‘to 
approach the middle ages from a new point of view, by show- 
ing how the thought of the period, metaphysics included, is 
intimately connected with the whole round of western civili- 
zation to which it belongs.” 

The main discussion is confined to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, in the former of which the philosophy of the age 
germinated, while in the latter it culminated. Rapid sketches 
are given of the philosophic movements of Germany and Italy 
——Averroism and the Neo-Latin and Anglo-Celtic movements 
—hbut the main stress is laid upon the system of Scholasticism, 
‘which was mainly a product of French genius and which had 
its origin and its focus in Paris. Some of the shining lights of 
Scholasticism, it is true, were natives of other countries, as 
Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas, who were Italians; but 
they all went to France to learn and they stayed in France to 
teach. “In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, France if 
not Paris was in reality the eye and brain of Europe, the place 
of origin of almost every literary form, the place of finishing 
and polishing even for those forms which she did not originate.” 

For details of the facts and arguments by which this claim 
is profusely supported, the reader must be referred to the book 
itself. It is possible here to recite only a few of the chief 
points which crowd the pages. One of the most notable is the 
definition of the “fixed norm” of the civilization of the thir- 
teenth century as “the dignity and the worth of human nature.” 
This was a product of philosophic development, but it pro- 
foundly affected all phases of life. It created a cult of per- 
sonality and the supreme importance of the individual man 
which was a leaven in feudalism tending to the overthrow of 
serfdom and toward the development of political equality; it 
was the inspiration of chivalry with its ideas of honor; it was 
an underlying principle in the progress of science, art and 
letters; it was a foundation for morals and law; it fostered the 
growth of the family and the ideal of the state as an organiza- 
tion for the benefit of the individual in contradiction of the 
ancient notion that the individual existed for the benefit of 
the state. 


Looking attentively at these two centuries of the 
ages, nothing is more striking than the interlocking ir 
of art, letters, morals, political thought and philosophy 
fessor de Wulf constantly points to the Gothic arch 
which reached its best achievement, he considers, just 
time the Scholastic philosophy was becoming compl 
consistent as a system. “The Romans de Gestes took th 
tone from the philosophic estimate of humanity. “OQ 
knight came in contact with Christian morality, he 
longer an egotistic, ambitious and brutal warrior; he 
to be loyal and generous; he became the born defende 
Church, the champion of the weak, the opponent of yi 
Christian morality as shaped and explained in the twel 
thirteenth centuries, and made into a working system { 
times, owed a great debt to the Scholastic philosophy 
individualistic views. 

Professor de Wulf takes up quite frankly the rela 
the Church to the philosophic movement. He grants 
that theology and philosophy have a close relationshiy 
fluctuating line of demarcation. ‘They deal quite g 
with the same subject matter, but usually from differen 
of view as do anatomy and physiology with regard 
human body. So far as their effects upon each other : 
cerned, the philosophy of the period had much more e 
theology than theology had on philosophy. ‘The oft : 
idea that the Church dictated or dominated the & 
philosophy is to be regarded as an erroneous or exas 
statement of the truth that in a religious age everyth 
colored by religious belief and religious feeling—a1 
letters, social life as well as thought and speculation. 
form of apologetics, the reconciliation of revealed doctri 
secular knowledge, the Scholastic philosophy actually 
a great and independent part; in respect to matters of 
beyond the grasp of human intelligence, it simply surr 
the field to the theologians. 

The book does not content itself with marshalling 
lations of middle age philosophy to the other phenon 
the time; it gives a fairly complete resumé of the doct 
the Scholastic system. For this, the student must a 
referred to the text. The present sketch may well b 
by a reference to the fine doctrine that Christian h 
was a conception of religious mentality, but was also 
to which the intellectuals directed their researches— 
words of Dante—‘“to snatch the living from the : 
wretchedness and to lead them to the state of happines 


James Lui 

The Dark Hours, by Don Marquis. New York: Doi 
Page and Company. $1.75. : 
Charles Lamb, by Alice Brown. New York: Ti 


S150. 
| Scan haat closely the Gospel recital of the ; 


the Passion of Jesus, these five scenes of the Dark 

by Don Marquis reveal the author at that high stan! 
literary merit by which the critics have always meast' 
work. | 
The late Senator “Sunset” Cox was said to deplore ‘ 
nence as a wit which, for all the appreciation it enjoyed 
to cripple his serious efforts in oratory and public servi 
Marquis, by carefully following the Horatian preseril 
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x1g his levity with gravity, has managed to avoid any such 
«istic chagrins and takes his place easily near the head of 
|erary ranks in the profound as well as in the facetious. 

| Dark Hours relates the scenes of intrigue preceding the 
e-nsion of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane and the 
‘limax on Calvary. The play that results is splendidly 
41 for use on the modern stage. 

. Marquis makes some very pertinent statements in his 
1’s Note. He admits that his initial purpose of present- 
jus in person on the stage, was finally overcome by “a 
c(though perhaps unconscious) apprehension of dramatic 
e For you cannot show Divinity on the stage: you cannot 
_ actor to impersonate Divinity. You may show hu- 
i in juxtaposition to Divinity, acted upon by Divinity and 
ling in one way or another to the contact—but Divinity 
‘0! The thing is impossible-—The careful and repeated 
yation of the Bible necessary for this play has convinced 
bt it was not His meaning (that when He spoke of His 
« He meant that God is the Father of all of us. ) 
not escape the conviction that He intended to convey 
]: was the Son of God in a sense special and unique. You 
¢ may not believe this, I may or may not believe it—but 
nyt evade the belief that Jesus Himself believed it. To 
<f Him as dying for some belief that He did not really 
ems to me to be merely idiocy.” ‘This reveals the spirit 
hh The Dark Hours has been written. 

i Alice Brown, the devoted friend and biographer of 
s Imogen Guiney, presents a play with the magical name 
hiles Lamb. “This is a play, my masters, ‘this thornbush, 
hnbush and this dog my dog’—and it is all in the way of 
r? and idealism with history merely as an adjutant and a 
0° 

h personal charm and unselfishness of Charles Lamb are 
rily set forth in five acts that make very smooth reading 
wuld make a very idyllic effect upon the stage. We need 
ars and fine audiences for such plays and one can only 
f¢ the premiere of so delightful a romantic comedy. 


THomas WALSH. 


| BRIEFER MENTION 


r opher and Cressida, by Montgomery Carmichael. New 
:The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


‘NTGOMERY CARMICHAEL is one of that small 
id always intensely interesting group of authors whose 
sre well known among writers, and readers who care 
\\for the rarer and more exquisite literary qualities, but 
Sfer if not neglect yet certainly from a very extensive 
ae of their worth on the part of the general public. I 
-( such authors as Ambrose Bierce, or Conrad before his 
vey late in life, or Arthur Machen, when I consider the 
gicase of Montgomery Carmichael. The publication of 
ttt novel calls fresh attention to his work. Possibly it 
a) serve to bring that work a little nearer to the wider 
Non which it deserves. 

it: is a difficult matter to predict the fate of any book, 
ts popular favor is concerned, by the standard of either 
b ct matter or its style. While Christopher and Cressida 
esonably is most unlike the usual run of novels that 
Vepopular success, its very unlikeness may possibly be 
ar that will attract readers weary of the stock subjects, 
t! trite treatment of these subjects, which characterize 
wiof novels today. Nothing more unlike the usual “love 
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interest” of the average modern novel can be imagined than the 
story of Christopher and Cressida—yet the book is a love story 
and nothing else; it is a story of love in excelsis; but un- 
doubtedly it will not attract the attention of Hollywood ; it 
will never be dramatized for Broadway. In this book, as in all 
his other novels, Montgomery Carmichael deals with human 
emotions, and passions as well, in a way which, while not 
ignoring reality, never for a moment caters to the taste for the 
vulgar or the meretricious. Intensely religious in theme, as are 
all his other novels, his new book is written in such a high and 
beautiful style, with such distinction, that even readers to 
whom the mediocre sentimentalism and namby-pamby pietism 
of far too many religious stories would simply be offensive, and 
who ordinarily do not even accept a religious theme, no matter 
what its treatment may be, will read this story with satisfaction 
simply because of its style. There is a charm, there is an in- 
dividual and almost unique flavor, in Mr. Carmichael’s prose 
that give his books a place quite distinctively their own. 


M. W. 


Don Juan Manuel, by Count Lucanor. Translated by 
James York. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


‘Loe Arab conquerors of Spain, to whom so many remark- 
able qualities of civilization and art have been dubiously 
attributed, can claim with justice that they were the first to 
lisp in fables in the primitive Castilian tongue. For out of 
the India of Bidpai, through Persia, Arabia and Africa, these 
allegories and apologues of beast and men came direct to the 
hand of the Prince Don Juan Manuel (1282-1348) and con- 
stitute one of the chief fountain-heads of the modern European 
novel. 

Don Juan Manuel was the grandson of St. Ferdinand, the 
King that had captured Sevilla from the Moors with the help 
of Sultan of Granada. Of the Count’s books, carefully con- 
signed to the Dominicans of Pefiafiel, only a few have survived. 
Among them, El Libro del Conde (Lucanor), the English 
version of which—the first in English—is here reprinted from 
the text of Dr. James York in 1868. 

In these dialogues and tales, related in the conversations of 
Count Lucanor and his friend, Patronic, the whole world of 
the heroic days in Spain is unfolded to our eyes. The Moslem 
civilization gradually fading before the powers of the Re- 
conquest, the knightly virtues and vices, the philosophies of a 
yet unlettered folk, the shrewdness and individualism of their 
minds. ‘There are charming plots, delightful anecdotes and 
proverbs, so that altogether it may be said that Count Lucanor 
from out of his long dead world may speak to us still with 
profit, and charm us still with his rich and noble personality. 


Abbé Pierre, by Jay William Hudson. 
Appleton and Company. $3.00. 


New York: D. 


W iru much of the gracious quality of Louis Hemon’s 
Maria Chapdelaine, Mr. Jay William Hudson has written 
a charming novel of Gascony entitled Abbé Pierre. Mr. 
Hudson’s knowledge of these rural communities is keen and 
thorough, and his love for them is evident in the creation of 
delightful types of character like Abbé Pierre Clément, Abbé 
Rivoire, Germaine and David, and Monsieur Ware. ‘There are 
also in the present new edition some very attractive illustrations 
by Edwin Avery Park. 
LeeG: 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library—C. Lamp. 


“Beautiful snow,” murmured Angelicus, as he folded his 
hands reverently across his chest. 

“You don’t have to shovel it,” growled Primus Criticus, 
whose residence in the suburbs was much affected for academic 
gatherings only during the spring and summer seasons. 

“T can imagine the sleigh-bells,’ continued the Doctor in 
his reverie. 

“I can hear the taxi-cabs,’ snapped Hereticus, who was 
bending over a tea-tray held before him by Tittivillus, who has 
recently shown a turn for interior decoration with some elabor- 
ate neckties and waistcoats that soothe Angelicus as if with a 
sense of liveried service. 


® ¥ ® 


“What did you think of the eclipse, Doctor?” asked the 
Editor kindly, wishing to spare the angelic old man the wince 
of these modern snap-shots. 

“Alas,” sighed the Doctor, “it has affected me badly. At 
the club some very distinguished students wearing thick eye 
glasses have pained me with the raptures of their realization of 
a sense of something like the divine as they saw the dark disc 
of the moon sweep across the sun. I was not properly treated 
when I remarked that any ordinary nightfall was more wonder- 
ful to me. My real disillusion, however, is in the loss that 
has come to my vocabulary.” 


® ® ® 


“Your vocabulary is an unusually full one, Doctor,” said 
Primus Criticus, always gentle, if not weak, with Angelicus. 

“No,” went on the latter, “I have lost the word eclipse. 
You may have noticed that I have frequently spoken of the 
eclipse of so many great men, the eclipse of modern letters, etc. 
Now I find that the black night which has fallen upon them 
cannot properly be called an eclipse. Why, I was able to read 
my newspaper throughout the entire event without a lamp. 
I shall miss the word—that clever, snappy, syllabic ec and the 
lingering sense of the lipse. My picture of a total eclipse (not 
being old enough to remember a previous one) has been en- 
tirely incorrect. Heigh ho! Life robs us even of our favorite 
words!” 


& ze & 


“What bothers me,” said Primus Criticus, “is the outrageous 
trick the romancers have played upon us. So often, just as the 
handsome Captain Blythecorne of the Royal Constabulary has 
seen his darling snatched away by the Fiji Islanders, and when 
all is lost—somehow, some sudden darkness, they declare, has 
swept over the earth—or old Medicine-Man Tokawaqu waves 
his tattered garments down the mountain gorge and a black- 
ness seizes on the heavens until the savages are found kneeling 
before him, or hurrying in with presents of ewe-lambs or bowls 
of curdled milk, while the German prospectors murmur in 
German, of course, ‘the eclipse!’ What shall we say to all 
this, those of us who went up on skyscrapers or in airships to 
watch the planetary cataclysm?” 


®, % ¥, 


“The occulation was several seconds late by my stop-watch,” 
said the Business Manager, “and I believe this defective 
schedule, caused serious disorders in our subway systems. The 
sum-total of loss in office hours was therefore incalculable.” 


“Such calculations at an inopportune moment rem: 
began Statisticus, and several members abstractedly 
bered non-existent engagements, and moved away. 17 
of Statisticus are sometimes as stiff as the figures he de 
But he continued—‘“It reminds me of the story oy 
Cyril B. Egan relates. As I recall it, it runs as folloy 
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At great personal risk, the fearless volunteer Firema 
his way to the top of the skyscraper that he might rex 
the flames the lone gentleman entrapped therein. 

“T would thank you,’ mumbled the gentleman dre: 
the fireman bore him piggyback to the nearest windo 
“did I not chance to be a philosopher, an irrevocab 
minist, and a practical believer in the ultimate selff 
all the acts of man. Discourteous as it may seem at | 
to ask the question, nevertheless by a fair and impart 
tion to the truth I am constrained to ask it—Why did 
me?—That I might be pleased—or that you might be 
That my miserable body might be delivered into the ne 
or that your self-respect might be exalted to the skies 
all, is not the root of all action—altruistic or egotisti 
found in self? And as to the praise due this gratuitou 
of fearlessness, I again must profess my gravest doubts. 
tell me, does not such a display spring from the base 
of all—the foolish fear of fear ?—Not that you are in 2 
to be blamed, fireman, for what you have done; for th 
thought of self prompt your every deed, still there is 
thing outside and independent of you causing and co: 
that thought.—Only I wish to impress upon you that 
holding my thanks, I would not be ungracious—merel 
ful. Thanks, after all, are based upon untruth; henc 
thanking you—in refusing to tell you a lie—I am bei 
thankful than if I had thanked you.—Not that there 
thanks due me for that. For after all—” 

“After all,” said the Fireman, raising the Philosop! 
his head as they reached the window-ledge—“you n 
be too previous in not thanking me!”—Then taking 
aim, he accurately dropped the Philosopher three a 
half feet beyond the saving circumference of the net | 
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Books¥eer sett. Bliss Carman, Mary Kolars, 
Bertram C. A. Windle, Thomas Walsh ... 384 
Brictemmnendone ) eek) eee 387 
Dee COMET Eh, Wie ge ia: ee 387 


WHERE DRIFT THE CHURCHES? 


MIERE is a remarkable fact generally disre- 
arded when the question is asked—‘Whither 
ithe Church ?””—and there is a fact not generally 
about the questioners. Using the word church 
ose, unwarranted fashion, the querists refer not 
t particular sect but to the Protestant group gen- 
| and especially to that portion of it called Evan- 
, They class all non-Catholic Christians as one 
<, which is plainly improper since the dictionary 
4 a church as a distinct body of believers, and 
t there are no clear lines to segregate that body 
ulot satisfy the definition. Non-Catholic Chris- 
$48 a group, are not and cannot be classed as a 
¢—much less The Church. Distinction is never 
vy between Catholic and Episcopalian or Lutheran, 
0 y between Catholic and Protestant. 
hi, ina way, is but natural, for the broad division 
eibetween the Catholic who recognizes supreme 
C.ty in matters of faith and morals and the Pro- 
who holds fast to his rights of private judg- 
tind individual interpretation. 

foundation, and the moving principle, if such 
u: of metaphor may be permitted, of the Pro- 
t groups is seen not as a source of strength nor 
viying principle but as a potent source of weak- 
id a veritable well-spring of dissolution. The 
d'f such a so-called church is toward the incessant 


division of particles through the separation of beliefs 
into as many varying phases as there are members 
who differ in any degree as to matters which, where 
final authority is admitted and established, would be 
hard and fast dogma. Thus private judgment and in- 
dividual interpretation work unceasing ruin destroying 
the power of any group saturated with its virus to 
stand as a unit. There is but one point of agreement, 
one lone contact among all the adherents and that one, 
the protest against each and all the others through the 
exercise of this individuality of judgment and inter- 
pretation. 

This principle of disintegration, this centre of diffu- 
sion, is readily seen as a necessary characteristic of all 
such groups. 

It was neither wished nor desired by Luther when 
he became the first pro-testant, nor by Henry when, 
cutting loose from Rome, he set up his Anglican Com- 
munion. They: sought, as they said, to maintain free- 
dom of the intellect and yet (a strange contradiction) 
they sought to hold the intellect in continued thraldom, 
retaining certain rules by which the minds of men must 
still be bound. There was to be freedom, private 
judgment, and individual interpretation, and yet limits 
set, beyond which neither freedom nor judgment nor 
interpretation should pass; judgment and interpreta- 
tion applicable to certain things and inapplicable to all 
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others. Why did they not see that such a thing could 
never be? There must be either supreme authority 
or unlimited freedom, judgment and interpretation. 

Once private judgment was proclaimed neither man 
nor angel could stay its development. Were authority 
admitted in them, replacing the old discarded authority, 
error was admitted in their premises. Were the new 
theory of individualism maintained they faced the crisis 
now come upon them—slow, certain disintegration. 

There must needs be authority. In the plans of 
God, order, which assumes authority, is the head of 
the corner. Lacking it, what can the future hold but 
a plunge to illimitable chaos with age-old questions of 
God, death, and a future life insoluble—the lot of 
each uncertainty, the lot of all—indifference. 

Speaking to the American Bar Association in 1921, 
Mr. James M. Beck said— 

‘, . We find the same revolt against tradition and 
authority. In music its fundamentals have been 
thrown away and discord has been substituted for 
harmony as its ideal. Its culmination—jazz—is a 
musical crime. In the plastic arts all the laws of form 
and criterions of beauty have been swept aside by the 
futurists, cubicists, vorticists and other aesthetic bol- 
sheviki. In poetry where beauty of rhythm, melody 
of sound and nobility of thought were once recognized 
as true tests, we now have the exaltation of the grotes- 
que and brutal; hundreds of poets are feebly echoing 
the barbaric yawp of Whitman without the redeem- 
ing merit of his occasional nobility of thought. . . 

‘Tn the greater sphere of social life we find the same 
revolt against the institutions which have the sanction 
of the past. Laws which mark the decent restraint of 
print, speech and dress have in recent decades been in- 
creasingly disregarded. The very foundations of the 
great primitive institutions of mankind like the family, 
the Church and the state, have been shaken. Nature 
itself is defied. Thus, the fundamental difference of 
sex is disregarded by social and political movements 
which ignore the permanent differentiation of social 
function ordained by God Himself. All these are but 
illustrations of the general revolt against the author- 
ity of the past—a revolt which can be measured by 
the change in the fundamental presumption of men 
with respect to the value of human experience. In 
former ages all that was in the past was presumptively 
true and the burden was on him who sought to change 
it. Today the human mind apparently regards the 
lessons of the past as presumptively false and the 
burden is upon him who seeks to invoke them.”’ 

Mr. Beck then quoted from the encyclical of Pope 
Benedict XV, citing the five plagues afflicting humanity, 
the first and greatest being, the Pontiff said, this same 
unprecedented challenge to authority, along with gross 
materialism denying the reality of the spiritual in 
human life. 

It is significant that these groups, so loosely called 
the Church, have never had any single name truly ex- 


pressive of a great idea. They have been an 
known simply as protestants; their individual n 
often taken from their founders; their principles 
the protest that the founders made. The Prote 
Reformation, a burst of individualism, started 
protest expressed by necessity in the right then cl: 
of private judgment and individual interpret: 
Overnight that right grew to a Frankenstein full 
ured, devouring the movement which gave it birt! 
involving it ultimately in utter ruin. It was the 
manifestation, perhaps, of that spirit of revolt s 
of by Mr. Beck. 

The religious aspect, having passed the actual b 
is seen today in the constant splitting up of sects 
the beginning there were the churches of Luthe: 
Henry. Today, the disintegration of the protest 
ing carried on for half a thousand years, ther 
hundreds. The number increases daily as succe 
groups cut loose and start precarious careers with 
protests against their parent bodies in a veritable 
of parricide. 

Private judgment and individual interpretation 
to indifferentism. If each may judge, and believe 
and only what he chooses it cannot matter what a 
believes, and if there be no final authority one 
ment or one belief must be as good as another. I 
judgment or one belief is as good as another, 
can be of importance, and then since the whole c: 
be greater than its parts no judgment and no bel 
a matter entirely without consequence. Atheism 
paganism are likewise immaterial. That is wher 
church about which they ask will eventually arri 
and then comes chaos. 

If things of belief are inconsequential, how can 
the translation or expression of those beliefs, | 
moment? That means no moral law, no goo 
evil, as a direct consequence of private judgment 
a lack of authority. : 

Whoever holds for private judgment and indiv 
interpretation must needs hold things of belief i 
sequential. With such a premise how can the cl 
about which we are asked, go anywhere? Do : 
but drift? Be aught but a heterogeneous aggregi 
each believing, as he revels in his individualism, 
thing only which each chooses as the fleeting a! 
to which he will cling. Private judgment and 
vidual interpretation sound the death-knell of fait. 
doctrine and where those tenets prevail, not the 
bers only but the substance, such as it is, of th 
called church are cast helpless in a welter of vii 
tion. Without helmsman, it drifts, breaking eve: 
again into smaller diversified units. Unless thé: 
dency be checked by the reéstablishment of a viri 
lief and the proclamation of a creed by an auth) 
that is recognized and competent, when the qui! 
sounds again—‘‘Whither tends the church?’— 
can be but one answer. That is—through disin(g 
tion to chaos, | 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


PORTS from Rome by cable are to the effect 
‘that the Holy Year has begun with a scarcity of 
ems. The Vatican, we are told, counts on at 
$250,000 visitors with devotional intent, but as yet 
- otels are empty and the hotel keepers are wring- 
-ieir hands. Most likely there will be no shortage 
ie end of the year. The appeal to the devout, 
ccan make the necessary sacrifices, is very great 
lhere is a strong pull likewise on the more seri- 
| minded class of mere travelers, who will seek not 


ysratification of curiosity, but also a stimulation in 
jirit of the occasion and in the contagion of piety 
t: crowd. It would be a deep pity, even from the 


«7 worldly point of view, if this were not so. 
L” really it is not surprising that the movement 
ly to gather volume in view of the obstacles that 
(on all sides. One of these, probably the most 
€:, is the attitude of the hotel keepers themselves 
| ther purveyors to foreigners sojourning in Rome. 
forospect of a concourse of guests has caused 
of rooms and board, and all the other needs and 
ares that ‘“‘casuals’” have to pay for at any rate 
nided, to go up to fancy figures. It is said in the 
P:ches that some recognition of the folly of this 
«is developing and a general cut in prices is 
x of if not actually inaugurated. To Americans, 
‘int is particularly interesting for it is said that 
er Italy—and in France as well—visitors from 
‘puntry are being overcharged, partly on general 
Moles, because all Americans are now classified in 
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the average European mind as millionaires, but also, 
in part, by way of retaliation, because of the political 
talk which has been so rife of late at Washington on 
the subject of the war debt settlements. Obviously 
any policy of overcharging visitors from this or any 
other country is foolish. It is ‘killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg.”” If Roman bonifaces or traders, 
or those of any other place, want to make money out 
of Americans, their best plan is to price low and play 
fair. 


Tue Italian government, or some of its agencies, 
has contributed its mite toward fending off the for- 
eigner who arrives by sea. The Mediterranean steam- 
ship companies have had to announce that a landing 
tax of $3.00 a head would have to be paid on every 
passenger leaving his ship at Genoa or Naples. The 
impost applies, not to transatlantic travel alone, but 
to all arrivals. The money, it is said, is designed for 
port improvement. Later news has it that the Naples 
tax has been canceled, but. arrivals at Genoa will have 
to pay. Probably these will be few in number until the 
charge is withdrawn. The immediate effect will be a 
diversion of travel to new routes. So far from gain- 
ing anything, the city and port and the railroads lead- 
ing therefrom will be likely to lose much business. 


THE passport nuisance also figures to some extent 
in the situation and for this the United States, with its 
high charges and vexatious rules, is much blamed in 
Furope—and at home. There is now an agitation of 
the matter at Geneva, in the interest of cheapness and 
simplification for tourists. It is proposed that this 
country should arrange for two sorts of passports, one 
sort, with strict visa requirements for intending set- 
tlers here, but granting and accepting another form 
for mere travelers with mutual abolition of the visa 
requirements in the case of friendly countries. Many 
European governments have dropped the visa in the 
last year; why should not we do likewise with nine out 
of ten governments as respects sojourners either way? 
Can anyone point out any gain to the country at large 
from the present restrictions? No: but everyone 
knows what a trouble and expense it is to tens of thou- 
sands of our own people, every year. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Legislature at 
Albany sponsored by Assemblyman Backenburg pro- 
viding for the appointment of salaried probation off- 
cers in the Court of General Sessions. The officers 
will be subject to civil service requirements laid down 
by the State Civil Service Commission. The bill, which 
was drafted by Judge Collins, it is announced, will 
have the support of the Judges of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. The bill will also receive the support 
of the National Probation Association, the Prison As- 
sociation of New York, the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York and many other civic and 
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welfare agencies. In the absence of any provision for 
publicly paid probation officers now found in every 
court dealing with offenders in New York City, except 
General Sessions, organizations of the different reli- 
gious denominations supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions have carried on the work of investigation and 
supervision for over twenty-five years. The Catho- 
lic Charities headquarters recently announced a pro- 
bation demonstration in connection with their work 
with Catholic defendants in the General Sessions 
Court. Edwin J. Cooley, on leave of absence as 
Chief Probation Officer of the Magistrates’ Courts, 
is directing this demonstration. 


REV. ROBERT F. KEEGAN, Secretary for Catho- 
lic Charities, in commenting on the relation of the 
proposed legislation and the probation demonstration 
now under way, said—‘‘The proposed legislation will 
meet with the full support of the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York. We believe that pro- 
bation work should be carried on by publicly salaried 
probation officers appointed after Civil Service Ex- 
amination and this was the first standard laid down 
in the reorganization of our own work. Although we 
have had and still have the responsibility for carrying 
on probation work for all Catholics in the Court, havy- 
ing undertaken this work twenty-five years ago at the 
request of the Judges, our primary interest is in the 
effort to obtain good probation service for all de- 
fendants of this court, regardless of creed or race. It 
is our purpose to place the work of the Catholic Pro- 
bation Bureau on the best possible basis and to demon- 
strate what can be dene with an adequate organiza- 
tion of this work before it is turned over to the Court. 
It will take about a year to organize the Civil Service 
system. We will have ample time therefore to com- 
plete our probation demonstration which we hope will 
be a contribution to further knowledge of good pro- 
bation work and may be useful to the court in its or- 
ganization of the Civil Service system. The National 
Probation Association, with headquarters at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, which has access to 
information concerning probation work as carried on 
in all parts of the country, is codperating with the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
in their effort to organize an ideal probation service 
and in order to effect the transition of the work from 
private to public auspices. 


F ANATICISM, like genius, defies analysis, and it is 
not easy to see what is behind the mind of those mem- 
bers of the Lord’s Day Alliance, who are responsible 
for drafting the text of the Sunday Law which is to be 
submitted to the Legislature at Albany in the near 
future. Not only are ‘football, basket-ball, tennis, 
hockey, polo, billiards and bowling” prohibited within 
the time, beginning Saturday midnight, and ending at 
two o'clock on Sunday afternoon, but even for boys 


to “play catch” within the prohibited hours will r 
them subject to such penalties (presumably incl 
consignment to a reformatory), as some chil 
court may see fit to impose. Processions and pa 
unless of a funeral nature (your Puritan dearly k 
funeral) are also taboo. An exception, signific: 
the class tyranny which lies back of all this neo-P 
legislation, is made in the case of golf, provide 
game be conducted caddy-less. Profanation is 
avoided, it appears, at the expense of a consid 
increase in the volume of profanity. 


A HE reception accorded the proposed measu 
the New York press probably foreshadows the 
ment it will experience when common sense g 
work upon it in the state capitol. Of course, 1 
enlightened Christian mind, it stands condemned 
vance. ‘The more the history of Sabbatariani 
studied, the clearer becomes the common sense 
lies back of the Church’s own regulation of y 
worship. Once fulfilled the rigid obligation of 
dance at the Divine Sacrifice, the Catholic Churc 
always left the employment of Sunday leisure to 
mon sense, sanctified and conscientiously guided, 
feels sure it will be, by the hour or half hour sp 
God’s presence. ‘The obligation to refrain fror 
vile work which is not of duty or charity rests 
something very different from the Phariseeism 
in the Puritan mind. It is the Church’s proyisic 
leisure, her demand, expressed by measure after 
ure in days when her voice carried weight in 
and economic life, for a breathing space during 
the things of the spirit might lie in her children’ 
sciousness undistracted by the sordid struggl 
bread. Recreation was never prohibited by h 
order that, through sheer boredom, her pews ar 
tings might be filled. Rather, worship sanctifie 
honest contest of thew and muscle. ‘The victor 
mediaeval wars were won, not upon the playing 
of Eton, but on the meadows under the shadc 
the village steeple. Your neo-Puritan sees thing 
ferently. Dismayed at the failure of his persu 
ness to persuade, he turns to the secular arms 
have already ruled for him that wine is wickednes 
in dolorous chorus intones the old chanty— 


‘““As we can never foretell 
What joys may await us on Monday, | 
In order to start the week well 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday.” 


THE annual Dial award is a purely domestic | 
and one would seem to have no more right in com 
ing upon its allotment to Miss Marianne Moor 
in questioning the economic wisdom of the Fa. 
Islanders, who are reported to have eked out 
carious livelihood for many years by taking ! 
another’s washing. ‘Those familiar at all with! 
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ore’s muse are aware that it has the supreme rec- 
nendation in aesthetic eyes of being brightly, glit- 
aigly and devastatingly new. It is that experi- 
tal verse compacted of arresting images, startling 
apositions, hiatuses, ellipses and topographical 
sishness, to which our noses are being held by the 
| ratory school of poetry. In six pages of unsigned 
‘nment” of its own upon the affair, the editors of 
(Dial effectively forestall such criticism as the award 
. bring to light in circles where its passwords are 
jent. Miss Moore’s analyses, we are informed 
irdinately ordinate as they so victoriously are; 
(«; admirable elbows admirably ad hoc, their high 
‘ings and higher boltings, their altogether porcu- 
:y impeccable—these are just Miss Moore’s private 
13 of delivering Miss Moore’s aesthetic fact.” It’s 
rivate as that. There seems to be no answer be- 
ie—there is no answer. We can only share the 
\lderment of the hunters of the Snark when their 
iry, so long and arduously pursued, turned out to 
jot a Snark at all, but a mere Boojum. 


ME growing tendency for people of differing re- 
2 faiths candidly to discuss their differences with- 
{-ancor, and in a true spirit of tolerance, yet with- 
any desertion or weakening of their own convyic 
if is notably marked by a recent incident at Fort 
ime, Indiana. The rector of the Catholic Cathe- 
ain that city, the Rev. Thomas M. Conroy, gave an 
(ess to more than 1,200 persons in the First Pres- 
“a Church of Fort Wayne, his subject being— 
\ Neighbor the Protestant. Rev. Robert Little, 
sr of the First Presbyterian Church, is to give an- 
i address in this series of interdenominational 
rons, taking for his subject—My Neighbor the 
wolic. As Indiana has for some time past been 
) fruitful in news of religious dissensions than al- 
4; any other state in the Union, with the disgrace- 
| xception of Colorado, this latest news is all the 
) welcome and encouraging. Undoubtedly, the 
iments expressed by Father Conroy, if followed, 
i) doubt they will be, by the other speakers, com- 
1. themselves to the judgment of that growing 
ner of American citizens who are more and more 
gsted with bigotry, bad temper, and rudeness in 
ious discussions. In the course of twenty-two years 
2 service in the priesthood of the Catholic Church, 
t2r Conroy said, he had never heard a sermon 
‘remark in a Catholic church tending to create a 
decling against Protestants on the score of their 
ious beliefs. ‘‘No one ever heard of an ex-Protes- 
minister receiving permission to preach in a Cath- 
church or a hall that he might slander his former 
anions in religion out of revenge or some other 
te,” he went on. “The weeds, as Dean Swift 
\hem, that have been thrown out of the Protestant 
"mare never replanted in a Catholic garden.” 
‘iting to the principle of toleration embodied in 
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the founding of the American nation, Father Conroy 
said— 


ce 

THERE has not been, and I am quite convinced 
there never will be, any conspiracy by the Church or 
any individual or group under direction or approval 
to deny to anyone the right to pursue his own sincere 
convictions as to the manner in which he shall acquit 
himself toward his Maker. ‘Oh!’ you will exclaim— 
‘Can we not still perceive a faint odor of the musty 
Spanish dungeon in the days of the Inquisition and 
the muffled cry for mercy as the ropes tightened on 
the rack?’ I might retort and say that it set my nerves 
on edge to think of the sharpness of Cromwell’s sword 
on which was engraven texts from Holy Writ to sanc- 
tify his butcheries in the name of the Protestant religion. 
But what purpose would the exclamation and the retort 
serve? Cromwell and the Inquisition belong to an- 
other age and to Europe, and if there is to be a debate 
about the iniquity of one or the other, that argument 
should be made in Europe and in the periods that were 
impressed by Cromwell and the Inquisition. I fancy 
that if Cromwell and the judges of the Inquisition 
were to come out of the shadows they would be 
shocked to learn that centuries afterward in far-off free 
America, men were still ransacking a dead past for 
something to quarrel about. I think my neighbor, 
the Protestant, is satisfied that Cromwell’s sword is 
rusty and useless, and I can assure him that his 
neighbor, the Catholic, is far more interested in 
basket-ball and the price of gasoline than he is in the 
Inquisition. In other words, the Catholic in America 
always has had, has now, and in the future will have, 
an active desire to be neighborly with the man next 
door, the Protestant.” 


EMPHASIZING that toleration and neighborliness 
do not imply weakness of religious conviction, 
Father Conroy continued—‘“In order to complete this 
part of the argument, I maintain that if I were to 
tell you this evening that I considered Protestantism 
as good as Catholicism, in the sense that both are 
equally true, it would occur to you immediately that 
my convictions are rather hazy and shallow, or that 
I was not courageous and frank enough to tell you 
just what I do think about that point. . . . Honesty 
would bind me to say that I believe that my Church 
is the one true church established by Jesus Christ and 
through her we shall find salvation. Now, that does 
not mean at all that I must hate you if you state that 
some Protestant church is the agency of salvation, and 
most emphatically it does not imply nor state that 
Heaven is reserved exclusively for Catholics. My con- 
tention is that everyone who has a sincere conviction 
and has followed the light given him will never help 
anyone until he divests himself of the idea that a weak 
expression of belief or doctrine can imply anything but 
weakness in what he believes.” 
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THE NEW INTERSTATE 
COMMISSIONER 


4 Biv appointment by President Coolidge of Mr. 
Thomas F. Woodlock as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission presents a somewhat 
dificult theme for editorial comment in The Com- 
monweal, for Mr. Woodlock has been one of the 
principal supporters of the work of The Calvert Asso- 
ciates since that work was started two years ago, and 
he has been a tower of strength to The Commonweal 
since the journal was launched. In taking up his new 
duties in Washington he will put all other matters 
aside in order to give his undivided attention and full 
energy to the public service. The sense of loss that 
this journal necessarily must feel is, however, com- 
pensated for by the conviction that our desire to serve 
the common weal leads us also to rejoice that one of 
our founders and supporters is now to give himself to 
that purpose in so important a form as that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Of Mr. Wood- 
lock’s competence there can be no question, but it 
seems more fitting for us to express our hearty agree 
ment with the sentiments of the editorial in the New 
York Times of January 28— 

‘The President’s selection of Thomas F. Woodlock 
to succeed Mark W. Potter as member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission promises to bring 
capacity and experience of a high order to the exacting 
tasks which the commission has before it. Every one 
who knew the kind of problems with which that body 
will have to grapple this year and during the next 
half dozen years has been aware that this was no time 
to try experiments with its membership. . . 


‘Mr. Woodlock has been an outstanding authority. 


on American railway questions during thirty years. 
His writings in that period have shown an excep- 
tionally broad grasp and a close knowledge of the 
practical workings of American transportation. He 
was among the severest critics of the methods pursued 
in railway finance during the speculative period of two 
decades ago, but along with this, he has always ex- 
pressed enlightening and constructive judgment as to 
the methods essential to bring the industry into a 
sound and conservative position.” 


A RISING RELIGIOUS TIDE 
Dae problem of making every-day life better is 


insistent and it has aroused an eager and wide- 
spread striving for its solution. All sorts of projects 
for improvement are advanced in the most varied 
quarters, and all sorts and conditions of men con- 
tribute their views. 

One set of uplifters, who give attention chiefly to 
the growing boys and girls, are somewhat discourag- 
ing in the materialism of their plans; their fear of 
estranging somebody or some group is so great, ap- 
parently, that they advocate, at least publicly, none 


but secular bases of appeal to the moral sen: 
youth. Another, and it would seem, a larger cl: 
leaders of thought have no hesitation in sou 
the religious note. They appeal to faith and 
the way to better life and higher life along the 
of spiritual striving. 

A notable example of the spiritual doctrine « 
form was embodied in the recent address of 
George H. Derry, Professor of Economics at | 
College, before the Catholic Club of New York. 
topic was—Moulding the Popular Will in the R 
lic. He said the world was sick and the p 
needed a power to control them which they coul 
control. He did not beat about the bush at ; 
defining that power as religion—‘religion 
What the nation needs, he said, is ‘‘more of that 1 
power which comes from the home and relig 
From these sources is derived that dynamic for 
character which governed the careers of great hi: 
Americans such as Washington, Lincoln and R 
velt. He said, as a result of scientific analysis | 
at his university, that three-fourths of this eleme 
character was due to early religious influence. 

An equally strong plea for religion as the s: 
factor in life was made a few days later at St. | 
by Abram Simon of Washington, President o| 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. His a) 
was made specially to business men, who, he tho 
could and should make themselves the “‘partne: 
God.” Prayer, he said, should be the antidote t 
hectic existence to which men so often gave thems 
up. He advocated an organization specially to 
back the rising tide of irreligion. | 

Cardinal Hayes, speaking to a group of womer 
Alumnae Association of the Catholic Summer $ 
of America, last week, instanced the eclipse o 
sun as a religious symbol of universal appeal. 
coming at the moment foretold was a proof that 
always kept faith with man. ‘How important i 
he went on, “that we all keep faith with Gc 
trying to hold aloft those ideals which the ) 
needs so much today.’”’ And he continued—’ 
plead with you, that you keep faith with God, 
you do not let the world draw you away fron 
standards; and that you do not give in, as it we 
the fashions of the moment.” He closed by say 
“It would be an awful thing if our American di 
racy were such that it did not take God into acc«! 

These are only a few instances of pronounce’ 
that are reported almost daily in the newsp? 
President Coolidge spoke a few days ago of the! 
of faith and the supreme value of religion. Sect! 
Hughes made a strong plea for universal justice 1! 
utilitarian but on abstract moral grounds. A 
ment for spiritual revival is in the air and t 
appeals which are so general, there are public’! 
of a broad popular response. 

The tendency is a reassuring symptom amid the 
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. of the age, which Professor Derry diagnoses. 
- true medicine for that sickness is continued appeal 
‘he spiritual forces. As a result of the recent 
ivyey”’ made in the New York high schools and the 
sivery of “high” and “low spots,” the naive sug- 
¢on is made in an official report that ‘‘character 
,ing should be the aim of all school activities.” 
ems strange that so obvious an aim should have 
> formulated at this late day. But since it is thus 
(before the public as a subject of discussion, it is 
ito ask what is to be made the inspiration of the 
gicters of the rising generation. Is it to be the 
lof three or the Latin grammar, or “community 
3’? Do any of the subjects of the primary and 
sidary or even high school courses afford a rock- 
jd foundation for truth, for morals, for justice, 
rove of beauty and honor, if the soul of man and 
oligations to God be ignored or evaded? 

| 


JHILD LABOR INTRICACIES 


‘CORDING to the champions of the proposed 
i Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution-—the 
il Labor Amendment—the battle is by no means 
é but only really beginning. Every possible effort 
tbe put forth by those convinced of the merit and 
siecessity of the measure to secure its adoption. 
«widely heralded supposition that the amendment 
salready defeated since thirteen states have de- 
rl against it is being vigorously opposed. At any 
€ it is certain that widespread discussion of the 
© question will continue, stimulated and swung 
svay or the other by the results in those states 
€: referendums are to be held, or where state 
ijitures are still to take action. It is the pur- 
of The Commonweal to publish in its coming 
| articles giving the arguments on both sides of 
-aestion. Meanwhile, it is well to point out that 
somewhat shocked bewilderment which many 
nents of the measure display because of the 
©us opposition of those who oppose the amend- 
nis not warranted. That the people of the 
ry should hesitate to adopt the measure is not 
I} strange in spite of the idea of many benevolent 
yf to the contrary. 

[2 proposed amendment is by no means so 
f' a matter as it looks, nor are the valid plead- 
Sil on one side. It is not wholly an altruistic ques- 
1\t has some commercial and industrial factors of 
tance tangled up in the skein of discussion. In 
izher sense, there is also a serious political issue ; 
1 be doubted whether the subject is a proper one 
‘deral action and it may be asked, also, whether, 
‘tver a laudable purpose, social, moral or eco- 
ni 1s to be effected, it is well to force it into the 
ac law of the nation as an amendment to the 
tution. Presently, say some lawyers, the Con- 
won will become a sort of glorified police code. 
is hardly an evil that afflicts society, from 
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promiscuous divorce to the great national vice of bad 
cookery, that will not be placed under the power of 
Congress and the federal courts, if we keep on at the 
present rate. 

Just here it may be noted that a leading cause of 
opposition or hesitation in the present case is that the 
proposed amendment does not legislate at all. All it 
does is give Washington the power to do so. It em- 
powers the Congress to limit, regulate or prohibit by 
law the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 
It gives no direct hint as to what shall be done or 
how. If it were more mandatory as to details, it might 
be simpler. ‘We should know the worst and be done 
with it,” say the doubters. ‘But turn the whole busi- 
ness over to the politicians and we do not know what 
damaging excess they may run to, or, on the other 
hand, whether they will do anything worth while.” 

The fears expressed in this way represent conflicting 
impulses and opinions throughout the country. For 
there is wide difference of view as to the merits of the 
whole child labor agitation. Everyone, including the em- 
ployers of children, professes concern as to their wel- 
fare. Every decent person must deplore the fate of 
the over-worked mite, deprived of schooling, robbed 
of the free air and light, and starved as to exercise and 
amusement; passing the years that should be joyous 
in the grime, toil, darkness and danger of a factory 
or mill. There can be no question as to the sadness, 
the horror of the picture, and little as to the average 
effects in later years in the warping of mind and in- 
stincts, unfitness for parentage and citizenship. The 
duty of remedying such a wrong cannot be evaded. 
Those who oppose the federal action in that direction 
should certainly force the individual states to reform it. 

But what, asks the opponent of reform by legal 
compulsion, if the substitute should be the other sort 
of starvation? What if parents are too poor to feed 
their families, and communities too poor to educate 
them? Would these little creatures be better off 
roaming the sweltering streets or sheltering in me- 
phitic cabins in summer, or shivering in icy corners or 
frigid tenements in winter? At work, they are sure 
of shelter and food. Then there is the claim that by 
helping their families in the struggle for existence and 
through early effort to hold their own in the world, 
they become excellently fitted for successful adult life 
—variation on the well known legend of the newsboy 
who grows up to be millionaire, a not by any means 
groundless fiction. 

There are, however, two strong currents of hostility 
to child labor based on these very arguments, espe- 
cially the economic one. They are held insistently, 
even clamorously, by a host of business rivals, both 
employers and employes. The employers of adult 
workers in territory where child labor is forbidden 
protest that they are subjected to unfair and immoral 
competition. How can they sell goods for the making 
of which they have to pay grown-up wages in the 
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same markets with wares produced for the paltry pay 
of infants? The protest is serious. ‘There is much 
basis for it and the counter-claim that differences in 
freight rates, shipping charges and proximity to 
markets offset the difference in labor cost will very 
seldom stand a close analysis. 

Then there are the labor unions. They are equally 
aroused as to the effects of the wage differential. How 
can they expect to get sufficiently high rates to live 
decently and bring up families when their high class 
work is in competition as to its remuneration with the 
slave toil of oppressed children receiving hardly pay 
enough to keep them out of Potters’ Field? ‘They 
talk a lot about the sentimental side of the question— 
labor leaders do; and, in truth, they mean it—but 
above and behind all other considerations with them, 
this is an economic issue, a question of bread and 
butter, of life and death. And it is, to an extent that 
cannot be ignored or overlooked. 

It cannot be questioned that there are abuses in 
child labor as it exists in some quarters which cry out 
for remedy. It may be said that the system is always 
so liable to abuse that the strong hand of the law 
must be extended to lessen at once and ultimately to 
eliminate them. This truth has so far prevailed that 
a large number of the states have regulatory or pro- 
hibitive measures, but so difficult is the whole subject 
that in many of these, exemptions and relaxations have 
been made legal, which, to use the popular phrase, 
have largely drawn the teeth of the human statutes. 
The Commissioner of Labor of Wisconsin is quoted 
as explaining thus—‘‘Nearly everyone began to be 
poor. This led officials in many instances to disregard 
wholly the intent of the Legislature.” 

And this suggests one of the very strong reasons 
why the federal government should not be called in 
to regulate a matter which is inevitably conditioned in 
many particulars by local circumstances. ‘The statute 
which may be fair and easy of endorsement in New 
York may be oppressive in Minnesota and impossible 
in Mississippi. Thus, it appears, prohibition of the 
labor of the young is dreaded in the farming states 
and in agricultural districts generally, because their 
help is an urgent necessity in the harvest season and 
the berrying season, and so on. In regions where 
canneries afford a large part of the wealth of the in- 
habitants, the work of men, women and children is 
needed in the packing season—urgently needed, be- 
cause the material spoils quickly and must be disposed 
of in the shortest possible time. The relatively new 
mill industry in parts of the South asserts that it never 
could have got on its feet without the cheapest—that 
is to say children’s—labor. Millions of persons are 
now supported by it. But it must be noted, the con- 
trolling white element find it difficult in these states to 
be thrilled over the plight of the little toilers, for few 
of them are white children. It also must be asked 
if it can ever be morally justifiable to build up in- 


dustries on the extorted or enforced labor of chil 
The children certainly are not free agents in 
one-sided affair. 

So it is evident that the question, even tho 
general principle is innate in it, is inextricably 
plicated by regional conditions. On the whole 
probably best solved by state legislation. If so 
the states lag behind the country at large in 
moral view of it, why not put pressure on then 
as has been invoked to check lynching and te 
flogging in some southern prison camps? 

It may be doubted whether the referendum is ; 
wise way in which to reach a decision on a r 
where so many serious considerations are involve 
wherein opinion is so apt to be affected by en 
rather than by real understanding of local welfat 
national progress. Assuredly the voice of the p 
will reach more ears than the dry words of the] 
and the business man. And of those who voi 
business reasons, it may be suspected, that, as { 
stance in the case of the union workers, the int 
of the first person singular will have more weigh 
those of the third person plural. 

The ratification will come up in some twent 
legislatures this winter, not enough to confirm i 
enough to create a strong leaning one way c 
other should all take action. There is good r 
to believe that a majority will not do so. TI 
clination seems to be to take another year or t 
think it over. The harm in such delay is neg! 
compared with committing the country at large 
policy of universal meddling and to robbing the 
of that sense of sovereign power over their own : 
and responsibility therefor which was so emphat 
stressed by the Fathers of the country. They fc 
a union based on the common needs and the in: 
able good of all, the needs and concerns of our | 
a nation; but they jealously reserved the in 
policies and ideals of the several states to be 
mined and controlled by their own voters. 
strongly urged by many who style them 
“progressives” that it is folly to depend so mu 
has been usual upon the wisdom of the Fathers « 
Constitution. How, they ask, with good reason, 
any body of men lay down principles of politica 
social action that are the best for their descen 
living in a world whose political and social cond 
differ so widely from those prevailing a century 
half ago? But while there is merit in their argu 
it is true that human experience and the p 
opinion of a vast number of Americans con 
dreading as one of the worst of human evil 
concentration of power over the family and indiv 
in the hands of a central bureaucracy of politician 
trolled either by dictators, or by cliques of ; a 
reformers, or covetous commercial interests. 
by all means, save the children from i 


not by turning their control over to the bureau 
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“XRAGEDY,” once said a philosopher of the 
_ last century, “is not the conflict of right and 
- wrong, but of right and right,” as viewed dif- 
itly by conflicting minds. The conflicting atti- 
3 of ruler and people trying to solve the tangled 
an problem reinforces the truth of that sad maxim. 
-om the position of the extreme Anglo-Indian 
al the just and wise policy for the happiness of 
-ndian people is one of “constructive repression.” 
1 the position of the nationalist of India the only 
ion for the benefit of the country is full self- 
irnment. 

ne one points backward to the past and says there 
olitical justice and human wisdom. The other 
i for hope to the future. But neither the extreme 
o-Indian official nor the “impatient idealist,” as 
Morley once called the extreme nationalists, can 
| as a safe guide to the outsider who seeks to dis- 
y the causes which precipitated the alarming situa- 
on India. 

le impressions the visitor gets in the immense 
iry are in turn perplexing, bewildering and tragic. 
yee a small band of British officials ruling a coun- 
£ 320,000,000 people. You hear Indians saying 
(these efficient servants are doing their duty by 
ind and not to India. You see people fighting 
fother like madmen, because thousands of years 
ages wrote down that the cow is a sacred animal, 
's such must be protected and worshipped. You 
labout the thousands of castes and many more 
-stes. You smell in every province and in the 
3 and breadth of the land, poverty and disease. 
vense on every hand a mounting bitterness against 
slers of India. 

"st, we must look at the political situation of the 
ny. After journeying across it, surveying condi- 
‘talking to Indians and English of all ranks, I 
« in the conclusion that the British in India are 
on top of a volcano which may become active 
time. A general famine is sure to bring on an 
Jon. Not that that would be of any benefit to 
jople. But if radical alterations are not made, 
sound to come. The growth of revolutionary 
'—which so far are still controlled by Gandhi’s 
“ality—the crusade in the Punjab of the martial 


'-who up to a few years ago were staunch 


qsts—the defeat of the Montague Reforms by 
“/arajists ; all these are crater flashes. 

na is ruled by a semi-parliamentary system of 
‘iment. In reality the affairs of the country are 
UW on by the efficient Indian Civil Service. The 
@ Civil Service may have now less powers than it 
i the early days of the East Indian Company, but 
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it is the real power in India. The present system in- 
troduced during Mr. Montague’s régime in 1919, and 
better known as ‘“‘Dyarchy,” cannot, like its forbears, 
be described as a despotism. But it has little in com- 
mon with what is known as constitutionalism. The ex- 
ecutive is not responsible to the legislature and the so- 
called parliament has practically no power. I shall 
not try to explain here the defects of the reforms which 
characterize it, except to note in passing that they have 
not worked. They are rejected now by all political 
parties of the country. 

The nationalists ask for a constitution giving the 
Indians the right to manage their internal affairs. 
There are two things they do not press for at present 
—they do not ask to take charge of foreign affairs, 
and they do not wish to take charge of the defense of 
the country. As far as the defense is concerned, they 
would be totally unprepared for the task. While the 
bulk of the army is composed of Indians (164,936 
Indians to 69,147 British troops) there are only a 
handful of Indian officers with King’s commissions. 

The British official of India feels that even this form 
of Home Rule is premature. There are some officials 
who are earnestly looking forward to the day when 
India will be able to stand on her own feet. There 
are others, and they probably form the majority, who 
have doubts in their minds as to whether India will 
ever be able to mange its own affairs. But all of them 
are agreed against new concessions. 

An English official of high standing said to the 
writer at Delhi—‘‘When I came out to India three 
years ago, as a liberal, I was in favor of Home Rule 
for India. But I find great difficulties in the way. Let 
us assume that the British withdrew immediately. 
What would happen? Many things might happen. But 
here is one possibility. The Indians have no army. 
The Afghans might invade the country and if the 
Indians can’t defend themselves against such a small 
country, how much more difficult their task would be 
if they were attacked by a more powerful nation. If 
such a situation arises, it would affect not only the whole 
British Empire, but also the whole of Europe. That 
may sound like John Bull talk. But it is not. We are 
faced with such great difficulties today because the 
Indians were not given an opportunity to train them- 
selves to self-government much earlier. There lies the 
mistaken policy of the government.” 

Second, we must take cognizance of the social re- 
lationships between the British and Indian. No one 
who has not been in the South can have the faintest 
conception of the color prejudice, developed by the 
British in India. ‘‘One can never,” says the poet 
Tagore, “do justice from a mere sense of duty to those 
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for whom one lacks respect.” This lack of respect 
of which Tagore speaks makes it impossible for the 
British to understand the Indian mind. As an Eng- 
lishman put it to me, they have “the great ability of 
misunderstanding the people they try to rule.” 

Whether or not these social discriminations and the 
color bias is an indispensable part of the present sys- 
tem, the people are convinced that no real basis of 
understanding can be arrived at between the races with- 
out striking a new balance in the governance of India. 

Let us now turn to the nationalist movements which 
have sought to wring concessions from the British. In 
the last five years they have undergone three important 
changes. 

First came the 1919-1922 period of non-cooperation 
under the leadership of Gandhi. During that period 
the great majority of the nationalists, with the excep- 
tion of a small group, organized into the Liberal party, 
fought under the banner of non-codperation and non- 
violence. 

The revival of hand spinning and hand weaving was 
advocated, and it is still advocated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, for two main reasons. India needs to supple- 
ment her main occupation of agriculture with some 
other employment, and hand spinning is the only such 
employment for millions. If the two hundred million 
dollars worth of cloth now imported from England 
were produced by the spinning wheels at home, it 
would not only increase the prosperity of the people, 
but the British would find out that it does not pay to 
misrule India. 

For carrying on the N. C. O. (these are the initials 
by which the non-codperation movement is known) 
Mahatma Gandhi, as the leader of the movement, de- 
signed the following strategical moves: the triple boy- 
cott (against schools, law courts and elective assem- 
blies) the Hartal, which means a total suspension of 
business—individual civil disobedience, and as the last 
resort, mass civil disobedience. The Hartal “was 
designated to strike the imagination of the people and 
the government,” and to serve as an indication of how 
far civil disobedience might be carried out in the spirit 
of non-violence. 

To analyze each of these moves in detail is beyond 
the scope of this article. It should be said, however, 
that the boycott against the schools has not only failed 
but has also proved injurious. The nationalists had 
no schools of their own, the few schools created were 
suffering from neglect, and an Indian scholar estimated 
that while the boycott was at its height, that 50,000 
boys were out in idleness. 

The boycott against the law courts has likewise not 
been successful. A group of prominent lawyers gave 
up their practices and threw themselves into the nation- 
alist movement; but they might have done so without 
the boycott. The boycott against the legislative assem- 
blies was given up by practically half of Gandhi's fol- 
lowers after he went to jail. 


The Hartals and civil disobedience when carr 
have not generally been carried on in the sp 
non-violence. Riots broke out in the name o 
coéperation. Needless to say that the Mahat 
mained faithful to his creed. But he admitted 
‘in the unhappy position of a surgeon proved 
to deal with an admittedly dangerous case.” 
ended by the Mahatma being sentenced to prisot 
where he was released about a year ago. 

The great result of the 1919-1921 period 
spreading an air of independence throughout th 
The work of Gandhi and his co-workers arous 
masses. Other leaders before him have tried t 
the support of those who read; Gandhi appea 
pecially to those who do not know newspape: 
“had no political education whatsoever.” 
Gandhi made his appearance on the political st 
India, the movement was in the hands of peop 
were talking nationalism from a pedestal. Co 
cies and secret organizations were the order of tl 
The leadership of the Mahatma made such tact 
possible. In practical results the non-codp 
period of 1919 to 1922 has not been a succes 
spirit it had succeeded to a remarkable < 
Gandhi’s arrest brought the end of this period. 

Gandhi’s temporary absence from the politic: 
did not calm the spirits. “There was a short lull 
struggle. But the dark clouds kept rolling oy 
skies of India. The ablest lieutenants of Gan 
cided that new tactics were called for. The | 
program having failed, they decided to take | 
the elections and once elected, to make use of | 
tactics of obstruction. Industrial action was dis 
and political action put in its place. During Chi 
week of 1922 the “Swaraj party” came into ex 
under the leadership of C. R. Das; and in ti 
veloped into a strong organization. In the Nov 
1923, elections it won a large number of seats 
legislative assemblies and in 1924 it was the ¢ 
factor in wrecking the Montague Reforms. 

The Swaraj had not the entire backing of G: 
followers. Many of those who participated 
non-codperation movement of 1919 were still ir 
of the boycott program. At a special session 
Congress at Delhi in September, 1923, a comp 
was arrived at. The propaganda against partic 
in the legislatures was suspended until Gandhi's 1 

On the day of his release from prison, he 
his thoughts to the perplexing national problem 
observed that the unity between Hindus and } 
mans, which in 1922 be believed nearly achieve 
‘‘suffered a severe check.”’ Two days after he d 
that though he had “not in any way altered hi 
ion about the boycott of councils, law courts ar 
ernment schools,” he had not as yet anv data fc 
ing to a judgment upon the changes in tactics 4 
during his incarceration. 

Many weeks of conferences followed betwe 
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} 
the Swarajists. [he statements issued by both 
_ showed that an agreement had not been reached. 
jhi decided against the tactics of the Swaraj party. 
9 this political disunity should be added the racial 
es between Hindus and Mohammedans. For 
aries they have been cutting each other’s throats 
childish things. For a short period in 1921 to 
_ there were appearances of unity, but now the 
‘ict is renewed on a much larger scale than ever. 
ae fall of 1924 found the country thus hopelessly 
‘ed. The work of uniting the nationalist forces 
e country waited for Gandhi. And so in Novem- 
/ 1924, we find him suspending his boycott 
‘ram and issuing a call for the unity of all political 
‘es on a plan of self-government. He gives to 
yrogram a new and three-fold social policy—he 
| national unity through social tolerance and human 
erhood (not as abstractions, but as issues which 
| his people) he seeks a new national economy 
gh the revival of spinning; and he holds as ever 
m-violence as the way of deliverance. 

ne All-India Congress met during Christmas 
¢. The nationalists have reached an agreement on 
yasis of Gandhi’s proposal. Dr. Annie Besant, 
(has been out of the Congress since Mr. Gandhi 
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started his non-codperation, is now ready to join again. 
Many liberals are apt to follow her example for the 
sake of unity. They see the slow progress they have 
been making because of just that disunity. Last sum- 
mer a deputation of prominent Indian liberal leaders 
went to England to convince the government that some- 
thing should be done for India. They came back dis- 
couraged. By yielding on his non-codperation program 
and suggesting his proposal of unity, Gandhi has made 
it possible for all those who formerly disagreed with 
him to unite in the fight for self-government. 

Meanwhile the government is conducting a judicial 
enquiry into the operation of the Government of India 
Act, in order to find out whether further advances 
shall be granted to India. 

There the matter rests for the present. The Anglo- 
Indian officials are no more satisfied with this enquiry 
than the nationalists. The Anglo-Indian feels that 
the old system has worked for India. The nationalist 
wants a system by which Britain will be working with 
India. To the outsider it appears that, if the present 
enquiry provides a basis for a resettlement of the 
Indian problem on a new foundation, it will save Great 
Britain from once again going through, a hundred 
times over, another Irish problem. 


_ THE FIRST CIRCUMNAVIGATOR 


By ESME J. HOWARD 


\ NLY in 1922, four centuries after his birth, 
¥ was Del Cano, the first man to circumnavigate 
the world, publicly acknowledged as one of the 
; Navigators. There are few books which men- 
him—and only one written about him alone— 
jirete’s Life. 

Ny description of his birth-place, Guetaria, Spain, 
)ed on a personal visit to the town. A book pub- 
11 by the Hakluyt Society entitled Early Voyages 
lagellan’s Strait, gives a more ample and accurate 
(nt. The town lies three miles to the west of 
riz in the Basque country, where, legend has it, 
Tictoria, Del Cano’s ship, was built. The dis- 
“er was born close to Guetaria; his real name was 
i Sebastian, and Del Cano signified either the 
1, or small village, of Cano whence his ancestors 
n 


Nar Guetaria, a rocky promontory juts out into 
‘vay of Biscay, with precipitous cliffs on the east 
lvest sides and a valley between. It is known as 
aton, or rat, on account of its shape. On the 
side are the old walls with the pelota court. 
e: are three streets, the two side ones which are 
( higher than the Calle Mayor or principal street. 
or three old palaces or casas solares remain, 
- ruins, and over the first house in the Calle 
ar are the arms of the town—a whale wallowing 


in the waves of the sea. There are some houses, and 
one in particular, a hospice for sailors, is very beauti- 
ful. It offers free shelter for shipwrecked sailors and 
claims to be the only one of its kind in Spain. It pos- 
sesses a chart with De] Cano’s voyage marked out up- 
on it. On the west of Guetaria the seas run high and 
waves crash against the rocky mountain wall—but the 
east affords protection to ships, large and small. 

In Del Cano’s day the hardy seamen of Guetaria 
used to attack and capture whales—the Balaena Bis- 
cayens—which then frequented these seas. One of 
the men on the mountain would give the signal that a 
whale was in sight and immediately the skiffs would 
put out to sea. These Basque sailors were the founders 
of the whale fishery, whence the significance of the 
arms of Guetaria. 

In this life and among these surroundings, Juan 
Sebastian passed his early days. He was born in 1492, 
the son of Don Domingo Sebastian Del Cano and 
Dona Catalina Del Puerto. He obtained his first ex- 
perience of the sea at an early age through perilous 
encounters with whales. But he soon left Guetaria 
to serve before the mast as a sailor and navigator, and 
to learn Spanish—for up to this time he knew only the 
Basque tongue. 

Juan Sebastian served at the taking of Oran, and 
when he was about twenty years old he obtained sufh- 
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cient money to become captain and owner of a 200 ton 
ship which was employed on the Levant and African 
Coast. But he was obliged through debt to sell his 
ship—unfortunately to some Genoese merchants—a 
deed entirely against the law. Threatened with prose- 
cution, he took advantage of the opportunity of join- 
ing Magellan’s expedition of five ships. ‘Two Portu- 
guese adventurers, Fernando Magellan (or Magal- 
haes) and Estévan Gomez, had undertaken to find 
a strait from the Atlantic to the South Sea so that 
the Spanish King could enforce his claims to the Spice 
Islands by reaching them from the west. Both were 
on board the Trinidad (of 110 tons) the former as 
Captain-General of the fleet, the latter as Chief Pilot. 
The San Antonio was commanded by a royal officer, 
who was overseer of the fleet—Don Juan de 
Cartagena—a cousin of the Bishop of Burgos. The 
Royal Treasurer, Don Luis de Mendoza, had com- 
mand of the Victoria (eighty-five tons). The Con- 
cepcion (ninety tons) was commanded by Don Gaspar 
de Quesada. The Santiago (seventy-five tons) by a 
Portuguese, Santiago by name. Sebastian Del Cano 
was master of Quesada’s ship, although before this he 
had been captain of a much larger vessel. Eight other 
Basques who knew Sebastian were induced to go with 
him—the mate, Juan de Acurio came from Bermeo 
with four seamen and a page: the caulker also hailed 
from poetic Bermeo, birthplace of Ercilla. The car- 
penter came from Deva, which is not far along the 
coast, on a river that flows out between two mountains 
which drop perpendicularly into the sea. The expedi- 
tion sailed sometime in the middle of September, 1519. 

Magellan, it seems, deliberately disobeyed the 
King’s orders, for he took aboard with him thirty 
Portuguese, though one of the conditions was that he 
was only to have five—nor was this all; he refused to 
take counsel with the royal officers respecting the route. 

Don Juan de Cartagena remonstrated and was 
placed under arrest. Off the coast of Brazil the com- 
mand of his ship, the San Antonio, was given to a 
Portuguese cousin of Magellan, and Cartagena was 
sent on board the Concepcion. There was great dis- 
content; Quesada and Cartagena consulted together 
and decided upon resistance. 

Sebastian and his fellow officers of the Concepcién 
were placed in a very difficult position. Probably their 
captain had told them Magellan was disregarding the 
King’s instructions. Sebastian, under command of his 
superior officer, boarded the San Antonio and captured 
her at Port San Julian, April 2, 1520. This mutiny 
was suppressed by Magellan with little mercy. Men- 
doza was murdered and the murderer was well paid by 
Magellan; Quesada was beheaded; Cartagena and a 
priest were left to starve and die upon the land. Del 
Cano was pardoned with forty men. We do not know 
who was in the right—Magellan or Cartagena—both 
can be justified, but Magellan certainly put an end to 
discord among the members of the expedition. He 


had gained his purpose, maintaining the unity o 
expedition and placing his Portuguese friends in 
mand. ‘The expedition thereupon proceeded sg 
wards and on October 21, the feast of St. Urs 
cape was sighted and named Cape of Eleven 7 
sand Virgins. 

Gomez, enraged at Magellan for giving away 
taincies to friends and relatives, had deserted, an 
San Antonio went back to San Julian to seek 
Cartagena (who was not found) and then proce 
to Spain where Gomez told Cartagena’s story t 
Council of the Indies. 

The desertion of the San Antonio alarmed M 
lan, who issued a manifesto in which he humbled 
self and declared he was prepared to receive the a 
of any member of the expedition. But this com 
change in Magellan did not produce any effect- 
trust of him was becoming general. We are told 
Sebastian Del Cano did not dare put pen to pape 
after Magellan’s death. 

During the long trans-Pacific voyage, Del Cano 
steadily gaining experience. It seemed to him 
Magellan was disregarding instructions completel; 
not shaping his course towards the Spice Islands. 
was making direct for China. He stated that 1 
were no provisions at Mahrea. It is a pity we d 
know his intentions, or what was behind the min 
the great explorer. At the Philippines Mag 
started to fight in the feuds of the natives wit 
appalling recklessness which ended with his death. 

His successor, Duarte Barbosa, must have 
something of a fool. Invited to a dinner party 
thirty officers by a venomous native chieftain, he 1 
and he and all his companions were slaughtered. 
Cano who was ill, did not fall a victim to this s¢ 
minded savage. The Portuguese Carvalho the: 
duced the survivors to elect him commander. 
numbers of the crew were so diminished that the 
Concepcion was burnt and the remainder of its’ 
distributed between the Trinidad and Victoria. - 
valho proved quite incompetent and was dep 
Gonzalo Gomez de Espinosa being chosen in his | 
to command the Trinidad. Del Cano was el 
captain of the Victoria. 

The ships now for the first time were in the h 
of true Spaniards—no longer would the King’ 
structions be disregarded. The two vessels s 
without delay to the Spice Islands, and there, ‘ 
friendly relations were established with the King 
Tidore and Gilolo, cargoes of spices were pa 
aboard. ‘They decided that the Victoria shoul 
turn westwards, while the Trinidad was to také¢ 
eastern way to Mexico. A storehouse full of s 
was left at Tidore for the arrival of another Sp’ 
fleet. Juan Sebastian with his small ship then sté 
for home. He was probably one of the most ca} 
navigators who ever sailed the vast oceans. 

Del Cano now began to keep his journal. 17) 
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no haughty Magellan to prevent him from ex- 
sing his own ideas. The journal as far as is known 
delivered to the Secretary Samano in Spain who 
sme Marquis of Vella Venazar. In the course of 
‘ this marquisate became merged with that of 
‘verde and it is more than likely that the journal 
the archives of the Valverde family. 
‘he ship after reaching 41° and 45° south, gained 
| Lucar. There were eighty-five survivors in all, 
Ist the cargo consisted of over 520 quintals of 
ces, besides mace, nutmegs, cinnamon and sandal 
(d. All this was delivered to Diego Diaz, agent to 
igreat merchant Cristoval de Haro, the royal agent 
, spices, who had financed the expedition. Juan 
s istian’s reception was enthusiastic enough. As 
yarete very truly remarks, he had shown unequalled 
yty as a navigator; he never for one moment 
yxted the salvation of his ship, and his constancy 
2 above all praise. He was received at court by 
(Emperor at Valladolid. The first proceeding was 
(appointment of an official to receive Del Cano’s 
rence on the discord between Magellan and the 
|r captains—why Magellan ordered Mendoza to 
 illed, why Quesada was beheaded and Cartagena 
zooned. 

he answer was considered satisfactory. Sebastian 
« Cano, to quote the book, then received his well- 
ied but very moderate reward. He was granted 
secial coat of arms—spices surmounted by a globe 
ii the inscription—Primus circumdedisti me. He 
agenerously granted a pension of 500 ducats a year, 
hh were never paid him. Apparently he had ene- 
i. who desired to kill him, so two fully armed re- 
i:rs were allowed him as a guard. 
he voyage of circumnavigation and the proceed- 
: at the Moluccas at once raised the question as to 
ther the Spice Islands were within the Spanish or 
«Portuguese line. The Papal Bull of May 4, 
43, placed a line 100 leagues west of the Azores, 
lyestward of this being granted to Spain. By the 
tity of Tordesillas, dated June 1, 1494, it was 
a:d at 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands. 
y. suggestion of Del Cano, it was agreed to hold 
Curt to discuss the problem of whether the Spice 
lids fell within the Spanish or Portuguese line, as 
« by the Treaty of Tordesillas. The first meeting 
aheld on the frontier bridge of Caya and after- 
als the deputies met alternately at Badajés and 
lis. Among the judges were Sebastian Del Cano 
MK Hernando Colén, and the assessors included 
Svan Gomez, Juan Vespucci, Sebastian Cabot, 
io Ribero the cartographer, the Master Alcarez 
twelve of the crew of the Victoria. As might 
1) been expected, no conclusion was ever reached. 
410ther expedition to the Spice Islands by way of 
lew strait was decided upon. There was to be no 
Srd; there were to be no Portuguese. The com- 
al was given to Garcia de Loaysa and Juan Sebas- 


tian was to be second in command, chief pilot, captain 
of a ship and successor to Loaysa who was to become 
Governor of the Moluccas. 

Del Cano then returned to Guetaria to visit his 
native town once more. There were many relatives 
and friends from the Basque country who were only 
too willing to serve under the leadership of the great 
navigator of whom they were justly proud. The 
second expedition was filled at Coruna. Juan Sebas- 
tian seems to have been loyally attached to Loaysa. 
On July 24, 1524, the fleet sailed. The events in the 
voyage are told well by Urdaeta in his narrative—this 
long service on the sea was a fight for life, and Sebas- 
tian Del Cano felt that his end was not far off. On 
July 26, 1526, he made his will and appointed Comen- 
dador Loaysa and his brother, Martin Pérez, as ex- 
ecutors. ‘There was a touch of irony in the proceed- 
ing when we think that his fortune consisted of unpaid 
arrears for his captaincy and his pension. Cristéval 
de Haro, the great financier, was to collect what was 
due to the testator. 

Juan Sebastian’s will is evidence of a noble and 
fine character. His love for his mother bade him 
give her comfort and all that could be had by wealth; 
no friend was forgotten; no relative despised; no 
shrine at Guetaria was left without its gift—all those 
whom he had known received an affectionate farewell. 

The Comendador Loaysa died on July 30, and for 
six weary days Juan Sebastian was admiral of the 
fleet. Then on September 4, he too, surrounded by 
all his friends, expired. A great navigator, he had 
always been loyal to his King and to his commander. 

There is a slab in Guetaria Church placed there 
by Del Cano’s countrymen. 

“Esta es la sepultura del Insigne Capitan Juan 
Sebastian de El Cano vecino y natural de esta noble 
y leal villa de Guetaria que fue el primero que de 
vuelta al mundo en elnavio la victoria yen memoria de 
este heroe animoso mando poner esta losa D. Pedro 
de Echave y Asu Caballero del Orden de Calatrave 
Ano 1671. Ruegen Dios por el.” 

Yet, beloved and remembered by his own people, 
proper recognition from the world at large has only 
been accorded him after 400 years. 


During Dances 


When we have made an end of this 
Thing that is neither wind nor quiet, 
And we have given over bliss 
And love that only causes riot, 


We may make definition of, 

A thing that lies between the two 
Endurances, and mention love 

As casually as others do. 


Haroutp VINAL. 
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IS THE FRENCH PEASANT PASSING? 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


T IS a common enough paradox that by the time 
| what the world hails too readily as “truths” have 

become common property, they have ceased to be 
true. The French Peasant is a case in point. No 
figure is so standardized in the imagination of states- 
men and the public generally. He is conceived as the 
most static unit in a world of shifting values. His 
attachment to the soil for which he has hungered and 
fought approximates the dignity of a consecration. 
Even his avarice, a tradition for which writers of his 
own race, such as de Maupassant, are largely re- 
sponsible, is readily forgiven him by a school of 
thought which propounds self-help as the best solvent 
for economic troubles. His inarticulateness has be- 
come a virtue in a society that is talking and in- 
vestigating far too much for the peace of mind of its 
higher categories. Bent and gnarled, with fingers 
crooked from long handling of scythe and hoe, see 
him stand in clumsy groups before the camera at agri- 
cultural congresses. Deputies and senators overwhelm 
him with sonorous praise. Medals are pinned on his 
ill-cut Sunday clothes, very much as rosettes are at- 
tached to the head-bands of prize ox or percheron. 
Hosanna to the man of toil who sweats that we may 
not starve, while we scheme and amuse ourselves! 
Cultivons nos jardins! At any rate, let us see that 
someone is left to cultivate them for us. 

To this traditional aspect of the French peasant 
M. Pierre Regnier’s meticulous study ]’Ouvrier Agri- 
cole is more than a little upsetting. M. Regnier is 
Inspector-General of Agriculture, so his conclusions 
are weighted by authority. He is of peasant stock 
himself, so they are buttressed by familiarity. He 
has a passion for statistics, but his long tables of fig- 
ures are used to documentate a story which he tells 
clearly and sympathetically. They should not frighten 
away any reader who wishes to possess a clear and 
comprehensive view of a man whom it is far easier to 
praise extravagantly, than to understand. 

A preliminary study of the French peasant in the 
past with which M. Regnier prefaces his work, yields 
some results that will be disturbing to those who would 
still force us to regard the middle ages as a dark era 
of faith and ferocity. By a scientific handling of 
values (the only accurate method and one in which 
M. Boissonade has preceded him) he has no difficulty 
in showing that the economic situation of the French 
peasant today is no better but in many respects worse 
than that enjoyed by the enfranchised serf in the 
twelfth century. “Reckoning the difference in buying 
power of money at that period,” says M. Regnier, “‘a 
harvester in the year 1200 was paid wages represent- 
ing five francs a day (monetary value of the year 


1900) which must for the present day be mult 
three-fold, in other words, fifteen francs. This 
actual wage paid reapers today.” 

Not only did the newly freed “‘villein” gain as 1 
but he worked less hard than his emancipated de; 
ant of the twentieth century. ‘In country disi 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there were 
250 full working days in the year, or fifty less 
today. Besides Sundays, numerous holidays of o 
tion had to be observed.’”’ The Church, in 
words, was the guardian of the worker’s leisure. 
the Church he looked, and not in vain, for the ; 
ities which ameliorated his life in this world as 
as for the spiritual guidance which assured his : 
tion in the next. 

M. Regnier is an official of a government 1 
looks with scant respect on the Church’s mission 
is all the more gratifying for the Catholic to finc 
accepting as substantially correct the striking pi 
drawn by the Vicomte d’Avenel of French peasan 
in the Ages of Faith. 


From the twelfth to the thirteenth century, the c 
of taking baths, hot and cold, spread throughout the 
try. Baths were often found in the houses, and 
were public bathing establishments in the villages 
Medicine and surgery had reached the small rural 1 
and in the fourteenth century one often meets witl 
geons, and druggists bound by oath to treat the p 
population . . The rural classes, living in an 
sphere of freedom and economic ease had acquired ; 
marked moral physionomy. They were unrefined in 
tastes but joyous and full of energy, loving the t 
festivals, and dancing . . . They listened eager 
their village square to the songs of roving minstre. 
sermons of mendicant monks and the gossip of the 
porteur,’ That walking newspaper . . The p 
of charity among them blossomed into a multitude 
stitutions for mutual help, and their social solidarit 
shown by the numerous associations for agriculture, 
breeding and mutual protection. A rural élite | 
grew up, capable of generosity, devotion, braver 
liberality. More than one peasant was the equal — 


aristocrat in these qualities. 


i 


As in nearly every European country, it is nc 
feudal landlord, warlike, tyrannical, but on the * 
generous, whom the French peasant has to than 
his old-time misery. His crucifixion begins wit 
rise of the harsh and thrifty bourgeoisie, trd 
farmers and lawyers, with the influx of gold curi! 
with enclosures and the loss of communal rf; 
“With the sixteenth century, surplus value in! 
commences and landlords grow more exacting. | 
prosperity wanes. Cultivators have the utmost: 
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jn preserving their ancient rights of common 
tre, which are for them an absolutely necessary 
srce. Law suits rob them of these one by one 
_ By the eighteenth century the bourgeois is in 
«tively prosperous position, but the lot of the 
i; worker is wretched in the extreme. Documents 
1 up by the Tiers Etat paint his destitution in 
| colors.” 

fe struggle of the French peasant to become the 
1: of the land upon which he worked is a familiar 
- Up to the eve of the late war, his attachment 
: soil merited all the eulogiums bestowed on it. 
‘tics drawn up twenty years ago showed that of 
50,000 French rural workers, 60 percent owned 
jland. France was a country of peasant pro- 
srs. But even before 1914, the exodus from the 
Jo the cities was under way. Disquieting factors 
attracting attention. Some were of general order 
re being felt in every country, old or new, where 
scentres of population exist. ‘The atavistic love 
| French peasant for his land,” says M. Regnier, 
(not resist the attraction of the large cities, with 
ifactories and businesses, their work shared in 
yon, their lighting and facile pleasures. Big 
+ may be compared to immense lamps lit up 
iy, which attract, dazzle and too often destroy 
illions of moths they attract.” 

twas the war which, in our own day, dealt the 
>st blow to the contentment of the French 
sit. It familiarized him with the life of the 
whose attractions he had withstood. It placed 
ilramatic and tragic light the real inferiority of 
€momic position in an industrialized world. The 
jin” was the man ineluctably designated for the 
Kes—in other words for death and mutilation. 
jas stolid, and it was a war of endurance. He 
}f the earth earthy, and it was a war of earth- 
+, He was comparatively inarticulate, so the 
yicated system of administration, which graded 
(icker-witted townsman to the safer zones, were 
DE him. How disproportionately the sacrifice 
} orne, has already been told by Leon Daudet in 
J:atombe.” Regnier’s figures enforce the moral. 
i show that the peasant population of France 
touted 47 percent of their manhood as against 
‘recent from all the other classes of manual 
‘Irs, 

ts quite unlikely that these figures are analyzed 
}iscussed at cottage firesides. But behind the 
aon they disclose must lurk a sentiment of sullen 
\nce, which makes the contrast between the 
Mr hours worked by the city artisan, his industrial 
€on, his superior chances for social betterment 
laarper and harder to bear. In any case, the 
‘cal losses to French agriculture are appalling. 
e uillion workers on the land are dead or missing, 
0 are mutilated and largely incapacitated for 
dvork, 250,000 have failed to return from the 
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cities to their old pursuits. Well may M. Regnier say 
that the peasant has “watered with his blood the land 
that he had fertilized with his sweat.” 

How does the man from whom such abnegation is 
demanded in war, fare in peace? As long ago as 
1904, M. Compere-Morel, a deputy who has been 
his unceasing champion in the Chamber, declared that, 
so far as social conditions and amenities of life are 
concerned, the French peasant was “a man living in 
another century.’ An investigation carried out by 
M. Ricard, since Minister of Agriculture, on the spot 
and on the eve of war, stated in its report that— 

‘We have found only four or five examples of 
farmers who had any conception of social duty and 
with whom the lodging of the farm-hands possessed 
the elementary comforts of a table, a chair or a stove. 
A chest and a few nails hammered into the wall is the 
rule everywhere .” As for waggoners, shep- 
herds and herdsmen—‘“‘they sleep with their animals in 
the barn, stable or sheep pen. ‘Their beds hardly 
deserve the name. They are made of planks roughly 
nailed together On these affairs the farm- 
hands often sleep two by two The pump in the 
courtyard serves for their toilet, which is not always 
a daily one.”’ ‘The report, it should be mentioned, 
is not speaking of casual laborers, called in during 
periods of stress, such as harvesting or threshing, but 
of men hired by the year. 

The great, and apparently insurmountable obstacle 
to any betterment of rural conditions in France is the 
bitter opposition of the governing class to any ex- 
tension of syndicalism or trades unionism in the pro- 
vinces, or to any regulation of hours of work in the 
absence of an eight or ten-hour law. Rural strikes 
and labor movements, however insignificant, are re- 
garded with a special horror. The ominous work 
‘‘jacquerie”’ is always at hand when country workers 
try to better their conditions by organization. There 
is a whole school of political thought, and not in 
France alone, which seems to demand vocational vir- 
tues from the tiller of the soil, and to regard him 
benevolently only so long as his functions are con- 
fined to feeding the country in time of peace and fight- 
ing for it in time of war. 

This feeling broke out with special virulence at the 
time of the third session. of the International Con- 
ference of Labor at Geneva, when an attempt was 
made to extend to the agricultural classes all over the 
world measures already adopted at Washington in 
favor of seamen. Among its regulations was one to 
regulate the hours of farm laborers. This met with 
bitter and concerted opposition from French _ poli- 
ticians. On October 19, 1921, the Commission of 
Agriculture of the Senate, in a long “ordre du jour,” 
demanded that French representatives on the Con- 
ference be withdrawn if any attempt were made to 
regulate hours worked on the land. 

Meantime, the exodus from the French country- 
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side to the cities continues. M. Regnier cites six de- 
partments where the agricultural crisis is acute, twenty 
where it is chronic, twenty-nine where it can only be 
solved by the use of machinery and other expedients. 
One of these is the periodic and peaceful invasion of 
French soil by foreign farm laborers, Walloons and 
Flemings in the North, Italians and Swiss in the South 
and East, Spaniards and Portuguese in departments 
bordering the Pyrenees. Even Galicia and Czecho- 
Slovakia, since 1914, have begun to direct their con- 
gested populations on the depopulated French country- 
side. ‘‘At the present time,” says M. Regnier, ‘‘there 
is a question of organizing at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a general service of immigration, which will 
concern itself with the introduction and distribution 
of foreign workers in France.” 

The fact is significant in the extreme, especially in 


view of the low natality in France. Signs ai 
wanting that the “practical men” of France a 
coming resigned to the prospect of securing nz 
permanence at the price of wholesale racial di 
The French peasant, old style, may be door 
disappear in the amalgam on the very morrow 
day his stubborn virtues afforded us so magnifi 
demonstration. ‘The spectacle of a France who: 
tles will be fought by black or brown soldiers, 
her fields are tilled by Spaniards, Poles and Se 
is not a particularly heartening one. It is le 
all heartening to those who are her lovers by tra 
and long acquaintance, who enlisted to fight c 
soil, and who are accused of sinister motives 
ever they join their voice to that of so many pa 
Frenchmen in deploring the tares that are ripeni 
harvest amid her wheat. 


A VANISHING ART 


By MARTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


S SOON as I mention the word needlework, any 
A masculine eye which may have strayed desul- 
torily over the title above will sheer off again, 
its owner being under the impression that it means 
mere ‘‘fancywork,” and is intended for women only. 
And yet there was a time when needlework was one 
of the major arts of the Church, and not an art only 
but a great educational factor. And since it is men 
who by their multifarious inventions have done much 
to destroy the craft of needlework, is it not simple 
justice that they should lend a hand to help reinstate 
it in its high place? 

In those same middle ages, after the persecutions 
of the Church were safely over and faith glowed very 
warm, it was considered that no richness that man 
could bring, no beauty that he could devise, was too 
good for the glory of God and the decoration of His 
house. Wherever a monastery arose or a great church 
was built, it became a centre of education and art. 
And since the knowledge of reading and writing was 
confined chiefly to the clergy, the arts were employed 
as a means of education for the people. All around 
them, not only in the fabric of the Church but in their 
own homes, a sort of sign language was used to convey 
the great truths of religion. The episodes of our 
Lord’s life on earth, the history of the Church and the 
lives of the saints, the creed itself were pictured for 
them in stained glass and carved stone and embroidery. 
If by a process of imagination we could think ourselves 
back to those days of the mediaeval church in Europe, 
we would find it not only an art, but a science of sym- 
bolism equal to that of heraldry, with a language of 
its own. It seems a far away time and its people a bit 
unreal, like the dim figures on an ancient tapestry, and 
perhaps we fail to realize that their minds were as 


eager and retentive, their eye for beauty and co 
appreciative as our own, and that they were qu 
read that language. 

Since women were not accustomed to the per 
terns for their needlework were made for them | 
chaplain of the castle, or copied from the bord 
some illuminated missal, perhaps shared and | 
about among neighbors. We are told that St. Di 
himself made embroidery designs, putting in the | 
with paint, which was afterwards embroidered 
Such an origin for the design may account fo 
prevalence of religious subjects, but it was als 
that the Church and its fasts, feasts and aflairs 
the main facts of life, and adding something 
store of treasures was the highest work one 
undertake. And so, above all, the patient worl 
was put into this art, great pieces of rich fabric w 
needle-stroke by stroke, inch by inch, was the e 
sion of a very vital faith. In very old wills a 
ventories and parish records we find hoards o 
broidered vestments and hangings and altar fil 
some very minutely described, as well as more s 
pieces, mentioned as treasure, and some of tl 
amples that have survived the ravages of the Ref 
tion are sewn with jewels and with real gold t 
into thin strips which has not tarnished with a 
years. But to the discerning eye it is the yeé 
work, the stitch after stitch, which make the gre: 
of the gift. Embroidery may be likened in its tecl! 
to the art of the etcher rather than to that ¢ 
painter who can lay down a broad band of color ' 
stroke. Years of time and the closest applicatior’ 
have gone into some of these great pieces, _) 
find very little variation in the accuracy and 1 
care for the placing of the stitches from one ¢ 
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ther. And those honest handwoven silks and 
.; and brocades were worthy of the time spent on 
, and are still standing up nobly under their weight 
ife. 

ry few could read in those days outside of the 
/y profession and the monasteries; but everyone 
| see that in the magnificent embroideries of the 
ich the rose was the emblem of our Lady, and the 
-f her purity. Blue was her color because it was 
solic of the soul, of Heaven, of all high things. 
was the martyr’s color, and five little red flowers 
yng from a thorny stem were the five wounds of 
-cord. Green is the earth color, and so we find 
‘ue flower of the soul enclosed in a sheath of green 
syress the two parts of our nature. The tulip was 
‘aly a decorative flower but a little chalice, holding 
¢ its straight stem something very precious. Every 
yhad his or her attribute, a lily, a lion, a sword, so 
t:ach one was a familiar personage well known to 
ents. These examples might be multiplied indef- 
¢7 as illustrations of the language of signs in which 
thurch spoke to her children. The elaborately 
» sht altar frontals were designed by their richness 
lae play of light on their colors and gold to draw 
ve to the central object of the sanctuary, and the 
\ to interior attention as well. Even though the 
iures might not yet be read by the people, its 
rs and lessons were repeated on every hand. 
fwe could see gathered together the embroidered 
r; of the past, a great intimate record of the 
t's life and history would be spread before us. 
e: would be the ancient culture and art of the 
y'ians preserved in lately-opened tombs; we would 
te Christian influence beginning to creep in, the 
t of old Byzantium when the picture of the em- 


| 


@ Constantine was embroidered, receiving in his 
si as “lord of the Universe” the homage of two 
€; who personified Rome and Constantinople, the 
and the East. There would be the Vikings of 
Jorth sweeping down across Europe on their great 
dtory raids and wherever they paused long 
uh, impressing their own ways, tastes and arts on 
jople of the country. We have the great historic 
vient of the Bayeux tapestry which unrolls the 
ved history of the conquest of England by the 
tans and the death of the English king. Envoys 
l ilgrims to Rome went laden with gifts for the 
| to be given later, perhaps by one of his suc- 
(s, to a well-deserving archbishop or for a royal 
Oition, and so to be scattered all across the world. 
find the natives of tropic countries embroider- 
ilips and strawberry plants and acorns where 
1© of these things ever grew, so that we may 
Cate endlessly as to when, where, and how their 
ts with the northern peoples first began. When 
‘st began to take the place of linen and wool for 
orking, we have the first signs of traffic with the 
“I and then when cotton fabrics made their ap- 
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pearance it marked the opening up of the great riches 
of India. There was a period when the tiny figures 
of saints and angels embroidered on copes and dal- 
matics tipped over backward in a strange swaying line, 
which is attributed by some students to the time when 
the ivory tusks were first brought into Europe, and, 
like all the richest and most precious things, were 
used for the Church, statues for the altar and shrine: 
all of the ecclesiastical arts being so closely allied 
that illuminated miniatures and embroidered figures 
adopted the same curve from the natural shape of the 
ivory. Early voyages and conquests, stolen treasure, 
gifts of friendship between monarchs, peace offerings 
and the cementing of an international alliance—all 
these are visible in our record of stitches: geography, 
exploration, diplomacy, and commerce. 

Then came the Reformation in England, and with it 
destruction and decay. Wonderful vestments and 
palls were cut up to make cushions and bed hangings; 
others were burnt in order that the gold might be 
more easily removed; figures of God and the saints, 
exquisitely embroidered, were of course destroyed with 
special attention to thoroughness. The things that re- 
main to us of that old English treasure have survived 
only after many vicissitudes, such as the famous Syon 
cope, which was already very old when it was carried 
from England to Portugal by the Brigittine nuns from 
Syon who considered it their chief treasure, worked all 
over as it was with miniatures of the Crucifixion, the 
Assumption of the Virgin, St. Michael and the dragon, 
and much heraldic design; it passed through almost as 
many misadventures in the way of earthquakes and 
shipwrecks as St. Paul, and then came back to England 
after three hundred years. Other pieces are still being 
discovered from time to time in the hiding places in 
the walls of old country houses where they have lain 
for generations, many of which must have been worn 
by the martyrs. And after all this glorious tradition 
comes the ignoble decline, down through the crawling 
insects and other unpleasant realism of the Tudor 
period to the Victorian sunflower embroidered on 
maroon velvet, which England is just beginning to 
live down. 

On the continent the work still went on for a time, 
especially in Italy which has always been the very 
centre of art, and where symbolism was perfectly 
understood and greatly used. Each of the European 
nations had its own tradition arising from its own ex- 
perience, which persisted for a while; Spain influenced 
by its contact with the Moors, so that much of its de- 
sign was an introduction of architectural forms, arches 
and pillars ill-adapted for rendering in stitches; Por- 
tugal showing the contact with her great colonies in 
the East by becoming purely Oriental, and so on. 

But since the great days when everyone had some 
portion in the task, it has fallen more and more into 
the hands of professionals, with less of desire and 
more of duty, less originality and more of mere copy- 
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ing, until the freshness and spontaneity have gone out 
of it and it has become mechanical and commercial. 
Every succeeding century has seen less needlework 
being done, its possibilities less realized, until with our 
own age of machine work it bids fair to disappear alto- 
gether. Every day some new invention for our con- 
venience or pleasure sees the light, contrived by 
turning a wheel or pressing a button, and by this in- 
exorable progress of machinery we are in danger of 
losing our gift of self-expression in the creating of 
individual things: it is so cheap and easy to buy ma- 
chine-made ones, or to be content with imported ones 
made by the peasants in foreign lands on whom the 
blight has not yet fallen. It is not that we are losing 
our love of beauty, for we are coming more to treasure 
the old things that have come down to us. But the 
great mass of American men and women are afraid of 
originality, and they have no time for work which must 
necessarily progress so slowly. We want quick re- 
turns, not only for the money we spend but for spent 
time. 

We never stop to think, as we admire and won- 
der over the old things as something far beyond 
the reach of our emulation, whether we ourselves will 
leave behind some expression of our personalities, 
tastes and aspirations, to future generations, other than 
the unlovely revelation that we were content with 
cheap, trifling, unworthy things. Two hundred years 
from now, what of ours will survive, and what, indeed, 
will be worthy to survive? 

If we have ever tried, even falteringly and imper- 
fectly, to create something of our own, to give some ex- 
pression to our own thoughts and ideas, we have begun 
at least to learn the language of art. And if the word 
art has a rather vast and frightening sound, let us take 
to that much-abused word craft, for the crafts should 
be open to us all. And surely of all implements the 


needle is the most common and easily master 
would be a salutary thing if one day all the wh 
the world stopped turning for a time, and threy 
our own resources. 

But there is another and a higher need which 
its appeal. If, as Mr. Albert Sterner says, “the 
should begin with the simple and the concret 
then build on that, drawing step by step upc 
common human experience,” let us begin wit 
fundamental need of expressing our faith Ad M; 
Dei Gloriam. The Church has always been the 
of the arts. We have the same faith, the A 
pulses of love and devotion which inspired men t 
highest effort in the creation of beauty durir 
Ages of Faith. But the vestments in our churche 
lost their grace and softness; those great bil 
silken banners, embroidered with lilies and cross 
leopards, which seemed to come alive in the winc 
become stiff conventional squares held rigid 
weights in the corners which no wind of heaven 
fill with grace. There are scalloped satin frontal 
which crocheted roses have been applied, whict 
to have a horrid fascination for the eye at the 
solemn moments. All the beauty and spontanei 
simplicity have gone out of these things and th 
merely fussy. If we could only get away from 
meager strips of silk cut exactly to fit the lecte: 
the altar, and go back to that splendid gestur 
which a queen of old England threw her great c 
tion mantle over the altar, saying that such beau 
the fruit of so much toil was worthy of God H 
and too great for a mere queen, perhaps the con 
might begin to grow that, in spite of our m 
standardization of thought and expression, ou 
chine-made conveniences and all the placid 
stupidities of our lives, there is a need beyon 
which only our own hands can fill. 


LOUIS LE CARDONNEL 


By J. G. C. Le CLERCO | 


ATE in November the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, through a committee headed by 
France’s greatest lyric poet, the Comtesse de 

Noailles, awarded the Prix Lasserre to the Abbé 
Louis Le Cardonnel. This prize is unlike many 
French prizes in that commercial consideration, pri- 
vate intrigue and temporary vogue can scarcely be 
said to influence the jury; it is, moreover, designed to 
crown the entire work of an author rather than to 
single out a special performance. Last year the 
laureate was M. Victor Giraud, the brilliant critic, 
whose recent Vie Héroique de Blaise Pascal met with 
such warm approval. The bestowal of the prize upon 
the author of Poémes, Carmina Sacra, Du Rhone a 
Arno and De l’Une a I’Autre Aurore this year sets a 


permanent seal of commendation on his lon 
assiduous career. It is particularly noteworthy 
Louis Le Cardonnel has held himself aloof fo 
a quarter of a century; he is over sixty years ¢ 
yet has only rarely broken his deep silence; hi 
tribution to current literary periodicals has been 
nil. Again, such diverse and important persor 
as MM. Lucien Descaves, Georges Lecomt 
Gabriel Fauré sponsored his candidature, an 
award made, there has been no single protest. 
pleasurable to know that in our day of highly : 
ized mercantilism, there is an occasional instanc 
solitary receiving such an eminently merited tril! 
the course of his life time. | 

Louis Le Cardonnel was born at Valence, in‘ 


fuary II, 1925 


. in 1862. His antecedents, as his name shows, 
1 distinctly Celtic; he has in one of his poems paid 
ge to them, and, in much of his work, one dis- 
; a mystical element, particularly characteristic of 
‘race. Yet his native Provence fostered the love 
arity and perfection inherent in the Latin; his 
4 Paris and his association with Coppée, Verlaine, 
sas, Retté and Samain increased it along certain 
. finally, when faith came to him, it was due to 
12 with her “mélancolique immutabilité’” and to 
si “qui parle au coeur du plus profond accent.” 
‘no wonder then that he has cultivated the auster- 
f solitude and the hardship of discipline, in which 
} school he developed a pretty singing talent into 
enity that recalls Virgil irito an heroic and mystic 
ity akin to that which Dante found; into a grace 
1 we consider peculiarly Racine’s. He has been 
> studious to submit his thought and its expression 
‘Latin order, pellucid clarity, balance, and here is 
secret of his lofty music. His artistic creed may 
dered up in his own words—“la grace antique 
el’esprit nouveau,” which is achieved by a “‘labeur 
et male,” making possible the launching of a 
fi— 


Dans le contour serré d’une forme sévere!”’ 
duis moral creed finds its expression in— 


Cette antique union du poéete et du prétre, 
‘ous deux consolateurs et tous deux inspirés.”’ 


Ft such high calm was not won without a struggle. 
zing Valence at the age of twenty, Louis Le Car- 
nel went to Paris where he moved in literary 
cs; he was one of the habitués at Mallarmé’s 
“ngs in the rue de Rome; Coppée, Verlaine, and 
lially Retté and Moreas were his intimate friends. 
e ormed a part of the group which later founded 
evlercure de France, and he himself would surely 
v been among them had not his path led him into 
church and away from the turbulent activity of 
4 with its miasma of doubts that he so eloquently 
siibes in the epilogue of his first book Poémes 
¢4). In his earlier days he was a symbolist par 
cence; his pieces in such periodicals as Samain’s 
dMoréas’s give evidence of this. His finest per- 
tance in this direction is the spirited poem to 
3 IL of Bavaria, with its ending in a music as 
\:able as beauty itself— 


/Ous revenez, quand vibre en vos chateaux déserts, 
€ cri walkyrien des paons, au crépuscule. 


I's first call to the church came in 1888, when he 
ted the seminary of Issy. Coppée had joined 
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the Church of Rome before; the brilliant conversion 
of J. K. Huysmans had already taken place; it was 
not unnatural that the young symbolist should tend 
towards such a solution. But he returned to the world 
in a short time; it was not until six years later that 
he entered the seminary of Rome, to be ordained 
priest in 1896. From there he went to Pierrelette, in 
his native country, as curé, having spent some time 
previously at the Abbaye de Ligugé, near Poitiers, 
where Huysmans had lived and which he had de- 
scribed so vividly in his record. A prize from the 
Academy—the Prix Archon Despérouses, with a value 
of five hundred francs—took him once more to 
Assisi. Since then he has traveled extensively, grati- 
fying his Celtic ‘desir du voyage et attrait des exils.”’ 
At times he has dwelt in Rome, in Florence, in Assisi; 
for a while he was called to Fribourg; frequently he 
returned to his beloved Provence. 

The significance of Louis Le Cardonnel lies mostly 
in his evolution into classicism and in the influence this 
evolution has played on various writers. Starting 
from symbolism, as did Moréas and Maurice du 
Plessis, his progress was no forced or artificial change, 
as was the creation of the ‘Ecole Romane,” but an 
even, steady growth. ‘That is why in his case it is 
less easy to point at once to the effect he has had on 
younger writers, for these are not organized into 
anything so stiff and formal as a self-conscious school 
or a group with a propaganda and an apologia. He 
stands therefore alongside of Henri de Regnier in the 
latter’s final period, though his development is more 
spontaneous than even Regnier’s. In his writing, even 
in the later pieces, he can still evoke a passionate bit- 
terness. [he poet who said— 


‘Toi qui réves d’amour, toi qui réves de gloire, 
Avant que de tenter ces périlleuses mers, 

Grave cette sentence au fond de ta mémoire: 
Le myrte et le laurier sont tous les deux amers.”’ 


does not flinch from enveighing, in De |’Une a |’Autre 
Aurore (1924) against those men of our day— 


‘‘Ces vivants qui ne sont que des morts agités.”’ 


Louis Le Cardonnel has retained the essential 
purity and harmony of symbolism, its ideal still im- 
pregnates his poetry; he has added to it, however, an 
earnestness and a serenity by means of which he can 
reflect the incidents of his life, his journeys, his friend- 
ships, his sacred aspirations and his profane doubts 
with a classical objectivity. His inspiration and ideal 
are Catholic; his imagination, mystical in concept and 
rhythmic in expression, is Celtic; his final endeavor 
reflects a search for pure art in sacerdotal poetry. 
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To a Poet Who Wrote of Lincoln 


(Edward William Thomson—Requiescat in pace.) 


Your book lies by me on the sand— 
Here where I lonely sit and mark 
The billows crashing in from stark 

Untrammeled vasts of sea to land. 


The dunes are as heaped misty gold 
Drenched in the sun’s transmuting wine, 
Whereon the golden poppies twine 

And wind-warped oaks keep twisted hold. 


As molten sapphire is the sea, 

Save for exasperated foam 

That chafes the shore it cannot roam 
With white rebellion splendidly. 


The blue serene high dome of sky 
Temples the world—as though its God 
Had come to walk upon its sod, 

Drawn by this day’s meet majesty. 


The purple hills behind me rise 
And close this valley of the West 
Where Beauty lives dominion-blessed— 
As Love might live if man were wise. 


Here by the great Pacific’s verge 
Your book’s voice and the sea’s o’erwhelm 
All other voices of life’s realm, 

Together chanting Lincoln’s dirge. 


I do not know or sea or song 
The more my soul with wonder thrills, 
The sea was ’ere yon purple hills, 

But song may be when these belong 


With other seas and hills that passed 
From their appointed time and place, 
To lend some undiscovered trace 

To this our world—that will not last. 


In other flesh did Lincolns die—. 
In bygone days the poet’s dirge, 
Moaned by the elder ocean’s verge, 
Brought from dead hearts a mourning cry. 


And still must other Lincolns bleed, 
And still must poets dirge their dooms— 
For still the ancient menace glooms 

Upon all sons of Adam’s seed. 


The menace of men’s hate for Man— 
O bitter drink and Judas kiss, 
That ev’ry Christ must know, nor miss 
Gethsemane’s woe and Mary’s ban! 


Ah, strange it is to us who know 
The worth of love—as Lincoln knew— 
To see the sword of Hate strike through 
The peace of Love and bring it low! 


MicHaet WILLIAMS. 


jary Il, 1925 


+ 


THE SUPERCONSCIOUS 


Glendale, L. I. 


the Editor:—The Commonweal for November 26 and 
inuary 28 carried articles headed The Superconscious and 
‘ense of the Divine, respectively. 

isn the Church rightfully may claim to be the mother 
‘ization called Christian which has superseded all others 
. and in quality, it seems too late for psychology to play 
irper in history. The Church will readily agree, too, 
4rist is the Father of our civilization and the indwelling 
1 Holy Spirit has fostered His work. 

-r is weak in that it ricochets and upon examination 
s out some fossilized, discarded or dead issue. It identi- 
':lf with things condemned in other days. ‘Behold, I 
» Il things new,” says truth. “Behold,” says error ‘my 
3; old.” In Jules Bois’s second article we read “Life’s 
shas the purity of snow and the glow of a furnace—a 
1) lies beneath the glacier.’ ‘To a nicety this moun- 
figure fits the doctrine of Protestantism, which makes 
f giveness of sin merely a concealment of sin, and which 
justification a “forensic declaration” and outward dress 
) justice of God. Meanwhile, Christ has said—‘I am 
ye, you are the branches.” 

[2 Sense of the Divine,” the superconsciousness in both 
|, is nothing more to Jules Bois than the ‘Adjutorium 
"the grace of creation as conceived by Pelagius. Our 
eorities” are “pale and finite,” “the copy of the One 
4 mage we must be.” It is not the grace of God without 
I ‘you can do nothing” as St. Augustine says—“Without 
s of grace the branch cannot live.” Bois says—‘It is 
-:an human,” yet it is only the Pelagian Adjutorium Dei 
*f creation “Since it descends from Sinai and Golgatha.” 
=: descends from Sinai, it is not grace, for ‘“[he justness 
jl has been manifested quite apart from the Law.” 
ie iii.) It is not grace even though “from Golgatha” 
1 it is “human still because it shines in our spiritual 
e.”’ Who these are he tells us too—‘‘the heroes and the 
s But then, later he mentions “Lincoln, Dante, Shake- 
« Pasteur.” Bois, like Pelagius, tells us of the stoic 
ie of the unlimited energy of nature; also, the grace of 
ii, the wise man’s self-sufficiency, the confidence in the 
nive faculties which ought to guide men’s actions, the 
1 of will sufficient, “by the example of Golgatha,” to 
€nd to attain the loftiest ideal; and the value of Christ 
zierely limited to instruction. Bois tells us—“It is their 
lasciousness, their genius—.” Pelagius said Christian 
=} merely an illumination of the mind, which does not 
= ossible meritorious works, but only facilitates the per- 
are. “The superconscious,” Bois says, “has since the 
‘ys when man appeared on earth . . . withstood so 
y tials, created civilization, risen into regions where we 
'presentiment of the eternal verities.’ The supercon- 
is ‘carries on a thrill to a maximum of consciousness and 
a.num of conscience.” 

lt becomes of the text—‘‘send forth Thy spirit and they 
created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth?” 
t doctrine—grace is a supernatural gift of God, a 
™nse which was not there before in the soul of intel- 
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lectual creatures of God. Grace is necessary to salvation, and 
received through the channels of the sacraments. But Bois 
says—‘‘it signifies merely self-expression or the unfolding of 
what is at birth folded within each one of us individually.” 

Truly, the redemption is of no import as heretofore be- 
lieved, for the superconscious was “in young Sophocles contend- 
ing agains the Persians,” and the “Muse” “belongs to that 
higher plane in man’s constitution.” ‘The Greeks’ “ex- 
pressed the superconscious.” In Christian life, however, and 
in Christian art, the superconscious “has been truly and com- 
pletely revealed.” Not as anything new, for—‘‘Stoicism has 
transmitted it to us, yet with dryness, in a sad, aimless renun- 
ciation.” 

But St. Augustine says, quoting the Gospel—‘‘It is the 
spirit that quickeneth [not the superconscious]. It is the 
spirit that maketh lively the limbs. Now, if any man hath not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” And again—‘‘We 
dwell in Him when we are His members, and He dwelleth in 
us when we are His temple. But the bond whereby we are 
made His members is oneness, and what is oneness but love.”’ 

To St. Augustine the superconscious meant the supernatural 
union with Christ, of whom the stoics and the heroes of his- 
tory and myth knew nothing. The subconscious, which Bois 
elaborately describes, was, in the mind of St. Augustine ‘‘the 
devil and his wicked angels, against whom we wrestle within,” 
for “we wrestle against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of darkness of this world.” St. Augustine was 
definite and not fantastic, and the Church is final and clear 
on the doctrine of grace—a gift supernatural, conceded to 
intellectual creatures by God for their eternal salvation. In 
nature and in essence it is exalted unspeakably above the super- 
conscious whose existence pertains only to the epistemology of 
Jules Bois, who should recall the text—‘“That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” 
We must “be born again” of “water and the Holy Ghost,” 
and again “not of blood—nor of the will of man” nor of the 
will of stoics, heretics of old, nor of the superconscious self- 
sufficiency, but rather of the Word made flesh for “in Him was 
life and the life was the light of men.” 


Rev. J. Aucust Ratu. 


CATHOLIC PROBATION TEST 


Cleveland, O. 


O the Editor:—It was with considerable interest that I 
read the article in the January 28 number of The Com- 
monweal entitled Catholic Probation Test. 

I have no doubt that such an inquiry conducted under the 
competent direction of Mr. Cooley will be of very great im- 
portance. However, certain statements in the article raise 
the question in my mind as to whether The Commonweal is 
not in this instance making the same mistake which is so 
common to the general public, viz., confusing parole and 
probation. The distinction between the two systems is fre- 
quently lost sight of with the result that one is blamed for 
the shortcomings of the other. 

You say—“Judges are blaming the parole system, that is to 
say probation for the extension of crime in these parts,” etc. 
Probation is the system of dealing with offenders under sen- 
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tence of the court without placing them in a penal or cor- 
rectional institution. Parole is the conditional release of the 
offenders after having served a period in the institution. Fur- 
ther you say—"Yet there is something in the criticism of the 
Judges and the police officials. In the all too common crimes 
of rapine and violence which disfigure the pages of the daily 
newspapers, the culprits or some of them are apt to be recidiv- 
ists to whom liberty has been given before sufficient improve- 
ment has been effected and with inefficient guardianship.” 

In fairness to probation, the benefits of which, as you were 
good enough to note, have been demonstrated by the Massa- 
chusetts Survey, are you not dealing with the question of 
probation in a specious manner when you say “the culprits or 
some of them, etc. ?” 

The influence of The Commonweal is such that such a 
misstatement is potentially dangerous to the advancement of 
probation for which all informed persons are striving. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Cooley is not now president of the National 
Probation Association, but that office is held by Judge Henry 
S. Hulbert of Detroit. 

JAMES P. Kirsy. 


Chairman, Committee on Public Opinion, 
National Probation Association. 


MR. McCULLAGH AND THE FRANCISCANS 
Arrochar, S. I. 


A pee the Editor:—Your reproduction of the preface to the 
second edition of Francis McCullagh’s The Bolshevik 
Persecution of Christianity, coupled with the laudatory press 
notices the author is receiving from the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, would seem to indicate that this gentleman 
is again back in the Catholic Church. Can you or any of 
your readers inform me whether or not such is the case? 

I was under the impression that when he accused certain 
members of the Order of St. Francis as he did in the columns 
of the London Daily News shortly after the second Balkan 
war, of openly conniving at murder, he reversed the usual 
order and sought a different shrine at which to pray. 

Has Mr. McCullagh withdrawn the accusation ? Perhaps 
that gentleman himself may feel constrained to reply. 


P. D. Murpuy. 


New York City, N. Y. 
O the Editor:—I am afraid that Mr. P. D. Murphy 


depends on a very hazy memory, otherwise he would have 
been more specific: he would have said, for example, “in 
Tripoli, at the beginning of the Italian occupation” instead 
of “shortly after the second Balkan war,’—and he would 
have known that I never left the Catholic Church since first 
I became a member of it as a child. 

To accuse certain members of the Order of St. Francis or 
of any other order of having connived at murder is not ipso 
facto to incur excommunication, and it is not necessary to 
leave the Church in order to be able to criticize any one 
inside it. I have the greatest admiration for the sons of 
St. Francis, and before leaving England three months ago I 
paid a visit to their great abbey of Pantasaph in North Wales 
and was most kindly received by the friars, but no Franciscan 
would ever maintain that every single person who has worn 


their habit for the last seven centuries has been bey 
criticism. ‘The Fraticelli were utterly wrong and uno 
and were condemned by Rome. And, in the same wa 
religious orders have had their black sheep. Luther 
monk, yet those who criticize him do not necessarily . 
the great religious order to which he belonged. The 
England at present a Mr. McCabe, formerly a Fra 
who is a bitter enemy of all Christianity. Would Mr. } 
object to my criticizing him because he was once a Frar 

In my case I saw in Tripoli a native boy dying ar 
ashes of an Arab encampment, and I criticized a Fra 
whom I met close by for giving him no assistance tho 
had promised to do so and was able, on account of his 
position in the Red Cross, to make good his promises, 
criticism I do not withdraw. I still think that the gre: 
of Assissi would have run to the assistance of that dyi 

As for “laudatory press notices,” I might mention ¢ 
book has been graciously accepted by the Holy Fathe 
has sent me his thanks and Apostolic Benediction, and 
has been highly praised by such great authorities as the 
bishop of Lemberg; the Superior-General of the ] 
Missions (Paris) ; Father Vincent McNab (who is nc 
a great Dominican and a great Democrat but also a 
Irishman) ; Archbishop Cieplak; Cardinal Bourne; C 
Mercier; Cardinal Gasquet. . 

I could give still other names, but I think I have 
enough to counterbalance the name of Mr. P. D, Mur 


Francis McCuttaci 


Time Is Not 


I am a child in the world, 
Fed by beautiful things— 
Roses, the hum of wings, 
The sky of evening, pearled 
And opaled, with liquid fire 
Lying like lakes between; 
Night, and the pallid sheen 
Of the moon, and the insect choir, 
And moths that dance in the beam 
Of my light, and my opened book 
Whereat sometimes I look— 
And my dream. 


Why am I so content 
In life’s inconsequent maze? 
Because I count no days 
Nor hours, nor call them spent, | 
And weep that they are no more. 
O mortal, do you not know 
Though these poor hours go 
There are endless hours in store? | 
Life is a passing day, 
The next is dawning ahead, | 
And when we seem to be dead, 
The living have led us away. 


Loutst Morcan Sit 


ary Il, 1925 


Silence 


t H. B. WARNER is back on Broadway in another 
variation of his familiar role—the reformed crook. 
_ dees not seem to be quite up to the standard of Alias 
Valentine, yet it is sufficiently well arranged and has 
enough suspense to hold the complete attention of the 
J and to serve as most excellent frame-work for Mr. 
it’s particular talents. 

- problem of Silence is briefly this—Should a man, un- 
jonvicted of murder, allow himself to be put to death 
‘than reveal information which will injure those he 
\ 


+ curtain goes up on the anteroom in the death house 
‘estern prison, where Jim Warren is being pressed by 
\: lawyer and by the district attorney to give information 
tboth of them are certain will lead to his release, but 
hment will move him. For a reason which he has not 
J even to his attorney he prefers silence and death to 
ary which a confession would inflict on others. 

1 next scene carries us back twenty years to the time 
fim Warren is on the verge of marrying a saloon- 
»; widow for her money in order to restore some stolen 
7. He has really been in love with Norma Drake, who 
ave a child by him. At this moment a cross destiny 
1 in the form of Phil Powers, who, knowing Norma’s 
; still wishes to marry her and give her a home. ‘This 
1 before Jim Warren can intervene and Jim is left to 
r2 his vagabond career. 

1 second act brings us once more to the present time. 
t Drake, it appears, had died shortly after her marriage 
ders, leaving a daughter, also named Norma. Certain 
« interests, including the district-attorney, are trying to 
til Powers, who has now become an influential news- 
‘iditor. Letters written twenty years before to Jim 
r. by Norma Drake are stolen from Jim’s trunk. Jim 
so the Powers home to warn them of the danger and 
I first time meets his own daughter. In a moment of 
dimatic importance, Powers decides to tell Norma who 
“(1 father is, hoping in this way to get ahead of the 
tilers. But one of them comes to the house, threatens 
i with the publication of the letters which disclose 
Ns parentage. In the course of his tirade, he starts to 
»Jorma’s mother. Almost involuntarily she uses a re- 
twhich she had taken from her father. The blackmailer 
ul dead by the police and Jim Warren assumes the 
e It is really, then, to protect his own daughter that he 
rc speak. 

2 is another moment of considerable dramatic intensity 
| 1¢ district-attorney sends a man, dressed as a priest, to 
Jo’s final confession. This man works Jim to the point 
Viling the truth. Then, with the entrance of the real 
chaplain, Jim discovers his mistake. In the end, of 
€ everything turns out satisfactorily and the mouth of 
d\rict-attorney is closed by the counter blackmail of 
V rren, who has information of the former’s private graft 
Tin gambling rings. 

he given the story in more detail than usual because 
if of the inherent good qualities of the play, it seems to 
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este P: BAA 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


me that it contains too many tricks and facile solutions to be 
really powerful. The final solution particularly is very weak. 
It is just one of those cases when our feelings are apt to get 
the better of us and we approve something when applied to-the 
villain, which we distinctly disapprove the moment it acts the 
other way. It is a typical case of saying that the end justifies 
the means, which is thoroughly unsound, no matter how we 
may gloss it over. In other words, the author, Mr. Marcin, 
seems to start out with an idea of unusual interest and then, 
encountering serious difficulty, to work it out in the easiest 
way permitted by the limits of time and space. It is one of 
those plays which unfortunately ends with a question mark. 


“Mrs. Partridge Presents—’ 


T HIS is a very amusing story of the sub-flapper generation 
in which, if we are to believe the authors, very old and 
conservative instincts are coming into their own again. It 
is the mother in this play (and not the children) who believes 
in the well-known ideas of a career, freedom and financial 
independence. 

Mrs. Partridge, who runs a fashionable dressmaking estab- 
lishment in the upper east side of New York, had, in her 
early days, so distressing a marriage experience, surrounded 
by too many of her husband’s relatives, that she has acquired a 
fine passion for independence which she projects vigorously 
on her son and daughter. Without seriously consulting their 
wishes, she has mapped out for them the career of artist and 
actress, respectively. 

The son is not really interested in his art studies and the 
daughter is hopelessly untalented in matters dramatic. The 
son, strangely enough, wants to be a prosaic engineer, to earn 
his living by building bridges, while the daughter, having met 
a rich and respectable scion of a Boston family, decides that 
nothing will satisfy her more completely than marriage and 
the prospect of children. In the end, both the son and daugh- 
ter have their way, but not before Mrs. Partridge has used 
every artifice at her command to hold them to the rather 
doubtful freedom she has planned. 

Blanche Bates fits herself admirably into the réle of the 
neurotic, head-strong Mrs. Partridge. In portraying the 
latter’s complete unconsciousness of the pressure she is putting 
on her children under the guise of bestowing freedom, Miss 
Bates has done a very subtle and fine piece of work. 

But, if the truth must be told, the honors of the occasion 
fall to Miss Ruth Gordon in a part that has no essential bear- 
ing on the play whatever—the role of Katherine Everitt, a 
rather boring and romantic-minded friend of Mrs. Partridge’s 
daughter. It is literally true that Miss Gordon’s part could 
be carved completely out of the play without any real effect 
upon the plot, other than its shortening. Yet so splendidly 
does Miss Gordon carry off the inanities of this alternately 
timid and gushing young person that the real applause and 
most of the solid amusement of the evening fall to her share. 
One recalls gratefully Miss Gordon’s previous work in the 
leading role of Tweedles; but in the brief moments allotted to 
her in the present play, she outdoes even her achievement of 
a year ago. 
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The New Chauve Souris 


NE always hopes for the best from Mr. Balieff, but 
occasionally one gets too generous a sprinkling of un- 
cooked bran. ‘The Chauve Souris, winter edition of 1925, 
is distinctly disappointing in two ways. It throws itself into 
competition with the motion picture palaces and regulation 
musical reviews by too many conventional ballet numbers; 
and it also lacks something of the verve and comic intensity 
which made the earlier programs an instantaneous joy. 
Here and there the old spark still glows. The scene in 
which the belle of the regiment is wooed in turn by the 
drummer, the sargeant, the lieutenant, the colonel and the 
general, each supplanting the other by the conclusive argument 
of rank is done with a certain sprightliness and vigor. But 
who can say that it compares with Katinka of yore? Perhaps 
the best sketch of all is a delectable travesty of the Italian 
operas of the 1890 period called The Four Corpses. It is 
carried off with splendid solemnity. But even this is obvious 
in everything except execution. I personally got the most 
pleasure from that scene in a distant province of Russia when 
the officers and ladies of many a year ago lounged about in 
the enjoyment of a picnic lunch and sang the simplest and 
most haunting of folk songs. This, at least, was Russian. The 
story of the Volga pirate who threw his Persian princess to 
the waves, and the picture in the Cossack camp were also 
good touches. As for the incongruity and bad taste of includ- 
ing The Arrival at Bethlehem in a program of Russian, French 
and Italian vaudeville, the less said the better. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


Twe Married Men—In which the masculine protest works 
with one wife and not with the other—and why. 
Construction poor. 

Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 
Good characterization. 

Patience—A splendid revival of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Old English—A fine portrait, superbly acted by George 
Arliss, with false sentiment dangerously obscuring 
the real moral. 

“Mrs. Partridge Presents”—Reviewed above. 

Chauve Souris—Reviewed above. 

Silence—Reviewed above. 

Candida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts 
side by side. 

New Brooms—Frank Craven delightful in his own comedy. 

Othello—A splendid production with Walter Hampden. 

Peter Pan—Marilyn Miller and Broadway mixed up in Bar- 
rie’s play. 

S. S. Glencairn—O’Neill at his earliest and least interesting. 

Quarantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. 

The Little Clay Cart—An ancient Hindu play with morals 
not easily understood today, but cleanly and charm- 
ingly presented. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

Minick—An excellent comedy showing remarkable insight 
into the problem of two generations under one roof, 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 
unhealthy. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


BOOKS 


Headwaters of Canadian Literature, by Archiba 
Mechan. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 


ER okes rangers in Canada are now using hy 
to make the rounds of their vast territories, watch 
the clouds for the tell-tale smoke of fires where no fire 
be, and dropping on any convenient lake when they 
come to earth. It is an easy way, too, of tracing uw 
rivers to their source and untangling networks of w: 
Professor MacMechan of Halifax has just issued ; 
handbook on Headwaters of Canadian Literature, j 
he pursues a like swift and easy method of observatio 
of bird-man’s sweeping view of the sparsely settled 
Canadian letters. I booked myself for an hour’s pa 
two with Mr. MacMechan as pilot, with every confid 
the expectation of a pleasant cruise at comfortable sy 
not too daring an altitude, and was not disappointed. 
was disappointed at all, it was only in spots and at n 
and that was not the fault of my pilot, but was du 
exigent conveyance. An airplane view of a country. 
permit of dalliance by the way. You cannot hover inc 
at your sweet will over one spot, however alluring. ' 
no idle vagabondage in the air. To loaf is to plunge t 
Moreover if you are out to make a survey of headwat 
single flight you must be on your way. It isn’t in 1 
like poling up one entrancing river after another, be 
bend, and stepping ashore to boil a kettle and make a 
tea whenever you feel inclined, as we did in the brave 
yore. ‘That is the good old-fashioned method of exp 
if one wishes to make an anthology of the wilderne 
were—a treasury of choice camp-sites and fishing po 
This taking in of numerous headwaters at a glan 
the air, is something quite different. At times while fiyi 
pilot MacMechan at wild speed from ocean to ocean 
continent slipped below us, I had a rabbit-brained inc 
to jump overboard into some charming wild meadoy 
some silvery stream bank, and idle there in luxury. | 
catch a glimpse of some familiar headwater, hear my 
call its name, and in a flash it was gone, leaving me disc 
and confused. I would so gladly have lingered. | 
Several headwaters, delightful streams of fluent lyric 
the Roberts and the Lampman, well known in days 
would have been glad to revisit at greater leisure. He 
rivers of content known of old in the slow voyageur 
days. ‘Their very names have a thrill. But bird-men 
wait upon the idler’s mood, and we must hurry on. 
fully I took them at a gasp, resigned to the speed of mc 
the age of mechanical triumph, at the risk of a return t 
Then there is the Scott, a glorious silver stream of 
magic, a near neighbor to the Lampman. I barely hi 
name as we roared by. The Crawford, one of the l 
of Canadian streams, we did not even sight, though 
eagerly hoping to see it from our lofty plane. 
Over one of these eastern headwaters, however, ! 
circled for several pages, remarking upon it in his { 
way, and I am not a little abashed to have to reserve J) 
on the qualities of that by-way of the wilderness. 


truth is I have fished it so long that my zest for its ra 
pools begins to grow a little jaded, I fear. 

In short, I must stick to my old canoeman’s ways of! 
ing the Wilderness of Artistry and Letters, and sp) 
their headwaters, and I can recommend it as being very 


ary I1, 1925 
| 


ough very lazy. But for any brisk reader who would 
. clear and swift view of some of the sources of Canadian 
dire; Professor MacMechan is to be most heartily com- 
<1 as a competent and very agreeable guide. 

} main point is, however, that Canada is by no means an 


“3 country, in this metaphysical sense, as Mr. Mac- 


n shows. In half a dozen chapters Beside the Atlantic, 
‘ebec, The National Impulse, In Montreal, East and 
jand an Epilogue, he covers his subject fluently and en- 
ingly. The Dominion is, for the most part, rather a 
incognita to the average English or American reader, 
she cannot compare with her elder compeers of the 
i-speaking world in the compelling interest of her writers, 
ath must be remembered in extentuation. Age seems 
en essential to the production of an abundant and ripe 
are or art. And if Canadian letters, as yet, are lacking 
ame, they have many conditions which are surely favor- 
_ growth and quality. A sane and serious private life, a 
rdherence to the best traditions, a frugality of taste, an 
lat educational system, a great respect for law and order, 
and enduring love of country, and a governmental sys- 
f wholly undermined by the democratic fallacy and a 
saaterialism, are conditions favoring wholesome growth 
)\t, mind, and physique, from which the finer flowering 
arts may spring. 
Biiss CARMAN. 


hi Green Hat, by Michael Arlen. New York: George H. 
a, Company. $2.00. 


JE GREEN HAT is one of five books from the pen of 
Michael Arlen, but it represents a good deal more than a 
his work. It is really the achievement of what the 
rour merely attempt. It says, with tropical ripeness, 
tey can be heard aspiring to say. It takes all those 
lyspecial reactions to existence which their author has 
in various stages of immaturity, over their pages—his 
for night places, dance clubs, supper rooms, his ecstasy 


r¢he smartness of the socially important, his susceptibility 
ovely pale ladies and exquisitely nonchalant lords, with 
'|ts, their epigrams, their adulteries, their country houses, 
Trogant, graceful poverty and their Beaconsfieldian 
ti-and fuses them, by sheer intensity, into a prose poem 
Ty expressing his vision of beauty. “The London Ad- 
uw, The Romantic Lady, Piracy, These Charming People 
ag only the broken arcs; The Green Hat is the perfect 


} 
hie is a plot unfolded in connection with all this, of 
s<though it is a little difficult to tell it in outline without 
i it sound like a parody. This is partly because Mr. 
N:nows too little about the human character to be able 
M¢vate a sustained narrative in any way that will not 
eposterous; and partly because he is so voluptuously 
tl in his material that he is unable to manage it with 
h ent and, hence, with credibility. The story deals with 

bad woman and a noble good man, who are parted in 
-juth by the man’s cruel father. They go their ways, 
Wnan to her lovers, the man to his honorable career. 
Tneeting later is charged with disaster for both, and 
a ly—for reasons wholly obscured by the literary hysteria 
‘nal scenes—the woman commits suicide. 
Itt is not, after all, Mr. Arlen’s psychological realism 
‘ivites one’s lengthiest consideration. 
\s been compared, first and last, to almost everyone else; 


—_— 
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but no one, I think, has pointed out his resemblance to Rudyard 
Kipling. Of course it is not an obvious resemblance. It lies 
deeper than mere style or mere matter, and has nothing to do 
with an expertness in epigram or a flare for putrescence. Yet 
it is unmistakably there—the abiding similarity of snobbishness, 
a snobbishness which has ceased long ago to be a social meaness 
and has become a genuine creative medium. Each presents the 
contrast between a large background—in Kipling’s case, im- 
perial India, in the younger author’s the cosmopolitan circles 
of western Europe—and an exquisitely provincial conscious- 
ness which borrows exultant importance from that background. 
Neither can be imagined as existing intellectually apart from 
his material; and in each the snobbishness is so rapt, so lyrical, 
that it amounts to dedication, and actually releases genius. Of 
course the parallel must not be pressed too far. Kipling is the 
more honest writer; he would not, for instance, after savoring 
and romanticizing a certain kind of recherché wickedness, en- 
gage in solemn talk about God and shame and sin, deliberately 
to create a foil for the depravity in which he had steeped his 
book, as Mr. Arlen does in The Green Hat. He is the saner 
and the more truly romantic artist. Most important of all, 
his scope is wider. What a first-rate mind feels for humanity, 
he feels, after all, for the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
whereas Mr. Arlen feels it only for the English smart set— 
or rather, for that section of the English smart set which ex- 
hibits a proclivity for the decadent and overblown in conduct 
and ideas. 

This, indeed, is Mr. Arlen’s peculiar mark. He leans to 
tragedy; but the place occupied in authentic tragedy by positive 
character values is occupied in his novels by sheer rank. In- 
stead of human wholeness disintegrated, human dignity de- 
based, human destiny frustrated, we have the lushly related 
misbehavior of people whose only claim to attention is their 
place in society. “Iris Storm,” “My friend George St. Almeric 
Lord Tarlyon,” “The Lady Lois,” “The Honorable Virginia 
Tracy,” “Gerald Haveleur March,” “Sir Guy de Travest,”— 
how lovingly he tells over their heart-remembered names! How 
poignantly his imagination envisages the patrician dance to 
death, how tenderly it plays over the fair, lost, gallant shapes! 
If they were whole and sound, these aristocrats—these Marches 
with (dear, dear!) their family curse, these brittle little lights 
o’ love with their high-born names—he could not so esteem 
them. If they were less loftily placed, he could not even see 
them. As it is, he is so genuinely affected by them that he 
almost persuades. We are quite evidently in the presence of 
his religion. His scenes are misted over with an intense, half- 
hypnotic emotion, which he is forced to relieve by the devices 
of poetry—by strophes not unlike those of Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, by semi-coherent, lyrical cries, broken sentences, 
inversions, repetitions; or, at more than usually ineffable mo- 
ments, by rows of periods, one, two, three, four, one, two, 
three, four. 

Mr. Arlen has a sharp eye for externals. His achievements 
in the way of picture-making are very considerable. Also, like 
other writers whom an obsession similar to his own has taken 
by the throat on occasion—like Oscar Wilde, for example— 
he balances his sentimentality with a startling gift for epigram. 
He is a dazzling mocker of everyone but himself. Of course, 
some of his passages are too, too clever. But some are only 
very clever indeed. When all his sins are related, he details an 
amusing conversation better than anyone now writing. And 
an amusing conversation is always an amusing conversation. 


Mary Kovars. 
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Impressions of Great Naturalists, by Henry Fairfield 
Osborne. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


HERE are two points raised by this very freshly written 

and charming volume of biographical vignettes, which 
are here recorded, since they may enable the learned author 
to make that second edition, which is sure to be called for, 
as complete a piece of accuracy as we are sure that he would 
desire it to be. In the first place, it will be a wrench no 
doubt, for it will mean the elimination of a striking and 
picturesque passage, but he must omit the words—‘‘the most 
impressive object today in Florence is the model of the finger 
of this great astronomer [Galileo] as he held it up before the 
examiners of the Inquisition with the words, ‘It still moves.’ ”’ 
Wonderful how these hoary old lies about Galileo still re- 
appear time after time. Expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 
Everybody knows or ought to know that Galileo never used 
these words nor anything like them and that they were never 
even heard of until the eighteenth century, when, in 1761, 
a cleric named the Abbé Irailh was unfortunate enough to 
publish if not to invent this myth. Galileo had of course 
been dead by that time for near a century and a quarter. 
People will doubtless go on swallowing this yarn—which has 
even been consecrated as the motto of a most admirable little 
series of books—just as they go on swallowing—“Up guards 
at ’em!” which Wellington did not say at Waterloo. But it 
certainly ought not to appear in any book with a scientific 
reputation to preserve. 

The second point is one of wider importance, for the 
author says—quite inaccurately—that “the Roman Church 
has been led away from its pristine faith in nature as a 
manifestation of the divine,” and a few lines further on that 
“the attitude of the Church toward these laws should not be 
hesitant, defensive, or apologetic, but active, receptive and 
aggressive.” Everyone must recognize and be thankful for 
the courtesy with which he always writes of religion, but 
we must put in a very earnest but very respectful protest 
against being tarred with the tar-brush of Protestant theology. 
When Protestantism in the British Isles took over all the 
ancient buildings and endowments provided for quite another 
kind of religion it was just because the adherents of that 
kind of religion refused to swallow Protestant theology that 
they were deprived of their birthright. It is just a little 
hard then at this time of day to find ourselves lumped with 
all kinds of curious and almost always. unacceptable theologians 
with whom our views have little in common. ‘The extreme 
Miltonic view of Creation which the writer attacks is not a 
Catholic view and never was. Let the author pursue his 
studies in St. Augustine—so felicitously commenced—a little 
further and read the work entitled De Genesi ad Literim and 
he will be delighted with the broad figurative method of the 
saint and will see what a Doctor of the Church—never more 
highly in respect than today—had to say on this subject. Let 
him turn to Canon de Dorlodot and there he will certainly 
discover, under a double Imprimatur, doctrines which he must 
heartily approve. Let him turn to the great encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII and note that—almost in his own words, 
though he is unaware of the fact—that Pope directs the faithful 
to welcome every new discovery and observation from whatever 
source it comes. It is not fair that we, who have our own 
definite, logical, complete system of philosophy, should be 
put as the lawyers say, “into hotch-potch” with all sorts of 
half-baked systems belonging to other organizations. The 


Catholic Church is surely big enough to warrant s 
itself and not as an imaginary item in a general syste 
One other word—Professor Osborne thinks that 
and others in the pre-Darwinian days were led by ¢ 
to veil the faith that was in them for evolution. [| 
vinced that he has been led astray, as Professor Conk 
led astray, by a passage from the pen of the French 
Elsewhere I have dealt with this and shewn that the 
arose from a perfectly comprehensible unfamiliarity 
technicalities of Catholic theology, and that scientific 
was the reason for the reticence of the writer anc 
means personal cowardice. Professor Osborne is the | 
in the world who would sit down to describe a hith 
described saurian without having first of all e¢ 
minutely and with scientific completeness its bodily 
The Catholic Church is a living organism—never mc 
than today—not unworthy of study and should not 
scribed without examination. Its theology is about 
that of Protestantism as Diplodocus is like unto Cerat 


Bertram C. A, Winp 


At Half-Past Eight, by James Agate. New York: 
Richards Company. $2.50. 


HE question arises, why cannot some of our A 

theatre critics or newspaper columnists write y 
distinction, ease and charm of this British contributor 
Saturday Review, The Statesman, and The Spectator 
the fault of our culture, our theatres or our newspape 
we are without a spontaneous natural voice in our tt 
reviewing, and that slap-stick comedians or pompous, sa 
ing mollahs have taken the places in the orchestra circl 
nightly disposal of the managing editor, his wife, a 
relations ? 

Mr. Agate has collected his drama reports in previ 
umes, such as Buzz-Buzz and Alarums and Excursions 
Half-Past Eight, Essays of the Theatre, he appears v 
best maturity and temper. 

In deploring on his own side of the water the lack of 
criticism of the stage, Mr. Agate declares, “I know 
page in any writer to which I can point and say: ‘Yes, t 
Irving! I know where to find passages which s 
Coquelin: ‘the long upper lip that at will would let do 
a drop-curtain or curl back over the teeth in every W 
smile or grin from Tartuffe’s to a yokel’s, the tilted, s 
nose—it seemed to flicker like a terrier’s’—or I can : 
summon up a vision of Forbes-Robertson, whose | 
‘like a picture of Watts, could hang in a cathedral ' 
seeming silly.’ But of Irving and Ellen Terry, nothing.’ 

Mr. Agate leads us on from Marie Lloyd and It 
Barrie, Shelley’s Cenci, Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart, an 
ipides’ Medea, leaving us with the feeling that perh: 
deficiencies are due to the lack of good materials prese 
our theatres, where, with the great ones of our boyhoo 
the Booths and Barretts, the Rehans, Gilberts, Marlow 
petuated today in only a handful of Walter Hampdens, 
mores and Schildkrauts, our jaded critics munch at d 
automats on the dry doughnuts of the past and the sour! 
puffs of the present. : 

At Half-past Eight reminds us that at least there h 
glory that has passed away from our stage, to recall, if \ 
the lines of the “Intimations of Immortality.” 


Tuomas WALS: 
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te Land of Youth, by James Stephens. 
tacmillan Company. $2.50. 

‘E Irish writers have realized properly that there is 
salth even beyond (or we might say within) dreams in 
ient literature of the Gaels. Padraic Colum has just 
jd his boys’ book of tales from the Mabinogion, and 
‘mes James Stephens, the delightful philosopher of the 
lof Gold and Deirdre, with a simplified version of some 
) stories of the Tain Bo Cualgne, the masterpiece of 
saga. In The Feast of Samhain, the first of the chap- 
/In the Land of Youth, we have all the faery of the 
+ wonder-worlds: the idealistic heroisms and prowess of 
vutiful ladies and warriors of Cruachan with touches of 
‘iimsey and humorous shrewdness that have given Mr. 
1 s's books the extensive popularity and admiration they 
ry deserve. 


) Mass, by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. 
,'lan Company. $2.50. 

ES really excellent book on the liturgy of the Mass will 
sve not only devout desires to participate intelligently in 
1 terious sacrifice, but it will supply at the same time to 
“.est student of Catholicism a clear, full and correct ac- 
tif the detail of the great rite of the Roman Catholic 
¢, 
2 are few who will not find instruction and inspiration 
< ble work of Father Dunney, which follows the order of 
vss from the Introit to the last Gospel, with interesting 
a tary and illustration, and the historical developments 


eite from the days of the Catacombs. 


New York: 


New York: The 


| Dublin Review, for January, February and March 
n a highly interesting symposium by G. K. Chesterton, 
eeslie and F. W. Chambers on Roman Converts. It 
i also an admirable paper on the English Catholic his- 
i John Lingard, one of the noblest pioneers of True 
i in eighteenth-century England. There is, more- 
‘telling contrast between the spirit and mission of St. 
ie Assissi and the Leninism of the Bolsheviks under the 
of Which Democarcy? by G. M. Godden. The high 
a of The Dublin Review is a credit to its editors, new 
las old. 


¢Jatholic World for February brings forth a number of 
tiely papers, ranging from Voltaire by James M. Gillis 
in H. Glynn, Governor of New York, by James J. 
h Another topic of today is Blasco Ibafiez and the 
| Church by H. B. L. Hughes, which, with the History, 
nvand Policy in France by A. Hilliard Atteridge, and a 
ta of able and interesting notes and book reviews, will 
_ghly attractive and profitable reading for Catholic 
nin America and abroad. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


S41 ZIMAND is a Roumanian journalist who has traveled extensively 

-3ia, India, and the Far East. ; 
Es j OWARD, who won distinction at Oxford University, is a 
ittator_to the reviews of articles on Spain and other countries. 
4/LD Vina is the editor of Voices, a magazine of verse. 

ty Loncan Stuart, contributor of critical essays to current pub- 
‘tis, is the author of Weeping Cross. 

HA Genunc Stearns is a new contributor to The Commonweal. 
af Le Ciercg is a lecturer in the Romance department of 
1 ia University. 

Ale Carman is a poet of Canadian birth, and the author of Low 

id Grand Pré, and Pipes of Pan. 

Mii’ Korars is a contributor of poetry and articles to the magazines. 
oI 3ERTRAM C. A, WINDLE, scientist and author, has written ,among 
®t ooks, Scholasticism and Vitalism. and The Church and Science. 
a ORGAN SiL_ is the author of In Sun and Shade. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lams. 


“This library is a place of rest and recreation. Any person 
introducing business into it, or discussion thereon, will be 
barred.” 

Dr. Angelicus, rocked in the cradle of his deep leather 
chair, viewed the new sign hanging over the fireplace, uneasily. 
Did it contain an innuendo against anyone in particular? Sur- 
reptitiously looking around and discovering the Editor and 
Hereticus absorbed in their reading, he pulled some letters 
from his pocket and was soon engrossed in their contents. 

“The question is,” he sighed at length, dropping the letters 
in his lap and forgetting all about the warning injunction, 
“should our contributors be taken at their word ?” 

“They are all honest men, and true,” replied the Editor 
loyally. “Of course we should take them at their word.” 

“Their written word?” insisted Angelicus. 

“Certainly.” 

“Ah, I am too charitable to do that,’’ answered the Doctor 
benignly. “Surely you will not ask me to sin against charity 
in the course of my editorial duties? And may I also ask— 
is it not true that you trust the keenness of your secretarial 
staff to the full in correct transcribing on the typewriter of 
written manuscript?” 

The Editor laid down the ancient leather volume he had 
been reading and said patiently— 

“What is behind this sudden excess of piety, Doctor? What 
reasons prompt these sanctimonious reflections, and your 
questionnaire relative to them?” 

“After my recent futile attempt to read intelligibility into 
the untyped manuscripts that came sailing over the sea to us 
from England,” replied the Doctor, “I began to mistrust my 
skill in deciphering literary penmanship. This mistrust 
deepened when I opened my morning’s mail today and _ at- 
tempted to read my usual correspondence from authors written 
in long hand—correspondence which in the past I must con- 
fess has frequently left me puzzling over mysterious passages. 
These unfathomable sentences I used to skip—but with the 
uncomfortable feeling that perhaps by so doing I was missing 
the author’s most important ideas. Today the missives seemed 
hopelessly full of enigmas—(is it possible that literary people 
use a code, the key to which I am ignorant of?). In despair 
I turned them all over to the secretarial force to be typed, re- 
lying on younger eyes than mine to glean the real beauty and 
flavor latent in the cryptic characters penned by some of Amer- 
ica’s foremost authors. I beg you to listen to the result and to 
say if I shall really take them at their word as transcribed by 
your expert secretarial staff.’ 

And picking up one of the letters, Dr. Angelicus began to 
read aloud— 

ad R ad 


“The Commonweal’s competitor abroad, the Czecho- 
Slovakian Review, has ceased publication because of too much 
high life. Its circulation was anaemic. Enclosed are a 
few short manuscripts, perhaps too brief for your purpose— 
yet I feel reluctant to write more under such exterminating 
circumstances. . . . I am sorry that you cannot use my story 
Corn Crisps, for I feel it has its place in these days of cereal 
romance. I shall, however, soon send you an article on a 
subject upon which I have spent a great deal of research— 
‘Reflections on the History of Tolerance and Raw Meat.’ . 

It would be better if you would let me know before I have 
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written the articles in question (not after)—just wl 
ideas on assassination are. . . . On the topic you me 
is impossible to cover all the ground without skates 
should like to send you a story of a nineteenth-century 
lady who lived on juniper and rhubarb, and was co 
very handsome in spite of vaccination.” 

R ad R 

“Hold,” cried the Editor. “Suggested: that that cor 
get himself a Corona—(typewriter—not cigar or ecl 
hastily as possible. What, not more?” he added as the 
picked up another letter. 

“In truth, verily,” said Angelicus. ‘This time from 
Hear ye— 

“With every year of life, the Wonder and Delight 
being alive, nicks me. Your praise of my poem “Hois 
Hosiery”’ delights me, coming as it does from a poet » 
himself considerable distemper. It is both reassuring 
prudent. . I congratulate you upon your own recer 
It appears to have tonsilitis. . . . In selecting sonnets | 
as a former editor) cherish always the idea that the 
has stirred the soup tureen at least fifteen minutes, and 
that any adverse criticisms come from anxiety to s 
Commonweal become proper. . . . Your own excelle: 
is one of the elements of monotony in the publication.’ ” 
icus paused a minute— 

“Shall I take him at his word?” he inquired, lookin 
what threateningly over the top of his glasses. 

“No, no,” hastily replied the Editor. “By no mean 

ad x d 

Dr. Angelicus resumed— 

“Another poet writes—‘In regard to your change 
poem, please distinguish between punctuation and mu 
Your tonsorial changes are barberous.’ 

“And here we have a letter from a lady contributor t 
we wrote asking for a little information about hersel 
says— 

““T live with an elfish aunt who waves a peculiar hoc 
As for other contemporaneous authors, I pity their cr 
fate, yet have a certain sympathy for their peritonitis 2 

. No wonder Napoleon shunned the pink eye,’ 


cludes enigmatically. 
® a ® 


“From an old friend who has recently gone abroad I 
the following,” continued Angelicus, taking up another | 
““T saw M—, the distinguished critic, in Paris. I 
wearing a subway shirt, and was with Lady D—, who 
succeed very well in digging her way out. The Duch 
more successful. She seemed to be delighted to have s 
to drag about in succotash.’ ” 
“Continental life is so full of color and piquanc 
marked Hereticus. “What else does he say about Pa 
“Wait,” said Angelicus hastily, “I have in my pock 
the thing that will interest you. It is a manuscript—" 
The Editor interrupted gently— 
“Er—Doctor—Have you noticed the new placard 0 
fireplace?” 
“Yes,” said Angelicus promptly, “and it is an & 
idea. But may I suggest an amplification of the new 
“Certainly.” 
“Tt strikes me,” went on the Doctor, “that a place 
and recreation,’ as you call it, to fulfill its purpose, shou. 
well a place of no rules.” 
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IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES 


‘EN among well-disposed people, quite willing to 
jccord to the Catholic Church the respectful con- 
ition which they are in the habit of extending to 
Jiominations, there is a sort of puzzlement about 
viefs and practices that is not felt about any other 
€1 figuring in the religious life of the nation. 
t: have become used to the notion that religious 
|imay differ, and that which may suit one person 
ot suit another; so that the denominational vari- 
twhich has gone on in the United States does not 
«eral strike them as at all strange or perplexing. 
s sually regarded as the part of a good citizen to 
»is patronage and support to some church, but 
“cessarily any particular church. The selection 
/ e such as early training or present social con- 
ce may suggest, and usually it is not regarded as 
ily important what that choice may be. There 
| eneral a prevailing sense of international comity, 
sople feel that they understand one another none 
hs because one happens to belong to one denom- 
i1 and another to a different denomination. 
1 that feeling is not usually experienced with re- 
do Catholics even when they are personally liked 
_’spected. Indeed casual intercourse with Cath- 
$ ften tends to increase the puzzlement. For one 
f there seems to be something incommunicable 
yi Opinions that is not encountered among the 


| 
| 


adherents of any other denomination. While it is a 
common practice to vaunt denominational history and 
expatiate on its achievements to any seeker for infor- 
mation, the average Catholic seems to be strangley 
indifferent to such matters. It is usually so difficult to 
draw him into arguments and explanations that there 
is a pretty general impression that the ordinary run of 
Catholics do not know as much about their church as 
the ordinary run of people do about the denominations 
to which they belong. 

Opinion of this nature implies such deep misunder- 
standings of Catholic temperament and habits of 
thought that it is almost impossible to make known to 
an unsympathetic querist the true state of the case. 
Probably the most available mode of throwing light 
upon it is to resort to analogy. Suppose then that one 
should get on such free and easy terms with an average 
Briton as to put to him such questions as these—‘‘How 
can you reconcile yourself to being the subject of a king 
when you think of such a ruler as Richard II1? How 
is it that you fellows put up with a monarch at all, 
instead of establishing a republic and electing its presi- 
dent as we do?” Instead of attempting an answer, the 
average Briton would be apt first to give you a stare 
of astonishment, but about all he would say would be 
that their form of government suited them very well. 
Then he would change the subject, for he would feel 
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that your misunderstanding of his habits of thought 
was so complete that there was no ground for intelli- 
gent discussion. If you could look into his mind you 
would not find there a particle of interest in the affairs 
of Richard III. Such matters he is content to leave to 
experts in history and constitutional law. And you 
would further find that there was a sharp distinction 
in his thought between the crown as an office and the 
personality of the king. He could hold the one in 
profound esteem and yet feel entirely free to criticize 
the other. He was content to be a British subject not 
because he approved of everything in the history of his 
country or in the behavior of her rulers, but because he 
believed that thereby he obtained the benefits of an 
organization of authority which maintained public 
order and individual freedom. Whether or not he is 
right or wrong in his beliefs, it is at least clear that 
they rest upon considerations of quite another order 
from those which his questioner had in mind. What 
with him was central were the credentials of the 
authority to which he gave his allegiance, as attested 
in its actual transactions, and he did not bother his 
mind about the vicissitudes of its history or the details 
of its jurisprudence. 

The thought of the average Catholic runs very 
much on similar lines. He does not feel that it is any 
more necessary for him to be an expert in history or 
theology to be a good Catholic than it is necessary for 
one to study the decisions of the Supreme Court to be 
a good American citizen. He is well aware that the 
Church makes ample provision for expert attention to 
such matters, subject to searching examination and 
prolonged criticism before any conclusive determina- 
tion can be reached, and that contents him. That is 
why the issues turning upon questions of biblical inter- 
pretation and their theological formulation, which are 
now disturbing the great Protestant denominations, do 
not make even a ripple among the Catholic laity. This 
does not mean that Catholics do not appreciate the 
importance of such issues, but only that they rest con- 
tent in the knowledge that they live under a system 
which provides for full examination and exact determi- 
nation of them by competent authority. They believe 
that popular agitation and decisions by casual vote in a 
transient assembly are as poor a way of settling such 
questions as they would be of construing the constitu- 
tion of the United States. They do not view the pulpit 
as a forum but as a post of instruction kept under 
systematic supervision and control. In a recent essay 
Mr. Chesterton gave this complete statement of the 
Catholic attitude of thought— 

“The Catholic believes that all the Bible means is 
true; and that the Church is the interpreter of what 
the Bible means.” 

The truth is that matters of this order, which among 
our Protestant friends are very much to the fore, are 
among Catholics quite back and away from their ordi- 
nary moods. The aspect in which they are in the habit 


of contemplating the Church is not as a sys 


authority but as a spiritual home, which mak 


universe a companionable and comfortable p 
which to be. The comforts of the home depen 
the order and authority maintained there, but th 
not the things about which one thinks in enjoy; 
comforts. The opportunities and privileges 
home life are what create the tender associatio 
the sweet attachments which one feels. And 
thought is kept in mind as a principle of interpr 
it will clear up what is often a puzzle to obser 
the indifference which Catholics seem to show 
poor art of the plaster statues and the tawdry 
ments which one may see often in their church 
is not at all that they are not aware of such 
deficiency, but it is because their thought center 
the intention. Just as a kind-hearted man coy 
possibly be disdainful of the enlarged photo, 
and the garish chromos that do duty for portra’ 
pictures in humble homes, so too the Catholic 
gards the bad art in appreciation of the affect 
which it is an expression. Or the case might b 
pared to some Fourth of July celebration carri 
with scanty means. Who cares about the poor dr 
bunting or the discordant blare of the village 
when the patriotic intention is earnest and sincer 
matter what one may think of the art displaye 
can sympathize with the spirit of patriotism. B 
poor celebration than no celebration at all. Eye 
which makes the world go round is more often 
ulous than not in its ordinary display. There is z 
deal in Gautier’s remark that only the young ai 
beautiful can make love without being ridiculous 
because of that is love to be despised ? 
However poor the appointments of a C: 
church may be, it is a place which abounds wit 
and patriotism, and there as elsewhere these em 
seek expression in material forms. The deyot 
the Virgin Mary which is so marked a feature of 
olic worship, and which never fails to provide 
with a special shrine, is apt to strike a Prot 
observer as putting her at an eminence aboy 
which she has in the Gospels. This misses the C: 
point of view. It isn’t what took place then but 
is going on now that is central in Catholic th 
Catholic belief in the immortality of the soul 
the Communion of the Saints supplies the atmo: 
in which Mariolatry flourishes. One must gra 
significance of those principles to understanc 
Catholics turn to Mary as to a loving mother 
veritably exists and is able to console and hel 
It comes to this—that the imperfect symp 
which obstruct understanding of Catholicism are | 
differences in the point of view. Cardinal Wis 
apposite simile illustrates the situation. On th 
side, the pattern of a stained glass window se 
be confused and ineffectual; one must see it frd 
inside to appreciate its beauty. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 
(M the golden tripod of the Atlantic Monthly 


9 February, the “gloomy Dean” once more 
jites Religion in the Future, the substance of his 
r One thousand years from today it will be 
jinteresting to note the particular reasons upon 
hmen will base their prediction of the downfall 
a Church. Dean Inge’s general prophecy is fair 
His main particular objections to the perma- 
of Catholicism are: infallibility, obscurantism, 
2 administrative structure of the Church. Of 
he underscores the incompatibility of “mediter- 
a’ religious forms with English (and American) 
t and general characteristics. One would be 
4d to concede him this point. To the English 
0 the northern European mind in general, deep 
/in materialism, Christianity is a hard saying, 
e: certain of Christ’s teachings to Jews of similar 
@ calibre. To the hard bitten “insular” mind 
lent also continentally) the internationalism of 
urch is abhorrent. The Dean is only partly 
‘ith regard to America. There is, unquestion- 
. racial antagonism mixed in with antagonism 
“church form and to Catholicism. But there is 
t: “melting pot.” 


i 


iiunfortunate that an eye as keen as the Dean’s, 
f30 near to the heart of the matter, cannot strip 
1 uth the non-essentials, and is unguided by dis- 
mat. Still, discernment, one believes, is a gift of 
Eily Ghost. As to his charge, for instance, of 
Crantism”—why defend the charge, why deny it? 
tists on the need of reconciling science and re- 


ligion. Of course—but from the point of view of a 
religious corporation that believes itself to be as lasting 
as time, is not the ‘“‘wait and see” attitude of mind 
entirely logical and natural? ‘‘We have the Eternal 
Truth; you bring a discovery which, you say, disproves 
our claim. We have time, all of time, to prove your 
discovery; let’s wait and see whether the next genera- 
tion or two destroys your theory or confirms it. Why 
hurry? 


AS to infallibility: the Dean evidently assumes, at 


least for the purposes of argument and prophecy, the 
Divinity of Christ. That, he admits, will remain a 
fundamental belief of religion; Christianity in this 
sense is permanent in time. But men will reject in- 
fallibility. One does not follow that reasoning. If 
Christ, Divine, restated truth to the world, trained a 
picked body of missionaries, apostles, to teach that 
truth to those who had not heard Him, would it not be 
a grotesque failure of purpose not to have, left some- 
where, an unerring form of truth, an infallible inter- 
pretative authority? Dean Inge dislikes the outward 
form of the Church, its administrative machinery, and 
fears the abuse of power of so well knit an inter- 
national organization. One fears that the Dean does 
not include in his general reading English Catholic 
writers. One would suggest to him some of the ex- 
cellent books written by English priests and bishops 
for the guidance of priests. In England and in Ire- 
land, and even in Rome, men, laymen and clerics are 
more outspoken on these subjects than in America. 
He might find at home material on the structure of 
the Church well worthy of his attention, treated with 
a frankness that would, no doubt, amaze him. That 
might be a dangerous study for the Dean to undertake. 


THE press dispatches indicate that Dean Inge is 
soon to visit this country, where, no doubt, he will 
deliver addresses. He is well nigh as eloquent a 
speaker as he is a writer. In view of the highly in- 
teresting remarks he makes in the Atlantic article, The 
Commonweal elsewhere in this number publishes an 
article by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who on many occa- 
sions has measured swords with the “‘gloomy Dean.” 
Mr. Chesterton replies, in this article, to statements 
made by Dean Inge in the Evening Standard of Lon- 
don. These statements so closely resemble statements 
made in the Atlantic article that Mr. Chesterton’s 
rejoinder in effect is a reply to the latter. For ex- 
ample, the Atlantic article is peppered (red-peppered, 
it might be said) with allusions to Catholicism and the 
Catholic Church very much of the same order as those 
dealt with by Mr. Chesterton. However much Dean 
Inge may dislike Catholicism, and however little he 
loses what seem to him opportunities to score against 
it, he nevertheless admits, in the Atlantic, that the 
stability of Catholicism looks much more assured today 
than when the historian Winckelmann wrote in 1768 
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from Rome that before half a century had passed 
there would no longer be a Pope or a priest in the 
Eternal City. Indeed, in prophesying as to the future 
of religion, Dean Inge states that should Bolshevism 
really threaten world stability Catholicism would be- 
come the inevitable rallying point of all the forces that 
oppose Bolshevism. He disbelieves, however, so he 
states, in “a sweeping victory for Catholicism” in the 
modern world, in spite of the evidences of its rapid 
growth in Germany and other countries. 


PROTESTANTISM he considers to be in a de- 
pressed, chaotic condition. It is in a return to a sort 
of mystical Calvinism, a spiritual Puritanism, that 
Dean Inge rests his hopes for the future. That this 
new religion of Dean Inge will try to make the best 
of both worlds is indicated by his remark that ‘“‘any 
country in which a revival of Puritanism takes place 
will reap a rich material, as well as moral, reward.” 
Whether the new form of Christianity will accept or 
reject the name of Protestantism, does not, Dean Inge 
believes, much matter. “It will belong, I think,” he 
says, ‘‘to the Platonic and humanist type, which has 
always existed in the church. It will be entirely in- 
dependent of Rome, and will not conform to the arti- 
cles of belief of any of the great reformed churches.” 
It would seem, then, that in the opinion of Dean Inge, 
perhaps the ablest writer, and certainly one of the most 
influential intellectual leaders of the Anglican Church, 
the final dissolution of all traditional and authorita- 
tive forms of Christianity is at hand. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s views on this proposition form the most interest- 
ing portion of his article. 


THE seizure of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind 
by the Coast Guard fleet twenty-eight miles from 
shore, or sixteen miles beyond the limit laid down 
by treaty with Norway, as with Great Britain, throws 
no particularly new light upon the Volstead Act and 
its repercussion on foreign relations. But it directs 
attention once more to the international difficulties 
which the Eighteenth Amendment has shouldered upon 
the State Department, and whose burden seems likely 
to increase rather than decrease in the near future. 
Faced by a situation for which history affords no pre- 
cedent, there are two things which the federal govern- 
ment might do, and effectively clear the air. One is 
to proclaim the citizen whose drinking habits cannot 
readjust themselves to soda fountain standards a public 
enemy, and to treat all efforts to ameliorate his dehy- 
drated condition, from whatever source proceeding, 
as aid and comfort thereto. Another is to extend the 
limit within which the federal warrant runs from 
twenty-eight to 280 or even 2,800 miles with an inland 
zone of some miles upon the littoral of coastwise coun- 
tries where the new limit impinges. Either method, 
of course, will imply a right to search and seize upon 
the high seas all vessels headed west and without a 


manifest as clear and dry as Mr. W. H. And 
expense account. But the United States is po 
and respected, its navy is strong and growing str 
And principles are worth little if those who hold 
balk at the cost of enforcement. Meantime ec 
comment upon the whole question is at hand in { 
surance by Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr,, | 
the Women’s National Republican Club of New 
that the prohibition amendment was inserted | 
state constitutions of Maryland, California, Io» 
Massachusetts in the teeth of a popular refers 
against it. 4 

ALLL lovers of mediaeval art and letters will j 
regretting the death of Mr. Philip Henry Lee-W 
who died suddenly in London on January 29. 

the time, fifteen or sixteen years ago, that Mr 
Warner deserted the more obviously lucrative w; 
publishing to give his undivided attention to the ) 
Society, an immense volume of work, including | 
ductions in facsimile of the Primitives and re-iss 
beautiful and seemly form of ancient religious 
had been conducted under his able direction. A 
list of recent publications by the firm in Grafton § 
gives some idea of the place it had come to o 
in archaeology and hagiography. These includ 
Hundred Miracles of Our Lady Mary, tran: 
from Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Mu 
Legends of Our Lady Mary the Perpetual Virgi 
Her Mother Hanna from manuscripts in the p 
sion of King Theodore of Abyssinia, The Dial 
of St. Gregory, Surnamed the Great, first publish 
1608, A Book of Saints for the Young, illustrated 
reproductions from the primitive painters, and 
Highway of the Cross, by Fra Angelico. Among 
mundane publications may be noted Stephen 
Kenna’s translation of Plotinus, and a om 
edition of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 


In an able editorial, printed opposite the ne) 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s death, the New York Times, | 
referring to the exhibition of fine printing given i 
city by the Institute of Graphic Arts, had some 
to say which might well be incorporated in any’ 
dictory pronounced over his grave.—‘The pul 
prompting this activity, though it expresses | 
through commercial channels, is as disinterest 
that of any artist, musician or author. It is the) 
aspiration of a craftsmanship such as showed its! 
what has been regarded as the golden age of t) 
raphy and the graphic arts.” Catholics owe a di 
debt of recognition when this quest for beaut’ 
been conducted on the holy ground of their own wt 


tradition and pictured legend. Mr. Lee-Warner | 
was a short one. But in watching one volume! 
another through the press in which the ideals he ! 
most for found such graceful expression, one im 
that it was singularly happy. : 


nr 


OUR SISTER REPUBLIC 


E page of our translations from the newer poets 
Cuba, published in this issue of The Common- 
(nay be taken not only as a token of interest in 
jxrature of our sister republic but as an evidence 
j. general esteem and admiration established 
hout our own United States for the serious and 
anner in which the Cuban people have under- 
and in a large way accomplished the work of 
-jational regeneration after their struggle and 
-beration from the rule of Spain. 
| eyes of the whole world have been fixed upon 
‘ations established between our North American 
;.s and the island of the Habanera, and nowhere, 
7s, has this interest been so acute as within the 
t: centres of our southern republics, peoples of 
sne traditions of colonization, language, culture, 
ad religion, who have, not always with perfect 
0 interpreted their own relations with our goy- 
it in the same terms as those of Cuba. That our 
saave gone far toward fulfilment, that the scep- 
rof our critics has been partly overcome by a 
tus course of adjustments, must give not only 
ee satisfaction to the United States but a sense 
ccity and happiness to Cuba herself, whose heroes 
‘ot shed their blood, nor given their lives al- 
tr in vain. They have accomplished their pro- 
1 f liberty, peace and prosperity, their racial tradi- 
}ad culture remain integrally their own: indeed, 
ii extraordinary experience to cross the narrow 
‘water dividing Key West and Habana and to 
: total a difference, on one side the developed 
ation of the North, on the other the outpost of 
wic-American culture flourishing and radiant in 
Atilles. 
h' revolutionary spirit which is at the heart of 
uliterature in prose and verse is still a source of 
rnd inspiration to her writers: the hands ac- 
md to the gun and machete are slow to relinquish 
Ss that have served in their time of need. 
h land has produced such geniuses in poetry, as 
aria Heredia, the father of native song; as 
acinto Milanés, the fine moralist singer; as 
i) de la Concepcion Valdes (Placido) the mulatto 
y of her liberties; as Rafael M. Mendive, the ex- 
t(lyrist, honored in the translations of Longfel- 
_ Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, one of the 
tt: feminine figures in the history of poetry; as 
- lemente Zenéa, who gave his genius and his 
f- his country; as the brothers Antonio and 
cco Sellén; the charming Diego Vicente Tejera; 
la: of this revolutionary group, the distinguished, 
vied poet and statesman, José Marti. 
|, lian del Casal, we find one of the most exquisite 
Wiors of what is known as the modernista move- 
| Hispanic poetry: to his name may be attached 
| his friend, Enrique Hernandez Miyares, fol- 
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lowed in genius by such living poets as Lofa de Tio, 
Poveda, Luis Rodriquez Embil, Galiano Cancio, and 
Sanchez Galarraga. 

There are two other evidences of Cuban genius that 
have come down undiminished to our own days: they 
are music and oratory. 

This is not the time to enter upon a discussion of 
the place of modern dance music in the realms of art: 
in musical rhythms Cuba has shown such genius of 
production and appreciation as practically to become 
the home land of syncopation and the modern develop- 
ments of the cake-walk which we have known generi- 
cally as jazz. The intricacies of Cuban dancing will 
be evident to all who have ever visited Habana: the 
extraordinary half-intelligible (to outlander tourists) 
music performed by untrained natives will be a real 
revelation of another race endowed with a sense of 
rhythm quite different from our own. 

The art and practice of oratory—the aim of Quin- 
tillian, Demosthenes and Cicero, has to all appear- 
ances disappeared from the face of Europe and 
North America. In the English Parliament dry busi- 
nesslike men read from notes or use the conversa- 
tional style; great orators have vanished from the 
pulpits of England and even France; in the United 
States there is no new Daniel Webster, Wendell 
Phillips, Phillips Brooks, or Henry Ward Beecher. 
In Spain the last great forensic was Castelar, but in 
Cuba, at least and at last, the revolutionary fervor and 
poetical character have kept alive the traditions of 
the ancient art so that in the discourses of such orators 
as Fernando Sanchez de Fuentes and Carlos Mendieta 
we can find a blossoming, old and ever new, of a great 
traditional art. 

We have devotees of North America and South 
America: we have Pan-Americans in all the greater 
cities of our continent: there are larger capitals in the 
various republics of America: but there is only one 
Pan-American capital—in the seas between the two 
hemispheres interchanging the civilizations and cul- 
tures of both, and that is the lovely, spirited, inspired 
and joyous La Habana. 


SENATOR JOHNSON’S ATTACK 
GENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON'S denial of the 


right of the administration to enter into foreign en- 
gagements of its own motion would be more effective 
and impressive if he would state just what ought to be 
the way in which our foreign policy should be con- 
ducted. It will doubtless be admitted that it ought to 
be somebody’s business to attend to such matters. Our 
naional interests are too great and too important to be 
allowed to drift without management and direction. 
Now, upon whom does the duty rest, and how is re- 
sponsibility for its due performance to be enforced? 
Upon these matters Senator Johnson’s remarks do not 
throw any light. 
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Senator Johnson vehemently denied that the Presi- 
dent had the power to involve this country in the af- 
fairs of Europe, which affairs certainly involve our 
national interests. But power must exist and be trusted 
somewhere. If it does not rest with the President 
where does it rest? Is it in the Senate, which has had 
the Isle of Pines Treaty before it ever since 1904 and 
has never been able to reach any decision upon it? Is 
it in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations? The 
suggestion recalls the fact that the first treaty negoti- 
ated with Denmark for the cession of its West Indian 
islands was hung up indefinitely by that committee until 
it lapsed and the whole business had to be done over 
again, largely increasing the cost of the transaction and 
meanwhile producing many troublesome foreign com- 
plications. It will also be recalled that the commercial 
reciprocity treaties negotiated under the Dingley Act 
were also hung up in that committee and never laid be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. 

It happens that the Constitution puts upon the Presi- 
dent a responsibility which he cannot transfer or evade. 
He is sworn to protect the national welfare and defend 
the national interests. The constitution does not re- 
quire any oath of office from senators or representa- 
tives. It would therefore appear to be not only the 
President’s right but his duty to take such steps as he 
thinks our national interests demand, and so much can- 
not be reasonably gainsaid. Whether or not the steps 
he takes are judicious is a proper subject for criticism, 
and the real question of constitutional importance is 
whether facilities exist for intelligent criticism. The 
situation revealed by Senator Johnson certainly shows 
that they do not. He gives an entirely different ac- 
count of the nature and effect of the Paris agreement 
from that given by Secretary Hughes in behalf of the 
administration, so really the only issue put before the 
public is ‘Do you believe Senator Johnson or do you 
believe Secretary Paso Is that what is meant by 
intelligent criticism ? 

It would have been a strange oversight in the fram- 
ing of the Constitution if it had made no provision for 
the removal of such misunderstandings, and it is plain 
enough from the language of the Constitution that it 
contemplated personal conference between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate for the elucidation of such matters 
and the settlement of national policy. The rules of the 
Senate still provide that the President shall have a seat 
in that body when it meets for the consideration of 
executive business, but that particular rule has been 
made dead letter by the disinclination of the Senate to 
discuss executive business in the presence of the Presi- 
dent. He is in effect shut out and his constitutional 
initiative in matters of foreign policy has been trans- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
time and again has substituted its own proposals for 
those of the President, or else has shown itself incap- 
able of taking positive action of any kind. The effect 
has undoubtedly been to give an autocratic tinge to the 


President’s actions, but he is not to blame for th 
he acts under conditions which compel him to m; 
cisions on his own judgment and pursue his own 
It is quite likely that the close contact and direc 
munication which the Constitution intended 

make the conduct of foreign relations more 
spect and efficient, but since the absence of such 
of enlightenment is due wholly to congressior 
rangements it is idle to find fault with the Presid 


ABOUT THE COMMONWEA 


F EBRUARY is Catholic Press Month. 
bishops throughout the country have issued ; 
pastoral letters, calling upon the laity to do thei 
in building up an effective press. In a particula 
ner, the National Catholic Welfare Confe 
through its department of publicity, press and 
ture, is promoting a widespread and well-org: 
press campaign. 

In a forceful editorial article published by a 
proportion of the leading diocesan weekly newsp 
the N. C. W. C. declares that the support « 
Catholic press at this particular time “‘is not a d 
be perfunctorily performed but a great privilege 
eagerly seized and exercised with all the earne 
and energy that you possess.” It continues— 

“February, 1925, finds the Catholic Chu 
America facing an onslaught such as it has never | 
experienced. It finds the individual Catholic and 
thing he holds sacred and precious being brougl 
contempt by agencies heretofore free from hostil 
misrepresentation. 

‘To take a glimpse at the new menace aan 
be readily understood that this is but a partial p 
in one month, and the month in which the Nativ 
Our Lord is celebrated—articles falsifying an 
torting Catholic belief and practice have appea: 
publications of the standing of Harper’s Mag 
the Century, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Wo 
Home Companion, the New York Times, the 
delphia Public Ledger, and the Washington Pos 
certain cases, the distortions became scurrilou 
positively obscene. 

‘This is a partial list, but it will serve to re 
gravity of a situation which promises to become 
day more serious if it is not squarely met. 

“These publications represent millions of r 
who are supposed to comprise a large segment 
intelligence of America. They are regarded 
certain proportion of these readers as guides and’ 
preters. T’o many, what they say is gospel. ] 
not be denied that they have much to do in fo 
public opinion in America—public opinion in reg’ 
you as a Catholic and a citizen, in regard to your’ 
to be accepted as a unit in community life anc 
responsible person with whom to have bu 
dealings. | 
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hile we do not charge, and do not believe, that 
the misrepresentations here dealt with were 
‘ed to create public contempt for Catholics and 
b cliafs, we do assert that such assuredly will be 
ect produced by them, and we hold, therefore, 
yose who either from ignorance or indifferentism 
isponsible for this result are no more to be 
«d than the autoist who, through carelessness, 
own and injures a person, or the drinker of bad 
5 who, in a muddled state of mind, commits crime. 
h newspapers and magazines of the United States 
10 discuss Catholic beliefs in their columns, it is 
tind proper and just that the 20,000,000 Cath- 
ho may be affected by such discussion shall hold 
n strictly accountable for the truth of their 
qitions.”” 
Js grave view of the situation confronting the 
ly is not the utterance of a single journal, or a 
endividual opinion. It is the well-considered and 
ate judgment of an agency responsible directly 
vbishops for its utterances, an agency better qual- 
jan any other to take a national view, because of 
cise, daily acquaintance with the press of the 
(country, secular as well as religious. We say 
is of concern to the whole country, and not 
e' to Catholics, for the reason that if such mis- 
i and erroneous opinions concerning Catholicism 
pierally accepted by the country at large, they are 
a: to disrupt the tolerance and mutual understand- 
wich should exist among the citizens of a united 
9 It is, therefore, imperatively necessary that 
wic writers, and the Catholic press, should meet 
€nisrepresentations and correct them. It is even 
enecessary that Catholics and the Catholic press 
tily should so present the fundamental principles 
én0licism as to prove beyond all doubt, or perad- 
4 to all fair-minded non-Catholics, that instead 
he principles being injurious to the country they 


re beneficial. The Catholic writers and the 


Wie press cannot fulfill this double function in any 
te manner unless the general body of Catholic 
A practically supports their efforts. For this rea- 
tt Press Month Campaign now proceeding should 
+ every intelligent Catholic man and woman. 
Commonweal occupies a unique position among 
jcrnals of the country. It most sincerely believes 
te extension of the influence of the official Cath- 
P'ss should be a prime duty encumbent upon every 
Mic worthy of the name. The official Catholic 
¥ indispensable. It can directly convey the 
higs and the influence of the authorities of the 
in a manner that no other vehicle can possibly 
18 an agency for the better instruction of 
ie in the doctrine and the practices of their 
vithout which the Church would be most severely 
“ipped in the fulfilment of its mission. 

She Commonweal conceives its own function, its 
| this great work is to extend the influence of 


Catholicism into the secular world, particularly that 
part of the secular world interested in literature, art, 
and public affairs. It is for this reason that The Com- 
monweal not only calls the attention of its readers to 
the necessity for the support of the official Catholic 
press, but it also presents its own claims, in a direct 
manner, for their consideration. 

This journal now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union. Its design to become a national journal, 
and not a local product, is, therefore, well advanced 
toward realization. Without any advertising, or cir- 
cularization, other than a small amount made in con- 
nection with our first number, not a week has passed 
since The Commonweal began publication that it has 
not received from fifty to one hundred and fifty vol- 
untary subscriptions. We believe that this fact indi- 
cates that there is a real need for such a journal. We 
also fully realize that only a very substantial increase 
of our subscribers will place us in a safe position to 
continue and to enlarge our work. 

That it is possible for a journal devoting itself to 
the higher manifestations of literature and art, and 
to the most fundamentally important of public affairs, 
to secure adequate support from Catholic readers has 
recently been demonstrated in France. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Mr. Martial Massiani, has written an article 
relating the inspiring story of the new weekly intellec- 
tual journal, La Vie Catholique. Each department of 
this journal is filled with articles written by members 
of the French Academy, bishops, leading journalists 
or prominent educators, giving accounts or studies of 
Catholic activities in the fields of literature, the arts, 
science, social action, religious doctrine and apologetics. 
“The majority of readers,” writes Mr. Massiani, “for 
whom these articles are somewhat of a revelation, are 
filled with amazement at the importance of this con- 
tinual output of Catholic writers, artists and scholars. 
Although on account of its high intellectual character, 
La Vie Catholique appeals to a very cultured circle of 
readers, it attained a circulation of 50,000 copies 
immediately after its appearance.” 

We ask each reader of The Commonweal to send 
us in the names of their friends or acquaintances, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, who they think would be 
interested in The Commonweal, so that sample copies 
and descriptive circulars may be sent to them. There 
is no reason why The Commonweal should not speedily 
equal the circulation of La Vie Catholique. We have 
in the United States competent writers, authorities in 
all the important departments of science, art and liter- 
ature. We have in Europe an even more numerous 
group of effective and interesting writers whose work 
we may draw upon. Why should not Catholic Amer- 
icans lead the way, or at least take their place in the 
front rank of the great forward movement of intellec- 
tual Catholicism that is one of the major phenomena of 
our times? 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEM! 
I. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND BIRTH CONTR( 


By REV. VINCENT McNABB, O.P. i 


(As the special interest taken by the Catholic Church in 
marriage questions will figure so largely in the discussion of 
its problems in our pages we have invited a distinguished 
member of one of the great religious orders to contribute. In 
the case of most of the other articles, we must not be assumed 
to endorse all the views of the writers, but Father McNabb’s 
position entitles his article to be regarded as a reliable expres- 
sion of orthodox Catholic opinion——The Editors.) 


HAT has the Roman Catholic Church to say 

on the matters most discussed at present con- 

cerning the married state? Let us offer first- 
aid to thinking on a subject where thinking has be- 
come tangled. The Church does not condemn mar- 
riage. The Church exalts marriage by giving it the 
name and dignity of a great sacrament. But the 
Church has no authority to approve anything mas- 
querading as marriage, whether this thing is concubin- 
age or adultery. 

The Church does not condemn birth-control. In- 
deed, by its teaching on virginal and conjugal chastity 
it has exercised such an effective birth-control that 
Malthus’s gloomy prophecies were never fulfilled. 
But the Church has no authority to approve anything 
merely masquerading as birth-control, when this thing 
is lust-uncontrol. 

If a man and a woman wish to have the sacrament 
of marriage they can have it on certain conditions. If 
they do not wish to have the sacrament they need not 
have it. The conditions of a Christian marriage are 
that the marriage act shall be used for begetting 
children. If the man and woman intend to seek 
sterile venereal satisfaction with the help of chemical 
or mechanical appliances, this is not marriage. It 
is a form of harlotry, which keeps the old Christian 
name of marriage. 

Moreover, this neo-Malthusian union is not the 
marriage act; but a scientific form of mutual self-abuse. 
This is the plain English, the common sense of it. 

The Church is accused of claiming autocratic power 
in this matter of neo-Malthusian birth-control. But, 
quite on the contrary, the Church professes that it 
has no power. 

As to divorce, it says: “If a man and woman are 
truly married we have no power to allow the marriage 
to be broken.” As to neo-Malthusianism, it says: 
“If a man and woman are truly married, we have no 
power to allow the marriage act to be broken.” 

But what the Church says it has no power or au- 
thority to do the State and individuals claim the 
power to do. Thus the State claims to have the power 
and authority to break marriage by divorce; individuals 


claim to have the power to break the marriage 
neo-Malthusian self-abuse. i 
In disclaiming this power and authority t 
these crimes against marriage, the Church is 
on a basis, not of sentimentality, but of cor 
reasoning. It must be remembered that this 
of marriage and neo-Malthusianism is not tt 
matter submitted to the Church’s judgment. 
matters affected by like principles are also sul 
to the ethical judgment of the Church. A fal. 
sion on this matter, even if given in the intere 
hard case, would imperil the whole of morality. 
Thus if by allowing neo-Malthusianism the | 
allowed masturbation within marriage, it cot 
forbid it outside marriage. Or, again, if chil 
being dangerous the husband was allowed to | 
venereal satisfaction by artificial means with hi 
it would be impossible to condemn him for seek 
same satisfaction by natural means with a 
who was not his wife. Indeed, these conclusic 
not now speculative, but actual. We are as! 
the name of hard cases, to sanction parenthoo: 
out wedlock. We are even asked, in the ne 
hygiene, to allow puberty to be a right to ha 
And at a recent conference on the sex relat 
clergyman asked whether the time had not co 
reconsidering the arguments against sodomy. 
Another application of a false principle n 
of even greater help towards sound thinking. 1 
the only argument, and certainly the main ar; 
used when propagating neo-Malthusianism at 
the poor, is the poverty which makes it necess 
limit the family. Neo-Malthusianism is confes 
be an evil; yet it is claimed to be the lesser of tw 
But from these principles some conclusions 
which are not likely to please the wealthy fol 
propagate neo-Malthusianism amongst the poc 
the Church approves neo-Malthusianism on th 
nomic plea of the lesser of two evils, how can 
approve of theft on the same plea? A husban 
say: “My wages are too small to have anothe! 
but my wife and I hate these nasty neo-Mali 
devices. Now, as I am a clerk, I can quite easil 
£2 a week. I feel this is the lesser of — 
confess it is an evil to steal. But it is a great 
And I wish you to a 


not to get a family wage. 
what I do.” ; 

The Church which claimed authority to appro’ 
Malthusianism would have no authority to disa: 
of theft. For this reason the Church rests her 
on the principle—non possumus. We cannot. | 
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r ARRIAGE may be regarded from two points 

of view. It is a sacrament and indissoluble, 
* or it is a contract and terminable. It is a 
‘sent to those who accept it as such, and being 
(ament its servitude is to be carried sweetly and 
+ because in it are the essentials of sacrifice and 
youth belonged to a time and place in which 
rige was generally regarded as a sacrament; and 
{ surprising how few unhappy marriages there 
» So few were these that one accepted as a gen- 
ting that a husband and wife were in love with 
‘ther, and on the whole one was right. I remem- 
(ice saying to Alice Meynell that when I saw a 
in the street I wondered how she lived, so sure 

that the breaking of that tie left nothing to 
ir. In my own circle husbands and wives were 
ly in love. That did not mean that there were 
putes, no jars and frets. But, as Patmore put it: 


Through Passionate Duty love flames higher, 
As grass grows taller around a stone.” 
| 


‘crament explained why the old-fashioned women 
-ccepted it were ‘‘door-mats” to a later genera- 
. The person loved might have failings, little or 
{ Passionate pity and passionate duty bore with 
lived all, extenuated all. People were sometimes 
| ved the better because of their flaws. 

(resay | was something of an enfant terrible in 
tocence. I remember writing letters of burning 
p-hy to a man whose wife was ill, and vice versa, 
} be told later that there was nothing but hatred 
in the two. To me marriage as a contract rep- 
an impossible thing. The Church to which I 


n made marriage a sacrament for the dignifying 
nobling of the human relations. The husband 
ife, the father and mother, had received the 
aent: it was on their brows like a chrism. It 
eioly the bearing of children, so that the human 
> hould rise beyond the animal. Above all, it 
ted the mother—it made holy the woman. To 
ristian Church in the middle ages woman owes 
dmity and her sacredness. In the other religions 
ishe man’s chattel. The Greeks, highly cultivated 
hy were, had no word for love. Aspasia was a 
tan. 
ic the violent, not the worldling, not the men of 
© the kings and princes, lifted woman to her 
€eside man. That was done by the Church when 
uted a Woman with a Child in her arms for 
\e and veneration of men. It was in the line 
scent from the Master, some of Whose dearest 
«and disciples were women, women who never 
C1or betrayed Him. In the early history of the 


Il. SACRAMENT OR CONTRACT P 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


missionary saints, at the very dawn of Christianity, 
you will find that tenderness of the saints for woman. 

Out of that grew the great chivalry of the middle 
ages, when women became ladies, and were sung by 
the poets and became the centre of all art and the 
inspirers of all gentleness and courtesy. 

Marriage as a sacrament, made for a strange in- 
nocence in those who accepted it and received it. It 
made for patience, for endurance, and for fortitude. 
It made homes, homes for the children, sanctuaries— 

‘Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly 
faces, 

Home was home then, my dear, happy for the 
child.” 


Marriage as a dissoluble contract throws down the 
four walls of home—it is an eternal menace to the 
children. The children need security more than any- 
thing else. We must keep faith with the children. 
We are on our honor towards those we have created 
that they shall not suffer. 


“If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve.” 
That attitude of chivalry should be ours towards the 
children. 

I do not live in a fool’s paradise, and I know there 
are cases in which even for the sake of the children 
people should separate. I know also that there are 
cases so hard that the grace of the sacrament would 
seem to become inoperable. But one legislates for the 
many, not the few; for the normal, not the abnormal. 

At the present moment there is a tendency to shake 
down the sacred institution of marriage. It is mar- 
riage as a contract that is failing, not marriage as a 
sacrament. If marriage could be destroyed, then we 
let in the beast, and civilization, painfully acquired 
over all the centuries, goes down with it. 

If the sacramental marriage was but an illusion, an 
invention of the builders of civilization, how incom- 
parably convenient it would be. People do not walk 
out where there is no egress. The man and the 
woman joined together indissolubly did not think of 
alternatives. They made the best of it if there were 
difficulties. They belonged to each other and pos- 
session made dear. ‘A poor thing, yet mine own,” 
wrote Shakespeare, the wisest of men; and a poor 
thing possessed, might in time, because no other pos- 
session was possible, become precious. The marriage 
as a contract does not make for a Darby and Joan, 
for the touching love of old married people. 

You err, you err, good people who would shake 
down the corner stone of our building and with it all 
we have gained. I believe that being sprung of God 
it will not fall down, the sacrament of marriage. 
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THE TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 


By CHARLES G. FENWICK 


obliged very often to choose between the lesser 

of two evils. In some way or other we manage 
to get manoeuvred into a position where alternatives 
are presented to us, neither of which is in accord with 
out best wishes. In the present instance the choice 
seems to be between the political evil of over-central- 
ization in government and the social evil of postponing 
the much-needed improvement in the situation of those 
whose family needs require them to begin work at 
too early an age. If only there were a third choice, 
in which the states could be counted upon to pass the 
necessary legislation upon their own initiative, there 
would be no issue worth discussing. 

In every federation the question arises as to the 
proper apportionment of the functions of government, 
between the agents of the union and the local agencies 
of the member states. The problem is a perplexing 
one under all circumstances, but it becomes particularly 
so when the federal government is called upon to put 
into effect legislation having a social as distinct from 
a material object. It is obviously desirable to have 
a common system of coinage, of weights and meas- 
ures, of bankruptcy procedure, of patent and copy- 
right regulations, and of commercial intercourse be- 
tween state and state—all of which are provided for 
in the United States Constitution. The framers of 
the Constitution were not so impressed with the idea 
of state sovereignty as to be led to overlook the 
advantages of having three feet make a yard and 
four quarts a peck, in every state of the Union. 
Doubtless they might well have gone further and 
provided for a uniform law in respect to other matters 
of commercial relationships where there was little 
room for diversity of local opinion. Certainly no 
sound argument could have been made against giving 
Congress the power to adopt a uniform law of nego- 
tiable instruments, and perhaps even the power to 
adopt uniform laws in respect to agency, contracts, 
wills, title to real property, and other branches of 
business law. But the Fathers of the Constitution 
met the emergency before them, leaving it to their 
successors to act upon new issues as they arose. 

A far more difficult problem is presented when we 
turn from commercial relationships to what are com- 
monly called social questions. Here there is a real 
and well-founded diversity of public opinion, both as 
to the goal to be attained by legislation and as to the 
means to be taken to attain it. It is argued, there- 
fore, that in respect to these questions the local state 
governments should be left free to take such action 
as public opinion in each state thinks wise and ex- 
pedient. The mere passage of prohibitory legislation, 


if SEEMS to be part of our human fate to be 


whether by state or federal government, never 
very far. Laws must be enforced; and the 
ence of several other amendments has brough 
to us the difficulty of enforcing federal laws 
the sympathetic co6dperation of state officia 
without the support of public opinion in the loc 
munity. Moreover, the effective protection 0) 
who are technically called children is, as th 
York World has forcefully pointed out, not m 
question of prohibiting their labor, but of supp! 
ing the prohibition with an elaborate series ¢ 
visions looking to the education of the child and 
support of destitute mothers. ‘These necessai 
plementary provisions are not at present witl 
competence of the federal government; an 
argued that any immediate advantage that migh 
from the adoption of a higher standard of chil 
legislation by the federal government, would be 
by the absence of the further regulations whic 
the separate states could put into effect. 

The above arguments from principle ar 
strengthened in the minds of their proponents 
fact that, within a brief period of some twelye 
marked progress has been made in child labor | 
tion by the individual states. With but few exc 
all the states now have a fourteen-year limit fo: 
in factories and a sixteen-year limit for w 
dangerous trades; so that while there is still 
need for further legislation with respect to age 
night work, hours of labor, physical fitness, et 
situation is vastly improved over what it was 
Senator Beveridge first started the campaig 
federal legislation. 

In general, the strong argument of those w 
pose the pending amendment bears upon the 
mental principle of local self-government or 
rule. “It is well to have good government, 
Lord Morley, “‘it is better to have self-goyernt 
and the possible extent of self-government, it n 
observed, is to a certain degree in indirect ra 
the size of the community. When electoral di 
become as large as are those for members of Co 
the amount of actual self-government diminis 
proportion. This may be accepted as unayoid: 
matters which, by their nature, do not admit 0 
regulation; it should be guarded against on all 
occasions. Of recent years there has been a tei 
to centralize political power in Washington, 
because of the convenience of getting a sing 
passed for the whole country and partly beca' 
the authority with which laws of the federal 
ment have been supposed to be invested. Th 
dency, if permitted to continue, will in time } 
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the state governments. It is a good place to 


pre. 
the other hand, the advocates of the proposed 
ment in like manner base their case upon poli- 
rinciple and practical considerations. Upon the 
pf political principle they argue that the United 
has now become one country with economic and 
‘interests which cut across state lines and make 
{ theory of states’ rights more and more of an 
ly. These interests demand uniform legislation 
ly as a means of promoting the welfare of the 
t as a whole, but as a means of protecting one 
\gainst injury from the neglect of another state 
(sure up to the proper standard. The protection 
ang persons against harmful conditions of labor, 
‘gued, is of such vital importance to the entire 
) that it will not do to set up against it an ab- 
political theory which has long outlived the 
il conditions under which it was formulated. 
e contests the necessity of the elaborate code 
eral legislation regulating interstate commerce 
¢s not contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
tin. Why stickle at the regulation of child labor, 
some selfish interest be involved? 
| practical considerations advanced in favor of 
1endment bear upon the neglect of the states to 
uws measuring up to the federal standard of 
) che inadequate enforcement of such laws as exist 
t: ineficiency of maintaining forty-eight separate 
istrative bureaus which duplicate one another in 
¢ to their functions and which are in most cases 
athe standard of the federal bureau in respect 
jonnel. If the pending amendment is defeated, 
: every reason to believe that the shortage of 
vyhich our new immigration policy will probably 
s:bout, will lead employers to bring even greater 
je upon state legislatures to prevent the passage 
\e restrictive legislation. 
sor the popular objections that have been raised 
n the amendment since it has been before the 
t, Dr. John A. Ryan effectively disposes of a 
D of them in his recent article in the Catholic 
1 Two objections in particular seem greatly 
vtked. If, it is argued, the federal government 
Iwed to regulate child labor, it will go on to 
lie education, public morals, our daily diet, and 
th. To which the answer seems to be, why 
3 hese bridges until we come to them? Why 
arm at what Congress will do in the future 
it cannot do the thing unless the people them- 
“authorized it to do it? And there is nothing 
vending amendment which either gives Congress 
Wer now, or creates the necessity of giving 
B'ss the power in the future, to undertake the 
h) regulation of matters which public opinion 
asc day believes should remain within the 
r 


| of the several states. 
h second main objection appears to be based 


upon the assumption that if the proposed power be 
entrusted to Congress that body will abuse its power. 
It seems that Congress is in bad standing just now, 
and while no one is prepared to come forward with a 
brief in favor of the state legislatures, there is, ap- 
parently, a feeling that it is better to leave well enough 
alone. On that point, however, it is pertinent to 
observe that the two federal child labor laws, passed 
under the commerce power and the taxing power 
respectively, were, during the brief period of their 
operation, not generally regarded as unreasonable, 
and were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court solely upon technical constitutional grounds. 
On the whole, with perhaps one striking exception, the 
record of Congress in respect to social legislation has 
been a good one, and compares more than favorably 
with the laws passed by the individual states. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that quite a number of state laws 
which of recent years have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court on the ground of their 
general unreasonableness (technically, on the ground 
of being lacking in due process of law) would never 
have been passed by Congress had that body been 
competent to legislate upon the subject. 

Such, in brief, are the main points which it seems to 
the writer can be validly urged pro and con. Un- 
happily the task of weighing one side against another 
and reaching a well-considered conclusion is consider- 
ably impeded by the preposterous arguments advanced 
against the amendment from the camp of its oppo- 
nents and by the political naiveté of many of its ad- 
vocates. One who believes in the general principle 
of local self-government in social matters may hesitate 
to line up with those who are opposing the amendment 
for reasons little better than that Congress will pre- 
vent little Mary from helping mother with the dishes 
after dinner or little Johnnie from bringing in wood 
from the wood pile; while one who has no scruples 
in respect to states’ rights in this particular matter 
may, nevertheless, feel that he does not care to join 
in the company of those who appear to be ready to 
entrust every other social problem to the federal gov- 
ernment. At any rate, while we are trying to make 
up our minds upon the question, it would be well for 
us to keep our national temper and not treat this issue 
as if it were another Eighteenth Amendment. 


Greek Rooms: The Museum 


Dead, dead—mouths wet with wine from this cup, 
Limbs oiled from this vase, eyes that looked up 
Into this mirror, once water bright; 
This brooch on a breast breathless in night. 


Polish the mirror, pour wine in the urn, 
Pour oil in the lamp and let it burn, 
Set the wheels of the chariot seething, 
Put the brooch at the throat of the breathing. 


Marie Luures. 
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THE GLOOMY DEAN’S NIGHTMARE 


By G. K. CHESTERTON | 


HEN the Dean of St. Paul’s wrote in the 

London Evening Standard, suggesting that 

Rome rules the politics of all her children and 
the priests drive voters before them like sheep, he 
was certainly most amazingly unlucky in the moment 
he selected for saying so. 

It was in the middle of the General Election, which 
turned entirely upon the argument about Protection 
and Free Trade. Nobody out of a madhouse could 
maintain for a moment that Rome dictates any policy 
whatever about Protection and Free Trade. Nobody 
could pretend that she even supports any policy about 
Protection and Free Trade. Nobody could pretend 
that there is anything anywhere that could be called 
a Catholic policy on the subject. Not the Dean 
himself, in his darkest and most melodramatic imagina- 
tions, supposes that the phrase whispered (or rather 
hissed) by the Pope in the ear of the King, during 
the royal visit to Rome, consisted solely of the two 
words ‘Tariff Reform.” Even he would not believe 
that the sealed orders, carried by all the Jesuits who 
are disguised as cabmen and costermongers, are 
merely recommendations to tax tinned salmon but not 
American bacon. ‘They have some more terrible pur- 
pose than that; at any rate it is hard to believe that 
they have no purpose but that. Similarly, on the 
other hand, few have held that Cobden was a Car- 
dinal and a Papal Legate, even in disguise, or that 
the Cobden Club consisted entirely of foreign priests. 
It would almost seem as if the English people were 
capable, after all, of starting some movements with- 
out the assistance of foreign priests. It is doubtless 
a depressing thought to the English patriot that he 
can to this extent act independently of the Italian 
priest; but so it would seem to be. Anyhow, if the 
Italian priest is indeed driving his English flock be- 
fore him into the polling-booth and the lobby, might 
we respectfully inquire which polling-booth and which 
lobby? Even people so drugged and drunken with a 
fanatical superstition as ourselves must have some 
glimmmering of what we have to be fanatical for; 
and even slaves who can only do as they are told 
may be pardoned some curiosity about what they are 
told to do. 

The truth is, of course, that the Dean, all his 
nonsense apart, has hit on a particular point about 
which the facts quite glaringly contradict him. Of 
the two other great religious groups in England, the 
Anglican and the Nonconformist, it might be roughly 
and approximately maintained that they correspond 
to two political parties. It probably is true that nearly 
all Nonconformists are Free Traders. If it is not 
true that all Anglicans are Protectionists, it probably 


is true that the majority belong to the party m 
less favorable to Protection. Many of the able 
most sincere High Church leaders have indee 
Liberals; as nobody will forget who remembe 
great and generous personality of Henry Scot 
land. A few Anglicans are Radicals; a very 
few Dissenters are Tories. But taking the ma 
bulk over the whole country, and especially the 
countryside, I fancy it would be found that ( 
and Chapel largely corresponded to Conseryati 
Liberal. But of the few Catholics dotted her 
there nobody could possibly say that they wer 
servative or Liberal. They would have the 
varied kind of politics, because they would be th 
varied kind of people. Every man who has ki 
about the world knows that the real peculiar 
Catholicism is that it may turn up anywhere 
most incongruous social types. We are not sur 
if a billiard-marker or a music-hall acrobat is a 
olic, though we might be faintly surprised if he 
a Baptist; we are not surprised if a scavenger 
ratcatcher is a Catholic, though we might be 
were a Theosophist. ‘Their political traditior 
equally varied as they are traceable to Jacobiti 
the English squires or the Irish exiles or to conti 
travel and culture or to the new distributism fo 
by Leo XIII. They are emphatically not a pc 
party, even as the Church of England or the 
Churches are political parties. They are the 
religious group who are not what Dean Inge 
cially accuses them of being. . 
I have a difficulty in dealing with the Dean's p 
about foreign priests and the imperialism of the 
the same sort of difficulty I should have if he 
on in the same strain to denounce the French for 
horrible habit of eating frogs or their persistent 
of saying “parly-voo.” But there is one sugg 
in the same connection of which I should like to 
word, because it concerns one of my own po 
ideals which he seeks to set in opposition to my 
ious ideals. He says that every nation now insi 
national independence; and that the idea of a 
empire of religion is inconsistent with this. Ne 
it happens, I do really believe in nationalism, 
supported a good many nations when they were 
ing on their independence a long time before the 
got it. . | 
I have a somewhat better right to call 1 
sympathetic with nationalist sentiment than the 
of St. Paul’s, who can only describe Ireland | 
rodent ulcer poisoning the political life of | 
Britain” (being turned into an ulcer, of cours 
clusively by the ingenuity of the Church) an 
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h deprived Poland of the benefits of the benev- 
of Bismarck. To write thus both of Ireland 
sland is to have a curious sensibility to the cause 
‘ions struggling to be free. As for the pleasing 
hor of the ulcer, it is possible that many of us 
be of so alien a consistency as to poison an 
‘yho devoured us alive; but it is also possible 
ve should not put the blame of the poisoning 
“upon ourselves, but partly upon the ogre. It 
jible that if the Dean were about to be eaten by 
‘zon, he might anticipate disagreeing with the 
11, not merely in opinion. Similarly if England 
xen swallowed up by Prussian Imperialism, and 
« into one of the states of Germany, I am happy 
ceve that England would for a long time after- 
¢ have obstructed the process of digestion, and 
ied to be, if not an ulcer, at any rate a rodent. 
wild be very sorry to think that Prussia would 
suffered no gnawing pains after such a meal, just 
n exceedingly glad that Prussia died of indiges- 
“ter partaking (in the graceful Prussian phrase) 
| sacramental body of Poland. It follows that 
‘e no way surprised that England also, having 
mited in the case of Ireland the same brutal 
ity of eating Christian nations alive, found her- 
‘fering from sensations that were rather rodent. 
y7 is the imperial leviathian that can vomit up 
Jaah while both the man and the fish are still 


f and apparently complains, that the same 
( 


| 

f is our real superiority to Prussia, for in 
se of Poland and Prussia the man lived and the 
ir died. But I only touch on these topics here 
hw that I am not indifferent to the notion of na- 
pendence: possibly not so indifferent as the 
1 But when I say I am a nationalist, what is 
involved in nationalism? I take it that the 
i, difference between Prussianism and nationalism 
4} Prussianism cares only for Prussia, or the par- 
i nation in question playing the part of Prussia, 
i. nationalism cares for nations. Nationalism 
lis some general ideal of justice about nations. 
Sh claiming its independence appeals to some 
lid law of nations, just as a man claiming his 
it appeals to some implied idea of the rights of 
| Therefore, to have nationalism as I understand 
Galism, it is absolutely necessary to have some 
ilam of moral code common to all the nations. 
? eason why Prussianism would tend to produce 
uiirchy of annexation is that there is no common 
‘4ty in such a world to which anyone can appeal; 
"is no test or standard by which nations can be 
din their national rights. One patch of Europe 
j ave the Prussian philosophy and claim that a 
* f supermen can drive mere men like monkeys; 
tle may have the Bolshevist philosophy and be- 
is a war against property everywhere would 
| 


‘ proletarians everywhere; another may have 
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the Pacifist philosophy and hold that invasion and 
injustice should be tolerated everywhere, and so on. 
There is no common code because there is no common 
creed. It seems unnecessary to draw the moral. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary passage in the 
article is that in which he declares that Protestantism 
has found itself; and found itself very “flexible.” It 
would be more accurate to say that Protestantism has 
found itself out. It is not finding newer and freer 
ways or saying the same thing; it is saying the op- 
posite thing. Suppose I were to walk into the Dean’s 
house and abuse him for pampering his servants and 
ruining their characters with laxity and luxury. And 
suppose, having gone out in a fine frenzy, I were to 
come back in half an hour and start reviling him for 
his horrid cruelty in starving them and scourging 
them with a cat-o’nine tails. Would the Dean ad- 
mire my flexibility? Would he say, with a con- 
gratulatory smile, that I had found myself? Yet 
that is exactly what we did when we started the 
Protestant Reformation by complaining of the soft- 
ness of Mariolatry, and prayers for the dead, only to 
turn round today complaining of the hardness in any 
admission of the Fall or the final judgment. The 
truth is that the real original Protestantism is dead on 
the day that its friends call it flexible. Its founders 
called it inflexible. They only valued it because it 
was inflexible. A thing like the Calvinist cosmic 
theory could not bend; it could only break; and it has 
broken. It was known to be stiff; but was found to 
be brittle. 

The truth is that this failure of Protestantism is a 
fact quite apart from any faith in the truth of Cath- 
olicism. Unless I am much mistaken, it will soon be 
recorded as a fact by historians who are in no possible 
sense Catholics. A historian does not now need to be a 
Catholic in order to say that the Popish plot was a mis- 
take, or that the story of the Warming Pan was a mis- 
take. In the same cold and solid and objective sense, I 
suspect, it will soon be admitted that the whole six- 
teenth-century movement of disruption was a mistake. It 
was a mistake even from the merely modern standpoint; 
for it moved in the very opposite direction from the 
modern movement. Protestantism was not even movy- 
ing towards modern humanitarianism; it was moving 
away from it. It was worse than the Church it sup- 
planted, not merely by the standards of that Church, 
but by the standards of later things, of the Declaration 
of Independence or the French Revolution. If the 
Revolution was an advance, the Reformation was a 
retrogression. In a word, even from the standpoint 
of any decently humane heathen, it was not an im- 
proved form of Christianity. A scientific secular his- 
torian, writing a hundred years hence, will probably 
no longer pretend that the Reformation gave us an 
improved form of Christianity, any more than a Whig 
historian will pretend now that William of Orange 
saved us from a Warming Pan or a plot to burn 
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London. ‘The historian need be no more of a Cath- 
olic than Gibbon. He may be not only secular, but 
secularist. But what he will be saying by that time 
about the sixteenth-century transition will most prob- 
ably be more or less like this— 

“This movement arising in the relatively barbaric 
north, notably in Germany, and accepted for a time 
by one or two of the more civilized northern com- 
mercial states, was clearly in substance a reaction to- 
ward barbarism. It was obviously a revolt of the 
more savage and sombre parts of Christianity against 
the more happy and humane parts. It was a revolt of 
the Old Testament against the New. It was a revolt 
of Hell against Purgatory. It was the revolt of an 
almost Moslem masculinity in Knox or Milton against 
the higher feminism of the cult of the Virgin. It was 
almost avowedly a revolt of ugliness against beauty; 
and especially against art. The difference of note can 
be detected in a thousand things, from the bleak and 
scornful Poor Laws that blew like an east wind over 
the ruins of the houses of charity for the poor, to any 
trifle of terminology like that of the Puritan who only 
spoke of “The Lord’ with awe, where the Catholic 
had spoken of ‘Our Lord’ with affection. Whatever” 
(the rationalist historian might proceed) ‘whatever 
the Christian superstition had gathered of culture and 
courtesies and the responsibilities of rule and the broad 
sense of the brotherhood of many nations, these icono- 
clasts selected for hatred and devoted to destruction. 
Whatever it had retained of Hebraic tribalism, of 
pessimistic panic, of sabbaths like savage taboos, of 
triumphs like savage slave-raids, these reformers dug 
out of the foundations where they had been hidden 
and set up in the market-place to be adored. Whatso- 
ever things were tender, whatsoever things were mag- 
nanimous, whatsoever things were mellowed by 
charity as by a sacred doubt, they did their best to 
desecrate; whatsoever things were repulsive, whatso- 
ever things were disheartening, whatsoever things 
were crude and cruel, they did their best to exalt; they 
gathered the wheat into bundles and burned it, and 
stored the tares up in the barns. Those of us who 
hold that the Christian superstition will perish, if it 
be only in favor of other superstitions, must recognize 
this strange movement as the beginning of the end. 
For these it will be the thing that stripped the super- 
stition of its artistic raiment and its human flesh and 
revealed its bones; a grinning and grisly skeleton. 
For those who believe Christianity to be no super- 
stition, but the religion that remains (and it must be 
confessed that it still shows every sign of remaining) 
it may well be enough to say of the survival of that 
creed that if it survived the sixteenth century it can 
survive anything; that it must indeed have a strange 
vitality if it can still be loved or respected by anybody, 
after so crushing an exposure, or so cruel a parody, 
as the Protestant Reformation.” 

That is how a historian of the future might write 


on the mere facts of history, without belie 
Catholicism, without believing in Christianity, 1 
believing in Christ, without believing in God, ' 
how he very probably will write, when the free 
need no longer make any pretence of being a F 
ant, any more than of being a Monophysite or ; 
mon. ‘That is how anybody will be free to writ 
this particular heresy has taken its place with tl 
dred heresies of history, and humanitarians h 
motive for claiming a sentimental continuity 
something so different from themselves. 

Anybody wishing to argue rationally about ar 
will avoid using the word Protestant, except 
period of rigid and real Protestantism, and y 
turally refer to all the subsequent schools of ¢ 
by names that convey some notion of what they 
We shall call the Dean of St. Paul’s a Eugeni 
Evolutionist, a supporter of mechanical birth c 
a supporter of capitalism against trade unions 
on, but we shall gain nothing by calling him a P 
ant, and he will gain nothing by being one. 
already quite free in the modern world to h 
these more or less anti-Christian sentiments, m 
which would have been repudiated quite as m 
Protestants as by Catholics. He is free to be; 
thinker, or what is called a freethinker; but th: 
of free thought does not denounce Rome for P 
ant reasons, but for directly anti-Protestant re 
It does not denounce Rome for neglecting salyat 
faith but for recognizing salvation by faith; n 
denying that Providence predestines men to per 
but for admitting that perdition is possible at all. 
if anyone says there is a continuous purpose in P. 
antism as a protest against Rome, even if the p 
contradicts itself every hour, he has brought the 
startling and sensational support to the Cz 
claim. What conceivable continuous purpose 
there be, which was for ever saying yes and n 
swearing black was white to injure one solitary i 
tion, unless it were the purpose of the father c 
fighting forever against the truth? 


Of Certain Poets 


Our words were gathered when the day was young, 
Words tasting of white apples, with a hint ) 
Of frosty mornings and the chilly glint 

Of eastern light. Our songs were never sung 

To swift arpeggios, but to deep chords, wrung 
From silence, difficult as walls of flint. 

We seek words scentless but for pungent mint — 

That leaves its cool clean fragrance on the tongu 


! 
ft 
} 
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) 
Let others pick the rich fruit hanging low, 
Ripened and soft, that knows too much of sun, | 
And drops from branches shaken by a sound. 
No words that lie forgotten on the ground 
With meanings easily and quickly won 
Can satisfy the hunger that we know. 


Loretta RocH 


;uary 18, 1925 


| eA Friar 


Barefooted, in his hood and cloak of brown, 
Mounted upon his burro’s chubby back, 

_ Begging for pious alms to fill his sack, 
The old Franciscan starts at dawn for town. 

_ Behind him sounds the early belfry down 
To call to Mass the faithful in his track; 
The summons floats afar into the wrack 

Of pink and golden clouds, the dawning’s crown. 


| 


| 
| 


» His breviary at his elbow tucked away, 

| His rosary rattling heavily with his sway, 

_ He reckons that his givers shall not lag; 
And hearkens, as he paces down the road, 

_ Between the burro’s braying for the load, 

The wind that whistles through his empty bag. 


JULIAN DEL CASAL. 


Naught But the Admonition 


Naught but the admonition 
Of being good and true, 
And the far road shines in a white tradition 
_ Beneath a sky more blue. 


The years that now are over 

_ Sweep our memories away 

‘Nl On time’s forgetful breath. . . . O Poet-Lover, 
_ But songs speak thy griefs today! 


Lo, the nights are full of dreaming; 

In the darkness soft and still 

‘There are wings as of dream-doves gleaming, 
| There are thoughts day cannot kill. 


‘Have pity on the saddest 
| Of all thy loves gone by... 
O Poet... pluck thy gladdest 


From the rose-vine breathing nigh. 


i 


/Naught but the admonition 
| Of being good and true, 
And the far road shines in a white tradition 
| Beneath a sky more blue. 


Micuet GALLIANO CANCIO. 


| “Prosatsmos Tristes 


Buildings, great buildings that upset the clouds— 
Bitldings, the mighty buildings of New York! 
Outside as grey as is the mood I bear; 

Inside as dark as my true sorrow is. 

On high the Elevated roars along 

With scattering of clamor and of smoke; 
Beneath, the Subway plies with toiling gnomes 
Threading the hollows of old Samson’s town. 
Dollars on every side and stolid girls 

Who move without expression swiftly by; 

And my dear home so far away forgot; 

And patient at her window there, my love. 


Gustavo SANCHEZ GALARRAGA. 
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POEMS OF CUBA 


TRANSLATED BY THOMAS WALSH 


My Verse 


My verse is as a wave of heaven that goes 
With healing o’er the mortal sea of woes. 


It is a message full of lofty thought 
Amid expiring sorrows bound and caught. 


It is a comfort and a hope that spreads 
Where evil rules in clouds of woes and dreads. 


It is a perfume breathing benison 
For bending heads and broken hearts upon. 


It is a mighty torch on high installed 
With blaze of sapphire, ruby, emerald. 


It is the swallow, swan and thrush that sing 
With nightingale, the heralds of the spring. 


It is the music of the tuneful lyre 
That trembles love of loves unto desire. 


It is a god of mercies, god of song, 
Of passions infinite and joyance long! 


ArTurRO CLaAvijo ‘TISSEUR. 


eAn Arab Tale 


They tell the story in the little town 
In Araby, that a poor minstrel strayed 
Around the streets as on his lute he played, 
And plucked at every heart and bosom brown. 
Content to wander, wearing the light crown 
Of art to touch and sing the lays he made, 
Ballads of love and tales of hope betrayed, 
And chants that rang with life and brave renown. 


But at the dawning of one wintry morn 
They found the minstrel’s body stretched forlorn, 
His broken lute against his bosom, dead; 
The poor folk whispered—‘ ’I'was the Moorish maid— 
Her merchant father this destruction played, 
And heaped this ruin on our poet’s head.” 


F. Dominco PErREz. 


Samsara 


To live, to love, 
To joy, to feel, 
To weep, to laugh 
And to despair; 
Then to repent, 

To fall and sin, 

To rise again 

And then relapse. 
Amid your sorrow 
To fight with pleasure; 
To take your cross, 
To experience love— 
To grow old— 

To die—oh, Light! 


Luis RoprRiguEZ EmBIt. 
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BANCEL LA FARGE, MURAL PAINTER 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


of the work of Bancel La Farge 

at the Anderson Galleries are 
the impressive cartoons described in 
the catalogue as “‘portions of mosaic 
decoration executed in the sanctuary 
of chapel, ‘St. Charles - College, 
Catonsville, Maryland.” The fore- 
word of the catalogue emphasizes the 
fact, that ‘‘we are seeing the working 
of Mr. La Farge’s artistic mind 
toward a completed design to be ex- 
ecuted in a different medium, namely, 
mosaic. It would be as unfair to 
judge these compositions as complete 
artistic productions as it would be to 
judge of the effect of an orchestral 
symphony from a paraphrase on the 
piano. We can feel their power, and 
the lofty imagination of the artist.” 

The cartoons scarcely need this ex- 
planatory reminder; as their dignity, 
breadth of execution and solemn 
beauty are quite apparent; and in the 
enhancement of mosaic they must be 
to a high degree impressive. The 
apse contains an heroic-size figure of 
the Blessed Virgin between kneeling 
angels; beneath this the inscription— 
Salve Radix Salve Porta ex qua 
Mundo Lux est orta. On _ the 
sanctuary arch within a circle is de- 
picted the Blessed Trinity, the crucified Christ in the 
arms of God the Father, with the Dove of the Holy 
Spirit; the circle supported by heroic figures—a com- 
position of power and deep beauty! 

The seven screen paintings, which make up a notable 
portion of the exhibition, are fine examples of Mr. 
La Farge’s understanding of certain basic aesthetic 
principles, combined with a sympathetic and accurate 
observation of nature in her endless moods. 

Dogwoods and Rapids is a delightful example of 
this accuracy of perception combined with what the 
Chaucerians called “glamorie’’—the spirit of elusive 
beauty. The deep gold ground with the two water- 
falls in airy perspective, the high light on the swirls 
of the rapids and the delicate dogwood blossoms 
against the gold produce a happy harmony of color. 
Falling Maple Leaves—an idyl of autumn in flame, 
and delicate turquoise tints, with its brilliant trees in 
amber October haze is equally beautiful, while Willow 
and River exhibits a highly poetical treatment of a 
wintry scene—the new moon above ice-edged blue 


Poors werk o in the exhibition 
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waters; and drooping jy 
branches seen against a mottlec 
In The Salmon Pool, a fou 
screen, the fish leaping above 
rushing water, witness in their 
ful drawing to the accurate e 
the sportsman, as well as to th 
light of the artist, in their bri 
color; and the trout paintin, 
gouache are equally fine. In 
machene Belle and Queen of 
Waters, the two shining fish, on 
ning with the line, are executed 
great vigor. . 
The decorative panels and 
mantels, as well as the screen: 
hibit a most felicitous and 
sense of color—only to be exp 
in a son of John La Farge. Tt 
chanting decoration, entitled 
Rain, is reproduced on the coy 
the catalogue, but black and - 
can scarcely convey its char 
spring idyl, surcharged with a 
blossom sweetness and thund 
vernal light, the diffused saffron 
that edges the storm cloud. 
graceful female figure in the 
ground in her yellowish dray 
and veil swirling in the storm 
might be Spring herself as she s 
in the silver-pointed rain amon; 
amorini. Back of her opens a landscape full o 
spirit of romance; a kind of fairy sophisticatic 
which the mingling lights add their enhancement 
Mr. La Farge is also represented in the exhil 
by mural paintings now at the Brooklyn Museur 
two cartoons for a mosaic decoration in the chap 
St. Charles College, Catonsville, Maryland, an 
photographs of wall paintings in the Church 0 
Blessed Sacrament, Providence, Rhode Island. 
This exhibition which opened on February 5; 
will continue until March, is the first ever held b 
National Society of Mural Painters, and its impor 
to artists and students, as well as to the general p 
can scarcely be over-estimated. In the United ‘ 
the art of mural decoration, so conditioned, yet 4 
ing of endless variation, is only beginning to entet 
its Own. ‘ 
In viewing the collection of cartoons and fin 
paintings, most of them designed to fill a part) 
space in a certain building, the relativity of thi 
lightful art must be kept in mind; and by an eff 
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magination these isolated drawings and sectional 
‘ations must be fitted into the arch, panel or frieze 
vhich they were intended. 
‘aurice Denis’s ‘“‘four cartoons for glass in Curé 
; at St. Marguerite,” as the catalogue describes 
|, are among the outstanding offerings of the ex- 
on; and of these his Nativity is remarkable not 
for its adaptation in line and grouping to the 
| of leaded glass—but for its symbolism and deep 
ual feeling which 
2 a vision of the 
as some early 
rentine painter 
: have beheld it; 
'to the lovely and 
cant feature of 
‘tle lamb curled up 


er around which 
St. Joseph, the 
erds, musicians, 
two children in 
Communion garb. 
ne Crucifixion the 
is supine beneath 
avior; the angels 
‘ngitudinal §swift- 
1 groups bring con- 
jn. Mary, alone 
(Se to the 
? Figure. This 
(n with the Last 
fr has two side 
containing, one 
turé d’Ars, the 
| St. Margaret 
t Alacoque. 
y different in feel. 
ut equally devo- 
ain a grave and 
). manner are 
¢ Besnard’s eight 
Cns for the chapel 
tk; noble in draw: 
d exhibiting pro. 
« devotion to the 


in: the Savior’s 
} 


, 


} 


a fresco executed in the Villa Razzolini, Florence, 
while showing the effect of the post-impressionists, in 
his starkness of line and rejection of accessories, still 
hold a calm, primitive beauty of their own. And their 
violets and ashen greys convey a spiritual message; as 
of suffering and release into the mystical tonalities of 
the unseen world. 

Here, too, is Carl Schmitt’s Nativity, all flame and 
blue—pure decoration on a single plane, the figures of 
the worshippers center- 
ing about the tiny baby 
head of the Savior. 
Carl Lella’s very beau- 
tiful Adam and Eve is 
noticeable for its depth 
and richness of color, 
conveyed in the blue 
peacock, and in the red- 
dish flesh of Adam and 
in the strong and vital 
hues of the mysterious 
Tree. 

Of a less obvious 
symbolism and of a 
quiet and _ significant 
beauty, is Lichtenauer’s 
Vision of Truth, with a 
suggestion of El Greco 
in the elongated figures. 
And the passage from 
this painting to the 
Arabian Nights world 
of Duncan Smith is 
from the imaginative 
realm of ideas to bril- 
liant color for its own 
sake. The Enchanted 
Tower with its pink 
mountains, _turquoise- 
shadowed lake, its 
dragons and horsemen 
and fantastic rocks is 
reminiscent of the im- 
aginary landscapes of 
the old masters; with 
the added element of 


ced Savior, who MavONae the fairy tale. 


' pears in the market-place, in the death chamber, 
hospital among the simple French folk; and to 
ture of Christ, benign and compassionate, the 
ét lifts his new-born child. 

aolic religious art, though neglected in France 
# seventeenth century, has its brilliant modern 
nts; and this revival of religious expression is 
Ring to these shores. The outlook for the future 
“at, if American artists can sufficiently enter into 
‘tit of the Catholic tradition. Gardner Hale’s 
®18 of the birth, life and death of St. Julian for 


The Spanish painter, Hermengildo Anglada y 
Camarasa, has a small room to himself; and his gor- 
geous Campesinos de Gaudia, reproduced in the cata- 
logue of the mural paintings, on a dull February day, 
surely makes glad the heart with its crimsons and 
emeralds, and glitter and haze of gold and rose and 
triumphant blues; as if Spain herself had entered some 
elysium of her gayest memories. 

Puvis de Chavannes’s noble cartoons for the dome 
of the Pantheon should be studied by all aspiring young 
artists in this difficult field; where the non-essential 
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or the trivial cannot obtrude; and where the scale of 
human feeling and endeavor becomes large and im- 
personal. The great French master in these cartoons 
shows his well-known characteristics—the almost ab- 
stract simplicity of line, the profoundly human traits 
and gestures—suggestive, indeed, more of an older 
and calmer humanity than ours; the sensation his 
figures convey of peace, resembling the peace of sculp- 
ture; and the beautiful composition which is always 
his, organic and inevitable. 

Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, the Honorary President 
of the National Society of Mural Painters, is repre- 
sented by his fine studies for pendentives to the central 
dome in the courthouse at Youngstown, Ohio; by six 
studies for the public library, Detroit; and two for 
the senate chamber of the state capitol of Minnesota, 
and many other studies and sketches, all showing his 
vigorous and noble handling of such themes and his 
essentially American spirit—broad, free from hamper- 
ing subtleties and, in the best meaning of the word, 
popular. He is a pioneer in this field in the United 
States, and every American owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for his public-spirited service of art. 


The elder La Farge’s figures of Adoration are 
with the Angel of the Sun, the property of the B 
lyn Museum; designed for the Paulist Church 
years ago. Side by side with the frescoes and car 
of religious art are Arthur Covey’s splendid d 
for decorations in the offices of the Kohler. Com 
Kohler, Wisconsin; Tapping a Cupola and Pe 
a Mold, epics in brilliant color and composition, ¢ 
great theme of American labor. This is as it s 
be—for until art lightens the burdens of labor 
labor supports art and keeps unobscured art’s gi 
star, religion, our sky-scrapers will be built in 
and in vain our furnaces will redden the skies. 

The Mural Exhibition at the Brooklyn Muse 
a great aesthetic achievement, but in its signif 
for the art ideals of the future it is much more 
this; pointing the way, indeed, to that new era 
the artist and the man of affairs will again be asc 
and as vitally united in their common interests as 
were in the days when a da Vinci did not think 
neath his genius to plan for municipal welfare 
Cellini graced daily life with his incomparable 
cellars! 


AVEDUKE AND AMES 


By GEORGE 


TANDING in the middle of the room, where 
S the shadows flung by the bronze desk-lamp were 

duller than cigarette ashes, he looked approv- 
ingly at the bust of Gautier that drowsed on the 
mantelpiece. Next he blinked at a volume of his own 
poems, bound in green levant by Carré, which 
gleamed like a familiar window among the books in 
the corner. Yes—there was absolutely no doubt of 
it—he’d just finished the best thing he had ever done. 
Possibly a masterpiece. It had the charm of aged dis- 
tances, the sharp carmine of romance as once romance 
had been. He, George Aveduke, had written. 

He went over the table and fingered the manv- 
script lovingly. It was the choicest fruit of a long 
and solitary imaginative voyage. Or perhaps it was 
the shining centre of his dreaming in the land of 
Oriental saga and despair. 

The page to which he turned read like this— 

‘Then in that winter when the fathers of the people 
rode homeward from their long wars against the 
Kishnu, it seemed to their Prince that his bride was 
everywhere, everywhere, calling. Her voice was in 
the lisp of fluttering small grey birds that skimmed 
the mauve grass of the plain. It was on the wind that 
stalked ruthless over the heads of giant firs. And the 
silent snowflakes that stirred out of heaven were 
tender with her silence. ‘Inger, Inger, my beloved!’ 
all things seemed to say, until the Prince was half 
dead with hunger for the beauty of her face. 


N. SHUSTER 


‘But the snowflakes fell more and more thickly 
the mauve grass, the dark trails, the firs. Day 
twilight because of them, and the twilight 
ermine. Against the pulsing mass of whitenes 
horsemen shrouded their faces, longed for home 
trusted their beasts whose eyes were rimmed 
grisly ice. Even the clank of swords in the bat 
iron sheathes was dulled by the tumbling storm. 

‘All the while the Prince was on fire with the er 
echo of his lady’s call. Now he spurred his hors 
till the haunches of the bewildered steed 
sprinkled with gems of ruby ice. Then again he le 
behind, raising himself in the stirrups to listen 
ously. And through the muffled music of the 
there came the eternal summons of love. | 

“That night the horsemen huddled themselve 
gether for sleep. A few knapsacks were consum 
a hurried, fitful blaze that stared into the dusky 1 
ness of the world as a passionate heart might | 
to the wheels of life. A hundred knotty hands 
half as many cramped faces, clutched at the wa 
One of the horses neighed. But all the whil 
Prince stood apart, with his back to the glow 
searched the infinite grey night. 

When in the morning the fathers of the f 
rose from their sleep, the great plain was white. 
themselves shook off fluffy bundles, like polar 
when they got on their feet and staggered again 
fierceness of the burning cold. But the Princ 
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irise, and when at last they found him, the sight 
too much for their eyes. 

‘or there—he in his dress of battle, she in a 
it and silvery court gown, with sandals of gold— 
‘he Prince and his beloved, dead, in each others’ 


” 


reduke dropped the manuscript and thrust his 
is into his pockets with a feeling of exquisite 
jaction. This was finis and time to make merry. 
because there was nothing better worth doing in 
iene circumstances, he drank a glass of sherry, 
.ed carefully, and started off to the Marmain 
| That, of course, had little enough in common 
|poetry. Indeed Aveduke’s reflections upon the 
twere never minus a slight shudder. It belonged 
ey to the American age of Victoria. The chairs 
‘black leather. There was steam heat. And the 
swas mostly about good old Marmain and the 
rs she had won, or about the market, the mer- 
j marine, the income tax. Poetry? Not on your 
. Not at the Marmain! 

“rick, brick, and then brick!’ Aveduke grumbled 
Imself as he rounded the block and crossed the 
:. In this city, the whole universe had been baked 
joe solid brick. All else was sternly trampled 
i for the sake of the morose respectability that 
ad money. Brick was the modern pavement of 
yn, Aveduke decided. 

‘ood evening, good evening. How are you!’ he 
Id a little stifly to the half-dozen voices which 
td him from under the Marmain seal embossed 
Vv on a great untanned skin. 

1 


‘Yant to sit in on a game, George?” 
ro tonight, thank you. I’vye—” 

=n Ames, who had simply been courteous, waved 
idulgent hand. If there was anybody on earth 
eike despised, it was Ames. They had known 
hother at good old Marmain. They had been 
untances ever since, by the law of association. 
cirse, Ames, from his thin sandy hair to his wilted 
dls, was everything a poet might logically despise. 
id scrambled up from poverty into a law office 
(vas always out at the heels. He had hung on 
0:d when he couldn’t hang on straight. Nothing 
wy of gossip or personal statistics escaped him. 
€ could presume to tell you instantly how much 
sand Grimes were worth, he could explain in 
a’ why Mrs. Tarkington had flirted with the 
*; but he could not, under any circumstances, 
tand that there was such a thing as romance. 
uithere had been, rather. 
Asduke settled back into a chair. It struck him 
1 that none of these fellows realized what a 
Mcript he had in his rooms. It was even more 
| iat none of them would have budged more than 
‘i if he had realized. 

eard a funny one today,”’ Ames was saying. “In 
“t's about the funniest one I ever heard. You 
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actually wouldn’t believe such things were pulled in 
our time. But I guess the world is always more old. 
fashioned than folks realize. Anyway—” 

‘“Two spades,” growled the man across the table 
from Ames. Then he stopped a yawn with his right 
hand. 

‘Remember old Judge Winthrop who used to give 
the boys at Marmain about twice as much law as 
they'll ever know?” Ames asked quietly. “Everybody 
remembers the Judge, of course!”’ 

In spite of himself Aveduke leaned forward from 
the leather chair. The mere name of the Judge called 
up memories of a benevolent, gracious old man with a 
white goatee and beautiful soft grey eyes. Too beau- 
tiful and soft for this world. They saw the legal 
profession as something which the legal profession 
never is. 

“Well, you know he used to live in the little grey 
house down at the end of Lincoln Street. Darned if 
I don’t believe he picked out that street because of its 
name. Honest and all that sort of thing. It was a 
plain little place with an apple tree scratching up 
against the eaves, and green shutters. Wasn’t worth 
more than a few thousand at the most. Anyhow, 
here’s the point. The Judge’s wife—he used to think 
Martha Washington had nothing on her, I guess— 
got a rosebush from a friend in England. Some sort 
of a blue-blooded rosebush, you know.” 

“By me,” growled the man to the left of Ames at 
his cards. But everybody was listening rather closely 
to the story. Judge Winthrop—they had all thought 
a lot of the old Judge. 

“That rosebush wouldn’t bloom. Summer and 
winter passed over its head without coaxing as much 
as a bud out among its aristocratic thorns. Then came 
the fall when the Judge passed away. Well, darned 
if one lonely rose didn’t begin to show up on that 
bush while he was down on his back. It grew bigger 
and bigger, but the Judge kept on sinking. And then, 
the day of his funeral, that rose went with him in his 
cofin. It must have been waiting for him, that rose 
muSiihave: beeneeanis <4.) 

The game of bridge had come to a halt. Aveduke 
forgot the qualities of Ames, forgot everything else, 
as he listened. 

“Well,” the lawyer continued, “six years went by 
after that, and not another sign of a flower ever ap- 
peared on that bush. Naturally they had expected 
that once it had started blooming it would keep right 
on. ‘They were disappointed. That rose must have 
known what it was up to. Last September, Mrs. 
Winthrop began to fail and it wasn’t many days be- 
fore she kept to her bed. What do you suppose hap- 
pened then? Another bud! Yes, sir, a second rose 
peeped out and ripened on that bush; and when time 
came to tuck the old lady away in her coffin, there 
was a flower to keep her company. And that’s a fact, 
gentlemen!” 
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Ames went on to say that the rosebush had since 
died at the roots. There would be no more flowers. 
Who had imagined there could be? Aveduke won- 
dered. The faces of the four men who hedged in 
the table were meditative. Memories came back to 
them as spring mornings do—memories of the old 
Judge and his vision of a law far removed from the 
petty bickerings of a hard-fisted practice; of days when 
it had seemed that life outside of Marmain College 
would be a kind of crusade; of a hundred boyish pur- 
poses i 
yellow and died. 

But Ames allotted them very little time to reflect 
or grow sentimental. “Some folks say all the beauty’s 
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gone out of life,” he declared. ‘They can’t 
thing in the twentieth century that touches their } 
But those two roses . . . seems to me they 
for the Judge’s life. And for his love. Dar 
never heard of anything to beat that one! } 
Did you?” 

After a while Aveduke got up, came out in 
street, and looked around. A taxi whined — 
brakes. ‘Two very fat women in furs were 
out through the swinging doors of the Philad 
confectionery shop. But Aveduke was blind to 
things, to many other things. He kept repeatin, 
and over to himself in a kind of stagy whisper 
George!” 


OF BOLSHEVISM 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


of Friends have returned from Russia. They 

are thinking people, solidly educated, as one 
expects graduates of the Friends schools to be, people 
engaged in a great work of Christian charity. All are 
emphatic in their opinions concerning the Soviets. 
They are about equally divided for or against the 
present regime. 

The case is typical. Aside from the fact that astute 
agents of the Moscow government are well aware of 
the propaganda value of favorable impressions upon 
members of charitable organizations working in Russia, 
there are many reasons why it is scarcely possible for 
English speaking foreigners, and in particular for Amer- 
icans to attain to any satisfactory measure of direct, 
illuminating communication with the people among 
whom they are working. In consequence Americans 
are very likely to lose sight of the essentials. The 
very argument about the merits or demerits of the 
Soviets is a case in point. In debate or conversation 
the word Soviet almost invariably needs redefini- 
tion. It has nothing to do with communism or Bolshe- 
vism in spite of the inevitable connotation. It means 
simply council. 

A Soviet government means a government by coun- 
cils out of the body of which executive offices, chair- 
men and others are chosen. It is a perfectly feasible 
form of government, and democratic; its great de- 
fect being that it lends itself too easily to minority 
domination, against which, as yet, no safe-guard has 
been found—or sought. 

The village Soviet or council is an ancient institution 
in Russia, not unlike the ‘Town Council of New Eng- 
land or the English County Council; perhaps a sur- 
vival of the Scandinavian Folksthing—a oy of 
the Ruriks. 

With the abdication of the Emperor and mass 
desertions from the front came for a time complete 


O UITE recently, several members of the Society 


paralysis of governmental function. All trans 
tion and communication were disorganized. T 
lack of precedent (the bugbear of bureau 
sabotage of Imperial officials against new maste 
combined to wreck the too highly centralized m 
of government. 

The villages, forced by marauding sold 
danger of shortage of necessities to protective ; 
put powers into the hands of the village council, 
alliances with other villages and sent delega 
county councils; these in turn were represented ir 
or provincial councils, ending in a body of del 
several hundreds strong, sitting at Petrograd 
currently with the Provisional government. Th 
chinery of the Peoples’ Codperative Societies, so. 
developed in Russia, offered an immediate Pat 
organization. 

The Central Soviet at Petrograd was recogniz 
no one as an official body, was resented and abu: 
natives and by foreign observers of the Reyol 
But it held in fact the balance of power. In th 
Revolution when Lenin and Trotzky first atte 
to overthrow the Provisional government by fo 
was the Central Soviet, with the Petrograd r 
garrison, that stopped them. These two | 
politicians at once set to work to control the $ 
Their agents spread through every village; the 
meated town and provincial councils and were 4 
in majority to the Central Soviet, reenforced b 


special Red Guard of armed rill hands 3 


Petrograd factories.. 

Then Lenin and Trotzky struck again, succe 
with the apparent backing of the people sinc! 
controlled the only popular representation. 

Probably no one in America knew very much! 
Soviets until, controlled by a Bolshevist mi) 
they initiated the Red Terror. Americans whe: 
later, and who associated Soviets with the : 
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“ination of all opponents of Lenin’s and Trotzky’s 
7 may well have been agreeably surprised to find 
» oficials with whom they established contact in 
yia to be highly intelligent, polished and courteous 
jand women, and quite naturally set themselves to 
wuse the minds of those at home of prejudice 
ist the Soviets. 

‘oups of necessarily superficial observers will de- 
sce the Soviets; other groups, equally superficial, 
defend the Soviets as a truly representative and 
y cratic institution—both groups completely lost to 
act that it is not the Soviets as such, that matter 
te least, but only the real principles of those who 
101 them. Those real principles matter very 
» ly. 

r reads fairly frequently that ‘‘Soviet Russia 
jlons more of Red principles,” the inference being 
1 ‘Soviet” Russia is becoming less ‘“‘Red’’ and more 
jervative.” To form an opinion which even 
ny approaches accuracy one should be sure that it 
| principle” that is being abandoned and not merely 
iethod.” The party still in control of Russia has 
t.definite principles and is amazingly open-minded 
t methods which change with circumstances. 

Cief and foremost and fundamental is the principle 

\irfare against God—not against Religion, ‘“‘the 
a: of the people’—that is secondary; but definitely 
ist God—recognition and defiance—war. This is 
‘ie statement of a “reactionary,” a ‘“‘clerical,” an 
17 of communist rule. It is a definite first principle 
l own in public speeches and writings of Bolshevist 
d's, an axiom of Bolshevist public schools. This 
Niign is not directed primarily against the Greek 
idox Church, the Catholic Church, nor against 
/nurch in particular or against Religion in general; 
s ot Voltaire’s ‘‘Ecrasez l’Infame’— it is an act of 
fond faith in the existence of God and a declara- 
if war against Him. This keynote of the general 
i¢ Of the actual rulers of Russia is seemingly over- 
ki by everybody outside of Russia but the Pope 
the Orthodox Jews. Attacks on particular 
Tes are viewed with something of complacency by 
soutside of the particular communion under fire. 
s of us understand more nearly and stress more 
tilly the secondary principle of war on property, 
Coitalism, which in Bolsheyist minds approaches 
Urder line between principle and method. I mean 
stale leaders might for a time relax warfare 


civital—never the war on God. 

rls point of capital—which embraces the whole of 
din society—is of course, debatable. It is true 
0 government is wholly satisfactory, and that 
government is top heavy, unwieldly, over com- 
ad and far too costly for what it gives. Every- 
'/ho has to do with production and distribution, 
2 9€s not work unthinkingly, automatically, is con- 
in varying degree of the positive evils of the 
€ upon which our civilization pivots. That there 
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is violent discrepancy between our way of living and 
Christ’s teaching, no one can or wishes to deny. Any 
attempt to approach a solution of these vast problems 
enlists the immediate attention and potential sympathy 
of enormous numbers of men and women who suffer 
under the system. From this point of view one can 
understand the hope that after all Russia may have 
discovered some approach to solution, in the successful 
accomplishment of which mankind may be willing to 
forget the blood and horror which accompanies what 
Maxim Gorky has called “‘a surgical operation, without 
anesthetics, upon the living body of Russia.” But 
blindness is ever the close accompaniment of hope. 
Warfare upon God is a serious matter for all believers 
in God. 

One may not, drawing deductions from the French 
Revolution, safely look upon this fundamental prin- 
ciple as a passing phase. One may not judge the Rus- 
sian case by comparison with apparently similar great 
movements in widely differing peoples. 

The Slav is not the Frenchman; the Slav strongly 
mixed with Mongol, still less. The product, moulded 
by keen Semitic intellects in universal revolt, is perhaps 
unfathomable by the western mind. Not even the best 
of Russian writers have ever been able to interpret 
their people fully and satisfactorily to the west, and 
Russia today is a new thing even to Russians. They 
understand it as little as anyone else. 

It is not inconceivable that Slavic Russia, eventually 
awakened and dominant, might sweep away this fun- 
damental principle of Bolshevism on a wave of reli- 
gious regeneration. Even then the problem is not 
fully solved. 

A Bolshevist Asia and Africa will be a more for- 
midable problem than Mohammedanism—more terri- 
fying than a Bolshevist Russia. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


SUPERCONSCIOUSNESS VS. PELAGIANISM 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—I am very grateful to the Rev. J. August 

Rath, who sent you a letter about my articles published 
in the November 26 and January 28 issues of The Com- 
monweal. Previously I had received many letters from priests 
and scientists, warmly encouraging me in my efforts to show 
how great are the possibilities of man (“misére et grandeur 
de l’Homme,” Pascal asserts) with the power of God’s grace 
within us, at last registered in the scientific field, and the 
practical services of this “young psychology,” as ‘“‘a link be- 
tween science and religion.” ‘We are glad,” they write, 
“that the disgust felt by sound-minded people for ungrounded 
materialistic pronouncements and the sexual obsession of Freud 
and Jung, is now plainly voiced.” They also stimulate my 
zeal to unearth the old heresies of immanency and pantheism, 
the background of the recent anti-Christian upheaval. I wel- 
come advice and criticism as an incentive to progress, yet I 
am a little disappointed because the Rev. J. August Rath has 
not really criticized what I have written, but has merely re- 
pudiated that which I combat. Instead of apologizing, I 
feel agreeably compelled to thank him, for he is merely fight- 
ing with added argument the antique and obsolete absurdities 
of Pelagius, which I detest and scorn as much as he does. 
May I be permitted to paraphrase Ozanam—‘If I have the 
good fortune of being a Christian, I have not the honor of 
being a theologian.” I am merely a litterateur and psycholog- 
ist. Still, in my eyes, theology, so much neglected nowadays, 
remains the highest speculation of the mind. Unworthy but 
faithful disciple of Bossuet, Gratry, and Cardinal Newman, 
I respectfully entreat the Rev. J. August Rath, to believe 
that I am not unfamiliar with his quotations. I study my 
Aquinas and Thomassin, as authors that impart strength to 
the brain and sharpness to the understanding. Hence, I 
arrive at the “epistemology” of the superconscious, which 
Father Gratry has called “the sense of the divine” in his 
admirable De la Connaissance de l’Ame. It is the channel 
of grace, but by no means the grace of God. With deference 
I leave the theologians the care and duty of teaching us the 
marvels of grace itself. It is enough for me, as a psychologist, 
to try to discover, without any presumptuous dogmatism and 
with a deep feeling of my limitations, how grace works, 
humanly speaking, through the channels of the superconscious, 
in the saint, in the elect, and in the great man. 

This sums up my task, a big one, in which I ask the help 
of all who have competence; if the Rev. J. August Rath is 
good enough to aid me, he will be welcome. In the spirit of 
cooperation we may be useful to the community. 

To return to Pelagianism I hasten to reassert that I stand 
as a vigorous opponent to that heresy; for it has been many 
years since I discovered that Pelagius, today a bleak old moon, 
was, with Manichaeus, the dark sun, a precursor of several 
contemporaneous errors, which may be classed as neo-paganism. 

If I remember, Pelagianism has been defined as “the error 
denying original sin, and leading to the possibility of attaining 
perfection in this life by the power of free will, and without 
the assistance of divine grace.” How detestable is the sham 
perfection of the proud! The sun has not yet risen on a 
wise man who has not committed mistakes nor on a good 
Christian who is not a sinner. On this subject we may find 


enlightenment in De Civitate Dei in the chapter on §¢, 
text, “if we say we have no sin,” etc. 

Every attentive and impartial reader, perusing my 
here and elsewhere, will admit that I lay stress on | 
sin in my psychology, and on our falterings and faul: 
baptism. My analysis of the subconscious shows, withc 
sible denial, that we are born sinners, and that our 
registered in the depths of our being. ‘This, of course, | 
in a psychological and not theological mode, but I bel 
as a Christian and a psychologist as well. ‘There z 
gifts, talents and endowments, innate within us; and 
folds them; which does not mean that even in thes 
human achievements, we do not need the grace of God. 
ing good can be manifested without God’s permissi 
help. This is the A. B. C. of Christian doctrine. 

I do not believe in “‘superconscious sufficiency ;” on t 
trary, I do believe (and have constantly professed and 
this belief) in the insufficiency of the superconscious, 1 
is not quickened by the Spirit—‘the Light which | 
every man coming into the world.” ‘To make out n 
some quotations from the two articles in question are 1 

I. Pelagius pretends that our perfection depends up 
free will, and so grace is unnecessary. Against this 
written—‘‘When reduced to ourselves, we falter on tl 
of existence . .” “For our growth, of course, po 
will is also requisite, and not only our will power, | 
divine grace.” “There is neither creative art nor virtue, 
nor love, without contact with that spark illuminatin; 
is most obscure.” 

II. My critic speaks of the “superconscious sufic 
The preceding extracts deny it, and the following stre 
my viewpoint, showing the superconscious not as a cat 
merely as an instrument: 

“Our higher self builds a bridge between the Infin 
our everyday personality.” “A power imparted by ( 
man . . working and waiting for the training, | 
reéducating of the human, too human, by our divi 
[“divine” taken, as I have explained previously in th 
article, as a “literary magnification or a poetical mod 
need painful shocks from the outer world so that the 
ficent expected One may enter in.” ‘The shorter 7 
Him is the best of our native constitution which I c 
higher self—‘the sense of the Divine.’”” The above quc 
have sufficiently demonstrated that I deny “the stoic P 
of the unlimited energy of nature and man.’ | 

III. Finally, in order to give a supreme example 
instrumentality of the superconscious, as a transmitter 
really Divine Afflatus, I chose the classic scene, reli 
Augustine’s Confessions, where he enjoys with his 
mother “the Beatific Vision.” Following this splendi 
rative, I noted—‘Silenced, too, the poles; yea, thei 
soul, step by step, grew also silenced to itself . . . an 
was formulated in their own spirit, the voice of un 
wisdom, coming from the Beyond, but passing i 
within, and using the created wisdom as her silent magn 

TtoessiBle’ I think, to separate more accurately the 
of the quickening Word from the receptivity of its cr 
the limitations of nature and man even in saints from ¢ 
limitless power, the power of God. | 
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Beyond 


E latest of the Provincetown plays, Walter Hasen- 
es Beyond, is one of those bold and beautiful experi- 
<that of itself sums up the entire mission of the little 
| movement—the production of plays that have today 
limited appeal but which may in time shape the whole 
«of the American stage. Beyond is a brave effort, bound 
snisunderstood, but containing an inner meaning and 
jat give it great eminence. 

j play (or rather, dramatic allegory) has only two char- 
salthough the unseen presence of a third plays, like the 
if Hamlet, a dominant part. Still a fourth influence is 
smn child. There are in all twenty-two scenes, melting 
f) the other in a sort of majestic cadence. The produc- 
/ this unusual play has caused an unprecedented stir 
| New York’s dramatic critics. Discussion has ranged 
sive ridicule to an avowal that the play is a racking 
Tice. 

truth seems to be that Beyond touches upon a most 
aie experience—the struggle of man to free himself 
terial bonds and to attain a moral rebirth. This story, 
van the written word itself, has been told in every age 
evorld. It is embedded in one form or another in the 
« of every people—in a St. George fighting the dragon, 
lysses killing a Circe, in countless heroes doing battle 
je beasts who guard secret treasures. In these stories, 
dlicting forces within one’s soul are given an outward 
_In its truest spiritual form, and often without these 
4, symbols, the story is also told in the battles of great 
| slay the demons of pride or of sensuality in themselves. 
inot surprising that anything so universal in human 
and so near to the core of the problem of life, should 
ies beyond the usual plays of the drawing room or 
9 \tryside. For Beyond allows no compromise. It lays 
€ immortal truth that only through the killing of one’s 
ad earth-bound self can one attain a higher and freer 
it In it the man and the woman represent the two 


human nature, one the soul struggling for freedom 
ssual bonds, the other all the beauty and allure of the 
3 mother earth. By a splendid insight, the dramatist 
smade clear that the struggle is only against the inordi- 
Kk of self and of material pleasures—not against the 


m tempered and creative love which ennobles all that it 


+ words, Beyond is a play with so imperative a con- 
nhat the man utterly wrapped up in material pleasures 
wuits would instinctively resent or ridicule it in self- 
It summons him to the sacrifice of the very things he 
one all else. In the same way, and probably with 
tT ehemence, he would resent that passage in the writings 
las 4 Kempis which says—‘“But because few labor to 
titly dead to themselves, or fully to go forth from 
i's, therefore in themselves they remain entangled, nor 
‘ted up in spirit above themselves.” 
4rse the inspiration of Beyond is drawn more from 
acs of Greece and Rome than from the thought or 
0, of Christendom. Its spirituality is purely that of 
Mtive natural religions. Although its characters happen 


ple +” P. LeRARY: 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


to be modern, it has really no more in common with the spiritual 
thought and symbolism of the world since Christ than the 
trilogy of Wagner or the pre-Christian writings of Homer or 
Euripides. But, just as Wagner was forced by his own nature 
to pass from the paganism of the Ring to the Christian back- 
ground of Parsifal, one feels in the sincerity and depth of 
understanding of Hasenclever’s play a force that will lead to 
the same end. He has taken the great soul drama of all times 
and re-told it in outward forms of our own day with beauty 
and with power. There is to it that tragedy of incompleteness 
which one feels in Dante’s figure of Virgil, but there is also 
that sure instinct for spiritual truth which made Dante pick 
Virgil as the highest type of unaided human reason. Incidentally, 
it is an interesting reflection of the thought trend of younger 
Germany today that one of its outstanding playwrights, in 
endeavoring to convey a great human truth, should select 
modern terms for its outward setting and at the same time 
fail to recognize and honor the great spiritual force upon which 
all that is most beautiful and constructive in modern civilization 
rests. 

Like the story itself, the stage settings for the play, by Robert 
Edmund Jones, are cut to bold and bare essentials. But they 
gain vastly in beauty from that very simplicity. The truly 
terrific burden falls on the two actors. Miss Helen Gahagan 
has achieved a dramatic masterpiece. She draws the innermost 
meaning from every line, not only by the perfect flow and 
rhythm of her diction, but also by her exquisite pantomime, her 
splendid repose and grace of gesture and her ardent sincerity. 
Walter Abel as the man has some fine moments of emotional 
outburst, but is not thoroughly in his part. At times he speaks 
his lines as if they were in an unfamiliar foreign language. The 
role demands the temperament of a John Barrymore. Mr. 
William Irwin’s incidental music, floating from space like some 
mysterious cosmic strain, is a notable contribution. Some will 
understand this play, some, hardly knowing why, will be deeply 
stirred by it and some will resent and mock at it. It will leave 
no one indifferent. 


So Clean Is Pigs! 
Oe drifts sadly to the conclusion that there are two kinds 


of cleanliness—that kind which is next to godliness, and 
that which shines with nothing much brighter than plentiful 
soap. When I say that Pigs partakes of the latter cleanliness, 
it is with no intention of disparaging a thoroughly amusing 
play, but only to establish a point about which there seems to 
be a growing confusion in the minds of managers. <A play 
may deal with stark and even repellant realities, and still, in 
its treatment of them show the divine cleanliness of under- 
standing, charity and justice—such a play of power and 
insight as, for example, They Knew What They Wanted. 
Another play, dealing with the same realities may never pass 
beyond those realities, and in that case promptly sinks in a 
quagmire of filth and muddled thinking. Mr. Gropper’s 
Ladies of the Evening is a typical instance of this. Nothing 
has contributed more to the misunderstanding of real cleanliness 
than the overpraise of Pollyanaism—and since Pigs is a lineal 
descendent of Pollyanna, I am loth to praise its type of clean- 
liness without showing how far it falls short of the drama, 
the power or even the stirring comedy inherent in the nobler 
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aspects of cleanliness. It would be a sad day for the stage if 
only the Pigs were admitted to the school of the clean. 

Pigs has the slenderest of plots and manages to make a 
great deal of it without casting light on any novel aspects of 
rural life. Briefly, Thomas Atkins, Jr., rescues the financial 
fortunes of Thomas Atkins, Sr., by investing $250.00 in 250 
pigs supposed to be infected by cholera. Of course, they are 
cured and sold for a vast profit and the Atkins forgive “junior” 
for marrying one managerial little lady known as Mildred 
Cushing. The superlatively good acting of Wallace Ford as 
“junior” and of Nydia Westman as Mildred give plausibility 
and delight to this sentimental cobweb. ‘The characterization 
is good throughout. It is the type of play you can see not 
more than two or three times a season and thoroughly enjoy. 


Those Little Theatres 


HE influence of the “Little Theatre” on the American 

Commercial stage is waxing daily. “The humorous and in- 
teresting point is that an astonishing number of these experi- 
ments show such vitality that after a few weeks in crowded 
quarters they must be moved to larger theatres. It seems to be 
a fact, however, that the groups behind most of these playhouses 
have a most nebulous standard by which to select plays. ‘The 
all-embracing slogan, “‘art for art’s sake’ (which means precisely 
nothing at all) is the mist which they throw about a chaos of 
ideas ranging from pantheism to atheism and from groping 
spirituality to the grossest forms of unleashed passion. Which 
leads to this definite question—why is there not room and need 
for another little theatre group, as keenly on the scent of the 
beautiful, the forceful and the dramatic as any of the present 
groups, but inspired by a definite standard of artistic ethics— 
specifically a Christian group that understands the pagan beauty 
of a Homer or Virgil, but aspires all the more toward the glory 
of a Dante? The whole American stage would benefit from 
the starting of this new current. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


Pigs—Reviewed above. 

Patience—A splendid revival of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Old English—A fine portrait, superbly acted by George 
Arliss, with false sentiment dangerously obscuring 
the real moral. 

“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 

Chauve Souris—Not as good as the previous edition. 

Silence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

Candida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts. 

Othello—A splendid production with Walter Hampden. 

Peter Pan—Marilyn Miller and Broadway mixed up in Bar- 
rie’s play. 

Quarantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. 

The Little Clay Cart—An ancient Hindu play with morals 
not easily understood today, but cleanly and charm- 
ingly presented. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 
Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. Well acted, but the outlook 

unhealthy. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


; . 
BOOKS 
The McNair Lectures, delivered at the University of 


Carolina; by Charles Allen Dinsmore. London: Hu 
Milford. $1.50. 


AR too many people today, whether scientific men 
have been misled as to the relative bases of scier 
religion, believing that whilst the former is a matter o 
the latter is based purely on sentiments. To protest 
this attitude is the purpose of the book under review, 
‘What I wish to claim is this: science does not have 
edge, and religion simply faith. The lover, the art 
musician know, so does the saint. Religion has alwa: 
the word ‘knowledge’ freely and always will, beca 
lesser term expresses her experiences.” & 
In this contention we are entirely with him. Seier 
religion work on absolutely identical lines. Both mu 
with an Act of Faith; the same Act of Faith. Not 
many suppose in the latter case with an act of faith 
existence of God. That, as the Vatican Council has 
can be arrived at by the exercise of reason. The act ¢ 
which both must make is in the existence of a real wo 
man’s power to arrive at just conclusions; of the real 
value of memory. All these things both must accept 
they commence their operations, for without them eve 
is chaos. ‘Then further; the man of science collects hi 
segregates them into appropriate classes; endeavors t 
those connections between them which he terms “l: 
nature;” finally, if he can, makes application of them 
affairs of daily life. So does the religious man. But, 
be urged, when you talk of the collection of facts y 
talking of two different kinds of things. The facts wh 
man of science has to deal with are subject to repeate 
fication. If any doubt is felt as to his experiments 
servations he can repeat them and demonstrate the t1 
the bases on which he is building. But the historian, 
course, it is the facts of history with which the other 
has to deal, cannot repeat his basal facts, which, th 
stand on a different footing. Doubtless that is true, 
that footing any less secure? No one will deny tha 
have been myths such as that of William Tell and of 
and the cakes. But no reasonable person will deny tha 
are many facts of a historical character, such for e 
as the existence of Julius Caesar, which are at least as | 
though unverifiable by experiment, as any of the fi 
science. Of course, it is easy to apply a shallow dest 
criticism on a priori grounds to these or to many 0 
but Whateley, once for all, showed in his Doubts 
Buonaparte how easy it is to employ this method an 
exceeding fallacious its findings are. Such, it seems t 
the way in which the relations of religion to knowled| 
fairly be put, but such is not the way in which the Ww: 
the book with which we are dealing believes that the | 
edge which he claims to exist can be attained. 
There is only one way to establish fundamental truth: 
in ethics or religion, and that is by an appeal to life. | 
is found at all, He will be found in human experience! 
experience involving the whole of man and the w 
humanity. | 
Thus the knowledge which we may attain is sul? 
it would appear, and not objective; and we are led ! 
subjectivism in religion which is the natural outcome? 
idea of private judgment as the rule of belief which 
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‘he Lutheran movement. That in the end comes to 
yvelieving just what we feel that we can believe and 
\ain means jettisoning the greater part of the faith of 
anity. Of that there is some evidence in this book. 
.: wise by the experience of the past, and thor- 
j imbued with the scientific spirit, our leading thinkers 
f Seligious world do not assume some broad generaliza- 
ch as the Fall of Man, or the sovereign decrees of the 
yty, upon which to build impossing systems of thought. 
4 contrary, they are keeping very close to facts of human 
rice; they deal almost exclusively with the near end 
) f 

her words only those usually known as modernists are 
sgarded as “our leading thinkers,” and their structure 
exion is determined by what they think reasonably 
bh. There has recently been published in a number of 
\idern Churchman an article entitled The Scientific 
eth to Religion, which may be consulted by those desir- 
studying the latest views of this wing of belief. But 
i this book, where there is so much with which we 
, re to be gleaned the results of this method of attempt- 
curive at “knowledge.” The author says— 

nnot close without saying a word about our certitude 
nption through Christ. Most of us are willing to 
vat he is the divinest spirit within our view, but his 
sire staggering and we are often sorely puzzled. Is he 
y the Lord of our lives? Yes, for we must needs 
al obey the highest when we see it. Whether he be 
iarnate, or humanity realized, he commands us. We 
‘ve the best we have to the best we know.’ ”’ 

»/ which it appears that the subjective method does not 
toa knowledge of Christ as God; as the creator as 
avhe judge of the world, any more than it does—as we 
«ewhere though not in this book—to a belief in His 
1 rth or in His resurrection. Nor even to a knowledge 
fire state. 

ture existence must be a matter of lofty faith, not of 
uw. Jesus had little to say regarding the life here- 
le did not argue about it, he assumed it.” 

ts though Jesus Himself assumed it, we cannot have 
1 of it! What manner of Man was this, we may 
é, Who is to be accepted as our supreme teacher, yet 
€/ssumptions are not necessarily to be credited ? 

fi: whilst we agree that religion has knowledge just as 
é science, we believe that it was arrived at by another 
wetter path than that pointed out by the writer, though 
ik is far too great for more than an outline to be 
ethere. But in concluding we should like to ask what 
id when, in its “days of bigotry,” discredited science 
ck art, the craft of the devil?” 


BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 
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Irganized Theatre, a Plea in Civics, by St. John 
é. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


i is in the main a sane and stimulating volume, based 
Niound traditions and high ideals. Mr. Ervine writes 
*rtain militant vigor, under the urge of a fine en- 
st} and with his wonted command of a smooth and 
jose. His chief need is a more symmetrical structure 
1Sined singleness of purpose. A book may suffer from 
téd aim, even though it put on a bold front with a 


‘ad concrete title. 
j 


a 


5 


In a prefatory note the author states that the volume is an 
outgrowth of five lectures delivered last year at the University 
of Liverpool, but that there is now “a great deal of material 
in it which was not in them.” This admission is as superfluous 
as it is candid; even though he dispenses with chapter head- 
ings, the extraneous matter stands apart, as definitely segre- 
gated as though screened off by the most formal of typographical 
hedgerows. No one objects to a frank miscellany of essays; 
but when the separate chapters are meant to blend smoothly 
and fail to do so, the whole work has an awkward effect of 
having disintegrated, like an unsuccessful mayonnaise. 

One would like to single out the substance of those five essays 
on the Art of the Theatre, that served as the book’s founda- 
tion stones, and concentrate attention upon them, because of 
their fine conservatism, their keen sense of relative values, the 
contrast they offer to the vague theorizing, the verbal smoke- 
screens, of so much of our contemporary so-called criticism. 
But Mr. Ervine himself has made this treatment impossible 
by choosing a title that would lose half its significance without 
the extraneous chapter at the end; and he has given the full 
emphasis of position to those equally extraneous chapters in 
which he has laid aside the academic cap and gown, donned 
his armor and gone merrily a-tilting in a joyous, mad, de- 
vastating tourney against a couple of American critics. “I be- 
gan this book,” he says complacently, “with some derogatory 
references to Mr. Stark Young and Mr. Kenneth MacGowan, 
and I shall end it with more derogatory references to them.” 

Mr. Ervine begins his attack upon Mr. Stark Young by 
blythely singling out the latter’s guarded admission that the 
English have, “I think, a talent for poetry.” He pounces upon 
this phrase, turns it over, plays with it, teases it, precisely as a 
cat with a mouse, leaves it and comes back again and again, 
until he has wrung the last gasp out of it. “I believe in mak- 
ing things concrete,” says Mr. Ervine, “Chaucer, I think, had 
a talent for poetry ; Shakespeare, I think, had a talent for poetry 

-, and so on down the page, through the whole anthology 
of British verse makers. Incidentally he takes occasion to re- 
vise Mr. Young’s list of the leading contemporary European 
dramatists, sweeping the board clean, so to speak, and rear- 
ranging his knights, kings, castles and pawns where he thinks 
they belong. “I leave Mr. Young in his admiration of D’An- 
nunzio, which is not shared by the Italian people;” “Singe did 
not follow in D’Annunzio’s wake, he was a decadent 
descendant of the Elizabethans;” and “when Mr. Young de- 
scribes Galsworthy as ‘a mild form of a dozen Continentals,’ 
he is talking what I should call pure piffle.’ All of which 
goes to show that the critic who rests upon sound tradition can 
afford to be dogmatic, where the modern theorist cannot. 

His quarrel with Mr. MacGowan centers in the latter’s 
contention that the art of the theatre is “neither the acting nor 
the play, the scene nor the dance,” but consists of all these 
things combined; and that the stage setting is as important as 
the text. “If applied to a book,” says Mr. Ervine trenchantly, 
“that would mean that the covers are as important as the mat- 
ter contained in them. . . . But is the acolyte more than the 
priest or even equal to him? Is the priest more than God, or 
even equal to him? What is this shoddy democracy that will 
not recognize that there’is a hierarchy of minds and functions 2” 
The playwright of the future, he asserts, will disregard Mr. 
MacGowan’s prophesies, and will “not permit painters and 
decorators and fiddlers and electricians to give themselves airs 
in his presence.” 
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When we turn to the main body of the volume, the chief 
article of Mr. Ervine’s dramatic creed may perhaps be most 
briefly epitomized in the statement that the theatre resembles 
the government, in that every people in the long run gets pretty 
nearly the kind that it deserves. Whether privately owned or 
owned by the community, it will never be much, if at all, better 
“than the taste of the community permits it to be.” Our mod- 
ern public schools and the spread of popular education have 
not helped; for education is merely an instrument, and like 
other instruments will be well—or ill—used, according to the 
quality of the people who possess it. “If the people are a fine 
people, then the education will be well and finely used, and 
will have fine results; but if the people are a paltry people, then 
it will be meanly used and will have mean results.” From 
our modern standpoint the Elizabethan public was uneducated ; 
the percentage of illiteracy was high; yet in Elizabethan times 
“oreatness ranged easily through all departments of life. The 
people were fit to be subjects of the sovereign, and the sov- 
ereign was fit to govern them.” And to emphasize the con- 
trast that he has in mind, Mr. Ervine adds parenthetically— 
“The Prince of Wales goes to see one revue a dozen times or 
more. . . . I could wish that his Royal Highness were a little 
more catholic in his choice and that he cared for fine plays more 
than he cares for trashy ones. It is a horrid thought that we 
are ruled by people whose taste is below the average, rather 
than above it.” 

To Shakespeare Mr. Ervine pays this brief but most felici- 
tous tribute—“He adds little to the world’s store of ideas. 
Darwin or an Einstein may change the habits of mankind, but 
no one can contend that Shakespeare has changed them. . 
But when all these claims have been made and acknowledged, 
the judgment is that his supremacy remains. There is a loveli- 
ness in his writing and a human immanence in all his plays, 
which leaves him indisposable.”’ 

To readers interested in the growth and spread of the com- 
munity theatre movement, the summary of what has already 
been done in England in that direction together with Mr. 
Ervine’s predictions of future possibilities will be welcome. 
Altogether, the volume contains much that is worth while; 
and it closes on a cheering note of optimism—‘“If we give the 
theatre our respect, it will return to the glory and the stature 
that it had when good Queen Elizabeth reigned on the throne.” 
Unfortunately he means that as a big, big “If,” for all the way 


through he has iterated that ‘a man with a Chu Chin Chow - 


mind will not easily be persuaded to patronize any other than 
a Chu Chin Chow play.” 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER. 


The Gardens of Qmar, by Henry Bordeaux. 
by Henry Longan Stuart. New York: 
Company. $2.00. 


R. BORDEAUX has written a remarkable study of the 
life of the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, their racial 
problems and heroic struggle for independence. ‘This fine 
panorama of a fine race of Christians fighting against 
Mohammedanism on the frontiers of the Holy Land awakens 
a profound sense of sympathy and admiration. 
Mr. Henry Longan Stuart gives us an excellently trans- 
parent version in English of Bordeaux’s book, a simple nar- 
rative that under the guise of a novel, carries us through the 


Translated 
E. P. Dutton and 


heroic scenes giving us insight into the sturdy hearts 
ancient people. 

Yamilé, the heroine, succumbs to love for a ha 
Moslem and elopes from her home into Tripoli, whe 
is stolen back by her kinsmen and is put to death to 
the Maronite code of religion and family honor viol 
her surrender to her Moslem lover. The final chapte: 
book, which only at the end quite surrenders itself 
proper emotionalism of a real love, sums up the raci 
of Maronite integrities. It is a problem to be meditat 
by all our modern sentimentalists. Khalil, the | 
Maronite, lover of Yamilé, and her sister meet in ¢ 
age— ' 

“Vamilé was free,’ said Khalil. “Her love for On 
so great, so simple and so fine that I bowed my head br 
You have just called her frivolous. What could 
frivolous than such a love? Oh, it was abominable t 
it, to treat it as a crime and to kill that adorable child 

“The old woman pondered a while before reply 
though she considered that an answer so important sh 
formulated in calmness. . 

““T loved Yamilé tenderly,” she said at last. “But: 
guilty and her punishment was a just one. ; 

“ ‘Just (Se) 

“Yes, Just. I am forced to recognize it, Khal 
allying herself to a Mussulman, she trampled underf 
religion and her country and renounced the hatred 
separates us from the butchers of our race. I do no 
how the people live in the country from which you com 
But our roots are set in a past of suffering, of blood, ot 
and of religion. What is a soldier called who goes 
the enemy?” ‘ 

“ “Love makes light of laws.” 

“Then love is wrong. We have no right to love 
our own people.” 

“Tove cannot be controlled.” 

‘“““Then all the more reason it should be on its guz 
love that is contrary to our honor we refuse to own 
live by it or we die through it: that is our own affa 
soon as we let it appear outwardly, it compromises 
with us the entire future; for love is a creator.” 

““T am for the victims,” cried Khalil, “and not 
murderers.” 7 

“Which were the victims in this case, Khalil, and 
the murderers? My mother died of shame and gu 
father survived only a short time the condemnation w 
had the courage to pronounce. I was deprived of their ; 
My brothers and you went into exile. Yes—who W 
victims, I ask again?” 

““The marriage should have been accepted.” 

‘“‘And soon the daughters of our mountains wou. 
filled the harems of Tripoli and Aleppo. Our enem: 
round us and press on us from all sides. We are a C 
fortress beaten upon incessantly by the waves of } 
medanism. It is always weakness that. prepares the \ 
disaster. Let us pity Yamilé, if you will, but how adi 
a man like you, marked out by your wisdom, your wed! 
your experience to be a guide for others, can have } 
firmness of heart and character? Yamilé forgiven! W 
example to our young maidens! Her death was their sé 
‘That is how traditions are maintained. , 


Tuomas Watt 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


cliff, by Eden Phillpotts. New York: The Macmillan 
my. $2.50. 

VIS is a book one would hesitate to recommend to any but 
e most patient of readers, for it carries one through some 
/undred and seventy pages of rural English episodes, 
ie and philosophy, and in all those pages there are only 
two passages which are genuinely moving. 

. does not mean that Mr. Phillpotts has failed to ac- 
pih what he set out to do. Far from it. He has drawn 
30 perfect a picture of Redcliff and its many inhabitants, 
e feel that we must have spent a long time there our- 
« It is a very true picture, understanding but not 
i ntal, realistic but not microscopically detailed. Per- 
is this very lack of personal bias which makes one feel 
'e book is not artistically significant. 

i of quotable bits, brief, telling character analysis, like 
| Edgar Lee Masters without his cynicism, descriptions 
h countryside almost redolent of nature, a wealth of 
de, and a masterly counterfeit of the way life weaves its 
13, one day laying the criss-cross threads through which 
ww'’s strands will pass to make a web of comedy or 
, still it is nothing but a pattern, for we do not see it 
i) the partisan eyes of any one loved character; nor 
in Phillpotts himself seem to wish to make us share any 
ii stronger than his own absorbed and human interest 
ellow creatures, nor to persuade us to any view-point 
i life, except perhaps the true one of how great a doctrine 
aieration and of sincerity close contact with nature 
It is therefore more like a scale model of a village 
‘painting. In fact our chief quarrel with the book is 
cof what, in a painting, would be termed “composition.” 
i; stands out. Miller Parable remarks “the greatest 
n flies on the hub of human life,” and so they are unless 
lo: them. As Mary Honeywill says to the miller, of his 
11, whom she wants to marry—‘I can explain the 
le of Joe to you, Mr. Parable, I can make you under- 
| you’ll let me.” 

ufeels that one has lived in Redcliff a long time and 
niond of its people. But as one closes the book, it is 
shping off the train on the home platform after a 
trest-cure, which one has enjoyed, but during which 
(m life has been at a standstill, G.T.E. 


Dramas, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. London: The 
dead. 75. bd. 


1 


ARMING book of nine plays strongly redolent of 
she life, from the pen of Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, with 
ngswoodcuts by Fred Lawson, makes a pleasant impres- 
atthe shelf of new publications. Miss Ratcliffe ranges 
Themes from shepherds and rustic scenes to romantic 
lein the life of Mary Queen of Scots and the gallant 
ood. These are brief dramatic snatches, crumbs from 
ble, luscious in flavor and all the sweeter for their 
'(evity. We should have more of such interludes— 
Nict plays packed full and bursting through the flimsy 
n like so many one-act plays; but gentle episodic scenes 

‘ts in which the audience is awake, aware and partici- 

‘ven our dinners might be lightened with some 

touches of dramatic fantasy; the interest in the jazz 
tas of some of our musicians shows that the eyes of 
: hungry even while the mouth is full. 


| 
| 


i —_— 


THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lams. 


The Editor:—The spirit of our new rule for keeping the 
library a place for rest and recreation, remote from busi- 
ness, is one that I heartily commend. In order to further 
it, I deemed it wise to invite into its sanctum a few of 
our contributors and their friends. 

Dr. Angelicus:—(Uneasily) Er—friends?—Ad lib? 

The Editor :—Certainly. Their friends should be our friends. 

Dr. Angelicus:—Let us welcome our friends, by all means. 
But our friends’ friends?—you see diversity of taste is, 
er—so diversifying. 

The Editor:—The Quiet Corner must not become inhibited— 
too ingrossed in its own habituées. We must be open 
to the wide world and its ideas. 

Statisticus:—As I understand it, the contributors and their 
friends were invited by you to further rest and recreation 
in these parts? 

The Editor :—Exactly. 

Statisticus:—Then if they fail to rest or recreate us, they need 
not be invited again? 

Tittivillus:—(Through the open library doors) 
Shall I let them in? 

Statisticus:—Tactful Tittivillus! (Aside to Dr. A ngelicus) 
Wonder if they are the restful or recreating kind? 

(Enter two guests.) 

The Editor:—Ah! It’s Doctor Condé Benoist Pallen! Wel- 
come, Doctor. 

Dr. Pallen:—May I introduce my friend, Mr. Critic? 

The Editor:—You are both welcome. . . . Draw your chairs 
nearer the fire. We are in just the mood for pleasant 
conversation. 

Mr. Critic:—It’s really too warm for a fire today. If you 
don’t mind, I'll sit here. 

The Editor :—Dr. Pallen, we enjoyed Frankenstein’s Monster, 

your recent article—very much. 

Critic:—If I may be allowed to say so, the article, while 

very fine in some respects, contained some shocking in- 

accuracies, which, coming from your pen, my dear friend, 
were most painful to me. 

. Pallen:—Indeed? What were they? 

. Critic:—I must call your attention to the fact that the 
Djinn really escaped from the fisherman’s bottle—not 
Aladdin’s. 

- Pallen:—When we get meticulizing, let’s meticulize. 
My Arabian Nights dates back a good many years, but if 
my memory still holds, and if you are really worrying 
over property rights, the bottle wasn’t the fisherman’s 
either. He fished it out of the sea, where it had been 
dropped, Djinn and all, by its real owner. As the law of 
property assures us, the fisherman would have no claim 
to it as against its rightful owner. 

. Angelicus:—(Becoming interested) The original bottle 

of Djinn, eh? Considering what Aladdin said he saw 

afterward, I can well believe it. The real question is— 
how many cocktails— 

Critic:—Excuse me for interrupting for a moment, but 

I really should call your attention, Dr. Pallen, to your 

incorrect spelling of Aladdin. It has two d’s—not one : 

and one 1—not two. 

. Pallen:—Did I spell Aladdin wrong? ‘That’s too bad. 
I trust it did not disturb Aladdin. By the way, is he 
a subscriber? 


Guests! 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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SEEING EUROPE 


THROUGH CATHOLIC EYES 


Five Illustrated Lectures 
By MONSIGNOR McMAHON 


THE AUDITORIUM, 468 West 143rd Street 


Rome and the Vatican. 

Mont St. Michel, Architectural Marvel 
of the World. 

Paris of the Churches, 
Cabarets. 

Lourdes: Picturesque and Religious. 
The Scenic Setting of Our Lady’s 
Jewel. 

Carcassonne the Unique, and Nimes, 
Lovely Relic of Paganism. 


Subscription Tickets for the Course Five Dollars 
Tickets for Single Lectures One Dollar and a Half 


March 2nd 
March oth 


March 16th Not of the 


March 23rd 


March 30th 


Proceeds for the Camps for Boys and Girls conducted 
by the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes at Livingston Manor, 
New York. 

Applications (accompanied by check or postal order) will 
be filled in order of reception. 

M. G. NORTON, Secretary, 
468 West 143rd Street, 
New York City. 


| 


John Farrar, Editor of The Bookman, heads the list 


of outstanding motion pictures with 


THE IRON HORSE 


and says, ‘It is superb. I recommend it with 


all vigor.” 


R. Dana Skinner in The Commonweal: 


“It is one of those rare pictures that par- 
takes of the epic quality—not chanting the 
deeds of one man only but the spirit of a 
continent at one of its glorious moments.” 


in The New Republic: 


“For most Americans such a story holds 
the thrill of seeing the harnessing of the con- 
tinent. Well worth sitting through.” 


Bruce Bliven 


WILLIAM FOX presents 


THE IRON HORSE 


The Best Motion Picture of 1924-25 


LYRIC 


Twice Daily: 2.30 & 8.30. Sunday Matinee at 3. 


THEATRE 


42nd Street West of Broadway | 


The Editor:—(Hastily) Not on our lists at present, 
circulation manager assures us he soon will 
claims that our circulation will eventually includ 
people of America, Europe, Asia, Africa and / 
as well as those of romance and history. He sg; 

Mr. Critic:—I beg your pardon, but I should like ¢ 
for a moment to the discussion of Dr. Pallen’ 
Another annoying inaccuracy was his statem 
“Puck put a girdle around the earth in forty ; 
As a matter of fact, it took Puck exactly forty 
There is quite a discrepancy between seconds and 
you must admit. 

Dr. Pallen:—Ah, how terrible! I am indeed lost. I 
cut off 2,360 seconds from Puck’s achievemen 
then we live in a swifter age. I am sure Puc 
have said forty seconds if he had said it in the t 
century. Had he been acquainted with Einstein’ 
whatever E’s. theory may be, he would have sa 
girdle the earth in the second that has just gone 
tempora—O mores—but we are living in a wor 
meticulous age! J am told that a neucleus with 
system of electrons magnified ten billion times wi 
about fit on the point of a needle! 

Mr. Critic:—(Fussily) Such mistakes are not to be 
away. ‘Think of your obligation to young Americ 
must be given their facts accurately. Future ge 
must not grow up overestimating Puck. 

Dr. Angelicus:—How can they while there is TI 
monweal? 

Mr. Critic:—(Rising) I see that you ge not possess 
of accuracy which is the joy of my own partic 
But I think, however, that you should be mor 
in the future. And now I must go, happily - 
sense of duty well done. 

The Editor:—Would you mind registering in the Gu 
as you pass out? 

Mr. Critic:—(Picking up book and writing) Ol 
really to have the honor as a guest of being the 

Dr. Angelicus:—(Under his breath) And the first 
last, I hope. (Exit Mr. Critic) 1 wonder wha' 
name is. 

Statisticus:—(Reading from the book) A. Carping 

Dr. Angelicus:—Insert after Critic—n. r. n. rf. D. | 

Statisticus:—Meaning? 

Dr. Angelicus:—Non-restful, non-recreative, barred i 

The Editor:—My dear Dr. Pallen, surely he is not 
of yours? 

Dr. Pallen:—As a matter of fact, I just met fie 
luncheon, but he begged to be brought along. 
simply a specimen of the meticulous of the mosqu 
He is the type of person who cannot see the eley 
the fly on its back. 

Dr. Angelicus:—I am relieved. When I thought 
your friend, I could only say over and over to 
“chacun a son gout,” as the old woman said 1 
kissed her cow. 

Statisticus:—Our late guest would say—‘“Not at all 
was tending a cow, obviously she did not speak | 

Dr. Angelicus:—Ah, but her cow pasture may hav 
Piccardy, her cow may have been F reach, 
“mooé,” for moo, and she herself— 

(The library doors swing shut.) 
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AMERICAN 


E annual tide of travelers that is now setting 
Irth across the ocean in pilgrimage to the lands 
sun is but another indication of the indomitable 
t f man, of the conquering Viking heart of the 
I seeking its booty of warmth and beauty, in 
$ parties that replace the pirate bands, with 
€ purses instead of battle axes, with all the 
¢ rare fascinations of a new world and a new 
ito assail the prone old civilizations afar. 

un in the mass, the sight of the American 
sof today stepping out of his private bath on 
diome swan-like steamer lying off one of the 
sd forgotten ports in the South, is a demonstra- 
extraordinary portent to the world. It is the 
1¢s of ovlr wealth and achievement, in contrast 
: dream and the renunciation of the actual in 


oning noon of the tropical lands. Out of the 
| the North, the fabled Avalons in the imagina- 
( the South, the mystical realms of the Arthurs 
4 celots, suddenly loom up the crowded steamers, 
Air throngs with eyeglasses and cameras, innova- 
tinks and painted lips, to rush upon the places 


| 
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of dying holiness, to break through half neglected 
shrines, to awaken the owners of hotels, railways and 
restaurants, to drive out the dust and the flies of sleepy 
populations, and with a wild chunking of motor horns, 
to dash into the face of the desert—the desert—ah !|— 
and then return! 

For the one tourist inspired with the light of a pil- 
grimage to some holy city like Rome, to some taber- 
nacle of art like Florence, to some beauty-spot of 
joy-forever like Sorrento, Taormina, Granada or 
Cintra, there are hundreds of weary hearts, disillu- 
sioned at home, worn out by work or illness, seeking 
a panacea, a fountain of youth for a thousand ills and 
troubles. They bring with them into these drowsy 
lands golden gifts not only in American specie, but 
also in American spirit of hope in the future, trust and 
energy in the present. They teach the sceptical old 
Europe the message of our newer day liberties, our 
fresher combinations in trade, our methods and devices 
of modern life—and sometimes, alas!—the dubious 
vigors of our pleasures. They move in a whirl of 
jazz, of audacities intensified in their distance from 
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home—for unfortunately it is not always the best of 
America that makes its way back to Europe, and our 
wild-men and women grow, or at least seem, all the 
wilder in these ancient centres. The sum total of their 
money and their example is a great blessing for Eur- 
ope—which is quick to learn and utilize, each country 
in its own way, sometimes all unconscious of the place 
of the original motif. 

For the steamship lines, the tourist agencies, the ex- 
press companies and foreign exchange—blessings! 
blessings more! May our travelers find the surcease 
from their burdens, the healthful airs, the inspiriting 
loveliness, the quaint charm and recreation they desire. 
May they see that there are other countries than Amer- 
ica; that there have been other great times and great 
civilizations besides our own; that there are other 
traditions of noble beauty, other races of fine char- 
acter; other national arts and letters than the English 
and American. 

May our religious pilgrims return with a proper 
sense of the universality of their faith that will combat 
sectionalism or parochialism for the rest of their lives; 
may the narrow sectarian in facing the marvelous 
works of painting and architecture come to realize 
his proper place in the scheme of the universe, the 
place of modesty instead of the impudent, unenlight- 
ened self-assertion that characterizes our religious 
jingoes. May they come to realize that the eyes of 
Europe fixed upon them are as intelligent and sage as 
their American eyes flashing rapidly over these new- 
found scenes and dulled communities; that they are 
being studied coolly, while they pass hastily in their 
motors through the ancient bridges and triumphal 
arches of the Romans, the Spaniards, the French and 
Italians. We look forward to welcoming home our 
brothers and sisters, happier, healthier and better in 
mind and character from the great garden, the great 
museum, the great school-house of Europe. 

We hear so much nowadays about American life, 
American art, and American religion considered as 
purely indigenous creations, that one can only wonder 
at it all as a recrudescence of the poor fallacy of Civil 
War days when our native producers began to turn 
out their “original” designs in black walnut bedsteads 
and bureaus, and our architects regarded the Queen 
Anne style of cottage as a distinct exotic. We were 
hardly out of the shingled period of the American 
home and the subterfuge of the planners of our public 
buildings in adopting classic styles was regarded as a 
dubious patriotism. We can pity these pioneer gentle- 
men confronted by such a hectic outbreak of national- 
ism and bemoan the sad fate of our writers who felt 
themselves called upon to substitute for the nightingale 
and light gazelle the whip-poor-will, the cat-bird and 
buffalo—a literary tragedy conspicuous enough, one 
would think to be remembered longer. But it seems 
we have grown so large and so lofty that we cannot 
see the deathless spires of the cathedral masterpieces 


of the world: for we announce new structures | 
more beautiful, more American than anything 
where, or ever; national cathedrals—by your 
madame, please drop your poor mite of one hu 
thousand in our hat! National schools, higher, 
broader, technical, grammatic, university |—whi 
real education is distinctly not on a par with mor 
a few of the European centres—national mecl 
in the face of French, German and Italian genin 
shining exemplars of the world—national scienc 
matter what the rest of the world says of the § 
navians, the English and the French—national | 
that ignore our English-Irish-Scottish traditions 
past and their original par-excellence of the pres 
national religions that seem to forget that Beth 
and Rome are still standing, that our Scriptur 
Hebrew and Greek, that our tenets and pieti 
continental, German and English among the sec 
pure Roman among the Catholics. National! 
them shout—underived—untraditional—Americ 

Alas, for the mockery and the ignorance inyol 
such easy assumptions; alas, for the steady dete: 
ing virus of such a mind as is all too common 
man in the street! Sacred shades of our piano-l 
Vanished pomps of patchwork design! Da 
Rogers’s groups and cloisonné cuspidors, have 
soon passed from memory, with the basement c 
room, the white onyx parlor clock, the black « 
enlargement of papa’s photograph! Even the 
cosy corner in the hallway where Lisa first smo 
cigarette and read the palpitating Rubaiyat is | 
“folded tent.” Parisian posters, Navajo bla 
college banners, all in turn have passed away in 
great discard, leaving the soul of America, bz 
some new September Morn, backed by the pri 
cliff-dwellings of the sunset lands, turning again 
eastern homes of fable, of art and civilization. 

Heaven grant that our tourists, the hundred 
sands of them that will return to us in a few m 
will bring back a fuller, more solid realization « 
dependence of our arts and religion upon the gi 
tions of the past who have struggled and foug! 
good fight of the human soul against barbarism, ' 
and ignorance the whole world over. May th 
turn with an added respect for the foreigner, 
sympathies with him in his struggle with our E 
tongue and American ways, added toleration f¢ 
views of those in America who stand for and d 
on the basis of European learning and culture, a! 
Americans, still, in the light that shone on the | 
of the founders of our liberties and in the a 
our missionaries and leaders in the past. Thus | 
be, for our farers-forth and for us who pray‘ 
await them, a glad homecoming—not an exchat 
foreign bric-a-brac, of fancy neckties and cigi 
holders, but a real gift-bearing of treasures— 
incense and myrrh—a blessing renewed for 1 
and for our own beloved land. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


'SSIP of the “well informed” in Europe plays in- 
'istently about ‘fundamental changes in American 
«”’ evidenced by cabinet changes accomplished or 
ene. Such echoes of the whispering gallery of 
armed inner circles of Europe are by no means 
) despised as a source of information, even when 
syject is American foreign policy over which Eu- 
erips so consistently. It is the gossip of personal 
eence in government, past, present and future, in 
ration to probable government policy, and it is 
yike discussion by Americans of the general as- 
of business in which they are executives and 
ors. It is a safe surmise, however, in this case 
tny “fundamental change” of American policy is 
asnt rather than real. President Wilson, in his 
1 effort stressed only moral values, ideals, and 
€ inevitably to the practical. America withdrew 
ally; but continuously, tirelessly, consistently 
tip the economic foundations of confidence and 
iy at home and abroad. That process has gone 
Tspective of the party in power. 


ViRICA’S policy has been tested. In the main 
ueen found good, in Europe. A new administra- 
beginning under a President who has had full 
Ounity to try out theories without responsibility, 
is formed opinions and reached convictions, and 
Tpped out his course with the help of very com- 
NM advisers. It is the fulfilment of American 
‘that is impending rather than a change. It is 
that America, in the course of recent develop- 
tis committed to support of the League of 


Nations. That is not very important. The fact is 
that until now, whether desirable or not, it was not 
practically possible for America to join the League. 
Whether, in the full development of American foreign 
policy it may become desirable; whether, as a safe- 
guard over our enormous financial undertakings it 
may become necessary to join a league based upon 
certain definite principles for which we stand unequivo- 
cally is quite another matter. It is at least safe to pre- 
dict that, Washington being informed and experienced 
as never before, we will do that which is to our moral 
and economic advantage to do. Washington, in this 
period of American diplomacy is not duped. 


THE Chairman of the House Committee on Im- 
migration, Mr. Albert Johnson, dropped into prophecy 
at Washington a few days ago and told us that the 
annual addition to the population from abroad is 
likely to be cut 50 percent by the new-fangled laws 
governing admission into the country. During the six 
months which ended on December 31, there were 
231,368 immigrants; the figure is taken to indicate a 
total of 262,736 to the end of the fiscal year on July 1. 
The number in 1923-4, was 879,302. To these fig- 
ures may be added the forecast that the newcomers 
will be of a higher type industrially and personally 
than in the past. The racial system of selection, as 
well as requirements of literacy and other qualifica- 
tions, make this change at least highly probable. It 
is therefore likely that a new problem threatens to 
confront the American public. Not only will the less 
desirable employments in productive industry become 
harder and harder to fill, but it will be difficult to get 
people to do certain menial offices which the natire- 
born are reluctant to perform. Exclusion is easy 
enough, even though often oppressive, but it brings a 
few new problems in its train. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD L. RICE, retiring vice- 
president of the section of zodlogy at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Promotion of 
Science, delivered an important address in which he 
discussed the utterances of Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan with regard to the creation of the world, and 
contrasted them with the less spectacular, but far more 
convincing writings of Darwin. ‘Mr. Bryan’s main 
attack,”’ he says, “is an argument deducted from the 
assumption of the literal accuracy of the Bible in 
general and of the first two chapters of Genesis in 
particular. This assumption is not biblical; it was not 
uniformly accepted in the early Church, nor is it ace 
cepted by the leading Bible scholars today.” Mr. 
Bryan in truth seems to be inclined towards the 
Miltonic idea of creation as expounded in Paradise 
Lost. That was the Puritanical idea, and what is 
more, it tainted religious thought for years, and evi- 
dently still does. Further—it so far affected even 
Catholic writers, so it would seem, that, in their 
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anxiety to give no handle to the taunt that they did 
not value the Bible—a taunt hurled at the Church 
from the time of the Reformation down to this very 
day—they temporarily lost the habit of looking at 
any part of it from the broader point of view to which 
the writings and interpretations of St. Augustine had 
habituated pre-Reformation writers. 


TuHat the Miltonic scheme never was the teaching 
of the Church is quite clear. 


“The grassy clods now calved, now half 
appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from 
bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brindled mane.” 


This would appear to be, more or less, Mr. Bryan’s 
idea; it is not that of the Church which has never laid 
down any scheme of the method of creation than that 
given us in Holy Writ—that in the beginning God 
created Heaven and earth, and all that they contain. 
There are even today, as there were in the time of 
St. Augustine, those who imagine that Christians be- 
lieve that the Almighty Himself molded a figure of 
clay into which to breathe the breath of life, so that 
it might become our first father. It is not so long 
ago that an American professor very respectfully 
urged the churches not to press such a view, wholly 
ignorant of the fact that 1,500 years ago St. Aug- 
ustine had declared that very notion to be “nimis 
puerilis cogitatio”—too childish an idea to be enter- 
tained for a moment. It is greatly to be desired that 
those who write about religion and science from out- 
side the Catholic Church, should at least take the 
trouble to ascertain where and how its theological 
ideas differ from the various more or less chaotic 
theologies of other bodies. 


(<4 

Darwin's work,” Professor Rice continues, “‘is 
based upon an hypothesis or what Mr. Bryan terms 
a ‘guess,’ followed by the most complete verification 
and leading to a degree of probability amounting to 
practical certainty.” On this we have to remark that 
we should not quarrel with Mr. Bryan for calling 
Darwin’s theory a “guess.” Everything that is not 
conclusively proved is a guess—it may be a very good 
one, or it may be very bad, but still an hypothesis is a 
guess until it ceases to an hypothesis and becomes 
settled truth. Further we emphasize the ‘blessed 
word” practical. Canon de Dorlodot thinks that evo- 
lution or transformism is a proved fact; many scientific 
men think that while it is the only theory that holds 
the field today, it is not yet proved to a demonstration, 
and that would seem to be the meaning of the word 
“practical.” If so, we are certainly not going to 
quarrel with it. 


T HERE seems to be an “‘epidemic,” as the 
papers say, of finding prehistoric human, or 
human, remains. As a result, sundry region 
and there, are putting forth claims to be the ers 
the race. So far as the scientific facts can be ga 
from the preliminary reports, all the agitation a 
to be premature. None of the fragmentary ri 
seem to be of true men. They are at least as di 
from homo sapiens, that is from ourselves, 
gorilla is from the chimpanzee. The finds are 
mains of extinct species of apes—primate: 
coveries of much less importance and meanin; 
the sensationalists in anthropology assume to | 
to them. 


THE claim made so frequently, that this o 
find is at last the missing link, is equally mislk 
The discovery of hitherto unknown species mar 
wonderful value to scientific classification in filli 
series in a progressive scale, but obviously n 
skeleton, no one type, can bridge the gap b 
species in the evolutionary sense, unless it b 
sidered that evolution took place by leaps. C 
from species to species by any of the gradua 
cesses would recognize a whole chain of missin; 
to bridge the gap from one animal to another, 
ing that between monkey and man. No such 
of variants has so far been found. 


THE passing of Mr. John Lane, London pul 
of Bodley Head fame, at the not very ee 
of seventy, recalls the fact: that! ‘only some thirty 
have gone over the cataract of time since the | 
aesthetes of the ‘nineties bunched their literar 
artistic hits under his‘ auspices, in the Yellow 
Your London aesthete, ‘ninety pattern,” your 
son, Crackenthorpe or Beardsley, was a quaint 
There were dandies in his ranks but on the wh 
rather affected the outward signs of poverty, ar 
not ashamed of such authentic livery of the mt 
fringed trousers and battered hat. His habits 
nocturnal and his haunts obscure. He likec 
o’clock in the morning breakfasts in cabmen’s s} 
or self-communings under the Piccadilly gas 
at the hour the supper houses were disgorging 
frail beauty upon the pavement. His morals 
dubious, but, on the whole, he cannot be written 
or off, as irreligious. He even wallowed at ti 
a sense of sin, and in what Abbé Dimnet terms } 
eforescence of the roots of religious consciou' 
It was in this respect that he differed most i 
from the sleek, shrewd, log-rolling aesthete of 
a joyous and emancipated soul, who knows that 
starch and morality hygiene, a bustling and t- 
doing body, who sales-manages his own repu! 
and cheer-leads his own claque. Mr. Arthur St 
happily still active, is the accredited historian ! 
vanished generation. It was an ill-fated and, 
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le, a futile one. But amid its scanty tribute to 
a are some of the most haunting lyrics ever 
-1g from the human soul by a ‘“‘too quick sense of 
jan infelicity.” Living or dead (and many how 
j cally dead!) peace be with the men of the Yellow 
YK. 


IAT the idea of restoring the spiritual element 
veryday life has taken strong hold of the country 
.well illustrated at the recent annual meeting of 
1a Pi Alpha Chapter at the Waldorf-Astoria 
91 in New York. The organization is made up 
atholic school teachers, so the advocacy of relig- 
training of children was in itself a routine mani- 
ition; but two remarkable speeches were made 
i1 showed the spread of conviction that a broad 
val effort to bring back the youth of the country 
psitive and active religious consciousness is gen- 
ir recognized. ‘These were made by Dr. David 
ola Pool, Rabbi of the Spanish-Portuguese 
uyogue on Fifth Avenue, and by the Rev. Dr. 
aer M. Howlett, a Congregationalist clergyman, 
cis secretary for religious education of the New 
t Federation of Churches. Dr. Pool’s maxim was 
tgood people wished their children not only to 
ibwith men and women but to walk with God. 
.Jowlett emphasized the fact that the entire com- 
ny has an interest in the redemption of all its 
ken to higher things. Catholics suffer when a 
stant or Jew goes wrong, and Protestants and 
yi through the fault of a Catholic. In the public 
0s, he said, morals may be taught, but that is 
1ough—“Nothing but religion can save our chil- 
nrom going wrong.” He added—‘‘We want the 
G:0 recognize civic authority, but beyond that, the 
h-ity of God Himself.” 


lis sentence, Dr. Howlett hit the nail on the 
d The need is not for codes for boys and girls; 
mare enough of them and some good enough in 
itvay; the real need is to create a deep and bind- 
lotive for obeying the code; the philosophy of 
1 Ben Adhem is a trifle remote and diffused for 
utrained mind of youth. There is the experience 
t ages to show that the Divine appeal has not 
/' strong but a benign influence on the spirit of 
Ae Dr. Howlett said that the members of 
1 


‘w York Board of Education were alive to the 
ithe day. He said—We have sane anxious 
leship,” and also—They want this systematic 
“ay religious instruction for the children as 
his we do.” As a matter of fact, an experiment 
€z10us instruction has been planned for one of 
Ytown schools. The newspapers have given a 
I outline of the scheme which is to send the 
In daily to nearby churches for lessons from 
his of their own denominations. 
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T HERE is no time as yet to judge of the plan or its 
workings, but it must be recognized that it has started 
an instant reaction in anti-religious quarters. One 
Joseph Lewis, described as President of the Free- 
thinkers Society, comes out in the newspapers with 
the announcement that he has written to Superin- 
tendent O’Shea of the Public Schools to demand pub- 
lic hearings at which he may oppose any action look- 
ing to the religious instruction of children on school 
days. ‘The proposal,” he blusters, “is clearly an 
entering wedge for putting religion into the public 
school system.” This is a clear misstatement; the 
truth is that it is a tentative project to secure to chil- 
dren some adequate religious instruction although they 
are pupils of a non-religious system of public educa- 
tion. But that is only a secondary matter; we are 
not discussing the merits or demerits of the proposal 
at this time nor making any forecast as to its outcome. 
The point is that the anti-religious element in the 
community, though fortunately not very numerous, is 
aggressive—even combative. It is ready to crusade for 
the atheistic bringing up of children, yet would make 
any positive policy in the opposite direction a political 
grievance. 


THE PLAIN INAUGURATION 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has won considerable 

praise here and there by his action in cutting off 
all the decorative features of his inauguration next 
month. There has been little or no pubished dissent, 
though a good deal of regret, if not exactly censure, 
is currently expressed in private circles. 

There are, in fact, two issues to the matter, the 
personal and the public. On the former, a fair case 
can be made out for Mr. Coolidge, as well as for 
Thomas Jefferson, who hitched his horse to a gate 
post with his own hands, according to one legend, 
when he went to take the oath of office. The phrase, 
‘Jeffersonian simplicity,” has become a sacred tradi- 
tion along with the perhaps equally mythical cherry 
LrCee 

But Mr. Coolidge is described as a plain man— 
simple and direct in thought and in speech and in 
manners. He hates pomp and ceremony just as did 
Horace the well-known Persian apparatus. The 
“festal blazes, the triumphal show,” would not only be 
personally disagreeable to him, but they would convey 
a false impression of his character to the citizenship, 
to whom, like Mark Anthony, he wishes to be known 
as “‘a plain, blunt man.’ There is the further element 
of character involyed—the fact that the President is 
a frugal New Englander, who respects the dollar for 
what it will provide that is worth buying. His recent 
display of economy in respect to Pullman car fares 
has already taken its place in tradition with Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes’s state dinner at which “water flowed 
like champagne.” In the present instance he balks at 
a large expenditure on red fire and rolling drums, be- 
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cause, presumably, he does not see an adequate return 
to the American democracy. 

Now as to the simplicity of Mr. Coolidge and his 
individual preference for a quiet inauguration, there 
is not a word to be said. If he wishes it so, he is 
entitled to have his way. Nobody would wish him 
to be uncomfortable on so happy an occasion, nor to 
carry through his term, or into retirement later, vain 
regrets at the embarrassments caused by the outer 
manifestations of greatness. If it makes Mr. Coolidge 
any happier or easier in his mind, the country will 
console itself for the loss of a filip to its patriotic chest 
expansion. 

But we cannot help hoping that the case will not 
prove a precedent for too much economical and Jeffer- 
sonian restraint on such occasions. May we be per- 
mitted the truism that this is a large country and that 
its government stands for some ideals of grandeur in 
the eyes of the world. The periodic change of its 
chief magistrate, peacefully, through the orderly as- 
sertion of the will of a hundred millions of people, 
is in itself a phenomenon to excite the imagination and 
to deserve commemoration in such representative form 
as the peoples of the earth are accustomed to employ 
in such cases. 

There are pomps and pomps, and ceremonies and 
ceremonies. If Mr. Coolidge put on a purple robe 
and held an ivory sceptre in his hand; if he expected 
the senators, the governors of the states and the 
officers of the army and navy to bend the knee to him 
and kiss his hand, he would become ridiculous because 
such trappings and such posturings would be un- 
American and un-modern; they would be obnoxious to 
the spirit of the people and the age. But that a fair 
representation of the might of the nation, physical 
and spiritual, should do honor to him as its chief, in 
the recognized military salute and in the clasping of 
hands, seems neither vainglorious as respects the ob- 
ject of such tributes, nor undemocratic on the part of 
a free people, devoted to their institutions. 

In comparison with the great meaning that may be 
seen in such a display of loyalty to the national sys- 
tem of government, the money cost would seem to be 
almost a negligible factor. The sums mentioned as 
necessary to the pageant are absolutely trivial as com- 
pared with the resources and the habitual outlay of 
the country. Nor is the plea of the unemployed poor 
a very tenable one, for it is plain that almost every 
dollar expended would go to some worker. 

It may be added, that the mere element of pleasure, 
of recreation involved, is worth considering. To give 
a stimulating trip and an inspiring day, with color and 
music and something good to think of, to some tens 
of thousands of people, would be worth a good deal 
of money, and the experience would be shared in a 
measure by the whole country, through the medium of 
the press. We believe pomp and ceremony, properly 
toned and with adequate ideas behind them to render 


them symbolic, have true human usefulness. T] 
auguration of a President, too, would seem to 
proper and adequate occasion for them—wher 
President is not opposed. 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


| ey THE presence even of our heroes, slain in 
bold aggression with the beautiful light of a1 
victory shining on their dead brows, we are pu 
at times with a troubling doubt concerning the 1 
sity and wisdom of their acts. The shrewe 
proverb— 

He who fights and runs away 

Lives to fight another day, 


has had numerous affirmations in the policy of th 
Roman, Fabius, whose victories were based upon 
paigns of delays and retreats. In fact, our 
American history tells how Washington, by a 
series of retreats, wore out the martial spirit o 
British and founded the liberties of which we a 
proud, and—may we say it?—so lavish. 

The schoolboy has usually found in his study o 
American Revolution a rather dampened ardor in 
long delays and escapes from Hessians and B 
forces: he would have the triumphant light of 
shine out as brilliantly over his darling Washi 
as over the great Julius Caesar, Pompey, | 
Antony, Alexander and Napoleon. But the 
student pondering upon these careers may wel 
himself—were they not wiser who knew how to cc 
and sustain their power, to weaken the enemy 
delay and stratagem, to give him, in the words o 
other wise old commonplace, “the rope with whi 
hang himself?” 

The beauty of self-sacrifice; the glory of the 
who faces, who runs into, the mouth of the cart 
the fair futility of a broken youth, like the shat 
loveliness of some Greek marble, must always 4) 
to the dreaming soul; but the history of the Chr. 
martyrs shows us that even they avoided and es 
the persecutors, and only met the lions and the 
when it was necessary for the honor of their 
and their faith. | 

To die for a cause can at times be easier th 
live for it; true heroism sometimes calls on a m 
face his sorrow, to live down the results of a disl 
either real or undeserved; for patient facing of a 
illness, for a heroism like that of the 10,000 # 
icans who perished slowly of starvation, diseas 
filth in the prison ships in New York Harbor, * 
is really greater than the wildest adventure t 
sound of bugles and cannons on a frenzied battle 

Character would therefore imply a better mo 
tion of bravery and forbearance; a strength wi 
boast or aggression; a preparation for the final 
fice that may be exacted as well under the slow! 
of years as in the sudden ecstasy and ue | 
apotheosis. 
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By DENIS GWYNN 


| HERRIOPS CHURCH?;POLICY 


tion has once more come to the forefront of 

politics in France, after having been more or 
completely in abeyance since 1914, when all French 
agreed to sink their differences on internal affairs 
fe union sacrée. The anti-clerical laws which had 
in the religious orders out of the country, and 
1h involved various measures of oppression and 
jsition against the Catholic elements of the popu- 
11, became for the duration of the war inoperative. 
iits and monks and nuns who had been banished 
cr the laws passed in the first decade of the cen- 
» came flocking back to undertake whatever duties 
> could find in connection with military service or 
work; and popular feeling was so much impressed 
leir impatience to return in the hour of France’s 
ner that they were received back with universal 
disiasm. All members of the secular clergy who 
t of military age were mobilized, like all the rest 
le nation’s manhood. The older priests imme- 
(ly volunteered in response to the efforts of Denys 
in and others to recruit an army chaplain’s de- 
rient. Jesuits, Benedictines and members of the 
proscribed orders came hurrying back to 
i in the fighting ranks or to act as chaplains or 
yiatever capacity they could fill, Nuns came back 
(ganize and to take charge of military hospitals. 
) overnment at such a moment could have refused 
ervices so nobly and urgently offered by French 
nind women who had been hitherto treated as un- 
itbles and had been ordered out of the country. 
adually, as the war progressed, the old prejudices 
ist the clergy and against the Church died down. 
@rs who had for years ignored all religious prac- 
>yecame, for the time being, devoutly Christian 
li the discipline and inspiration of war service. 
€)lder people who could only wait through the in- 
niable months of war, watching the casualty lists 
uting up and suffering more and more acutely 
li the continued apprehension of France being 
tun by the superior forces on the German side of 
lan’s Land, began before long to discover sources 
Cisolation and of hope in the religion which they 
lor so long treated with contempt, if not with 
tty. And, added to these influences, two others 
more and more to affect the public mind of 
‘ In the first place, the clergy, whether fighting 


Meee the past six months the religious ques- 


ranks or ministering to the wounded and the 
nm as army chaplains, were acknowledged on all 
®to be setting a marvelous example of heroism 
f morale. One minister after another, one gen- 
1 fter another, paid tribute to their astonishing 
© in the field of battle. The country began to 


ring with their praise. But even more efficacious in 
restoring the prestige of the Church was the fact that 
the new group of generals, who were pushing their 
way up to the control of the big commands through 
sheer merit and ability in the handling of armies, were 
found in most cases to be devout Catholics. 

Some of them, and most conspicuously Marshal 
Foch himself, had been kept from the highest com- 
mands before the war simply because they were 
Catholic, and the public in its craving for detailed in- 
formation about its military leaders, became aware of 
this. By the end of the war most of the chief com- 
mands were in fact in the hands of Catholic generals. 
Marshall Foch had become the idol of the people, and 
every detail of his austere daily life was known to 
everyone. His almost childlike trust in Christ as the 
savior of France spread with disquieting persistence 
through an incredulous country. Those who laughed 
at his constant attendance at Mass and the sacraments 
could not but admit that at least religion did seem to 
give strength to the commanders of armies in war. 
For Marshal Foch was not the only great Catholic 
commander. In northern Africa an even more ascetic 
and devout-souled soldier, Marshal Lyautey, had es- 
tablished France’s military position beyond all danger 
of attack and had created a new recruiting ground for 
troops. Similarly in the Balkans where Marshal 
Franchet d’Esperey (who was the first of the Allied 
commanders to break through the enemy’s front 
and to force his adversary out of the war) was no 
less Catholic. General Mangin, most pugnacious of 
all the French generals, who had been chosen time 
after time to take the command to fight through ap- 
parently insuperable obstacles, showed that a devout 
Catholic could be as robust a warrior as anyone. 
General Gouraud, the hero of Gallipoli, and per- 
haps even more than all the rest, that large-hearted 
chivalrous old man, General de Castelnau, the senior 
member of the council of war, had inherited the full 
Catholic tradition of the early ages. 

It is necessary to recall these facts to explain the 
situation which has now arisen. The combined effect 
of these various influences went far to stamp out the 
old anti-Catholic prejudices among the mass of the 
people. It was only the discredited liberal parties 
who still cherished their desire to keep the Church in 
check. They watched with intense chagrin the growing 
popularity of the Catholic clergy and of the Cath- 
olic soldiers. And so when Clemenceau held his ‘‘khaki”’ 
election in the year after the Armistice, with the 
Treaty of Versailles signed and sealed as the definite 
conclusion of his labors, the Bloc National, or coalition 
of all the patriotic parties, swept the country and 
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brought him back to power with a tidal wave of popu- 
lar enthusiasm. The Bloc National parliament then 
ruled France without serious challenge until the general 
elections which took place last May. Elected at a 
time when war service was treated as the sole test 
of a candidate’s qualifications to sit in parliament, it 
therefore implicitly recognized the services of the 
Catholic clergy, and had no intention of reviving any 
pre-war infringements of their liberties. The tempo- 
rary permission given to the religious orders to come 
back to France for service in the war was never for- 
mally questioned or reconsidered in spite of occasional 
criticism by the anti-clerical veterans. And so the 
banished priests and nuns stayed on, consolidating their 
position as rapidly as they could against the possibility 
of a change of government which would be less favor- 
able to themselves. The Bloc National could be 
counted upon at any rate to treat them with benevolent 
neutrality. Hence the Catholic forces ranged them- 
selves solidly in support of M. Poincaré and his na- 
tionalist program. Much of the weakness of the 
Church’s position is due to this unfortunate associa- 
tion of the Church, and especially of the clergy, with 
a political program which has become discredited. 

M. Briand, interpreting the general feeling of the 
country, declared openly that times had changed and 
that the war had abundantly demonstrated the false- 
hood of the old charges of lack of patriotism against 
the Church. He himself, having in 1909 been per- 
sonally responsible for drafting the Law of Separation 
(which cut the Church out of the state and abolished 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican) now carried 
through a post-war parliament a bill to restore rela- 
tions with the Vatican. He urged its adoption not for 
sentimental reasons but on the general ground that 
France had lost a great deal by her estrangement with 
the Holy See, and that she could not now afford to be 
absent from the papal court, where even Protestant 
powers now had their accredited representatives. En- 
couraged by this political victory, and aided by the 
incomparably astute and energetic diplomacy of the 
new papal envoy to France, Mer. Ceretti, the French 
Catholics pressed for further consolidation of their 
position, and succeeded in securing the assent both of 
the French government and of the Holy See to a new 
scheme for giving a legal status to the Church, which 
has possessed no civil rights since 1909. 

Such was the position when the elections were held 
last May, when the Bloc National, discredited by its 
failure to fulfil the promise that Germany would be 
made to pay—upon which it had piled up a colossal 
weight of internal debt—was swept aside in favor of 
the only alternative government available, which meant 
the Liberal and Socialist combination under the leader- 
ship of M. Herriot. The return of the liberals to 
power unfortunately involved of necessity a revival 
of the old religious feuds in French politics. The 
liberal school which M. Herriot represents has always 


_ revolt. 


been profoundly distrustful of the Catholic € 
Moreover it depends chiefly upon the support , 
freemason lodges which were paramount in |] 
politics before the war. It had resisted the pr 
to restore relations with the Vatican when the 
Bloc was only a small minority in the last parliz 
and it never made any secret of its intention to 
diate the restoration of diplomatic relations if it 
back to power. But the elections were not fous 
the clerical question, any more than the elections 
brought the Labor government unexpectedly 
power in England were fought on the issue of 
nizing or not recognizing the Bolsheviks. The 
cause of the change in France was that the c 
had grown dissatisfied with its leaders and v 
something different. Above all, it wanted a g 
ment which would make peace and disarmame 
first business. In England the return of such a g 
ment involved recognition of the Bolsheviks 
France it involved a breach with the Vatican, 17 
man in the street these questions were more o 
academic, and the prospect of such action 
taken did not deter him from desiring to see ; 
group of politicians have a chance of showing 
they could do. 

The result was that M. Herriot immediate 
nounced his intention of living up to the full repu 
principles of his party. This involved putting tl 
pre-war legislation into force again, and also rep 
the new laws which had restored relations wit 
Holy See and had given back to the Church the 
recognition which the radicals had always been | 
mined that it should not have. The new govern 
as soon as it would rid itself of the more pr 
problems of the Dawes report, did in fact set its 
carrying out this program. In doing so it has ar 
a terrific storm of protest from all the Catholic | 
in France. No one can yet say for certain whic 
is likely to prevail. But a detached observe 
scarcely fail to note that M. Herriot and his c: 
have acted with more prudence and restraint tha 
been shown on the Catholic side. The Catholics 
from the immense disadvantage that they are no 
a minority of, at most, one-third of the whole pi 
tion, but generally speaking a very localized min 
Certain parts of France, like Brittany and the } 
ees, or to a lesser extent Alsace- Lorraine, are | 
whelmingly Catholic. But the centre is almost’ 
pletely paganized, and in the north and the soul 
Catholics are at best a vigorous and organized | 
ity. In such conditions they can scarcely hope to 
public opinion. Other questions, such as the cost ' 
ing, will naturally weigh more with the mass ¢ 
people than the Catholic issue, no matter how 
pletely justice may be on the side of the Catho: 


_ The most disquieting aspect of the immediate! 
tion is that the Catholics have apparently been 7 
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sfast in threatening not only passive resistance but 
‘il civil war against the measures which M. Herriot 
sin contemplation. M. Herriot has been playing 
siand skilfully. He has done practically nothing 

would shock the indifferent mass of the people. 
a not taken any steps, except in a few isolated 
; , towards evicting the religious communities which 
; settled in France since they came back early in 
syar. All that he has done is to send out agents 
ake inquiries to find whether the law is being 
ued or not. Similarly in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
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storm of protest has arisen not from the actions but 
from the announced intentions of the government to 
modify the existing privileges enjoyed by the various 
churches there. The gravest danger at the moment 
would seem (to a foreign observer) to be that the 
Catholics, stung to revolt by the first threats of inter- 
ference, may create such an atmosphere of civil strife 
by their threats of armed resistance, as will make the 
indifferent mass of the people consider that it is the 
Catholic leaders, clergy and laymen alike who are the 
real disturbers of the peace. 


TOLERANCE AND PROGRESS 


By J. R. KNIPFING 


‘OLERANCE is the habit of mind which liberty 
thas engendered. And liberty, according to the 
classic definition of Lord Acton, who devoted a 
ine of study to the investigation of its history, 
‘\e assurance that every man shall be protected in 
t what he believes his duty against the influence 
ithority and majorities, custom and opinion.” 
lyance and liberty have the widest of horizons; 
hi their purview they include all essential aspects 
rin’s life in society: his religion, politics, ethics, 
,tace, nation, culture, and economic interests. 

'k of the present generation are all too prone to 
eheir own tolerance and liberty for granted, and 
ajume in this respect a smugly complacent attitude 
sderiority toward the effort and achievement of 
li: civilization. It proceeds from a state of mind 
tion to both the masses and the intelligentsia of 
United States of ours. As such its kinship is 
ished with the idea or dogma of Progress, the 
€ as Gilbert Murray would put it, in “some 
dil ennobling and enriching of the content of 
“/ On the part of the masses the notion is identi- 
\th a sense of greater material and physical well- 
if scientific achievement, political democracy, and 
gus liberty. The intelligentsia, from the outset 
t: age of enlightenment, performed much the 
-unction for their time which the ancient Greek 
ee had done for theirs: they rationalized 
evailing myths. The theory of progress had 
1)€€n in vogue with Greek, Roman, or mediaeval 
Ks, but harmonized well with eighteenth-century 
ysconcerning human perfectibility, the quintes- 
1 capacity of human reason, and the infinite pos- 
its of scientific discoveries. This led to the 
ie and adoption of the idea of progress by 
te, Turgot, the Encyclopedists, Condorcet and 
d:. In the nineteenth century the jacket of the 
K vas retained, but the contents were somewhat 
%: by the positivist Comte, to reflect the 
h ogy of change wrought by the French Revolu- 
iy Hegel, with the purpose of nationalizing 


Germany under the hegemony of militaristic Prussia; 
by Karl Marx and the economic school of historical 
interpretation, to expose the iniquities of big business, 
and to ameliorate the rigors of the industrial revolu- 
tion in behalf of the laboring proletariat; by Herbert 
Spencer, Giddings, and their sociologist host, to apply 
the Lamarckian and Darwinian hypothesis of evolution 
to the complete history of man’s life in society. 
This idea of progress I believe to be essentially 
false. It has in the main been responsible for notable 
perversions of historical truth, of which the more 
recent examples are J. B. Bury’s History of Freedom 
of Thought and H. G. Wells’s Outline of History. 
The world war and its aftermath have contributed 
to their discomfiture and the repudiation of the optim- 
istic Weltanschauung which they professed and 
presumably still afirm. The moment was propitious, 
however, for another Orosius, and Spengler attempted 
to meet the need with his History of the Decline and 
Fall of Western Civilization. In England, Dean Inge 
found solace in the company of the pessimistic 
Nietzsche and wrote his stimulating lecture on the 
Idea of Progress. In rejecting the modern view of 
progress he resorts to an explanation of the course 
of human history which is infinitely more satisfying 
and penetrating: the time-honored theory of cyclic 
change, of progression and retrogression. It was a 
theory formulated by Hesiod, Plato and Aristotle 
among the Greeks, adopted by the Romans, and in- 
corporated in the Christian tradition through Daniel’s 
interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s famous dream. It 
would explain the history of civilization by analogy 
with the oscillations of a pendulum: swings now for- 
ward, now backward—with the length of the swing 
subject to much variation, and the motion at times 
retarded, or again, accelerated. It is an interpretation 
of the past as a series of changes and of historical con- 
tingencies, entirely unteleogical in character. This 
theory of change seems to fit in with the scanty evi- 
dence we have obtained to date concerning prehistoric 
man’s nature and nurture. On the physical side, the 
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fragmentary remains of Pithecanthropus erectus, homo 
Heidelbergensis and the Piltdown skull, inspire even the 
enthusiastic anthropologist with caution; the extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ascent” from the Neanderthal to the Cro- 
magnon type within so short a period of geological 
time is difficult to explain; and still more difficult the 
existence of the greatly inferior Grimaldi type, almost 
synchronous with the splendid Cro-magnon specimens. 
At the most, on the basis of paleolithic and neolithic 
finds of weapons, tools, utensils and habitations, one 
is justified in tracing limited progress along material 
lines during the prehistoric period of man’s life. This, 
I protest, is entirely insufficient data upon which to 
base an idea of his mental, moral, social, artistic, 
political, religious, physical and material. progress. 
And, Professor Giddings and his sociological compeers 
to the contrary, I am not at all sure that improvement 
in the material well-being of man necessarily implies 
and involves progress in these other directions also. 

For the written and documented portion of man’s 
history, say from 4241 B. C. to 1924 A. D., the theory 
of cyclic change possesses the virtue of being his- 
torical: it conforms to the facts and enables the his- 
torian to chronicle them in their sequential order of 
cause and effect, with a minimum of a priori convic- 
tions. He may describe the rise, flowering and decline 
of such antique civilizations as the Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Hittite, Assyrian, Hebrew, Persian, Greek and 
Roman; or the Chinese, Japanese and Hindoo; or the 
Mohammedan; or the mediaeval Christian; or the 
American; or the modern European. He may even 
observe the progress or retrogression of the same 
civilization in different epochs of historical time— 
e. g., the brilliance of the Periclean age as compared 
with the “loss of nerve’ in the arts of civilization on 
the part of fourth-century Greece; or the civil wars 
and their disastrous consequences in the last century 
of the Roman republic as compared with the golden 
age of Augustus. But he would be extremely loathe 
to hold that the Augustan age showed the general 
progress of civilization beyond that of the age of 
Pericles. What would be his standards of quantita- 
tive and qualitative measurement for this calculation? 
Obviously not those of a Thucydides or a Livy, for 
each would be a witness for the defense of the claims 
of his own country and contemporaneity. Nor would 
the judgments of a Dante, Bentley, Voltaire, or H. G. 
Wells have any greater value: for the solution of the 
problem each would project into the past the prepos- 
sessions of his immediate present. [The same and 
even greater difficulties would confront the historian 
if he should attempt to maintain, for example, the 
superiority of tenth-century Mohammedanism over 
Old-Testament Judaism, or of our contemporaneous 
European and American civilizations over those of 
mediaeval China and mediaeval Christian Europe, 
respectively. 

Consequently, our contemporaries—to whom, in- 


cidentally, the past dozen years have brought ; 
cycle of epochs corresponding to the golden, 
and iron ages of Hesiod—appear to be both 

and disingenuous when they resort to the 

Progress in explanation of civilization’s course 
historical times. They thereby assume that th 
tion which present-day civilization is travelin 
be essentially good, right and just; that all oth 
izations of the past or present with a c 
orientation or different objectives are essentia’ 
wrong and unjust; that it is permissible to emg 
most arbitrary methods in the inclusion and ¢: 
of historical evidence to demonstrate the fa 
trend of human progress from the remote past 
living present; and that mankind is capable 
definite but infinite progress precisely along tl 
of our present development. _ 

Let us then consider one of their favorite | 
tions of the working of their idea of Progress, 
the history of Tolerance. There has been mucl 
ness of thinking and writing about the tolerai 
intolerance of the past, because the theme h: 
restricted to the domain of religion. Now no 
student of history would deny that the gover 
institutions, groups and individuals of today 
more tender and scrupulous regard for the ri 
conscience, worship and ecclesiastical propert 
the generality of mankind exhibited in the midd 
This, however, is merely one of the jewel’s 
facets, as we have indicated in our foregoing 
tions of tolerance and liberty. Whereas religi 
the Church monopolized the mediaeval stag 
respect to plot, actors, and scenery, there are 
a host of competing or associated agencies: th: 
civil, criminal and international law, big bi 
trade-unionism, race, imperialism, secular edt 
nationalism, secret societies, and all forms of 
amusement. When all these factors are tak 
consideration, I seriously question whether y 
temporaries are endowed with a greater sh 
tolerance and liberty than fell to the share 
average man of the middle ages. The world y 
shown us the precarious nature of our much y 
tolerance and liberty. By it tribal manifes 
were released—nationalistic, racial, social, ec 
or religious in character—which went far to « 
strate that the inner nature of man remains 
mentally unchanged. Indeed, for the great m 
of mankind it may be said that intoleranc 
tolerance, has been and is still the polar star of 
destiny. This derives from the fact that ma 
social being, a member of his groups—whethe: 
be political, racial, national, cultural, professior 
cial, economic or religious. Social groupings 
greater or lesser degree all intolerant, and that 
the very necessity and purpose of their existenct 
periods of human history have been intolerar 
with a shifting of emphasis to those particular in 
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society and the group esteemed of vital import- 
to their given time and clime. In the thirteenth 
ry religion constituted the foundation and struc- 
of civilized society, and when the vital interests, 
as and institutions of the universal Church were 
tened by heretical intrusions, one resorted to 
ous compulsion through the agencies of the in- 
ion and the merciless ‘“‘secular arm.”’ Deaths at 
ake were all too frequent, yet I seriously doubt 
er their total for any fifty-year period of the 
enth century exceeded by much the total number 
sgro lynchings perpetrated in the United States 
y the period from 1874 to 1924. For the 
us intolerance of the middle ages we have sub- 
-d racial intolerance—witness the treatment of 
merican Negroes, the Chinese and Japanese, the 
ans and their descendants during the war and its 
nath, and the recent race discrimination of the 
mmigration law against the southern and south- 
n Europeans. Nationalism too, has replaced the 
ationalism of the middle ages, to the detriment 
e cause of international tolerance and liberty, 
e abundant wars, competing armaments, rival 
ialisms, conscripted armies, and the hostile 
es of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
manifest. 

at an appalling condemnation it would be of our 
n political and nationalistic intolerance, if we 
confront the total figures of Europeans slain 
eign and civil wars from 1879 to 1924 with the 


mediaeval totals contributed by the foreign wars, civil 
strife, and campaigns for the repression of heresy 
over a similar period of 135 years in the middle ages. 
And please note that the condemnation would have 
not only its quantitative but also its proportionate 
basis, with due regard for the population statistics of 
both periods under comparison. 

Moreover, since business interests and the ac- 
cumulation of property and wealth are nearer and 
dearer to the heart of modern man than ever they 
were to the citizen of the mediaeval world, we have 
developed an infinitely more virulent form of economic 
intolerance. Although, as Schmoller, the great Ger- 
man economic historian, says, the renaissance of 
towns in the middle ages was perhaps the greatest eco- 
nomic and cultural revolution in the history of man- 
kind, it made no such assault upon economic liberty 
as followed in the train of the modern industrial reyo- 
lution, for theirs was not an ‘‘acqusitive society,” but 
one in which all industrial and agricultural production 
was regulated solely to meet the consuming needs of 
the public. Consequently, the middle ages experienced 
no such economic restraints upon liberty as have been 
involved in the growth of modern trusts and mono- 
polies, strikes and strike-breaking, the conflict between 
capital and labor, justice for the rich and injustice for 
the poor, trade-unionism, standardization of produc- 
tion, the slums, pogroms, and the pros and cons of 
Socialism, the I. W. W., Communism and Bolshevism. 

‘Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 


BY THE MOUTHS OF CHILDREN 


By BLANCHE MARY KELLY 


HE dedication by His Eminence Cardinal Hayes 
of the Pius X School of Liturgical Chant on the 
grounds of Manhattanville College might, at 
lance, seem but one more official duty checked 
the calendar of a busy diocesan, but that, in 
, its significance lies much deeper it is my hope 
W. 

> structure of the Pius X School has none of 
pearance of newness. Whether you approach 
n the college grounds or by the picturesque gate- 
‘om the street, the Romanesque facade confronts 
ith every aspect of long and familiar intercourse 
ime. To enter it is to step out of the twentieth 
y into another and more spacious era, to breathe 
nosphere which the soul knows far its native 
‘t is in this translation of atmosphere that the 
*cts, Messrs. Delano and Aldrich, have wrought 
shiefest miracle. The sights and sounds of a 
td age are shut out by the wall nearest the 
which is blank, its monastic lines enhanced by 
tured crucifix which is an impressive example 
nch Romanesque art. 


The opposite wall is broken by windows of leaded 
glass giving upon the convent garden. The forward 
part of the hall is occupied by a platform, which is 
arranged for both lectures and choral singing. Be- 
fore it, in a sunken space, stands the organ console, 
the organ itself having been installed by the builders, 
Casavant Freres of St. Hyacinthe, Canada. The 
platform is surmounted by a great beam, similar to a 
rood-beam, on which, in archaic script, are inscribed 
the words—Ex ore infantium perfecisti laudem. 

These words may be called the keynote of the move- 
ment of which the Pius X Hall is the outward and 
visible sign, but whose invisible effects are incalculable. 
When an organized effort was begun, to carry out in 
this country the behest of Pope Pius X for the restora- 
tion of the Church’s ancient hymnody, it was by the 
mouths of children that the Divine praises were first 
sung; and when the new hall was dedicated on No- 
vember 6 last, with ceremonies replete with the in- 
effable symbolism of all Catholic liturgical functions, 
there was an eminent fitness in the circumstance that 
the voices of children predominated in demonstrating 
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the great fact on which the school itself is founded— 
namely, the apparently predestinate union of music 
and prayer. 

The children who sang on this occasion, to the num- 
ber of 215 boys and 100 girls, were chosen from the 
parochial schools of New York City, where they have 
been taught according to the now internationally 
known method of teaching music, perfected by Mrs. 
Justine Ward in collaboration with Rev. J. B. Young, 
S.J. The girls were all from one school, that of the 
Annunciation, where the now flourishing schola had 
its modest beginning. ‘That is why the dedication 
ceremony partook to some extent of the nature of a 
climax, not in the sense of complete fruition and hence 
cessation of effort, but because what began in obscurity 
and has continued in the face of difficulties and dis- 
couragements received on that occasion the crown of 
public recognition. 

Established in 1917 by Justine Bayard Ward, the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Chant is a work, 
primarily inspired by the desire to obey the papal com- 
mand regarding liturgical chant. When that Pontiff 
spoke there was at least one ancient Catholic tradition 
which had been long departed from, and that not only 
in America, but generally throughout the world. 
Barbarism and bad taste had invaded even the sanc- 
tuary. The rare exceptions were for the most part 
Benedictine monasteries, and even there the Plain 
Chant of that greatest of Benedictines, the first Pope 
Gregory, had been hushed for centuries until it was 
revived in the nineteenth century by Dom Guéranger 
at the abbey which he had restored at Solesmes in 
France. So completely had it fallen into oblivion that 
the true fashion of writing and singing it had been 
forgotten. The task of restoring the ancient chant in 
its integrity has been the great achievement of the com- 
munity of Solesmes. 

It was at Solesmes, it will be remembered, that 
Huysmans lived as an oblate, leaving it only when the 
iniquitous Associations Law drove the monks into 
exile. ‘‘Solesmes stands alone,” writes Huysmans in 
the person of Durtal; “there is no place like it in the 
whole of France; religion there has an artistic splendor 
to be met with nowhere else; the chant is perfect; the 
services are conducted with matchless pomp. Where 
else, too, could I ever hope to meet an abbot as broad- 
minded as Dom Delatte, or experts in musical 
paleography more skilled or learned than Dom Moc- 
quereau or Dom Cagin?” 

The Pius X School has no more enthusiastic sup- 
porter than this very Dom Mocquereau, who has not 
only written warmly in its praise, but has come in 
person to conduct advanced classes under its auspices, 
while every facility has been afforded Mrs. Ward to 
pursue her researches at Quarr Abbey, in the Isle of 
Wight, where the exiled Solesmes community now con- 
tinues its great work. 

The prolonged period of desuetude and corruption 


which befell liturgical chant is all the more regre 
for the fact that it ensued upon glorious centur 
development and use, Catholic centuries, during 
the language of the Roman rite was generally “ 
standed of the people;’’ when the people them 
had their part in the chants of the Church, taking 
familiar way through fields which have now b 
the province of paleographers; when all Christe 
was cultured with the floraison of the whole 
which cannot be fostered by mere learning. € 
of that sort is worn not like a label on the bacl 
like a plume upon the helm. 

Those were joyous, expansive days, spacious 
higher sense than the Elizabethan. No subse 
era, no matter what its cultural claims, no n 
what its scientific achievement, has produced any 
so tremendously significant as the Gothic style. 

It is true that Gothic never became the official 
of ecclesiastical architecture in the same sense in: 
Gregorian became the Church’s official chant, be 
union of these two marked the apex of its aes 
splendor. The liturgy is still the liturgy, the ch; 
still the chant, whether it is sung at Chartres o1 
portable tin church in a western mining town. 
better to have the liturgy becomingly carried out 
tawdry edifice than to have operatic Masses 
Gothic masterpiece. The ideal is to restore te 
world that spirit which made possible Gregoriar 
Gothic, a spirit from whose accessibility to the br 
ings of the Holy Spirit, Plain Chant was held to 
been born. 

Now, the Pius X School of Liturgical Chant i 
questionably a powerful factor in the movemei 
restore this spirit to the world. To begin with, 
itself permeated and impelled by this spirit, a: 
most casual observer may ascertain by entering 
hall where the sessions of the choral classes are 
and where, as I have said, he will find himself t 
lated to the age when the academic cloisters of O: 
and Paris and Bologna were thronged with stu 
from all parts of Christendom. : 

The method, however, is not adapted solely ti 
teaching of Gregorian music, nor is its use confin 
Catholic schools. It is based on sound psycholc 
and pedagogical principles, which stimulate and | 
the child’s undeveloped sense of rhythm, develoyi 
educate his vague sense of pitch, so that he acc 
a feeling for exact musical time and a discernme: 
tonal relationships, yet so gradually that he ca 
ways grasp and use the musical knowledge he. 
received. The result is that mere children arel 
to cope with the difficulties of counterpoint and! 
mony, and “speak” music as a language. | 

As a consequence the Ward method has } 
adopted into their curricula by a number of pt 
non-sectarian schools in New York, New Jersey 
Connecticut as the most perfect method yet de! 
for musical instruction. Alma Gluck was delif 
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id it in use in the Bovee School, which her small 
s attending, for to her the results are so amazing 
she wishes all children might be taught by this 
od. Requests for teachers from the Pius X 
ol have been received from numerous foreign 
tries, notably Italy, Japan, Australia and New 
und. 
ie child students of the school have on numerous 
ions visited various sections of the United States 
Canada, literally astounding the audiences who 
ssed the results of their training. Such a demon- 
ion was given at Massey Hall in Toronto on May 
t, when an audience composed of musicians and 
ers, assembled from different parts of the United 
s and Canada, were rewarded by an experience 
| filled the next day’s press with rapturous com- 
s on the children’s “beautiful exposition of sing- 
one, perfect intonation, faultless enunciation and 
y to read.” 
is is to restore music to something of the place 
id in the mediaeval quadrivium, for the children 
structed are taught not merely to sing the liturgy 
¢ Church, though that were enough, but their 
etic faculties receive a thorough training. Their 
fed upon beauty, taught the language of beauty, 
1 is symbolism, becomes eclectic and rejects all 
is common or unclean. For the ascetic palate is 
10st discerning; it is only the intemperate who 
more for the draught than for the bouquet. To 
children is opened up not only the field of 
dorian music, but the modern modes which look 
egorian as to their source and principle; and not 
y are they taught appreciation of these modes, 
he creative spark within them is fanned and 
:d and they become composers. 
is a commonplace of these courses for a child 
‘tate to her class a lovely melody, with all the 
al bloom of childhood upon it, and for the class 
aly to sing it but to extend it into parts. A year 
Madame Marcella Sembrich visited these classes 
nunciation School and at the request of Mother 
1s, R.S.H., directress of the schola since its in- 
n, she sang a fragment of an operatic aria, from 
| two children produced a beautiful two-part 
Y, which they wrote on the blackboard as quickly 
y could have written English. A similar demon- 
yn drew from Efrem Zimbalist the assertion— 
ent years of intensive study to learn what they 
to have acquired already.” To give children 
gift is to give them something beyond gold and 
' and so to train their hearts that this gift is 
| to God’s worship is to give Him back some- 
(of His own. 
chis, which was the task and preoccupation of 
‘iddle ages, is going forward here, then surely 
|ospect for America is not so dark. For, how- 
‘Tue it is that American civilization is based on 
‘than European, and therefore Catholic, tradi- 


tions, our hope is still in that vitalizing sap which is in 
the Tree of Christ. And that, after all, was planted 
not for Europe or Asia or America, but for the orbis 
terrarum. Judging from the recent expressions of his 
opinion, Mr. Hilaire Belloc would be the first to con- 
cede that though America be more hedonistic than 
Athens, more licentious than Rome, it is not more 
inaccessible to the grace of God. To the one He sent 
Paul, speaking with tongues in the Areopagus; the 
other He made the seat of His vicegerent on earth. 
It is in obedience to the voice of that vicegerent that 
the Pius X School carries on its work. For papal ap- 
proval and encouragement not only did not cease with 
the demise of the Pontiff in whose honor it has been 
named, but have been reiterated in the strongest terms 
by Pope Pius XI, both by word of mouth on the oc- 
casion of his receiving Mrs. Ward in private audience, 
and in the Apostolic Benediction conferred upon the 
school under date of March 14, 1924, when he urged 
those engaged in the work to pursue it with “un- 
daunted zeal and devotedness.”” The surest proof of 
his solicitude is the fact that under his authorization 
Dom Ferretti, the distinguished head of the Pontifical 
Institute of Liturgical Music will conduct the advanced 
classes of the Pius X School during the summer session 
of 1925. Those who realize the significance of this fact 
may well echo the words with which Cardinal Hayes 
dedicated the Pius X Hall—‘‘Bless, O Lord, Almighty 
God, this place, that within it there may be health, 
virtue, victory, strength, humility, kindness and meek- 
ness, the fulfilling of the law and gratitude to God the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; and may this blessing 
remain upon this place and upon those who assemble 
in it now and forever.” 


WISHES AND DESIRES 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


SUPPOSE it is true that all of us wish for some- 
| thing we have never possessed. Now, there is 

a subtle difference between a wish and a desire. 
The former may be sweetly negative and nebul- 
ous; the latter takes a concrete form, and sometimes 
makes us restless and impatient, even discontented 
when there is little chance of its fulfilment. 

A few of us were sitting one evening not long ago 
in one of those small country houses which are rapidly 
making America more beautiful. No longer do we 
come from abroad, discouraged with our native 
architecture; for loveliness and color are creeping into 
our national consciousness, and our suburbs blossom 
with beauty. Fifty years from now most of our coun- 
trysides will be wonderful to look upon, dotted with 
homes that speak of comfort and a not too exotic 
charm. 

We were talking of our inmost wishes—those secret 
cherishings which few of us ever discuss; and it was 
interesting to discover how simple our needs were. 
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It was doubly interesting and illuminating to learn 
that all of us wanted something pertaining to a house, 
or a garden. One spoke of a passage she had always 
remembered in a book, in which the author had said 
that the people most in need of help were those who 
just missed the finer things of life—the gentle little 
librarian who could never own a motor, unless she 
happened to marry a book-loving millionaire, and to 
whom one could bring abundant pleasure by giving the 
unexpected lift; the delicate spinster of an old but 
poor family who might find a taste of heaven in an 
autumn week-end, away from the grey granite of the 
city, deep in some tapestried hillside country. 

‘We who get about so much—it’s hard for us to 
understand how many there are who stay perpetually 
in one place,” said our friend. ‘“Why, I’ve met young 
actors and artists, alone in New York, who have never 
been able to go to a country house because they knew 
nobody who lived in one! Guttersnipes, always, with 
guttersnipe friends—that’s what they remain. After 
all, one just doesn’t go to a week-end: one is invited. 

‘And so my particular wish would be to have a 
house in the country near enough to the city so that 
I could ask lonely acquaintances out whenever I de- 
sired. I long for a shambling house, with floors that 
creak, old-English fashion, and doors leading to un- 
expected rooms up two steps, or down one—anywhere, 
in fact. A small house in which one could become lost! 
—That seems to me the best of all things.” 

We were enchanted with this simple picture of 
human needs. Then another spoke up— 

“TI too want a house in the country; but I would 
like it to be so remote from the city that I would 
never have the temptation to visit what I wish I could 
leave behind me forever. And I would like to have 
enough money so that I would never lack for servants; 
and my idea of complete happiness is to be able to 
touch a bell, no matter in what part of my house I 
happen to be, and have my meals brought to me on a 
tray—do you get, as I do, the joy of a chop and a 
salad and a glass of milk and a sweet, all served to- 
gether on an intimate little board? There is some- 
thing so cozy about it, so individual, so friendly. Food 
always tastes better to me thus served—I don’t know 
why. Then, if I were in the library, I could go on 
with my book, without that ghastly interruption of a 
luncheon-gong; and if I were in my garden—oh, hap- 
piest place to eat!—I could go on looking at phlox 


and mignonette and hollyhocks and flagstones separ- 


ated by grass, and sun-dial and pergola—drinking in 
the quiet beauty, with no thought of time.” 

And then the lady with the silver hair spoke. 

“I would like book-cases built into the walls of my 
country place, not jutting out into the rooms; and—I 
would like to have just enough so that I could cook a 
turkey and immediately make a succulent hash of it, 


without waiting for ‘next day.’ That’s all,” she 
laughed. 


We felt like offering her the laurel. Turkey 
—at once! Yet, would it taste as good? Isn’ 
left-over, warmed-over meal the best—not the d 
ceremoniously prepared? Consider how many « 
love to rummage in the ice-chest, home from a | 
where everything that one could desire has 
freshly served; yet it is the bit of pie haphazardly 
lonely dish, the chicken-leg miraculously untouchec 
stray plate of cranberry sauce, the nibble of ch 
and the chance strawberry tart that give one 
keenest appetite. 

“I think it’s the element of surprise and the _ 
of discovery that make the midnight meal, eate 
the corner of the kitchen table, so delightful,” g 
one said. 

“But it must be one’s own kitchen,” spoke uy 
other, “if the warmest, truests joy is to be had.” 

‘And there must be a friend to share it with 
said the lady with the silver hair. ‘“That’s the f 
ing touch to make it perfect.” 


(Convent Sketch 


I like the chapel best 

When nobody is there, 

When it is dim, and cool, and still— 
Shadows everywhere. 


I enter on tiptoe. 

I kneel, and mean to pray, 

But all my thoughts are little dreams 
Without words to say. 


Through the tinted windows 
Drips a delicious light; 

Faerie bands of vivid things go 
Dancing, in delight. 


Tall statues of the saints 

Look on, and do not chide; | 
Young swallows in the ivy are | 
Chattering outside. 


Swift, across the altar, 
Like a sudden sigh— : 
Shadow-touch of tiny wings and 
Petals, blowing by. a | 


High upon the altar, 

Set in a slim blue vase, 

Flowers that I picked at dawn, and 
Loved a thousand ways. 


Listen, King of Flowers— 
Thou, Watcher of all things, 
Of worlds and suns no more aware 
Than of sparrows’ wings— 
| 
| 


Break Thou my heart, O King! 

It has not words for Thee, 

Thou, Who art Love, 
Take me! 


But only loves. 
Take me! 


Mary Dixon THAYER 
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IN OLD NEW ENGLAND 


By HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER 


hors and Friends, by Annie Fields. 
n Company. $2.50. 


HE revival of Mrs. Fields’s delightful sketches 
of Authors and Friends is especially welcomed 
by those of my generation, who grew up in New 
ind in the days when the friendly authors de- 
d by Mrs. Fields were at the height of their 
when their names were household words, their 
our daily joy. To some among us the authors 
elves were family friends, whom we knew as 
hildren instinctively know and appraise the older 
rs in the home. 

nial, witty and the soul of hospitality, James T. 
3 quickly established the happiest relations with 
thors whose works he published—and with their 
en, too. I shall never forget watching Mr. 
; give imitations of famous actors in their prin- 
roles—Mr. Fields, with a shawl thrown round 
ke a cloak, prancing round the library, skipping 
chairs to footstools, representing Rolla bounding 
the mountain side in Pizarro. With all its fun 
larity that evening was for us a veritable educa- 
n dramatic art and in discrimination between 
and bad in theatrical traditions. 

¢ sketches in Authors and Friends are eight in 
t—Longfellow, Emerson, Oliver Wendell 
es, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Celia Thaxter, 
ier, Tennyson and Lady Tennyson, while other 
ar names are introduced in the opening para- 
of Glimpses of Emerson. Mrs. Fields’s words 
at us in tune with the aim and inspiration of these 
te portraits. Speaking of Reminiscences and 
ries she writes— 

1e perfect consistency of a truly great life, where 
istencies of speech become at once harmonized 
> beauty of the whole nature, gives even to a 
incident the value of a bit of mosaic which, if 
d, would leave a gap in the picture.” 

| no one could better give us these bits of mosaic 
us rarely gifted, sympathetic pair, each the com- 
it of the other, to whom their author-friends 
neously turned, whether in foul weather or 


Boston: Houghton 


: most lively and entertaining of the sketches is 
‘Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is as bubbling over 
joodness and humor as the dear Autocrat him- 
Perhaps it is the inspiration from the subject 
e feel. For Longfellow and Emerson, by con- 
were not conversationalists. Both had wit and 
a-plenty, but in general they gave an impression 
2tve and aloofness. Longfellow’s manner was, 
» genial, but not spontaneously so. One felt 
S geniality sprang from the natural courtesy of a 


: 


kindly gentleman, desiring to make things pleasant for 
those around him. 

This at least was the impression left on my young 
mind, as I saw him almost daily in his own home, 
during five years of my early childhood when I shared 
the studies of his younger children, Edith and Allegra, 
with their English governess. Mr. Longfellow always 
met us with some gay little joke, or some nonsense 
verse, a limerick or a parody concocted on the spur of 
the moment. One such verse—the little girl with the 
little curl—is widely known, but many were tossed 
off every day in the home life. As an example, we 
children formed a little sewing-circle which we called 
the Bee. There was some discussion as to whether it 
should not rather be “the Bees.” Waylaying Mr. 
Longfellow to beg a subscription of a dollar, he in- 
stantly replied— 

If you call it the Bee, 
[ll give you three; 
But name it the Hive 


And Ill make it five. 


It was nonsense, of course, yet it shows how he tried 
always to enter cheerily into the young people’s inter- 
ests. But, if it was more than a mere passing en- 
counter, if we remained some time with him, then I 
felt a consciousness of effort. He was rousing him- 
self to amuse us, to recall anecdotes that would in- 
terest children—all very winning and kind, but still 
—an effort. Perhaps I unconsciously felt a slight awe 
in his presence, the shadow of a great tragedy over 
his darkened life, the widowed house, the motherless 
children. Perhaps I unconsciously saw the “gentle 
face, the face of the long-dead,” of whom he wrote— 


Soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fires was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 


Of the Emerson sketch I cannot speak with any 
personal knowledge. As men of letters and members 
of the same literary and social clubs, my father, and 
my grandfather, Dana, knew Emerson personally, and 
in many ways admired him greatly, but there was no 
intimacy and scant sympathy. For the Transcendent- 
alism of the Concord School was shocking to their 
strong religious feeling. My grandfather and his 
sisters had fought the fight of Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalism in the great controversy with the Unitarians 
in their younger days, and had lost both friends and 
property in the cause. Later my grandfather and my 
father had become Episcopalians. My mother, though 
a Presbyterian, had been brought up under the stalwart 
Congregationalism of Dr. Lyman Beecher, and had 
been educated in Miss Katharine Beecher’s famous 
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school in Hartford. With such traditions, she could 
have no patience with the Emersonian ideas. My 
father’s sister, Charlotte Dana; his cousin, Mrs. 
Sophie Dana Ripley; and another cousin, Adele Dana, 
were among the earliest converts in New England to 
the Catholic Church. Among the intimate friends and 
frequent visitors at my grandfather’s house in Chestnut 
Street were other converts—Orestes Brownson; 
Father Isaac Hecker, the founder of the Paulists; 
Fathers Shaw, Coolidge and Welsh; Mrs. Judge 
Metcalf and her daughter Julia. 

It was a houshold where those of differing faiths 
met and mingled in peace, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, Episcopalian or Catholic—but all were 
united in one solid phalanx against Transcendentalism, 
though some among them had come into the Catholic 
Church by way of Concord and Brook Farm. Need- 
less to say, Emerson was not among the intimates in 
this household. 

But of Dr. Holmes I can well understand why Mrs. 
Fields writes—‘‘When the moment came to meet men 
face to face, what unrivaled gayety and good cheer 
possessed him! He was the king of the dinner table 
during a large part of the century. How incomparable 
his gift of conversation was, it will be difficult, prob- 
ably impossible, for any one to understand who had 
never known him. It was not that he was wiser, or 
wittier, or more profound, or more radiant with humor 
than some other distinguished men; but with Dr. 
Holmes sunshine and gayety came into the room. It 
was not a determination to be cheerful or witty or 
profound; but it was a natural expression, like that of 
a child, always open to the influences around him and 
ready for ‘a good time.’ ” 

It was this spontaneity, this natural effervescence 
that attracted a timid child to Dr. Holmes. I re- 
member how he chatted on, pouring out treasures of 
wit and wisdom, as simply before the young as before 
the mature. And what school girl would not be carried 
away by the subtle flattery of being talked to just as 
if she were grown-up? 

In Days with Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Fields gives us the 
longest, the most intensely sympathetic of all her 
sketches. Perhaps the spirit of it is best summed up 
in words taken from a lecture by Mr. Fields— 

“AA New England woman once wrote a great novel 
while beset with difficulties, pinched by poverty, and 
surrounded by hard work from sunrise to midnight, 
year in and year out. She was a pallid, earnest, tired 
_ little body, who sat in her white cottage down in 
Brunswick in the state of Maine. She had been busy 
all day, perhaps painting a room—for her means 
would not allow her to hire it done. Besides that 
labor she cooked for the family, and did all her 
other household duties, without assistance, and without 
flinching or groaning. The children were hushed in 
sleep; all was still about the house, and she trimmed 
the lamp for a long session at her writing table. 


“Thus she sat many a night, and wrote, and 
and wrote again, until she had poured out h 
before the Lord for humanity’s sake. And then 
a little slowly at first, but rolling surely with an 
sound, that great universal response—the voice 
people of the whole earth speaking as one.” 

For the world-wide sensation created by 
Tom’s Cabin has never been paralleled in |; 
history. 

But the sketch is not all keyed up to this ¢ 
pitch, for Mrs. Stowe had the wit, the courage a 
indomitable spirit of all the Beechers. Tender-h 
and fun-loving, a laugh springs up even in at 
household woes. ‘Mrs. Stowe was a deli 
talker,” wrote Mrs. Fields. ‘‘She loved to ga 
small circle of friends around a fireside, whe: 
easily took the lead in fun and story-telling. 4 
put my feet upon the fender,’ she would say, 
can talk till all is blue.’ ” : 

The same saving grace of humor and coura 
lieves the pathetic story of the shy and sickly C 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier. The bits fro 
familiar letters are charming and he loved to 5 
little sly fun at his friends and at himself. H 
thusiasms for books and writers, and his lively in 
in public men and affairs never failed even ami 
oppression of sorrow, isolation and physical suf 

A particularly inspiring sketch, to me, at le: 
that of Celia Laighton Thaxter—a brave and bea 
woman, who looked out bravely and beautifully 
a hard life. Hers was not to write epoch-m 
books of appeal to humanity, but to bring the be 
of nature, of sea and sky and flower, melodious! 
joyously to human hearts, and to gather abou 
kindred spirits in art, painting, literature, musi 
was a unique “salon” that she built up in the su 
at her island home, ten miles out at sea, and wi 
shared its artistic joys can never be too gratefi 
those unforgettable days at the Isle of Shoals. 

Mrs. Thaxter was a great-hearted woman, ma 
religion, growing up a pagan, trying to satisf 
spiritual longing in various ‘‘isms’’—Spiritu 
psychical research, Theosophy, Brahminism. Sh 
warm friends among Catholics, too—John | 
O’Reilly, my aunt, Charlotte Dana, and many 
She knew Protestant clergy of many denomin@ 
yet it seems never to have occurred to her to ¢: 
ment with Christianity. But in her last year! 


Indian, Mohini, introduced to her notice two | 
which, he said, were sealed to the eyes of wi 
culture and only to be understood in the light of J! 
philosophy. : 


These volumes were—the New ° 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEMS 
Ill. MARRIAGE AND SEX EQUALITY 


By OLIVE WADSLEY 


YU can be a Conservative Socialist, you can be 
financier and possess a soul (witness the erec- 
on of charitable hostels by the newly rich) you 
an angel without wings, in any punt, or in revue, 
in home life, but, so far, I have never known 
y marriage which maintained sex equality as a 
The word happy is to be stressed, since it is 
son for all marriage, or, at least the hope. 
ctly you marry sex equality ceases. Have you 
ined the belief you are its advocate you must 
linquish your individual stance, since an essential 
riage is togetherness, of outlook, desires, de- 
This essential could never be realized by the 
ment of striking-out methods, even if the aim 
1 energy be directed toward the improvement 
married state. 
conceivable, I suppose, that this new freedom, 
ge for self-expression may burn dually, but I 
consider the discovery of two people imbued 
ie same alpine spirit in matters conjugal, an 
nore rare than meeting the ichthyosaurus, tak- 
air with its young, in Bond Street. 
we are informed sex equality is a thing to be 
for in marriage, since by sex equality alone can 
and woman give each other fair play, and life 
- chance—all this irrespective of the fact that 
xe should be fusion, and two people, each bent 
development of his and her complex, each 
mm the maintenance of a good place in the sun 
‘rimony, can hardly hope to live in purest 
ly. | 
agine two disciples of the creed marrying and 
2 out in daily life the tenets of this creed, and 
rifts before my mind the bleak and exhausting 
of parallel lines trailing ever onward, or two 
} goose-stepping, if you like it better. 
ulity is a stark thing from the point of view of 
mal woman (and I speak as one having author- 
hat respect at least!) equality precludes spoil- 
1 what woman worth her powder can live wholly 
‘that? What woman of charm would not feel 
triage a failure were she forced to do so? It 
es tenderness, it precludes absurdity, and ab- 
) the cultivation of the little language every one 
‘speaks (and no one admits they do) of intima- 
hich, as well as being enchanting revelations, 
tt of the very structure of life between two 
d people—this absurdity, the expression of it, 
is, after all, the true expression of that child- 
inanness possessed by. all lovers, is to marriage, 
‘etrol is to a car; it makes it go. 


Again, equality implies independence, with a dash 
of arrogance thereto, moreover, and to the vast major- 
ity of women it stands really for supremacy! Your 
feminine sex-equality advocate does not really want to 
share life on the level with man; she wants to go one 
better and direct it, and because she wants to, thinks 
she can, a belief for which generous and bewildered 
man, liking to give woman her way, is largely re- 
sponsible! 

Women can do men’s work, of course, but the point 
is, they do not do it in the way a man does, and though 
the result of feminine toil may be adequate, the result 
upon the woman herself is rarely beneficial. 

A woman may rank as her husband’s equal, she may 
earn an income, but, unless she earns it for a legitimate 
end, which means a selfless one, its value will be negligi- 
ble to marriage, since, if she works in order to spend 
on herself, because she does not think her husband 
makes enough to supply her personal needs, she is 
doing him a wrong. She is nullifying that instinct to 
provide for his own which is the root of a man’s love 
for the woman he has chosen; and to pauperize a 
man’s spirit can scarcely be considered an aid to 
equality. 

Man is naturally generous, naturally a responsibility- 
taker, naturally a home-maker, all facts he accepts as 
he accepts the rotation of the seasons. One of the 
foundations of life, as well as marriage, is giving— 
of yourself, your heart, your work; and when a woman 
elects, in order to maintain a spirit of equality, to take 
up work outside her home, she is giving neither to life 
nor marriage, but to herself. 

When I think what a future of sacrifice a mere pro- 
posal entails, I am more than amazed that any man 
can muster strength to totter to the altar rails. 

Being a romantic woman, and therefore regarding 
all men as children, I realize what cherished toys they 
give up in order to make a home, to marry, and have 
the privilege of supporting a woman all her life, and 
how eagerly and simply they set about this deed, in- 
spired thereto by the thought of a woman’s dependence 
on them, her need of their strength; and I cannot see 
what on earth any happy normal woman can hope to 
gain from equality. 

Equality of qualities, yes, indeed; or generosity, 
tolerance, graciousness, humor, but that is not sex 
equality; it is something far beyond, it is soul equality, 
and is, moreover, true marriage. 

Women do not usually give as men give. One 
woman in a million can give her money as she gives 
her love, as simply, and without a second thought; but 
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a man pays as he breathes, and if he sometimes does 
so rather audibly—should we complain? Have we not 
all our mannerisms? 

The war created terrific new responsibilities for 
women; they had to act as men and for them; that need 
is definitely ended, and it shows, not desire for free- 
dom, nor yearning for real equality on the part of 
women, but weakness of grasp, and lack of generosity, 
that they should continue to demand the continued al- 


location to themselves of such responsibilities, ; 
to exploit a foible. 

And—another point worthy of attention 
saying it almost in a whisper )—why should ar 
ried woman yearn for equality when she can, 
realized by any real husband in any real mez 
reign? 

(This is the third in a series of articles, of which th 
will appear in an early issue.) 


ONCE IN A BANK 


By GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


NCE, in a great bank, a young man had a 
() personal experience. And this is strange in- 

deed, for after all, the New York banks are 
amazingly alike and impersonal in doing the same 
foolish and essential things. All have their system of 
military hierarchy. With their departments, divisions, 
bureaux, they are all somewhat governmental. They 
all have a protocol, a formally regulated style of cor- 
respondence, and it exists in no other industry—a most 
curious private-school spirit. 

As a detail hidden away somewhere, most of them 
have their Van Nibbs; a by-product of the system, a 
difident and disinterested flywheel revolving in space, 
a spiritual advisor in a palace of pagan kings. Van 
Nibbs, as you will see, had much to do with the per- 
sonal experience. 

At one time the bank placed in one of its annexes 
(above a drug store, a tailor and a print shop) the 
more obviously mad among its employees and the best 
of its alienists. In this annex was the industrial de- 
partment, to which dying loans were hurriedly con- 
veyed to be treated by the most brilliant younger 
officer in the bank. Here also, in a spirit of paradox, 
the men of the foreign trade bureau—for the most 
part of dreamy and poetic nature—justified their in- 
nocent fondness for foreign place-names and memories 
by an unceasing and simulated interest in what were 
called statistics of import and export, more accurately 
the capacity of foreign markets for absorbing the 
great American surplus. (Pack it prettily and you 
can sell it abroad!) And nearby, in corner rooms on 
a separate staircase, Van Nibbs lectured five hours a 
day on the principles of railroads, industrials and 
public utilities. 

His pupils were the students of the curious educa- 
tional department and the theory that gave them in 
his charge was sound: men of relative education, know- 
ing nothing about a bank and, for some reason, want- 
ing to work in one, could in time be made useful— 
when they had learned something. They would, of 
course, learn this something by spending a year, help- 
ing or hindering but ever observing, in all the depart- 
ments of the bank. If these precursors of our unoffi- 


cial observers did not die of unpopularity befo 
end of their Tournée des Grands Ducs, they 
merit and need a quick invigorating bath in Van} 
pure spring of theory. While all this went o 
were paid. The only fault in the policy of the 
tional department was to give it such a damning 
Moreover, it was never a department at all: 
an apprenticeship. 

Those who underwent it were serious and am 
young men with fountain pens—the trade mark 
untrained—arriving from up-state high schools, 
colleges, or, exceptionally, from country banks. 
normal American snobbishness added to their n 
a few young gentlemen with connections—mostl 
tined for the uptown office, foreign branches, o 
business (Social Register plus Directory of Direc 
It was admitted that they would never be of tec 
use. At the end of the course many students to: 
easiest way and sold bonds. Some started li 
Over again in departments hoping that none « 
regular staff would remember that they had ever 
there before. Others, a few, had seen enou 
drive them—after a last convulsive struggle wi 
restraining school spirit—in search of other 
Elysian fields. This and this alone, was apt to 
personal experience. 

The bank, after relieving its mind on the s 
of ingratitude, very likely forgot all about suc 
serters, but the deserters themselves spent a grea 
of their time trying to forget the habits of unque 
ing obedience they had acquired—as demob 
soldiers, some of them never succeeded. Some of 
wondered why they had not stayed on. 

They had met with no insurmountable difficu 
understanding the strictly servile state of the 
clerk. They had learned to tolerate comm 
marriage with a kitchenette, pay envelopes, mati 
and, at a distance which could not be calculate, 
oficership alternating in their dreams with thé 
sidized hospital for breakdowns. They had beer 
to realize without bitterness that these things , 
not be separated from the work to be done al 
complexity. They had had this saving sense of 
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| need. They had felt that false pride—the 
yf the white collar and the marble floors—had 
. bank clerk into a machine from which escape 
ways difficult and eventually impossible. ‘The 
ent had been caught. That they had not in any 
en trapped made matters worse, since for op- 
n there is always revolt, while one cannot mob 
ernal machine of banking or march against an 
red life of which one has become an organic 
asequently minor part. 
se who went away were shocked less by prevail- 
iditions than by the rare exceptions to them. 
night not like the grinding of the mills, but the 
was no worse than the subway, and the boiler 
less crowded than the city. It became cus- 
and tolerable. The exceptions of rapidly ac- 
prominence and wealth, or an exception such 
Nibbs, occasionally startled them into a process 
ight which led ultimately to action. 
n” was as disquieting as the nearby ships (you 
ee and hear them) which loaded and unloaded, 
put on fresh coats of white paint—and some 
syen sailed off under one’s nose at lunch hour 
: southern seas. To see great bars of silver 
carelessly unloaded from a truck hardly 
t the temptation to pick one of them up and 
And bonds were too technical and considered 
,a nuisance to check and register and mail and 
—hbanged in at the window of the securities 
“Lee Hig, what you got? Hey, you, where’s 
> Well, wait a while.” 
the ships! The ships tempted more than gold. 
laps it was the thought of motion and distance 
ade “Van” and the ships such very bad things 
2 lying about a bank. For when ‘Van’ talked 
-ailroads, matters like maintenance, freight-car- 
or density, he carried his students all over the 
r. When he talked about the best kinds of 
_ they saw long roads winding through hills, 
ully graded and leading very far away. When 
ew diagrams of locomotive types, Pacific, 
c, Mogul, there inevitably appeared a proces- 
squat French engines, the electric at Chamonix, 
aires at Territet—English engines painted green 
ick with name plates out of old children’s books 
ns. 
that one’s mind drifted hopelessly away, but 
that in ‘“‘Van’s” inspiring, violent, earnest 
t, one lived more rapidly and could think more 
_ The facts he tried to teach were learned, and 
2 so very much more than the facts. 
t leads to a point. The one man in the bank 
ade bonds plausible, finance alluring, intelligible 
Career, was paid—well—he was engaged in 
2 men to make money and himself had obviously 
ther gloriously failed to make his mind and 
an integral part of the visible money-making 


| of the bank. 


It was highly necessary for one’s peace of mind to 
explain this seeming disparity between “performance” 
—to use ‘‘Van’s” own terminology—and income. If 
Germans had to pay a great many marks to buy a 
dollar at least they knew there had been a war. If a 
bank clerk seemed underpaid at least one knew as a 
cause that there was no limit to the supply of bank 
clerks. Neither explanation was particularly moral. 
But of “Van?” 

Rebellious thought on this subject, conducted most 
frequently in the wash rooms where one went for a 
smoke, conceded that no one, not visibly making money 
for the bank, could be paid any but a nominal wage. 
The sequence was clear to the question—Could a dis- 
interested and scientific and withal lovable mind hope 
to attain a powerful place in the modern bank? The 
answer of youth assembled in the wash room, at one 
with countless books of salesmanship, was emphatic, 
profane, and in the negative. Not by working up 
through the bank. All officers that meant anything 
came from somewhere else. ‘Then what was it all 
about? 

‘Service,’ over-worked, a word to make some men 
curse, nevertheless was the only moral excuse for a 
banking career. Merely to serve in a cage was not 
enough. Eventually machinery would take care of all 
that. To serve at all in the moral sense was impossible 
until one reached the highest rungs of the ladder. 
And to climb this ladder, rung by rung, meant not only 
to work hard, but to push, shove, threaten, and flatter 
as a steady tactical accompaniment. If it meant noth- 
ing else, it meant to make friends deliberately. 

To be pitied—the young men laboring in such 
gloom; to be reasoned with; to be advised; to be 
kicked in the head (actually a personal experience, and 
in a bank). 

Rather than argue with you, we will let you have 
the pleasure of despising us. There are a few of us, 
on a theory which, perhaps, is too much and too 
personal for you, who are deserters from an army 
that without a banner matches pennies in a captured 
place. 


‘Daniel Boone 


Grey ash and blue grass watched him where he slept, 
With ears half-cocked, like a hound that hates the moon; 
Along the Ohio’s edge a Shawnee crept, 

While midnight flinched to the cry of a crazy loon. 
Dreams locked him now—once more at home he wept, 
Saying goodbye to one in a far-off June, 

Whose gentle voice in childhood used to croon 

Him off to sleep through mother-vigils kept. 


The sumach stirred—two eyes from a feathery crest, 
Between dead twigs, peered long upon his face— 

A spider paused in weaving silver lace— 

The campfire sputtered with a new-born zest— 
Boone woke—the twigs bent back—at dawn, apace, 
Once more the star of empire trailed the west. 


J. Corson MILter. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE GESTURE OF IMPOTENCE 
Chicago, Ill. 


O the Editor:—A mistake of violence often carries with 

it, not only its corrective, but the vivifying, driving element 
from which finally ensues great success. But there are also 
mistakes of impotence, and from these seemingly issue only 
further impotence—more mistakes. In a time so lacking in 
spiritual and cultural direction as our present time, anachron- 
isms must indeed abound and little else could well be expected. 
If anachronisms in life, it is still more understandable, still 
more to be expected, that in our day should be an architecture 
of anachronisms. 

All of this has to do with the hue and cry of St. John the 
Divine national cathedrals, be they of that or other names, 
and of the labored imitation of mediaeval ideas in church 
architecture that has been impressed on the Episcopal church 
and which—distressing idea—some think worthy of imitating 
in our own, the Catholic Church. Of these propagandists, it 
may be said that some think it a compliment when they con- 
trive an arid antique “effect,” and it elicits the praise that 
“one wouldn’t think it a Catholic church.” 

That such standards and ideas should ever impress us seems 
unthinkable, yet oracular utterances are many, and the An- 
glican impress has not been unfelt, nor are the evidences lack- 
ing of our submission to these ideas of taste in architecture— 
ideas that I believe are forever out of sympathy with the 
current of life within the body of the Church. 

Therefore, I would disagree with Mr. Elmer Davis, and 
say that not as a pious anachronism -is the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine questionable, but as a twentieth century 
building, structurally and artistically it is an anachronism 
and questionable. As designed it has no place in the American 
scene. 

Architecture—and for the evidence to support this state- 
ment I appeal to mediaeval Gothic so revered by these stylistic 
devotees, and in its essential basis, materialistic. It is, when 
vital and living, developed around necessities of a very simple 
kind, necessities which in our modern Catholic churches are 
those of assembly for seeing and hearing the celebration of 
Mass, and a practical structure to envelop such an assembly. 
In our day, for this assembly, there must be a higher degree 
of intimacy with the sanctuary than existed in other times, 
and there must be ready access to the communion rail for 
large numbers of the congregation, due to the increasing num- 
ber of communicants. Necessary also is the grouping of the 
congregation for instruction within easy voice range of the 
preacher. ‘These are the simple natural requirements of a 
modern church, which requirements if they are satisfied 
artistically in a building, would mean a result that was not a 
Byzantine, Gothic or renaissance building, but an American 
twentieth-century church building. 

In this simple fact, the grouping of a congregation around 
an altar, lies the reasonable basis for the design of a church, 
Allied to this we have the constructions of steel and concrete 
which have had development in our time, and which enable 
us to build churches free of pillars, in a structural way that 
is natural and, in our time, unaffected. 

When instead of a natural and economical method of con- 
struction such as we have seen developed in commercial and 


industrial buildings, we employ a method, unnatu 
laborious, such as that of numerous and unnecessary 
and of cumbrous vaultings of brick or stone for the 
of producing an effect to a degree that is unnatu 
without sense, we lay ourselves open to the ch 
affectation. 

Better far the mistakes of violence, which in trutl 
record of the Catholic Church in architecture in this. 
than the mistakes of impotence. Better the vulgarity 
been ours, than negative good taste imitated from th 
tions of a religious sect, because from this last ther 
issue. For vulgarity is usually the quality of un 
virility and energy which will cleanse itself and may is 
vital architecture. Better far, that our gestures ha 
those of violence rather than of impotence. 


Barry Byr 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY | 
Huntington, I 
O the Editor :—Your editorial, Are Catholics Chr 
in the February 4 issue of The Commonweal was 
me with considerable interest, inasmuch as I was, for 
years, a minister of the “Disciples” denomination. : 

I know something of the Christian Century and ‘the 
of thought it represents. In the first place, its edit 
writers and contributors are “modernists” and have 
sympathies for Socialistic innovations. i, 

Recently the Christian Century has placed itself, und 
of course, at the head of a crusade against war under « 
cumstances. Look in the columns of the Nation, and y 
find the Nation commending, editorially, its extreme p 
stand. 

One does not have to search far to find the motive 
recent demand for the taxation of all church property 
part of the Christian Century. The Century, in collusic 
the radical Socialists, looks upon orthodox Christianit 

“superstition,” a fraud, and an imposition upon mankir 
is consistent in wishing to tax it out of existence. Th 
sian soviet government takes up the same attitude | 
orthodox Christianity. Incidentally, if church property 
be taxed, it would also embarrass the fundam 
Protestants. 

The Christian Century, while crying out for “toler 
is quite ready to become intolerant toward all who « n 
with it in the propagation of “the social gospel,” 
shevism, which is, of course, voided of every - 
supernatural. : ; 

The Century is habitually anti-Catholic. It has be 
tacking the Papacy and especially what, to it, is the st 
embodiment of the anti-democratic heresy, the Syllal 
Errors of Pope Pius IX, for some time past. Its dema 
the taxation of church property is not new. Several ! 
ago the claim was made by this journal, with what tru 
yourself know, that the holdings of the Roman Church 
United States were becoming a menace. The value 0 
testant church property is almost twice the value of C! 
Church property in the country at this moment. 

I might mention that this same Century is not mol 
or clear-sighted, in its treatment of the Syllabus of ! 


; 
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ie ordinary militant anti-Catholic bigot. I have pro- 
jon several occasions, and have pointed out its gross 
, res of Catholic doctrines, but to no avail. 
-) how far the Century represents the thought of the 
unt churches, it would be hard to say. It does not 
‘ficially for any party. However, the body of readers 
lernistic.”’ Occasionally an article which commends, 
extent, certain doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
<. is published. These usually deal with the international 
tf Catholicity and point out the failure of Protestant 
nism. It is plain to see, however, that The Century 
ve none of the Catholic Church. While it may admire 
 calisc, the quality of internationalism it prefers 
e Bolshevik type; and I really believe that the reason 
sth articles are occasionally published is to hold a few 
): readers, in the hope that they may, eventually, be 
tnated with Bolshevism. 
| Rosert R. Hwu_t. 
Associate Editor, Our Sunday Visitor. 


| BARRING SACRAMENTAL WINE 
| Loretto, Pa. 
a 


‘the Editor:—In your issue of January 28 in an article 
jitled Barring Sacramental Wine, you say—‘This 
4us measure [a proposed amendment in Colorado] 
le especially grievous to Catholics. It would render the 
<on of the Mass, the most sacred rite of the Church, 
«sable to the practice of their religion, altogether 


le.” 
to disagree with you. It would not render the cele- 
y impossible. ‘The proposed law is obnoxious and it 
| ring grave inconvenience, but would it not be then a 
necessity? Doesn’t our theology allow us to use non- 
cit wine in case of necessity? Sabetti-Barrett in the 
¢ the Eucharist quotes—‘‘New wine [mustum] or wine 
| pressed from mature grapes [ex uvis] is indeed valid 
rbut gravely illicit.” A little further on he tells of 
1 wine being licit and valid and adds—“New wine 
11] is valid matter, but outside the case of necessity it 
\y illicit.” And still further down on the same page 

ook the author says—‘“In the sacrifice of the Mass it 
tio use wine made from dried grapes so long as the 
itracted from them can be recognized by its color, taste 
nll as true wine.” 
yd it seem that the use of grape juice is prohibited in 
fecessity ? 


SEMINARIUS. 
riter of this letter communicated his name to The 
1weal, but requested that his letter be signed, on pub- 
7 as above-—The Editors.) 


BOLSHEVISM VS. RELIGION 

| Summit, N. J. 
Jthe Editor:—Recently I have been studying Captain 
‘ncis McCullagh’s Bolshevik Persecution of Christian- 
10 find what light it throws on the controverted matter 
ius instruction for New York public school children. 
t1 WI—Infringement of the Regulations for the 
tm of Church and State, Article 121, of the Russian 
t. Code, which has been in operation in the Soviet 
4s since June 1, 1922, lays down— 

a of religious doctrines to persons under age 
and in private schools is to be punished by hard labor 
iuximum term of one year.” 


i 


5 


| 
| ‘+ 


Archbishop Cieplak, Monsignor Budkiewicz, Monsignor 
Maletsky, and Fathers Eismont, Yunevich, Kvetsko, Khoder- 
evitch, Vassilevsky, Yanukovich, Matulianis, Froigo, Ivanov, 
Rutkovsky, Pronsketis, were all accused and convicted of 
contravening Article 121. 

The Bolshevik circular of January 3, 1922, to which 
Krylenko frequently appealed during the course of the Cieplak 
trial—quoted on pages 359-360 of Captain McCullagh’s book 
—is also extremely appropriate to the matter of religious edu- 
cation and training in American public and private schools. 

I suppose the Freethinkers and Communists in this country 
know why they object to religion in places of education, but 
surely the opponents of private schools and of religious educa- 
tion in public schools do not realize the company they keep. 

LAWRENCE Maynarp Gray. 


A VANISHING ART 
New York, N. Y. 
qf the Editor:—A Vanishing Art, by Martha Genung 


Stearns in your issue of February 11, is an article which 
everyone who loves the Church for its beauty as well as its 
truth should read and take to heart. ‘The vestments in our 
churches have lost their grace and softness ;” writes Mrs. Stearns 
“those great billowing silken banners, embroidered with lillies 
and crosses and leopards, which seemed to come alive in the 
wind, have become stiff conventional squares held rigid with 
weights in the corners which no wind of heaven could fill with 
grace. There are scalloped satin frontals upon which cro- 
cheted roses have been applied, which seem to have a horrid 
fascination for the eye at the most solemn moments. All the 
beauty and spontaneity and simplicity have gone out of these 
things and they are merely fussy.” Such criticism, thus gently 
delivered, is very seriously true. The vestments used in the 
majority of parishes, whether rich or poor, fall far of that 
artistic excellence which one has a right to expect. They bear 
the stamp of machinery and are little testimony to the delicate 
art of the needle. Not only are they “stiff” and “conventional,” 
as Mrs. Stearns says, but they are often of shades very trying 
to the eye. 

The shortened chasuble, dalmatic and tunic to which we 
have become accustomed, and which make the priests wearing 
them resemble sandwich-board men, are only modern devices 
anyhow. ‘They were introduced, if I am not mistaken, to 
allow the officiating ministers greater freedom in the use of 
their arms. The traditional cut of these vestments, which 
is full, long and flowing, is still used in monastic houses and— 
let us be thankful—in some parish churches. 

But this question of vestments is only one angle of the fight 
which sensitive Catholics must wage against indifferentism. 
There are other angles and more important ones. The average 
layman has little interest in the media by which divine truths 
are revealed and glorified. The official garb of the clergy, 
liturgical music, architecture, church ornaments, ceremonial— 
how little does one hear these subjects discussed even in circles 
of cultivated Catholics. But if indifferent to such matters, the 
average layman is not insensitive to their appeal. Indeed, he 
responds very quickly to what is best in ecclesiastical tradition, 
once it is revealed to him, once he is shown how much of what 
he has been used to is tawdry and second rate. Parishes that 
attempt the experiment of plain song, for instance, seldom go 
back to the popular, sing-song melodies. Catholics who would 
see art and religion as much a unit as they were in an earlier 
day, have a rich opportunity for missionary work. 

Epwin THomas McKenna. 
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“Peewee 


Is it a wish—that tiny tin whistle 
Out on a leafless branch throwing a missile, 


Wrapped in a dip and a lift, like a bow 
Of rain turned somersault, curve down below: 


Tip-dip-tipping a phrase and a blow, 
Releasing a flute in a piccolo, 


And striking an ear with a short, thin dart, 
Pinning a secret one hides in a heart? 


If it isn’t a wish, why does it tarry? 
If it wasn’t fulfilled, how far did it carry? 


Was it too stunted to be sentimental ?— 
Or much too local to be continental ? 


ALFRED KREYMBORG. 


(aution 


Lurking in a velvet shadow, 
She is still and cool and deep— 
Tread here softly lest you waken . 
What she cradled into sleep. 


Only stand upon her threshold— 
Though her word be quiet-kind 

Never step within a certain 
Curious doorway of her mind. 


Come with gentle understanding, 
Guarding silence for her sake— 

At a tremor or a heart-beat 
What lies sleeping might awake! 


GERTRUDE CALLAGHAN. 


Baroque 


A hand is at the arras. Hark! 
Was that a sound of muttering drums? 
Who camps with dusk beside these dark, 


Disputed walls—who comes! 


Let him be known. . . A little page 
Whimpered and shook and looked askance, 
Wondering who might lift the gage 
With lordly arrogance. 


But there was none to draw swift blade, 
To fight or fall, or play poltroon; 

Back of the sunset’s bright brocade— 
Only the moon. 


LesLtiE NELSON JENNINGS. 


The Shepherd of Thoughts 


I would shepherd your thoughts 
Into my heart’s own fold, 

The worn-out ewes of sorrow, 

The little weak lambs of tomorrow, 
Away from the grief on the wold. 


I would shepherd your thoughts, 
The lame, the blind, and the tired, 

And dip them into the happy river 

That flows thro’ the Valley of Peace for eve; 
And cleanses the thoughts that are mired. 


I would shepherd your thoughts, 
With a crook of blossoming rod, 
And the quick-eyed collie of Duty . 
Should guide them by highways of Beauty 
Into the pastures of God. 


Dorotuy Una Ratcir 


What Bobbie Dreamed 


Please let me in, St. Peter; 

I will polish up the harps, 

I will teach the most unmusical 
To play in flats and sharps; 

I will comb the prophets’ whiskers, 
And curl the cherub’s hair, 

I will make a brand new cushion 
For Archangel Michael’s chair; 

I will iron out the togas, 

I will oil your keys for you; 

I will be such a useful lad 

If you will let me through! 


You will not let me enter? 
Now, St. Peter, shame on you! 

I may have been a bad, bad boy 
But you were naughty too— 
How about that little rooster 
That went “cock-a-doodle doo?” 


Later 


Thanks very much, St. Peter, 
For letting me come through. 


Dorotuy HaAic! 


For a Dull Day 


This derelict of days, how very long! 
And still, so still! 
No voice is there of animating song: 


No lovely thrill! 


Oh, when my life with eld is growing gre) 
In every part, 
May one love kindle an undying ray, 
In thee, my heart! 
Epcar R. SMOTHE 
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Ariba Le Ay, 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Dark Angel 


RE is a peculiar power to any play that bares real 
ism without attempting to kill it by maudlin senti- 
‘he Dark Angel is without doubt one of the most 
and beautifully-written epics of inner heroism pro- 
the aftermath of the great war. It is by accident, 
ot essentially, a war play. ‘That is, the fantastic 
nces which shaped or disrupted so many lives during 
serve as the basis for the plot, but any other chain 
istances might have served just as well. 

ie story of a young English girl whose fiancé is re- 
the front two weeks earlier than expected. They 
a marriage license, without success, and then, carried 
the emotional stress of the time, they spend together 
before his departure, as man and wife, at a small 
iotel. They make a solemn compact to be married 
nt he returns on his next leave. 

ume night the girl has a dream in which she sees the 
on the battlefield being guarded by angels; her 
o-be, however, is guarded by a dark angel instead 
rel of light. She is unable to explain the dream, but 
ler a strange premonition that her fiancé will never 


ears later the truth of this premonition has been 
‘—no word has ever come from her fiancé and in 
time she has fallen in love with an upright and fine 
iglishman, who is a candidate for Parliament. She 
owever, bring herself to marry him, fearing that if 
of her past history, he would marry her more from 
real love. At last, someone makes a bitter attack 
former fiancé, Captain Trent, declaring that while 
ipposed to be in love with her, he actually spent the 
1g of his leave at a country hotel with another woman. 
verate defense of his character, the girl admits that 
f was the woman. Thus she faces her first problem. 
e is never simple for those who have taken destiny 
wn hands. Just before her marriage, she learns that 
still alive and under an assumed name has become 
own novelist. Thinking that he probably has suf- 
n shell-shock, she goes to see him and here we meet 
most intense climaxes of any play on the stage today. 
it seems, was blinded in the war and determined that 
never return to allow her to marry him out of pity. 
not one of the groping, tapping sort of blind men. 
nethods of training the blind have given him great 
nce of movement. He resolves upon an heroic effort, 
an accomplice who tells him the color of the girl’s 
lress. He receives her and succeeds in sending her 
iout disclosing that he is blind, assuring her only that 
t of the nerve-shock of the war, he no longer wishes 
ier and gladly gives her the release from her promise, 
came to seek, so that she could marry the English- 
nN she really loves. 
s still further tragedy ahead. The girl, after leaving 
'y in her heart, returns to get a book she has left 
Che blind man is standing in the centre of the room, 


ugh she passes right before him, does not see her. ~ 


ay she discovers the trué depth of the heroism that 


has inspired him. In a great revulsion of feeling, she tries to 
make him consent to their marriage. It is here that the play- 
wright has done a masterly piece of work. No better piece of 
sheer dramatic writing has been done in recent years than 
Trent’s refusal to let the woman he loves sacrifice her life 
for him. In the end, he is left alone, but with that peace of 
heart which surpasses all understanding. 

Reginald Mason as the blind officer, and Patricia Collinge, 
as the girl, contribute many extraordinarily fine moments to 
this play. In her alternation of mood, in her extreme natural- 
ness of voice and gesture, Miss Collinge gives the part a 
singular conviction and reality. Mr. Mason deepens the ter- 
rific tragedy of the blind man by the very restraint with 
which he handles the scenes. It is a work of consummate art. 


Loggerheads 
HE CHERRY LANE THEATRE is responsible for 


producing one of the most delightful tragi-comedies of 
the season. Ralph Cullinan’s Loggerheads is a combination of 
a poem and a melodrama. It moves along throughout the 
greater part of the evening in a swift, sure cadence, bubbling 
at times with delicious Irish humor, and only once bringing 
forth an intensity of dramatic power that gives one what we 
might call an old-fashioned thrill. 

The entire action of Loggerheads takes place on a summer 
evening in the kitchen of Corny Halpin’s house, near the 
sea-coast village of Labinch, County Clare, Ireland. 

Briefly, it is the story of a faction or feud between two 
Irish families which is overpowered by the force of a very 
beautiful love. Corny Halpin has living with him his brother’s 
widow, Ellen, and her daughter, Norah. From far-off lands 
appears Christie Barrett, the son of that Barrett who killed 
Corny Halpin’s brother in a fit of anger and partly in self- 
defense. A small farmer, Padna Collins, who is anxious to 
marry Norah Halpin, fans the flame of the old Halpin-Barrett 
feud on every possible occasion. Norah herself does every- 
thing in her power to shame the older generation into letting 
a Christian spirit of forgiveness supplant the bitterness of the 
feud. For a long time she is unsuccessful because both her 
mother and her uncle assume that she wants to marry Christie 
Barrett. They do not give her any chance to explain until 
matters have reached very nearly a tragic climax. It then 
turns out that Norah is far indeed from any thought of Christie 
Barrett, as she has already made arrangements to enter a 
convent. What she has been trying to do is to bring together 
her mother and Christie, who were once childhood sweethearts. 

There is nothing startlingly original in the plot or in the 
details of this play. It is simply one of those pieces so well 
and consistently done that it carries your interest at every 
moment and leaves you with an added respect for what many 
might consider an old-fashioned play. 

Much of its success is undoubtedly due to the strangely in- 
tense and beautiful acting of Joanna Roos as Norah. When 
you remember that until the third act the audience itself is left 
in suspense as to Norah’s reasons for attempting the reconcilia- 
tion, you can see that only a very perfect piece of acting would 
make the ending seem logical and understandable. 

One feels throughout the first and second act a certain 
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mysterious detachment and quiet dignity in her manner. At the 
same time it is sufficiently tense to escape the charge of sheer 
coldness. If Miss Roos did not strike this perfect balance be- 
tween the various love motives, the whole play would be a 
failure. She is certainly an actress of great promise. 

Barry Macollum as Padna Collins achieves a very fine char- 
acterization, not without its quiet humor and a rare touch of 
poetry peeping through the harsh and seared lines of his crimped 
character. In fact, the entire cast is excellent and it will be a 
distinct surprise if this play does not soon find its way to one 
of the larger theatres uptown. 


The Student Prince 


HOLESOMELY entertaining, The Student Prince at 

the Jolson Theatre proves by crowded houses that New 
York enjoys and will patronize a clean show. The Student 
Prince does not go into dark, unclean places in life and draw 
forth nauseous material to spread before our eyes, but gives 
rather in song and line things charming in the listening. Old 
Heidelberg, the play, touching in its renunciation, furnishes 
the story, and its atmosphere is not lost but intensified in 
The Student Prince. The casting is as perfect as is ever 
found in the theatre. One is refreshed by a complete illusion, 
that rare attribute, which when missing or imperfect, is the 
failure of the theatre. The one hundred students who make 
up the chorus look and sing like youths—a joy to the eye 
and to the ear. Howard Marsh as the Prince has voice and 
charm. The lovely Princess, played by Roberta Beatty, and 
the innkeeper’s niece (Isle Margingo) contribute greatly to 
the outstanding casting. Dorothy Donnelly, who arranged 
the plot and lines, Romberg who wrote the music, and the 
Shuberts who have so magnificently staged the production 
deserve the gratitude of the theatre-going public, which, to be 
amused, entertained and instructed must often wade through 
such mires of slime and slush! Here at least in The Student 
Prince are beauty, and a lesson in renunciation. 


M. S. W. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

Patience—A splendid revival of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Old English—A fine portrait, superbly acted by George 
Arliss, with false sentiment dangerously obscuring 
the real moral. 

“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 

Chauve Souris—Not as good as the previous edition. 

Sitlence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

Candida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts. 

Othello—A splendid production with Walter Hampden. 

Quarantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 
Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 

mother does the reverse. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play. 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

Loggerheads—Reviewed above. 

The Dark Angel—Reviewed above. 

The Student Prince—Reviewed above. 


BOOKS 


The Genius of Style, by W. C, Brownell. Ne 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


R. STUART SHERMAN in a recent article 
that Stevenson’s life as well as his works ‘ 
style, and the works were informed with the style of 
they too were in the key of courage with gayety an 
This is using the word “style” something in the sense - 
Mr. Brownell prefers to use “manner,” namely, the 
characteristic; but it seems to imply also that Stevenso: 
ner” had style, and to both these—certainly among th 
our American critics—‘style” is an idea applicable 
well as to literature. a. 
In literature, in the meaning—and on the whole t 
meaning—of which Mr. Brownell makes use, it is “c 
movement.” Movement and order would seem to 
order, since one cannot make any arrangement until 
something to arrange. It is power that has attaine 
energy intelligently obedient to an intelligent law. 
insignia of a civilization, and eras as well as persons hi 
or have it not. It is an idea that cannot be satisfact 
fined, but it can be described and illustrated; a 
Brownell turns to description and illustration with 
which it would be difficult to find equaled elsewhere 
supple intelligence alert to every shade and variatio 
stores of sensitive observation, a background of cultu: 
ripeness of judgment probably superior to that of ar 
American critic. oe 
But if his book is less an analysis than an illustrated 
tion, it is ultimately, and perhaps primarily, a thesis ar 
mon. The idea is important not only in the general 
its application, but in its specific bearing on a present ec 
Of the current reaction against many dominant d 
istics of Victorian literature I feel more tolerant th 
Mr. Brownell. The reaction was due and inevitable 
of its features might have been prophesied, and amor 
most safely prophesied would have been its injustice. 
volts, religious, social, political, artistic or literary are 
and indiscriminate. ; LA 
But it might have been hoped that one of the reaction 
be in the direction of a stricter discipline of some kind 0 
something of the eighteenth century’s clarity and precisi 
its conscious and limited form. For nineteenth century 
ture broke from the eighteenth century into greater 
and glow. It reveled in experiments. It may have been | 
by “the ghost of a decency,” but it was no “yea forsoc 
cision” in literary form or content. It was vigorous, em 
and hungered after translunary things. It was tum 
with theories and movements, romantic and neo-r0 
realistic and naturalistic, symbolist and decadent. It y 
“stylistic” than the eighteenth. Its powers were grea 
less under control. Logic, order and simplicity were 
salient features. A reaction might have been expected i 
of some of those eighteenth century values, but the expt 
has not so far been fulfilled.  @ 
We need not be greatly concerned about twentieth 
opinion of nineteenth century literature, whose great 
may rise and fall, and shift and fade, or recover with an. 
aspect, but will probably find their proper adjustment 
time. What the present generation thinks of its pred 
is of no great importance. What is important is the u 
making of its own powers. 
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it seems to me that this lack of style which Mr. 
| observes, this monotony of disorder, this mass of 
so confident and so slovenly, so tawdry, so ineffective 
n of “bad form” and so unaware of its condition, is 
ictly a current American phenomenon than a European. 
so evident that European writers are tending to ignore 
s. And it seems to me that this American phenomenon 
ie to the aforesaid reaction, to a literary dislike for a 
this or that in generations preceding, but is the out- 
a social breakup. Wherever good writing is general 
cial phenomenon. Granted that our literature in gen- 
written in better style fifty years ago than now, it 
e observed that it was mainly the product of certain 
ymmunities, which had lived on the same soil for four 
generations under conditions that had changed but 


he last seventy-five years has seen enormous influxes 
yopulation and enormous shifts of old population into 
ls. “New England and her neighbors” have been half 
and refilled. Not only have we been mentally revolu- 
by new physical environments and contacts, but we 
n overflowed if not drowned by new ideas, new in- 
new habits. The old culture and tradition was purely 
Almost half our writers now have continental names. 
is too complex a phenomenon to be analyzed, or its 
predicted, but the inference is short from such con- 
) a loss of style in literature. Style—as a general 
non of an era—springs from a cultural unit of lan- 
d long association. 

we turn however, from these wide speculations to 
nal issue of any present-day American writer, the con- 
unclouded that Mr. Brownell is his wisest counselor. 
vice of style in all our activities of art and life in con- 
to their singleness, cogency and charm tend in fact, 
ic, to become effective as the idea of style becomes one 
deals.” Style does not mean preciousness or purple 
It means logic and effectiveness. It does not mean 
ur individuality. Individuality—the being oneself— 
iness, is not obtained by direct pursuit, but “droppeth 
entle dew from heaven,” while you are pursuing other 
The great tradition is an elevation on which, when 
climbed its difficult ascent, you stand above the crowd. 
iscard it in favor of your own hypothetical wings, you 
find yourself in an individual empyrean, but down 
ie mob of mannerisms .““The kind of independence that 
surrender to nature has, in distinction from the free- 
nned by design and achieved by effort, no tendency 
to develop personality; rather the contrary.” Good 
is an art, and like all fine arts traditional. No one 
- nature; he learns it by imitation. When his ear has 
sd to a high ideal of style, he cannot leave a paragraph 
nd confused ; it makes him unhappy. He can no longer 
nt and smart and cheap under the impression that he 
and charming and deft; he feels the difference, and 
rom it. 

i¢ future of American literature, or art, or society, it 
ling to hold fast to these articles of faith: that inas- 
without rules of the game and reasonable conformity 
here is no game; so is rank individualism unpractical ; 
ral or prevailing immorality unpractical—that as long 
1 life is a mystery, so long will religion spontaneously 
of it—that wherever there is vigorous life, the desire 
3 it is inveterate, and carries and contains the desire to 


express it better; which is art and literature; which leads di- 
rectly to the desire to express the best of it best; which is the 
ideal of beauty. 

ARTHUR COLTON. 


Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies, by Arthur Preuss. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $3.50. 


R. ARTHUR PREUSS, in his Dictionary of Secret 
and Other Societies, has been painstaking and thorough. 
He has left nothing undone in his effort to catalogue and de- 
scribe the thousands of existing social organizations—from the 
Mafia to the Actors’ Equity Association, from the Campfire 
Girls to the Hooded Ladies of the Mystic Den. He brings to 
this work the knowledge and experience gained in editorship 
of the Fortnightly Review, “which has for thirty years paid 
close attention to the doings of secret societies.” Only, it is 
unfortunate that he has approached his task without humor. 
Of course, one does not look for conscious humor in a dic- 
tionary, but by the same token, neither does one expect warn- 
ings or insinuations against the subjects described; and Mr. 
Preuss’s comment on the mumbo-jumbo of lodge ritual and 
the goatish antics of joiners is as gratuitous as it is intensely 
serious. 

Few of us have not seen the Shriners in convention, have 
not watched them parade in fezzes and baggy trousers, and with 
drill teams and bands. And we read with delight of the in- 
genious and comical tortures these jolly fellows inflict on the 
initiate. But to contend, as Mr. Preuss contends, that the 
morality of these men is a “pagan sensuousness’’ is to invest 
the modern secret order with a quality, noxious or otherwise, 
which it can hardly be said to possess. It is to hint that Elmer 
Gunk, Omnipotent Bow-Wow of the Ancient and Frightful 
Order of Hot Dogs, is transformed, at a convivial gathering 
of his society, into a satyr by the addition of a tissue-paper 
hat and a few drinks of imitation Scotch; or that a group of 
hooded ladies of the Kamelia, wending their way in Fords to 
some moonlit meadow for their awful purposes, are thereby 
metamorphosed into so many maenads. 

Furthermore, Mr. Preuss attaches a significance to ritual 
which is calculated to restrict considerably the meaning of 
the word. Whenever an organization employs a ritual, he 
informs us of the fact in italics, and one receives his implica- 
tion that any such procedure is part of a wide-spread anti- 
Christ. Undoubtedly it is true that some societies, if not ac- 
tually antagonistic to Christianity, are at least unconsciously 
subversive; but there are societies and societies, and the great 
mass of them, for all their fantastic flummery, appear to be 
nothing more than harmless play-grounds for the Babbitts. 

The virtues of the Dictionary, however, more than atone 
for its limitations. It is a distinctly valuable contribution to 
Americana, amusing not only to the casual reader, but furnish- 
ing abundant material for the student of human customs. 
No comprehensive study of the American secret society, of the 
part it plays in national and communal life, has ever been at- 
tempted from any sociological or anthropological point of 
view. Yet here, surely, is a wide and inviting field for such 
a survey. As an example of the curious pleasures in which 
some orders indulge, consider the Pink Goats, whose members 
“appear in public in pink pajamas and gowns, carrying goats 
of all kinds,’ and whose officers bask under the titles of ‘He 
Goat,” “Little White Goat,” “Chief Bleater Goat,” ‘Goat 
Getter,” and “Musical Goat.” There are also societies for 
the sole purpose of combatting other societies, e.g., the Anti- 
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Poke-Noses and the Knights of the Flaming Circle. Both of 
these oppose the Ku Klux Klan. ‘The policy of the former, if 
somewhat incompatible with anti-nose-poking, is the doubtless 
estimable one of keeping “‘eyes and ears open at all times for 
any movement of the enemy.” ‘The latter, composed of non- 
Protestants, has adopted the methods and paraphernalia of 
the Klan, and so must be classed with the Klan itself. Among 
the college fraternities there is one opposed to the temptations 
of co-education! Another, apparently secret in nature, is de- 
voted to the suppression of all other secret fraternities! And 
there is the Order of the Wouff-Hong, an organization of 
amateur radio enthusiasts, which has surrounded “listening in” 
with a ritual, a constitution, and a mystic bond. 

Then there are the Concatenated Hoo-Hoos, the Heptasophs, 
the Sheiks of the Mosque, the Rechabites, the Hermetic 
Brothers of Luxor, the Vikings, the Zoroastrians, the White 
Mahatmas, the Praetorians, the Rosicrucians, the Mogullians, 
the Immaculates, the Christian Knights and Heroines of 
Ethiopia of the East and West Hemispheres—and too many 
others to mention. 

While the names above would indicate a bewildering num- 
ber of ancient sources, the derivation of the modern secret 
order becomes more apparent when we consider other factors. 
For while the societies themselves often bear the names of 
animals, or have an Oriental flavor, these names are without 
actual totemic or Oriental significance. The nomenclature of 
office is frequently chivalric, and the ritual usually so: it 
seems clear, then, that the secret society in its present form 
derives in a way from the mediaeval institution of chivalry. 
Thus, an office-holding Elk may be an Esteemed Loyal Knight, 
or an esteemed Leading Knight, and so with other zéological 
societies. (Zdology, by the way, seems to have been about 
exhausted. Mr. Preuss lists not only Elks, Reindeer, Moose, 
Buffaloes, Lions, Camels, Bears, Mules, but also Goats, 
Houn’ Dogs, Beavers, Monkeys, Rabbits, White Rats, Red 
Roosters, Blue Geese, Orioles, Owls, Larks, Eagles, and even 
the lowly Bugs, Cooties, and Fleas.) 

Cervantes leaped upon the dying system of chivalry and 
belabored it unmercifully. That system is as dead, today, as 
the men who composed it, but its ghost still wanders the 
earth. Not so much in ingle where actual knighthood 
has become a mere social honor, the reward of aspiring trades- 
men, money-lenders, and music-hall comedians; not so much 
in any part of the old world as in America, where one can 
hardly throw a stone without hitting a “knight” of this, that, 
or the other secret order—a clowning ghost, a ghost in motley, 
but a vigorous one. Its presence is everywhere observable in 
the rituals of the joiners. One illustration from Mr. Preuss 
will suffice— 


A picture in the rotogravure section of the New York 
Times of November 11, 1923, bearing the legend—“Sir 
Gallahads of a New Holy Grail,” shows five candidates 
for admission to the Hi-Y Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
wearing fantastic costumes with a Gothic cross on their 
backs, “kneeling in prayer” before three officers, one of- 
whom stands before what appears to be an altar, robed 
in a chasuble, while two of his assistants with crowns 
on their heads are facing the candidates, assisted by 
acolytes bearing candelabra. 


After various rites of purification, an all- night vigil spent 
in prayer and the watching of his arms, the young novice, 
attended by page and squire, receives from his liege the blow 


that makes him a knight—the last blow he may receive 
affront to his honor. He is now ready to go out 
world and serve “God and the ladies” in a new esta 
has genuine significance in the turbulent society of 
Not that I wish to romanticize about chivalry, but 
bloodshed, and adventures of every sort were thrust 
knight as inevitable features of feudal life. The bes 
knighthood, therefore, was accompanied by a soler 
keeping with the nature of the event. 

The solemnity still remains in the rituals of th 
orders, but the tragedy (and comedy) of it all is 
reason for it no longer exists. When the initiations ; 
the awful oaths have been sworn, the horrendous ce 
completed—when the janitor is dusting off the thron 
the Grand Panjandrum himself has but lately sat, th 
our modern Sir Knight put aside all affairs frater 
chivalric and bethink himself of the cloak and suit 
the price of wheat, or whatever form stark reality t 
him. But for a little while he can withdraw from h: 
day, humdrum existence, can “dress up,” and partic 
mysteries and rite. He can transport himself, for 
to a sort of Coney Island of the mind. And what 
matter if the gems in the Tower of Jewels are not rez 
monsters in the Dragon’s Gorge are but papier-mac 
if he spends five dollars to “win” a fifty-cent Kewp 
He has paid to get it—and he is enjoying himself. 


James M. Dwy 


Memoirs of the Foreign Legion, by M. M. Neu 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


N INTRODUCTION of ninety pages, written 

English novelist, D. H. Lawrence, gives some 
regarding the personal character of his mysterious - 
which might be amplified considerably by the recollec 
certain people in New York, who knew this extrac 
and despicable egotist in his ate years. 

This Maurice Magnes who left his wormy Al 
him did not suggest that he was of the blood of the Hc 
lerns (like several other literateurs of presumably mu 
ancient race), and the legend of his life, his intimacie 
Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, his familiarit 
the Tunisia Palace Hotel and Taormina (with shiver 
to Thomas Cook of Florence and Malta) are all too 
of the kind of smartness that thrills our juvenile hab 
Greenwich Village and Whitechapel. 

In the eighteenth century legends of Spain, Don J 
countered the devil on the streets of Seville, smoking) 
cheroot to denote his highly modern wickedness: t 
must motor into the scene like G. Bernard Shaw 
Tanner, and tomorrow, no doubt, our novelists will it 
him in an airship or speaking his secrets through ‘ 
The same old devil, whether with pitchfork and clov! 
or monocle and high-hat; and the same old slime,! 
spread out in these novels, whether in New York, Ii 
Biskra, Sicily or Monte Cassino. "There are sever 
interesting spots as yet neglected by our analytical | 
such as Gorizia, Cintra and Coimba, Badstad, Quité 
no, we shall reserve the names of some choicer psycl! 
resorts from the grasp of these cheap tricksters. 

The ancient walls of Monte Cassino have withsty 
many barbarian invasions in the past to tremble bet 
presence of these literary ghouls, and Mr. Lawrence, ! 
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ssed acumen, can hardly look for sympathy in his 
ognition of the flabby criminality of the author of the 
of the Foreign Legion, which he so industriously 
for the public. The Foreign Legion has never been 
xactly as a sweet smelling bouquet, and its sorry de- 
ce up the material of these memoirs: the French 
ill not weep to learn that its personnel is so largely 
of Germans; and it is possible to read between the 
nis story that his fellow comrades in the ranks were 
| to the real race and defective fingerprints of the 
r” that had descended (sic) upon them. 

pportunity to fish in the human cesspool may, it is 
ed, result in paying the debts and the money-advances 
es have made for the traveling expenses, the tea and 
nks, and fresh linen of this peripatetic “Catholic,” 
lelity to his faith was ultimately shown in the cor- 
id which relieved him finally as the detectives were 
in his doors. 

weetly sophisticated career, sketched with enthusiasm 
awrence, this life of borrowing, cheatings, false names 
esses, ingratitudes and abandonments: these filthy as- 
; of gentility, religion and honor came to their in- 
nd in the suicide, of which Mr. Lawrence approves, 
h must appear logical to the most horrified reader. 
3 of George Moore and G. Bernard Shaw come back 
s. story of the collector of Fragonard’s paintings, in 
he bombardments of Paris, who asked him: “Then 
- less of a hundred old women being blown up than 
f art being destroyed?” “TI had to say ‘Yes.’”” And 
was no work of art. 

femoirs disclose the experiences of the young litera- 
lis reception into the Legion—the general brutalities 
adations; the distrust and scorn of the surrounding 
he attempt at regulation and vicious violations of all 
for decency and sanitation; the brigandage within the 
and that last tragic cry over “the bad coffee!”’ 

3 not badly presented: Mr. Lawrence admits that 
tetionary sense has caused him to omit certain chapters 
iginal manuscripts. 

might be reasons for more of such discretion but we 
ok for what, apparently, is too much, from these 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Village Sermons by a Novelist, by Gustav Frenssen. Trans- 
lated by T. F. Kinlock. D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 


Pastor FRENSSEN is one of the famous novelists of 
Germany, well-known for his stories, Jorn Uhl and Die Drei 
Getreuen. The son of peasants, he has cultivated his furrows 
and remained the consoler and adviser of a simple flock at 
Holstein. His sermons embody the directness and simplicity 
that one would expect from a clean and primitive character, 
and they show great effectiveness in the translation made of 
them by T. F. Kinlock. The introduction of his Christmas 
sermon is characteristic of all these versions—“The Feast is 
here once more. There is no snow on roof or field or grave, 
yet the Christmas feeling fills our hearts. Something has 
entered them just as a bird flies into a tree. Something that 
sings an ancient wondrous song of God’s great love, of humble 
shepherds in the fields by night, of angel’s pinions that turn 
the darkness into light. Something that has an angel’s face, 
an angel’s pure and holy eyes has greeted you, his hair agleam 
with mystic, heavenly light. ‘Come with me,’ he says, as he 
leads you through the still and holy dawn in which Our 
Savior came to earth.” 


Shakespeare's Catholicism, by Sister Maura. 
The Riverside Press. 


Cambridge: 


SomE of us remember the chagrin and amazement of 
“father” John Yeats, the parent of William Butler, the poet, 
when after making a loud declaration at a dinner party that 
Catholicism had never produced a masterpiece of literature in 
English, a mild little woman asked him if he had no respect 
for Shakespeare. Sister Maura may, or may not, be the same 
valiant interlocutor, but at any rate she gives a good accounting 
of the Catholic doctrine and tradition that are everywhere in 
evidence in the master’s poems and plays. She does not make 
too much of the fact that in his mother’s—the Arden family, 
there was an ancestor who in 1583 was executed for complicity 
in a Catholic plot, and that his grandfather’s will proves that 
the Catholicity of the family was persistent. She directs her 
main efforts to show that the entire context of Shakespeare’s 
thought, his symbolism and spirit, are not Protestant but 
entirely Catholic. 


The Problem of Evil and Human Destiny, by Otto Zim- 
mermann. Translated by John S. Zybura. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Company. $.90. 


F aTHER OTTO ZIMMERMANN’S compact and force- 
ful little treatise calls special attention to a point which de- 
serves to be treated more fully than is ordinarily the case: 
“that evil is an indispensable condition for certain benefits and 
blessings of the present world plan: that our world would be 
less good if it were less evil’ —this and other less abstruse but 
comforting assurances of goodness and salvation make up the 
text of the work ably translated by Father Zybura of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Studies, the Irish Quarterly Review from Dublin, has won 
a universal public through its scholarly merits and the very 
fine work of its editors. For timeliness and interest as well 
as sound learning and exquisite taste, it stands foremost among 
the best reviews in the English tongue. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lams. 


It was Friday, the thirteenth, at the time of dusk, and 
behind the closed library doors the small group about the 
fireplace had dropped their books with the failing light, and 
were sitting in meditative silence. No one seemed to think 
of switching on the reading lamps, and the big old room was 
wrapped in shadows. ‘Tittivillus himself was quiet, having 
dropped into a chair near the shelves of books he was supposed 
to be dusting, where he slumbered gently, inert duster hanging 
from inert fingers. 

Suddenly three loud raps, slow, distinct, and ominous, 
sounded. 

“Tittivillus,” roared Angelicus, “see who’s there.” 

The imp gathered himself together and stumbled to the door, 
toward which all were looking. He pulled it open. Craning 
his neck out into the corridor, he came back and announced, 
with a perfect Montreal accent—‘Personne!” 


R ® e 


“These occult demonstrations always make me feel young 
again,” said the venerable Doctor Angelicus. “In my day, 
there were occultists who—” 

“Occultists!” broke in Hereticus. ‘I always associate them 
with old women and broomsticks used for the purpose of 
riding, not sweeping.” 

“Ah, the broomsticks that are misapplied,” murmured the 
Editor, with a side glance at Tittivillus, who had instinctively 
snatched up his duster as there was no broomstick handy. 
Tittivillus illustrates in his activities the intimate connection, 
pedagogically speaking, between the word and the act. 

“But why youth and occultism, Angelicus?” inquired Pirmus 
Criticus. 

“In my early twenties I was something of an occultist my- 
self,” explained the Doctor, thoughtfully. “I still look on 
the amateurs of the ultraconscious with some sympathy, if not 
pity.” 

“Did you ever have any demonstrations from the spirit 
world?” eagerly asked Miss Anonymoncule. 

“I had my fly—my magic green horse-fly,” said the Doctor. 
“I was young and impressionable, a steady reader of oriental 
literature. The French mystical school of letters was just 
beginning, and there was much talk of mysteries, cenacles, and 
all that. I was accustomed to sit at my desk near an open 
window. I began to think it was time that some spirit, good 
or bad, should take the trouble to look up a person of my 
growing intellectuality. One day I noticed running across the 
mass of papers on my desk, a magnificent specimen of the 
genus gasterophilus-equi. For several weeks it would sud- 
denly appear before me, sometimes on the end of my nose. I 
could hear the patter of its bare feet on my premature bald 
spot. I became curiously attached to it, with an affection that 
longed to catch it, and hold it in the hollow of my hand. But 
it eluded me with a persistence that at first seemed coquettish— 
and which, at length, appeared to take on a sinister quality. I 
tried and tried to entrap it, to meet it in open warfare, to 
practise a Fabian policy, a Machiavellian strategy, a modern 
robust chase with a bath-towel—but, either smiling or raging 
at my failure, I had to confess that fly was too much for me— 
too active, too subtle, too wise. My one logical conclusion was 
that it was magic—it surpassed my powers, very superior ones, 
I thought; in the words of Valle-Inclan—It was Satan!” 


a 


The silence that followed this extraordinary tale 
emptorily broken. Again three loud knocks sounde 
door. ‘Tittivillus, who had been listening attentiyel 
Doctor’s narrative, ran with a shriek and cowered 
corner. Hereticus, with high disdain, rose and op 
door. c 

“How do you do, Mr. Egan,” he said, as the t: 
of Cyril B. himself loomed in the doorway. “We are 
to see you in the flesh. We rather anticipated a spi 

“But I haven’t been ill,” replied Mr. Egan. “D 
think you are, er—a trifle previous? ‘The fact that 
been laid up with the colds that are making so man 
miserable is due to the sensible rubbers I always wear- 
that I have just now checked downstairs. I knoc 
a few moments ago, and then noticed that I was still 
them. ‘They were covered with mud, and I would - 
the hallowed Axminster of your library.” 

“Oh, how disappointing,” sighed Miss Anonymon 
was hoping for a spirit demonstration.” 4 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Egan, apologetically. “But ho 
you like to hear a story about a spectre?” — 

“Lovely,” said Miss Anonymoncule, and Mr. Egan 

se ad & 

“This is the tale of the Sceptic and the Spectr 
Sceptic met a Spectre with a sceptre. Or rather, the 
met the Sceptic: for it was night, and the Sceptic wa 
at the time. 

““Boo!’ said the Spectre. 

““Tut-tut! said the Sceptic. 

“ ‘Bugaboo!’ said the Spectre. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ said the Sceptic, putting hi 
to his nose. 

“If you do not pay me more respect,’ warned the 
‘I will strike you with my sceptre!’ 

“Strike away,’ said the Sceptic. ‘Don’t you kn 
sceptres are passé today? Besides, how can your im 
bludgeon affect my material sconce? Besides, I do no 
in spectres anyway!’ ; 

““T will have you know,’ pouted the Spectre—‘that 
King.’ , 

““Ha-ha,’ scoffed the Sceptic—‘Kings are but name 
Mere shadows!—You amount, therefore, to practical 
ing—the merest shade of a shade; and probably that s 
shadow is but the phantasm of my temporarily di 
brain.’ ; 

““Boo—’ began the Spectre. | 

“ “Good Lord, are you still trying to boo me? 

““T was going to say,’ blubbered the Spectre, ‘bef 
so rudely interrupted—Boo-hoo—boo-hoo—O, booo- 
hoo!’ = 

“And he threw his sceptre on the floor, and sat dow 
bed to burst into bitter tears. i 

“There, there, old man,’ soothed the Sceptic—‘dc 
Pick up your sceptre—that’s a good fellow—and tro 
now. Right next door there’s a wakeful little boy 
can have piles of fun with!’ | 

“Is there?’ said the Spectre, his ghostly eyes brig: 
Then he arose happily, picked up his sceptre, and passed | 
the wall back of the Sceptic’s bed. i | 

““The consciousness of one little act of kindness,’ 
the Sceptic, ‘is an almost invaluable soporific!’ And ) 
was smilingly snoring to the bugagoo-lullaby of his in! 
friend in the adjoining apartment.” Tue. Liprari 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


UESTION which often disturbs thoughtful 
inds is to what extent religious belief is allowed 
ace. Anxiety on the point is very marked in 
literature. It is not too much to say that it 
lominant note of the poetic output of the Vic- 
age. Poignant expression was given to it in 
on’s In Memoriam. In his case religious hope 
>d even though its warrant seemed doubtful, 
zeneral, the tendency was towards a surrender 
osticism. Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach, 
‘uly anticipated the usual outcome of scientific 
‘than anything that Tennyson wrote. Arnold 
a note which has resounded ever since when 
te— 
‘the world, which seems 

ie before us ike: a land of dreams, 
arious, so beautiful, so new, 
i really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
we are here as on a darkling plain, 
t with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
re ignorant armies clash by night.” 

€ has been so much whimpering over this 
prospect that the muse of modern poetry ap- 
) be a sad creature who always has her hand- 

‘to her eyes. A natural reaction to the mourn- 
ctacle is the thought—‘“If thinking on such 
is so distressing, why think of them at all?” 


That is the message borne by much of the poetic out- 
put of our own times. It says—‘‘Have done with 
sensitiveness; cultivate a hyperborean attitude to life.” 

But whether one faces things or turns one’s back 
on them; whether one thinks or whether one is firmly 
bent upon just amusing one’s self, the obstinate 
whence and whither will not cease from troubling. 
Agnosticism is really an impossible attitude of thought. 
One may label as unknowable the power which the 
universe manifests but that will not stop the intrusion 
of ideas on the subject. Inadequacy of information 
has never paralyzed the mind. It will act upon what- 
ever knowledge is available and in one way or another 
will reach practical conclusions. That is its office 
which it never foregoes, a fact which the literature of 
agnosticism itself abundantly attests. One finds ex- 
pressed in it a positive decision upon the alternative 
whether to construe man’s relation to the universe in 
terms of mechanism or in terms of personality. The 
agnostic rejects the notion of personality and adopts 
the mechanistic concept. Spencer’s philosophy of the 
unknowable is essentially a protracted argument to 
the effect that the mechanistic concept covers all 
phenomena. That is his system of knowledge, and 
that is what is usually meant by the scientific point of 
view. 

It is futile to deny that here at least there is a real 
conflict between religion and science. The point is 
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sometimes evaded by the argument that since each 
seeks truth they have a common goal, and the appear- 
ance of conflict cannot be more than superficial, so 
that it is a reasonable inference that it may be removed 
by the increase of knowledge and thus eventually reli- 
gion and science will be fully reconciled. But there are 
considerations which indicate that this is impossible, 
and that nothing more is feasible than to allot to each 
its proper field through the mediation of philosophy. 
There is an insurmountable difficulty in the fact that 
in religion and science we have two distinct orders of 
thought, quite disparate and incapable of unified state- 
ment. The point is brought out by Professor Tyndall: 


‘The passage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. 
Granted that a definite thought and a definite molecular 
action in the brain occur simultaneously; we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudi- 
ment of the organ, which would enable us to pass by 
a process of reasoning from the one to the other. They 
appear together but we do not know why. Were our 
minds and senses so expanded as to see and feel the 
very molecules of the brain—were we capable of fol- 
lowing all their motions, all their groupings, all their 
electrical discharges, if such there be; and were we 
intimately acquainted with the corresponding state of 
thought and feeling—we should be as far as ever from 
the solution of the problem—‘How are these physical 
processes connected with the facts of consciousness?’ 
The chasm between the two classes of phenomena 
would remain intellectually impassable.” 


This was written at a time when it was proclaimed 
to be the supreme function of philosophy to supply a 
unified concept of knowledge, which it sought to do by 
accounting for life and consciousness in terms of 
physics and chemistry, but every attempt that has been 
made to bridge the chasm is confessedly a total fail- 
ure. Thought may move on the one plane or the other, 
but never on both at the same time. And on each it 
finds an order of experience which remains inflexibly 
aloof, the one from the other. In the region of physics 
everything seems to be determinate and inevitable; in 
the region of personality there is freedom, choice and 
spontaneity. Here is an antinomy that is quite 
irreconcilable by the mere understanding. 

Where then in this situation is room left for. reli- 
gious faith? The Catholic answer is that there is an 
order of things which the proofs and verifications of 
the physicists cannot touch, whose data are gathered 
not in the scientific laboratory but from revelation, 
history and personal experience. The comment of 
science used to be that such notions are quite illusory, 
and that in reality all events and occurrences, includ- 
ing the processes of thought and invention, are deter- 
mined wholly by physical antecedents and are fixed and 
inevitable in their nature. It is however quite notice- 
able that scientific opinion of this order has never 


been allowed to rule conduct in the practical af 
life. No man was ever tempted to handle a } 
nest by reflecting that scientifically it is merely 
ticular concourse of atoms. And, if a scientist 
is tweaked he cannot be appeased by the sug 
that the notion of personal insult is illusory— 
by-product of chemical reactions in his system. 
philosophy has done its worst, people will sti 
and choose, love and hate, plan and strive, ; 
this quite as much by those who describe man 
epiphenomenon as by those who believe in free : 
It is a remarkable circumstance that now wl 
utilitarian value of science is immensely greate 
ever before, confidence in the philosophical y. 
its concepts is rapidly diminishing. The fact 
recognized—and by none more distinctly than 
physicists themselves—that the progress of 
gathers much about the how, but little about th 
The gains of science have been made by as 
study of behavior; why things behave as they 
mains an inscrutable mystery. Chemical formu 
useful for classification purposes, but they do not 
any gleam of light why such minute chemical 
ences as exist between sugar and alcohol, or b 
quinine and strychnine, should be attended by su 
differences in their effect on the human system. 
the atom was found to be a complex thing, the 
system of materialistic philosophy was shattere 
the light of modern science, Spencer’s law of eyo 
accounting for phenomena as a movement fre 
simple to the complex, seems now to be a grc 
absurdity. And the old terminology of physic 
appears to be almost ridiculous, for talking 
complexity of the atom is like talking of the divi 
of the indivisible. New terms are now being in 
to express the new concepts of science, and th 
certainly much needed. A thought that is groy 
especially in the speculations of the physicists— 
the data of science are simply a personal reac 
an affair of relativity. That is the determinism 
nature presents is merely a reflection of the strict 
cal conditions to which human observation is s 
So then, to the question whether science allo 
existence of a sphere for religion it may be am 
that it is not a matter over which science hi 
jurisdiction. It lies quite out of its reach, a 
Huxley and Mill candidly admitted. In recent tr 
on psychology it is acknowledged that there ig 
for the supernatural as a factor in human affa! 
though such is the force of old antipathies tl 
term “super-normal” is usually preferred. | 
phenomena which contravene the laws of phy! 
laid down in the text-books, are now receivin{! 
scientific attention. The changes that are goin( 
scientific thought have not yet had much effec 
imaginative literature, but in time they will; a 
results cannot but favor Catholic modes of tl! 
even though not directly Catholic institutions. 


¥ * 
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ZONE who reports a break, no matter how shy 
d transient, in the clouds of ill-will and inter- 
1 suspicion that have been hanging over Eu- 
ace the war, does a public service, and a recent 
despatch from Berlin is worthy of more general 
than it has received in the press. At the 
-a week ago of 200 German miners who lost 
ves in the terrible Dortmund explosion, a de- 
at of French colliery workers marched behind 
ins of their dead comrades. They came from 
‘res, in the Nord, where a similar disaster befell 
|, and were present as a token of gratitude for 
p rushed to them by the Dortmund miners at 
¢ of their own trial. Seen merely as a demon- 
\ of social solidarity, the incident would have 
‘significance. But seen as the simple repayal of 
sontracted nearly a decade before the war, and 
he four years’ carnival of ‘useless slaughter”’ 
the words of the Sovereign Pontiff) has left 
it gains immeasurably, not only in human in- 
yut in hopefulness too. It inspires the con- 
‘that Armageddon, while it shifted many fron- 
‘d emptied many thrones, at least spared that 
y of the uncorrupted human heart where the 
mn which the world will have to rely for its 


mB are at present timid and all too silent 
OE 


probability of a new national party being 
before the next presidential election is not 
\ spite of the talk which exudes in newspaper 
‘om day to day. The talk is perhaps a natural 


reaction to the exclusion by the Republicans in Con- 
gress of the maverick element from the party caucus. 
In his book, The Political Parties of Today, published 
last October, so trained an observer as Professor Ar- 
thur N. Holcombe, of the chair of Government at 
Harvard University, leaned to the opinion that if 
Senator La Follette won a victory in the recent election 
a new major party would be launched. But the Senator 
did not win. In fact, he did not at any time draw 
very closely together the sundry elements of opposition 
to the old parties. Although he received a big vote, 
it was a scattering one, and while his own old party 
displayed an extraordinary magnetism and cohesive- 
ness, the stronghold of the democracy, the “‘solid 
South,” showed no signs of being dinted. The fact is 
the disaffected elements in the old parties are too in- 
congruous to get together. Until some overmastering 
issue like the anti-slavery drive of Lincoln’s day 
arises and causes a great mass of voters to pool minor 
theories and interests for its sake, the old parties will 
have more attractions in tradition and prospects of 
benefit, regional and national, to offer to the voters 
than can any agitation growing out of mere discontent 
and restless craving for experimental change. 


THE fight for clean plays, at present writing, seems 
to rest in statu quo ante, with managers openly or 
covertly defiant, and the next move up to the house- 
cleaners. Interviews with the former class, published 
in the public prints, are almost incredible in the 
cynicism they disclose, unless such cynicism be con- 
sidered one evidence the more of the state of mind 
to which materialism and the dollar standard can re- 
duce a generation. “If other people are allowed by 
the authorities to present filthy plays in New York 
City,” Mr. William A. Brady is reported as saying, 
“I, as a taxpayer, claim the same privilege.” A con- 
ception of citizenship which will probably maintain 
the low depth record for many years to come! One 
is reminded of the old story of the Cornish parson in 
the coastwise parish, who, when a ship had been cast 


upon the rocks below his church, held his congregation 


in their seats by a few ringing phrases on the moral 
indefensibility of wrecking and plunder until the door 
was reached, and then, casting off cassock and bands, 
cried—"Come on, boys! A fair start for everyone.” 
Meantime the workers for a decent stage may well 
pray to be delivered from such friends and fellow 
workers as the clown in uniform who stood in the 
wings of a Philadelphia theatre with a blanket ready 
to wrap it round Miss Katherine Ray whenever extra 
covering should be judged necessary. 


THE incident of District-Attorney Banton’s struggle 
with the play writers and play producers leaves very 
unpleasant impressions. The haste with which such 
managers as Messrs. Belasco and Brady consented to 
withdraw plays or to re-write them, under fire, in- 
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dicates that these gentlemen must have had all along 
an interior consciousness that their stage wares were 
unfit to be offered to the public. These managers and 
authors are men of brains and experience. ‘They 
know just as well as Mr. Banton or any one else what 
is right and what is wrong. If they produced their 
plays in the confidence that they were within the law 
and the limits of propriety, it would be almost a duty 
to stand by their judgment when attacked and, at least, 
secure the decision of some authoritative tribunal as 
between themselves and their critics. The fact that 
they run to cover at the first sign of attack is assuredly 
a move in the nature of confession and avoidance. 
At any rate, it vindicates Mr. Banton’s course and at 
the same time shows that there is no need for any 
stage censor other than a wide-awake public prose- 
cutor. Mr. MacGowan’s course in withstanding the 
District-Attorney in the case of the Eugene O’Neill 
play was a courageous contrast to the conduct of the 
other managers. 


THE resort to “play juries” to pass upon the quality 
of new works seems to have every possible fault that 
inheres in censorship. The juries as planned are to be 
anonymous and irresponsible. There is no guarantee 
as to the qualifications of the members and, naturally, 
it is impossible to frame any rules to govern their 
verdicts. We are told that they are not to hear any 
statements or explanations from the authors or 
producers, and that they are to take no opinions of 
students of art or morals. A program of this sort 
opens a prospect of chaos. Narrowness and stupidity 
are just as likely to govern decisions as the truth of 
art and rational moral standards. Except as regards 
plays of “Goody-Two-Shoes” stature, managers will 
have no safe guide before they incur the great ex- 
pense and toil of staging new ventures. The plan is 
unfair to them and may rob the public more than it 
protects them. There is one sure way to have clean 
enough plays. Put the responsibility on the theatres! 
When anything transgressing a reasonable latitude is 
presented, place the facts before the Grand Jury and 
Jet the courts deal with the issue in the regular way. 
The onus of being good should be on the possible 
offender in matters of public decency just as it is in 
respect to property and personal safety. 


WueEN a fellow pilgrim, a woman at that, has spent 
over one hundred years in this vale of tears, and has 
been unable to readjust her ideas and to conceive as 
criminal something that was held perfectly reputable 
and inoffensive for ninety-eight of them, it would seem 
a clear case for an indulgent interpretation of the 
Volstead Act. Such is not the opinion of a San Pedro, 
California, judge, who, if press despatches are to be 
relied on, has just sent Mrs. S. Nuncey, “a little wom- 
an of 102 years,” to jail for thirty days, not for being 
drunk or even drinking, but for the offense of “being 


in illegal possession of liquor.” On the face o: 
sentence strikes one as savage—an inhuman int 
tion of a law which if administered without res 
class or station, as it never has been, would fil] 
jails to their doors, and call for a supplement 
of new addresses in the Social Register. W] 
Volstead Act is considered in perspective, wl 
strike the social historian is not so much its ay 
character as its cold-blooded conception of a 
class in the state and its assumption that tutelary 
exist over the poor and ill-defended. It is I 
the longest single step that has ever been take 
from personal liberty and toward that “slave 
of which Messrs. Chesterton and Belloc, a deca 
were the first to detect the sinister outline, 


‘THROUGH a New York publishing aa 
was distributed recently in prizes for the best 
of a book by King C. Gillette (of safety razor 
entitled—The People’s Corporation. Quite 
from the attention attracted by such a contest, 
might have been merely a “publicity stunt’ 
suspects publishers particularly dona ferentes) 
is interest in the book itself. In it, Mr. Gillett 
the striking spectacle of a man who—one may 
assume—having made fullest use of every oppo 
afforded by the system under which he made } 
tune, now analyzes that system with practical ke 
based upon experience and condemns many of it 
cherished practices. His analysis is clear and ac 
His arraignment of specific evils unquestionable 


THE solution Mr. Gillette offers (the incorpc 
of all business, nothing less, in one great organ 
owned and operated by “the people”) is utte1 
practical. But one feels that this is relatively 
portant. What is important is the evidence he 
that the “Haves” are also thinking honestly (¢ 
no more clearly in some cases than many of th 
ponents) and that a man whom one might ex] 
be wholly and somewhat smugly a part of the 
so severely challenged by the ‘Have Nots” is : 
see the faults and evils of that system without 
risy, and to bend his experience, his wealth a 
active brain to finding a general remedy. The! 
which impels such men to seek remedies for th 
which have not hampered them in the aca 
great wealth does not matter for the moment. 
of no more immediate importance than the lc 
their solutions. One is not now concerned wi 
possibility of a spiritual motive nor with the equ 
sibility of the wisdom of the serpent. It is f 
all a fact to be noted that a fairer distribut 
wealth occupies also the minds of an increasing i 
of the most widely advertised wealthy. | 


SINCE the return to power of a Tory adminis’ 
put an end to the brief labor interregnum in Er 
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use of Commons once more justifies its boast of 
the best club in the world,” and it is easy to 
and the alacrity with which the moderate wing 
workers’ party has disowned Mr. David Kirk- 
ill-mannered strictures upon the Prince of 
; world tours and the call for public moneys to 
ypon them. Kirkwood, of course, is a com- 
ely unlettered person, laboring under an in- 
sense of injustice. It was not to be expected 
at he had to say would be couched in the suave 
f a Lytton Strachey or with the cultured in- 
ss of a Bertrand Russell. At the same time 
possible not to see a certain justification for 
ention that the present is an inopportune time 
uring the joy of great possessions in the person 
ieir to the throne. The fashion in polite cir- 
ere Mr. Kirkwood is too busy or has not the 
) mix, is to regard this florid and engaging lad, 
mature at an age when many men have been 
nen’s work for years, as an unofficial ambas- 
f good will for Britain. The argument has all 
of being manufactured to suit the case. It 
ye quite as easy to assert and quite as hard to 
e that wherever the Prince’s tour takes him, he 
nself a focus for toadyism and tuft-hunting— 
itetic symbol of that frenetic craze for amuse- 
hich so many thinkers are deploring. One re- 
> bitter words of Louis Veuillot, uttered in the 
of his days—"I have defended royalty all my 
d the world will never see another true 


1 


recently commented on a statement made by 
lian Huxley that there were Catholic, Baptist 
ier forms of biology as well as “just plain 
’ and insisted that whether there were a 
biology or not—we thought probably not— 
rtainly was not a Catholic biology, but rather 
ng of plain biology in our seats of learning. 
e learn from a temperate statement made in 
by Professor Conklyn of Princeton, that it 
zem that there may have been some foundation 
statement as to a Baptist biology. It appears 
ofessor Fox of Mercer University, Georgia— 
st institution—has been dismissed from his 
in spite of the fact that president and students 
stified to the great -work which he had done 
‘init. It does not appear that he had done 
connection with the question of evolution than 
in it—as any man is bound to do who does not 
© see his students go out into the world as 
usés—at the same time stating that it was 
unproved though highly probable explanation, 
ude which one would hardly have supposed 
ave been regarded as aggressive or dangerous. 
*ars to have been a member of a Baptist church 
| standing and a generous supporter of its 
activities. But suspicion arose and a private 


questionnaire was addressed to him by the board of 
governors demanding his confession of faith on a 
number of matters which included among other things, 
his conception of God. His answers do not seem to 
have satisfied those who made the inquiry and there- 
fore he was dismissed. 


S OME weeks ago we drew attention to certain points 
of historical interest connected with Annapolis Royal 
in Nova Scotia, and the publication of a lecture by Mr. 
L. M. Fortier, the learned curator of the Fort and 
Museum in that place, leads us to set down a few facts 
which he has brought out in relation to the Catholic 
Church in that ancient spot—for in relation to the his- 
tory of white men in North America, a church which 
goes back 320 years may fairly be called ancient. Not 
that the edifice then used exists, but the mission founded 
at that time still flourishes. In 1604, Father Nicholas 
Aubry and another priest came with de Mont, the first 
French governer of Port Royal as it was then called, 
and Mass was said for the first time. In 1611 two 
Jesuits, Fathers Biard and Masse, arrived—and 
though their coming was not wholly welcomed they 
did a great work and it was by one of them that the 
chief of the Micmacs, Membertou, was baptized. He 
died in the arms of Father Biard after receiving all 
the sacraments of the Church. 


IT was natural that the early mission should have 
had great difficulties, but it was much assisted 
by a pious and wealthy French lady, Madame de 
Guercheville. The raids and battles which swept over 
Fort Royal and endangered or destroyed the religious 
buildings were numerous. The early and first parish 
church of St. John the Baptist has completely disap- 
peared, though the cemetery, while not attached to the 
present quite modern edifice, remains. It is a long- 
lived mission and at this time has a long-lived rector. 
Mer. Grace, who has been many years in charge and 
has seen the growth of all the present buildings, 
church, presbytery and so on, said his first Mass on 
St. Michael’s Day in 1872 in the little church of St. 
Louis in Annapolis—a building which preceded the 
present church of St. Thomas, now the Catholic parish 
church of the town. 


THE problem of Lenten reading has much in com- 
mon with the pharmacist’s difficulty of coating quinine 
with sugar and dousing cod-liver oil with wine. Old 
Adam, having grown accustomed to newspapers and 
favorite authors, only too naturally dips with sad 
reluctance into unctuous books, good for the soul. And 
yet it is quite true that the spiritual classics are not 
only among the “best’’ books, but also among the 
most beautiful in literature. This platitude can and 
should be proved. We need a widespread, energetic 
series of introductions to these classics. We could 
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utilize courses in them. We need lecturers who can 
send a crowd away feeling certain that Thomas a 
Kempis, St. Francis de Sales, St. Augustine and many 
other holy writers are as worthy of attention as break- 
fast. Somehow we have come to be satisfied that 
Shakespeare and his brother poets stand in need of 
professors and commentators, but that the City of 
God and the Dark Night of the Soul will open their 
pages blithely to every one whose heart is in the right 
place. This is more than a pedagogical error. It is 
a social blunder—which shuts off acquaintance with one 
of the most attractive groups of literary masterpieces, 
and suffers instead the annual downpour of thin and 
chilly little tomes unworthy of comparison with even 
the lower stratum of popular fiction. 


‘THOSE who number séance frequenters amongst 
their acquaintances can hardly fail to be aware that 
the favorite choice at such functions, when it is asked 
who shall be invited to appear, is invariably Cardinal 
Newman. If the accounts of such persons are to be 
credited, that prelate must spend a lot of time passing 
from one back drawing-room to another at the call 
of casual ‘‘mediums.” One of these spiritistic addicts 
once said that at the séance at which she was present, 
the Cardinal was called for. ‘‘Did he come?” ‘Well, 
we did not see him but a luminous cross floated about 
the room which was quite dark, and a deep loud voice 
said ‘God bless you all!’” It was suggested by the 
recipient of this confidence that having heard the late 
Cardinal in the flesh not only talk but preach, the 
account of the voice did not at all tally with that of 
the silver accents so often and accurately described in 
histories of the Oxford Movement. The criticism was 
most unfavorably received. 


Now, however, we have something which doubt- 
less the spiritists will regard as crushing evidence as 
to the Cardinal’s visits. The occurrence is narrated 
in Father Blackmore’s very excellent work on spirit- 
ism, recently published. The unhappy Cardinal 
was summoned, and ever obliging, attended. “In 
the pale bluish light which focussed upon the cabi- 
net and left the rest of the room in darkness, ap- 
peared a dim human form swathed in white, as is 
customary with all such spiritistic apparitions. In the 
midst of the hushed silence, the supposed materialized 
form of Cardinal Newman took one step forward, 
and raising two fingers of the right hand, after the 
manner of imparting a priestly blessing, uttered in 
impressively deep tones the word—bBenedictine.”’ 
What more can anyone want? Except, possibly, to 
know whether a spectral waiter came with tray and 
flask. Yet there are still hardened sceptics who refuse 
to believe in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s fairies and 
photos. 


THE CALVERT ASSOCIATI 


MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT LEE BUL) 
who recently retired from the United 
army, was elected a member of the board of d 
of the Calvert Associates, at the last meeting 
board, together with Mr. John S. Leahy, of St 
the President of the Catholic Club of that gj 
one of the best known public men of the South 
In electing General Bullard, a convert to 
olicism, and Mr. Leahy, to the directorate of t 
vert Associates, the board pursued a policy lai. 
at the beginning of the association’s activities—4 
to make the Calvert Associates a thoroughly n 
body, with the important centres of the count 
resented on the board. Steps are being taker 
clude other cities, north and south, east and y 
the membership of the directorate. Where s 
having similar aims and purposes to those 
Calvert Associates already exist, cooperation i 
effected. Elsewhere, local Calvert Clubs hay 
formed, notably in Chicago, and Worcester, - 
chusetts. In addition to the promotion of The 
monweal, the Calvert Associates, through thei 
groups are pursuing many social and cultural ac 
in harmony with their purposes, such as 
courses, study circles, art exhibits, historical re 
little theatre movements, and the like. A spec 
nouncement of this program is published elsew! 
this number, and those interested in such a moy 
are invited to correspond with the Secretary 
Calvert Associates. 


STONES AS SYMBOLS 
HE Dean of Canterbury has offered a 


‘taken from one of the most ancient parts” 
Canterbury Cathedral to be built into the New 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. Joh 
Divine. Bishop Manning says he will lay the 
before the board of trustees, remarking that he 
“it will be accepted with the greatest appreciatic 
symbol of our fellowship with the See of Cant 
and with the Church of England.” In maki 
offer, the Dean of Canterbury incidentally mak 
eral statements that have a symbolic interest $ 
attaches to the stone he desires to give to the b 
of St. John the Divine. He says— a 

‘Canterbury Cathedral is, I think, in a uniq 
the mother church of English-speaking Christ 
All who speak the English tongue, wherever the 
be, have their share in the church of which it} 
privilege to be the trustees, and all have the ti 
look back with gratitude to that place and } 
where the seeds of the Christian religion wet 
planted by St. Augustine, and from which the } 
tian religion has spread far and wide. / 

“The dean and chapter of Canterbury have ! 
possession certain stones of various sizes, pla 


he i 


hes 
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, portions of some pillars, bases of others and 
fragments of the cathedral buildings. We 
be very happy to send you such a stone from 
thedral to be built into yours as a gift from us 
symbol of our fellowship with you, if you would 
y receive it. As to the size and character of 
ne and the date of sending it (if desired) we 
of course, wish to meet your convenience in 
va jag 
ine, it may be recalled, was sent to England 
ye Gregory the Great, in 597, and set up his 
al see in Canterbury as the first English Arch- 
his cathedral being founded on a much earlier 
used by the Christian Romans, which church, 
rse, like Augustine’s own, was, in the symbolic 
founded on the Rock of St. Peter, the same rock 
iderlies all Catholic Christianity, whether it be 
speaking, or German-speaking, or French, or 
_or Chinese, or any other of the tongues or 
; of mankind. Augustine’s successors main- 
the teaching of the same religion for nearly a 
id years down to Archbishop Cranmer, the 
fe, who gave in to Henry VIII, divorced the 
rom Queen Katherine, helped him to despoil 
masteries and churches, and later, under Ed- 
abolished the Mass. Cardinal Pole, who suc- 
Cranmer, could do little to repair the damage 
two years of his episcopate, and with Pole the 
ine of Catholic Archbishops of Canterbury 
So this stone from “‘the most ancient part” of 
bury Cathedral recalls not the confusion and 
y that followed Henry and Cranmer, but the 
vide unity and fellowship in principles that pre- 
the Reformation. It is a chip from the great 
from the stone that the builders of the state 
of England rejected. Its coming to America 
a curious event. 
dean and chapter of Canterbury have in their 
ion “certain stones of various sizes, plain and 
portions of some pillars, bases of others, and 
fragments . . .”’ One of these fragments it 
h is now offered as a symbol of fellowship. If 
sider the great variety of doctrines, of opinions, 
tices, many of them essentially contradictory 
‘ts, which are to be found today both in the 
of England, and the Protestant Episcopal 
of the United States, the stone from Canter- 
ay, in this sense, be fully symbolic of fellowship. 
‘Manning says he will lay the offer before his 
of trustees. No doubt, the present trustees 
Tecognize with Bishop Manning the symbolic 
of their fellowship with ‘the See of Canter- 
ad with the Church of England.” But if the 
f trustees shall include representatives of other 
nations, as is suggested by Mr. John D. Rocker- 
Jr., and members of other communions, will 
boas also recognize the appropriateness of this 


COLOMBIA 
‘T BE old Republic of New Granada in the magic 


regions of the Zipas and the mountains scaled by 
Ximénes de Quesada, is a land whose majestic river, 
the Magdalena, carries down to the sea a vast wealth 
of material products and the filter of gold from an 
heroic past. With Mexico and Peru, it forms the old 
Spanish trinity of provinces, where the traditions and 
character of Iberian civilization first flowered into 
riches, power and cultivation. The story of its capital, 
Bogota, is a luxuriously illuminated Book of Hours, 
displaying the superhuman vigors of its conquistadors; 
the heroic spirit of its missionaries and saints; the pro- 
found scholarship of its greater intellects; and the 
physical beauty of its sons and daughters. 

Resting on the vestibule of the tropics, its mountains 
raise the lofty thrones of its cities above the heats 
of the river beaches and blazing coast line. 

From the days of José Eusebio Caro (1817,1853), 
of Diego Fallon (1834-1905) and Rafael Pombo 
(1833-1912), the traditions of Colombian poetry have 
been brilliant across the horizons of Spanish letters; 
and the younger generation of their successors, 
Antonio Gomez Restrepo (1869- ), Diego Uribe 
(1867-1921), Jorge Isaacs (1837-1895), has been 
crowned by a climax in the poems of José Asuncion 
Silva (1860-1896), the greatest poet in Spanish, per- 
haps, who has made an appearance in the new world. 

The statesmen of this elder daughter of Spain, the 
presidents and administrators of Colombia have been 
largely drawn from the literary classes: the political 
problems of the country have been, as a consequence, 
approached from a broad and universal point of view, 
that has precluded any parochialism or narrow sec- 
tarianism in the governmental action. A typical cul- 
tivated Colombian is therefore a man-of-the-world in 
a higher sense than can be said of most American 
republicans. It has been a great sorrow for our abler 
North American statesmen that the question of the 
Panama Canal should so long have clouded our rela- 
tions with this noble republic, but with the recent 
gesture of reconciliation, with the renewal of our 
pledges of amical sympathies, we may look to a har- 
monious alliance with Colombia of especial warmth 
and brotherhood. The Colombian is not the Mexican 
nor the Cuban, who have established in so many North 
American minds the type regarded as Spanish Amer- 
ican: the Colombian, again, is not the Peruvian nor 
the Chilean who represent the character of the new 
worlds south of his regions. The Colombian is neither 
the dreamy child of the Antilles or the tropics, nor the 
perfervid Chilean or Argentinian, but an idealist of 
Spanish mind, idealist and aristocrat in his republican- 
ism as in his arts and general culture. 

The selection of some translations of Colombian 
poems, published elsewhere in this issue, has been a 
rather captious task. 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEM: 


LY: 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF MARRIAGE? 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


(The following article is one of several in this series which 
are being published in Great Britain, The Commonweal having 
secured American serial rights from the agency controlling the 
publication rights. Inadvertently, quotations from Mr. Bel- 
loc’s article were sent to this country and have been published 
in several Catholic newspapers. We feel, however, that in 
justice to Mr. Belloc and to the readers of The Commonweal, 
who have been promised his article, that we should publish it 
in full—The Editors.) 


HE traditional European attitude towards mar- 

riage, the conception of that institution which 

has been held, generally, since the beginning of 
our records as a race, and has been thought of such 
importance that full tribal or civic rites finally con- 
firmed it; the attitude more strictly defined since the 
organization of the Christian Church—is now chal- 
lenged throughout the modern world; as are, indeed, 
nearly all other institutions during the odd and prob- 
ably brief chaotic period through which we are 
passing. 

To defend it dogmatically on the authority of re- 
vealed religion is of no service save to those who 
accept the premises implied. But what may be of 
service is to make clear the rational basis both of the 
original vague rules and (still more) of the precise 
definitions which were arrived at as our civilization, 
in its maturity, accepted the Christian scheme. 

Marriage is regarded throughout the whole of our 
European tradition as a permanent arrangement; not 
as a contract, terminable by mutual statement like a 
lease; nor as an arrangement purely individual; but 
always as a permanent and organic social bond, the 
contractual in which was but one factor in the whole. 

This underlying conception of permanence was, and 
is, subject to modification; such modifications varied 
with the varying codes of our divided pagan ancestry, 
but generally included the faculty of divorce for 
adultery, and, according to each separate custom, for 
other particular causes. But these modifications were 
always restricted, both in practice and in stated law, 
and, what is more, even where the legal permission 
for divorce existed, it was a boast (as, for instance, 
among the Romans) that good morals were proved 
by the rarity or absence of divorce. In other words, 
the permanence of the marriage bond was the rule 
and its dissolution was the exception, and an exception 
always tainted with the idea of something shameful. 
Men quote the freedom with which the very wealthiest 
women of pagan Rome, at the height of their power, 
in practice dissolved this bond; but such quotation 
gives a wholly unhistorical impression, unless it be 


accompanied by a parallel quotation of the 
which attached to the practice, for it is clea 
antiquity, though subject to the evil, plainly t 
it an evil. 

With the advent of greater definition (unc 
fuller and stricter reasoning of the Christian di 
ment) only two modifications were admitted. 
the marriage bond was dissolved by the death of 
party (but even this was regarded as a thing tol 
and permitted rather than encouraged). Se 
the marriage bond was held not to exist—not t 
been established at all—if a comparatively 
number of conditions had not been complied 
full and free consent of either party; a state o 
implying a clear and complete knowledge in e 
what both were doing; evidence of a public d 
tion; consummation; and the absence of bloo 
tionship. Also even spiritual relationship with 
tain degrees, unless a dispensation had been ob 
(conditions which lent themselves to graye a 
Further, in the full Christian scheme, certain 
inhibited a true marriage. ‘Thus the marriag 
priest who has made a vow of celibacy is not 
marriage under the laws of his order. But thed 
of ecclesiastical discipline in the affair is, as | 
said, waste of time for those who do not adn 
ecclesiastical authority. It would be a waste o 
trying to make a Frenchman admire the proced 
a British Court of Justice or an Englishman < 
the procedure of a French one; but what is well 
doing in the present moment is the defense « 
general principle which has clearly underlain : 
European conception of this matter from the e 
times: that is, the principle of permanence. 

For, let it be well noted, that the challenge is 
directed not as against the supposed over-sevet 
an absolute law—for such a law is admitted by 
save Catholics, every one else admits of divor 
certain grave reasons—the challenge is directed 
against the essential of the institution itself, tl 
against its essential quality of permanence; an 
challenge is apparent in ten thousand works of 1 
speeches, newspaper articles, and the rest, with 
our world has been deluged for half a lifetime 
the thing is approaching its climax. 

What, then, is the rational ground of this inst! 
demand for permanence as the essential of mat 
Why has this blood of ours, which rules and lea: 
world, and may be well supposed to have the: 
something sound about it, concluded in this fa’ 
What is the basis in reason of, what analyzed 
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can be put forward to support, that which the 
of our people, whatever the intellectuals may 
ill instinctively demand, and which has governed 
ractice throughout the whole of our history? 
‘ational basis for the permanence of marriage 
seem to repose upon three supports— 

Human beings are in a normal condition when 
nd between a man and a woman is permanent. 
ther conditions, save the most ephemeral, are 
mal. It is discovered in our experience that this 
n breeds a customary union which oddly persists 
e of quarrels, fatigues, and even distaste. All 
perience supports that truth. The famous phrase, 
are one flesh,” is not odd and particular, not 
oyxical even to the most unilluminated man, as 
me other of the Gospel phrases; it is a con- 
ted truth of experience. ‘That is the first point 
port for the doctrine we have inherited. You 
- get rid of this sense of permanent union, once 
been established. You never do. At least, no 
] man or woman ever does. Now the law is 
for the normal. You cannot make law for 
mormal. The abnormal must submit to the 
mn law. It is the condition of social being. 

» second basis is this: the liberty of the in- 
al is not only rightly but necessarily limited by 
ganic connection with society. ‘The society of 
he is a part made him; but for it he would not 
self. Hie may rightly be summoned upon in a 
matter even to sacrifice himself wholly for it, 
yar. What the limits of individual action should 
particular cases of action are, and will always 
jputed—thus conscription is readily admitted in 
ood and rejected in another: the confiscation of 
ty, though harsh in one mood, is thought ra- 
in another, produced by some particular stress 
yr instance, stores of food in a beleaguered city) 
e general principle that the individual lives only 
community, and is an organic part of it, is so 
common sense that to deny it verges upon mad- 
ind any one practising a denial of it is, in fact, 
‘regarded as mad. It is almost the only ex- 
definition of madness. But of all human actions, 
me most directly concerning the existence and 
uty of the state, is formal marriage. This 
lot mean that the association of a man or a 
1, ephemeral or irregular, destroys the state— 
1 undoubtedly even that is a question of degree 
it does mean that ephemeral or irregular con- 
1 can have no place in an institution whereby 
te, with its full civic connotations, is preserved. 
is why, in all ages and at all times, bastardy 
volved a taint. It is hard on the bastard, but 
uy to social continuity. Marriage is, to the 


civic essential unity, what title is to property, what 
consciousness is to individual action, what definition 
is to an intelligent proposition. Unless you have some 
institution regulating by what means and under what 
conditions full citizenship is acquired, the state re- 
mains uncertain; and the natural means of acquiring 
citizenship is to be born into it with credentials of 
birth. It is no answer to say that these credentials 
may be falsified, the point is that a definition must 
exist. Therefore, the father and mother of the 
citizen. must by a civic act have established their claim 
to continue the state. Theoretically, you might have 
this admitted a hundred ways, many of them admitting 
quite ephemeral connections. But in practice we 
know such definitions to be fantastic. Men will always 
associate with women more or less permanently; 
families of a sort will always be formed; the more 
regular and certain the formation, the more exact the 
definitions of the state, and, therefore, its conscious- 
ness and sense of being. 

The third basis upon which the permanence of mar- 
riage rationally reposes is the consideration of rela- 
tions upwards, towards ancestry, apart from those 
lateral ones of the contracting parties to the marriage 
bond. Men desire to know what and who they are. 
They know it in general from the permanence of mar- 
riage. Men have the instinct, which is a strong part 
of that social sense erecting and cementing societies, 
for the veneration of their own blood, for that which 
in its exaggeration has been called the “worship of 
ancestors; and men rejoice, and repose, in the knowl- 
edge that this and that other are of such blood rela- 
tionship with themselves. Such repose and such full 
enjoyment of our human nature in relationship— 
brotherhood, cousinship, etc.—is impossible without 
the permanence of marriage. It is, as experience 
shows, even somewhat troubled by the toleration of 
second marriages. In the absence of the idea of per- 
manence behind the idea of the marriage bond, it 
would be dissolved altogether. The child normally 
grows up under the protection, and is nourished by 
the permanent affection, of a father and a mother, 
which affection is one and not dual; all of which ‘is 
another way of saying the family is normal to man. 

These three arguments, from the known effect of 
intercourse, from the state, from the family, seem to 
me the three rational arguments which, quite apart 
from the Faith, any pagan or any ignorant man (of 
such there is no lack today) may put forward, not only 
in the defense of the permanence of the marriage 
bond, but in the defense of the thesis that if you shake 
that permanence you will dissolve society and get to 
something worse even than the conditions which we 
suffer today. 
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PROGRESS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


By ELIZABETH HARTSHORNE 


tion with a considerable Catholic Negro popula- 

tion, the first building of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute was dedicated last October. This new 
school, according to its articles of incorporation under 
the laws of Maryland, is “‘for the purpose of providing 
within the State of Maryland, a boarding and day- 
school for the education of colored youth from all 
sections of the country, where they may be taught the 
usual branches of a sound English education and 
where they may also receive instruction and practical 
training in agricultural, industrial and mechanical pur- 
suits and such other subjects of instruction as may be 
determined upon from time to time, by the Board of 
Directors.” . . The institution will also conduct 
an extension service for the benefit of the Negro 
population in the surrounding counties, in the interest 
of improved farming, housekeeping and other in- 
dustrial activities and to meet religious, educational, 
social and economic needs.” 

The principal of the new school is Mr. Victor H. 
Daniel, a graduate of Tuskegee; Mr. John Ball, a 
graduate of Hampton, has charge of their Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Thomas W. Turner, a 
former teacher at Tuskegee, now an instructor in 
botany and biology at Hampton, is a member of the 
Board of Trustees. The link between Hampton- 
Tuskegee and the Cardinal Gibbons Institute, then, is 
a close one, for the new school is to follow in certain 
lines the type of education made famous at Hampton. 
Just how this Hampton-Tuskegee method is different 
from other systems of education and what its aims are, 
will doubtless prove interesting to all who are looking 
to the Cardinal Gibbons Institute as the pioneer in 
Catholic education on this plan. 

At Hampton, training of the mind is applied to 
training of the hand. Carpentry students, for ex- 
ample, spend half their time in trade practice. Start- 
ing with the making of stools, flower-boxes, drawers 
and such simple articles, they round out their training 
with the building of houses and farm structures— 
complete from cellar to roof, and then install light, 
heat, and plumbing fixtures. Students are taught how 
to make brick, how to mix mortar and how various 
kinds of brick work should be laid. Then, they are 
put to work doing what they have learned. Ma- 
chinery is designed and built by the students, then 
kept in proper repair by them. Women students are 
taught meal planning and preparation, the care of the 
child, nutrition in health and disease. They learn how 
to make and repair furniture, how to design and to 
make clothes for the entire family, and general prin- 
ciples of housekeeping. 


A T RIDGE, St. Mary’s County, Maryland, a sec- 


Nor is their academic life neglected. Every: 
must carry academic subjects. It is not enoug! 
man to be a farmer; he must be an intelligent { 
It is not enough for a man to be a carper 
teacher; he must be an_ intelligent carpen 
teacher. The pupils learn by actually doing the 
but they also learn the most practical and int 
way of doing and to know the reason for so 
Whatever his trade, whatever line of industry 
lows, while at the school, he is impressed wi 
fact that he must know his trade thoroughly 
must be skilled. Then he must know the und 
theory and be able to express himself correct 
convincingly about his work. Every student 
English. The girls take courses in cooking, wl 
clude the chemistry of foods. The boys hay 
trades, but they have also the mathematics and | 
of these trades. ? 

The aim of the agricultural courses is to d 
farmers, teachers of agriculture and farm-dem 
tion agents. Practical training is given at n 
dairies, stock-barns and poultry-breeding st 
Vegetable, fruit and crop-growing experimen 
conducted on a wide scale. Students are instruc 
the proper use and repair of farm equipment 
kinds, from a scythe or hay-rake to tractors anc 

At no time, since the end of the Civil War, 
four million slaves were cast adrift, has the ecc 
importance of the Negro been more forcibly bi 
before us than during the present period of 
migration. Hundreds of entire farms, as well as 
plantations in the South have been depopulat 
this tremendous wave of Negro migration has 
the South. Throughout history, urged on by a 
of restlessness, adventure or a desire to escape 
oppression, man has sought release by seeking 
environment. And always back of that dominz 
stinct moving man to migration, lies a primar 
nomic cause. The South, for more than a ce 
has adhered to the old “crop-tenanted” syst 
farming, and a one-crop system at that. There 
incentive for the ‘“‘crop-tenant” to build up hi 
because next year he may be shifted to anothet 
For the same reason, there is little incentive fc 
to make any permanent improvement in his | 
Then, too, since the boll-weevil’s coming, he hz 
little or no surplus income to apply to such 4 
the whole family has generally had to work frot 
rise to dark to eke out a bare existence. | 
surprising, therefore, that in most cases, such a | 
eat, sleep and live on a level little above that q 
ages. However, long before the arrival 0 
dreaded boll-weevil, about 1910, this “‘crop-credi| 
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f the South, basing its confidence upon the cotton 
had kept the southern Negro farmer in a con- 
of peonage. He was always in debt, either to 
ndlord or to the merchant, whether the price of 
was high or low. Even in the ’eighties, 
es, discouraged and hopeless under such a sys- 
orsook the South and migrated to the West. 
ing this whole period between 1910 and 1920, 
sally every southern state showed a loss of 
) population, while the great states of New York, 
ylyania, Ohio and Michigan showed correspond- 
creases. Close upon the boll-weevil’s coming, 
ed the outbreak of the war in 1914, with its 
ment fall of prices and opening of the northern 
markets, due to our foreigners being called to 
colors. Low prices and wretched farming con- 
; ruined many of the wealthy plantation owners, 
iad invested heavily in costly fertilizers. The 
Negro tenant, helpless in the face of disastrous 
ions in the South, took prompt advantage of all 
is in the North, not the least of them being 
tractive high wages offered there. 
» second contributing factor of Negro migration 
be called the politico-social cause. It is a well 
1 fact that the southern Negro is not allowed to 
fice and in many districts, the right of the ballot 
ied him. It is difficult to realize the dissatisfac- 
f a group of people steadily rising in intelligence 
onsistently denied the rights and privileges of 
ship. The southern laws of disfranchisement 
f segregation deny to the Negro the fullest en- 
nt of citizenship and deter him in his pursuit of 
1ess. He must live in the most unfavorable sec- 
of the cities, where sanitary and lighting facil- 
fire protection and other city improvements are 
juate, if not entirely lacking. Traveling is made 
lt, often impossible for him and educational ad- 
zes have long been disproportionate. 
s this condition of the Negro, economically and 
‘ionally, that Hampton and Tuskegee have 
and one of the most telling indications of their 
s lies in the multiplication of schools modeled 
or less on their lines all over the country. The 
d States Department of the Interior has pub- 
at least three volumes, largely filled with facts 
gures on Hampton-Tuskegee results. The De- 
ent of Agriculture reports abound in statistics 
s subject. But, actually, Hampton-Tuskegee re- 
re in terms of human lives—of new hopes raised 
‘alized, self-respect attained, character developed 
lividual men and women. The work, therefore, 
‘community, almost invariably, begins with the 
to get the Negroes on their own land and into 
own homes. It is only when the farmer owns 
id and has the freedom to build up the soil and 
/ crops that he has the opportunity either to 
or enjoy the fullest, possible profits from his 
And unless the family owns its home, there is 


seldom the incentive for that home improvement 
which is the basis of better living. It is natural, there- 
fore, in telling the story of Hampton-Tuskegee re- 
sults, in any community, that the chief emphasis should 
be laid on such things as progress in farm and home 
ownership, improved value of land and buildings and 
higher crop returns. But it cannot be over-emphasized 
that these, important as they are, are chiefly means to 
an end—the foundation upon which to build, by teach- 
ing Negroes to work better, live better and think 
better, that fundamental self-respect and character 
which alone can win, for any race, the true or lasting 
respect of others. Through its extension work, 
Hampton and Tuskegee reach tens of thousands of 
Negroes in all parts of the South. In addition to the 
full academic courses, these schools offer short 
courses in agricultural and building work; conduct an- 
nual conferences for farmers, ministers and builders to 
hear lectures, see demonstrations in new methods and 
discuss their problems; send their graduates out to 
teach agriculture or trades in industrial and normal 
schools, or to act as demonstration agents for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The doc- 
trine of the immortal Booker T. Washington—‘‘Cast 
down your buckets where you are,” is being heeded 
now in the South largely because of the fresh energy, 
hope and courage instilled by the teachers and leaders 
sent out by Hampton. 

In adopting some of the Hampton-Tuskegee 
methods, the Cardinal Gibbons Institute is not en- 
gaging in a new departure, but is reverting to a type 
of school long familiar to the annals of Catholic edu- 
cation. To this union of mental and manual training, 
closely interwoven with the daily life of the commun- 
ity, some of the most brilliant phases of Catholic mis- 
sionary triumph owe their success. The fact that 
President Calles of Mexico has advocated the Hamp- 
ton-Tuskegee method as a remedy for the backward 
conditions in that country is but a tribute to the wisdom 
of the ancient Spanish missionary educators, to whose 
methods, after a century of revolt, the rulers of that 
country find it wise to return. 


The Daisy H edge 


The daisy hedge is white and fair; 
And the moon lays her fingers there. 


The wind a little sighing makes, 
And every sharpened petal shakes. 


The daisy hedge is round and high 
Like clouds within a racing sky. 


Its billows are the tossing foam 
Of rushing sea-waves rolling home. 


The daisy hedge is pale and white. 
It seems, as I go past at night, 


As though an angel host crouched down 
With watchful eyes to keep our town. 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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RATIFY THE TWENTIETH AMENDMEN 


By OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


HEN. the Mayor of Nome made his appeal 
for help in the diptheria plague, he did a thing 


that must have been surprising to most of us. 
He forgot to be worried about the grown men and 
women who were in danger, and called for help only 
“in the name of the children—the future American 
citizens.” At once the dog-teams started mushing 
North on their errand of mercy and human decency. 
We don’t do things that way down here, where life 
is softer. On the same day that the epidemic broke 
in Nome, the legislatures in three states decided 
that the young children in the sweatshops and factories 
of the nation could be used up and thrown on the 
rubbish pile like old mop rags, for all they cared. 
The difference in the action taken about the chil- 
dren in Alaska and the children working in the can- 
neries and sweatshops of these states, is all due to the 
fact that diptheria wrecks a young life more quickly 
and more dramatically than premature sweatshop 
working, and one startling death seems to us more 
awful than a thousand used up lives. In fact, what 
we don’t see, we don’t let hurt us. The milk of human 
kindness seems to curdle when it is put out of sight. 
Are we then a callous people? I asked the question 
of a lad who had seen heavy service during the war. 
He gave me an emphatic “no!” The first thing he 
saw when he came back from France was the whole 
city of Chicago jumpy because a half handful of men 
were killed in a minor race riot. All the panic seemed 
to him to be much ado about almost nothing. The 
city was not callous when it saw and heard and knew 
almost personally what life is like. And yet that was 
in behalf of that very city, and it is in many ways not 
unlike New York City, that Carl Sandburg appealed 
to us all when he said— 


. . lf boys steal coal in a railroad yard 
And run with humped gunny sacks, 
While a bull picks off one of the kids 
And the kid wriggles with one ear in cinders, 
And a mother comes to carry home 
A bundle, a limp bundle 
To have its face washed, for the last time 


Forgive us if it happens—and happens again—and hap- 
pens again. : 


The daily grind of ten hours or more at bench and 
wheel, the nights of weariness and abandon, the acci- 
dents from power machinery that come more frequently 
to adolescents than to others, the poisoning of dyes 
and varnish fumes, these things are the always possible 
heritage of the 990,000 children employed, not on the 
farms, but in commerce and industry, only half of them 
being even nominally protected by the states. Those 


things are out of sight, behind factory walls, ever 
out of the sight of most of us than the children - 
to steal coal in the freight yards. We forget ther 
ply because most of us never knew them personal 
cause most of us have enough sorrow in our own 
and because they do not thrust themselves upo 
attention even to the same extent as a typhoid 
or a chicken cholera epidemic. : 

The way in which the Child Labor Amendm 
being turned down by some of the state legisl, 
does not mean, then, that we are a callous a; 
different people. It simply means that we don’t 
what some forms of child labor do to children 
fourteen, what bad effects long hours, night work 
heavy and dangerous work have even upon the 
children. It is because of their firm faith in # 
sential generosity and common human kindness 
American people that the friends of the Child ] 
Amendment are going to keep on fighting for it 
the protection it offers the children is won. Tha: 
tection means a greater chance for happiness fe 
individual children involved, but it means some 
more to all of us. Herbert Hoover phrased it 
when he said, in 1923— 


Clearly, if economic waste is reprehensible, wa 
child life, whether viewed economically or in ter 
common and universal betterment, is a blight that 
measure is more deplorable than war. 

It may be worth recounting that our system 
dividualism can only stand if we can make effecti 
supreme ideal of America. This ideal is that there 
be an equality of opportunity for every citizen to 
that position in the community to which his intelli 
abilities, character, and ambition entitle him. I 
strong believer in this progressive individualism < 
only road to economic, social, and spiritual safety 2 
human progress. Without this tempering ideal 
America has evolved, individualism will not. stan 


With that definition of the American ideal w 
agree, and yet it has not brought us far along 
road toward abolishing inequalities that neces: 
result from child labor. We agree with our m 
and then let our imaginations run wild, till Washir 
looks like Moscow, individualism like communism 
Congress seems a haunted house of which we 
speak ill and be afraid. We have not always 
thus. But when the Constitution was being adc 
in 1789, again, immediately after the Civil War 
now, after the great war, we show the same m 
symptoms. There is profound significance in 
similarity of the causes for these symptoms. In' 
case we had just finished a great moral crusade 
had obtained independence as a nation; we had! 
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rion and freed the slaves; we had tried to make 
yrld safe for democracy. 
er each of these crusades many of us were dis- 
ned. Independence did not bring prosperity. 
1d of the Civil War brought only new problems. 
nd of the world war brought, among other 
confusion. Now, again we are tired—tired, 
lly, of helping people who seem unable to help 
elves (even if these be children). We are 
ous—suspicious of new things, and gullible, it 
he said, about the old things that have scared 
ore. We seem to prefer the familiar ghosts. 
ample, we clung to the “bloody shirt” campaign 
for fifty years after the Civil War. Now again 
d scares are tearing us away from the common 
view of the child labor problem. 
. same things that the colonists said in the last 
f the eighteenth century, when the original Con- 
yn was under discussion, are being said today. 
-e being told that regardless of the need of the 
2n for protection, we must leave to the states 
. rights given them 135 years ago, and that we 
ut those formal rights above the human rights 
ldren to an equal chance in life. We are also 
told that parental authority would be destroyed. 
enate of Georgia claims that the Amendment 
d give irrevocable support to a rebellion of child- 
’ This is another old friend. Immediately 
the war we were being told that the only way 
dle the younger generation was by strict military 
ine in army camps. Now we are being told that 
control over child labor is so effective and es- 
| that transference of the same control to Con- 
would immediately result in a rebellion of 
ood. In a tight corner any argument seems to 
od. 
2 staunchest believers in individualism in the 
'y, the farmers, have been taken on their weakest 
Annually, tens of thousands of farm children 
for the cities, and the problem of help is per- 
The farmers have been told that Congress 
stop the labor of their own children on their 
arms. No one has been able to find a single con- 
aan who would vote for such a measure. Never- 
s (because of their great and natural fear of 
deprived of such little help as they have) the 
rs seem to have believed that there is not only 
mgressman, but a whole majority, eager, waiting 
ce their help away from them. Their fear is 
capitalized. On top of that they were told that 
imendment was socialistic rather than the firm 
ation for the continued American individualism 
Terbert Hoover advocated. 
8 propaganda fell in the furrows already plowed 
2 fear of the farm labor shortage. ‘The crop 
ejection, for the moment, of the Amendment. 
noral tiredness, our suspicion of those things 
ire made to look new, and our credulity about 


old things are all working together toward one simple 
human effect—American children are being left un- 
protected. 

To accomplish this, the opponents of this amend- 
ment (some of them cotton manufacturers disguising 
themselves as a Farmers’ League) also addressed an 
especially misrepresenting appeal toward those of us 
who are interested in maintaining the present free 
educational system. They claimed that Congress 
would be given power to control education. 

What reason is there to believe that such a thing 
is possible? The states have never sought to control 
education under the pretense of regulating or abolish- 
ing child labor. Not one of them has attempted to 
insert in its child labor regulations a provision requir- 
ing children to attend public schools or any other kind 
of school, as a condition of being permitted to work. 
All that they have done, and all that Congress could 
do, would be to require a certain minimum of educa- 
tion as a preliminary to employment. To assert that 
Congress could do anything more—for example, that 
it could specify the kind of schools in which a child 
would have to obtain the required amount of training, 
—is to talk without any understanding of our system of 
government. There is no decision of the Supreme 
Court which permits Congress to pervert a constitu- 
tional provision in the way in which the opponents of 
this amendment assume that it would be perverted 
by Congress. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh said in the Senate on 
January 8, 1925— 

The suggestion that the Amendment means national 
control of education, it is not unreasonable to surmise, 
originated with one who knows better, to excite the 
fears of some undiscriminating minds overwrought by 
the so-called Oregon law and the proposal to create a 
federal department of education. I venture the assertion 
that the Amendment affords no ground for even serious 
argument that it has such scope, or that any self-respecting 
lawyer will ever stand before a court to contend that it 
does. 


To every group has been thrown its own particular 
bone of contention. We are now engaged in worrying 
those bones. In this fact there is hope. This avoid- 
ance by the opponents of the need of the children, this 
atoning for the sin of throwing a button in the collec- 
tion plate by putting in a bad dime the next Sunday, 
of buttressing a scare of Socialism for example, only 
with a scare of control over education, is indication 
enough that we are being taken in. But we have never 
stayed that way very long. The original Constitution, 
in spite of vehement opposition, was finally adopted. 
After the reconstruction period, the country expanded 
again, and so, possibly within ten years after the great 
war has ended, we will be able to say to ourselves that 
we let something be done unto the least of these once 
too often. About that time the Amendment will be 
ratified. 
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‘TRANSLATED BY THOMAS WALSH 


Serenata 


The street is lonely, the night is chill, 

The moon is out with her clouds surrounding; 
The lofty lattice is barred and still, 

And the trembling notes are sounding, sounding 
To the firm, light touch of fingers strong, 

While a voice pours tender words afar, 

And the woes of the fragile strings prolong 

From the guitar. 


The street is lonely, the night is chill, 

The heavy clouds o’er the moon are bounding; 
The lattice high is unopened still 

And the notes are fainter, fainter sounding. 

Yet perchance the serenade has sought 

Some maiden ear that loves and pines, 

But fails as the bird-notes lightly caught 

Where the swallows’ nest in the springtime twines. 


The street is lonely, the night is chill; 
Clear in heaven is the full moon shining; 
The lofty lattice has opened its sill, 

And one by one are the notes declining. 
The singer with fingers firm and light 
Climbs up to the old time window bar, 
And a sighing breathes from the bosom slight 
Of the guitar. 


The Evening Moon 


Athwart the verdant vineyards there, the moon 

And albahaca and mimosa blend, 

Where soft and gentle country maidens wend, 
Singing to the guitars’ melodious croon. 
Down at the river banks their deep jars spoon 

The stream to merry calls that never end; 

From the old laurels the cigalas send 
Their ceaseless note in sharply carping tune. 


O moonlit night! _O hallowed touch of peace! 
The urchins in a ring dart to and fro 
In Blindman’s Buff, with tricks that never cease. 
For me, alone, there comes no golden ray; 
Alone I listen, and my ears but know 
The voice of children singing far away. 


CorNELIO HISPANO. 


(losing the Book 


I close this book, and closing it evoke 
The hours of sadness and the hours of care 
When, as my brows some ancient parchment were, 
Upon these pages my poor madness woke. 
I know that neither art nor wreathed oak— 
For any gentle largesse it can bear— 
Can pay the price, O Beauty, of the fair 
White lilies that thy storied urns bespoke. 


Fever and sorrow, doubting and lament— 

All these did’st cost me, O thou sorry book, 
Where I have lived, and lived on self intent! 
Today thy pages dusty and defiled 

Recall me on myself to turn and look— 

A man of grievings, and in works a child. 


Micvuev Rascu Ista. 


Jos—E AsuNcION SILVA. 


The Secret 


His solemn Benediction at an end, 
The Cura’s rites are done; the joyous sound 
Bids all the childish choir’s hearts to bound 
As when at school their singsong lessons blend. 
And rumors vague a silver music lend 
As through the town the dwellers drift around; 
The glad old priest feels all his breast enwound 
With breaths of balsam pure and reverend. 


Of all this placid Eden-spot I hold 
The secret key, which the mad world ignores— 
Nor Plutarch nor wise Epictetus knew!— 
Child, youth and woman, townsmen young and old 
All, all in Villasuta know it too— 
The saving Wisdom that mankind adores!— 


José Joaquin Casa: 


The Goatherd 


Tell me, sweetheart, tell me, pray, 

Is there a wild creature that yields not 
To its loving mate? Tell me, dear, 
Will you not listen to my plea?— 


Like a young kid dancing across 

Torrents and valley places, 

Darting up the leafless. heights 

Or showing through the flowery branches— 


Your gentle head moves to and fro 

With gracious easiness; 
Light are your movements; in your eyes 
Burn the dark flames of your fifteenth year. 


Hear me, belovéd, who by day and night, 
Restless and full of love, 

Follow you, seeking your heart, 
Touching my lute— _ 
Luis Maria Mor 


Thus Are My Dreams 


A nightingale with silver flourish told 
Of thine approach, from the high lemon tree; 
And lo! before me rises dreamily 
Thy form upon the lily paths of old! f | 
How thy hands tremble as with light! How cold 
The starry glisten of thine eyes on me! i 
How lightly stir thy breasts (in them I see — 
Twin doves that whisper love where branches fol 


The breeze comes sifting through the grove; it shake 
The sacramental lemon trees in flakes | 
Of snow upon thy breast and silken hair; 
Dawn rises, veiling thee in mist that seems . 
To take its whiteness from thee; thus my dreams 
Benen thee flower-like in thy bridal wear. 


ROBERTO Livan’ 
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HOLY YEAR ROAD IN ROME 


By R. M. RUSSELL 


earliest requirements for Holy Year pilgrims in Rome 
visits to the tombs of the apostles at St. Peter's and 
ul’s outside the walls. Later, additional visits to the 
of St. John Lateran and St. Mary Major were stipu- 
his Holy Year road is chosen according to the time of 
ts connected with the four points of pilgrimage. It 
var the Palatine so that the background of the lives 
irly Christians who are commemorated may be fixed 


U are coming down from the north of Italy 
Rome. You are impelled by a strange, almost 
lused, curiosity. You have heard by chance 
1erman, Peter, and a tent-maker and philoso- 
aul, who seek to overcome this city of power, 
tress of the world, by a gospel of—love. 

t path leads you down the Flaminian Way. 
ou pass under the arch built by the Emperor 
3 to commemorate his conquest of the eleven 
| Britain, you emerge into a wide, cloistered 
ere the bazaar of the world is held. There 
(ld and silver work of Italian smiths; there are 


SAINT JOHN UATE 


( Ss 
hia US BEYONDTHE WALLS (2 KILOMETRES) 


A Route For PILGRIMS IN RoME 


tapestries and soft fabrics from Syrian weavers; 
there are gilded bronze lamps from Corinth; there 
are exquisitely wrought glasses from Alexandria. 
You see a litter stop before a gem and cameo shop. 
It is a gorgeous litter; the wood is inlaid with ivory 
and silver. Eight Cappadocians, in crimson livery, 
and with ears pierced in sign of slavery, lower the 
poles from their shoulders and gently place the covered 
sofa on the ground. “Here he is,” murmur people 
passing on the street. A noble in a crimson bordered 
toga places his black shoes with their silver crescents 
on the ground, and rises from the litter. Oblivious to 
the gaping crowd, he enters the shop. It is Petronius, 
you are told, arbiter of taste at the court of Nero. 
You continue down toward the Roman Forum. You 
pass a dark, forbidding structure—the Mamertine 
prison. People say that its lower chamber is twelve 
feet below the ground, and that prisoners are thrust 
down into it through the only opening, a hole in the 
ceiling. This dungeon is pitch-black, stench-filled, the 
right place, it is thought, for the enemies of Rome. 
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The Forum is thronged. Schoolboys, munching 
their lunches of suet puddings, sit on the very steps of 
the rostra. Plebians in their dark, woolen garments, 
pass on their way to their work. The rabble shout at 
Heads or Tails, or loll against the columns of the 
basilicas. Big, black Africans with gigantic shoulders, 
blond men from the north, priests of Isis, holding palm 
branches in their hands, stalk past, and priests of 
Cybele, grasping the fruit of the maize. Then dancers 
from the east; snake charmers; amulet dealers. 

In front of you rises the Palatine hill, and against 
shining, dark leaves of myrtle and laurel gleam the 
marble walls of the imperial palace. Nero is only 
twenty-seven years old, but looks, they say, much more. 
He is paunched, and his smooth-shaven, but blotched 
face sags with self-indulgence. Everyone fears this 
matricide—no one loves him, except, perhaps, the 
gentle Greek slave, Acte. For Acte, Nero deserted 
his shrinking child-wife, Octavia, and now for the 
yellow-haired Poppaea, he has left the faithful Acte. 
Wild, extravagant, Nero joins the youth of the court 
in their midnight “‘pearl hunts” in the slums of the 
Suburra, a district west of the Palatine, or gives price- 
less banquets where he sings his own songs. Even in 
this magnificent den on the hill, there has been, it is 
whispered, a conversion to Christianity. Acte has read 
the letters of Paul and wants to become a follower of 
Chrestos. 

Inquiry in the Forum reveals little about these 
Christians. Many Romans do not know them even 
by name. Some have heard of Christianity but con- 
fuse it with Judaism. To make themselves known to 
each other, some one insists, the Christians use the 
sign of a fish, for the Greek word for fish represents 
the initials of Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior. It is 
rumored that they hold their meetings beyond the city 
walls, somewhere north and west of the Via Nomen- 
tana. 

When you venture toward the Palatine again, the 
city lies burned from the Tiber to the Esquiline hill. 
The great fire raged for six days, and now chimneys 
are all that remain of the flimsy buildings of the slums 
in the valleys and on the lower slopes of the hills. 
Stone buildings still stand, however, and Nero has 
returned to the imperial palace. ‘Through its thick 
walls come murmurs, not from the rabble to whom the 
emperor has thrown bread, but from the property- 
owners. ‘‘Who set this fire?’ they demand. Some 
boldly answer, ‘‘Nero;” others, ‘‘The Christians.” 
The cry grows, “The Christians to the lions.” 

Nero orders a great wooden circus to be built. It 
rises like magic. One day you walk northwest from 
the palace, cross the Tiber, and at the foot of the 
Vatican hill, you see the completed structure. Above 
the high, curved walls of the oblong enclosure is 
stretched a purple awning. Inside, tiers of seats sweep 
up from the arena, and beneath the tiers of seats are 
chambers with grated openings. Here the Christians 


are herded. Here they are sewed up in skins o 
beasts and then scourged out on to the sand. 
behind the door of the cuniculum comes the roar 
lions. The door of the cuniculum creaks open. 

Days—weeks, pass. Spectacles of Christian 
continue. Nero uses Christians as torches to li 
evening chariot ride in his garden. “Then news 1 
over the city. Roman officialdom has found th 
two great leaders of the new sect are in Rome. 
too, must meet death. Peter shall be crucified: 
a Roman citizen, shall be spared this, but sha 
Now, at last, you will see this Peter. With a 
group of slaves, freedmen, and patricians, all 
of face and probably Christians, you wait at t 
pointed spot between the circus and the foot of \ 
hill. Few non-Christians are there; perhaps th 
surfeited with violence. From the direction 
river, someone runs to say that they are bringi 
fisherman across the Pons Triumphalis. At fir 
cannot see him, soldiers and groups of his sile 
lowers prevent you. At last—you behold him. 
his dark garment hangs his long white beard. 
browned face is furrowed, some say with tear 
long past denial of Christ. He is aged, but a st 
radiates from him—the strength of love perhap 
pelled by a curious sense of union in that loy 
kneel with the crowd. ‘The soldiers dig the hc 
the cross. Peter is fixed to the cross. The c 
jerked into the hole. . . . As Peter dies, the 
the Vatican is golden in the sunset. 

Through the groups that stand with bowed 
in the twilight comes the word that Paul has n 
death. Where, no one is sure. Just how, 1 
seems to know. Perhaps the sword. But it is sa 
Lucina, who is held to be Pomponia Graecina, 1 
Aulus Plautius the conqueror of Britain, has s 
his martyred body and will place it in a sarco, 
on her property outside the southwest gate 
city. Paul dead too. Both leaders gone. Thi 
of fear is driven away, however, as some one 1 
Paul’s own words— 

“IT have fought the good fight; I have finish 
course.” | 

Less than two centuries and a half have | 
But there have been eight more fearful persecut 
the Christians. Now there is a pause. Diocleti 
been tolerant. In his own household, the 
Christians, and he has made Lactantius, the “Cl 
Cicero,” an official teacher of rhetoric. “By 
of excessive liberty,” sighs a zealous Catholic, © 
falling from our ancient fervor.” 

But Diocletian turns on the Christians in the 
the most terrible persecution of all. | 

“Tear down the Christians’ churches t¢ 
foundations,” he orders, “and destroy their 
scriptures by fire.” = 

Bishops and priests are seized and torturer 
haps an eye is gouged out or the sinews of a leg 
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Then the laity are hunted down. Christians 
; office are dismissed, Lactantius, having no one 
him for his teaching, is near starvation. Other 
ans are thrown into poisonous prisons or made 
ein mines. ‘limid Christians sprinkle incense 
the gods and go free. 
Diocletian abdicates. The four caesars who 
-to rule the empire begin to fight among them- 
One of them, Constantine, is approaching 
Maxentius at Rome. Outside the city, Con- 
has a vision in which he is instructed to con- 
the sign of the Cross. Pagans though they are, 
diers of Constantine advance with the mono- 
yf Christ on their shields. At the Milvian 
above the yellow Tiber, Constantine is vic- 


tantine is not a day-of-victory friend, he con- 
o remember Christ and the friends of Christ. 
e Sylvester, he gives the Lateran palace which 
ad confiscated from the Lateran family for 
conspiracy. The palace is to become the papal 
With a few changes, the basilica, or hall, at 
: of the palace is made into a church. The 
altar upon which St. Peter consecrated the 
st is brought from St. Pudentiana’s. Near the 
the basilica is built the baptistery, and to this 
me professors of Christianity to receive the 
rament. ‘This church is the mother and head 
1¢ churches in the city and the world. | 

Constantine issues the Edict of Milan, grant- 
ration to Christians. Timid Christians, who 
incense before the gods, come back to plead 
sion into the Church—Peter denied and was 
|. Braye Christians, who accepted burial in 
f prisons, stagger from these dark places, al- 
© weak or worn to be glad. Lactantius 


should give thanks to the Lord, Who has 
| together the flock that was devastated by 
wolves, Who has exterminated the wild beasts 
‘ove it from the pasture. Where is now the 
g multitude of our enemies, where the hang- 
Diocletian and Maximian? God has swept 
me the earth; let us therefore celebrate his 
with joy; let us observe the victory of the 
th songs of praise and honor him with prayer, 
night, so the peace which we have received 
‘reserved to us.” 
itius, son of Constantine, is sole ruler of the 
Now Constantius supports the ascetic, but 
Arius. Arius denies that Christ is co-equal 
Father, and St. Athanasius is his most fervent 


| desire to make all Christians Arians, Con- 
re to make Pope Liberius support Arius and 
mn St. Athanasius, for, Constantius feels, if 


P of Rome does this. the others will follow 
; er 


To Rome, then, Constantius sends the eunuch, 
Eusebius. He carries rich gifts from the Emperor to 
the Pope. Eusebius also conveys the imperial wish 
that Liberius will endorse Arianism. Those who listen 
to the words of Eusebius say they may be reduced to 
these seven, ‘‘Obey the emperor, and take these gifts.” 
Liberius denies Arianism and spurns the presents. 

Thereupon a minor persecution begins in Rome. It 
is safer for those who do not agree with the emperor 
to remain in hiding. One day Liberius himself is 
seized and carried to Milan. The emperor argues, 
but Liberius will not yield. Accordingly, the Em- 
peror orders the banishment of the Pope. But before 
Liberius goes, Eusebius is again sent with golden gifts 
which Liberius again refuses. 

“You have laid waste the churches of the world,” 
Liberius breaks out, ‘‘ and you bring me alms as to a 
condemned man. Go first and become a Christian.” 

With Liberius exiled, Constantius raises up an Arian 
anti-pope in Rome. When he visits the city to discover 
how far his anti-pope is succeeding, he is besieged by 
the pleas of patrician ladies—braver than their spouses 
—asking the return of the rightful Pope. And he can 
see, too, that the people refuse allegiance to the im- 
perial office holder. At last Constantius orders a letter 
read in the circus. Liberius shall be restored, the 
letter runs, and shall reign side by side with the anti- 
pope. But the people shout, ‘(One God! One Christ! 
One Bishop!” 

And Liberius, triumphant, returns to his people. 
During his reign, he erects St. Mary Major on the 
FEsquiline hill. In spite of imperial will, the Catholic 
Church continues to spread. 


ITALIAN FREEMASONRY 
By L. J. S. WOOD 


HE Secret Societies Law, drafted by the Italian 

government, is one more example of the differ- 

ence between the methods of Signor Mussolini 
and those of governments of the old régime. This is 
an exceptional moment, and Signor Mussolini’s 
methods are sometimes exceptional. During his two 
years’ administration, reforms as originally projected 
have had to be modified or amended, but the fact 
stands out more and more that whereas in the old days 
things were talked about and nothing happened, now 
things are accomplished. 

“Secret Societies” in Italy means Freemasonry,. 
which is to say continental Freemasonry, an associa- 
tion of definite political views and practice, the most 
definite of which is a fanatical hostility to the Catholic 
religion. Signor Mussolini is the only European 
statesman who has had the pluck to oppose Free- 
masonry openly; it is said that there is only one other 
similar case in the world—Garcia Moreno’s fight 
against the Craft. Mussolini fought it as a Socialist, 
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and successfully in that he carried a motion against it 
through two congresses of that party. But that did 
not prevent Masonry permeating Socialism in Italy. 
Three times in recent years—in 1911, 1913 and 1917, 
official declaration has been made of its danger to the 
state, but no check on its deleterious activities has re- 
sulted. Immediately after receiving power at the 
hands of the King, Mussolini denounced it: Fascism 
and Freemasonry were incompatible; you could not 
hold to both, you must drop one or the other. But 
Masons remained hidden in the Fascist ranks, and the 
connection with the Craft of many of the Fascists now 
under accusation in the Matteotti case, has been proved. 
Denunciation alone has been shown to be ineffective 
as against the secret society: Mussolini has now taken 
a further step. 

The draft of the proposed law is very short. It 
provides that all associations have to notify the author- 
ities of their constitutions and regulations, names of 
their officials and members, and any other informa- 
tion required. Non-compliance renders those responsi- 
ble liable to fine and imprisonment—deliberate falsifi- 
cation entails further penalties. No one in the service 
of the state, province, commune, or constituted public 
body may be a member of a secret society. 

The publication of the text of the proposed law was 
immediately followed by an interesting note in the 
Osservatore Romano. After stating that the Holy 
See had not been approached in any way on the sub- 
ject, as had been rumored, the papal organ went on 
to note—1. The right and duty of authority to have 
knowledge of the activity of all citizens, whether indi- 
vidual or in association, in order to be assured that such 
activity is not exercised against the public weal; secrecy 
impedes this right, therefore secret societies may justly 
be prohibited. 2. Canon law is based on this same 
principle, prohibiting all secret societies. Secret soci- 
eties were denounced by Leo XIII in 1884 and again 
in the Encyclical Praeclara of 1894, as a danger to 
Church and state. 

This accusation is leveled against the Craft on ac- 
count of its activity, firstly at home, secondly, inter- 
nationally. To confine attention to recent years; in 
1911 Freemasonry so permeated the life of the country 
that it formed a state within the state. Signor Nathan 
had reached such a degree of omnipotence in Rome 
that he could deliberately and with impunity refuse to 
obey the orders of the government. It was then, and 
largely on account of the failure of the Cinquantenary 
Exhibition of 1911, due in great measure to the anti- 
clerical label blatantly pasted over it, that the reaction 
began. Masonry had come out into the open, was 
boasting publicly of its power and its intentions; the 
good sense of the people rose in revolt and it was 
driven back to its burrows to work secretly again. 

But if defeated in the open, it retained its subter- 
ranean influence through the hold it had obtained on 
Italian bureaucracy; every state department was honey- 


combed with Masonic employés, especially those 
its influence could be exercised for its special ; 
notoriously the Ministry of Education. And th 
lation that ‘‘all in public office shall conforn 
actions to the Masonic program” justifies the 
tion of the ‘‘state within the state.” Add to tt 
meation of bureaucracy the control, effective 
unseen, of financial institutions and industrial ¢e 
dependent on them, of numbers of societies wit 
objects, educative, literary, artistic, etc., and 2 
can be formed of the influence of the Craft 
life of the country. If this had been realized it 
never have been allowed. It is that it may | 
and realized that the law of publicity is issued. 

The general accusation against Freemasonry 
international field is—that an international secr 
ety is a danger to civilization, especially on ; 
of its ramifications in high politics and high f 
specifically it is that the activities of internationa 
masonry have been exercised to the detriment o: 
Two notorious instances in recent times were th 
ing in Paris during the war, over which there 
scandal here, when the Italian representatives j 
some way or other absent from the room whe 
Italian resolutions were adopted, and the fact 
the Italy-Jugoslav controversy during the Peac 
ference, all the anti-Italian propaganda was 
from the headquarters of the Grand Orient in 1 
Cadet. At the present moment Freemasonry i 
accused—and only the abolition of secrecy can di 
the accusation—of assisting the propaganda, p 
and financial, obviously going on against Italy 2 
Holy Year. 

How far Mussolini’s association and anti- 
law will succeed in its object, remains to be se 
has to cover all associations, even the most e 
and patriotic, and these will feel aggrieved a 
put on the same plane as the subversives. The 
little risk, too, that the sympathy which ar 
favor of most things against which coercive m 
are taken, may be given in some measure even t 
masonry. Also innumerable devices will be fo 
which the law may be evaded. One can see no 
for instance, why the Craft should not forma 
solve all its Italian lodges while the individual 
posing them continue their activity in private, re} 
to some headquarters outside the country. Bi 
if the object is not fully attained, the gesture, 
in bringing publicity to bear, cannot but do goc 


To MADER 


Let’s take a silver night and golden day, 
And coin a dream—and give the dream away. 


WILiiaM GRIFFI 
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THE PREMIERE OF NERT 


By FERNAND LE BORNE 


to, the lyric drama, which recently had its first presenta- 
the National Opera House in Paris, is a dramatization 
nous work of the Provencal poet, Frederic Mistral, the 
of the Felibres. It is the joint work of Maurice Léna 
arles-Marie Widor, the distinguished composer whose 
music ranks high in the appreciation of choir masters 
out the world. M. Fernand Le Borne, well-known 
critic, contributes the following article on this signifi- 
sical event.—T he Editors.) 


. ORGANIST of the great Church of St. 
Sulpice and successor there of the famous 
Gounod, M. Widor’s organ-loft has been a 
»f the most aristocratic social life of the French 
‘his importance in art circles in Paris is further 
by his position as Perpetual Secretary of the 
de France and Professor of Composition at 
mservatoire. His standing at the National 
has been maintained by his theatrical work, La 
ine, a delightful picturesque ballet that holds 
ar place in the permanent repertory. Thus it 
‘ore a brilliant house that the curtain rose for 
public performance of his Nerto. 
tever may be thought of Mistral’s story, and 
its of construction and style to be found in its 
nt, this subject, where reality continually 
unreality in a rather uninteresting manner, is 
my taste, and I do not very well see what at- 
| all the improbabilities involved therein can 
ra musician. However, since this subject has 
M. Widor, and since he must have been 
1 by the poetry of Mistral and by the polished 
e of M. Maurice Léna, let us confine ourselves 
to the score. My first impression was that 
tatives between father and daughter which com- 
e first act, did not seem sufficiently dramatic 
t the act as a whole gave rather a common- 
apression. Still, it must be admitted that this 
- contains a poignant situation; namely when 
earns that her father has damned them both. 
point, however, the composer’s muse failed in 
ind force, leaving the hearer absolutely cold. 
€ second act the tone changes, and the move- 
hich rules stage and orchestra is quick to re- 
that M. Widor is the author of La Korrigane. 
sné has much life and color; and although the 
orne on his Sedia in the midst of a conventional 
brings back memories of the methods dear to 
Operatic traditions of Meyerbeer, I can under- 
hy, after being charmed by the numerous ele- 
f success involved, the audience gave it a warm 
- Nevertheless, I believe that the applause 
ave been still more enthusiastic if, at the 


Of the final carillon, M. Widor had found 


the means of grouping all his themes in one superb 
vocal and orchestral counterpoint. 

The third act takes place in the large oratory of a 
rich abbey overlooking the countryside. It is very 
happily opened by a symphonic prelude, well developed 
and leading up to an important scene in which Nerto 
confides to us that, in spite of constant remorse, she 
continues to love Rodrigue de Luno, the Pope’s 
nephew, with all her heart. This great aria, in more 
than one place recalling Massenet, is followed by a 
duet between the two young lovers; but this duet is 
inferior to the preceding monologue and the rest of 
the act contains nothing to captivate the general public. 
The prefessionals, for the most part, feel that the 
author has perhaps from the beginning, taken ad- 
vantage of his right to be “‘old-fashioned.” 

The fourth act opens in the vast hall of Satan’s 
magic chateau. After a rather spiritless prelude, in 
which we recognize certain themes already heard, we 
find ourselves in the presence of Pride, Anger and 
Vice with a chorus of the damned, later being joined 
by the other capital sins. I must add that a master 
like M. Widor could not help writing remarkably such 
a scene, soon to be followed by a ballet which, without 
reaching the heights of La Korrigane, produced, never- 
theless, a notable effect upon the audience which 
seemed spell-bound over the entrance of the glutton- 
ous temptations—the bejeweled personifications of 
Avarice, the blond Indolences, Voluptuousness, 
Martial Glory—and the satanic whirl which Rodrigue 
repels brutally. At the moment when he drives them 
away, these temptations call him ungrateful, repeating 
—‘‘Remember, remember!” 

As soon as he wishes to see Nerto again, she ap- 
pears, saying she is sent by God to save him. Natur- 
ally, here is a pretext for a love duet in which recur 
several of the principal themes—themes which, how- 
ever, the composer has been careful not to treat sym- 
phonically and which, thus presented, have a merely 
relative interest. Had he then called upon his in- 
spiration for one of those amorous phrases such as 
Gounod or Massenet found so often in their long 
careers, he would have terminated this duet with an 
irresistible effect, which I cannot but feel would have 
greatly benefited the destiny of Nerto. 

Unfortunately, Nerto comes too late. Modern 
music has developed so that many reproach this master 
of organ symphonies with not having kept pace with 
his age, with having composed a kind of music which 
they deem out of date. One quickly perceives the 
author’s wish to ignore the Wagnerian revolution, as 
well as that which has occurred during the past twenty 
years; but this was absolutely his right, and, to my 
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way of thinking, he made but one mistake, which was 
to call Nerto a lyric drama. He should have been 
satisfied to label it simply an opera. For that is what 
it is; and looking at it from this point of view, we 
should feel more at ease in praising the style of Nerto; 
its declamation, usually exact and expressive; the ease 
of its melodic lines which the public, however, would 
have liked more marked; the purity of its harmonies 
and the mastery of its composition; the skill of its 
instrumentation, in which I shall permit myself, how- 
ever, to note an occasional regrettable abuse of brasses 
and of instruments of percussion. Each page of the 
composition reveals a master. On a close study of 
the orchestra score one quickly perceives that it is 
more classical than modern, the composer not having 
wished to avail himself of the recent conquests in in- 
strumentation. It is written very soberly, without be- 
ing uselessly surcharged, never covering the voices and 
never lacking, all told, either interest or color. In 


short, it is a work not without faults, but of - 
which is undeniable. That is why it is to be hy 
success will be long, not only because he who 
it merits such success in the fullest measure, } 
because it would not be a bad thing, once again, 
neighbors to see that we still have in France d; 
composers who possess another conception 0 
art than that through which the majority 
disciples of the “school of the false note” seek s 
notoriety. 

M. Widor was royally treated by M. Rou 
rector of the Opera, who gave him a magnific 
ting and accorded him a brilliant cast headed 
remarkable Fanny Heldy—admirable in voice 
charm and acting. M. Chéreau’s staging wa 
praised. As for the choruses and the orchestr 
were worthy of their reputation—thanks to the 
ship of the magnificent conductor, M. | 
Gaubert. 


THE NAME 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


HE twenty-seven names of God are written upon 

a stone that is in the depths of the sea. With 

the least of these names upon his tongue, man 
could change the flow of creation and put dismay into 
the host of the angels. 

The names of God are written on a stone that lies 
in the bottom of the sea, for God flung down the stone 
with the names written upon it that a bound might be 
set to the waters. But the names of God, it is sup- 
posed, are also written upon the heart. The learned 
who hold this opinion tell the following story— 

One, an Elder, passing through the Temple, saw an 
ill-clad man in one of the high seats. And because the 
man was poor the Elder commanded him to go hence 
out of the house of God. 

Then the Elder went on his way. But outside his 
house he met one who was Isafrael, and upon Isafrael 
was a garment that was red with the anger of God. 

‘For what you have done this day in turning the 
poor out of the House of God, the anger of God has 
fallen upon your house, and your son will be taken 
from you. I have come to bear hence the young man’s 
spirit,’ said Isafrael, the Angel of God. And in the 
hand of Isafrael the Elder saw the sword of the Angel 
of Death. 

He wept and he said—“‘Today my son takes a bride. 
Would that you might take my life in place of his.” 

They went within the house and the wedding feast 
was being prepared. At all that was shown the Elder 
sighed. He would have rent his garments, but he re- 
frained from doing what was unpropitious at the 
wedding feast. 

“Would that I might go in the place of my son,” 


said the Elder again. ‘But at least, O Angel, 
be the one who will announce to him thy dread co 

Then the father went to the Bride’s chamber 
his son to come forth and meet Isafrael, the 
of God. But he heard the Bride and Groom w 
ing to each other within, and hearing them he 
back to the Angel. | 

‘The sin was mine, O Angel of God,” sz 
Elder. “On me be thy stroke.” 

Then the garments of Isafrael were seen to b 
red with the anger that possessed him. “W 
then, for the sake of the life of your son, yiel 
life with all your spirit,” he said to the Eld 
will,” said the Elder. ‘“Then hold your neck | 
stroke of my sword,” said the Angel. 

Before the door of the bride’s chamber the 
stretched himself. Then, instead of stretching 
neck for the stroke of the sword he hunel 
shoulder’s, and as he did he groaned aloud. 

With garments redder still with the anger th 
within him, the Angel stretched his hands abo 
to open wide the door of the bride’s chamber. 
as he did there came along the mother of the 
The father laid his hands upon her garments 
said—‘Surely you, the mother of our son, Wi 
your life for his.” 

And the mother looked upon the Angel who 
ments were red with the anger that was within ; 
she looked upon the sword that the Angel hel 
she looked upon the hands that were outstret¢ 
open wide the door of the Bride’s chamber, 4 
said—‘I will give my life rather than thas 
should be baken at this time.” 
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n the Angel said—"‘Stretch out thy neck for the 
of my sword.” ‘The mother lay on the ground 
the door of the Bride’s chamber. On the step 
the door she laid her head. She did not stretch 
- neck, neither did she hunch her shoulder, but 
paned as deeply as the father of the boy had 
d. 
t willingly would thy spirit go,” said the Angel, 
garments grew redder yet with the anger that 
him, and his hands pushed wide the door, and 
t within, into the chamber of the Bride. 
they sat together, these two, on the step of the 
uispering one to the other, and in whispers they 
ying how one would never part from the other. 
aw the Angel with his garments burning red and 
e sword in his hand, and in dread they looked 
im, seated on the step of their bed. 
Groom rose up and he took a step towards the 
and then he drew back. He stood trembling 
But the little Bride had taken three steps to- 
the Angel and she stood bravely under his 


me be thy stroke,” said she, ‘‘if thou wilt permit 
oved to live.” 

Angel whirled the sword around his head. He 
it towards her. As the sword went near her 
le Bride uttered a name, and at that name the 
swung back in the Angel’s hand. 

re had she found the name she had uttered? 
heart, perhaps, as she looked into it under the 
of the Angel’s sword. And after she had ut- 
lat name the garment of the Angel became like 
and he went from the chamber and from the 
And looking upon the Groom the little Bride 
word “beloved,” and forgot what other name 
| uttered. 

she had uttered a name that had turned the 
of the Angel—she had uttered one of the 
seven names of God. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FOR BETTER CHURCH ART 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

he Editor:—The letter of Mr. Barry Byrne in your 
> of February 28, contains a synthesis of almost all 
tectural heresies that could be crowded into the more 
‘olumn that he employs to air his views. He is a 
leader for a church free of pillars and columns, and 
tdvocates a church building resembling a nickelodeon 
solete train shed. Mr. Byrne is not so modern as he 
se he would know that the most up-to-date form of 
ng Construction in train sheds is frankly to revert to 
which enable the smoke of locomotives to be given 
T instead of to the people arriving from trains. 

Ve Mr. Byrne does not seem to know that from the 
awn of history men have always looked upon columns 
oriate and vital elements in the buildings they have 
>t worship and far other purposes. To exclude them 
/er good engineering practice suggests their use is 


but to war upon the natural law of function. The instinct for 
columnar edifices for religious purposes lies so close to the heart 
of man that even when he fell into idolatry he did not deviate 
from age-old customs that exemplified the fitness of things in 
the natural order. The traditional use of columns is so 
ancient, so honored, so well grounded in the structural common 
sense of mankind that even the force of paganism or heresy 
have been unable to destroy their place in the reasonable 
scheme of things. 

When Mr. Barry Byrne says that a Gothic church building 
is a labored imitation of mediaeval ideas, he manifests about 
as much knowledge of what constitutes true Gothic spirit, as 
he does about the use of columns. 

Tuomas F. Coak ey. 


_—_—— 


New York City, N. Y. 
gt the Editor:—I want to thank you for the excellent 


article Imperfect Sympathies, in the current issue of your 
magazine. I hope it catches the attention of Protestant eyes 
other than my own. It makes plain what so many of us non- 
Catholics fail to perceive (either through stupidity or 
Protestant prejudice) that Catholicism is as the very marrow 
of the bone to those who have been bred to it. It is a habit 
and almost an unconscious a one as walking. - 

But other explanations in your article are not so happy— 
happy, that is, from a Protestant point of view. ‘The op- 
portunities and the privileges of the home life,” you write, 
“are what create the tender associations and sweet attachments 
which one feels. And if this fact is kept in mind as a principle 
of interpretation it will clear up what is often a puzzle to 
observers—the indifference which Catholics seem to show to 
the poor art of the plaster statues and tawdry ornaments which 
one may see often in their churches. It is not at all that they 
are not aware of such artistic deficiency, but it is because their 
thought centers upon the intention.” Tut, tut, Mr. Editor, 
the great majority of Catholics are conscious of no “artistic 
deficiency.” You are, of course, and others of an equal aesthetic 
astuteness, but to the average worshipper those plaster statues 
and tawdry ornaments are art. He may not thus define them, 
but he calls them “pretty” and they please his eye. Else, 
why are they made and put upon the market? Do you mean to 
say that they are bought for their practical value only, their 
ugliness being recognized but overlooked ? 

No, you may as well admit that, artistically speaking, the 
church has fallen upon very, very evil days. The general 
run of your fellow churchmen, clergy as well as laity, do not 
know the difference between good and bad art when they are 
faced with the contrast. Furthermore, they have no interest 
in the matter, and all the grand talk about “Our Holy Mother, 
the Church, being the patron of the beautiful” is to them, at 
least, just so much grand talk. Occasionally a parish that is 
building for itself a new edifice will employ a first rate archi- 
tect, who will be able to effect changes that appear magical. 
An instance of such an accomplishment is, in my opinion, the 
church of St. Vincent Ferrer on Lexington Avenue. 

It seems to me that it is your duty, as a spokesman for what 
is best in Catholic tradition, to face this matter manfully, and 
to fight for higher standards in ecclesiastical craftsmanship. 
The result of your labors would be statues and ornaments 
before which the average could pray as fervently as he does 
before the current variety, and before which you and other 
sensitives could pray a great deal better. 

A PROTESTANT READER. 
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LE Eo. loa 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


Badges 
REGORY KELLY is an admirable type-actor. His sense 


of subdued farce carries with it all the essentially human 
qualities that give his work plausibility, grace and pathos. He 
is particularly at home in a part demanding a sort of diffident 
obstinacy—and as the graduate of a correspondence course 
in crime detection, this is precisely the kind of part he plays 
in Badges, a combination of crook and mystery play which is 
not without moments of genuine interest. Madge Kennedy, 
unfortunately, in spite of her personal charm, does not sub- 
merge herself sufficiently in her role of the persecuted heroine 
to sustain the sense of reality which Mr. Kelly creates. ‘There 
are times when even the accepted hokum of mystery plays may 
best be served by the unconscious humor of sincerity. Miss 
Kennedy is too inclined to force her lines and facial expres- 
sions. ‘The play is good entertainment in spite of this, and 
no small share of the credit should go to Louis Bennison, who 
makes of a semi-reformed crook a thoroughly human person- 
ality. As with all mystery plays, the plot is best left undis- 
closed. 


O’ Neill and Anderson 
HERWOOD ANDERSON'’S short story, The Triumph 


of the Egg, is made into a curtain raiser for the current 
revival of Eugene O’Neill’s Diffrent at the Provincetown 
Playhouse. ‘The combination is not a happy one, unless you 
feel in a mood to wallow in gloom. ‘The sordid life of the 
restaurant keeper in Pickleville, Ohio, is one of those minor 
mental tragedies to which Mr. Anderson is so keenly sensi- 
tive—a middle-aged failure whose dreams alone achieve suc- 
cess—a man as incapable of adapting himself to the realities 
of life as of escaping from the obsessions of a twisted mind. 
In varying degrees, this man has counterparts in every corner 
of the world. In that fact lies the real import of the tragedy 
of the man who tries to entertain his customer with an exhibit 
of ‘two-headed, seven-legged chickens preserved in alcohol! 
Encouraged by this fillip, one’s appetite for Diff’rent be- 
comes doubtful. This story of a sea captain’s daughter who 
refuses to marry her fiancé when she discovers that he is not 
different from all other seafaring men, and after thirty years 
drives this same man to suicide by accepting the sinister atten- 
tions of a boy more than thirty years her junior, is told in 
typical O'Neill fashion. It is not realism in the objective 
sense, for O'Neill always allows himself complete poetic license 
in characterization. His characters, like Shaw’s, are the 
author’s mouthpieces, saying with automatic accuracy not what 
they would say in real life but what, for O’Neill’s dramatic 
purpose, they must say. This method is most effective in a 
very subjective and symbolic play such as The Hairy Ape, but 
it smacks of artifice in Diff’rent. And not only in the telling 
but in the subject matter, this play is typical—there is the 
usual slow decay of all characters, the usual absence of any 
regenerative moral or spiritual force, the usual complete pes- 
simism which deprives the tragedy of all its power and leaves 
it with only its gloom. As usual, one is more impressed by the 
tragedy by O’Neill’s own mind than by the disintegration of 
the weaklings whom he orders about the stage. O’Neill is the 
prisoner of his own feelings—and there are few tragedies 
more sombre for a poetic nature and a talented pen. 


And Now, Censorship? 


i IS not at all surprising that theatrical censorship 
be under serious discussion again. Several of the ma 
have been trying for months past to see just how fa 
could go in glorifying obscenity without incurring { 
closures. The sad part is that what all true artists fear 
so much the fact of censorship as the pitiful lack of ar 
code by which to censor. And even the best code, if y 
one, is often a dangerous weapon in the hands of th 
fessional reformer type—the man to whom the letter is 
thing and the spirit little or nothing. 

The truth is that vast confusion reigns in our norma 
today. The principle of private judgment in moral n 
has worked out to its logical conclusion. We have nc 
standard of criticism. We are not quite sure whether 
should have anything to do with aesthetics, nor, fo: 
matter, whether art is a means to an end or an end in 
We have a few silly phrases, such as “art for art’s sake,” 
only show how little we really think about art at all. 
one attempted to say “food for food’s sake” (and of « 
some do think that without daring to say it) we would 
its absurdity and its implication of nausea at once, bu 
because all of us have thought a great deal about food at 
time or other. We watch our bodily diet assiduoush 
when it comes to our mental, moral and spiritual die’ 
one diet we do not share with the dog, cat or cabbage 
doms—we promptly stop thinking and gourmandize unt 
with the New York stage today) a strange uneasines: 
vades the pit of our psyche. i 

Now, the whole abstract case for theatrical censorshir 
on the fact that “art for art’s sake” can be quite as injuri 
our moral and spiritual welfare as “food for food’s sake 
be to our stomachs and temper. Wherever people must | 
in large masses, as in an army or during a famine, th 
the strictest kind of food censorship. Private health can 
night, become public health, and its regulation pass 
personal choice and self-preservation to public authorit) 
theatrical producers, passing out mental food in mass 
tities, to hundreds or thousands of a single evening, bes 
sell putrid moral oysters, there is a good prima facie ca 
public authority to intervene. Mental food does affec 
lives in time quite as intimately as red meat, onions and F 
pastry. Life is surprisingly unified. The more “mo 
psychology becomes, the more it sustains the old-fashione 
tion that a clean mind is pretty apt to induce a clean 
This abstract case for censorship is clear and almost impet 

The case very nearly explodes, however, the momer 
plunge it from the abstract into the complex and actual 
dition of the New York stage today. For, if we ha 
accepted standard of criticism, we certainly have no 
method of selecting our public authorities on mental diet 
public critics, or censors, or whatever you like to call 
We can at least select qualified doctors to direct the ' 
health service, and we have means of determining their q 
cations. But who is a qualified judge as to whether a 
play depicts crime or immorality as part of a sequef; 
retribution and redemption or merely for > ee 


value? To ask the question is to expose at once the stup 
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ty of effecting a just censorship. We still have moral 
-s—self-styled—who regard the theatre itself as incarnate 
We have others with a curious belief that a strong word 
re dangerous than a strong psychic smell, those to whom 
nk by any other name is a friendly beast. And we have 
thers to whom the theatre, because it is the theatre, and 
n infected oyster, is sacrosanct and inviolate. Who shall 
> moral doctors? 

e fact remains, however, that censorship may be forced 
us in the very near future. In the interests of honest 
- seems worth while to note here a plan which has been 
sted, and which has certain merits worth considering. 
y, it is this: ‘To set up a committee consisting of the 
ict-Attorney (ex officio) the head of the Actors’ Equity, 
ead of the Producing Managers’ Association, the head 9f 
\uthors’ League and three men, to be selected by the 
four from the faculties of literature or dramatic art at 
ading universities of New York City; to have this com- 
s, by a two-thirds majority, select a permanent board of 
; or censors, whose names would be publicly announced 
ye confirmed only after a public hearing extending over 
ist two weeks. It would then be the duty of this per- 
nt board to be present at the first or second nights of all 
rmances, to enter complaints or recommendations at the 
ict-Attorney’s office on their own initiative (a majority 
ch case concurring) or to receive and pass on with 
ity recommendation complaints entered by any citizen 
‘oup of citizens. “There are obvious objections to this, 
any other censorship plan, for reasons already stated, 
ta few managers are to force upon us a difficult situation, 
1 of this sort at least has the merit of placing the censoring 
rity sufficiently in the public eye to insure responsibility, 
rvatism, and justice to the claims of true dramatic art. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


igs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

atience—A splendid revival of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Nd English—A fine portrait, superbly acted by George 
Arliss, with false sentiment dangerously obscuring 

the real moral. 

Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 

I to be astonishingly conservative. 

shauve Souris—Not as good as the previous edition. 

yilence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

-andida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts. 

)thello—A splendid production with Walter Hampden. 

Quarantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 

_ Some comedy. 
Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 


repast. 
vhey Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 
Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 

| mother does the reverse. 

The Show-O ff—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 

. true glory. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 

and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

-oggerheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. 

The Dark Angel—A beautifully acted play of atonement and 

: self-sacrifice. 

i he Student Price—One of the best of the musical plays. 

3adges—Reviewed above. ~ 
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Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters, by Don C. Seitz. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 

Forty Years in Newspaperdom, by Milton A. McRae. 
New York: Brentano's. $5.00. 


HERE is an insatiable thirst for everything, however 

trivial, that can be learned about the life of a genius. 
There is no such thirst for details about the life of a man who 
has only achieved success. Great as are the influence and 
popularity of the Scripps-McRae newspapers, the public is 
curiously incurious about the personalities of Mr. McRae and 
the Scripps family. But it will never be able to satisfy fully 
its curiosity about Joseph Pulitzer, because of its eternal 
wonder about “the divine spark,’ no matter in what guise it 
is found. Pulitzer’s genius manifested itself mainly through 
a newspaper (he owned others, but the singular number is 
correct in this discussion) yet he was a universal genius and 
could have manifested himself otherwise. McRae was 
a successful business man, having the talent for it, and would 
have been a successful business man in any other line, because 
the principles on which he conducted his business would have 
applied equally well to others. 

Yet, though human interest is more powerfully awakened 
by the life and living words of the genius, the man of business 
has a strangely interesting tale to tell. He, too, has been a 
power, and he, too, has been a power for good, though the 
power of the genius extended beyond national boundaries. 
Pulitzer revolutionized American journalism as no man ever 
revolutionized it except the first Bennett, and may truthfully 
be said to be the greatest of American editors; for Bennett 
lacked any genius except the undoubted genius for newspaper 
work, while Pulitzer was far more than a newspaper genius. 
The soul was in Pulitzer, and was not in Bennett. Below 
these two all others fall, even Greeley. In time, Pulitzer 
revolutionized English journalism too, though he had no ambi- 
tion to do so, and did it only by example. Lord Northcliffe 
is as much his child as Mr. McRae. 

Both Pulitzer and McRae were men of ideals. It is only 
necessary to recall the Venezuelan affair, in which Cleveland 
and Olney suddenly expanded the Monroe Doctrine far beyond 
Monroe’s utmost imaginings and threatened England with 
war. The country at once fell in line behind Cleveland; and 
Pulitzer, Cleveland’s strongest supporter hitherto, instantly 
threw all his power against the President, Congress, and the 
almost universal sentiment of the country, in such a whirlwind 
of energy as not even he had ever displayed before, for the 
purpose of preserving the peace and recalling the nation to 
its senses. “This was an example of his idealism; for an ideal 
he risked the popularity and the future of his newspaper. 

McRae, in a more constricted field, that of a Babbittism 
with a strongly mid-western stamp, fought as gallantly for 
his ideals. ‘The genius had flaws, and what is curious, he was 
by no means so far-seeing as the man of business. Though the 
skilled hand of Don Seitz has drawn a colossal portrait of 
him, the reader who seeks the key to the genius will come much 
nearer his quest by reading Pulitzer’s letters than by Seitz’s 
narrative. “They are alive with the soul of the man, while 
Seitz’s part of the book is a fascinating story of his deeds and 
the effect of that electrical character on the men with whom 
he came in contact. 

In one of those blazing, scintillating orders to his editors, 
Pulitzer gave them carte-blanche to adventure into any field 
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except those impossibilities, the flying machine and the search 
for the Pole. ‘Ten years later he saw the discovery of the 
Pole and himself was supplying the money for Glenn Curtiss’s 
air flight from Albany to New York. ‘The reversal of his 
predictions and most cherished beliefs never dismayed nor un- 
settled him. ‘Though he insisted on believing that Roosevelt 
was underhandedly trying to get the presidential nomination 
in 1908, the moment Roosevelt bulldozed the convention into 
reluctantly accepting Taft, the genius saw the whole mistake 
as few of his partners in it ever did and was ordering his 
editors— 

“However many and manifest Roosevelt’s faults, instead of 
charging him with Mexicanizing the government [by choosing 
his own successor] as Republican papers do, his selection and 
active support of Taft is entitled to credit because it is practical 
evidence of his sincerity not to desire and seek the nomination 
himself.” 

In November, 1904, within a week after Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion, he invited McRae to dinner at the White House and 
began the conversation by saying—‘Mr. McRae, I want you 
to go back to Ohio and fire the first gun for W. H. Taft as 
President of the United States in 1908.” He gave his rea- 
sons, and McRae gave and carried out the promise demanded. 
It must be remembered that McRae controlled many news- 
papers and had an immense influence throughout the West, 
and that a week after his triumphant election Roosevelt could 
not have been much afraid of the “risk” he would incur in 
encountering Bryan in 1908. ‘Taft did not like the prospect 
much; he was drafted. On the day after McRae had started 
the Taft boom throughout the Middle West, as he had 
promised Roosevelt, Taft wrote him under date of November 
12, 1904—“But I say to you in all the sincerity possible, al- 
though of course you will not believe it, that I have not the 
slightest ambition to be President, and believe it utterly im- 
possible. As you say in your letter, my ambition is to go on 
the Bench, for my tastes lie in that direction. A national cam- 
paign for the Presidency is to me a nightmare.” 

And “utterly impossible” it would have been if Roosevelt 
had not spent the next three years and a half in forcing Taft 
upon the Republican organization, a fact known to every 
correspondent who was at all in the confidence of Roosevelt, 
Cortelyou, Frank Hitchcock and Taft at that time. To that 
list I might add Cecil Lyon of. Texas and John G. Capers 
of South Carolina, both of whom were determined to force the 
nomination upon Roosevelt, and both of whom were them- 
selves forced by him to desert him and take sullen Taft delega- 
tions to the Convention. 

More remarkable is Pulitzer’s rooted delusion about the im- 
possibility of war—rooted so deeply that he seems to have 
thought everybody mad or brainless who disagreed with him. 
Even before the Spanish war he entertained this delusion; but 
when that struggle became imminent he became one of the 
leaders in the demand that we free Cuba. This disillusion- 
ment did not teach him anything, and after that short fight 
was over he became more convinced than ever that war was 
an impossibility. In 1908 he writes—“Any man who pretends 
to see danger from Europe or Japan is either an ignoramus 
or a Jingo demagogue. The logic of jingoism, Rooseveltism” 
(he was speaking here of Roosevelt’s insistence on prepared- 
ness, which he called jingoism) “seems to be that the greater 
we are in population and strength the more afraid we must 
be of foreign attack and war.” Six years later it was to be 
shown by Germany to England, France and Russia that this 


logic was right, preposterous as it seemed to him. In 
in instructions about the way to treat President Ta 
wrote—‘“Criticize his talk about war. Absurd, shows ign 
about European conditions, where they are crazy watchin 
other, afraid of each other, and crazy to have the frie 
of Uae a 
Spots on the sun! The lesser McRae recites, with just 
pride, the fulfilment of many of his own long-range predi 
Mr. Seitz cannot reasonably expect less than applause { 
own work. He has won his place as a man of letter 
excellence is expected of him. Mostly the expectat; 
justified here, though he makes slips that are amazing, c 
from him; for his errors are about occurrences which } 
only saw but participated in. For instance, he speaks of 
as “permitting” the nomination of Parker in 1904; the 
against Parker was the most physically exhausting of B 
life, put him on a sickbed for a month, and went to 
lenghts that John Sharp Williams, Senator Carmack and. 
tried to push him into his seat or force him off the plat 
He speaks of Robert L. Chanler as Governor Hughes 
ponent in that year. Hughes’s opponent was Lieut. 
Governor Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler. He misdates the 
lishment of that once powerful newspaper, the New 
Press; and so on, all errors in Seitz’s own field. For 
matter, Mr. McRae, who was present at the Parker co 
tion, makes an even grosser error than Mr. Seitz’s 
Bryan; he says that Bryan was for Hearst. It was just be 
Bryan would not support Hearst, but insisted on suppo 
Cockrell that Hearst revenged himself by running a 1 
party ticket the next time Bryan was a candidate, in 19 
Mr. McRae deserves a compliment on his numerous 
tributions to inside history. Unlike Mr. Kohlsaat, this m 
gentleman does not try to make you believe that he v 
super-President; but it is evident enough that he has a k 
right to the title than that ingenuous autobiographer had. 
was a better prophet than Pulitzer or than Brisbane, son 
whose cocksure and utterly wrong prophecies he quotes 
not a too secret joy; and the confidences given him by 
eminent are surprising to those who have thought of him 
as a manufacturer of newspapers—for instance, the views t 
by Blaine and Cleveland of the Maria Halpin scandal, 
President Diaz’s frankness about the people over whon 


ruled. ae 
CHARLES Wiis THOMPSON. 


Memories of Many Years (1859-1922), by Archbi 
Seton. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $4.50. 


W E LIVE in a time of memoirs and recollections, aut 
graphies and character studies: the portrait painter 
sculptor, perpetuating facial character, share their office 
the modern photographer, vocal personality is recorded or 
discs of talking and singing machines—but the human | 
acter, the mental and moral man still expresses himself ir 
revelations of writing and print. . 
These Memories of Many Years preserve for us the ind 
mental picture of the rare and fine personality of Re 
Seton, an American of the older descent, handing down il 
old age the traditions of fundamental American ato 
as it was represented in the life of Washington, Jefferson! 
Hamilton; presenting in a rapidly shifting film the varied 
of early New York, of the Rome of Pius IX before U 
Italy came into being, and of the glittering personaliti¢ 
Europe during the past sixty or seventy years. 
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vas to his mother’s answer to his questions regarding the 
the New England farmers’ sons that young Seton at- 
s the “class-consciousness which has ever since distressed 
s he confesses and reinforces with the remark—‘‘ancestry 
auty is seldom despised except by those in whom it is 
g.” The subsequent story of his life, particularly his 
n Italy, shows that his position as an American aristocrat 
mething of a puzzle for the titled personages with whom 
Je it a point to identify himself. His references to early 
York contain such statements as—‘‘Augustus Belmont 
e first man to make money the test of society in New 
' We have glimpses of Commodore Perry arriving 
frigate Cumberland and of Mrs. Bloomer establishing 
mpaign on Broadway for liberal womanhood in the 
yts that bear her name. One meets Fenimore Cooper 
open breast and flapping coat-tails coming from a visit 
T. Barnum’s Wooly Horse of the Rocky Mountains;” 
he pioneer figures of St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Gilmour and Quinlan, later bishops of the Church: 
Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia—‘Napoleon’s 
r, smooth-faced and swarthy, hunched in a corner [of his 
fe] as he turned to stare at me, like a big tortoise slowly 
g an expressionless head out of his shell. Although only 
-one, he seemed broken and tired of life.” 

cheons, teas and suppers with the social celebrities of 
asons, with the titled prelates, their nephews and their 
and their aunts: the nobles of Hungary, Russia, Spain 
rance, the papal and Sicilian counts and princesses: the 
nal introduction of an American archbishop or bishop, 
‘ declared ineffective in his court manners: the prelatical 
ts and historians, the bric-a-brac of ancient Rome, the 
ant Greco and other souvenirs of the Piazza di Spagna 
are heaped up in these memories in a way to fascinate 
spire another John Oliver Hobbs with a dozen novels. 
tor, later Cardinal, Manning, preaches the spiritual re- 
n the Noble Academy in which young Seton was making 
dies for the priesthood. His manners and deportment 
vorably noticed. Dr. Bethune of Brooklyn, finds his 
ents on Saint Bartholomew very ardently controverted 
ung Sanminiatelli, who sat next to me at table [in the 
ny] always took the butter up and let it melt in his 
(as is still done with the sugar loaf in parts of Scan- 
1) never understanding why I buttered the bread with 
rtion.” 

ptors, it seems, in the Roman society of the early sev- 
were not greatly appreciated. Mrs. William Story 
invited “mere artists” to her receptions and referred to 
spouse as “only an amateur sculptor.” On one page 
et with Father Secchi, the great Roman astronomer; on 
t, we are attending a reception by the Cardinal-Prince 
ohenlohe, patron of the Abbé Liszt, and admiring “‘the 
beauty of the greatest pianist in the world. He had 
the tonsure, and wore his soutane, was clean shaven 
id his hair brushed back over his head.” 

866, Robert Seton was named Private Chamberlain of 
pe, the first American to receive that dignity. In 1876, 
‘ame pastor of St. Joseph’s Church on Jersey City 
s. “It was a rocky, ill-favored suburb,” he writes—all 
“king people without a dress-coat among them. ‘The 
1g of this exile can well be imagined by the reader of 
Nemoirs; it was not until 1902 that he resigned his 
te and returned to Rome, where he remained until the 
war of 1914. Here the social traffic starts again: pre- 


lates and nobles jostle over tea-cups in the old palazzi turned 
into hotels and apartment-houses, with their great courtyards 
and heavily coronetted gates and doorways. He leads forth 
for us the entire social world in his pages; the Princes Ruspoli 
Poggio Suasa, Count Soderini, the Marquise Talleyrand- 
Perigord, Father Brandi of the Jesuits, Cardinal Satolli, 
“ugly but learned, energetic and obliging,” Lady Herbert, 
Princess Salm-Salm, Cardinal Rampolla, originally of a Sici- 
lian ducal family, the Marchesa Spinola, in fact all the historic 
names of the seventeenth and eighteenth century buzzing 
around that mighty hive of the Dome of St. Peter. 

He gives us this highly interesting note—“On June 12, I 
ordained at San Silvestro, two English converts of distinction: 
Father Evans, who brought his whole parish with him when 
he joined the Church, and young Hugh Benson, a writer, and 
son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Father Evans remem- 
bered to say “Thank you’ to me when it was over.” 

His description of the funeral Mass in the Church of San 
Martino for Princess Brancaccio, who was Elizabeth Field 
of New York, gives an account of obsequies, more nobilium, 
in which no catafalque was used. ‘“The body lay on a black, 
gold-trimmed pall spread over the floor of the church, which 
in the Ages of Faith was an expression of lowliness of spirit, 
but having become, in course of time, the privilege of rank, 
it is now too suggestive—however unintentionally—of pride 
that apes humility. Eight liveried servants stood like mutes, 
four on a side, bearing wax torches from which were suspended 
small shields emblazoned with the family arms—those of a 
great Neapolitan house.” 

“The game of golf,” says the Archbishop, “was originally 
introduced into Scotland from Holland towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, on the eve of the Reformation, by Lord 
Seton, who had studied at Leyden. It soon became so popular 
that in a few years it was forbidden by law at Aberdeen as a 
‘Popish game,’ and was later damned in the Lowlands by 
public opinion as a specially Catholic amusement.” There is 
a bright picture in the description of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
coming down from Holyrood for a round on these Seton links. 

The Archbishop closes this delightful book of memories 
with a striking paragraph— 

“I am in my eighty-third birthday and enjoy the advantages 
of memory, eyesight and hearing; but my good-looks have de- 
parted with the years, and have left me—‘full of unpleasing 
blots and sightless stains,’ soon to become more or less like 
one of my predecessors in the archbishopric of Heliopolis 
(1650) who is represented on his tomb in the Cathedral of 
Constance, as a skeleton vested in rich cope, standing amidst 
trophies, trumpets and coats of arms—‘Vanity of vanities, and 
all is vanity.’ It is time, therefore, to cease writing of myself, 
for ‘we are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our little 
life is rounded with a sleep.’ ”’ 

THomas WALSH. 

Leaves from a Russian Diary, by Pitirim Sorokin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


HE Russian mentality is as distinct from that of the 

European as the Chinese. Before the war of 1914-1918, 
we were plagued with a series of books whose authors sought 
to prove that the Russian people was not of the East, but of 
the West. For many years, Dr. Wallace’s classic work on 
Russia was the chief volume (in English) defending this in- 
defensible viewpoint. When the popularity of that large tome 
passed, Mr. Stephen Graham provided us with a series of 
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volumes, reeking with sentimentality, which aimed to show 


forth the Russian peasant as a sweet and simple soul, filled 
with a pungent Christian mysticism, the sole inheritor of 
Christ’s teachings in the modern world. Before our eyes 
passed lines of Russian pilgrims, pietistic and holy, contact 
with whose noble souls was to bring back Christian faith and 
practice to a materialistic world. During the war, Mr. H. G. 
Wells added to the myth of the western-minded Russian by 
producing a grossly ignorant and propagandist volume in 
which his chief point seemed to be that the revolutionary 
Russian greatly resembled the modern Englishman! Ex- 
Senator Beveridge had previously written a book to show 
that the Russian advance in Asia was in reality the advance 
of western civilization. The Russian revolution has, for the 
moment at least, closed a chapter in the interpretation of the 
Russian mentality as western; and a reading of Professor 
Sorokin’s Leaves from a Russian Diary disposes once and for 
all of the sugary vagaries of Mr. Stephen Graham regarding 
the spiritual beauty of the Russian peasant’s soul. The revolu- 
tion proved clearly that the mass of the Russian people were 
ignorant and bestial, and that the Russian peasant had as 
feeble a conception of true Christian spirituality as the fol- 
lowers of some of our American isms. It is intensely difficult 
for a westerner, a man of the European culture, to understand 
the Russian. One who has come in close contact with many 
Russians, from Count Witte to unfortunate refugees of the 
present day in Switzerland, France, and America, is author- 
ized to say that outside of learning they have a keen apprecia- 
tion of hard liquor, of over-sweetened tea, and an utter lack of 
appreciation of what we western people mean by the term 
morality. On the whole, the chief effect produced on the 
westerner by the Russian, with his perpetual confessional note 
in speech and literature, is one of intense irritation. Russia 
is of the East and will remain of the East. The veneer of 
western culture which Peter the Great and his successors 
laid over some of the Russian nobility, did not open Russia 
to Europe, but opened Europe to a few Russians who were 
sufficiently wealthy to pass some months each year in Paris 
and along the French Riviera. The mass of the Russian 
people have remained totally unaffected by western ideas. 

Fiction would seem to be the best literary medium through 
which to give an adequate impression of what the Russian 
people are really like to the western mind. Yet it is to be 
noted that Mr. Hugh Walpole, in his novels, The Dark 
Forest and The Secret City, is the only English or American 
writer who has given us genuine glimpses into the Russian 
mind. Mr. Joseph Conrad did so in Under Western Eyes; 
but Conrad was himself a Slav. 

Professor Sorokin, as a Russian, gives in this book some 
interesting sidelights on the revolution and the Russian char- 
acter. He shows us the contradictions and the hopeless chaos 
of the early revolutionary days, when every political party, 
with the exception of the Bolsheviks, wasted precious hours 
in interminable talk—a constant Russian failing. The Bolshe- 
viks acted, and acted on the simple theory that the easiest way 
to secure power was to kill everyone who stood in the way. 
They remain in power today through a rigid application of 
this program. 

It is interesting to note that the Bolsheviks instinctively 
realized that their chief enemy was the Catholic Church. The 
Russian Orthodox Church was a whited sepulchre, a state 
department, and quite ineffectual as a spiritual force in Russia, 
depending for its power under the Czars primarily on the 


eficiency of the police and the protection produced | 
superstition. We can remember hearing Arthur Ranso; 
to Cecil Chesterton that the Russian Orthodox was t 
convenient church to which to belong, because it ney 
nected religious observance, such as attending Mass 
griming hither and thither, with moral practice.. We 
his word at the time, thinking it due to his instinctiy, 
clericalism,” but the revolution has shown us the t 
his statement. Captain Francis McCullagh, in his B 
Persecution of Christianity, has proved that the Bo 
deliberately set out to destroy Christianity in Russia 
means. Orthodox priests were murdered throughout Ri 
the hundreds, often without trial, or with but the ficti 
trial. Then came the tragic turn of Monsignor Bud! 
Archbishop Ciepliak, and the Catholic clergy. The Bo 
realized that the only effective opponent of the Red | 
tional was that other great International, the univer 
universally democratic Catholic Church. It is a curior 
to note, and one which writers on European proble 
conditions never seem to note, that Bolshevism was de 
in Europe by the organized power of Catholicism ; 
Catholic countries—Bavaria, Hungary, Poland and It 
Bolshevism has failed because of its inability to abs 
peasant. ‘The Soviet government of today is absolut 
capable of carrying out its vast and primary program of 
alization of the land. Bolshevist propagandists may clai 
the land is nationalized in Russia, and, in theory, it r 
But it is not in actual practice. The Russian peasant 
and uses the land as his own distinct personal propert 
will continue to do so; and on his fundamental feel 
and passionate desire to hold the land as his eS 

Bolshevism will break. | 
Professor Sorokin’s book is worth reading, even adn 
as we must, that it is prejudiced at times in its descript 
certain personalities and political movements in Russi 
secretary of Kerensky, that very inadequate gentlema 
now lives in exile and poverty in Berlin, where he e 
anti-Bolshevik paper with a circulation of several h 
copies, Professor Sorokin saw much, heard more, an 
for a while at least, in a position to survey and underste 
strange course of the Russian revolution. | 
Louis H. Wattior 


Lectures on Psychology 


Tue Reverend Baron Johan Liljencrants will give : 
of five lectures dealing with applications of modern psycl 
at the Colony Club, New York City, on Wednesday 
noons, from March 4 to April 1, inclusive, at half pas 
o'clock. The lectures are for the benefit of Father — 
crants’s work among psychiatric patients. 
Baron Carl Johan Liljencrants was born in Stoc 
Sweden, in 1885. He was a lieutenant in the Swedish 
Life Guards from 1906 to 1910, coming to the United 
in the latter year, at which time he became a C: 
He was ordained a priest in 1915. He carried on’ 
logical post-graduate studies at the Catholic Univer: 
America, Washington, D. C., from 1914 to 20mm rel 
his doctorate in theology (S. TD.) there in 1918. 
lowing year he published his book, Spiritism and Religio 
In 1921 he published his Memory Defects in 
Psychosis. Those interested in the lectures should comm! 
with Miss Joan Flynn, the Carroll Club, 120 M 
Avenue, New York. | 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


ort Louis Stevenson, by John A. Steuart. 
Brown and Company. $8.00. 


Boston: 


[AN declared that the saints are usually dull people: 
ht question this authority even in spite of Robert Louis 
son’s apparent confirmation of this idea when he says 
s esteem people for their virtues but love them for their 
’ Like Cromwell, Stevenson desired to be painted 
and all,” and in spite of his ill-advised admirers, the 
ces of his family group, we have at last an honest 
1 of a controversy on his personal character that has 
ied long enough to keep his name active in the battledore 
uttlecock of the book world, to the profit of Stevenson’s 
, popularity and the interests of his wife’s family and 
ers, as well as to the supreme boredom of many of the 
ninated and sometimes judicious students of literature. 
you are so seriously pained by the misconduct of your 
and so paternally delighted with his virtues, you will 
be an excellent gentleman but a somewhat questionable 
yher,’ declares Stevenson himself. Yet one must feel 
[r. Steuart has not ceased to be an excellent gentleman 
ng so much of the truth regarding a youth who can be 
rized by no milder term than grimy and excusable 
nder the terms of pity and benevolence. ‘The fine artist 
ly without the advantages—shall we say this amid the 
choirs of modern publishers?—of the Magdalens. 

e relic taken, what avails the shrine,’’ meekly quotes 
teuart and the old men around the club fireplaces laugh 
oan! This biography goes far in destroying the Celtic 
athered around the character of Stevenson; that he was 
land Scot in his personal habits, has been sufficiently 
ated by his old associates; his enthusiasms and glooms 
st as well have been, and most likely were, conditioned 
health as on any industriously concatenated descent from 
nd families and French ancestry. It is time we had 
vith this early-Victorian notion that art is France and 
qalism Celtic. With his marriage and the South Seas 
1 the era of the literary-agent and publicity-man in the 
Stevenson: the passionate devotions of younger critics 
2 splendid, complete, red editions in the smoking-rooms. 
teuart’s volumes are as new fuel to the flames: Mr. 
's fulminations in the London Nation are the blowers; 
me and the blast and then the conflagration—if the 
is still dry enough to burn! We think it is. 


st or Chaos, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. New York: 
enedy and Sons. $1.40. 


publishers, Messrs. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, continue 
vell-known series of books by Father Martin J. Scott 
finely titled volume, Christ or Chaos. The work well 
yut the title with an impressive array of authorities, 
ic and otherwise, to show that reason, order and civiliza- 
ch as the modern mind grasps them are the essentials 
with Christ which the radical tries to scorn as con- 
re. This is, as Father Scott notes in his foreword, the 
4. B. C. of the Christian religion,” and he quotes also 
ilosophical dictum—‘You change, therefore you have 
cath.” The lack of fixity in modern thought; the 
ination not to settle anything definitely, is what makes 
called modern scientists absolutely unfit to handle the 
‘the soul of man and his destinies. 


THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library—C. Lamps. 


The library, though well occupied, was singularly free from 
smoke. Primus Criticus, entering and sniffing the pure air, 
remarked as he took a cigarette from his case— 

Has the club’s constitution been 
Are our poor liberties to be checked still 


“Why no smoking? 
amended again? 
further ?” 


“My dear Primus Criticus,” replied Dr. Angelicus loftily, 
“I am amazed at you. Who was it that suggested that Lent 
should be tobacco-less but you? Do you not realize that Lent 
is the season of sacrifices—of sack-cloth and ashes?” 


“Not cigarette ashes, I see,” 


said Primus Criticus, ruefully 
tossing temptation into the fireplace. “Why did I come here 
today? O, for the companionship of the South Sea Islanders, 
a charming people—who I am sure are incapable of such un- 
pleasant reminders.” 

“You never know,” remarked the Editor. ‘While they 
probably do not observe Lent themselves, it is quite likely that 
they would recognize you as one who should—and would 
dutifully do their best to see that you did. It is curious that 
travel, no matter how remote nor how surrounded by 
strangers, cannot quiet conscience, nor lessen responsibilities. 
Do you remember the story of the good priest who had to 
undertake a long journey?” 

“Which priest? Which journey?” asked Primus Criticus, 
a trifle crossly—still fingering his cigarette case with longing. 


Zz ® ® 


“This was the priest,” replied the Editor, soothingly, “who 
in the course of a long and tiresome trip, found himself one 
Friday with a change of trains to make in a certain city. There 
was an hour’s wait before the express which he had to take 
would be due—just long enough to enjoy a pleasant luncheon 
in the quiet little restaurant which stood near the station, he 
thought, as he alighted from the train. Now for a good and 
adequate reason, this priest was traveling in citizen’s clothes 
and was not wearing the Roman collar. He reflected on this 
fact as he walked slowly toward the restaurant—also on the 
fact that he was a total stranger in the city, where no one 
knew him—and also on the fact that it was Friday. In the 
course of the long trans-continental journey, the meals had 
been particularly atrocious, and he found himself extremely 
hungry. As he opened the door of the restaurant, a delicious 
odor of broiled steak, steaming before a guest at a nearby 
table, greeted him. 

“ ‘After all, I am traveling,’ he thought, ‘and travelers are 
excused from—,’ and seating himself at a solitary table, he 
picked up the menu. ; 

“Yes—there it was—filet mignon—and hesitating no longer, 
he looked up at the pretty Irish waitress who stood waiting for 
his order. 

“ “Fil—,’ he began. 

“*What’ll you have—fish or eggs, Father?’ she interrupted 
loudly. 

‘Fish,’ he replied meekly.” 
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America and Roman Catholicism 


In America no one is persecuted for his faith, either 
socially, politically, or economically. It has been the 
consistent policy of politicians and journalists to keep 
religious questions out of politics and out of print. 
But the Roman Catholic Church in America has long 
been the subject of a sort of backstairs controversy. 
There have been whisperings and mutterings on both 
sides. 


For the first time in history, we believe, a magazine 
is opening its pages to both sides of the question. In the 
March issue of THE FORUM, Micuart WIL- 
LIAMS, Editor of ““The Commonweal,” urges a frank 


discussion of religion along with other influences on 
American civilization. He believes that his Church 
is doing its share to solve the pressing problems of the 
nation. In the April issue, Mr. WritiiAms will be 
answered by JoHN JAY CHAPMAN, and in May, Dr. 
FREDERICK J. KiInsMAN, formerly an Anglican bishop, 
now a Roman Catholic, will reply to Mr. CHAPMAN. 


The series is creating tremendous interest every- 
where among thinking people. 


Special Offer 
The publishers will send the four issues containing 
these articles on receipt of one dollar. Please 
mention “The Commonweal.” 


THE FORUM 247 Park Avenue, New York 


SEEING EUROPE 
THROUGH CATHOLIC’ EYES 


Five Illustrated Lectures 
By MONSIGNOR McMAHON 


THE AUDITORIUM, 468 West 143rd Street 
AT 8730 (Pik: 


March 2nd Rome and the Vatican. 

March goth Mont St. Michel, Architectural Marvel 
of the World. 

March 16th Paris of the Churches, Not of the 
Cabarets. 

March 23rd Lourdes: Picturesque and Religious. 
The Scenic Setting of Our Lady’s 
Jewel. 

March 30th Carcassonne the Unique, and Nimes, 
Lovely Relic of Paganism. 


Subscription Tickets for the Course.......... Five Dollars 
Tickets for Single Lectures........ One Dollar and a Half 


Proceeds for the Camps for Boys and Girls conducted 
by the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes at Livingston Manor, 
New York. 


Applications (accompanied by check or postal order) will 
be filled in order of reception. 


M. G. NORTON, Secretary, 
468 West 143rd Street, 
New York City. 
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Primus Criticus alone did not smile. “You don’t ; 
hold quite the proper attitude toward Lent, my frien 
Dr. Angelicus severely. ‘When you begin to ponder ¢ 
you imagine to be hardships, consider the holy ones of 1 
and in what manner they saw fit to observe the per 
season. Consider the long fasts, the days of prayer, the 
of silence, the coarse food, the self-flagellations, 
shirts—” 

“T am for the modernized and more comfortable sul 
for the old penances,” said Primus Criticus, stubborr 
favor, for instance, the bobbed hair shirt.” 

“Avaunt!” cried the Editor. “I very much fear t 
only wings that some of the members of this club w 
wear, will be those on their collars.” 


& ® ® 


Dr. Angelicus, who had been closely scanning a | 
paper which Tittivillus, blushing, had thrust into his 
suddenly exclaimed—“I always knew the boy had 
He has written a poem called A Thought for Lent. ] 


““A modernist made us a promise 

To preach on his views of St. Thomas, 
But I don’t think Aquinas 

Turned out quite as fine as 
He seemed to our papas and mammas.” 


e ® ® 


Dr. Angelicus looked up for the approval he expecte 
he found that his audience had “softly and silently : 
away.” 

“There are addicts of all sorts,” muttered Primus 
to himself as he gloomily descended the stairs—‘“drin 
and tobacco—but by far the most incurable and unbe: 
the limerick addict.” 


Tue LiIsBRARL 


CONTRIBUTORS 


HitarirE Betzoc, well-known English essayist, is a frequent cont 
to The Commonweal. 


Mary Carotyn Davies, author, playwright and poet, writes f 
American magazines. Her books include Drums in Our Street, 
Riding and A Little Freckled Person. 


ExizaBetH Harrsuorne is a lawyer and a contributor of arti 
industrial problems to the magazines. 


Owen R. Lovejoy is General Secretary of the National Child 
Committee, and has been largely responsible, during the last 
years, for the attitude of America towards the protection of chil 


Frenanp Le Borne is an eminent French musical critic. 

R. M. RussEtu is a newcomer among the contributors to The Cc 
weal. 

Papraic Cotum is a poet and lecturer. His books include Wild 
The King of Ireland’s Son, and The Children Who Followed the: 

Louis H. Wetmore is a lecturer who writes on English and cont 
subjects. t 


CuarLtes Wiititrs Tuompson is a journalist who contributes 
columns of the New York Times and other publications. He 
author of The Party Leaders of the Time. 


L. J. S. Woop is the Rome correspondent of The Commonweal. 


Wi1t1aM GriFFiTH is on the editorial staff of Current Opinion) 
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“WHO IS MY 


broadcasting wireless station of the Paulist 
ers, under the auspices of the Paulist League, 
rocess of construction, brings an element into 
of religion, the importance of which can 
be overestimated; since these good tidings 
air will reach thousands of all classes and 
s, and of every shade of opinion. 
yanization is better equipped to stand back of 
tant innovation than the Paulist Fathers, 
iroughout the United States and Europe for 
sionary zeal and their understanding of the 
sroblems of Protestants, gained through many 
faithful and illuminated effort in behalf 
outside of the Church. 
ere is another aspect of the problem of pre- 
vatholicism to the United States which relates 
y religious order, nor even to the priesthood, 
€ spiritual broadcasting possible to the mem- 
the Catholic laity themselves. Against them 
y—there have always been brilliant individual 
is—must be brought the charge that their in- 
> to the fate of the Protestant world has kept 
t only from a wholesome contact with their 
1 brethren, but from that friendly understand- 


NEIGHBOR r” 


ing of them without which missionary efforts of the 
priesthood will be largely in vain. On the laity pri- 
marily rests the responsibility for the enlightenment of 
the Protestant as to the true nature of Catholicism. 

But a right understanding of the Protestant and his 
needs is a necessary preliminary to such missionary 
work. A builder cannot issue specifications for the 
lighting and warming of a house if he knows nothing 
of its locality, its orientation, the number of its rooms 
and the peculiar requirements of its owners. The 
House of Protestantism has been unregarded for gen- 
erations by far too many Catholics, with the result that 
certain misconceptions of its occupants have been 
handed down and accepted as a matter of course by 
good and sincere people, too religiously self-absorbed 
or too indifferent to consider the stranger beyond their 
gates. 

The blame, however, rests not wholly with the 
Catholic. The confusions of Protestantism—especially 
since the beginning of the twentieth century—have 
been almost prohibitive—even to missionary special- 
ists like the Paulist Fathers—of a full and clear un- 
derstanding of their harassed and uncertain state; 
which to the average Catholic is so much abacadabra; 
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and logically opens Protestants to erroneous and un- 
charitable judgments, not only by Catholics, but by 
out-and-out unbelievers. 

Not so many years ago the Protestant bodies held 
a semblance of order in their doctrine and discipline, 
but the current which flowed from the activities of 
Luther and Calvin—all that was valuable in it taken 
bodily from Catholicism—has now become dispersed 
into eddies; into backwaters of strange sects, as remote 
from the main stream as the Syrian Christians of St. 
Thomas, stranded for 1,000 years on the west coast 
of India, into individual speculations—those broodings 
on the infinite, which like little dark pools, reflect 
whole skies of sadness. 

Methodism, itself the result of an evangelical move- 
ment within the then half-frozen Church of England, 
has kept its shape better than Presbyterianism; or has 
at least been freer from insurgence within the family. 
This is true largely because Methodism enfolds a 
warmer, more heart-satisfying gospel than Calvin’s 
“glad tidings of damnation,’ over which the Funda- 
mentalists are still keeping guard, not realizing that 
brimstone and sulphur are non-explosive; and that this 
active and rebellious generation is quite ready to fur- 
nish its own dynamite independent of aid from 
Geneva’s theologian. 

The Baptists—always a kindly people possessed of 
a good deal of downright common sense—have pro- 
duced their Randalls and their Fosdicks, but they keep 
their family affairs within bounds, although it is 
rumored—“alleged” as the cautious newspaper re- 
porter puts it—that recently they did ask for the resig- 
nation of a professor in one of their colleges for 
spreading the information that the Baptist Church was 
not founded by St. John the Baptist! 

The Episcopalians have their William Norman 
Guthrie, a veritable Scourge of God, in their midst, a 
man, for all the contradictory rumors about him, seek- 
ing a Catholic, not a Protestant, road for the feet of 
the church of his birth. They have their Bishop 
Brown, upon whom the platitudes of the higher criti- 
cism broke late in his life with the effect of a new gos- 
pel. ‘They have—for the further confusion of the 
Catholic onlooker—their churches of St. Mary the 
Virgin and St. Ignatius. 

Outside these prominent bodies, the gentle Unitari- 
ans go musing on their way with the charitable and 
intellectual Congregationalists—each congregation free 
to follow its own devices. Beyond the debatable land 
where theology expires in the arms of ethics, spreads 
the country of the Gargantuans and the Lilliputians— 
the Christian Scientists, out-humanizing humanity with 
large and clumsy, though sometimes helpful, powers; 
and the sects that belittle humanity, dragging it back 
to small holes and caves of parochial speculation. 

Little wonder that the average Catholic layman, 
hearing rumors of these phenomena in the safety of 
his own well-ordered home, is likely to fall into mis- 


conceptions or errors of judgment concerning { 
bers of these various Protestant bodies; or the 
people known generally as ‘‘non-Catholics.” 7 
common injustice of Catholics toward Prote 
and of course of Protestants towards Catholic 
condemnation of the Protestant because he is ; 
tant. Few people pause to consider that 
Catholics or Baptists or Mormons largely beca 
parents were, and not primarily because tt 
thought and prayed out the matter for th 
reanimating their inheritance by their personal 
of faith and understanding towards it. Bigot 
hardening of the religious arteries—is unfo: 
limited to no body of Christians—or non-Chr 
being always endemic in the world; and of |: 
the Protestants, through such organization; 
Ku Klux Klan, have opened themselves far m 
Catholics to the charge of bigotry, being as a 
more conscious of Catholics, than in the mai 
lics are of them. The average Catholic’s m; 
tions of his separated brethren spring from ind 
rather than bigotry, since he is not as a rule ir 
enough in the Protestant to study him. If 
has too many eyes, indifference has no eyes at 

Protestants resent keenly this indifference o 
lics, since most people—and it is a sound psyck 
would rather be disliked than ignored. Rat 
admit the humiliating fact that he is overlo 
his Catholic brother, the Protestant frequent 
butes to him fictitious activities—he is plotting 
vert the Protestant world—or to overthrow 
ernment, or what you will. If the Ku Klux K 
realized how indifferent the majority of Cath 
to Protestants, they would lay aside their mu 
forever and go home to breakfast. 

Would that the Protestant’s charge aga 
Catholic were true! What noble advances in: 
sympathy and in missionary effort Catholic: 
make, if departing from the negations of ind 
they would only think long enough about co 
Protestants to study them as representatives 
culiar psychology; the fruit of generations of 
ual wrestlings with the supreme questions. 

Whatever the form of the revolt, the cause 
kept in mind by the Catholic who is sympatl 
awake to the needs of his Protestant brothe 
Catholic or agnostic. And it is well to remem 
the wanderer may have his own sacraments 
and longing for a lost inheritance: may possess 
virtues of honest doubt. The sincere searcher 
indeed in a more active spiritual state than the 
lic who has complacently and mechanically acce 
great inheritance, congratulated himself that 
not as those blind outsiders, and has gone on 
without a word of thanks to the Church or a 
sympathy towards the lonely and bewildered 
lost in the wilderness of revolt against a 
Revolt. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


[RLY considerable portion of the American 
ic has been somewhat critical of what seemed 
inecessary harshness in our government’s re- 
on of our official stand on war debts. The 
it’s words on the subject of the French debt 
- down by some as hasty and inconsiderate, a 
result of his inexperience in foreign affairs. 
s was roundly condemned without extenuating 
ances, as is our custom and privilege. As a 
yf fact the President does not bear in Europe 
itation of being a man unskilled in foreign 
On the other side he passes in the opinion of 
10 have had to deal with him for an unusually 
aded, far-sighted and tenacious diplomat, very 
ake indeed to America’s position in the world 
; complexities—and exceptionally well advised. 
other side also it is of current knowledge that 
rs past, cancellation of war debts has been a 
absorbing among all classes of men on the con- 
3 cross word puzzles are among our own. The 
1s Of opinion is, as Benito Mussolini put it to 
lan Senate just over two years ago, that such 
tion would be ‘“‘most just, from the point of 
strict and absolute morality,” regretting that 
nciples and criteria of absolute morality do not 
€ relations between nations.” 


nce there is a formidable opinion, quite capable 
ing the downfall of the present government, 
t of repudiation by just the means that “re- 
3ermany’s prosperity.” To very many French- 
ermany’s policy has been a deliberate, cynical, 


clever and highly successful utilization of every ele- 
ment leading to national bankruptcy which has resulted 
in the extinction of private debts and united action by 
Germany’s enemies to set her on her feet. A danger- 
ously large number of Frenchmen see no earthly re- 
ward of virtue in the matter of war debts, and see no 
reason at all to struggle on for generations under such 
a burden when Germany, in spite of reparations “is on 
the road to recovery.” Since this opinion exists all 
over Europe, and particularly in France, it is not in- 
conceivable that the President had heard of it; he may 
even have assumed when he spoke, that other Ameri- 
cans had heard of it and would understand what he 
was talking about. Certainly he was not misunder- 
stood in Europe. 


ORGANIZATIONS like the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation (to cite one of many of equal value) do an 
excellent informative work through non-partisan stag- 
ing of debates upon current international questions, 
between persons of the nationalities chiefly concerned 
before American audiences. They are drawing forth 
an ever increasing body of Americans of every shade 
of domestic political opinion, who are beginning to 
take interest in the fact that what touches Europe 
fundamentally will also, sooner or later touch America 
perceptibly; out of this ever spreading interest will 
grow eventually a sober body of public opinion con- 
cerning such matters considered internationally rather 
than as purely foreign—that is to say, considered in 
their possible bearing on ourselves. These weekly 
debates do also serve, however, to illustrate our un- 
ripeness, the theoretical and practically inexperienced 
point of view of so many of our ‘‘authorities,” writers 
and speakers on these subjects. 


AMERICA has had sons who have gained in foreign 
countries the practical experience upon which inter- 
national policies are based, but principally at a time 
when there was no public interest in such matters. It 
is probably forgotten or not known that Americans 
have formed part of the governments of Japan, of 
Korea, have acted as advisers in China, Siam, Egypt, 
and have contributed beneficially to the development 
of those countries. In the Philippines, in Cuba and in 
Porto Rico we have had some great administrators, at 
all points the equals of England’s great pro-consuls. 
Whatever the profit to our executive governmental 
policies, they have influenced public opinion in the 
strictest sense, very little if at all, for they have not 
sought publicity. 


A RECENT debate in Philadelphia on British policy 
in Egypt brought forth strikingly the curiously imprac- 
tical side of some American thinking. The debate ran 
between a British-Egyptian Major General, an Egyp- 
tian Nationalist and an American ‘‘authority” on Near 
Eastern questions. In American audiences of such a 
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character there is always a percentage of hearers, who, 
if not hostile to anything and everything emanating 
from Great Britain, are at least humorously tolerant 
of the heckling of any British protagonist of his gov- 
ernment’s policies. There is also a percentage of emi- 
nently respectable believers in the inherent right of 
every national group to complete self expression, to 
the right to work out its destinies in its own way, with- 
out interference. This group probably comes nearer 
to average representative American public opinion than 
any other. It is based upon our own fundamental 
aspirations, and upon our isolation for generations 
after our national safety had been accomplished and 
so fortified by economic and military success that it 
would be a rash or desperate nation that attacked us. 
This fundamental aspiration is much overlaid—irre- 
spective of political party creed—by the doctrine of 
self determination, wrenched from its context as was 
the irrelevant but damning phrase, “too proud to 
fight.” Individual Americans drawn in recent years 
into European councils display a combination of ideal- 
ism and hard-headed practical shrewdness which have 
gone far to reéstablish the basis of confidence between 
nations. But these individuals have been unhampered 
by any direct influence of American public opinion in 
the making. At home, official action is so exposed to 
insistent, idealistic but inexpert opinion that one marvels 
at the steady accomplishment of American diplomacy. 


T HERE was something truly pathetic about the ad- 
dress of Mrs. H. H. McClure, the “National War 
Mother” of Kansas, to a group of New York war 
mothers in session at the Hotel Astor, the other day, 
when she made a plea for the home. She asked her 
hearers to help create an interest in domesticity. “We 
are getting away from home life,” she said, “our great- 
est mission is in getting back to it and in creating a 
better understanding between parents and children.” 
Unhappily her statement of fact is for the moment 
true. Home life has temporarily lost much of its in- 
terest, much of its appeal to tens of thousands of our 
people, young and old. The lapse in home instinct, 
home training and home enjoyment is an evil in itself, 
and the main cause of some of the public nuisances and 
dangers characteristic of our daily life—the flapper 
and the tough, the adventuress and the hold-up man. 
It is the duty not only of war mothers, but of all 
mothers, and fathers, to exercise all their gifts for the 
restoration of true family life. 


But it is futile to ignore the mechanical conditions 
which render home making and living next door to 
impossible for multitudes of people in New York. All 
over the country, especially in the cities, residences of 
any sort have become scarce and expensive to an all 
but prohibitive degree. In New York, where the con- 
dition is at its worst, the Tenement House Department 
announces that there is an abundance of apartments 


for the rich and the well-to-do, but the nee 
workers, the wage earners, have been neg! 
promoters and builders. Common experience 
that, so far as real homes are concerned, the 
goes a step or two higher in the social or 
scale. People of the “white collar” class of ; 
means can, indeed, get two or three roor 
kitchenette—for the old time price of six 
But how can a family circle be formed or a h 
ducted in bachelor quarters? 


W HAT is to be done? Building materials 
and wages out of sight. Houses cannot be 
rent at low or moderate rates under present cc 
we are told. Against this theory is the fact 
of the great insurance companies has just | 
block of workers’ apartments to rent prof 
$9.00 a room per month. Inspection of ney 
will often show that much money is put intc 
tions which are tawdrily conventional and in 
conveniences, which seldom stay long in workir 
If some regard were paid to plain substantial 
of real needs, it is likely that dwellings could 
vided for which people of middling means 
could afford to pay, and in which they could or 
live home lives as well as merely eat and sle 
until residences are developed into some sort 
petition with cabarets, appeals like that of 
Clure will have too great a handicap to oyerc 
entire success. 


‘bee Italian government has seen a light, ; 
everything possible is being done to attract H« 
pilgrims to Rome. Even the passport requir 
to be raised when the visitors can show cr 
from their home church authorities. Further, 
to prevent hotel gouging, the proprietors are 
to post their standard rates for the inform: 
guests and are forbidden to raise them without 
ment permission. As for passports, it will in. 
be better for Americans to secure them before 
they are useful in returning to the United Sta 
perhaps the expense and loss of time requirec 
Italian visa may be avoided. 


JXT the same time the French Chamber of I 
is vexatiously, and it would seem foolishly, co 
a new expense for tourists. Hereafter an 

card is to be required by every foreigner who 
more than two weeks in the country. It is to 
francs when first issued, something over $. 
American money; but if renewed, as it must | 
three years, the fee is to be 200 francs, or about 
at present rates of exchange. The argument 
fense of the charge is that it will compel forei 
tors to pay a share of the expense of the gove 
whose protection they enjoy. This is specious 
must be remembered that the tourists bring bil. 
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into France every year, which, flitting through 
nds of French hotel-keepers, railroads and busi- 
xen pay their due share of tax to the French goy- 
nt besides enriching the population. Plainly, 
ng which tends even slightly to check tourists is 
iment to the business of the country and a loss 


treasury. 


JLERANCE grows by what it feeds upon. By 
me these words are in print, the anti-tobacco 
will have concentrated heavily in the national 
|, and the putsch on nicotine in every form will 
ll under way. A preliminary summons it is true, 
‘or “millions of men and millions of dollars” as 
st objective. But reformers are quick workers, 
‘ess docile, and the reprieve likely to be brief. 
bly two, or at most three, years will pass before 
hiatus will have been created in American social 
and a new amendment added to the Constitu- 
The Rich Mellow Fragrance and Exquisite 
a once Endorsed by Discriminating Smokers— 
ave become legends as wild and incredible as 
seman in scarlet who once waved a bottle above 
k topper, inviting the world to the Gentleman’s 
ry. The fellow who knows a man who can 
ml genuine imported Gold Flake or Three Cas- 
it a mere dollar the package of ten, will be a 
asset. And an entirely fresh category of low- 
d citizens, who collect their debts at night by 
ig an automatic under the eighth rib of the dis- 
or, will be on the move in high-powered cars 
ds economic security and the social register. 


4 death in England of the Baron Friedrich von 
removes from the scene of religious philosophy 
f the most venerable spectators of the Catholic 
l. Though partly of Scottish descent, he re- 
not only his German name but also a certain 
| affinity with German scholarship and thought. 
decialty was the Orient; but his best work was 
in the spirit of a reasonable, broad-minded de- 
of the faith which had been his from youth, and 
: service of which he saw a favorite daughter 
> herself under the austere rule of St. Teresa. 
f the Baron’s last acts was to write a circumspect 
igingly honest letter regarding the course of con- 
ypen to the Sadhu, a remarkable type of Indian 
‘ian mystic who has become an object of much 
sting discussion among continental religious think- 
At the close of this letter, Baron von Higel 
| a postscript which is a singularly complete 
sion of his own views— 


TAS at first rather disinclined to call attention to 
n Catholicism; for should it enter the life of the 
—should he accept the authority of this great 
h—complications and obstructions would neces- 
ensue . . . and it wouid be unkind of me, seated 


so comfortably in my chamber and aloof from con- 
flict, to suggest a path of action which might easily 
involve one already entered upon an heroic religious 
career, in serious difficulties. But soon I saw things 
with a clearer vision. I saw that during the past fifty 
years it has been my life’s purpose to conduct myself 
scrupulously as a critical historian and uncompromis- 
ing philosopher of religion; that my allegiance to the 
Roman Catholic Church cost me more than ten years 
of intense struggle and wrestling, precisely because, 
though I needed a large measure of freedom to carry 
out the task I had proposed to myself, I was beset by 
temptations to discard all the obligations of authority 
and seek complete freedom in individual effort; but 
that, finally, my fidelity to the Church saved me from 
scepticism and spiritual arrogance, being when rightly 
understood and practised, completely reconcilable with 
the healthy freedom necessary to my studies. I am 
therefore not recommending something, the price of 
which I do not know. This price is really so great 
that only a strong faith can pay it. But the reward 
is great—the greatest a soul can receive, or God by 
His grace can offer.” 


“WGHESE svords—almost. the » last—of Baron yon 
Hiigel, may fittingly be termed his final conclusion 
from all the modernist controversy. As a scholar con- 
cerned with the most daring flights of contemporary 
thought, he often found the barriers of Rome flung 
across a passage which he should have liked to explore. 
But in the end he saw clearly that his freedom had 
somehow not really been impaired, and that there is 
a narrow way, even in thought, which leads to a goal 
more treasurable than all dreams. 


PRESIDENT EBERT 
‘THE passing of Fritz Ebert, first president of the 


German Republic, must be reckoned an unusually 
dramatic event. He had come to seem a kind of 
symbol for his country’s attitude toward government 
and international etiquette. Born in 1871, when the 
Empire thundered into being, his accession to power 
was the signal of that Empire’s no less thundering 
collapse. He was a saddler, and the son of a saddler, 
who found an office-desk where the Kaisers had been 
enthroned; his was the sword-hand that somehow 
turned aside from the new Republic the attacks of the 
Communists on the one hand, and those of the mili- 
tant monarchists on the other; and he became the 
barometer of democratic feeling in Germany because, 
though the Chancellor’s dignity might float ominously 
from one shoulder to another, he clung to his place— 
or ran with it to safety—like an ever watchful and 
dependable steward. Yet there was really nothing 
extraordinary about the man. The professional, re- 
ligious and scholarly aspects of his personality were 
veiled in the vagueness of unimportance. He held on 
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by reason of his quiet, workaday, unpresumptive char- 
acter. During the period of the war he stood out 
as one of the captains of German socialism, though 
he was scrupulously careful never to protrude farther 
than his group. He lacked every whit of the rebellious 
sparkle of Liebknecht, but he lived to see Liebknecht 
go up in smoke. After the war, when the great de- 
bacle swept onward to Berlin, he came to power not 
because he was the favorite individual, but because 
he was, in a larger, safer sense than anybody else, the 
mass. His official life was dignified and utterly honest. 
Being loyal in the fundamental sense, he was able to 
merge the majority Socialist program—to which he 
was dedicated as a matter of course—in what he felt 
were the larger interests of his country. The Centrist 
and the Nationalist listened to him. He did stand 
earnestly for the new Constitution, but proved it 
chiefly by getting others to stand with him. He did 
preach the idea of democratic government to a people 
unfamiliar with it; but his method of preaching was 
to muster a party majority. 

President Ebert, therefore, had some of the solid, 
sensible virtue of our own George Washington. He 
knew how to settle a problem by balancing it. The 
instinct for the golden mean was native to him. No 
man in our time has come to grips with larger prob- 
lems, and on the whole none more consistently kept 
his nerve. Those who happened to be in Germany 
during the early days of the Republic did not envy 
Herr Ebert his job. There was an Allied army on the 
Rhine, and the Bolshevik demon was headed westward. 
Hunger, unemployment, rabid social impulses—all 
these were abroad in the land. Perhaps no other peo- 
ple would have passed through such an ordeal as 
stolidly and successfully as the Germans did. Presi- 
dent Ebert succeeded because he was the German peo- 
ple. 

Now that he has gone and the official orchestra 
has played its hymn in the Wilhelmstrasse, we may 
well wonder what the next tune will be. The Presi- 
dential symbol of what was once the “new”? Germany 
is dead. There was even strife round the place where 
he lay in state. Certain factions have talked once 
again of the coming of kings. Die Rote Fahne sent 
its contemptuous bouquet to the “savior of capitalistic 
domination.” The world of tomorrow cannot deal 
with Fritz Ebert, the saddler President, of Heidel- 
berg. Must it reckon with “Unser Fritz”? Who 
knows? 


THE WORLD COURT 


N OFHING Is so easy to promote as a cause. 

With the delivery of thousands of pleading let- 
ters addressed to prominent senators, the crackling of 
oratory in many corners, and a benign sponsorship in 
several sections of the press, it seems that the Harding- 
Hughes world court is at last to become a cause. Upon 
the right and wrong of this venture, argument is sure 


to wax hotter as the weeks pass. Can we ge 
thing of importance done with the help of this. 
Is there no better way to undertake the prevent 
war? 

These questions call for honest answers, 
entire problem of the League of Nations and the 
which springs from its bosom has been set on ; 
tical pedestal by devotees. Well-meaning pul 
with money to spend on a hobby drape clouds 
cense round the idea until it seems almost | 
enough to venerate—or sufficiently idolatrous to 
If the promoters of the Harding-Hughes ides 
to gain the support of the American people, it 
be well for them to abandon the crusade attituc 
to treat the matter squarely as a practical px 
problem. For the sake of lucid statement, we 
present these doubts in order. 

First—what are the practical advantages 
gained either by us or by the world at large fro: 
entry into this court? We know that it is an off 
of the League of Nations, that it can establish n 
cedent, that it has no power to summon disputa 
trial or to enforce a decision, other than the 
which lies in the public opinion of nations asso 
in, or with, the League. 

Second—what is the general attitude of E 
towards the importance of this court? Hay 
major disputes arisen since its establishment, bee 
tled by the tribunal? If so, did these disputes ir 
the surrender of self-interest by a big power, c 
they concern merely the affairs of smaller nation: 
were morally clubbed into a settlement which 
would have been physically clubbed into anyhow’ 

Third—has there been any tendency on the p: 
Europe to discover the attitude of American 
opinion on tangled continental problems? Th 
swerer to this question should bear in mind that 
the major nations associated in the League ar 
economic debtors, they are not likely to suppose 
solvency includes free tuition in the conduct of 
tics. Is not our influence most effective when it is 
tical and unhampered? Would the world court 
clog or a spur? : 

Fourth—do the promoters of the court presw 
let the matter rest once we have accepted the id 
Mr. Hughes? Or do they intend to employ it 
wedge in trying to promote the entry of this co 
into the League itself? This point is of parat 
importance. 

We do not hold these questions unanswerabl; 
deed, we shall rejoice to see them all disposed o! 
liantly and adequately. But they do most em! 
cally need answers. If the difficulties spoken | 
could be settled to the satisfaction of all, there | 
parently little doubt that the people of the U 
States would support an international tribunal del 
ed to the definition of law, to the settlement of 
culties, and to the encouragement of order ay 
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SCHOOL LEARNING 


ERE is courage in Lord Rothermere’s acceptance 
‘a challenge to take such an examination as might 
for a London schoolboy of fourteen years and 
er of a forfeit of £1000 against £200 if he does 
ass with a 75 per cent mark. It is forty-two 
it seems, since the noted British newspaper pro- 
r was at school, so he has had plenty of time to 
- what was crammed into his boyish brain. Still, 
ve little doubt that if the questions are reasonable 
1e marking fair he will win his wager with credit. 
ncident is of great interest to everyone; it is cal- 
d to start reflection as to what and how much 
f us retain of our school learning; also, and still 
important, what and how much we have added 
n the years gone by. 

st likely the ordinary man would be stumped at 
ix by a sum in cube root and few could demon- 
the pons asinorum. ‘Tables of Kings, or Presi- 
with their dates and sundry other conventional 
of fourteen-year-old scholarship might reveal 
nthe adult memory. But all the practical arith- 
1 skill that went with advanced sums in the school 
1etics, and the significant movements of history 
constitute the historic foliage upon the dry twigs 
ranches of dynastic trees, are pretty sure to be 
ble for response to questions with which the mind 
irteen could not grapple at all. 

sa habit or fad of most men to speak slightingly 
egretfully of their days of schoolboydom as if 
rere thrown away. A little sound thinking should 
ate any such vain pessimism and, incidentally, 
more confidence in the work that the boys and 
of today are doing and that their teachers are 
for them. Anyone who searches well his mind 
nd an astonishing treasure not only of actual 
edge, but of power and system, stored in his 
which dates back to his early school days and the 
‘st and most elementary of his teachers. In par- 
*, he will find to be foolish the questions he so 
asks as to what use some studies, to which he 
2ver recurred in active life, have been to him. 
ta, geometry, the Latin grammar and what not, 
re applied neither in the counting-house nor the 
afi room, are particular subjects for critical ques- 
gz. But, in fact, the mental discipline of these 
2s is, for all save a few specialists, their lasting 
*y, and in a sense they have their influence on 
judgment formed in mature years and on the 
ige in which it is formulated. 

2 thing that a majority of men, these days, have 
to regret is not any waste of their school days, 
ay loss of the acquirements then made. The 
ground for questioning and too often for re- 
'1s the waste of the later years. It is true that 
t everyone has added something to the mental 
which he took out into active life with him; but 


in how many cases has the addition been narrow, limi- 
ted, dry, adding nothing to the joy of life or the out- 
look of the spirit. The cult of technicality, whether 
in business or industry or even science, however neces- 
sary and often in a sense fine, is but a cramping, hard- 
ening experience if it be exclusively pursued to the 
sacrificing of the beautiful and the spiritual. 

We hear denunciations of the tyranny of business; 
we have appeals from day to day for help for the 
working folk in getting away from the drudgery of 
their employments into the realms of music, art and 
reading; we have laments because so many of the 
young people lose the instinct and the habit for the 
higher refuges, of resort to the pleasures of the mind, 
in the easy reaction of dancing and other physical ex- 
ercises. There is a growing recognition in this coun- 
try, at any rate, as the newspapers not infrequently 
indicate, of a need for calling a majority of people of 
all social ranks, back to the ways of mental regenera- 
tion. There are signs, too, other than the tireless 
plodding of Chautauqua, that the idea has taken hold 
of large numbers of the plain people. Inspection of 
the circulation slips of high-class books in our public 
libraries shows that they are in more extensive demand 
than they formerly were. 

All this may seem a far cry from Lord Rothermere’s 
trust in his school knowledge; but, in fact, his career 
and his power as a newspaper critic of public policies 
which led to the challenge and his acceptance of it, 
afford an emphatic example of the principle underlying 
the principle of life which we advocate. He says he 
left school at fourteen. He is now—whether we agree 
with his views or not—a leader of public opinion in a 
great empire of high enlightenment and major force. 
Plainly, he did not stand still, content with the smat- 
tering which was his original mental stock in trade. 
He must have gone on building and building, and, as 
he built, making new windows from which to look out 
on the world, its glories and its problems. 

Anyone can do the same thing, perhaps not in the 
same degree, but substantially and with both profit and 
immense enjoyment. The profit is obvious. The 
pleasures of cumulative study open to “‘the tired busi- 
ness man’”’ such vistas of recreation and self esteem as 
not all the White Way dazzlements in all the cities of 
the gay world can furnish forth. The universe of 


beauty and grandeur, of fine sentiment and noble pur- 


pose, is his who will seek it with his soul in books, in 
art, in nature, in human converse. 

A man’s days of learning should never stop—nor a 
woman’s, either. Every year should mean a new and 
advanced class in self development and the expression 
of latent powers. Herein lies the cure for the personal 
and community evils that beset the life of the day, its 
frivolity, its scepticism, its pessimism, its defiance of 
rule, its materialism, its failure to realize that the 
spiritual is always worth while and that if one only 
aims high it is impossible to hit low. 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEM: 
V. THE DELUGE OF DIVORCE 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


HE PRIMARY truth to fix in our minds in 

considering our marriage débacle is, that as a 

society—a society outside the pale of authentic 
Christianity and largely outside the pale of any Christ- 
ianity, however mutilated—we are living on the capital 
of our Catholic virtues. 

No prudent man draws for current expenses on his 
capital. Only spendthrifts eat into their principal. 
But society today is madly spendthrift, and the rate 
at which it is getting rid of its Christian patrimony is 
startling. In this respect, modern marriage is making 
the most appalling inroads—it is, seemingly, the last 
phase of our matrimonial Rake’s Progress. 

In an excellent school reader of long ago, a prose 
selection embodied the anecdote of a young man idling 
in a row boat down the smooth but deadly current of 
the Niagara river. From the bank of the stream, 
there came presently a voice of warning—‘‘Young 
man! The rapids are below you!” ‘The young man 
laughed, expressed his thanks, and drifted carelessly 
on. Farther down stream, a second friendly observer 
called out, in italics—“Young man! Beware! The 
rapids are below you!” Again the indifferent laugh 
and the heedless thanks. The young man continued to 
drift. By the time a third warning had come from 
shore—this time in small caps—we youngsters were 
more exercised than the prospective victim over the 
situation. Scholars were directed, in class reading, to 
throw an ascending scale of emphasis into these re- 
peated warnings—and the boys, at any rate, did so. 
But the young man went over the falls just the same. 

It is too late to warn modern marriage that the 
rapids are below it. Marriage is sweeping down a 
rapids deadlier than the awesome flow of the Niagara 
river; and in our own country it is nearer than any- 
where else in the world to the brink of the cataract. 

There is a reason for this. For though countries 
like England and Germany threw off the yoke of au- 
thentic Christianity 300 years ago, there still exists in 
European society, a body of Catholic social tradition 
that acts more than would be supposed as a restraint 
on this twentieth-century pace which with us has be- 
come headlong. We, it must be remembered, lack 
even a social tradition—we have never possessed one. 
Socially, we of the United States are the first fruits, 
the bright, particular English-speaking product of the 
sixteenth-century theory of Protestantism; this is why 
we have traveled so much faster than our Catholic- 
born European neighbors. 

To realize the distance we have gone in 200 years, 
traveling on our original store of Catholic virtues, 


read—if you are interested—among our c 
wills, among the declarations of political and 
offenders made at that time in the face of deat 
among the sentiments then expressed by Prot 
by kindly Quakers, and by men of no profes, 
ligion. They are one and all, more Catholi 
much of our professedly Catholic thought of th 
Even a century ago, Protestant wills were still 
lic; today, Catholic wills are virtually Prot 
Catholic thought has ceased to influence us as 
consciously influenced our forebears. Heated 
strong drink of negation, we have for at lea 
generations been ready, even eager, to take u 
thing from social pitch-and-toss to moral mansla 
and our marriage and divorce records attes 
schooled we have become in reckless experimer 

Thus, inevitably, the material we send to th 
riage altar has degenerated; indeed, the altar 
has been pretty generally discarded. It is said t 
three generations to make a gentleman; certai 
takes two to make a happy marriage. If there 
be good brides and good grooms, there must be 
them good fathers and good mothers; and our 
of these precious social assets is rapidly dimin 
When all are gone, we shall have need only t 
more divorce courts. : 

The breaking-down process of our marriage 
rial begins today almost with our infants-ir 
Corruption of word and thought fastens its 
these at what was once nursery age, but nurserie 
gone out—there no longer are any nurseries. / 
this infantile leprosy there is among us no ad 
counteracting influence, unless we except our oy 
fessional and our sacramental discipline; eve 
finds itself staggered at its task in our neo) 
atmosphere. At ten and twelve our boys an) 
are not only sophisticated, but well down the} 
rapids. They feed on the ruinous newspaper, | 
decent poster, the salacious movie, and look f¢ 
eagerly to the licentious dance and to degener’ 
tion. Once through high school, more and m 
both the sexes, already mingled, and with mox 
joke and reserve laughed at, become wholly / 
ready for delinquency, ready for mock marriage 
for juvenile suicide. What are we to expect: 
marriage material of this sort? Precisely, | 
what we get, no more and no less. The ob‘ 
Christian marriage was to establish a home, } 
rear carefully the children with which it mi 
blessed. Today, children are regarded as a cut’ 
the object of marriage is to have “‘a good tim¢ 
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ences of Christian marriage are shirked and 
yonsibilities denied. The degenerates who 
our feminine styles, have gone to the bagnio 
‘bed it of its specialties, stolen its nakedness 
1ed its rouge pots for our prospective wives— 
longer says, prospective mothers. 
with young women so infected, that many of 
ng men must walk into modern marriage. And 
1 worse young men that decent but unfortunate 
today must mate. I say “unfortunate:” can 
; one observer left, so dull as not to perceive 
divorce it is oftener the woman than the man 
ist pay? The disilluisioned girl whose life 
marriage has blighted by union with an ag- 
and undisciplined mate, is the tragedy of 
She is cast off, and her mate left free to seek 
ims. Out of this matrimonial welter, springs 
y divorce record. Husbands go before courts 
se the shame of their wives, and it is broad- 
hrough public prints. There was a day among 
t so long gone, when the destroyer of a home 
de to stake his life against his agression. It 
Christian, but it at least connoted a sense of 
lity of the home and the marriage bond that 
wholly lost. A husband nowadays hires agents 
-and expose his domestic dishonor, and to 
t on the records of divorce courts; the modern 
has fallen too low even to shoot. The divorce 
hemselves have fallen into contempt, and col- 
nd perjury are ordinary concomitants of their 
rind. Thus, we have reared a crop of divorce 
ibitués who become matrimonial bootleggers. 
irt lends to their depredations a legalized cur- 
ad like harpies they continue to prey on society 
one another. The old-time “segregated dis- 
xisting in defiance of society, has been scat- 
ader this bootlegging arrangement; it has vir- 
een taken under society's wing. We cannot 
the vile fact, so we change the words that ex- 
Divorce phraseology covers a multitude of 
2 deemed infamous. 
it-thinking and right-living men and women, 
hin and without the discipline of real Christ- 
tand appalled at these modern marriage con- 
| But it is only those within the pale, who 
that they are direct sequences of that plague 
© on Europe in the sixteenth century—that 
Charta of creedal and moral license, still ac- 
fondly, the Reformation. It is to that event, 
there else, that the moral surgeon must look 
beginning of the breakdown of modern mar- 


tianity—and no reader of these pages will 
nderstand precisely what I mean in using that 
‘ound womankind a creature, and raised the 
| to the dignity of womanhood. It did so 
| 
| 


Christian marriage; by establishing for the 


aggressive sex a wholesome restraint, and by pointing 
to maid and to wife and mother, the highest example 
of womanhood ever given to this world. Today, we 
are treated to the phenomenon of this same rescued 
woman, tearing down the safeguards which Christ- 
ianity has, after a struggle of centuries, thrown about 
her. Women are among the most blatant of our ad- 
vocates of still easier divorce, and of that exemplary 
degradation of the marriage tie, the infamy of arti- 
ficial birth control—the step that makes of woman 
the very scullion of sensuality. 

In the present circumstances, I know of no force 
that even arrests the decline of marriage decency, 
save the natural virtues; but they are unequal to more 
than arresting it. There is always a minority of men 
and women who wish to, and who will, live decently 
in the different relations of life, though the flagrant 
example of a profligate majority never tends to in- 
crease their number; nor do the natural virtues run 
very firmly or very long, counter to natural desires. 
Against these, the discipline of genuine Christianity 
alone can stand effectively, and, I repeat, even this 
force finds its hands full. Troubled at the spectacle 
of society’s disintegration, our better men and women 
are striving for the amendment of our crazy-quilt di- 
vorce laws; they are endeavoring to make them uni- 
form. They hardly realize that even in the success 
of their efforts they would achieve but the feeblest 
palliative of the difficulty. Men and women cannot 
be made moral by statute, nor can any statute on di- 
vorce reach the collusion and perjury that characterize 
it. These earnest seekers after the abatement of our 
marriage evils will go to any length to improve mat- 
ters, save the only length to which they can go effec- 
tively, namely—recognition of the fact that the Catho- 
lic Church and it alone is competent to restore to 
society its birthright of Christian marriage; and that 
without its sanctions, all efforts at reform are but 
illusory. 

I do not know of any tenable theory that our chil- 
dren today are born into the world with less of natural 
virtue or with less aptitude for the restraints of age-old 
Christianity. ‘They certainly ought to be as good ma- 
terial to work on as were the baby pagans of the 
Roman empire. We have need only to school them 
in the selfsame Christian doctrines that made saints 
of Roman boys and girls. 

In the salvation of society now, as then, there is for 
this no substitute—however many words may be de- 
voted to glorifying its antitheses. The world for 300 
years has been given its fill of that sort of thing— 
meantime, woman through modern marriage is drag- 
ged back to that couch of the concubine from which 
Christianity, with so much blood and so many tears, 
lifted her 2,000 years ago. 

And Moloch raises his insolent head only long 
enough to ask—‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
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OUTLAWING THE ALIEN 


By WILLIAM C. MURPHY 


HAT ADULT of the genus Nordic does not 

recall the exquisite thrill that was his when in 

childhood he was privileged to pull the pigtail 
of the Chinese laundryman, or pelt the “Wop”? fruit 
vendor with snowballs? The thrill of those bygone 
halcyon days was not based on any special dislike of 
the Chinaman or the Italian, it was simply the grati- 
fication of boyhood’s inherent barbarism. And it so 
happened that the “Chink” and the “Wop,” being 
foreigners, were fair game. They couldn’t hit back. 
True, they did occasionally chase their tormentors 
with strange sounding denunciations. But the wise 
laundryman and vendor took good care not to catch 
the puller of pigtails or the thrower of snowballs. 
Above all, he was careful not to hurt the unchastened 
young scamps who so richly deserved chastisement. 
For the Chinaman and the Italian had learned through 
bitter experience that their small tormentors had big 
brothers and fathers who were dangerous if members 
of the family were punished, however justly or how- 
ever fairly. 

It’s truism to say that men are simply boys grown 
older. And, of course, members of Congress (except 
the Lady from California) are also boys grown up. 
And that is the explanation, perhaps, of how it hap- 
pened that on the afternoon of February 10, 1925, 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of these 
United States made merry with a pigtail pulling and 
snowball throwing that—be it said with prayerful 
thankfulness—has few parallels in legislative his- 
tory. It was on that afternoon that the House passed 
H.R. 11796 “‘to provide for the deportation of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes.” 

The bill was euphemistically described as proposing 
legislation which would authorize deportation of aliens 
who were guilty of violations of the anti-narcotic and 
anti-liquor laws of the United States. In reality, as 
it passed the House, the bill would convey to the 
immigration authorities the power to deport any alien 
upon whom their displeasure might chance to fix its 
capricious self. As will appear hereafter. 

To the mind of the ordinary layman, a person is 
“guilty” of violating a law when he has been duly tried 
and convicted or when guilt is admitted. But that it 
seems, is archaic in application to aliens. Guilt is 
sometimes rather difficult to establish; accusation is 
much easier. So what could be more simple than the 
device of substituting accusation for proof of guilt as 
a reason for deporting an alien? And that is exactly 
what is done under the provisions of sub-division 10, 
Section 19 of the Act as passed by the House of 
Representatives, now before the Senate for approval. 
Section 19 lists those classes of aliens who may be 


taken into custody and deported, and in that 
division 10 reads as follows— 


An alien who has, after the enactment of the 
tion act of 1925, violated or conspired to violate 
or not convicted of such violation or conspiracy 
white slave traffic act or any law amendatory 
plementary to, or in substitution for, such act; or 
statue of the United States prohibiting or regul 
manufacture, possession, sale, exchange, dispensir 
away, transportation, importation, or export 
opium, coca leaves or any salt, derivative, or pr 
of opium or coca leaves. 


Notice the good American phrase, “whethe 
convicted of such violation or conspiracy.” By 
alien has not been convicted, it may be asked, 
it be determined that he has “‘violated or cons 
violate, etc.?”” That question is naively ans: 
little further along in the proposed law wl 
read— 

“The decision of the Secretary of Labor | 
case of deportation under the provisions of | 
or any law or treaty shall be final.” 

Where could there be found a more perfe 
plification of a quaint old American princip 
bodied in a musty obsolescent document—o! 
away a man’s cherished possessions only aft 
process of law?’ And if considered in the li 
still more antiquated and currently discredited 
tion which said something about men (was it al 
being created ‘free and equal,” this example 
Americanism becomes more than perfect—o 
so to speak. 

Once upon a time there was a principle of 
ment in America which called for separatior 
legislative, executive and judicial agencies of: 
ment. But such a system has its drawbacks. I. 
always work to the satisfaction of the legisla 
executive branches. The judiciary has an i 
propensity to remember, occasionally, such ou 
things as “rights.” It’s much more efficier 
three, or at least two, of these agencies can 
bined. There is nothing new about that ide 
Roman emperors had it, the Bourbons had it i 
Charles I followed it to his sorrow in England. 
and Sullivan immortalized it in Pooh-Bah. i 
the able assistance of Congress, the Labor | 
ment of the United States government, rn 


i: 


be in a position to exercise both executive andi 
functions in connection with the deportation of! 
as a matter of fact, the Department practica] 
so now. 

There are some advantages to the system { 
bined authority. For one thing, an executivil 
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udge can be reasonably sure that his decisions 
udicial capacity will sustain his actions in his 
e capacity. To be specific, when the Secretary 
yr decides to institute deportation proceedings 
an alien, the Secretary can feel reasonably sure 
> Secretary's action will be approved when it 
before the Secretary for final decision. He 
ot feel so secure if his action had to stand the 
of courts. So the obvious solution is to leave 
‘ts out of it. 

ourse it should be remembered that the de- 
to be rendered by this Prosecutor-Judge may 
ily such trivial matters as the alien’s property, 
ily ties, his chance to become an American citi- 
insignificant considerations truly, when they 
1 the way of a militant Nordomaniac bureau- 


authors of the Act have disregarded the alleged 
] injunction and saved their best wine for the 
‘he concluding section of the Act reads— 

iy provision of this Act, or the application 
to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, 
iainder of the Act, and the application of such 


provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby.” 

Take for example, the case of John Smith, alien, 
who by some legal manoeuvering manages to get into 
court and challenges the validity of a certain section 
of the Act. Suppose the court sustains his contention. 
The next day, another alien challenges the validity of 
the same section on the same grounds. The first de- 
cision must not be considered as a precedent. If the 
second alien has money and influence enough to get 
his case before the courts also, he may win his point. 
But if he doesn’t have the money or influence, the 
Department of Labor may calmly ignore the finding 
in the first case. So sayeth the Act which has already 
passed one of the two Houses of the American Con- 
gress under the domination of a political party which, 
in a recent campaign, heralded itself as the one and 
only annointed defender of the Constitution and, in 
particular, of the doctrine of the separation of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions of gov- 
ernment. But this law would apply only to aliens. 
Out with them! Pull their pigtails and unlimber the 
snowball artillery! 


SCIENTIFIC SLAVERY 


By D. W. FISHER 


TE OF the latest men to be seized by the notion 
of a scientific civilization is Mr. Wiggam, 
author of The New Decalogue of Science. In 
tk, Mr. Wiggam turns his attention to a man 
ie calls the statesman. He belabors the modern 
an with a long list of biological threats, warn- 
icommandments. He has at him with a terrific 
force. He plies him with insults and insinua- 
hich the ordinary moron might be expected to 
Mr. Wiggam apparently is no statesman. There 
ict, little internal evidence in the book that he 
‘ntist. However, a number of American scien- 
ve given his work an imprimatur, and so he 
| one of their fraternity. If he is, the case with 
an science stands considerably worse than we 
)posed. 

Wiggam loudly and earnestly accuses the states- 
-wrong-doing in connection with racial purity. 
failed to put into practice the wonder-working 
‘of eugenics. If the statesman would listen to 
est news from the laboratory concerning eu- 
‘he could soon put a stop to all the evils— 
physical and metaphysical—that now blight the 
e of man on this earth. 

| conception has been heard of before. Plato 
with it; Nietzsche preached it; Mr. Wells and 
aw at one time played with it, and afterwards 
up as hopeless. Ten years ago a band of con- 
(and determined eugenists were operating in 


: 


England; since the war the force of their attack seems 
to have been shattered. But now the idea of a new 
race has found its way to America, and has lodged in 
the brains of certain scientists, and their agents of 
publicity. There is little doubt as to the race they 
have in mind; they want a Nordic race, only bigger 
and better than ever before. It is the sort of idea to 
appeal to American enterprise. We may expect to 
hear more of it in the future. 

At one time the human race was doing very well. 
It was doing very well, so long as it lived in a state of 
savagery, or in what Mr. Wiggam refers to as the 
jungle. In that happy day man was exposed to the 
benign influence of the struggle for existence and nat- 
ural selection, and he was footing his way up the path 
of evolution and organic progress. But when man left 
the jungle he made a great mistake. He abandoned 
the sound and salutary ethics of the struggle for ex- 
istence; in the western world, he even fell under the 
influence of the debilitating notions of Christian con- 
duct. On that day he began to lose his foot-hold on 
the upward path of organic progress. Man began to 
slip backwards down the long chute leading to degen- 
eration and destruction. 

The situation at the present time is appalling. The 
great Nordic race is rapidly sinking into a slough of 
biological impurity and impotence. The plain business 
of the right-thinking eugenist is to rush to the rescue. 
He must repair the mistake that was made when man 
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turned his back on the sound articles of jungle conduct. 
He must undo the dastardly work of civilization. In 
a word, the eugenist must set in motion again the 
sifting and grinding process by which man once reached 
a high pinacle of biological excellence. He must speed 
up evolution; it is now running slowly; in fact, it is 
running down, or even running backwards. 

But you might easily misunderstand Mr. Wiggam. 
He is not as brutal as he sounds. He has a great 
liking for the jungle, and the struggle for existence. 
But Mr. Wiggam is no Nietzsche. He lacks the full 
measure of hardness preached in the original gospel 
of the superman. He would not club to death the 
lower orders of mankind. He would not restore the 
old régime of natural selection. He would do some- 
thing else. He would establish a new régime of scien- 
tific selection. Nature has ceased to function. Very 
well; we will take evolution out of the hands of nature, 
and put it into the hands of science and human artifice. 

Let me explain Mr. Wiggam’s project more fully, 
including a few details he neglects to mention. I just 
said he would put evolution into the hands of the 
scientist. But that hardly gives a fair picture of what 
he would do. He would put it into the hands of the 
statesman. The present scope of government is not 
broad enough; it will be broadened. A few new de- 
partments will be created at Washington. There will 
be a new Department of Human Weights and Stand- 
ards. For it is now known that human beings are 
measurable; they are measurable, weighable, and pre- 
dictable. There will also be a Department of Selection. 
Much will depend on this department; in fact, the 
whole of human destiny. 

The new statesman will now do for men and women, 
what Mr. Burbank has done for artichokes and alli- 
gator pears. In this work he will be greatly aided by 
the new discovery that everything in human life begins 
and ends with heredity. You may have thought that 
heredity was important; but in the cosmos of the new 
statesman it will be all-important. A man inherits 
everything; his intelligence, his energy, his emotional 
possibilities, nay, even his inner character. Ideals 
themselves are passed from father to son in the germ 
cells with irresistible certainty. This being true, the 
new statesman will waste no time over half-way meas- 
ures. He will base his work fairly and squarely on the 
dogma of salvation by heredity. If he can only gen- 
erate a race of high protoplasmic excellence, this race 
will, by the sheer force of its inborn nature, bring forth 
a civilization of high excellence—perpetual, fool-proof, 
almost automatic. 

Manifestly, the new statesman will want to know 
just who does and who does not possess the higher 
protoplasmic excellence. And he will not be long in 
finding an answer to this question. One of the great 
discoveries on which the new civilization will be based, 
is the fact that human beings are measurable; they are, 
as we said before, measurable, weighable, and pre- 


dictable. And how? The answer is easy: by 
gence tests, similar to those once used in the 
States army. All forms of human worth are 
-connected with intelligence; in fact, they are pr: 
the same thing as intelligence. The Commi 
Weights and Standards will examine the citizen 
will soon detect the desirable and the undesira 
zens. He will measure you with a view to dete: 
your mental, moral, vocational, political, anc 
standing, and will then classify you as infe 
superior. And when the facts have been asce 
they will be published. There will be no n 
about privacy, such as has been heard recently 
subject of income-tax returns. 

But much remains to be done. The Commi 
Selection will bring both his intellect and his 
power to bear on the situation. The whole m: 
children will be taken out of the hands of parer 
put into the hands of scientists. The new sta 
will find a way to encourage or even require th 
rior citizen to leave descendants, and also a 
discourage, even to restrain, the inferior citize 
leaving any descendants. This, briefly, is the 
which the new statesman will expedite evolutior 

Now, what is wrong with this picture? Ce 
the Commissar of Weights and Standards wi 
no easy portfolio. So far as anyone knows, tl 
he will apply to the citizenry are able, at the 
to measure general intelligence, and even that is 
ful. They are certainly not able to measure { 
excellence, let alone inborn general excellence. 
Commissar of Selection will also experience moi 
a little difficulty. This man is supposed to wot 
a full knowledge of the fact that all human t 
physical, mental and moral—are handed from 
to son with unerring certainty; and also with 
knowledge of the laws by which they are hand 
That is, he is required to know very much mot 
any existing scientist. The present-day scientist 
a good deal about the way in which specific tra 
inherited in plants and animals. He knows, 
grant, that a specific condition called feeble-mind 
is inherited in human beings. But farther tha 
his knowledge is very limited; it is exceedingly | 
as to any laws by which normal human trai 
transmitted. In other words, Mr. Wiggam bt 
long indictment against the modern statesm: 
having failed to practise a great discovery; and 
is no such discovery. He calls loudly on the stat 
to apply a great science; and there is no such s 

And just as one can criticize the biology ¢ 
project, one might also criticize its morality. It 
easy to get a clear picture of the eugenic citizen. 
ever, one can make out a few of his characte 
He has, it seems, something of the old illusion 
Superman about success and personal superiorit) 
nothing of the old sense of mystery and spirit 
The new citizen, I suspect, is little more thi 
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wm go-getter, conceived along bigger and more 
ssful lines. His life, I gather, will centre in the 
hip of efficiency, and especially of biological effi- 


‘ I find the chief objection to this project else- 
e. I find it neither in the technique which Mr. 
yam describes, nor in the outcome which he de- 
2s, | find it in the outcome which he does not 
ibe, and apparently does not foresee. The eu- 
statesman might have the conscious purpose of 
ring on those who are not yet alive an imaginary 
it. But he would have the actual effect of in- 
ig on those who are alive a real and fatal injury. 
night have in his mind the desire to lay the bio- 
al foundation of a future civilization. But he 
d in fact end by destroying what remains of the 
1 and social foundation of the present civilization. 
disease may be bad, as bad as Mr. Wiggam says 
the remedy would be immeasurably worse. The 
statesman brings with him a devastating doctrine. 
a new doctrine of biological predestination. In 
orld to which Mr. Wiggam looks forward, there 
salvation by works, or even by faith, but only 
tion by heredity. Soul, spirit, spiritual activity— 
lis goes quickly into the discard. Mr. Wiggam 
liscovered the great doctrine that heredity, and 
lity alone, is the maker of men and of history. 
with the belief in freedom. Out with free will; 
vith human equality; out with reason itself. 

le new statesman brings with him still more. He 
s a machinery that destroys the fact of freedom. 
Wiggam pictures a happy commonwealth; the 
ion of men who believe the great dogma of irre- 
le salvation and damnation, according to the 
Ss of a man’s inborn protoplasm. ‘This happy 
is one where men and women submit to a careful 
ul, moral and social rating, which is made a matter 
iblic record; where they are mated under state 
vision; where they have delegated politics and 
nship to specialists; and where the people are 


divided into hereditary and inescapable castes. Mr. 
Wiggam terms this, ironically enough, true liberalism. 
One wonders why he does not give it its right name, 
and call it scientific slavery. 

Mr. Wiggam has got hold of a small fraction—I 
should say about one-twentieth—of the truth about 
human life and history. This is the truth about racial 
excellence. He would make this minute fraction of 
the truth the basis of a world-shaking civil and natural 
reform. And in this day there is, doubtless, much to 
be done. It is indeed unfortunate that the rich are 
too selfish to have children, and the intelligentsia too 
poor to have children. There is, perhaps, need of a 
wider social vision. But there is hardly any need of 
the vision set forth in the new decalogue. ‘There is 
hardly need of the wider sort of social vision which 
ends only in the total ruin of society. 

In all of this Mr. Wiggam means well, doubtless. 
But perhaps the chief thing such a work does, is to 
encourage men who do not mean well. There are 
plenty of men in the land who will welcome his an- 
nouncement that race is everything, absolutely every- 
thing. There are plenty of men who will be pleased 
to listen to his denunciation of freedom, of responsi- 
bility, of popular intelligence, of human equality, and 
of popular government. Only these men do not harbor 
any illusions about the true liberalism. They will take 
up the new biology, not with any obscure purpose of 
giving men a new freedom, but with a more logical 
and obvious purpose of depriving them of their old 
freedom. 

Such men, we may imagine, will take considerable 
interest in Mr. Wiggam’s eugenic program. Nothing 
would please them better than an opportunity to put 
it into execution. For this is fairly obvious. If the 
modern masters of science ever discover a way to breed 
a new race, the modern masters of industry will know 
how to make use of the discovery. They will use it 
to breed a race of more efficient cogs in the industrial 
machine. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF PRINTING 


By FRANCIS J. WAHLEN 


AARLEM—mother-city of many an American 

township—the historic “fortified place” in 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, and now 
tld-famous centre for Holland’s tulip, hyacinth, 
daffodil culture—queen-city of the country called 
land’s flower-garden,” has seen in the passing 
a most remarkable exhibition. Of course, its ex- 
ely quaint, old-world town hall always has fine 
xhibitions of some kind or another. In that archi- 
tal gem of Dutch renaissance one can _per- 
ntly visit the magnificent collection of the works 
tans Hals. What*Rembrandt van Ryn is to 


Amsterdam’s art collections, Frans Hals is to Haar- 
lem. 

But this exhibition was a truly cultural event of 
world-wide importance. It showed the development 
of the art of printing books in the Netherlands, which 
from the fifteenth century, has probably been of 
greater importance in the spread and popularizing of 
all learning—good and bad—between all sorts of peo- 
ple, all classes and nations of the western and Ameri- 
can civilization, than any other single factor. 

Everybody is supposed to know, of course, that 
Haarlem, in Holland, was the mother-city of Lawrence 
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J. Coster, the reputed first “discoverer,” as far as 
Europe and all western civilization is concerned of the 
woodcut-letter-types, which, indeed, signify the begin- 
ning of the art, or general practice, of printing. 

It has been declared that the story of Lawrence 
Coster’s discovery is only a legend. All historic figures 
have a right to their “legend.’’ Maybe it is only a 
garbled piece of historic information; but it makes a 
very human story. 

Coster, the pious sexton of Haarlem’s Cathedral of 
St. Bavon, was also a chandler; and from 1438 on, 
was for many years the keeper of the inn. He had 
many children, and was accustomed to teach them the 
alphabet and figures during their walks through the big 
forest of Haarlem—Coster’s imitation of the peri- 
patetic school. Often he would amuse the little ones 
with letters cut from the bark of the enormous oak 
trees. For Coster was also a woodblock cutter, and 
supplemented his income from his cathedral duties with 
money derived from the then thriving industry of the 
art of block-letter cutting. One day he fashioned a 
particularly fine capital A out of the bark of a tree. 
It fell and left an impression on the soft sand. On 
picking the letter up, an idea flashed through Coster’s 
brain . . . and the use of loose letter-types instead 
of woodblocks was discovered! 

In the Controversy on the Invention of Printing, 
given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, mention is made 
of the principal arguments in this historic German- 
Dutch invention controversy; and the recent exhibition 
in Haarlem, of the earliest printed books to be found 
anywhere in Europe (these being the work of Coster) 
has again brought the old issue into timely notice. 
The Encyclopedia states— 


It will be seen . . . that we must attribute the inven- 
tion of the art of printing with movable cast-metal types 
(typography) over which a dispute has been waged for 
more than 400 years, as we attributed it in our former 
editions, viz., to Laurence Janszoon Coster, of Haarlem, 
and not to Johann Gutenberg, of Mainz (Mayence). 
It was in 1499 that Ulrich Zell, printer of the Cologne 
Chronicle, one of the very earliest forerunners of the 
modern daily newspaper-press, had publicly started the 
dispute in Germany itself, by saying that Gutenberg 
had improved, but not invented the art of printing. Johann 
Gutenberg was born at Mainz (Mayence) Rhine prov- 
ince, about 1400. Junius, writing a century later, said 
that Coster, of Haarlem, invented printing in 1440; and 
that Johann, his helper, quarreled with him, stole his 
types and printed with them, after he got back to Mainz. 
The original discovery, by Coster, tradition has dated 
between 1424 and 1425. 


But long before Coster’s books got printed in Haar- 
lem, the “art of writing,” of ceaselessly transcribing, 
illuminating and illustrating manuscript, had reached 
its period of greatest development, especially through 
the monasteries and their “schools of scribes.” Then, 
in a primitive fashion, the practice of printing from 
wooden blocks, or “stamps” (block-printing, or xylo- 


graphy) on silk, cloth, vellum, paper and so f 
made its appearance in Europe. This was no: 
printing from sets of movable types; but it was alr 
a great advance on hand-writing. For anyone, 
a few simple tools, could now multiply impres 
from any woodblock with text, or even pictures 
graved on it. Thus a number of single (paper) le 
or sheets, with texts or pictures printed on them, « 
be reproduced in almost the same time that a 5 
produced a single copy. 

This block-printing (of which fine specimens a: 
recent exhibition at Haarlem gave a vivid and | 
tical representation) seems to have been practise 
cloth, vellum and other stuffs, as early as the tw. 
century. And on paper, as far back as the second 
of the fourteenth century. In fact, the very daw 
the ‘‘news sheets” of the seventeenth century, bro 
from Haarlem and Amsterdam over to Londor 
December, 1620, seems to have been forecast by 
production of these printed, separate leaves (c; 
“briefs” from “breve scriptum”’) containing eith 
picture (or “print,” a word already used by Cha 
and in other early English documents) with or 1 
out text. In that way were also printed “w 
sheets” (two leaves) a number of which, arrar 
like the written documents and manuscripts wer 
those days, in quires or gatherings, formed what 
called “‘block-books.”” Sometimes these were mad. 
half of pictures and half of text; or wholly of text 
“prints.” In this fashion a leaf, or sheet, could 
be printed on one side; and in some of the Haat 
block-books we find the sides of the leaves on w 
there is no printing, pasted together, so as to give 
work the appearance of an ordinary book. 

But the ecclesiastical influence, which alone brot 
about the invention of printing, really goes back to 
twelfth century. And that influence increased gre 
with the extraordinary spread of the wealthy Kn 
Templars and the older monasteries with their li 
gical and teaching needs, and after the almost mi 
ulous growth of the two new itinerant Orders of 
Dominic and St. Francis, which were spreading a t 
for the Gospels throughout the whole of Christend 
The mediaeval industry of transcribing and copy 
came to a climax in the fourteenth century, and | 
duced many laymen wood-engravers, or ‘‘form-cutte 
organized in guilds, under their patron saints. 
1398 we hear of them in Ulm, in some cities of F 
ders and the Netherlands. Between 1420 and 14 
while Coster was practising secretly with his 
printing with loose types, the names of “wood 
gravers” in Cologne, Mainz, Frankfort and Nur 
berg began to be famous. It seems certain, | 
princes, bishops, wealthy persons, universities, ¢ 
corporations and monasteries were generally in | 
session of sets of woodcut-blocks. When occa‘ 
arose they would privately print a set of sheets, 
presentation to a friend; or, in the case of fam 
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ries or some of the great monasteries, printing 
lone for the sale of rare copies to wealthy pilgrims 
urneying noblemen. 
ch blocks were cut with a knife, on wood, plank- 
as distinct from wood-engravings, which were 
ith a burin on the end grain—a much more mod- 
novation. From the inventory of the well-known 
p of Liege, Jean de Hinsbérg (1419-1455) and 
ister, a nun in the convent of Bethany, near 
lin, it appears that they possessed “unum instru- 
im ad imprimendas scripturas et ymagi,” with 
printing-blocks and “fourteen other printing 
.’ These entries would seem to indicate that 
e in those days purchased blocks of woodcuts, or 
ved stones, from the wood and stone-cutters, 
r than books made by some printer. Printers 
d their guilds much later than did the wood- 
S. 
last word should be said of the exhibition at 
lem where the oldest printed books were shown. 
2 first place there was, of course, the famous 
Pauperum, from the Royal Library at the 
e. This “Bible of the Poor” represents pictor- 
the life and passion of Christ. There exist 


ancient manuscripts of this Dutch Bible story, with 
ecclesiastical commendation, from as early as the 
second half of the thirteenth century, in some cases 
beautifully illuminated. The British Museum _pos- 
sesses one of thes rare and richly illuminated manu- 
scripts. 

Then there were several copies of the famous Dutch 
Mirror for Our Salvation, which was really a simpli- 
fied remodeling of the Biblia Pauperum, written in 
popular Dutch rhyme-prose, before 1324. This 
Spieghel onser Behoudenisse represents in forty-five 
chapters the Bible story of the fall and redemption of 
man, frequently interwoven with local and popular 
legends. 

Of this work, more than 200 manuscripts, illumin- 
ated or without pictures, are known to exist in the great 
libraries of Europe. Recently it was stated in the 
American press that there is now one good copy of 
this Spieghel book in a well-known private collection 
of rare books in New York. The book, with Dutch 
and Latin texts, is almost certainly the work of Haar- 
lem’s sexton, Lawrence J. Coster; and Junius takes 
it as a conclusive proof of the truth of the Coster 
tradition. 


LEAVE FROM SCHOOL 


| By M. A. RATHKYLE 


IS only two or three years, but it seems a long 
me ago now. The children then would tell you 
at the little hill beside the river was so green 
e there was a war there one time—whether it 
¢ Danes who were beaten or not, they did not 
War and battle were different words for the 
hing—something that used to happen in the old 
ay times that no one remembered. 
mM as now there was no want of children in 
y Mahon’s cottage. Though the eldest boy and 
re Out earning with a friend of her own, there 
ix at home still. Maggy liked you to know that 
was a laborer’s wife, her grandmother came of 
g people. Dick, her husband, was not very 
and was a rover besides; he went from one 
to another, never staying long in the same 
So it was no wonder if she was a manager, and 
a little hard; she was very hard-working at any 


cottage was really less roomy than the old 
‘d house they came from, but the acre of land 
great thing, though in the summer when there 
thing left of what grew on it, it seemed a hard- 
make up the monthly rent. However, on this 
nday in the beginning of August things were 
th them, the early potatoes were very good, and 
ad got work in a better place than he ever was 
re. Then too, she was able to earn something 


every week herself. The children, barefoot and very 
lightly clad, were all out on the grassy side of the road, 
and some of the little ones were asleep. But Tommy, 
eldest at home, was very wide awake and talking 
fast to Mary, the next in age. He was twelve, tall 
and strong for that; he had a fine red head, with a 
clear skin, and was very smart and lively. But Mary 
was small, dark and very quiet. 

‘No school for six weeks, Molly. Won’t we have 
the sport!” said he. 

“My mother will want us to do things,” said Mary, 
who was very slow to let the thought of pleasure near 
her, but when she did, it took such strong hold of her 
that disappointment was bitter. 

“So we will; we’ll do plenty; but we'll have time 
enough still. We got a show of sticks yesterday and 
there’s no weeds to talk of, so we two will be up the 
hill tomorra’ after mushrooms.” 

“She’ll be at Mrs. Murphy’s. One of us must stay 
with the childher.” 

“You’re out there. Mrs. Murphy won't wash till 
Tuesday. Her son an’ his wife are down an’ won't 
go till the middle of the day. So we'll be off with the 
bucket that has the hole in it. The fields up there are 
white. If we get enough to make ketchup me mother 
will be proud.” 

“How do you know they’re in it?” said Mary; but 
her face was brightening. 
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“Because I heard tell. We'll have a look at the 
nuts, too, to see when they'll be ripe. The days me 
mother is out or at the town we'll do airloch, but we'll 
have many a day. You'll see that it is our times will 
be in it.” 

“You're right, Tommy, you’re right!” cried Molly, 
suddenly letting herself be carried away. But now the 
father, a small, pale-faced man, and the mother, tall, 
dark and strong, came to the door and called them in 
to their tea. After a while they came out again; Dick 
sat on a long log that was got last winter for firing, 
but was so hard that it turned the edge of the old 
hatchet, and very few chips were out of it. The 
children gathered round him, and Maggy leaned over 
the half door and talked of the news she heard on her 
way to chapel in the morning. 

“Here’s Matty Fogarty comin’ up the road,” she 
said by and by; so Dick, whose sight was weak, was 
ready to greet a comfortable looking man of forty 
who soon drew near, and ask him to take the weight 
off his feet. 

“Thank you kindly—I will,” said Matty, coming in 
and sitting down on the log. ‘And a fine big little 
family you have, Mrs. Mahon. God bless ’em! Is 
this the eldest you have at home? A smart lookin’ 
chap he is too.” 

“Well, then, he is now,” said Maggy, looking 
pleased. ‘‘He’s not all out twelve, but he’s big an’ 
strong an’ very good to do. If he was confirmed I’d 
have another man.’ 

“But they have leave from school now,” said Matty, 
“that’s what brought me. I’m run blind with work; 
can get no help; all bespoke one where or another. 
What should I do but sow some late turnips, and there 
they are in a sod, no one to thin ’em. If I could get 
a young grabber I’d go down on the two knees to shew 
him how to do it. The hay not all together, the 
potatoes and cabbage weedy enough, too, and this 
weather would soon bring in the harvest. So I said 
I’d ask you to give me one for while they’re out of 
school.” 

‘What do you say yourself, tommy?” said the 
mother. 

Tommy said nothing, but the little red spot on his 
cheek grew darker and darker. 

‘It would be hard still for him to go away from the 
young lads,” said Dick. 

‘Mrs. Fogarty has nice little childher,” said Maggy. 
‘“‘She’d be a mother to him an’ give him a better bit 
and sup than I could.” 

Tommy looked from one to the other, and Matty, 
meeting the dumb appeal in the blue eyes, wavered, but 
remembering his spoiling crops, he hardened his heart 
and said— 

“She'll do right, you may be sure. I told her I'd 
have a little chap home with me and bid her have a 
way for him. I had a great outhand to you that you 


took Neddy from me after I learning him how 
many a thing.” 

“It was a friend of me own wanted him,” 
Maggy, apologetically. ‘“He’d often give us a 
for a day or lend us a thing we wanted. Wes 
oblige him. I know you'd be just as good, but j 
far off. Then, when they wanted the boy and 
twas a great thing to have them together, goin’ 
one Mass with us, too. We can see them often; t 
be in now when they have the cows milked.” 

“Well, Pll make it up with you if you giy 
Tommy till he has to go back to school. He'll | 
same with us as if he was our own.” 

“Do you hear, Tommy?” said the mother. Ty 
was looking at Molly, who was sitting in a ¢ 
staring straight at him, with her skirt gathered 
one hand, while she worked away with the oth 
if she were filling the skirt with mushrooms. 
turned his eyes on his mother as she spoke. “I 
do me mother’s bidden’,” he thought. That w: 
one commandment that he understood; other 
mandments were full of long words, and wher 
were told what they meant it was in longer word: 
But that was plain—‘‘Do your mother’s bid 
There was silence for a minute, then Matty spo 

‘Well, I'd be sorry you didn’t think well of 
depended on you. Is this the youngest you have 
fine lump of a boy; he’ll be runnin’ like a hare e1 
winter. Six at home, and six weeks leave from s 
If Tommy comes with me for the six weeks, he'll 
what will buy a pair of boots apiece for himse 
all the rest of the six to bring back along with 

Tommy listened, his eyes growing brighter 
brighter, and the flush spreading all over his 
Then he laughed aloud, sprung up into the air, : 
himself where a pocket should be, and crying— 
off, mother,” ran out on the road. 

~ “Come back, you onshuk,” said she, running 
him. “Will you go an’ not know the road, in 
shirt an’ bare head ?’ . 

So she took him into the house, and while he ¢ 
his jacket and hat she told him how he was to 
behavior to Mrs. Fogarty, to please the childrer 
mind what Matty said to him. Then she huggei 
and said he was a good boy, and they went out : 
Dick put his hand on his shoulder and told hi 
wouldn’t feel the time till he was back with them 
the children crowded round him, laughing and p 
him about. Only Mary stood still looking at hin 
woeful dark eyes, and saying under her breath- 
rather go barefoot.” 

‘Well, I’m beholden to you,” said Matty, sta 
up. “I'll take care of him an’ learn him et 
serve him to know. We have a good step, avi, 
may as well start.” 

So Tommy put his hand into the hand that wa: 
out to him, and the two went together down the; 
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POLICE POWER AND THE STAGE 


By ELMER KENYON 


YHE English prose of the dramatic critic, Stark 

Young, is admirable when he writes leisurely for 
‘a weekly or monthly, but his expression and his 
king in the daily pages of the New York Times are 
always distinguished. Something of shallowness 
ns to us apparent in what has the air of being his 
nitive judgment about Censoring and the Play in 
urticle appearing on February 22, on the editorial 
e of the Times, brought forth by the flurry in the 
3s and in the District-Attorney’s office in New York 
‘filthy plays. It runs in part as follows :— 


Hypocrisy, greed, lies, these as well as sexual vice are 

among our sins. But our idea of censorship in the theatre 
has turned largely on matters of sex . . Sins against 
intelligence, honesty, justice, we seem to think, will be able 
to take care of themselves. But with sex it is different. 
Sexual sins, we seem to take for granted need a chaperon 
or they may prove much too engaging and harmful. . 
As the case stands at present, you can put a little skirt 
over your knees, change a dirty word to one that is blanched 
or chaste, take out a bed and put in a bookcase, and the 
play, no matter how full of lies, low-mindedness, alluring 
villainy and crook morality it may be, will be morally 
acceptable. But if your ideas do not suit, if the inspectors 
think your thoughts objectionable, the Grand Jury will 
get you. In a word, let our democracy have none of 
such rotten subjects as Dante, Sophocles, Shakespeare and 
the vile Ibsen concerned themselves with. Filth on our 
own level, if you like, provided you call it by a name not 
too unblushing. 


his line of argument is, of course, intended to make 
ervers of public morals look foolish and stupid, but 
ell meaning men they seem much more practical 
conversant with crowd psychology than does Mr. 
1g. 

t us leave aside, for the moment, the great dra- 
¢ artist who in depicting the human passions in- 
es sex in his analysis as does Shakespeare in 
llo. The high seriousness and the art of such a 
simply keeps it normally aloof from the morbidity 
base curiosity that are observed in the audiences 
cted by the filth plays under surveillance of the 
e. The same principle may be applied to a con- 
Orary play like Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under 
‘ims. If he does not pander to a craving for sex 
ement and his seriousness is as high as his art, the 
lon of his audiences will not be likely to attract 
e attention: Even at the Greenwich Village Thea- 
it least one audience, though for the most part a 
10F one, certainly did not show notable intellectual 
ciation. Curiously, a novelist who saw the play 
!up-town theatre was quoted as follows on the 


Page on which Mr. Young had philosophized a 
‘arlier :— 


They laughed at all the wrong places and seemed to be 
looking for nothing except lawlessness and vulgarity and 
lust. You couldn’t help feeling that many seats had been 
sold to people who are utterly incapable of appreciating 
any good dramatic art. O’Neill is brutal at times, but 
he is not intentionally vulgar or obscene, although ap- 
parently a certain element of his public believe that he is 
exactly that, and go to see what the rest of us see as exactly 
as not less tragic than Euripides or Shakespeare or Shelley. 


So practically, Mr. Young is in the clouds, and the 
police, merely observing the effect upon public morals, 
are on solid ground. 


Coming to Mr. Young’s major contention that pub- 
lic protest in America rises more readily out of sex ex- 
ploitation than out of other sorts of perversion, one may 
ask—"What of it, and more important still, why?” 
Surely, one very obvious point to make, is that sex is 
in a category of human passions all by itself. Does 
Mr. Young know of any play that because of its lurid 
treatment of sins other than those of a sexual nature, 
has ever drawn such emotionally curious crowds as are 
flocking to the filth plays in New York at this moment? 


When Mr. Young says that these plays are too 
stupid to be harmful, he is again loftily theoretical, 
for while plays on other themes fail again from sheer 
stupidity, the sex play succeeds again and again despite 
it. 

This danger Mr. Young seems to care little about 
and would be more gratified with us if like the Italian 
audience that he mentions we fought over the philo- 
sopical question of illusion and reality. 

The comparative wholesomeness of American 
ways of thought, however naive, may to other than art 
for art’s sake lovers, be much preferable to the re- 
course to art as a guiding principle of life on the part 
of the élite of Italy and France, for their concomitant 
indifference to moral law inevitably stimulates the 
ravaging license that smuts the pages of the paper back 
volumes circulating in the hands of the masses. 

Whether we like it or not, modern society not only 
considers the economic conservation of its members 
the concern of the state, but in America the ten- 
dency apparently applies perceptibly also to public 
health and morality; and the corruption of either by 
mercenary exploiters of human cupidity is not, there- 
fore, an impertinent but a rational concern of the 
agents of the law. By all means let us devise a scheme 
of avoiding magisterial powers over the stage at the 
instance of a police magistrate, but in the absence of a 
suitable instrument for suppression of the contrivers of 
poison to the soul, the magistrate must function as 
necessarily as he does in the prosecution of the vendor 
of poison to the body. 
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SONNETS 


The Sequoia 


Eons have writ their story round my heart 
In mystic symbols of the whirling years 
Whose centuries of circles, like a chart, 


When prone my form lies dank with forest tears— 


Shall pristine age reveal to questing seers; 
For older I than Hellas’ throne of art, 
Patrician Rome, or Dido’s fabled mart; 

Ancient as Babylon, whose glories are 


A phantom of the desert; and the spheres 
Smile as I vision human vanity, 

Whilst they proclaim that each celestial star, 
Love-piloted, unites with even a tree 

In praise of Him Who writeth near and far 
His Authorship of all things else—and me! 


CHARLES D. SouTH. 


Sonnet-Measures 


The purple pageantry of measured pace; 
The ritual of ancient chant and prayer; 

The turquoise systole about the base 

Of sad Tintagel’s cloven castle where 

The sea still beats with dead Isolde’s heart, 
Slow pulsing as she watched for Tristan’s sail 
Beyond the gulls that kiss the foam and part 
Screaming her anguish in their desolate wail; 


‘These are my sonnet-sounds; the breaking sea, 
Bronze censers swinging, and majestic tread 
To solemn music. Only Love can free 
My feet from sonnet-measures, give instead 
Song in impulsive cadences like birds, 

And find strong wings, new melodies for words. 


HarriET SAMPSON. 


The Garden 


This is the ground we took to dedicate 
With ardent spirits, with our reverent hands; 
And now complete each tree and trellis stands, 
The young vines grow securely on the gate. 
Here we have entered with the dawn, or late 
Loitered to feel the moonlight’s still commands, 
Among the lettuce beds or larkspur wands 
And boughs bent low beneath the peaches’ weight. 


Such is our garden. Yet for love like ours 
Unsuited are domestic scenes like these. 


We should have watched no sun-dial’s hesitant hours, 


But stood above the blue, ineffable seas 
Against riotous colorings of flowers, 
With trailing tails of peacocks in the trees. 


Morton ZABEL. 


The Edge of the Pacific 


A bright beach glittering in the morning sun, 
Between the lofty promontories that stand 

Shaggily capped with cypress and the dun 
Mass of pines. The long waves on the sand 

Fall weary of travelling from their still lagoon 
In Java or the plumed Pacific isles, 

Urged on by the winds and the insistent moon 
Across immensity and. its aching miles. 


No marvel that, seeing this vast, Balboa ran, 
Amazed and shouting, waist-deep in the sea, 

His fierce eyes turned to China and Japan 
And India hidden in their secrecy, 

Beyond those deeps where ships sail on and on 

Eager to reach the land of Prester John! 


‘THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Out of Darkness 


You have become a movement in the dark, 
Nearer than wind . . . not evil and not good, 
But long remembered as the silver bark 

Of poplars I remember from a wood. 

Not good nor evil, but more near me, now, 
Than aisles of poplars that I loitered in, 

Before the dark, with white stars at her brow, 
Had made a memory of what these had been. 


And it would not be strange, now, when I sleep, 
If this long night that presses round me, here, 
Should haunt my dreaming with its ghostly keep 
Of poplars bending and of you come near, 
Out of the darkness, the same silver way, 
Remembered in your beauty, even as they. 


Davip Morton. 


Lf This Old Place 


If this old place had held no grief before, 

No wild, unchildish woe wept out alone, 
Where dirt turns into sand here by the shore 
And bushes droop above the marking-stone, 

If memory were not wrought of things untender, 
Could memory call the heart out of my breast? 
O sorrow of a child O dark befriender 

By whom my lost comes back, my repossessed ! 
My far-off golden laughter has no reaping, 

My far-off joy had not held these in keeping— 
The rock, the road beside the sandy shore; 

But grief, once sown, can split the granite portal: 
Youth’s moment, incorruptible, immortal, 

Is rendered back to me forevermore. 


} 


| 


Mary Kovrars. 
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BUILDING THE HOUSE OF GOD 
New York City, N. Y. 


‘O the Editor:—In presuming to criticize Mr. Barry 
Byrne’s idea of what a modern Catholic church in the 
ntieth-century America should and should not be, as ex- 
sed in his letter in the February 25 issue of The Common- 
1, I fear I have little that is constructive to offer. But 
ire any work of construction can proceed, a certain clearing 
y of existing débris is often necessary. I should like to 
it out what I believe to be some of the fallacies in your 
espondent’s letter, for it seems to me his view of architec- 
‘is as narrow as his view of the Catholic religion and its 
‘ession and function. 
[e writes on a topic, steel construction, as subject to varied 
ight and controversy, as those other prominent twentieth- 
ury Americanisms: Prohibition, birth control, modern 
istrialism and jazz. When we find the answer to them, 
answer to steel skeleton construction will probably follow 
g naturally and inevitably. 
le first speaks of the anachronism in designing modern 
ches in the styles of the mediaeval buildings. I hold no 
icular brief for designing churches in the Gothic style, but 
ems to me to be no more of an anachronism than the 
npt of the renaissance architects to design buildings “in the 
manner of the ancients,” and it strikes me as somewhat 
ical to dub modern interpretations of mediaeval styles ana- 
nisms, but not modern interpretations of the renaissance, 
ic or Aztec styles. As a matter of fact an architectural 
hronism is well nigh an impossibility. No matter how 
fully and scrupulously exact in drawing the “labored imita- 
of mediaeval ideas” may be, there are practically insur- 
ntable obstacles in the way of the executed work partaking 
ny of the identical qualities of mediaeval buildings. The 
amental obstacle is the difference in our civilization and 
consequent different way of doing things, so that, what 
the very definite sort of contract drawings required today 
modern methods of fabrication, even in “hand-made” 
» to mention only material aspects, the imprint of the 
tieth century is as evident in the finished building as the 
es of inspiration for the details. There really need be 
oncern on that score. No building executed in this year 
race, 1925, will ever be mistaken for a product of the 
eenth, fifteenth or fifth centuries, the current blurb of the 
tectural and decoration magazines notwithstanding. 
t. Byrne’s greater error, I think, is in limiting the neces- 
of a modern Catholic church to “a practical structure to 
op an assembly . . . for seeing and hearing the celebra- 
of Mass, the grouping of the congregation for instruction 
n easy voice range of the preacher . and ready access 
communion rail.” (It resembles an efficiency expert’s 
rements for an office layout.) I have always looked upon 
vatholic church as a tabernacle of Our Lord and the place 
orship and glorify God—a place to pray, and, as such, 
ig for a structure built in the very best and most worthy 
er our limited human genius can devise. Surely we of 
wentieth century are not going to be so niggardly in our 
nificat as to forego all the arts of ceremonial, music, 
ed glass, painting, sculpture and architecture, simply be- 
they fall outside the necessities given above, for such, in 
» Is what your correspondent would have us do if he is 


consistent and sincere. I fail utterly to see wherein our mod- 
ern requirements differ greatly in their real fundamentals from 
the needs of the Church in the past ages. 

He advocates employing the economical methods of steel and 
reinforced concrete, which have developed in our time, and which 
enable us to build churches “free of pillars, in a structural way 
that is natural, and in our time unaffected.” The greatest 
objection to the use of steel construction for Catholic churches 
is not entirely an objection to steel itself, but rather to the 
unhuman, unlovely and unspiritual type of structure that must 
result from building naturally and unaffectedly on the founda- 
tion and principle of cheap conmmercialism, for which steel 
skeleton construction stands. 

I seriously question the economy of steel construction for 
Catholic churches, for while the Catholic Church is a per- 
manent institution, steel construction makes no serious pretense 
at being permanent—not at least in the same sense that a 
masonry structure, for example, is permanent. Had Rheims 
Cathedral been built of steel it would today be a gnarled, 
twisted mass of rusty beams and angles. Steel construction is 
cheap—yes, but that it is true economy is certainly debatable. 
Assuming that steel construction is a natural and unaffected 
mode of construction for certain purely utilitarian purposes, it 
is nevertheless a profound expression of the extreme com- 
mercialism of our day and age, and while we can in no way 
entirely keep some such expression from appearing in our 
Catholic churches, it seems to me that there are modern virtues 
and attributes which are eminently more worthy of being 
stressed for expression in our churches than our present greed 
for excess profits. 

But actually, even in utilitarian buildings, steel construc- 
tion is not natural and unaffected. The primary essentials of 
a building are matters of area—walls, floors and roofs, whereas 
structural steel is essentially linear and its use to achieve the 
enclosing of areas is most unnatural and even more affected. 
The whole history of steel architecture, from the Woolworth 
Building to the new Radiator Building near the Public Library 
in New York, has been an attempt to disguise the fact that the 
structure was steel. And while we may eventually, as we 
tend to now, get away from such attempted expression of 
masonry construction in a steel structure, and while certain 
interesting and pictorial achievements do result from lofty steel 
structures, I can conceive of no one ever truly loving them in 
the same way that real masonry buildings, both ancient and 
modern, are capable of being truly loved. Analysis usually 
shows that our delight in modern skyscrapers is in the view 
of them, not in the buildings themselves—a very different thing. 

Steel construction is essentially an engineering product, and 
only succeeded in entering the field of building when architec- 
ture was made an adjunct to the offices of the real estate 
brokers and the mortgage investment houses. Its sole virtue 
consists in its making possible the erection of cheap buildings, 
and to hail it as a worthy architectural mode of building 
churches is, it seems to me, to fail to grasp the fundamental 
spiritual qualities in both architecture and the Catholic church. 

Let us really be frank with ourselves. If the House of God 
is, in our regard, on the same footing with commercial and 
industrial buildings, then let us build them in the same way— 
flat, efficient, colorless and shadowless assembly rooms with 
large clear plate glass windows, low, flat, white ceilings, dotted 
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with the most advertised and efficient type of indirect lighting 
fixtures. But let us not forget to put plenty of lightning rods 
projecting above our flat tar and gravel roof—we’'ll need them 
when our first efficient, economical and unaffected prayers are 
sent up to Heaven. If, on the other hand, we do believe the 
Catholic church to be truly the House of Our Creator, then let 
us fashion it accordingly—not in the cheapest and most efficient 
manner, but rather let us give our best in material, design, 
construction and decoration; and no matter what the material 
or construction may be, let its use be honest and unaffected. 
And if conditions are really such that we must use steel con- 
struction, and I can conceive of no such conditions ever actually 
existing, then let us be honest about it and offer our humble 
structure for what it is, and not in our prideful and boastful 
way, pretend that what we are doing is the best and most 
worthy way of building the House of God. 
OLIVER REAGAN. 


BARRING SACRAMENTAL WINE 
Denver, Colo. 


O the Editor:—Your issue of February 25 contained a 

letter from Seminarius, written from Loretto, Pa., quoting 
Sabetti-Barrett’s Moral Theology on the use of juice freshly 
pressed from grapes for Mass wine. While fully agreeing 
with the correctness of his theology—namely that this ‘new 
wine” is valid in case of necessity, but gravely illicit if neces- 
sity does not exist—I feel that he, and others, should be warned 
to be very careful about the public use of this doctrine, without 
proper qualifications, as it has worked tremendous harm in the 
West. Protestants, hearing it, have often jumped to the con- 
clusion that it would be all right to prohibit the use of fer- 
mented wine, inasmuch as Catholics would then use grape 
juice. 

But would they? Not if I am correct, and I claim to be 
fairly well informed. My own state, Colorado, has, as the 
nation knows, been fighting for the preservation of Mass wine. 
I have attended meetings of priests to discuss the problem, and 
have been told by Bishop J. Henry Tihen what his plans were, 
should Governor Clarence J. Morley succeeded in procuring 
the passage of his anti-sacramental wine legislation. In not a 
single instance have the properly constituted authorities of the 
Church in Colorado even considered the use of fresh grape 
juice. Nor, in my opinion, will the Church ever act otherwise, 
so long as such grave principles as the right of the Church to 
legislate within her own sphere without the interference of 
the civil government are also involved. 

About ten years ago, Arizona had a difficult fight to preserve 
Mass wine. According to the late Bishop Granjon of Tucson, 
it was brought on by Chautauqua lecturing priests who told 
Protestants that the Church could easily enough permit the 
use of grape juice for the Mass if fermented wine were pro- 
hibited. ‘The good Bishop attacked this as an intolerable as- 
sumption, and the universal attitude taken by the Colorado 
clergy on the same question in their present fight shows that 
they agree with him. 

The Catholic Church is not in the habit of altering her 
legislation for the sake of simple expediency when principles 
are involved, and writers who do not present the whole aspect 
of difficult questions would do better to keep from displaying 
any part of their learning when great issues are at stake. 

To argue that the Church, were the proposed Colorado law 
to pass, would permit the use of fresh grape juice will no more 
hold water than it would to declare that, were priests com- 


pelled by law to marry, the Church would immediately ¢ 
them from their obligation of chastity. She could; by 
would not. The Church could do many things that she 
not. The Pope, for instance, could give himself a dispen 
to take a wife. But if he happened to be visiting in Col 
or some other American state and the legislature passed 
to compel him to wed, who thinks that he would do so? 

I know of one lay editor and one seminarian who have 
the mistake of thinking that Rome would easily perm: 
Colorado clergy to use unfermented grape juice if the VV 
bill should pass. But the idea seems not to have entere 
head of a single Colorado clergyman, and they are not 
the rest of the country in theological knowledge. 


Rev. MatrHew Smite 
Editor, Denver Catholic Re, 


Milwaukee, Wis 
O the Editor:—In your issue of January 28 you 
the proposed plan of Colorado’s new governor to ; 
amendment of the Prohibition law of the state, forbiddin 
use of wine for sacramental purposes. You state in this 
nection that the celebration of the Mass would thus be ren 
impossible. In your issue of February 25, Seminarius 
exception to this statement, quoting some authority in su 
of the position that in case of necessity “non-intoxicating ) 
may be used. By “non-intoxicating wine” the writer vei 
parently means unfermented grape juice. The dedu 
drawn by Seminarius from the quotations, which he uses, 
clearly indicate his ignorance of the meaning of some c 
terms used, as well as his total lack of familiarity wit 
chemical reaction that takes place in all pure juice o 
grape immediately after crushing. Seminarius quotes Sa 
Barrett on the point that “new wine (mustum) or wine re 
pressed from mature grapes (ex uvis) is indeed valid n 
but gravely illicit.” And further, “new wine (mustut 
valid matter, but outside the case of necessity it is g1 
illicit.” Seminarius apparently concludes from this that 
wine or mustum is a non-intoxicant and synonymous with 
juice. This is not the fact. Mustum or “must,” as it is c 
is the crushed grape and the juice thereof during the fi 
early stages of fermentation, extending ordinarily over a } 
of from four weeks to six. This fermentation commenc 
most immediately after the grape is crushed. In twelve 
we find more than the one-half of 1 percent alcoholic ec 
which, under the Federal Prohibition Act, is now suffice 
render beverage intoxicating. 

The proposed Colorado law, therefore, barring the v 
wine for sacramental purposes, would, ipso facto, prever 
use of even the new wine or “must” referred to by Semin 
as soon as the alcoholic content thereof had reached on 
of 1 percent, which would be almost immediately upon « 
ing. ‘To secure the unfermented juice of the grape ' 
Seminarius believes could be used in cases of necessity (1 
fact, however, is not borne out by his quotations) it wot 
necessary for the priest to have a constant supply of 
grapes on hand throughout the year and to use the juice tl 
for the purpose mentioned immediately after pressing. 

What is really meant by the author quoted, when he 
to mustum as valid though not licit matter is the juice 
grape before fermentation is entirely completed. A ver) 
stantial alcoholic content, however, exists, in “must” é 
hours after crushing. 

Seminarius next quotes from the same authority on the! 


aa 
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yine made from dried grapes is licit “so long as the liquid 
sted from them can be recognized by its color, taste and 
as true wine.” It is not apparent to the writer, who is 
conversant with this subject, how wine may be produced 
dry grapes without the use of water. How does Semi- 
; propose to extract juice from a dry grape? Does Semi- 
; believe that a valid or licit matter for the Holy Sacrifice 
: produced by the fermentation of dried grapes, or raisins, 
and sugar being added as an inducement thereto? | 
e not! 
iere Seminarius errs is in the belief that it is possible to 
ce an unadulterated and, at the same time, unfermented 
juice. For all practical purposes this is impossible. The 
of the grape, immediately upon pressing, by reason of its 
inherent properties, commences to ferment unless such 
atation is at once prevented by artificial means. One of 
and the most common in the manufacture of all standard, 
ercial grape juices on the market today, is the use of 
tes which, when added to the juice, destroys the vegetable 
-and halts fermentation. The other is to chill the juice 
liately after crushing by refrigeration to a temperature too 
)permit fermentation. As soon as this barrier is removed, 
et, fermentation immediately begins. It would seem, 
pre, that unless the adulteration of the juice of the grape 
mical processes is permitted—and this of course cannot 
ne—it would be physically impossible to produce and 
ye for the required period a juice that would escape the 
iption of the proposed Colorado law. 
; statement contained in The Commonweal of January 
the effect that this legislation “would render the celebra- 
f the Mass . . . altogether impossible,” is entirely 


1 O. L. O’Boyte. 


TOLERANCE AND PROGRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


) the Editor :—In congratulating you and its author upon 
le publication of Mr. J. R. Knipfing’s excellent article, 
nce and Progress, in your issue of February 25, may I 
mitted to call attention to what appear to be certain 
in his reasoning? 

argument rests upon the assumption that intolerance of 
IS Convictions is substantially indentical with intolerance 
other individual idiosyncrasy. Hence he would contend 
mtemporary society is not substantially superior as re- 
tolerance to society at any other epoch notably to 
val society. For if in the middle ages, society was in- 
t of those professing non-Catholic religious convictions, 
erant (let us say) of racial diversity, nowadays society 
rant of those who profess no matter what religious 
, but intolerant (let us say) of racial diversity. 

ly this assumption of the substantial identity of religious 
incee with other sorts of intolerance deserves more proof 
ir. Knipfing has seen fit to give it. Mr. Knipfing would 
/ argue the identity of social intolerance of crime with 
ntolerance of racial diversity. No more may he argue 
ntity of social intolerance of racial diversity with social 
ince of religious convictions. 

ould seem then that the most one can affirm in attempt- 
omparison of the middle ages and the present day, is as 
—if we assume that all’ forms of social intolerance are 
en mediaeval society was bad in its religious intolerance, 


and modern society being free from that evil is superior in that 
respect to mediaeval society. If further we assume that mod- 
ern society is intolerant of racial diversity whereas mediaeval 
society was not then manifestly we must say that modern so- 
ciety is inferior in that respect to mediaeval society. 

Meanwhile, it would seem that to establish his case that as 
regards intolerance, mediaeval and modern society are neither 
superior nor inferior to one another (“plus ca change, plus c’est 
la méme chose”) Mr. Knipfing must establish the following 
propositions— 

(1) All forms of intolerance are identical, so that one form 
of intolerance characteristic of our times offsets another form 
characteristic of the middle ages. 

(2) All forms of intolerance are either good, or bad. Other- 
wise there can be no ethical criterion of social intolerance. 
No society as regards intolerance can be either better or worse 
than another. 

(3) Modern society is intolerant of racial diversity or other 
individual idiosyncrasies in the identical sense in which 
mediaeval society was intolerant of religious convictions. 

(4) Mediaeval society was tolerant of racial diversity or 
other individual idiosyncrasies in the identical sense in which 
modern society is tolerant of religious convictions. 

Frankly, I believe Mr. Knipfing will find it difficult to 
establish any of these propositions. 


SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN. 


THE TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 
New York City, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—In the issue of The Commonweal of 
March 4 you publish an appeal for ratification of the 
proposed ‘[‘wentieth Amendment to the Constitution. 

In my opinion, the appeal is without merit as an argument 
in favor of such Amendment; and the writer, in presuming 
to say what Congress could or could not do under the Amend- 
ment, contradicts the fact, that Congress did pass laws to en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment not justified by the wording 
of the Amendment. Such conditions are not to be lightly 
brushed aside by the mere say so of any propagandist no matter 
who he may be. 

I hope it is not the policy of your paper to further this ap- 
peal. In the Atlantic Monthly for March, Mrs. George Med- 
den Martin clearly shows what this itching for modification of 
our fundamental law may lead to. 


Martin J. Browne. 


DEAN INGE ON WINCKELMANN 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


O the Editor:—In No. 15 of The Commonweal, you 

quote Dean Inge as saying that Winckelmann, writing 
from Rome in 1768, prophesied that in half a century there 
would be neither Pope nor priest in the Eternal City. That 
the great Winckelmann should have written such a statement 
from Rome in 1768 is quite incredible, for at that date he had 
been a convert to the Catholic Church more than ten years. 
And he certainly died a devout Catholic. Could the Dean 
substantiate his assertion? I do not believe it. 


Rev. BENEDICT GULDNRR, S.J. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Ibsen’s Wild Duck 
CCASIONALLY, and at all too rare intervals, superb 


direction and exceptional acting sweep along on the same 
level with the majestic art of a great playwright and result in 
a production of extraordinary power and strength. ‘This hap- 
pened earlier in the season when the Actors’ Theatre produced 
Candida, presenting it in such a fashion as to obscure the 
philosophic unsoundness of Shaw’s theme and to rivet attention 
on the human, strong and beautiful qualities of the characters 
themselves and their conflict. The same group has again re- 
created a masterpiece. Under the direction of Dudley Digges 
and Clare Eames, the revival of The Wild Duck by Ibsen 
ranks as one of the most important dramatic events of the 
season. 

In many respects, this is one of the most interesting plays 
Ibsen ever wrote. He was essentially a dramatist of revolt, 
stung to a crusading violence by the hypocrisies and intrenched 
illusions of the life surrounding him. He made it his mission 
to show people to themselves as they were, to strip off their 
illusions, to puncture their smug self satisfaction and to offer 
them as an alternative his own ideals of marriage, candor, 
feminism and inner freedom. Like so many other crusading 
idealists his enthusiasm often blinded him to the difference be- 
tween truth and the appearance of truth. In his determination 
to destroy false appearances, he often killed the thing itself as 
well as its distortion, the substance as well as the sham and 
the hypocrisy. And his philosophic blindness became all the 
more terrifying because of his consummate mastery of the 
weapon he employed, the realistic theatre. 

In such plays as Ghosts and The Doll’s House, he cut so deep- 
ly into sham that the living realities beneath also received deep 
wounds. <A sense of his mistake began to pervade him un- 
easily. He began to realize that the surgeon must learn the 
difference between the diseased tissue he cuts away and the 
vital tissue surrounding it. The revelation must have been 
a bitter disillusionment to him, for in his revulsion of mood, 
he wrote The Wild Duck as a trenchant and terrible satire 
on himself—a play in which a well-meaning idealist, finding 
himself in surroundings of contentment sustained by certain 
illusions, proceeds clumsily to shatter those illusions in the 
hope of seeing a finer life rise from the ashes. ‘To his horror 
and amazement, his claim of the ideal is above the heads of 
those with whose lives he tampers—so far above, that his 
efforts result only in the grimmest of tragedies and the suicide 
of an innocent girl. It is really the story of Ibsen’s own lost 
ideal and his discovery that life has a reality of its own, far 
perhaps from the ideal, yet not without its strength and beauty 
and tenderness. 

The concrete story with which Ibsen chose to clothe this 
theme is of Gregers Werle, who discovers that an old college 
mate of his, Hjalmar Ekdal, has married Gina, who was once 
the housekeeper and mistress of Gregers’s own father. Gregers 
suspects that Ekdal’s fourteen-year-old daughter, Hedvig, is 
really the daughter of old Werle, and believing that real hap- 
piness cannot exist in a home founded on a deceit of this sort, 
proceeds to tell Hjalmar the truth. In the hero worship which 
is the accompaniment of Gregers’s passionate idealism, he has 
mistaken the verbose, declamatory, hyper-sensitive Hjalmar for 


a fellow idealist. ‘To his chagrin, the baloon of H 
heroics collapses before the grim truth. Instead of { 
a new and ideal home on the ruins of his illusion, Hjalm 
lates between denunciation and abject weakness. U; 
break down the practical common sense of his wife, he y 
fury upon the daughter, orders her from his sight and 
ates her utterly. He is certain that she no longer lo, 
Once more, Gregers preaches the ideal. He tells Hedyig 
prove her love for her father, she should sacrifice ¢t 
dearest to her in the world—the wild duck which she | 
a pet in the garret. Hedvig, bewildered, understandi 
vaguely the conflict raging about her, takes the ad, 
deeply. Seeing herself—apparently—as the source of 
father’s chagrin and anger, and being at a sensitive, dis 
age, she kills herself instead of the wild duck. In th 
of the ruin he has wrought, Gregers is left to discoy 
life has a complex reality of its own, not always to b 
formed in a day by the “claim of the ideal.” 

This, then, is Ibsen’s own estimate of himself, consc 
the first time of the devastating effects of much of his 
for supposed truth. But Ibsen has painted a double 
of himself in this tragedy. In the same house with the 
lives Dr. Relling, who, by contrast with Gregers, m 
called the apostle of the illusion as against the ideal, 
Relling who has helped Hjalmar to think himself dest 
become a great inventor. It is Relling who, suspect 
truth, perhaps, of Hedvig’s parentage, has thought it 
let Hjalmar cherish the illusion of his happy home. 
is the realist, perceiving at once the falsity and the us 
of life’s illusions. He is the kind of doctcr who wou 
his patients harmless sugar pills when they feel that on 
sort of tangible medicine will cure them. This Relling 
an Ibsen self-portrait, Ibsen in the full reaction of disc 
ment, groping for a new philosophy to replace his o 
illusion, the “claim of the ideal.” To Relling, Gregers 
a young man suffering from “an acute attack of int 
An artist more detached than Ibsen, one less profoun 
veloped in his own problem, would probably have foun 
where between the two men the real beauty and t 
life—a meeting of the ideal and the real. ‘The tra) 
Hedvig is really the tragedy of the violent conflict in 
own soul. It reveals more clearly than any of his othe 
his inability to become a real leader of sound thoug! 
was like a doctor suffering from acute insomnia trying 
others how to spend a restful night. 

Aside from this, which is certainly its most important! 
The Wild Duck is a masterpiece of dramatic structure. 
line is part of a beautifully constructed net drawing 
human beings within its reach to the swift and traj: 
clusion. The very conflict which Ibsen was under! 
the time has led him to delineate his characters with | 
sharpness. “They become superb material for the actot 
pretive art. In this production, Blanche Yurka as the 
imperturbable Gina, practical and unimaginative, Tom: 
as the overstrained, impetuous Gregers, and Helen 
as the elfin adolescent Hedvig are a memorable trio. 
any theatre does one see so perfect a balance of int 
adjustment and rhythm. Cecil Yapp, as Ekdal’s hall 
father, the custodian of the wild duck, brought to bear : 
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htful apposite detail. Of the entire cast, only Warbur- 
‘mble as Hjalmar seemed at times to lose the sense of 
y’s unity in a tendency to burlesque his part. His 
sess was too apparent. It would not have deceived even 
‘—and this it must do to make the action hang closely 
+, In their direction, Miss Eames and Mr. Digges 
a new standard for supremely fine balance and move- 
This is not a pleasant play nor one to take too literally. 
an insight into the confused mind of a dramatic genius, 
nasterpiece of self revelation. 


The Virgin of Bethulia 


NRI BERNSTEIN took many liberties with the 
iblical story of Judith when he wrote this play, which 
nger has further adapted for the American stage. In 
y, Judith yields to Holophernes before acquiring the 
to kill him. This attempt to humanize the story simply 
it at once from all contact with the original inspira- 
| places it on its own resources as a story of a man, a 
and a rather shadowy “cause.” Needless to say, the 
dramatically disastrous. Without the integrity of the 
story the elaborate stage settings and costumes become 
‘impressive than a masquerade, and give precisely that 
‘sense of unreality and sham. Mr. Morris struggles 
y to give substance to Holophernes’s costume of cur- 
gs and ropes, but his utmost efforts are defeated, not 
7 the play itself, but by the amateurishness of Miss 
oyt as Judith. She is undoubtedly trying sincerely to 
an actress, but in this performance, the promise of 
uccess is small. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 
English—A fine portrait, superbly acted by George 
Arliss, with false sentiment dangerously obscuring 
the real moral. 

s. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 

we Souris—Not as good as the previous edition. 

we—H, B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

ida—Splendid acting of a play in which Bernard Shaw 
exhibits his unsound philosophy and his sound instincts. 

rantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. 

re Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
Tepast. 

) Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

te Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

‘ing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. 

Show-Of—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

t Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great, play, 
which tries to be pacifist, but only succeeds in extolling 
true glory. 

Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

erheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. 

Dark Angel—A beautifully acted play of atonement and 
self-sacrifice, 
tudent Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 

Wild Duck—Reviewed above. 

Virgin of Bethulia—Reviewed above. 


BOOKS 


Roman Converts, by Arnold Lunn. London: Chapman and 
Hall. $4.80. 


ip DISCUSSING in his recent book, Roman Converts, 

the case of Cardinal Newman, Mr. Arnold Lunn alludes 
to the attack made upon Newman by Charles Kingsley, as 
“cruel and coarse,” calling it ‘an ill-digested mass of raw im- 
pressions” and “a flood of slander.” He notes, however, that 
Hort characterized Newman’s treatment of Kingsley as ‘“‘un- 
Christian” and that Dean Inge endorsed Hort’s criticism. Mr. 
Lunn is himself of the opinion that Kingsley “deserved all he 
got,’ and that he “was as incapable of understanding New- 
man’s subtle and complex mind as a prize fighter of grasping 
the Einstein theory”—yet he thinks that had Kingsley “with- 
drawn unreservedly the personal attack and concentrated on 
an impersonal criticism of Newman’s mental processes, he 
might have scored a success.” He does not approve the atti- 
tude of “the Englishman of the bluff Kingsley type” who as- 
sumes that “every convert [to Rome] must be either a fool 
or a knave,” and he thinks it prudent to assume that “the 
more patent objections to the Roman creed have probably not 
escaped the attention of men who sacrificed a thousand ties of 
friendship and sentiment to join an alien church.” 

Mr. Lunn’s remarks on the subject of Kingsley have been 
collected here because, despite the curious inconsistency which 
they evince, his book makes it clear that “the bluff Kingsley 
type” is at bottom the national “type” and that, varying degrees 
of scholarship apart, and with allowance made for variance in 
individual opinions on theology, Kingsley is really the key to 
modern English thought on the Catholic Church. Only in the 
light of Kingsley can one fully understand Dean Inge, and 
it is no small merit in Mr. Lunn that he sheds considerable 
light on both—which appears from a brief examination of 
his book. It is, apparently, his first excursion in the field of 
theology. From a list of the works “by the same author” 
printed in Roman Converts, one observes that he has written 
two novels, two books on the Alps, some Oxford Essays on 
mountaineering, two treatises on skiing, and a work on Auction 
Piquet. Roman Converts is the result of an enquiry into the 
reasons why the Catholic Church still makes converts among 
intelligent men—‘“men not inferior in genius and in acuteness 
of thought to the heretics who remain outside her fold.” Mr. 
Lunn selects five notable converts—Newman, Manning, Tyr- 
rell, Chesterton and Ronald Knox, subjects each to study and 
criticism, and having done so, “gives it up” so far as he is 
concerned, explaining in a preliminary chapter—The Problem 
Stated—why he has been obliged to do so. This chapter is 
the most interesting in the book, seeing that it fully exhibits 
Mr. Lunn’s own mind, and it will pay us to confine our at- 
tention thereto. Limitation of space will permit no more than 
a brief summary of Mr. Lunn’s views, but the reader who 
knows his Dean Inge will not fail to observe how the lesser 
light (Mr. Lunn is far inferior to the Dean in this matter ) 
paradoxically illumines the greater, and how both are absorbed 
in the radiance of Kingsley. 

Envisaging the Catholic Church, Mr. Lunn first takes up 
the argument from natural theology, using as his guide in 
this case Father Boedder, S.J., a writer in the Stonyhurst 
Series. He is “reassured” by the proof that God’s being is 
“physically and metaphysically simple;’ his “religious fervor” 
is excited to “white heat” by the distinction between “formally” 
and “eminently,” but he is “discouraged” to learn that “God 
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cannot be properly said to be courageous, in which, at least, 
Father Boedder would seem to have the advantage of him.” 
It is clear, in fact, that to Mr. Lunn the entire subject is a mass 
of word-spinning, and he leads us to infer that there is some- 
thing downright un-English in the logical process of distinc- 
tion, as exemplified therein. That for example, there is any 
importance in the differences between univoce, equivoce and 
analogice, so far as he is concerned, is extremely doubtful ; 
nothing that he says would lead us so to suppose. Passing from 
the field of mere scholastic argument, he points out that some 
of Father Boedder’s conclusions are “contrary to logic and 
common sense,” and he dismisses in a few words two dogmas 
by pointing out that they contradict each other, viz—Divine 
omniscience and human free will. Nothing that Mr. Lunn 
says on this point indicates that he is aware of what has been 
said on it by previous thinkers. He deals with it in bluff down- 
right (English?) fashion, leaving us in doubt which, if either, 
horn of the dilemma he chooses himself to occupy, but rather 
suggesting that he rejects both. Coming to the more comfort- 
able field of history, he invites us to ask ourselves whether it 
is really likely that the Holy Ghost had much to do with some 
papal elections, or with some of the Councils of the Church— 
judging, of course, from appearances. Turning then to the 
“moral argument,” he asks whether a divinely guided Church 
might not have been “expected to proclaim a conception of 
God nobler and more spiritual than any taught outside her 
privileged communion,” whereas in point of fact “it has been 
the Church which has taught an obscene conception of God, 
a conception to which she clung with desperate tenacity until 
forced to modify her teachings by the indignant protest of an 
enlightened world.” (Reference here is to the doctrine of 
Hell, and particularly to what Mr. Lunn seems to believe was 
once, but is no longer, the infallible dogma of the Church on 
“infant damnation.”) The Church (it seems) always claimed 
and still claims the right to persecute. She must do so “be- 
cause she cannot repudiate the past, she dare not admit that 
she has learnt wisdom from the heretic.” Where would be 
her “‘infallibility?”” Yet she has profoundly modified her views 
if one may judge from the recent book, God and the Super- 
natural, the “God” of which bears ‘“‘no recognizable resem- 
blance” to the “God of the mediaeval Church.” Even though 
“conscience and common sense” are revolted “‘by the Church’s 
teachings today on Hell and Purgatory, she has learned some 
sense” from modern thinkers. Mr. Lunn thinks that Christians 
are apt to “forget all that the world owes to unbelief’”—Mon- 
taigne, Bayle, Beccaria and Voltaire, for example—in the 
banishment of such cruel ideas. And he plumply asks—“Can 
we believe that the Church which for centuries taught men to 
worship a devil disguised as God, is really the one infallible 
channel through which the Holy Ghost has revealed to man- 
kind the mind of God? That is the problem which we must 
solve, a problem which is moral rather than intellectual.” 
After this, a disquisition on Biblical inspiration seems anti- 
climatic; it is, nevertheless, worth noting in order to observe 
how simple is Mr. Lunn’s reductio ad absurdum of the Church’s 
position on the matter; he concludes with the reflection that 
“perhaps there would be no merit in faith if Roman Catholic 
teaching never ran counter to common sense.” It was in much 
this spirit that Mr. Lillyvick passed final judgment on the 
French language. Finally comes a brief treatment of papal 
infallibility (in similarly thorough fashion) with a summing 
up as follows:—‘“And so when we have convinced ourselves 
that Roman Catholicism is inconsistent with any rational 


theory of the universe, that it is irreconcilable with the 
less [sic!] voice of history, the very fact that men o 
puted intellectual powers have yielded to the spell o 
would seem to show, not that her creed is after all a tr 
tion to the riddle of the universe, but that the sincere C 
like the sincere believers in most other creeds, have si 
in tapping a source of psychic energy which is not of thi 
however little they may understand the true nature 
source . . . I at least feel that the fascination of R 
men who might on every a priori ground be expected 
miss her claims as absurd, can hardly be explained on 
sumption that Catholicism is nothing but a lie.” And 
Lunn “gives it up”—except for his theory of “psychic | 

Of course, Dean Inge is not guilty of all the erud 
all the sophomoric insolences, and of the almost in 
ignorance of the status quaestionis that our authority on 
Piquet displays—yet, careful analysis of the Dean’s vie 
show that at bottom they differ little from those of Mi 
Both men, like their illustrious prototype, Kingsley, 
that “bluff” downright British dislike and contempt f 
terminology, correct logic, careful distinctions, . meta 
concepts and limiting definitions, which oppose to : 
things the simple summary judgments of “sound commo 
and thus settle the matter. Both men, like Kingsley, 
an unlimited credulity in (and appetite for) anythin 
ever absurd, illogical and inconsistent it may be, whic 
to tell against the Church. All three seem to find no « 
in supposing their fellows (who believe in the Church 
guilty of mental dishonesty of a most revolting kind, 
of mental strabismus in a totally incapacitating degr 
point of fact, this supposition is absolutely characte: 
the Anglo-Saxon Protestant mind, not merely in Engl 
in this country.) The one redeeming thing about it 
those who hold these views seldom synthesize them, are 
fully conscious of them, and seldom translate them in 
logical consequences. Mr. Lunn doubtless, finds no ¢ 
in dining with a Catholic friend, in trusting a Catholic 
or a Catholic doctor or a Catholic plumber—in trea 
short, those whom he really must consider—when he d 
sider—either moral monsters, mental morons or mystic! 
as ordinary human beings. “We are both gentleme 
Mr. Kingsley to the man whom he accused of defendir 
Not thus your Latin “anti-clerical,” whose blasphemy 
fond on a still surviving faith, and who would smile wi 
contempt on the vagaries of Messrs. Kingsley, Inge ar 
—and even on the labors of that indefatigable mediae' 
cist, Mr. G. C. Coulton—knowing that not by such 
reasoning can the ancient enemy be overthrown! 
easily imagine Renan, for example, amusing himsel! 
with Roman Converts, and also Outspoken Essays. 
would better appreciate them for what they are! 

Great indeed are the qualities of the “Anglo-Saxor 
but exact thinking seldom is one of them, where it is a, 
of metaphysics or theology. It would seem as has P 
that there is something essentially “un-English” in thes 
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Contributions of Science to Religion, by Shailer J 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 


HE number and variety of books issuing from ‘ 
which deal with the relations between religion an’ 
at least prove the desire to adjust matters between t' 
important lines of thought, a desire which fifty years af 
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: been thought futile, not to say impossible, of realization, 
t this is largely due to the utter breakdown of the old 
_ of materialism no one can doubt, for, as the editor of this 
: very truly remarks—“the new conception of matters has 
sd the old materialism.” But when one comes to examine 
: attempts at reconciliation one finds them following two 
' different lines. In another article, the writer of this 
xe endeavored to show that the method of attenuation with 
object of bringing religion down to such a minimum as 
ender it acceptable to Father Ronald Knox’s mythical 
ies,” was a process which began possibly near the top of 
toboggan slide, but had only one possible termination for 
+ mot accidentally diverted in their downward course, 
aly, agnosticism if no worse. Further it may be pointed 
that to trim one’s sails—to change the metaphor—before 
is sure of the quarter in which the wind sits, is a very 
sh procedure. Let us consider the case of the so-called 
tical elements. From 1661 when Boyle published his 
tical Chymist until the day of the Curie’s discoveries— 
tday in the history of the science of chemistry—it was 
ved and taught that there were eighty odd substances 
ly and ab origine, different from an unconvertible into, 
another. If any one doubts that statement let him turn 
ie ninth issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica, on which 
wresent writer was brought up, and look up the article by 
< Maxwell on this point, and he will find that very em- 
physicist telling the world that “the formation of a 
cule is an event not belonging to that order of nature in 
1 we live.’ And much more to the same effect. Now all 
time scholastic philosophy was teaching, through the 
ine of matter and form, that these molecules and elements 
so on, were not detached, but all had a common basis 
-inferentially at least—that, as the alchemists believed, 
of them might be changed into another. Now let us 
se—per impossibile—that the doctrine of matter and 
had been a dogma of the Church. It is not and never 
een; but, for reasons which cannot be entered into hic 
inc, it is so wrapped up with theological explanations as 
me within signalling distance of such a position. Sup- 
it had been. Imagine the sighs of “Jones,” unable to 
ow this doctrine and kept out of all religious asso- 
OM its account. Yet all the time scholasticism was 

and science temporarily wrong. A_ lesson surely 
0 prophesy until you know. Let us at least be quite 
that science has come—which does not often happen 
an absolute and irrefutable decision before we begin to 
le our minds as to its relations with theological problems. 
€ book which forms the subject of these considerations 
are a number of articles, making up more than three- 
ls Of its contents, on various scientific topics, all of them 
sting and some of them very valuable. Many of them 

form little summaries of individual blocks of science in 
neyclopedia. Naturally they are uneven and we have 
srought back to quite pleasant recollections of our scien- 
outh by reading one on what is commonly called vitalism. 
We actually find the old crystal theory—dismissed years 
y Quetelet as unthinkable—suggested in spite of the fact 
as Joly has been careful to point out in his highly valu- 
tudy of the subject in his Birth-Time of the World— 
stowth of the crystal is the result of loss of energy: that 
organism the result of gain of energy;” than which there 
irdly be any more fundamental difference. And we are 
led of Buchner’s foolish statement that the “brain secretes 
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thought as the liver does bile,” when we are told that “life is 
one of the properties of protoplasm just as truly as its viscosity 
and specific gravity,” which, in so far as it is anything more 
than a collection of words, holds the same fallacy in the same 
confusion between the extended and the unextended. Viscosity 
and specific gravity, like bile, can be measured and estimated ; 
but neither the entelechy (or whatever other name one likes 
to give it) nor thought. Valuable as many of these articles 
are we confess that we cannot quite see what some of them 
are doing in this galley. The effects of science on agriculture, 
sanitation, medicine are all of them remarkable—no one doubts 
it. But what precisely the religious nexus is does not seem 
clear. Of course there is one thought which runs through the 
book and which, though it is allured to, might have been 
brought out more forcibly and frequently. That profound 
thinker, Professor Driesch, in considering the rival solutions 
of pantheism and theism, especially the blind god—dieu qui 
se fait—of Bergson, makes a great point of the orderliness of 
the world and says—“those who regard the thesis of the theory 
of order as necessary for everything that is or can be, must 
accept theism and are not allowed to speak of ‘dieu qui se fait.’ ” 
Now if science teaches one thing more than another; if indeed 
she does not absolutely repose on the assumed truth of the 
teaching; it is that this is an orderly universe. From which 
Driesch’s conclusion seems to follow with irresistible logic, 
Theism is, he says, “any theory according to which the mani- 
foldness of material reality is predetermined in an immaterial 
way.” ‘That at any rate is a conclusion to which these articles 
point, and needless to say it is a valuable one. 

The remaining portion of the book treats of the other side— 
namely religion, and of that we may at once say that we have 
found in it much to interest and to stimulate thought. We 
do not agree with the writer in seeing any other connection 
between magic and true religion than that of hostility. Magic 
has always been, as Jevons (if we remember aright) puts it, 
the relentless enemy of religion. Religion, as Professor 
Mathews rightly puts it is “the will to conciliate.” Magic 
is a thing of very different character; magic is “the will to 
enforce.” “Do what I want or—Acheronta movbo.” There 
can never have been nor ever will be anything but opposition 
between these two, however much in popular religions they 
get entangled with one another, a result of human weakness. 
Nor do we altogether like his evolutionary treatment of re- 
ligion, though there is much in it which is perfectly accurate 
and very suggestive. But again the modern view, in establish- 
ing which the American School of Ethnologists, notably 
Goldenweiser, Lowie and others, have played so important a 
part, is that the application of this method to anthropological 
questions leads to false conclusions. 

Thus the evolutionary view of marriage, once so popular, 
which began with promiscuity is today abandoned by all, since 
it now seems clear that monogamy was the primitive system. 
Further, the step-ladder from dream to God, constructed by 
Tyler, now has few if any persons who use it. Its fatal flaw, 
like that of some other explanations, is that it postulates an 
initial atheism, or perhaps more accurately, ignorance of God 
—a thing for which there is no kind of proof whatever. 
Finally we are brought to the second method of approaching 
the questions which appear to pend between science and reli- 
gion; one which is diametrically opposed to the attenuation 
plan. Religion—let us take our stand on that footing—has 
its own truths as definite and certain as any which science can 
bring forward—indeed far more so than 99 percent of her 
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hypotheses as opposed to her facts, which latter, do not 
come into count in this matter at all, since no one meddles 
with them. These facts and truths of religion can no more 
be altered nor watered down than the fundamental truths of 
mathematics, let us say. “Jones” may as well ask us to abandon 
the idea that two and two make four, or that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles, as to ask us to 
abandon the idea that Jesus Christ is God, was born of a 
virgin and rose again on the third day. 

Hence we cannot imagine the arrival of any new—and true 
—religion, nor of any new—and true—form of an old reli- 
gion, and can only rub our eyes with astonishment when we 
read Professor Mathews’s statement that there is emerging 
“throughout the world, under different names, it is true, but 
none the less essentially identical, a phase of religion, the 
nucleus of which is that of the teaching of Jesus.”’ Well may 
we rub our eyes, for really we have been under the impression 
that it is now some two thousand years ago since there 
emerged in the world “‘a phase of religion, the nucleus of which 
is that of the teaching of Jesus;” that it has existed ever since 
as the Catholic Church; and today shows a vigor unpossessed 
by any of the bodies which have split off from it. The fact 
is that Protestantism, which Luther planted and Kant watered, 
based on the idea of private judgment, can never be anything 
but subjective, and subjectivism must always lead—in its course 
toward complete and inevitable breakdown—to a nebulosity 
distressing to those who desire to see the truth clearly and 
objectively set forth. “Jones” is greatly to be pitied, poor 
man, but the efforts to relieve that mental indigestion, diag- 
nosed by his describer, are every one of them the plain tokens 
of the approaching death of the system from which they orig- 
inate. Thus there is a nebulosity in the constructive side of 
this book—constructive from the religious point of view, of 
course—which is inherent in its genesis, and while we deplore 
that feature we are none the less grateful for the book itself, 
and for the pleasure which we have had in reading it. 


BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 


The Inquisition by Hoffman Nickerson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


HIS work essayed a very difficult task—to open to the 

modern reader the mind of mediaeval man, so that it may 
be seen how it was and why it was that he set up such an 
institution as the Inquisition and upheld it with such grim 
pertinacity. The answer of old-style history to such queries 
was that it was because mediaeval man was cruel and ignorant, 
but that was simply sticking on a label—not finding an ex- 
planation. Mediaeval man himself supposed that he was act- 
ing with proper severity in intelligent appreciation of social 
needs. The point to be elucidated is how and why he could 
think so, and this is the problem to which Mr. Nickerson has 
addressed his researches. 

Historical work of this character involves labor that is 
peculiarly exacting. To turn out a treatise by compilation and 
arrangement of the bibliographical material, with judgment of 
events by the standards of the present time, has been the usual 
practice of historians, but its results must necessarily be fal- 
lacious. The men of the past had only the information of 
their own times to go upon, and we cannot make even an ap- 
proach to accuracy in our reckoning of their motives unless we 
have sufficient knowledge to put ourselves in their place and 
see things from their point of view. And that means that our 
standard must be their past and not our present. Their be- 


havior can be understood only when viewed from their , 
environment. To get anything like a correct appreciation 
the ideas and experiences which prompted their activities, 
vestigation must take its start well behind them and work 
to their period. Such labor requires large scholarly equipm 
special opportunity, robust mental digestion and unflind 
candor. Mr. Nickerson brought all these qualifications to 
task, which he brought into manageable dimensions by rest: 
ing his account of the Inquisition to its beginnings. Wha 
set out to do was not to give a history of the Inquisition, 
rather an examination of the forces that brought it into b 
and shaped its character, and these were well displayed in 
Albigensian Crusade, whose particulars he studied on its 
of action in southern France with the cordial aid of local 
torians and archeologists. The result is a work of stril 
originality and value, written in such an easy, vital style 
it possesses a fascinating narrative interest. 
The opening chapter gives an account of the state of 
times in which the Inquisition was established. Next co 
a chapter making a clear presentation of the complicated 
tory of the Crusade. The theme naturally brings forward 
consideration the military science of the period and the acc 
of the epoch-making battle of Muret, in which Count Si 
de Montfort routed an army much superior in force to 
own, is a fine work of analysis applied to confused and f 
mentary data. ‘The elucidation of the subject is assisted 
carefully drawn maps. The chapter on the Mendicant Or 
and the Inquisition really makes intelligible the nature 
work of that institution—and that is saying a great deal. 
The author frankly divulges the fact that he was led ton 
his study of the Inquisition by his experience, while a men 
of the New York Legislature, of like tendencies in our 
times. He has therefore appended to his study an epilogu 
Prohibition, in which he exposes its essential nature as an 
terference with politics by sectarian religion. His treatr 
of this hot theme is thorough in character and extensiv 
its range. The work, which was first published in G 
Britain, contains a striking preface contributed by Hi 
Belloc, which is virtually an essay on the present state of 
torical study—a pungent and stimulating statement of the | 


Henry Jones For 


The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics, selected and 
ranged by Lawrence Binyon. New York: The Macm 
Company. $1.75. 

F it “would have increased the material beyond manage 

scope—to have included selections from the poets of 
overseas dominions—to say nothing of America’—it m 
equally well have seemed appropriate to Mr. Binyon to s 
a less ambitious title for his anthology than that of Go 
Treasury of Modern Lyrics. The original Golden Trea 
of 1861 excluded the chief Victorian poets living at the t 
and from its pages all acknowledgment of the existenc 
such a thing as American poetry. 

The narrowed scope of this excellent early volume has 
materially interfered with its acceptance in the United St 
but it seems that the time has come when a sequel, arra 
in the same insular manner, should be questioned over 
especially when the scope of the present volume is seen to 
tain many selections from the British poets living today. | 

The Golden Treasury is considered to be the repertot 
the essential English poetry of our time, and yet one | 
wonder at any other limitation assumed by its British ¢ 
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t poetical excellence, when he can include poetry of a 
y ranging from the best to the very mediocre within his 
al limitation. 

e does not feel that the “certain condescension” is alto- 
- absent from a book that excludes Americans so well 
n in England as Louise Imogen Guiney and Ezra Pound; 
wets of such true quality as Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Robert Frost; and assumes to vindicate such a title as 
n Treasury of Modern Lyrics. 

e interest in poetry and poetical culture in America is 
o little regarded by these easy collectors of home poetry 
re was a list published by C. F. Warren in the London 
eum some thirty-four years ago which might open a 
w for light into not a few literary sanctums in London. 
Warren, in writing of the English versions made of the 
hymn, Dies Irae noted that there had been as many as 
-seven made in England, and ninety-two in America. 
ist during succeeding years would be not the less interest- 
wr comparison. The inference regarding literary culture 
iffusion is direct—regarding original poetry, the indirect 


nce may be left to the reader. Prahias Wared. 


ber and Fields, by Felix Isman. New York: Boni and 
ght. $3.50. 


LE story of Weber and Fields, “born in the ghetto, raised 
in the slums” and risen through the sheer merit of their 
mance to a topmost place in the story of music hall 
ca, brings back many pleasant memories of the ’seventies 
ighties in New York. 

vas a distinguished period in theatrical life: the headlines 
jusy with such names as Fanny Davenport, Charles Cogh- 
lara Morris, Lotta Crabtree, Dion Boucicault, Lawrence 
t, and Edwin Booth. Harrigan and Hart and Tony 
‘were the most famous dispensers of merriment in these 
fore Giroflé-Girofla, Wang, Erminie and Robin Hood 
repared the way for modern burlesque as we know it 
The stage was rich in personalities of all kinds. P. T. 
m was industrious in finding and manufacturing the 
y Horses of the Rockies, the Zip the What-Is-Its, the 
d ladies, the Jo-Jo-s and the India-Rubber-Men. 

- of such a world emerged Weber and Fields, and Mr. 
$ book is very valuable to a student of the stage in the 
ous references to the leading theatrical figures of these 
ed days. It must be confessed that many of the Weber- 
i. humors do not carry so well across the printed lines 
r the footlights—their inimitable personalities are sadly 
g, so that these texts are not a fair presentment of the 
ne acts. It is interesting however, to read that “the 
cal custard pie thrown on any stage” was merely a sub- 
for a glass of wine hurled by the heroine in Con Curers 
lesque on The Conquerors.) In another scene, De Wolfe 
T is introduced as a Wall Street magnate. 

hat is a magnate?” Lew asked. 

mething that eats holes in cheeses,” Joe explained. 

S€ were considered broad humors in that older time, 
thoroughly theatric, more human, cleaner and individual 
ur diluted absurdities of today. It was a great period in 
inds of folk now in their fifties and sixties—who will 
ber, however, the sighs their own predecessors used to 
over the Kembles, Forests, Boroughs and McCulloughs 
ill older age, 


Pec! 


BRIEFER MENTION 


El Marquesito de Arenales, by Santiago Montoto. Sevilla, 
Spain. 


Many writers have essayed to tell of the delights and dark 
shadows of Andalusian life, but it still remained for Mr. 
Santiago Montoto, a native Sevillano of the old stock, to pre- 
sent us with a charming novel of the manners and customs of 
his exquisite home city. The miniature quality of life in the 
Andalusian capital will strike the reader from the start: the 
sun and the fiesta, the daily romance and the peculiar simple 
elegance of aristocratic character bring back tears of memory 
to the eyes that have lingered on the scene of these lovely old 
parks and storied streets and towers. The familiar names, the 
trembling little street-songs, the local references, are all the 
work of a connoisseur of Seville and her poetry. The novel 
is evidently the first work in fiction of a hand that is expert 
in other literary forms. It reveals real gifts for success in this 
genre and in itself it represents already an actual achievement 
with the promise of broader, greater effects for the future. In 
the mass of Spanish publications that begin to reach us through 
the translator it is too sad that we do not find more often 
such refined and noble expression of life in Spain as that we 
can gather from Mr. Montoto’s excellent Marquesito de Are- 
nales. 


Safeguarding Children’s Nerves, by James J. Walsh and 
John A. Foote. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippencott Company. 
$2.00. 


Tue fine public service of Dr. Foote and Dr. Walsh in 
awakening our people to the inherent dangers of neglected 
nerves, especially in children, has called for a commendation 
from Herbert Hoover and from all who are interested in the 
problem of education in its connection with hygiene. The pre- 
valence among the well-educated of that old-fashioned hysteria, 
which in war-time gained the name of shell shock, was some- 
thing of a surprise to medical observers who were at the same 
time so well impressed by the strength and fitness in a physical 
way shown in the same great crisis. It left the lesson on the 
mind of the physician that there was a branch of his profession 
that had been somewhat neglected in his studies and practice. 
In the pages of Safeguarding Children’s Nerves, are to be found 
discussions on the spoiled, misunderstood and different. chil- 
dren, backward children and defective children. The authors 
have remembered Francis Thompson’s phrase—“It is so tiring 
to stoop to the child, so much easier to lift the child up to 
you,” and make a general protest against the forcing and 
destruction of childhood that is involved in all too many systems 
of education. 


God Within Us, by Raoul Plus. Translated by Edith 
Cowell. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 


Miss COWELL has done into excellent English a really 
valuable book on the soul in its intimacy with God, by Father 
Raoul Plus, the French Jesuit, under the title of God Within 
Us. This work in its French original has received the com- 
mendations of the spiritual experts, and its highly practical 
character may be estimated in the little chapters that describe 


the history of soul-conquest in God under the three stages:— 
Myself Alone, He and I, and He Alone. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. LAMB. 


“JT am going to Chicago,” remarked Dr. Angelicus, defin- 
itively to a startled group about the fireplace. 

“Why Chicago?” asked the Editor, who was the first to 
recover his aplomb. ‘“The Inauguration is to be held in Wash- 
ington, as usual, I understand.” 


“T’m not going to the Inauguration,” replied Angelicus. “It 
is Chicago that calls me—Chicago!” i 
Silence followed the extraordinary statement. A silence 


which Dr. Angelicus felt called upon to relieve: 

“The newspapers announce,” he said, “that a male charm 
school with weekly marriage classes devoted to the study of 
love, courtship and wedded bliss, is the latest addition to the 
night course curriculum of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. The 
enrollment numbers upwards of a hundred marriage can- 
didates, ranging from flaming youth to bald-pated middle-age. 
Dr. John H. Williams, Chicago pastor, is in charge of the 
connubial felicity class. It is up to the ladies to do the pro- 
posing, Dr. Williams believes. He thinks men are becoming 
too dull and selfish to be sufficiently alluring during courtship. 
“The man is usually so callous and impersonal during courtship 
that the girl wonders what he’ll be after marriage,’ the pastor 
declared in one of his lectures. ‘Women are not to be blamed 
if they are afraid to take the risk of marriage.’ Some of us 
must look into this question before we trust ourselves again in 
public society. I leave today on the Twentieth Century: you 
will not see me until I return with the new Tables of the Law.” 

“Would you become our Veiled Prophet, Doctor?” asked 
Miss Anonymuncule, persistently mystical in her interpreta- 
tions. 

“T shall wash the coal-dust from my face before leaving the 
parlor-car,” said the simple old gentleman, ignoring her Script- 
ural allusion. 

“But you will bring us the message clear and un-Bowdlerized 
from the felicity class, I hope,” added Primus Criticus, winding 
his finger through his heavy watch-chain. ‘You have hardly 
time to prepare your luggage if you would catch the train.” 

“My luggage is my walking stick,” declared Angelicus al- 
most peevishly. “The hotel supplies my bathrobe and slippers 
as well as the hot water. Let me have a copy of The Com- 
monweal to take with me into the club-car. I trust I shall 
arrive before the dancing begins at the Felicity Class, as I 
have a few extracts from Plato that I wish to interpret for 
them.” 

“Bon voyage, Doctor,” cried several voices, as ‘Titivillus 
appeared at the door with the Doctor’s soft black sombrero and 
walking stick of black-thorn— 

“Hasta luego,’ he grumbled as he hurried forth. 


® B & 


“T think I shall take up religion,” yawned Hereticus, who 
prides himself on being an experimental explorer of all that 
life has to offer. 

“And why?” we inquired, dropping the Saturday editions 
of the Argus and the Booster and gazing curiously on our 
fellow club member. 

“For a new thrill,” he replied. “I have tried everything 
else—art, intellectualism, adventure, politics and pleasure. ‘To- 
morrow, for a change, I think I shall go to church.” 

“What church?” 


“T don’t know as yet. If you will be so good as to hand me 


over the Argus, I shall be able to determine that in a mom 

He took the Argus from my hand, starting to turn the p 

“Ah, here we are—Religious Notices. And what hay, 
below? Eh—what?”—Hereticus registered profoundest a 
ishment—‘Here’s the Church of the Profitable Hour— 
Thought—Dr. Henry Hiccup preaching—In Tune | 
Deity; or Harmonic Relations That $pell $fucce$$—H-m-m 

“I beg your pardon,” Criticus interrupted, “aren’t yo 
the financial page?” 

“No, not at all. I’m under the Religious Noti 
R—E—L—I—G—I—O—U—S—can’t mistake that, 
you? But maybe the make-up man made an error . 
Well, we'll try again. Here’s the Church of the §j 
Science—Longevity and Obedience—Can One Live to Be 
Merely by Obeying One’s Parents? Does God Really \ 
Us to Die? Rejuvenation Through Faith and Good Wi 
How to Live Past the Century Mark by Keeping in * 
with the Infinite and Drinking Butter Milk.” . 

“Who is the preacher?” somebody inquired—“the Reye 
Kernarr MacFaddey?” 

“Tt doesn’t say. But I’ll be hanged if I’ll go there tomor 
When I go to church, I want to go to Church! . . . J 
well, here’s something that sounds like it—vVespers! . 
But goodness me, it says Literary Vespers—at the _ 
Biltmore—Readings from Browning—Oscar Wilde’s De 
fundis—Interpretative Dancing!” 

Again taking up his paper, Hereticus answered himsel 
reading in a loud monotone each of the ecclesiastical adve: 
ments as they met his eye. ‘Church of the Reincarnati 
Morning Services at the Folies-Bergéres—Coloratura Sop 
Solo—Dr. Freud Browbeater will lecture on The Mena 
in Me; or Wild Animals I Have Been . . . Reve 
Simeon Dollahbil—at the Blue Room of the Bullmore— 
High Finance; or Why Should God Be on the Outs 
Mammon? ... Chapel of the Leaping Table Su 
Seance at the Pink Room of the Plutocracy. Lord North 
on The Journalism of the Spheres, or Some Scrubwom 
Have not Haunted . . . Everybody’s Chapel—Special 
mon Program—America and the Balkans—Dr. Must 
Feda of the Turkish Embassy; Safety Week and Civie V 
—Alderman Horatio Windcoop; The Race of Life, 
Panurmi Ray . . . Acrobats—Sacred Dancing—Holy 
tures from Hollywood—Refreshments! . . « Watemey 
everywhere,” (Friend Hereticus threw up ia hands in 
gust) “and not a drop to drink!” Ads. of religion everyw 
but never a place to worship! 
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POLITICAL MODERNISM 


dE Sixty-ninth Congress, from the party view- 
yoint, has come into being under clearing skies. 
Senate is provided with a President not of its 
naking, and is spared thereby the contention that 
have arisen had it been obliged to select one of 
m members for that exalted post. The majority 
of the House, numerous enough to rough-hew 
will the destiny of that body for the next two 
has chosen the next speaker without stirring any 
¢ partisan rancor that has muddied the current 
domestic affairs in the recent past. The new 
of party control and management seems to be 
ing, to the satisfaction, no doubt, of Senator 
worth and Senator Underwood and many of 
conservative colleagues, as it would have been 
€ satisfaction of Senator Penrose and Senator 
e and “Uncle Joe” Cannon, had they been there 
- it. 

t there is a fleck on the otherwise unclouded hori- 
In their moment of triumph the advocates of 
government—or government by party—have by 
Own confession of faith been forced to admit 
hey have a schism on their hands. They have 


put the stamp of heresy upon the little group of Pro- 
gressives who defied fate once too often by supporting 
the candidacy of Mr. LaFollette and have thrust them 
out of the fold. 

The interesting fact is not that there is a schism— 
its existence has been apparent ever since the memor- 
able revolt in the House which clipped the wings of 
the speakership when “Cannonism” sat upon the 
throne— but that party orthodoxy has revived to such 
an extent that the heretical label has been affixed to 
the wandering and defiant party lambs. After years 
of indecision and uncertainty, the dominant party has 
at last mustered courage enough to put its heel upon 
the neck of the political modernists and declare them 
excommunicate, which means that they are not to 
share in the largess, by way of committee assignments, 
that comes to the faithful worker within the fold. 
Whether this be reaction or a return to the ways of 
wisdom, it is an important step. 

By what authority has this been done? What party 
dogmas have the recalcitrants rejected? That is diffi- 
cult to say. Because they were for Mr. LaFollette 
it may be assumed that they were against Mr. Cool- 
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idge. But if opposition to the policies of the President 
were an earmark of unorthodoxy, three-fourths of the 
party membership in the House and Senate would 
stand condemned. They did not subscribe to 1¢ 
Cleveland platform of the Republicans; they devised 
one of their own. But party platforms, however 
useful a purpose they serve in a campaign, have rarely, 
if ever, been invoked as a confession of political faith. 
Even Presidents have been known to treat them lightly. 
If there is anything in a name, only a technical charge 
can be made to lie against them, for the Republicans 
among them insist that they are more Republican than 
those who are taking it upon themselves to wield the 
traditional party authority. 

Senator LaFollette is a Republican according to the 
Wisconsin standard. Senator Hiram Johnson styles 
himself Progressive as well as Republican, and re- 
mains within the fold. Senator Ladd, on the contrary 
has been thrust out, though he has reminded his per- 
secutors that the people of his state elected him as a 
Republican. Who is to be the judge of his orthodoxy, 
the people or, to use a term almost obsolete, the 
bosses? 

All this is perplexing to one of an inquiring and 
logical mind. There is a strong suspicion, tinged with 
apprehension, among the “regulars” now clothed in 
the garments of the just, that they have not heard the 
last of it. They have declared a heresy, but they are 
not sure that they have not, by the same act, invested 
the outcasts with a halo of martyrdom to a cause 
which extends far beyond the limits of the Sixty-ninth 
or any other Congress. 

The parallel between political and religious mode:n- 
ism is too close to be comforting to those who have 
declared a party heresy without taking the trouble to 
point to the violated dogma to sanction their decision. 
The progressive idea is that the people who constitute 
the party shall be the arbiters of orthodoxy. Rightly 
or wrongly, the ‘regulars’? have assumed that the 
right to discriminate reposes in the party caucus—a 
position stoutly maintained by the late Senator Pen- 
rose, who was anathematized for it when progressiv- 
ism was a popular shibboleth. 

If the “regulars” are right in their philosophy, they 
have arrived at their decision rather late. The pro- 
gressive idea has already been crystallized in the con- 
stitutional amendment which prescribes that Senators 
shall be elected by the people. There is a disturbing 
echo of this fundamental canon in Senator Ladd’s re- 
minder. The dominant party might thunder its de- 
crees, but the people have it in their power to continue 
to elect Republican Senators and Members of the 
House of their own making. 

A similar reform has been effected in the House. 
Mr. Longworth will be Speaker, but he will not wield 
the authority possessed by Speaker Cannon or by 
“Czar” Reed. The caucus might shut the door upon 
the recalcitrants, but the business of the House is now 


done on the floor and not in the Speaker’s pr 
ofice. To that extent the decree of the caucus ap) 
to be a somewhat empty fulmination. 

The question is not one for the Republican 
to answer any more than it is one to be threshe 
by the Sixty-ninth Congress. The Democrats 
their modernists. The most conspicuous of them, 
side Congress, is probably William Jennings B 
who obviously does not take his religion as he 
his politics. There are others. Senator Norris, 
of the most advanced exponents, carried the tl 
to the extreme when he announced that he wou! 
“progressive” or “regular” as the people of Neb: 
decided. The idea that only popular approval 
a thing right and, conversely, that popular disapp: 
makes a thing wrong, permeated the ranks even 0 
“regulars.” 

The result was confusing. Republicans on one 
of a question were as right, according to this stan 
as Republicans who were on the other side. Wisc 
and North Dakota thought differently from New’ 
and Pennsylvania. 

Now, we are led to believe, all this is to be char 
The party is to have the whip hand and is to sep: 
the sheep from the goats. Politics as well as rel 
is to put its house in order. Modernism is to b 
tirpated—perhaps. The Sixty-ninth Congress n 
give us the answer. 

That what the answer will be is far from being 
ordained is already indicated. Despite. the cle: 
skies under which the Sixty-ninth Congress has ¢ 
into being, this clearing may be merely the passin 
of old storm clouds rather than a premanent se 
in of fine political weather. Tempests may be b 
ing. The refusal to confirm the President’s app 
ment of Mr. Charles B. Warren as Attorney-Ger 
—the first rejection of a Cabinet officer since 1 
according to the New York Times—shows that 
President has not that free hand on even the exect 
side of government which has been rather optin 
cally taken for granted. The remarks of Sen 
Borah, in opposing the disciplinary measures meted 
to the insurgents, to the effect that the Repub! 
party leaders would make a very grave mistak 
considering the last election to be a mandate f 
the people to do as they please, should be pond 
thoughtfully. Senator Borah said that the elec 
was a victory for President Coolidge rather th: 
party triumph. It may have some elements ¢ 
Parthian victory if the split between the regulars 
the insurgents should grow into more serious pro 
tions. According to the Washington correspon 
of the New York World, the new Senate, in partict 
has started its work with a greater display of in 
gency than did its predecessor. This may be a part 
opinion but it accords with the more philosopl 
views of detached observers of the great governme 
drama at Washington. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


\M yet ignorant of exactly what Bolshevism is,” 
leclares Gandhi in his published refusal of aid 
Moscow, “but I do know that in so far as it is 
|on violence and the denial of God it repels me.” 
highly important that Gandhi and all others in 
st against any particular form of government, or 
st domination in their national affairs by any 
government, should know exactly what Bolshev- 
, for those who guide the spread of Bolshevism, 
not only with agitators and reformers, but on 
always for their own ends. Bolshevism is not 
arily based on violence and the denial of God. 
evism is not necessarily—as is so often said and 
ted—war on religion. Bolshevism is war on 
-not denial. Violence, war on religion, are 
ds; means to an end, which can be abated, 
ided or disguised according to the needs and 
tages of the moment. That is the fundamental 
vhich has not yet been fully grasped even by 
any alert and conscientious observers of Russian 
‘Whose writings are accepted as authoritative. 
| defect of our news service that the most recent 
er on the spot is always the final authority. One 
suggest to Gandhi—and to American sympath- 
with Bolshevism—a careful study of the teach- 
nd methods of the Bolshevist schools of Applied 
utionary Science. We would also call their 
| attention to Dr. von Galen’s article in this 
t of The Commonweal. 


DING the arrival in this country of the report 
by the ten members of the British Labor party 


who recently visited Russia, the comments of the Brit- 
ish press, as of course was only to be expected, range 
from approval to outraged denunciation. As always, 
in such cases, all depends upon the point of view of 
the paper considering the report. The Labor dele- 
gates went to Russia to investigate conditions in gen- 
eral there, and allowed themselves six weeks for the 
task. In connection with the article we print in this 
number, written by Dr. von Galen, it may be interest- 
ing to our readers to read the editorial views of the 
London Universe, a Catholic weekly newspaper. The 
Universe does not comment on the strictly political 
and economic issues dealt with in the report, but draws 
attention to certain points which even more directly 
concern religion and morals. “It is significant to note,” 
says the Universe, “that the delegates went to Russia 
with the manifest predisposition to find all the good 
they could in its present condition, and to put the most 
benignant interpretation possible on what they saw. 
When, therefore, they report damaging facts, their 
report is the more significant.” 


GETEFUNTVERSE: continnes—“"Now, on the custion 
of sexual morality the delegates report that in Russia 
today ‘marriage is a contract by which both parties 
are equally bound or free by mutual consent at all 
times.’ And further, this ‘new outlook’ is ‘undoubtedly 
tending to destroy what is known in this country as 
family life. The units will scatter, and often forget 
whence they came.’ ‘There is very little family life.’ 
‘Leningrad . . . is the only town in Russia where a 
whole flat is obtainable for one family.’ Also, ‘the 
workers and peasants are advised to restrict their 
families within the limits of reason,’ and the context 
plainly implies that this restriction is to be by artificial 
means. ‘hese admissions might be left to speak for 
themselves, but that the Labor delegates allege that 
immorality is ‘probably less than formerly,’ and adduce 
as evidence the fact that ‘prostitution has been made 
illegal.’ We must confess to some amazement at such 
a ratiocination. The marriage bond having been abol- 
ished, an evil apt to rise incidentally where that bond 
is maintained ceases to exist as a separate evil! One 
might as well boast of legislation that should allow 
every man to take his neighbor’s goods, on the ground 
that under its beneficent sway professional thieving 
would be a thing of the past.” 


a4 

THE Labor delegates have something to say, too, 
about religious liberty. ‘There appears to have been 
no persecution of the clergy as such,’ but clergy who 
‘took political action against the state’ have been 
treated ‘as any other political agitators.’ This stand- 
ing excuse of the religious persecutor should deceive 
no one. And when we read that there is full religious 
toleration in Russia, we begin to ask ourselves what is 
the meaning of words. In view of the habit of mind 
this report seems to indicate, one is grateful for the 
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assurance recently attributed to Mr. Clynes that it is 
about as correct to describe Communism as the left 
wing of Labor as it would be to describe atheism as 
the left wing of the Christian Church.” 


I F not exactly the hero of the Inauguration ceremon- 
ies at Washington, General Dawes is at least the out- 
standing figure of the occasion. He made a speech, 
too, and almost everybody read it while everybody 
talked about it. The odd thing is that while many 
critics censured him and it, nobody has accused him of 
telling anything but the truth. Several have pro- 
nounced his remarks to be in bad taste and Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah expressed the opinion that they 
would defeat their own purpose, making reform of 
Senate procedure more difficult than it would be if he 
had kept silence. There is a certain naiveté about 
such comments which is refreshing in these callous 
days. The spectacle of the United States Senate sulk- 
ing over a frank and friendly word of admonition is 
amusing if not inspiring. 


ONE is moved, at any rate, to ask what is bad taste. 
Is it a shocking solecism for an earnest man who sees 
an evil crying out for reform, to point it out to those 
who are responsible for it and who have the power of 
reform in their own hands? Does senatorial courtesy 
always mean hiding the senatorial head in a bag, so 
that the estimate which the country at large places on 
senatorial vagaries may not bring blushes to the coy 
cheeks of Senators or qualms to their tender con- 
sciences? Perhaps the most conspicuous bad taste 
about the incident is that which the senatorial resist- 
ance to warning and the appeal for better ways leaves 
on the mental palates of a public, already somewhat 
tired of the flavor of senatorial cookery. 


PERHAPS there never was a more opportune con- 
juncture for General Dawes’s lecture on waste of time 
than the first assembling of the Senate after the com- 
pensation of the members of that august body had 
been raised by what the irreverent call a salary grab. 
If the time of the Senators is worth more money, the 
people may surely expect to get more benefit from what 
they are buying at enhanced price. Assuredly the do- 
ings of the closing days of the late session did not 
point to any such result. Indeed the outcome of the 
voting on bills is particularly offensive, because it was 
so much a matter of mere waste of time. Scores of 
good bills which passed one house of the Congress did 
not become law because there was not time to put them 
to vote in the other. ‘There was no opposition to 
them; many of them ought to have been passed, but 
so much time was wasted that the underpaid statesmen 
never reached them. 


AS for the “filibuster” system which was the cause 
of so much expenditure of time in the Senate, the great 


majority of the public regarded it as a waste of 
and power and worse. If there were clear majo 
for measures, if they could be brought to a rel] 
and their passage could be prevented only by ta 
them to death, their defeat in that fashion was 
short of a crime against democracy and the y 
theory of representative government. There 
times when in parliamentary conflict as in physical 
any means and almost any sacrifice may be justifi 
uphold a vital cause or prevent a disaster. H, 
anyone today withholds a tribute of respect anc 
miration from Parnell and the band of “obstruc 
ists’ who fought the grievances of Ireland int 
front of British political warfare. But theirs y 
desperate case. The methods which they adopte 
wholly unsuited to the ordinary conduct of legis! 
on political and economic issues in which only d 
ences of opinion and not sacred principles and nat 
existence are at stake. For a man or a handf 
men to neutralize the desires of a large majori 
a representative assembly, is the moral equivale: 
forcible insurrection. It is the substitution of the 
of the few for the judgment of the many and 
utterly irreconcilable with the idea of a free cou 
governed by laws which are the expression of 
popular will. 


Dr may be remarked that since the Constitution 
amended so as to provide for the popular electic 
Senators, the body as a whole has not improve 
eficiency or risen in the public esteem. Former 
did things; it made the laws, to a large extent. } 
the members seem to be busy, chiefly, listening tc 
murmurs which the breezes of popular instal 
create. One thing seems pretty certain: the Se 
will have to mend its ways and make a new ret 
It will have to do so at an early day. In spit 
Senator Smoot’s pessimism, it will not be surpr 
if General Dawes’s talk proves to be a starting | 
nor if the Vice-President makes good his word 
helping considerably. Some of the excitables flo 
to the Senate galleries on March 5, in the exp 
tion of a row. That was nonsense. General D 
will keep “Hell and Maria” out of the controy 
and the Senators will be slow to stimulate him to 
more-displays of bad taste. But when or if a net 
tack of senatorial cunctation again stirs up strong 
ing inside and outside the chamber, the presiding 0 
will no doubt be found adding his not inconsidei 
natural powers to those of his office to create hei 
motion. On the whole, it would seem a good 3 
stake the traditional red apple on the General r 
than on old senatorial courtesy. 


ARE newspapers—and out of their own ae 
to be classified as the carriers of mental disease ge! 
The New York World, in its issue for Sunday, M! 
8, publishes an article which suggests the ques 
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article covers nearly a page. It is headed—‘‘Four 
igs of the Sick Follow ‘Merciful Murder’ in 
.” Early in February, the article goes on to 
2, a young Polish actress in Paris was acquitted 
jury for the slaying of her fiancé, a novelist, who 
dying of cancer. The news of this incident was 
lcast through the press with all its morbid de- 
There followed quickly, in this country, France, 
England four other cases of men and women 
x relatives ‘‘out of pity,” in some instances com- 
ig or attempting suicide as well. The World 
Ul these cases, and then publishes a long article 
uing—"Is suicide justifiable under any circum- 
ss?’ And—the corollary question—‘Is it ever 
sible to slay a fellow mortal whose days or hours 
anifestly numbered, or whose continued existence 
agony sharp as death? In Christendom, at 
the mass verdict has always been a ‘no.’ Re- 
, five persons have had the hardihood and des- 
on to disagree with the mass verdict about man- 


-d death.” 


IN the World retells, with much detail, the five 
as examples of “‘the emotional wave of killing,” 
“the fashion,” by the young actress who started 
aye” —the wave itself being carried on its deadly 
n by the daily press. The answer of “Christen- 
to the question whether murder is “‘justifiable” 
committed under the circumstances described is 
tily disposed of by the writer in the World. 
whole question,” he says, “‘of course, is a very 
one. It had to come up as soon as common 
ice of the tenets of Christianity had surrounded 
life with a sanctity attached to the lives of no 
imimals. ‘To men of mystic or obedient minds 
enets may have closed the debate once for all. 
ere always have been iconoclastic minds as well 
‘al minds troubled by such contradictions as the 
less with which Christian warriors sought each 

sacred lives in battle while Christian priests 
ed divine favor—the relish with which Christ- 
ges and juries doomed Christian men and 
$s to violent death for penal offenses.” 


Test of the article is given up to quoting the 
al given to the ideas of euthanasia by various 
jals—by Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dyna- 
he Italian statesman, Signor Crispi, and Dr. 
S. Payne of Columbia University, who not 
inks that incurable patients should be killed, but 
lefective infants.” If the “fashion” spreads, 
he wave of emotional killing’ extends itself 
ther, what is the responsibility of great news- 
which so contemptuously treat the Christian 
f so serious a subject and fill their columns with 
iggestive statements as those made by Dr. 


Mr. Emory H. Buckner, the new Federal District- 
Attorney in these parts, has made an appeal to “the 
man in the street,” to help him get such evidence 
against the jazz palaces of New York as will enable 
him to put the padlock on them: that is to close up the 
buildings for a year or so whenever it can be shown 
that liquor was sold in them. To make his request 
tempting, he promises all kinds of secrecy as well as 
other facilities to the informers. They will not have 
to taste the horrid stuff they detect; they need not 
go to Mr. Buckner’s office, and so far as is possible 
their identity and their reports will not be made 
public. 


Ir would seem that this proposition, as a whole, is 
subject to two or three slight objections. It is con- 
trary to public policy; it is immoral; it has next to no 
prospects of success. It is contrary to public policy 
because the whole structure of society is broken down 
by a system that undermines confidence between man 
and man and makes everyone view his neighbor with 
suspicion and fear. It puts a premium on general 
malevolence and personal spite. ~ In countries where 
a similar system is practised from motives of much 
higher import, such as the safety of a government or 
its ruler, it has always proven a deathblow to character 
and a gushing source of injustice and oppression. 
Those who are familiar with the social history of 
Russia under the Czars or of Central or South Ameri- 
can states under some of their dictators, will need no 
further exemplification of the perils which are in- 
volved. 


Mr. Buckner’s proffers of “confidential” treatment 
to spies put the crowning danger into the scheme. 
How grossly immoral it is that citizens should be asked 
to do a work to the injury of their neighbors—even 
their erring neighbors—for which they are ashamed 
to take the responsibility in the full light of day. But 
just here is the factor that makes certain the failure of 
the plan. There is not meanness enough in American 
citizenship to make it numerously successful. It only 
appeals to persons of inferior sense of personal recti- 
tude and, fortunately, they are in a very small 
minority. 


Ir is needless to say that the merits neither of Pro- 
hibition nor of the Draconic clause of the enforcement 
law which establishes the “padlock” penalty is involved 
in the regrettable nature of Mr. Buckner’s idea of 
enforcement. There are well recognized ways of car- 
rying out the law—dquite a sufficiency of them. But 
Mr. Buckner is new and ambitious, and has not had 
time to think things over. By the way, we note with 
satisfaction that he became a total abstainer at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of January 26, the day on 
which he was proposed for his present office. No 
zealot like the convert! 
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OUR COLLEGES—BEFORE 
AND AFTER 


EFECTS in the methods of our colleges were dis- 

cussed by the Department of Superintendents of 
the National Education Association at its recent ses- 
sion in Cincinnati.. The complaints had reference| 
chiefly to entrance requirements and their lack at once 
of standardization and flexibility. ‘The criticism was 
made largely from the point of view of the public 
high schools, which were described by one of the 
speakers as “‘the fullest response yet given to dem- 
ocracy’s demand for democratic education.” 

The issue is not a new one. On the college side it 
often takes the form of a charge that the majority of 
candidates for matriculation nowadays are unfit. One 
of the speakers, Mr. Frank D. Boynton, of Ithaca, 
New York, thought the difficulty lay in the enormous 
diversity in entrance requirements in different institu- 
tions and the insistence in many cases upon mere techni- 
calities, and trivialities in the exclusion of applicants. 
He said this was the experience of school men in every 
state. 

Hundreds of youths are tragically affected. In 
the last four years, nine colleges of which he knew re- 
fused admission to 7,843 students. 

Mr. Boynton very rightly thought that this was a 
serious condition, calling for reform. The require- 
ments for college matriculation should be approxi- 
mated by the colleges with special requirements only 
in cases where special fields of study are to be pursued. 
Thus, the work of preparation would be easier and 
the outcome less of a discouraging gamble. He also 
thought that some means might be found of selecting 
men for character and mind as well as on the basis 
of mere attainment. This is an old but somewhat 
hopeless proposition. It is too indefinite and too 
vague to work. 

No doubt, there is here a weak spot in American 
colleges or the general run of them but it is not the 
most notable fault of our higher education, broadly 
speaking. ‘The great defect of the colleges is that 
they teach rather than educate and that the general 
run of them totally fail to create a love of learning or 
an enthusiasm for the higher life. They turn out 
successful lawyers and doctors, able engineers and 
good business men. ‘Their graduates are admirably 
fitted for the battle of life from the hustling, material 
point of view. But that they have so far developed 
or are now developing a national inclination to the 
higher planes of thought, a love of letters or a taste 
for art, it is idle to pretend. 

It is true that there are men in the country, numbers 
of them, who are devoted to the higher things of life 
and devote their leisure to them. It is also, probably, 
true that more of the enthusiastic impulse toward the 
higher ranges of thought and study, is to be found 


among those following scientific pursuits than j 
ordinary walks of life. But the need we would in 
is not of specialists, or even specialists feryid 
spired. 

The thing the country needs, that the age 
is a high pitched culture among college m 
large, especially of the abstract things, the spi 
things for their own sake and not for the mon 
the glory that is to be made out of them as prz 
pursuits. 

This need is at once a national and an indi 
one. The elevation of our standards of thoug! 
enjoyment, of success, the lifting of our religious i 
of our politics, even our business to a higher 
depends on the development in the public mind < 
conviction that there is some aim worth pursui 
this world other than just “getting there.” It ; 
an exaggeration to say that a great thought, a 
impulse may be of more value than a great inyei 
but it would be Utopian to hope for any wide 1 
nition of the proposition as a truth today. | 
colleges were doing their whole duty, would it 
difficult ? : 

As for the individual, the average man’s hind 
seems to be that the work to which he has de 
himself while a student was so much work, w 
much a part of his ‘“‘career,” so much of a piece 
the toil by which he hopes to make his way mate 
through life, that there is in it for him no recoll 
of beauty or emollience or uplift above the daily 
and squalors. He has carried away no joy i 
humanities and no stimulus in the sciences. A po 
an effeminate trifle, history is a grind, mathemati 
brain fag, philosophy is bathos and science is Ed 
job. So the man has no resource in himself or | 
academic equipment, and when the daily routine 
his brain he has only the golf course or jazz, ther 
car or the big show to furnish relief and r 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, a terrible heresy; but if the col. 
when they let their young men in, tried less to 
their heads with mere utilities and more to open 
eyes and their souls to the great world that exist 
all just a little way above ground level, they wov 
doing a real service not only to their students as 
viduals but to the country as a whole and to the 
of democracy—a democracy of thought and : 
Nor need the effort be confined to the universitie 
colleges; nor the principle to those who can 
their advantages. In the high schools, even i 
grammar and primary schools, the practical fat 
being too practical is all too characteristic. It ' 
fault of most up-to-date methods in American tr? 
of the young. 

The motto of all who have influence in any § 
of the system should be to educate more 
though, in order to do so, it were necessary t0: 
less. | 
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“AFTER LENINE, WHAT ?” 


By AUGUSTINE von GALEN 


Rev. Augustine Count von Galen, O.S.B., the writer 
ollowing article, is the Director of the Catholic Union, 
rnational association which aims to bring back to the 
¢ Church the people of Russia and the Near East. The 
> Union has the approbation of the Holy See and the 
of many members of the College of Cardinals and of 
ops and bishops throughout America and Europe. The 
was formed in Austria two years ago. Dr. von Galen 
in the United States promoting interest in the far- 
t plans of the association.—T he Editors.) 


FIER LENINE, WHAT?” is the title of a 
brilliant series of articles contributed to the 
Saturday Evening Post recently by Isaac Mar- 
He describes Russian conditions admirably. 
icular interest is his chapter devoted to religion, 
h he says, under the caption—War on Religion: 
ry schoo] is a nest of atheism. The ban extends 
home as well. A parent, assuming that he is 
te enough to keep his children under his own 
prohibited from providing them with spiritual 
ion under penalty of one year imprisonment 
_ discovered.—Religious instruction to children 
rs, whether in state or private educational in- 
ns, is prohibited, with drastic penalties for in- 
is. These measures not only apply to the Rus- 
thodox Church but to all creeds including the 
the Mohammedan and the Buddhist—Thus 
the real menaces to the sacrilegious purpose of 
ism is the unshakable thing which is human 
The war on religion will fail because it seeks 
ite the very fundamentals of life, which are 
id character.” 
ind the answer to Marcossen’s question in a 
ditorial in The Commonweal in which Dean 
quoted as having said: “Should Bolshevism 
hreaten world stability, Catholicism would be- 
€ inevitable rallying point of all the forces that 
Bolshevism.” (Atlantic Monthly, February, 


evism is no longer threatening world stability, 
ready at the work of undermining it. It is 
capitalizing all forms of discontent. It is 
ng the forces of hatred. To the yellow races 
eld out the vision of a distracted Caucasian 
It is coalescing every malignant energy that 
Ous mind of man can generate. Nations are 
against nations, races against races, until they 
/up a religion for the world, which is envy— 
} idolatry. 

> article quoted, Dean Inge seems to have been 
istic in his comments upon the Catholic Church 
y. And yet he, the gloomy prophet of destruc- 
his own Protestant communion, seems merely 


to be angry because the Catholic Church is not suffer- 
ing also from the anaemia that has devitalized the 
rest of Christianity. Hence his astounding statement 
is the more to be heeded, for even if the Catholic 
Church had no other mission in this world but to save 
mankind from Bolshevism, its existence ought not 
merely be tolerated, but its potentialities reinforced 
to the nth degree. 

It is unjust to speak of Bolshevism as being a pecul- 
iar form of Russian madness. The Russians were 
unfortunately the first victims of its effective applica- 
tion. The Russians as a people and as a nation should 
today be more loved by us and more sympathized with 
than ever before. They are like the man who went 
down from Jericho—that terrible Jericho of the world 
war; already wounded and weakened they fell into 
the hands of thieves who robbed them and left them 
with fresh wounds naked and starving by the road-side. 
Are we to be the priests and the levites, who pass by 
on the other side? Or shall we emulate the Good 
Samaritan ? 

Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
Catholics believe that such words still do proceed out 
of the mouth of God; therefore, regardless of what 
others may do, the Catholic has an unquestionable 
duty in this tremendous matter. While we would like 
to see a re-united Christendom face the task, so tre- 
mendous, so menacing, that we find ourselves feeble 
in thought and halting in words in endeavoring to de- 
pict it—yet we are of good cheer, for we believe that 
even if she stands alone, the Catholic Church will ul- 
timately do what Dean Inge begrudgingly admits she 
can do. The proposition is, however, to get this won- 
derful force functioning. We must harness the power 
we know we have, and of which we are not ashamed. 
The power over the souls of men which makes them 
willing and able even if not always strong enough to 
do good rather than evil. The enormous moral re- 
sources of the Catholic faith must be thrown on the 
world’s unbalanced scales. This is a mission-work 
that the organized forces of the Church today are not 
suficiently prepared to take up—therefore new 
agencies must be created. The systematic destruction 
of moral education for Russian youth, to say nothing 
of the eradication of all spiritual education during 
these bloody years of Red domination, makes impera- 
tive the creation almost ab initio of a new intellectual, 
moral and spiritual leadership for the Russian people. 
Christianity and world civilization are dependent upon 
this. 

Russia is an overtowering force in the world today. 
She is both occidental and oriental. She is the con- 
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necting link between the two great sections of man- 
kind; whichever way she turns her influence will be 
overwhelming. She has been and is yet at heart a 
Christ-loving nation. But already a generation has 
been taken from her womb, hideously deformed and 
made janizaries and taught to turn upon their 
prostrate mother. Are these janizaries to become the 
fathers and mothers of a new Russia? Within the 
confines of this imprisoned nation, little or nothing can 
be done. The persecution of religion and the suppres- 
sion of its professors by death and imprisonment is 
a fact too terribly well-known to elaborate. 

What must be done then is to educate Russian 
youths, taken from the world-wide centres of their 
exile, train them, arm them to go back to their home- 
land, to carry again the cross of Christ and His ethics 
that they may reclaim for the Kingdom of God a 
nation betrayed in this world. 

The Catholic Church has the organization at hand. 
She alone can speak with the voice of authority. The 
Catholic Union forms the very instrument needed to 
combat the organized campaign against God. Having 
the approbation of the Holy See, it forms the outstand- 
ing effort of Catholicism. But Catholicism is not 
popular save with good Catholics. There is hardly 
any need of argument on this subject. Otherwise, why 
the multitudinous magazines and newspapers which 
attempt to set forth something of an antidote 
against what has become, not merely the accustomed 
theoretical opposition, but militant antagonism? 
What is the source of this present militant 
antagonism? What distinguishes the Catholic on the 
subway, on the elevated, on the streets or even at the 
polls? It seems that the one thing that does dis- 
tinguish the Catholic is that he fills to overflowing 
every Catholic church in the land, every Sunday and 
on many holy days throughout the year. His places 
of worship are the only ones wherein every Sunday as 
many as six times a call to Divine worship is answered 
by as many congregations. Is it because when these 
Catholics do go to their churches they listen to a man 
who speaks with a divine mandate and whose teaching 
is not dependent upon: the latest envisionment of 
science, so called, coming from the studies or the labor- 
atories of experimental intellectual grist mills? Is 
it because Sunday after Sunday, year after year, he 
hears the teaching that was heard in the days when 
Rome was imperial; a teaching that his forebears 
(and yours if you are among those who call them- 
selves Christians) heard when they were emerging 
from the savage state whence they have come by the 
power of this same teaching to whatever glory may be 
claimed for civilization? 

Can it be possible that the voice of the mother of 
civilization today speaks in accents other than those 
which have been heard throughout the ages? It can- 
not be so! In fact one of the crimes charged against 
her is that she still speaks in this antiquated tongue. 


It is one of the chief charges against her that 
not “modernistic.” She is a ship breasting the 
that pass; and she still rides the crests of the 
tossed world today with her anchor clutching ¢} 
damentals of a faith given her by Christ Hj 
She has seen empires crumble, kingdoms disa 
new ones arise, only to grow old and decrepit 
the gaze of her eternal youth. 

Not always has her sailing been calm, nor h 
ridden the storms without loss. Often have 
numbers of her crew deserted her and even 
hostile ships against her. Never has she chang 
course; her compass has been set to an eterna 
Bearing to her course she has come down the ag 
of the rack of ruin, the only great and powerft 
whose captain is still acclaimed as Jesus of Na: 
and whose pilot is His Vicar on earth. | 

Other ships proudly ride the sea of Ch 
dom. They fly diverse flags and claim also that 
captain is He who commanded the waters of G 
But what course have they steered? Where 
chart of the Thirty-Nine articles for the stately . 
can church? Where the chart of the Westm 
Confession for the Presbyterian? How powert 
day in the very councils of the churches which 
their names or claim their authority are their ad 
—Luther, Calvin and John Knox? 

Protestation is begotten in argument; henc 
spectacle of Protestantism still protesting—this 
against itself. But the mother-ship which they 
doned rides the seas, gigantic and majestic! 
ship carries the consciences of hundreds of millic 
men; she is freighted with the potentiality of all h 
civilization and of all eternal existence. Anc 
cargo of hers is the very essence of temporal | 
its moral aspect to so many millions of people th 
nation under the sun is not affected thereby. _ 

What is there in the discipline of this great 0 
zation that arouses antagonism? It can only t 
discipline itself. : 

Over 150 millions of Christians in the sepa 
churches of the East believe almost identically : 
does; 100 more millions who call them: 
protestants, at least in their creedal pronouncer 
profess a very similar faith. Is it her Mass an 
belief that in her Mass, Jesus of Nazareth is fc 
passing by—that the lame, the sick, the halt an 
blind may touch at her altars the veritable hem o 
garment, or kiss the very feet that Mary of Mat 
bathed with her tears? Is it because she h 
banished Christ from this world into a celestial: 
—but has kept Him close to her, rememberiny. 
words:—"Lo, I am with you all days even t 
consummation of the world!”? Is it because s? 
sists upon feeding her people with that celestial r 
of which Christ said: ‘This is my body, this _ 


‘blood!”? In a word is it because she insists I 


being Christian, that so-called Christians hate h’ 
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fardly that, for the recent upheaval within the 
estant bodies in their attempt to save from their 
e ultimate Protestant brethren the sacred rem- 
s of what for fifteen hundred years had been uni- 
ally acknowledged to be the Faith of Christen- 
, shows that in the ranks of her ostensible enemies 
e are many who again would gladly welcome some 
oritative voice crying in the wilderness of their 
logical confusion. Once a great Bishop in Alex- 
ia cried out: ‘Athanasius contra mundum’”’ and 
yoice reverberating through Rome was heard in 
he world—and the Incarnation—remained, the 
- principle upon which Christianity had rested 
| the great day in Bethlehem, and upon which it 
today. Surely it cannot be that the one voice 
h proclaims this doctrine with absolute finality 
9 hated by those who still believe that Christ is 
son of God. 
the year of 1925 in every Catholic Church 
ighout the world a call is made for those who are 
to heed it, to come to the Holy City on the Tiber 
there, in the great basilicas built over the tombs 
1¢ Apostles Peter and Paul, to receive special 
s because of the faith they bear in the things 
it to them today as Peter and Paul taught them 
ir spiritual ancestors two thousand years ago. 
e Catholics are not going to learn anything new; 
are not coming back with a new theory of faith 
norals. The countless thousands who make this 
image and return to their homelands will have no 
utionary ideas to propagate—excepting that they 
speak possibly in a firmer tone with unshakable 
ledge of that which they have always believed. 
what are those things? 
¢ Apostles’ Creed, and its elaboration by the en- 
hristian world in council assembled; the Ten Coni- 
ments with all their implications; to render unto 
ir the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
$s that are God’s. And all this has been summed 
or them by their Teacher from whom Peter 
ed to repeat the words, “Love the Lord your 
and your neighbor as yourself !” 
her cities are also places of rendezvous where 
are made cogent. Other pilgrims traverse the 
to visit other shrines than those of founders of 
tianity. The tomb of Lenine near Moscow has 
ecome a basilica enshrining the motivating power 
agenda which has for its ideal the absolute con- 
tion of everything for which the tomb of the 
les stands. The Red Internationale holds its 
N conclaves, and a new papacy of physical force 
een created. But do the pilgrims who heed the 
0 that perennial “unholy year’ and lay their 
hs on the tomb of Lenine and listen with avid 
1on to the gospel of Envy—return to their homes, 
rs of a message of peace, of love, of devotion? 
ho runs can read the Red gospel, whose prophets 
Postles are teaching a catechism of destruction— 


not only to the great and potential nation which they 
have in their immediate grasp, Russia—but also to 
every nation in the world. 

Mr. Marcossen, in his article in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, gives us a rather detailed list of the cargo 
carried on the Red pirate ship that nations are per- 
mitting to pass freely from port to port. The cargo 
is propaganda and, like the flu, it seems to spread with 
hurricane speed. ‘Religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple!” But not really religion—for they have a new 
one to take the place of all the old ones. It is Jesus 
Christ who must again be crucified! It is the Almighty 
God who must be dethroned from the mount whence 
he spoke on Sinai. And instead they offer a new god, 
the master of “this world,”’—who says, “take thy 
brother’s goods if he be not strong enough to take 
thine first.” A god who says, ‘“‘take thy neighbor’s 
wife if thine own no longer pleases; rear thy children 
to be slaves of the state and no longer members of a 
family group!” With a gesture that would be gro- 
tesque, were it not so menacing, they sweep away the 
toil of culture and civilization. 

The disorganized condition of the moral forces of 
the world has made a great portion of mankind panic- 
stricken. And thus we see them standing like the 
Danish king in England attempting to hurl back a 
tidal wave with the command to retreat. Pessimism 
seems to be the mental attitude of the would-be con- 
server of civilization, and optimism to be the breath 
in the nostrils of his opponent. Politically all of the 
great powers of the world are trembling. They have 
no armies that could fight with weapons of death 
against an idea. Only a greater idea can destroy the 
lesser. In the contentions between knowledge and 
ignorance, between savagery and civilization, although 
swords of steel were used, they played no part in the 
ultimate solution of the struggle. In the inevitable 
victory, it will be the predominance of one idea as 
against the other that will decide the issue. We be- 
lieve that what you must call, for want of a better 
name, Bolshevism, has already attained a position in 
the world so entrenched, so menacing that only the 
organized force of every counter-idea can successfully 
meet it. And Bolshevism also recognizes this. Had 
we been stupid enough not to realize this, our enemies 
have told us so. 

In stigmatizing the theory and the practice of the 
masters of Moscow as anti-Christian, we only desig- 
nate them by the term by which they like best to be 
known. With such a challenge ringing in our ears, 
how can we sit back disputing over what kind of ex- 
tinguisher to use while our house is burning about 
ourears? Yet that is exactly what the Christian world 
is doing today. A little group of Russians exiled from 
their home, impoverished, wearing the heavy weeds 
of mourning for slain blood kin, have a little organiza- 
tion whose slogan is a paraphrase of that used by the 
Red emissaries in their attempt to harness the discon- 
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tent of the working classes. We have all seen this 
banner with its vivid inscription: ‘“Workmen of the 
world, unite, you have nothing to lose but your chains,” 
—but few of us have ever seen the paraphrase, which 
is, “Believers of the world, unite, you have everything 
to lose—your God!” It would be well if Christians 
were to heed this call, for a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 

Once more we come back to the fact that the one 
great Christian household not divided against itself is 
one that through ignorance of its true character is 
hated by so many who ought to realize that the very 
thing they hate is the thing which will make for their 
salvation, not only hereafter, but now and today! It 
is not the Faith which Catholics profess, nor even 
the manner in which they practise that Faith, but the 
fact that that Faith is a binding tie which holds to- 
gether in one world-wide organization hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who live in a unified spiritual world, 
and are encompassed by every phase of the temporal 
world. 

It is this power which is the basis of the organized 
and the unorganized animosity to the Catholic Church. 
It is a misrepresented power. Only the opponents of 
the Catholic Church believe she is evilly potential. 
Catholics are either amazed or amused when they are 
accredited with the ability to make over, to subvert or 
to change radically the form of government under 
which, in America, they live. A hasty survey of Ameri- 
can political parties shows that Catholics take their 
religion from Rome but their politics from inherent 
conviction or environment. Are they not in all parties 
and in which ever party they may be, are they not as 
partisan as their non-Catholic fellows? 

What is it then that does distinguish the Catholic 
from his fellow-citizen in every land? His belief in 
something greater than any man-made or man-directed 
endeavor. His belief in a Supreme Being, a God Who 
is the Father of us all. His belief in the Divine Son 
in Whose Blood all men become brothers. His belief 
in the Holy Ghost Who is the Author and Giver of 
Wisdom. It is this that distinguishes him. Not that 
he is alone in these beliefs, but he is alone in the 
Christian world in believing that there is an authori- 
tative means by which God the Father, and God the 
Son and God the Holy Ghost, speak to him. That 
is his power and that is the power that the world needs 
today. Against the phalanxes of unbelief, the armies 
of belief must be marshalled. Other religions 
of the world attempt no such direct control over the 
conscience of man as that which Rome knows she has 
the duty to impose. Every church throughout the 
world, every institution which is subject to this spiritual 
empire, is a bulwark, a fortress, an outpost against 
the organized forces of destruction that would build 
a fantastic world upon the ruins of the world which 
we and our fathers have constructed. 

So we see that Dean Inge, unwittingly perhaps, did 


supply the answer to Marcossen’s question: “A 
Lenine, what?” 

In America we find the Dean’s thought reflecte 
a sermon delivered in New York during the mont 
February, 1925, by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Black, a 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary. Acer 
to the New York Times, Professor Black, emi 
Protestant divine, said: “Look, for example at 
work of the Bolsheviks in Russia. Their attack or 
home and the rights of private property is directly 
nected with their opposition to the church.” 

The Catholic Union is directing its primary ef 
to Russia. The Orthodox Christian of Russia beli 
almost identically with the Catholic: he has a pr 
hood validly ordained and valid sacraments: he 
lieves in the Communion of Saints and he has a g 
ous reverence for the Mother of God: he has lea 
now how feeble was the spiritual guardianship o} 
religion as administered by his civil rulers: he has « 
to know that he is not the sole true believing folk 
of Christ. Likewise has he come to know that s 
in wolf’s clothing have come in to betray him: th 
called “‘living church” bolstered up by Prote: 
money has only added to the destruction of his fait 

In a recent copy of the New York Times we 
that this “living church” which so openly espoused 
Communistic principles has become defunct, due tc 
fact that no more money was forthcoming from 
Methodist Bishops, Blake, Nuellson and Bast 
were its original financial backers. 

Catholics must take Dean Inge’s injunction to h 
and begin to do the thing which he prophesied 
must eventually do. And how shall this be ac 
plished? 

Surely by prayer. But prayer that is milit 
prayer that is the more ardent and efficacious : 
is accompanied by action. The new spiritual lez 
ship for Russia must come today as it came in the 
days—from the well-springs of faith and morals w 
flow eternally from the Rock of Peter. Seminaries 
the training of Slavic youth must be organized 
liberally supported. It will only be a responsi 
the almost pathetic appeal of the present Sover 
Pontiff. He of all Pontiffs possibly of modern 
has come most closely in contact with the Slavic pec 
and he knows their mind. He has given to them: 
generously of the bread of this life; but he yearr 
be able to give them, that which after all it is his sp 
mission to give, the Bread of Eternal Life. | 

Catholic support in America for these age 
should not have to be begged for. The mere state 
of the fact that the Church is at work should be! 
cient to bring about the immediate response of ¢ 
person who considers himself not only a Catho 
but who realizes that he is his brother’s keeper. 
Catholic Union is the logical vehicle; it should be 
Dean Inge’s “inevitable rallying point of all forces 
oppose Bolshevism.” 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEMS 
VI. MARRIAGE, A STATE OF GRACE 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


\HE old ecclesiastical view that marriage is a 
state of grace, and not a state of nature, is one 
that seems to shock many good and high-minded 

le. Yet what human being, man or woman, 

ng lived a long and observant life among their 
ws, can doubt that marriage, whatever it is or 
is not a state of nature? 

nly the very dense or the unconsciously hypocri- 
can pretend that nature intends, or even en- 

ages, a man and woman to live together in amity 

in fidelity till death do them part. It would be a 

tiful thing if married love were, by instinct, what 

nal love certainly is in the vast majority of 

:; that is, infinitely kind and infinitely long-suffer- 
But unfortunately for all human beings forming 
of a civilized community that is not the case. 

1 what most people would admit to be the highest 
of marriage, that is what we must now call old- 

ioned Christian marriage, entered into with a 

in gravity, and with the firm determination to 

the promises set forth in the various forms of 

Christian marriage service, requires, if not on the 
of the wife, then on the side of the husband, a 

t deal of unselfishness, good humor, broad-minded- 

and, I am inclined to add, philosophy as well, to 

2 it a success. 
is an unfortunate fact, obvious to every student 

uman nature, that whereas those who do not re- 

marriage from a serious point of view, are al- 
ready to embark lightly and thoughtlessly on 

- cannot but be a most serious and, one may almost 
a dangerous part of life’s journey, the young men 
women of today who do regard marriage as it 

Id be regarded are apt to shrink from the thought 

s duties and responsibilities. And yet, as Steven- 

puts it in so true and moving a way in the most 

us of his essays, marriage, if a perilous remedy, 
ith those who truly love one another a beautiful 

Orage, and, so long as death withholds his sickle, 

happily married man and the happily married 

an, however forlorn his or her circumstances, will 
ys have a friend at home. 

Ihen I see a single man leading an obviously 

Ny, self-satisfied, and even useful and well-filled 
I call to mind the cynical, but oh, how true 

proverb which says that ‘‘a bachelor lives like a 

, and dies like a dog.” How many an old man in 

y class of life is only really loved, really listened 

ind, what is always soothing to the human heart, 
really admired and Jooked up to, by his wife. 

erhaps one reason why, in spite of what some of 


our modern prophets may say, the marriages of, say, 
half a century ago were apt to be far happier than 
those of today, was owing to the force of public 
opinion. We have but to recall the amazing sensation 
which was caused by the separation of Charles Dickens 
and his wife, and by the unlegalized union of George 
Henry Lewes and the remarkable woman who sur- 
vives in literature under the name of George Eliot, 
to know how the world has changed. Even what the 
French so aptly describe as ‘‘amiable separations” 
were the very great exception in the days of our im- 
mediate forebears. Everything and everybody then 
conspired to keep even very ill-mated couples together. 

The pendulum has now swung to the other extreme, 
and it might almost be said that everything and every- 
body now conspires to make divorce tantalizingly easy, 
at any rate for those who can afford to pay for the 
privilege. What is so surprising to any thoughtful 
student of human nature is to find that many of the 
people who are eager advocates of easier divorce are 
high-minded and eager for the public good. Yet they 
would probably be the first, were their hopes realized, 
to wish to put back the hands of the clock, as did in 
later life one of the most distinguished French Repu- 
blican lawyers of his day who had helped to draft the 
French law of 1880. 

To my mind there is no doubt at all that all the 
good people who now, believing that marriage is a 
state of nature and not a state of grace, desire to make 
it as easy for a man and woman to separate as it was 
for them to come together, will go through exactly 
the same experience as did those Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen who worked for easy divorce close on 
fifty years ago. 

An ounce of experience is worth many pounds of 
cure. Some of us can now remember the shout of joy 
which went up from the lips of the good, the thought- 
ful, and the high-minded social reformers when the 
Judicial Separations Act became law. It is now re- 
cognized that no act more fatal, not only to the happi- 
ness, but to the sexual morality, of all those concerned 
was ever put on the Statute Book. 

The real remedy is not to make divorce more easy, 
but to make marriage more difficult. Is it surely not 
only a terrible, but a sobering thought, that in our 
country hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women enter upon the most solemn contract possible 
in human life far more lightly than they would were 
the question that of purchasing a share in a business, 
or even of taking up some new form of employment? 

I suggest that it is an amazing thing, that whereas 
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the law steps in and makes it possible for a man or 
woman to bring a breach of promise action against a 
faithless lover, no great legal pundit has ever worked 
out a plan by which the solemn act of marriage should 
be retarded for, at any rate, sufficient time for the 
two people concerned to consider the contract into 
which they are entering at least as earnestly and as 
seriously as they would do were it, say, some other new 
mode of life. 

What should we think of a young man or woman 
who suddenly announced that he or she was going to 
throw up his or her present job, and emigrate to a 
distant colony, within as short a time as was physically 
possible? We should think, and rightly think, that a 


change of life undertaken in such haste, and wit 
little thought, was likely to bring neither success 
happiness. Yet this is what thousands and thous 
of our young people are doing with regard to that 
important and all-differing-from-the-past way of 
which it is agreed to call marriage. 

If it be true, and without a doubt it often is 
especially in these days, that marriage is a fiel 
battle, and not a bed of roses, then more than 
will each couple concerned require all the help 
God’s grace can give them to carry on as a hus! 
and wife ought to do, apart from everything else 
the sake not only of their children, but of all ¢ 
dependent on them. 


THE SECULAR SIDE OF SAINTHOOD 


By ELMER MURPHY 


KORGE BERNARD SHAW has made of Joan 
(5 of Arc, as a dramatic figure, everything but a 
saint, for the reason, probably, that sainthood 
is to him, as it was to Mark Twain, another of her 
biographers, an enigma. But he did make of her an 
interesting personage, a genius in whom he discovers 
traits comparable to Nelson’s and Wellington’s, even 
Napoleon’s—‘‘a credible historical and human _phe- 
nomenon.”’ j 

Shaw’s admiration is more apparent in his preface 
than in his play. In the latter Joan’s simplicity, her 
most striking characteristic, sometimes verges on sim- 
pleness, at least as it appears in cold print; but her 
straightforwardness, her high purpose, her faith, con- 
trasted with the shifting expediency and tortuous con- 
spiring of those with whom she had to deal in carry- 
ing out her great enterprise, are attributes in the 
natural order of things so high that they verge on the 
supernatural, against which Shaw has resolutely shut 
his eyes. 

If Shaw’s Joan is an incomplete portrayal of a saint, 
it has the merit of focussing attention upon the secular 
side of sainthood. He belittles the idea that Joan was 
a romantic figure. Judged by the Shavian standard she 
probably was not. But he paints her as one whose 
career transcends the romantic—a century girl in her 
‘teens, who by her directness and her faith, shook the 
fabric of feudalism and confounded the wise and the 
powerful of her day. From him one might learn little 
of her sanctity and her mysticism, but one is convinced 
of her greatness. 

It does not follow that a more satisfactory char- 
acterization of Joan would have been achieved by a 
devout person impressed by her sanctity. It is un- 
fortunate that most biographers of this type are so 
intent upon portraying the saint that they overlook the 
human being. They are presented as very holy, but 
not easily understood persons, much giyen to fasting 


and seclusion and longing to be boiled in oil—a p 
of view which is probably a survival of Jansen 
whose adherents as Masillon observed, looked 1 
the saints as strange creatures whose virtue lay in t 
difference from other human beings. 

Sainthood is not to be judged by secular standa 
as Shaw would judge it, but it does not, for that 
son—except possibly in the case of some of the her 
and those contemplative souls like St. Simeon Styl 
who sat upon his column to be nearer God—take tl 
who are endowed with it entirely out of the hu 
category. I strongly suspect that even the her 
were much more congenial persons than they I 
been painted. The “humanity” which many of us 
inclined to look upon as a modern product of den 
racy was a characteristic of the saints from Peter 
Paul down to the Little Flower. 

Canonization seems to have had the effect of tr 
forming these human beings into vague, almost m 
ical personages, divested of the ordinary qualities 
mortality. Joan escaped this untoward fate, as 
St. Francis of Assisi, who cannot be disassociated fi 
the world because he invested it with the glory of 
Maker and made of man and the birds and the fis 
a common brotherhood. But how many haye b 
turned into pious abstractions, as impersonal as 
stained glass windows and conventional Mu 
statues through which they are known to posterity! 

It is not the fault of the Church that this happ. 
It does not condemn humanism but lifts it to a hig 
level. Even the tradition that takes its name from 
good Saint Valentine is supposed to have a pa 
origin. The Madonna is a glorification of hut 
nature. Many, if not most, of the saints were 
concerned merely in saving their own souls, bul 
helping others not only to save their own souls bu 
supply their bodily needs. St. Teresa of Spain app 
to one of her confessors not only for spiritual guida 
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buy a good mule to carry him on his travels. 
nlike Joan, St. Catherine of Siena, one of the 
extraordinary figures of her time, exerted an 
ous influence upon her environment. This 
er of a tanner, also in her teens, scolded mon- 
and advised the Pope—and they sought her 
. 

group of men did more to change the face of 
tion than the Apostles. ‘They are historical 
that loom larger through the receding centuries. 
is no biographical narrative to compare with 
ts, and there is no warrior or statesman or king 
mpressive than St. Paul. “I soon learned,” says 
e Maurice Francis Egan in his Confessions of 
lover, “that St: Paul was not only one of the 
st letter writers, but as a figure of history more 
ting than Julius Caesar. . . . Now who could 
‘e human than St. Paul? ‘The more you read 
stles, and the more you know of his life, the 
man he becomes. . . . Under the spell of his 
‘it was a pleasure to pick out the phases of his 
—a history that even then seemed to be so very 
1, and to a boy with an unspoiled imagination, 
y real.” What a figure he was, this maker of 
vho took paganism almost by storm! 

atisfaction with biographical dissertations upon 
od is more explicitly expressed by Cardinal 
an. “‘I ask,” he says, ‘‘something more than to 
e upon the disjecta membra of what ought to 
ving whole. I take but a secondary interest in 
which chop up a saint into chapters of faith, 
harity and the cardinal virtues. They are too 
ic to be devotional. They have a great utility, 
is not the utility which they profess. They do 
mifest a saint, they mince him into spiritual 
”) 

tyrdom is undoubtedly a great spiritual priv- 
gut the Church does not counsel us to go out 
id a way of getting ourselves beheaded or 
| into a boiling cauldron. Nathan Hale re- 
[that he had but one life to give for his country 


—he gave it and one can understand why. One can 
also understand why the early martyrs gave their lives 
for their faith when Christianity and paganism 
wrestled for the mastery of the world. But to long 
for martyrdom for its own sake at this late day may 
be rightly regarded as a bit eccentric. There are so 
many other more useful things a saint can do than to 
lay down his life for his faith. 

Yet it is not unusual to find lives of the saints turned 
into a chamber of horrors. It is not particularly 
elevating to know that St. Fulgentius’s hair and beard 
were plucked out if one does not know the career of 
this illustrious bishop and the environment in which 
he lived; or that St. Vincent’s flesh was torn with 
hooks; or, to quote from a volume edited by John 
Gilmary Shea, that St. Eucratis’s “sides were torn with 
iron hooks, and one of her breasts was cut off, so that 
the inner parts of her chest were exposed, and part of 
her liver was pulled out.”” Surely the censor deputatus, 
had his taste been as good as his theology, was napping 
when he passed this page. This is the sort of thing 
written for the edification of children. Is it any won- 
der that they look upon sainthood with some trepida- 
tion? 

Shaw falls short of reaching the saintliness of the 
Maid of Domrémy, but he unconsciously marks out 
a method of approach which, if followed to the end, 
would undoubtedly bring us by surer steps to an under- 
standing of the real Joan and to a better understand- 
ing of sainthood generally. And that is saying a great 
deal of Shaw, who delights in demolishing the fixed 
ideas of others. Sainthood has been a tremendous 
force in the world. A fairly adequate history of 
Christian civilization can be written around those pos- 
sessing it. They were not merely models of pious 
conduct designated for our guidance, but persons whose 
greatness, in many instances, can be measured by secu- 
lar standards. If they have been made to appear as 
abnormal human beings it is largely the fault of those 
pious writers who have chopped them up, as Newman 
said, into spiritual lessons. 


REENTER THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


By ELEANOR ROGERS COX 


1 award by a Committee of the Authors’ 
“ague of a $10,000 prize to Rafael Sabatini, 
s author of the novel from which the re- 
r best scenario of the year 1924 was adapted, 
t the historic—or near historic—novel once 
ito the concentrated ray of the popular calcium. 
lat this fictional form has at any time, since 
" Scott first made it fashionable with English 
s, been ever entirely exiled. Menaced with en- 
nt in the waves of realism, and other calamities, 
again and again marched back to the front with 


drums beating, its chief ally being its reader’s impres- 
sion that in helping to kill time with it he was “improy- 
ing his mind.” Nobody pretends to improve his mind 
nowadays, but the impression still holds sneaking place 
in the consciousness of the up-to-date novel reader 
that in making such second-hand acquaintance with 
kings, queens, lords and varlets, he is in some inde- 
terminate way acquiring merit. 

If, like Mr. Sabatini himself, most of our present- 
day practitioners in the art shape the historic fact to 
suit their fancy, they are breaking no rule of their 
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union. The advantage possessed by the historical 
novelist over the historian per se is immeasurable, for, 
if it is often difficult for the latter to avoid moulding 
his facts to square with his prejudices, no recognized 
restraint clips the wings of the former’s inventiveness. 
He is the Caesar of his chosen domain, and if he be a 
novelist of authority, his presentation may actually 
supplant the historic truth. The opinion of one gen- 
eration of readers becomes the tradition of the next, 
so the fictional similacrum elbows out his original into 
unpitying night. 

By all odds the best proof of this is supplied by the 
portrait of the third James Stuart drawn by Thackeray 
in Esmond. Luckless in many ways was that royal 
Stuart, not the least being the unprincipled manner 
in which bona fide history has weighed him down with 
a title that kills all romance—the Old Pretender—as 
distinguished from his son, the Young Pretender, 
Charles Edward. But in Esmond, Thackeray gave 
him the coup de grace. There James appears as the 
violator of hospitality, the profligate heir of the 
Charles II tradition, the embodiment of princely in- 
gratitude. So, pilloried by a puissant a hand he exists 
for readers unnumbered. Yet had Thackeray looked 
up the annals of James’s own day he would have found 
that this particular Stuart was an upright gentleman, 
so rigid in his ideals of conduct that it elicited the cynic 
jibes of eighteenth-century pamphleteers, used to the 
larger looseness of the times. Perhaps, indeed, 
Thackeray knew this too, but found James irresistible 
“copy” for his Queen Anne romance. 

Even if we but rarely disturb Scott’s pages nowa- 
days, it is but a slight concession to his genius to ac- 
knowledge that our conceptions of Coeur de Lion, of 
Louis XI, and all the other potentates, princes and 
outlaws met in the vast picture-gallery of his novels, 
are vastly influenced by—where they are not wholly 
based upon—his presentation of them. While in the 
main these impressions are undoubtedly correct enough, 
they are, in the case of some of his best life-sizers of 
a questionable verity. Thus King James I, if we are 
to trust the researches of some latter-day chroniclers, 
was a much more questionable character than the “‘gen- 
tle King Jamie,” whom we remember from the For- 
tunes of Nigel. “He was deeply learned without pos- 
sessing useful knowledge; sagacious in many individual 
cases, without having real wisdom; fond of his power, 
and desirous to retain and augment it, yet willing to 
resign the direction of that, and of himself to the most 
unworthy favorites.” The portrait is unsparing 
enough, but somehow that querulous, pedagogic king 
retains a furtive niche in the memory of most of us. 
In that strange hunting scene where young Nigel first 
beholds him, we see near his ‘“‘royal dad and gossip” 
the splendid and unscrupulous ‘‘Steenie,” Duke of 
Buckingham, but there is no projection of that other 
baneful favorite, Carr, Lord Somerset, or of his well- 
matched Countess. Not even a whisper of the Over- 


bury poisoning intrudes. Yet, perhaps, ever 
with Mary Stuart’s son it was a case of “th 
sends good meat, but the devil sends cooks.” 

The open season for French romance, as 
torical novelist views it, begins with Richelieu a 
with Napoleon. Started about a hundred ye 
by Alfred De Vigny, in his tale of the brilli 
unlucky Cinq Mars, the tradition received its ¢ 
momentum from Dumas pére, and flared y 
apotheosis in the Waterloo chapters of Hug 
Misérables. Yet despite the far-reverberating 
success achieved by the progenitor of Monte 
literary France has never taken the historic 1 
enthusiastically to its precise breast. No cour 
of Alexandre’s own, but that brawest mode 
R.L.S., blew the far-resounding fanfare of his 
A fanfare that in those days of the Stevensc 
mottoes was immeasurably potent in extending 
of D’Artagnan and the swashbuckling Mus 
But honest undoubtedly as that praise was, the 
day eyelid flickers a bit at the fervidity of its pl 
It is quite as easy to damn with over-praise 
under. 

Prospecting in that Gallic field already so ft 
by the ploughshare of the flamboyant Ale 
Stanley J. Weyman found the sinews for his 
man of France, and his Under the Red Robe; 
the orthodox gamut clear down to the Rey 
which supplied him with ammunition for h 
Cockade. Through these stories, whateye 
literary indexing, runs the vibration of a genuin 
ness. ‘To how many historians and historica 
ists—leaving Carlyle and Dickens aside—the 
Revolution has been a bounteous gold-mine it 
be hard to estimate. Indeed, one industrious ]: 
Countess Orczy, has found such a bonanza 
series of Scarlet Pimpernel novels—all stemmi 
to the Revolution—that her latest experiment h 
to bring the hero of the Pimpernel down to. 
writing a story of his great-grandson! 

It was characteristic of Mark Twain, that y 
chose to enter the domain of French history, he 
flesh the Dumas tradition by going back seve 
turies ahead of it, in his Personal Recollections. 
of Arc. Even with Shaw’s conception of th 
fresh in mind, the figure of the virgin-soldier 
picted by our great American’s pen, remains su 
convincing. 

Though i in his Monsieur Beaucaire Booth 7 
ton just skimmed the coasts of eighteenth 
France, there is a provocative charm about th 
Duc d'Orléans, as we meet him in his quas 
role at Bath, that stirs in the reader a desire 
him up with actual history. Now with a fF 
ten out of two thousand of us the one Duke of 
whose name strikes a remembered echo is that ! 
L’Egalité, who bore such a baleful part in fo! 
the Revolution that afterwards killed him. T! 
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ar as most of us are with the later French 
s, we are forgivably hazy on the matter of their 
1s relations; and there is pleasure, therefore, in 
iowledge that the original of Mr. Tarkington’s 
ing young man was Philippe Louis, happily 
1to honorable death long before the Revolution, 
hat, as foreshadowed in the novel, he wed in 
1 youth his cousin, the lovely and gracious Hen- 
Princesse de Conti. 
ere are few words in our so-to-say English lan- 
that have better withstood the jostling of cen- 
than “divine.” Used as adjective or noun its 
ation still remains Olympian. So when one en- 
srg a title like The Divine Lady on the face of 
novel, some natural surprise is permissible, when 
glance at its pages shows the “divine creature” 
sbrated to be Emma Hart, Lady Hamilton. Even 
e most seasoned modern reader there must surely 
emphatic wrench of preconceived values in such 
gnment. For if there were ever a less divine 
n—in all save beauty, which became blowsy be- 
he end—it was the kitchen-bred Circe who laid 
ichantments upon Romney and Lord Nelson. In 
ing her to the sacred pedestal, the author (we 
his masculinity) may have well congratulated 
If on ‘“‘going one better’ the most brash of his 
mporaries. But giving all credit to the knight- 
try of this non-committal “E. Barrington,” the 
*t in Emma’s case is too well-established to be 
sed by the present amiable effort. Only genius 
ubstitute an entirely new conception for the 
ntic one, whether the medium be history as 
y, or its ‘‘counterfeit presentment.” 
the great American Historical Novel—like the 
American Novel itself—has yet to be written, 
certainly not because there has been any lack of 
adventurers in the field. And, like the rush to 


the Californian and Alaskan gold-fields, these ventures 
have, in a general way, synchronized. It may be only 
a trick of memory that places Richard Carvel, The 
Crisis, and Janice Meredith in close formation, with, 
as nearby reinforcements, Robert W. Chambers’s 
Cardigan, The Maid at Arms, and The Reckoning. 
Full of vim and good fighting as were these three 
Chambers yarns, but one of their figures still suc- 
cessfully struts memory’s boards: the villain, Walter 
Butler—that infamous cadet of the house of Ormond 
—already chiseled by Harold Frederic in his strong 
novel of In the Valley. With a Favert-like tenacity 
Mr. Chambers pursued this gentlemanly inciter of 
Indian ferocities from the moment of his first appear- 
ance in Cardigan to his last unpitied breath under the 
tomahawks of his erstwhile Indian allies, in The 
Reckoning. 

But all this was more than a few years ago, and 
chase and quarry alike were nearly forgotten, when by 
a combination of happy fortune and David Wark 
Griffith, Walter Butler again sponsored by Mr. Cham- 
bers, took the road, this time as the supreme scoundrel 
of the great photo-play America. It is but giving 
Lionel Barrymore modest praise to say that his char- 
acterization of the part made it worthy to stand beside 
his brother John’s unforgettable representation of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, as a true gem of pictorial 
acting. 

Just now the historic romance, after a moderate 
space of hibernation, is again asserting itself manfully. 
And while “‘movie”’ directors and audiences are sup- 
posed to share a mutual prejudice against “costume” 
scenarios, there has been enough of golden encourage- 
ment in, say, Scaramouche, and Monsieur Beaucaire to 
make that facet of historical novel-writing far from 
negligibly attractive to the penman hovering between 
the poles of realism and romance. 


ISS NOBODY AT THE INAUGURATION 


By HELEN WALKER 


HE glass-caged man at the Pullman window 
announced impressively and severely to the 
Nobody on the first of March— 

ust one chair left on the Congressional Limited 

‘uesday, and you’re lucky to get that, Miss.” 

had, and trust I showed, a fit sense of humble 

fulness. Yet when I boarded the train at 3:35, 

1¢ third of March in this year of grace, 1925, 

ig extremely clever in possessing the last chair, 

ught a mistake had been made and a car re- 

d for me instead of a chair. It held only three or 

other passengers. I was musing on the exciting 

uncement of the man who had sold me my ticket 
wondering what trick, of psychology he was trying 
ne—pondering whether it was of value to the 


railroad to send passengers away with the feeling that 
they had trapped something very rare indeed in the 
last seat, when I first became conscious of my next- 
chair neighbor—a girl. There was a smart black hat, 
and there was great charm. There was another lady 
in the party, and a man—tall, very straight, very 
distinguished—type, pure American—hair tinged 
with grey. Obviously he was much older than my 
neighbor, the young lady—and yet—surely they were 
in love (intelligent travelers, genus femina, always 
endeavor at first to establish the love interest )—this 
must be so from the attention they paid one another; 
the open, yet subtle flirtation between them, carried 
on, to be sure, in tones for all to hear; the amusing 
turning of tables at one another’s expense. The other 
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lady looked on tolerantly—smilingly. Obviously she 
did not object to the outrageous flirtation going on 
beneath her nose—she seemed rather to enjoy it— 
and yet somehow I gathered the idea that she and the 
man were husband and wife.... “‘Modern America,” 
I thought as I watched, intensely interested in spite 
of the admonitions of The Book of Etiquette re no- 
bodies observing strangers in public carriers. 

‘We shall have a gay time in Washington,” said 
the man significantly to the charming young lady. 

“Yes,” she replied bewitchingly, “but I expect a 
great deal of attention from you. I shall keep my 
eye upon you, for I can see that you intend to ‘step 
out’ in those beautiful new shoes you are wearing.” 

“Aren’t they beautiful?” said the distinguished gen- 
tleman, naively admiring them himself and sticking 
them out in the aisle for all the car to see—brand 
new for the Inauguration.” 

We all craned our necks from our various chairs 
to admire too. Yes, they were most impressive and 
important new shoes. Then said the young lady— 

“Why, Father dear—I believe they are too large 
for you.” 

My romantic thesis thereupon crumbled. Only 
father and daughter after all. How disappointing. 

Now I could go back to my book. But no—an 
old gentleman, who did not belong in our car, walked 
among us, on his way from an early repast in the dining 
car. He was wearing his hat. Across from me was 
the chair of another old gentleman who sometime be- 
fore had vacated it for the smoker, leaving his own, 
not new, hat upon it. The newcomer paused as though 
to settle in this chair. Seeing the hat, he exclaimed 
aloud, absent-mindedly—‘\Now where did that dis- 
reputable old hat come from?” 

“Sir,” said an indignant voice behind him, “that is 
my hat; and this is my chair!” 

Apologies, embarrassment—and the first old gentle- 
man, mumbling “I mistook the car,’ ambled down 
the aisle in true Pullman fox trot step. Travelers must 
learn to perform this rhythmic dance even as horsemen 
(in the East) must learn to post. Never a good horse- 
man, so the saying goes, who has not once been thrown 
—never a good traveler, who at some curve, has not 
found himself in the lap of a startled old lady. 

Well, it was bound to be a good Inauguration, I 
thought, with such an exciting beginning—what with 
new shoes, and old hats. 

Washington—we are here. The President can now 
be inaugurated. The parade, due to start after such 
unimportant things as the President taking the oath 
of office, the Vice-President opening the Senate, and 
everybody having a happy and much-deserved lun- 
cheon, we were to watch from the windows of the 
ofice of a delightful, pleasant Judge of the Customs 
Court of Appeals—an office within a block—excuse 
me, square—we are in Washington—of the White 
House. We arrived punctually, to find that the hos- 


pitable Judge had arranged comfortable seats } 
of the broad windows from which his guests 
watch the array of glory that would soon mare 

There were many Washingtonians presen 
these were not quite happy over the simple In: 
tion. One of them looked at me and said— 

‘You came all the way from New York to | 
Inaugural parade? It won’t be a parade, ] 
Fifth Avenue puts on a better one every day.” 

And with conversation of this sort, we waited 
we waited—and waited. We did not know that 
was raising hell’nmaria in the Capitol. 

‘Those also serve, who simply sit and wait,” 
the Nobody to herself—and lit a cigarette f¢ 
solation. Down below, outside in the really fine 
warm for March, and hazy—the crowds, dozen: 
lined the sidewalks. Old, young, white, black 
women, children. There was a cripple walking 
crutch, carefully carrying a smiling baby on one 
der. Across from us, on the roof of a big bu 
four Negro soldiers, khaki-faced and uniforme 
to obtain a vantage point. They lept parapets a1 
lights; skirted, sure-footed and laughing the e 
the cornice. And still we waited. 

“Does the President know we are waiting?” 
asked the little three-year-old daughter of the 
in which I was visiting. A proper remark f 
granddaughter of a famous Senator. 

And yet we waited. The Nobody craned to ] 
the crowd again, and accidentally dropped her 1 
cigarette on the floor behind the radiator. It 
cause a fire! After the parade, a fire—but not b 
Hastily she scurried to the floor and dropped ¢ 
knees to find it. The Senator’s son got on his 
to help. Then two others got on their knees. / 
juncture the Judge walked in from the outer of 

“I say, what are you doing?” he asked in ast 
ment. 

“Praying for the parade to start,” solemnly r 
the Senator’s son, from his knees. It was clea 
unwonted position. 

And then there was a blare of music—and the f 
had begun. Everybody in it behaved as was exp 
except one tank, and that got out of line, ten 
mentally zig-zagged over the street, and at | 
drew up with a jerk, snorting and smoking. B 
parade went blithely by it, and it did not shy no 
again. 

Cavalry, soldiers—but one had to wait fo 
Richmond Blues with their dashing white plum 
the first treat of color—then a nice scarlet-coated 
band came along to cheer us. Finally, the goye 
in their motors—smiling Nellie Ross of Wyo 
slender and in black, seemed to get most of the c 
Otherwise the crowd remained dull, apathetic—a 
silent. They were thinking of other, more spl 
Inaugural parades. And so it ended. 

‘Where have you been, Judge?” asked sor 
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st, who had been conspicuously absent during 
le. 

” said he with southern drawl, “Ah’ve been 
ilkin’ to this wretch here. Do you know, he’s 
2 Republican? Can you believe it? Ah’ve 
n’ to make him see Grace.” 

hat we had dutifully attended the parade, in 
in which, as children, we ate our vegetables 
necessary preliminary to dessert, we could get 
r the ball. Not the Inaugural Ball, banned 
resident, but one for charity held in lieu of it 
w Mayflower Hotel. 

Washington said it was a very beautiful hotel, 
-when the Nobody saw it—its garish white 


, its doubtful art marble statues of Indian 
scanning the horizon with outstretched palm 


eyes—ah, well, after all, there is only one 


os of the anxious marble Indian lady, some- 

is she looking for?” 

President,” replied someone else. 

oked in vain. 

‘ice-President came—and the governors, an- 

with blare and fanfare of trumpet and drum 

t with their parties in boxes overlooking the 
The dancers could scarcely move in the 

Another room, with another orchestra, shel- 

> overflow. 

nats, run with colored ribbons—army off- 

tly buttoned—naval officers, roped off in gold 

‘ul women, set with diamonds—débutantes, 

ngled roofs—unsmiling society ladies with 

yes, making a serious business of a party. A 


mass of men and women, seething—and nowhere to sit 
down—and what was worse—nowhere to dance. 

Curious paradox—this was a ball, or at least alleged 
to be a ball. And the most important business of a 
ball seemed to the Nobody to be the serious and con- 
scientious pursuit of dancing. One should not take 
a ball standing, or sitting, or talking—obviously, one 
should take it dancing. But how could one? Not 
a square inch remained. On the dance floors, it is true, 
people assumed a dancing attitude, but grotesquely— 
for they were merely walking about very slowly, in 
mass formation. 

Said a French diplomat— 

“In France, we have a phrase—serrés comme des 
anchois—not that I wish to imply that we are all 
anchovies.” 

And then, home. 

Once in every four years, the same ceremony—the 
one ceremony of national import—yet each time 
varied, each time somewhat characteristic of the per- 
sonal individuality of the Chief of State. 

As the Nobody, weary from the loss of dances she 
had not danced, got aboard the train for New York, a 
Washingtonian (but first you must know that Wash- 
ington calls its street car tickets “‘tokens’’) said to 
her— 

“One of our newspapers declared on March 3, 
apropos of the simple Inauguration—‘Congress today 
appropriated two street car tokens—one for the Presi- 
dent to ride down to the Capitol with—and one for 
the trip back.’ ”’ 

“He was fortunate. I had to buy a ticket from 
New York,” soberly considered Miss Nobody, as the 
train started. 


THE MINISTRY OF PAIN 


By JAMES J. WALSH 


ANNIVERSARY which deserved wide and 
mpathetic attention was the silver jubilee of 
@ organization of the work for the care of 
who are poor and suffering from incurable 
The jubilee celebration was very quietly con- 
t Hawthorne in the midst of the incurable 
tients who find solace in their last weeks and 
-for very few of them live for years—in the 
1ome that has been provided for them over- 
he valley of Pleasantville. Here is a work 
ypically Christian. There are just two, and 
, conditions for entrance into this home for 
Suffering from incurable cancer. The first is 
shall have been a sufferer from cancer for 
e and the physicians shall have declared that 
10 hope of betterment by anything that they 
or you. The other is that you shall be poor. 
ave money you are not taken into the home. 


It is above all a place for the poor and the friendless 
who are facing death from that most fatal of diseases 
—cancer. 

The work was organized twenty-five years ago by 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, the youngest daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Not long after her conversion 
to the Catholic Church, while looking around for 
something to which she could devote herself as a thank 
offering for her conversion, Rose Hawthorne found 
that there was one class of people for whom there was 
no provision in our social organization. ‘These were 
the destitute sufferers from incurable cancer. So long 
as there was hope of relief they were treated in the 
hospitals, but when nothing more could be done for 
them they were asked to leave the hospital—which, 
after all, is an institution for the treatment of the ail- 
ing and not for the care of chronic sufferers for whom 
nothing further can be done. Mrs. Lathrop went 
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about organizing a remedy for this condition in the 
very simplest of fashions. ‘The story of it reads like 
a chapter out of the life of a saint. She proceeded to 
install herself in an apartment and take in five cancer 
patients to care for them until they should die. She 
depended on literary and artistic friends to help her 
in a material way, and she was not disappointed, 
though great efforts were needed to make both ends 
meet—and there was constant discouragement over 
the lack of recognition of the need for the work. 
There came to this little apartment one day a young 
woman from Kentucky, a kindred spirit, Miss Alice 
Huber, who asked to be allowed to help care for the 
patients whose one thoroughgoing relief would be 
death. After a while, these two found that if they 
wanted their work to develop and be perpetuated it 
should take the form of a religious order, and so they 
founded ‘“The Servants of Relief” for the care of poor 
patients suffering from incurable cancer. 

They became Dominicans of the Third Order, wear- 
ing the white habit characteristic of the Dominicans. 
It was a striking symbol of the brightness and cheer 
with which they were to surround what would other- 
wise have been the very drab lives of their patients. 
They were few in number, but Archbishop Corrigan 
said—"If the work is of God it will endure—if it is 
not, it will disappear—but the spirit of it is worthy 
of every encouragement.” 

The work has endured these twenty-five years, and 
altogether has cared for some 6,000 cancer patients, 
who have come in knowing the inevitable termination 
of their affliction and who have gone out at the gate 
of death. They have come very often from the most 
sordid, and sometimes the most pitiable, of surround- 
ings. ‘hey have been taken without any regard to race, 
creed, or sect, and they have all been treated with the 
same kindness and solicitude. Every care has been taken 
to make their life as pleasant as possible, and if special 
medical or surgical aid was needed in order to relieve 
complications that added to their pain, these were pro- 
vided. When the work was first organized at the end 
of the nineteenth century, it looked as though there 
might soon be very little need for such an institution. 
For several decades medical scientists had been dis- 
covering the causes of the microbic diseases and secur- 
ing their prevention. To many people cancer was 
apparently only another of these diseases due to bac- 
teria, and it would be but a little time until its cause 
also would be discovered—and then diminution in its 
frequency, and very probably even absolute cure of 
incipient cases, would be only a matter of a few more 
years. 

We saw the death rate from smallpox disappear 
almost entirely in the presence of vaccination, while 
diphtheria and scarlet fever were carrying off less than 
one-fourth as many patients as before. Why organize 
then for the care of incurable cancer patients, since 
there would be, after a comparatively short time so 


great a reduction in the number of them? — 
institute listened not to that hint of discoy 
from supposed science, but proceeded to do 
it found, confident that it was needed. 

Now after twenty-five years, we are sorr 
that cancer, instead of decreasing in its ray 
largely increased. Perhaps this is only due t 
that the disease is now better recognized; but 
is sure—that many more people now are dj 
what is called cancer than was true at the 
of the twentieth century. Nearly 100,000 pe 
of the disease in the United States last year, a 
a million people in the civilized world. A 
are liable to it. It occurs among the rich and 
the meat eaters and the vegetarians, the har 
and idlers in life; and its fatality has becc 
impressive as the years go on. Twenty-five - 
surgeons felt sure that they were curing ca 
great many more cases than that can be tr 
present time. 

It was thought that the early discovery of c 
operation for it would surely lessen the d 
from the disease, and to some slight extent it 
internal cancer still continues to be an afflic 
perhaps may be palliated but very rarely cur 
X-ray and radium, those wonderful new discc 
modern times, have been turned to with th 
hope, and at the beginning with reported. 
but as time went on it has become perfectly , 
while patients were bettered and life prol 
more comfort, the great majority of these ca 
not be said to be cured in any sense of the wo 
patients eventually died from cancer, either b: 
progress of the disease in its primary loc 
secondary growths of cancer in other orgar 
body which brought about the fatal termin 
spite of the most faithful treatment of the 
cancer area. 

The work of Mother Alphonsa, for that 
name that Mrs. Lathrop took when she be 
superioress of the Servants of Relief, is ever 
more needed now than it was twenty-five y 
It has developed to meet the need. On the 
of the silver jubilee, the admissions to the ¢ 
tion brought the number of those caring for tl 
patients up to some thirty. They have uni 
care some 200 patients, nearly equally divided 
the city house and the country home. Any 
personally knows the conditions that exist in th 
is almost sure to be surprised at the air of b 
ness, and sometimes even gaiety, which perv 
wards. After all it was an Irish cancer pat 
said—'Life is a dangerous thing at best, and 
of us get out of it alive.” 

To die of cancer is nearly the hardest of f 
to die of cancer in the poorhouse, is a yerita’ 
of human conditions. Long may Mother ; 
live to pursue her wonderful work! 
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THE CONQUEROR 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


FE was a city that King Alexander had not 
uered: it stood on a plain that was beyond 
mountains, and far-come wanderers told of it. 
had heard of it, King Alexander felt that he 
ed but little when he had not taken tribute 
t city. 
ay with a company of soldiers he went from 
towards the high mountains that were this 
the Unconquered City. ‘They crossed the 
s; half-way down they saw the black walls 
And the soldiers blew their bugle-horns 
ted out the name that had such terror in it— 
of Alexander. 
one who appeared as a man came upon the 
ow this was not a man, but an angel of God, 
ad upon him the garments that had the four 
f the wrath of God. And Alexander cried 
he was the King of the World, and that he 
e to take tribute from that city. 
ngel who had in his garments the four colors 
rath of God, caused the gate of the city to 
d, and Alexander and his company of soldiers 
into it. And the one who was an angel, but 
| the appearance of a man, brought him to 
sury of the city, and he showed to the King 
;, and crowns, and ingots of gold. And he 
him, too, a strange small stone, about the big- 
he eye of aman. When the gold was put into 
2, ingots, and crowns, and coins, this small 
stone weighed all the gold down. 
nder took back with him that small strange 
nd when he came back into the camp he showed 
sand his generals the stone. All the spoil of 
yorld that they had gathered could not, they 
yveigh down that small strange stone. 
there was in the camp a famous courtesan, and 
displeased to see that every wonderful and 
thing that the army had gathered as spoil 
shed down by this small stone. She said she 
) to the Unconquered City and make discovery 
f what might weigh down the stone that 
down all their crowns, and coins, and ingots 
So in a high purple litter, and with a guard 
rs with her, she went over the high mountains 
le before the city. 
ve come,” she said to the one upon the wall, 
ou may show me what can weigh down the 
range stone that you have given Alexander.” 
the one who had in his garments the four 
f the wrath of God, took up a pinch of dust 
: it into the scale against the small strange 
And the pinch of dust weighed down the stone 
> crowns, and coins, and ingots of gold might 
gh down. 
at is this?” said that famous courtesan. 


‘What Alexander will become,” said the Angel. 

After that she went from the city and came back 
to the camp of Alexander. Thereafter she whose 
mirthfulness had enchanted many men, had but one 
thought. Always at midnight she would whisper into 
the ear of her lover the word about the grain of dust 
that outweighed that which all the spoil they had gath- 
ered might not outweigh. And the general who had 
been her lover would sit in his tent the next day, not 
caring which way the army went. It was thus with 
many generals, and even with Alexander himself. 

But the council of the army would not have this 
go on. A word was given, and then she who had 
been the most mirthful and the most beautiful of the 
women who had revelled in Persepolis and in Babylon, 
was strangled. The army moved on, leaving her 
hanging there, covered with her jewels. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


WHO IS ISOLATING RUSSIA? 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—It may seem idle to question recognition 
of Russia at this time. It is a fact, however, that with- 
out publicity, through very subterranean channels, there is 
greater pressure everywhere for “recognition” than ever before. 
It is widely accepted in Europe that with so vast a portion of the 
earth’s surface quarantined and cut off from free intercourse, all 
efforts toward international rehabilitation must remain incom- 
plete. It is also argued that the Bolshevik minority stands a far 
better chance slowly to poison the whole mind of the people of 
Russia if isolated than would be possible with free intercourse. 
Both arguments are true. Two questions, however, arise :— 
Who is isolating Russia, and what is there to recognize? Just 
what is meant by “recognition?” 

No matter how firmly our government has refused hereto- 
fore to alter its position, it would be rash to affirm that 
government will not alter any position, in obedience to public 
opinion. An administration can often only answer for itself, 
and for as long only as the same men form the administration. 
It is no doubt realization of this fact that connects so insistently 
with Mr. Kellogg’s succession to Mr. Hughes some funda- 
mental change in our Russian policy. 

It may become necessary to yield to the constant sapping of 
American opinion that is going on, even though the American 
policy has been heretofore the only sound one, but it is certainly 
not idle (though it may seem so to many not conversant with 
political mining operations) to clarify just what one does when 
one “recognizes” a foreign government, and just what one 
would be doing in the case of Russian recognition. 

What is recognition? America has never been insistent on 
legitimacy of government. That is to say, Americans as a gen- 
eral theory have always looked on government as the exclusive 
business of the country concerned. We do not, as a rule, ques- 
tion the manner by which, in foreign countries, one government 
succeeds another. That is not our business. All we want to 
be sure of, before entering into relation with the new govern- 
ment, is that it recognizes the general rules of intercourse be- 
tween nations and that it is strong enough to guarantee security 
of life and property, and to respond to its international obliga- 
tions. Recognition is the act of entering into or resuming direct 
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relations with a body of responsible men forming a government, 
for the transaction of the daily business between nations. 

What, in this instance, is one called upon to recognize? A 
new government? A new nation? 

That is the current belief and it is completely false. It has 
not been stated more tersely, nor more correctly than by Father 
Edmund Walsh, S.J., in his lectures at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, and in his address to the American So- 
ciety of International Law :—‘‘Russia today is neither a gov- 
ernmental nor a geographical expression. The so-called Mos- 
cow government cuts straight across all political and geographi- 
cal boundaries and divisions.” 

It is a very current observation that “Russia has a complete 
right to its own government,” and that we can deal with it 
without imitating it. The theory is correct, the application 
false. “There is no Russia, there is no Russian government, not 
because the writer, knowing Bolsheviks extremely well does 
not agree with them and shuts his eyes to their existence and 
acomplishment, but because that fact is inherent in Bolshevism. 

The name they have chosen ought in itself to be sufficient 
to open anyone’s eyes. The Russian government one is supposed 
to accept as a government, is, as stated by Bolsheviks, a Federa- 
tion of Socialistic Soviet Republics. It is true that of such 
socialistic republics with the soviet or council form of gov- 
ernment, the first to join the federation were those formed out 
of portions of the former Russian empire; it is true also that 
the present capital of the federation, the seat of the central 
super-government of these republics, is Moscow. But that is 
accidental or temporary. The federation is not meant to be 
confined to republics carved out of Russia; it actually is not 
so confined. The federation is a Socialistic League of Nations, 
admission to which is acquired in two ways; a whole nation, 
becoming a Soviet republic based on the particular form of 
Socialism approved by Bolshevism may enter the League; or 
any individual professing that form of Socialism becomes auto- 
matically a subject of the federation and enters under its pro- 
tection, ceasing ipso facto (in the eyes of the federation govern- 
ment) to be a citizen of his own nation, and subject to the 
laws of his own government. That is the “government” one 
recognizes in recognizing Russia. One recognizes a federation 
which claims exclusive sovereignty over any American citizen 
professing a particular form of Socialism, a federation which 
might conceivably go to war with the United States for ap- 
plying American law to an American citizen in America. The 
federation recognizes no rights on the part of non-Socialists, 
nations or individuals. Its diplomatic agents claim in foreign 
countries all rights, immunities and privileges agreed upon be- 
tween nations; they are instructed to promote Bolshevik Social- 
ism in the countries to which they are accredited regardless of 
the laws of the place; our diplomats, when we had them in 
Bolshevik Russia, and if we have them again, have no rights, 
immunities or privileges. All our rules hold against us, in favor 
of Bolsheviks—none of our rules are applicable to Bolsheviks. 

Who, therefore, is isolating Russia? What has recognition 
or non-recognition to do with this state of isolation which is in- 
herent in the Bolshevik idea? The attitude of our government 
has been entirely correct and consistent. It is in full accord 
with the policy of the Vatican. Our government, one feels, 
will hold to that policy as long as public opinion supports and 
permits. Great harm, however, is being worked by some ex- 
cellent men and women returning from Russia who do not see, 
and cannot be expected to see, things as they are. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 
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WILSON AND THE CATHOLIC CHU} 


Boston, 

O the Editor:—In the recently published, 7 

Papers of Woodrow Wilson, there is an abs 

speech which he delivered as a young man of twer 

the University of Virginia, on the negative side of th 

—“Is the Roman Catholic Element in the Unite; 
Menace to American Institutions?” 

It is interesting to find Mr. Wilson arguing on th 
side, but his arguments are hardly such as to eleys 
Catholic eyes. They are to the effect that though 
of the Catholic Church is as bad as it well could be 
institutions and the spirit of the Teutonic race (this 
before the great war and the discovery of the Nordi 
the place of the discredited Germans) might be cou 
to defeat the machinations of Rome. Here is a passa 

“The exemption of the Teutonic races from papal 
had, he said, been no mystery. Their very natures, 
characteristic institutions, were utterly incompatible 
rule of Rome. The Romish Church could, he contin 
tain its supremacy only over those nations whose 0) 
were centralized, and where the seat of power coul 
cessfully won and held. As an example he adduce 
which had been under the Romish yoke until it ha 
habits of self-government. He recounted the manner 
Romanism had been hunted from self-governing Eng 
asked if the success of papal aggression was to be gre 
in America where self-government had obtained its hi 
velopment. ‘This question was, he declared, answere 
Brownson, an eminent Roman Catholic of New Engl; 
had admitted the teachings of his Church to be utter! 
patible with American civilization, and its success a 1 
second childhood; by Mr. Cartwright, who had she 
all the governments of Europe were arrayed against 
ciety of Jesus; by Lord John Russell, who had shown 
the nations of the continent had rejected the doctrint 
Syllabus; by the Roman Catholic bishops of the Unite 
who had protested against the claim of infallibility and 
power, asking ‘how they are going to live under a { 
stitution of their republic and maintain their pos 
equality with their fellow-citizens - after committin 
selves to these principles. 

“These were, he said, the teachings of the past and | 
of the present: but the question was (Mr. Wilson s. 
entirely of the future.” 

And so on. Mr. Wilson was a young man in th 
and had got hold of the “old stuff” about the Church 
wickedness of its policy. Of course he learned sometl 
before he died. Years after, if I remember aright, he m 
the Catholic Church of the middle ages with favor, bi 
find no allusion to this in the two volumes before m 
wonder to me is that the compilers of these volumes sho 
felt it necessary to reproduce such a jejune effort as the 
from which I have quoted. | 

Some of us will wonder too in what book of Browns 
young college man found Brownson declaring that the ! 
Church is utterly incompatible with American civilizati 
also where he got the idea that the Catholic bishops of 
protested against infallibility of the Pope. Of cour 
were bishops everywhere to whom the definition at the t! 
not acceptable, but when Rome had spoken there was 
protest in America as Mr. Wilson mentions. 


Denis A. McCart 
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The Drum 


”T is a music hall for sailors, 

And for soldiers, and for miners— 
’Longshoremen, sealers, whalers, 
Be-pimpled clerks and tailors, 

The hop-heads and the fools. 

San Francisco’s Barbary Coast— 
Where they die who live the most, 
Here, too (they pay the price!) 
Come adventurers in vice— 

Men and women—costly diners— 
Beer-boozers mixed with winers— 
The up-or-down-the-liners, 

Decked with paste or real shiners— 
Mingling here where nothing rules, 
Where confounded are all schools; 
And the Chinese drummer cools 

All the soul-warmth born of Time, 
Slowly, feebly born of Time, 

With these sounds from flats of slime 
That reécho in our blood— 


With his dripping, lipping, stripping sounds 


A-bubbling through the mud— 
Craving us to slipping, tripping rounds 
Of dances in the mud— 

Mad and naked—in the mud! 


Oh, you Chink, 

Come, hurry up! 

In the meanwhile, let us drink— 
For gin-and-prune-juice whisky 
And steam beer can make us frisky. 
As any Bacchic cup! 

Crazy Chinaman, have done, 
Give the orchestra a chance, 
There are fifty willing women 
Waiting now with us to dance— 
Your turn has had its run, 

Do not keep us from the fun, 
Come— 

John Chinaman, be done 

With your drum! 


But the Chinaman, impassive, 
Taps now a drum more massive.— 


Stranger sounds swell through the hall. 


He looks forth steadily, 

Imperturbable is he, 

Through the smoky glare and glitter — 
But the drumming is a call 

That our very souls appal! 

What aching, craving, bitter 

Tone is that that smites the ear? 

A dull and deepening fear 


Goes like poison from an asp, 

Through my veins and chills my blood. 

And a human form I clasp— 

In a passion of despair! 

The call came first to flesh— 

Now my very soul would thresh 

Where the welter and the swelter of the slough provides 
a shelter, 

Where, slithering helter-skelter, 

All abominations spawn, 

In creation’s steaming dawn! 

But the damned vibrations drop 

To a murmer, then they stop— 

Oh, thank God! 

And the violins begin 

A spell to summon sin 

To dance abroad. 

And the brass birls blare on blare 

Through the fetid, smoky glare, 

And we applaud! 

For the tin-pot tune does break 

The drummer’s awful spell, 

And again the flesh may slake 

Itself on earth, released from Hell— 

"T is sweet water from life’s well 

After torture-thirst did swell 

To the gasp of endless death, 

And, recovering their breath, 

The drinkers rush and yell 

Out upon the dancing floor, 

Whirling round it o’er and o’er. 


But the quiet Chinese goes, 

With his cigarette alight, 

With his drums and colored clothes, 

Out into the quiet night. 

With me, the artist’s friend, 

For us the revels end. 

Down the throbbing street we turn, 

Where Hell’s advertisements burn, 

Till we reach a lonely place, 

Where in each other’s face 

We read welcome warm and deep— 

We've returned from very far— 

Friend, shall you dare to sleep? 

Lo, behold the morning star— 

Lo, and list, the dawn winds sigh 

Like soft drumming from on high, 

From the purple dome of sky— 

From a cosmic music hall, 

That was open all night long, 

But we heeded not the call 

Of the stars that march to song! 
MIcHAEL WILLIAMS. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Michel Auclair 


UST as one becomes sorely tempted to indict a protest 

against the Provincetown Players for producing so much 
fungus hash—meaning the dramatic morbidities of O'Neill, 
Sherwood Anderson and the like—these leaders of the experi- 
mental theatre movement in New York bring out something 
so triumphantly delightful that you speed to your typewriter 
in all eagerness to prove their value to our stage. You think 
they have lost their humor, and out they come with Fashion 
or Patience. You sigh desolately about the plethora of amateur- 
ishly produced O’Neill, and they give you a starkly beautiful 
poem in Hasenclever’s Beyond. Now they have once more 
lifted themselves into bright sunlight by producing Sidney 
Howard’s delicate translation of Michel Auclair by that sensi- 
tive and hopeful French poet, Charles Vildrac. This is a play 
more than deserving the kind of success met by Candida. Its 
underlying thought is much finer, its exposition fully as deft 
and sure, and its opportunities for acting at least as great. 

Vildrac is as sensitive to the regenerative forces in life as 
O’Neill is to the destructive ones. But he is far better balanced 
than O'Neill in this, that he sees the operation of both forces. 
In Michel Auclair you find no glossing over of the poignant 
suffering of life. There are moments in this little play to 
move stone—but with admiration instead of despair. It 
breathes the beauty, the courage, the strength and the purity 
of provincial France. It has something of the joy of sunlit 
vineyards and the sorrow of a sunset over a wide river. It 
has no great sweep of outward action. It has much of the 
simplicity of a folk song. Yet the action is there, deep in the 
very human hearts of the characters, perpetual, striving action, 
so that even when you catch its simplest notes, you are fully 
aware of the struggle beneath, of the suffering and the un- 
requited longing and of the sweet strength that masters sorrow 
and makes it sublime. 

When Michel returns from Paris after more than a year’s 
absence to find that his Suzanne has married the swaggering 
young soldier whose eyes seldom look beyond his uniform, you 
might expect from anyone but Michel a torrent of grief. But 
that is not the Michel you have come to know and love in the 
first act-—Michel, the poet of men’s minds, who has planned to 
start his little book shop in Saint Serge to bring a new life 
and a new joy in beautiful things to the placid town, Michel 
who is happier in the contentment and fullness of others than 
in any small joys of his own. ‘There is no need for Vildrac to 
tell you what Michel has suffered. What you see is only the 
added strength and beauty of soul which this suffering has 
won for him. 

He tries to understand the half childish, half motherly love 
which Suzanne feels for Blondeau, her utterly stupid and 
selfish husband. When Michel learns the truth, that Blon- 
deau is dishonest, that he is gambling all his slender earnings 
on the races, that his debts threaten to bring him to disgrace— 
do you think Michel seizes this moment to urge Suzanne to a 
freer life? Another might, but not Michel. Somehow he must 
bring happiness from the brink of despair. He must capture 
Blondeau’s friendship and trust. He must discover beneath the 
soldier’s mass of vanity and self pity a truth that will save 
him and save Suzanne. 


It is a long and almost hopeless struggle. In the col 
it, and stung by a climax of Blondeau’s caddishness, ; 
loses his head. ‘The two men nearly come to blows, 
is Michel who conquers by seeming to yield. From this n 
of anger and stress, with tragedy impending, he draws ¢} 
truth for which he has been seeking in vain. He must 
and not destroy, no matter what the cost to pride or 
He gets Blondeau to listen, Suzanne to help. He thinks 
with them both until he has discovered another life, out 
army, into which Blondeau and Suzanne can enter wit 
and courage. Will they build happiness on the wre 
Perhaps—even if the rest of Michel’s life must be deyc 
bringing them what he himself has lost. It is a wistf 
piercing moment, the end of this play. But it has all th 
beauty that a strong soul can bring into the lives abou 
This is the story of Michel Auclair. 

Edgar Stehli—the incomparable Bunthorne of Patienc 
brought to the character of Michel consummate arti: 
blend of spiritual detachment and quiet intensity that 
be difficult to surpass. And he is well seconded by 
Freeman, whose Suzanne has just that delicate transitior 
child to woman which the part must have or fail utterly. 
Walter Abel’s Blondeau fails to catch the delicate poet: 
rhythm of the piece. He lacks the suppleness of dictio 
gesture which could make this one of the famous chai 
of the stage. 


Is Zat So? 


UST why should an extremely poor play—considere 

as a play, of course—provide one of the most deli 
evening’s entertainments of the season? ‘You cannot, b 
stretch of charity call Is Zat So? a good play. It is lon; 
last curtain rings down about 11:30) the plot is thi 
improbable and loosely strung together, and the action f 
most part just crawls along. Yet in spite of all this, 
is hardly a dull moment. It would make even a tire 
collector laugh. Which means that Is Zat So? is not onl 
worth seeing, but that it has real substance of the kin 
puts aesthetic arguments to shame. , 
The theme and the characterization are what cal 
through triumphantly. If you ever want a splendid ex 
of theme dominating plot, you will find it in this play of a 
light-weight prize fighter and his manager, spirited by ci 
stance into a Fifth Avenue home, where they assume th 
dens of secondman and butler respectively. Chick Cowa 
his manager, Hap Hurley, threaten to become stage cl 
They are so much more than fighter and manager. Th 
two men so steeped in personal loyalty and blind devot 
each other’s interests that their bickerings, their unimpea| 
slang, their sorrows and their elation jump to a level 
versal interest. The theme becomes simply that of male i 
ship and the heights it can reach. } 
Another playwright might have taken the same them 
worked it out between two men in business. The Potas 
Perlmutter stories and the play had the same idea. Son 
a genius of another order will pick two young men strut 
up the ladder of Wall Street, and make even that mys! 
cavern seem as simple and as human as, in fact, it Is.) 
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4 strong and a real one, and whenever it is cast about 
; that are interesting as types and sharply cut as in- 
you will have plays as effective as Is Zat So? 
Gleason’s choice of prize fighter and manager is par- 
happy, however, for two reasons. In the first place 
im a chance, as author turned actor, to interpret his 
tion in masterly style. He takes the part of Hap, the 
and it would be difficult to find a more finished and 
| piece of acting. It is not burlesqued. It flows along 
utmost naturalness and ease, well pointed up, but 
the slightest touch of that actor superiority which is 
temptation to burlesque and which so often spoils a 
ing opportunity. If you will watch carefully about 
s of the stock comedians of Broadway, you will see 
1 they try to make themselves funny instead of letting 
dy spring from the unconscious sincerity of the char- 
oth Mr. Gleason as well as Mr. Armstrong—who 
tick Cowan also a memorable personality—escape this 
tterly. 
second place—why not admit it frankly ?—many per- 
drawn to this play by the same instinct that fills the 
own busses nightly. ‘The best stock description of it 
mming instinct. However dangerous an actor’s sense 
srity to his part may be, the box office seldom suffers 
imilar sense on the part of the audience. ‘To many 
is play is a delightful and safe sight-seeing trip into 
yf thought and language of which they suspect a great 
know nothing. When they tell you afterwards that 
true to life, you know that they mean it is not true 
ywn life. Yet, whether they recognize it at once, or 
asily as time goes on, this play is much truer to their 
s than they think. In this fact, it shares something 
t matchless comedy, The Show Off, which somehow 
guilty chord in nine-tenths of the people who laugh 
loudest and with the surest sense of superiority. As 
here is something universal in Mr. Gleason’s play 
| Taber is its co-author) and whatever instinct may 
v people to see it, the conviction of a common ground 
vill make them remember it many months later. It is 
n which two characters and a theme make a clean 
a poor plot and nearly three hours of footlights. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 

. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 

ce—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

ida—Splendid acting. 

rantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
some comedy. 

re Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

y Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

te Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
_tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

cing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. . 
Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

t Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 
Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

jerheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. | 
Dark Angel—A play of atonement and self-sacrifice. 

Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 

vel Auclair—Reviewed above. 

‘at So?—Reviewed above. 


BOOKS 


Walter de la Mare, by R. L. Mégroz. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


F this book has a fault, it is one that is the opposite of most 
books of its kind—it is a trifle too sound and sober. The 
ivresse of the most critical writing does not display itself at all. 
Mr. Mégroz manages to keep up a steady glow, but the power 
of creating flashes of illumination is denied him. But one must 
not quarrel with him on that account. After all, no one can 
be drunk and sober at the same time. If rapture is unattain- 
able it is a thousand times better not to attempt it. Let us 
set down even his book’s deficiencies to Mr. Mégroz’s credit. 

It is increasingly difficult for a writer to be original. Nearly 
everything would seem to have been said already, and much 
of that to have been superlatively well said. The modern pro- 
cess of arranging familiar material into stranger and more 
subtle patterns must be rapidly nearing exhaustion. There 
are only a limited number of combinations between form and 
substance possible; and exceedingly few of these can be still 
unused. Yet Mr. de la Mare, who has never striven after 
originality ; who uses, as Mr. Mégroz points out, material that 
has long been broken down into the elements of poetry; who 
seeks no novelty of form; nevertheless manifests unmistakable 
originality. 

To a great extent this is no doubt due to his indifference to 
being different; to his concentration upon what he has to say. 
But it also arises out of a technique that is part of his artistic 
faithfulness—to an observation, as he says somewhere, that 
learns by patience more than the unaided eye can teach, and 
to an ear vigilantly attentive to each sweet syllable and delicate 
cadence. 

“The transient bubbles of the water paint 
’Neath their small arch a shadow faint.” 


Mr. de la Mare is by no means confined to minutiz. If 
he deals generally with a tininess so fragile that, like his own 
Midget, it can tread the upper crystals of the snow and leave 
them unshattered, he does so only for the purpose of being able 
to handle the world more conveniently after it has become a 
microcosm. He bears ‘‘a taper in whose beam we may peep 
at the truth about everything.” His intention is epic. 

As one looks at Mr. de la Mare he grows. He started his 
literary career comparatively late in life, not publishing his first 
book till he was nearly thirty. For eighteen years he remained 
in the statistical department of the Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany in London—long enough, one might suppose, to quench 
the light of a weaker imagination for ever; and even when a 
Civil List pension set him free at the age of thirty-five to write, 
his development was slow. Only by gradual degrees, almost 
imperceptibly, did he broaden. There was no discarding of 
style or change of subject. But he took in year by year new 
territories, and his mastery over these became more assured. 

This may be seen by comparing Henry Brocken, first pub- 
lished in 1904, with The Memoirs of a Midget, that appeared 
seventeen years later. The atmosphere is still one of shimmer- 
ing mist: his mind’s natural illumination is dusk, as he said 
of a character in his recent book, Ding Dong Bell; but the 
things seen in the dim air are now more clearly defined with- 
out losing any of their early charm. The prose style, like the 
poetic, is the same, but is handled more deftly: the enormous 
vocabulary, the cadences echoing from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—these remain. But the blemishes of violence 
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and uncertainty have gone. Serenity and a width of sky arch 
over him. 

Yet the Three Mulla Mulgars, where the characters are 
monkeys (like enough to men to be used instead of them) and 
The Memoirs of a Midget, which separates its heroine from 
so much mundane experience, reveal, as does Mr. de la Mare’s 
fondness for wandering among wraiths, his hesitation to deal 
with solid reality. But with each book he comes nearer to it, 
and possibly, in the case of the Midget, he has actually pene- 
trated to reality by a secret door. 

Mr. de la Mare has not foregone, and it is not to be desired 
that he should altogether forego, his passion for the impossible, 
the distant, or for such fine irrationality as this:—‘‘Whether of 
archangelic or demonic construction, clearly they had remained 
unvisited by mortal man for as many centuries at least as there 
are cherries in Damascus or beads in Tierra del Fuego.” But 
he is aware of the peril of having his wits stolen by “‘the spell 
of far Arabia,” and administers, as a wise author always does, 
his juster rebuke to himself. 


“Nectarous those flowers, yet with venom sweet. 
Thick-juiced with poison hang those fruits that shine 

Where sick phantasmal moonbeams brood and beat, 
And dark imaginations ripe the vine.” 


In my opinion, The Memoirs of a Midget is easily Mr. de 
la Mare’s best book. Mr. Mégroz prefers The Three Mulla 
Mulgars. Mr. Hugh Walpole in The Secret City returns 
again and again to the praise of The Return. And such stories 
as The Vats and The Almond Tree are perfect in their way. 
Nevertheless I stick to The Memoirs of a Midget. 

Like all of its author’s books it has been dipped in ‘‘the 
waters of melancholy.” But none of the others has the pro- 
fundity of this one. In none of the others are the details so 
unfailingly exquisite; and in none of the others is the cumu- 
lative effect reached with such complete success. It is true of 
Henry Brocken that “its completed whole does not exceed in 
beauty the sum of the beauty of the parts.’ But, with all due 
respect to Mr. Mégroz’s decision to the contrary, this is not 
true of The Memoirs of a Midget. There is here a breadth 
and intensity and steadiness of vision that positively raise the 
finished product to epic range. To this even its inconclusive 
end contributes. 

The world, observed through the shrewd eyes of the Midget, 
is reduced in size in order to be seen with sharper definition. 
She is herself so small that no small thing escapes her. Quiver- 
ing, because of her helplessness, with delicious tremors, her 
five senses acquire an edge impossible to less sensitive organisms. 

Her tragedy is all the more terrible for being tiny. The 
rough-handed world cannot touch her without hurting, and 
she withdraws for protection closer into the nut-shell of her 
personality only—as it inevitably turns out, to find disaster. 
She had allowed herself to be publicly patronized; and feigned, 
under the spell of insidious flattery, to be even smaller than 
she was. This brought unbearable disgust. She sank from being 
court favourite to being court fool. In her exasperation she 
avoids love as a violation of the still cherished remnant of her- 
self; and, after the episode of the circus, which is for her the 
stripping away of the last rag of her personality, she comes to 
love too late. For in rescuing her, her lover is mortally 
wounded. “He was dead,” she cried, “and I had killed him— 
pride, vanity, obstinacy, lovelessness. Every flower and fading 
leaf bore witness against me.” 

The book has no moral: but it has a point, and a sharp one 


—that he who seeks to save his life shall lose it. “¢€ 
she concludes, “I am certain; that it will be impossibl, 
myself, to escape from this world, unless in peace ar 
I can take every shred of it, every friend and every 
all that these eyes have seen, these senses discovered 
I know that.” Which is the doctrine of “escape” state, 
to be laid, after how much pain, aside. 

Mr. de la Mare has done here an immensely difficy 
One that must remain unique. His originality is no 
least affected by the fact that life, as the Midget sa 
taken a tinge of Miss Bronté’s imagination,” that Jz 
was “like the kindling of a light in a strange house; | 
house my mind;” that the second midget, Mr. Anon, 
gloom and passion, is Mr. Rochester in miniature. 

Still more of Emily Bronté is here; and as much of 
The Dickensian exuberance is lacking, but de la Mare 
the Dickensian power of investing the inanimate with 
life. And Mrs. Bowater, Mr. Bates, Adam Waggett, 
Walter Pollacke, are Dickensian to the last hair. ) 
only to say that they are English. No other writer ; 
great Victorian has so completely understood the inat 
ness of his people, or has made it so richly expressive, 
Miss,” says Mr. Bates, “what I say is, a job’s a job; 
is a job, it’s a job that should be made a job of.” 

Several reviewers, writing of the Memoirs of a 
when it first appeared, mentioned it as a fit compa 
other great English novels on the book-shelf. Nostrc 
named in this connection, Vanity Fair and David Coy 
Let it stand by all means by David Copperfield ; but « 
it should be flanked on its other side by Wuthering 
with Jane Eyre and perhaps Moby Dick and Laver 
very far away. To them it has its nearest kinship; bu 


them all it will stand alone. 
‘THEODORE Mayne 


Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn. London: Benn Brothe 
to be published in New York by Scribner's Sons. 


TEPHEN GWYNN is a perplexing—perhaps a p 
—man. He is the most charming of Irish essay 
love of Irish history and the Irish countryside make tw 
books, The Fair Hills of Ireland and The Famous ( 
Ireland, the most vivid and illuminating which can 
into the hands of an intelligent tourist. By virtue 
half dozen poems he has an assured place amongst t 
poets. He is as well a publicist and a one-time sole 
politician who has championed many worthy and si 
causes, and some less admirable lost causes, in the d 
of the Irish parliamentary party, and in the rear-guarc 
of the dwindling ascendency. His love of Irish lette 
him for a moment close to the springs of Irish life, 
habitual associations were at a distance from them 
main current of Irish activity swept far beyond him. F 
position to which he clings, the stream seems necessaril 
and the flotsam about its banks unduly preoccupy his’ 
But Stephen Gwynn is a conscientious student, an 
enced writer, and is above all things candid. Apart 
few inaccuracies in detail—he mis-states, for example 
Duffy’s position in regard to the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
narrative so far as it concerns facts can be confidently 
mended to anyone who desires a full, lucid and ente 
statement of the material facts, historic, social, econo! 
political, relating to Ireland. One could, with some lit 
culty, draw up a list of a half dozen books which 
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rer the same ground, but one of them would be the 
cc Thom’s Directory which makes difficult, not to say 
d reading, and none would be quite so modern. 
comprehensive and so charming in its writing. 
ming and so lucid that it might betray, if it were 
, candid; for the theory round which Mr. Gwynn 
facts is unsound and will mislead any but a careful, 
+. But Mr. Gwynn supplies toxin and anti-toxin in 
ttle. The toxin theory predicates the existence in 
what the author calls a middle nation—Irish to the 
nglish to the Irish—dwelling beside the pure Gaels, 
Irish.” From this premise he concludes that a sub- 
mpromise must be effected with this middle nation 
is to be a perfectly realized political concept. The 
e involves the abandonment of the traditional culture, 
ince of essential elements of British tradition with 
ial and political consequences which that acceptance 
Yow the truth, as it appears to most Irishmen, runs 
this— 
like most other countries is a congeries of races, 
ing by contact in varying degree to one type. It 
modated in turn Iberian pre-Celts, Gaels, Norse, 
nd Huguenots. In varying degree each has accepted 
al tradition and been absorbed into the fullness of 
Ireland has had her reward, as Mrs. Stopford 
; distinguished historian recently said in the Irish 
long the strangers who under her wide skies have 
onder of the land, and the quality of its people and 
ed into her commonwealth. ‘The unifying factor is 
f national tradition. ‘This pull is strongest when 
al life is strongest and Irish race consciousness, 
is the Jewish, is at its highest. There are of course, 
0 speak, in the porridge. But the process of assimila- 
jtinuous and irresistible as a natural phenomenon. 
re been periods of foreign control and consequent 
evelopment, and in the struggle to expel or absorb 
elements the country at times suffered spiritual as 
terial diminution. But on the whole, the Irish power 
tion is not impaired, nor indeed is its power of re- 
e lumps from the porridge. [Irish history for the 
ed years is the story of the exercise of that power of 
Irish;” the conquest in turn of religious freedom 
Jonnell, of freedom of the soil under Parnell and 
1 of political freedom in our more recent day. And 
stice in each of these campaigns lay on the side of 
Irish,” the best alien elements spontaneously ranged 
on the same side, just as in literature and arts the 
the traditional culture imperatively called out the 
whatever racial origin. Gaelic culture was always 
er. ‘he alien mule engendered nothing. 
ddle nation, conceived as a static entity, has no real 
n modern Ireland. The phrase is misleading in so 
; used to indicate the Anglo-Irish. The Anglo-Irish 
ys in the process of becoming Irish. ‘The binding 
$ now worn very thin indeed, and they have fallen 
two worlds. The worthier half has affliated itself 
ional tradition, and this affiliation was not the result 
mise, for it is certain that the more powerfully mag- 
the steel bar of national consciousness the more se- 
l the scattered filings be drawn to it. The parasitic 
ed, and were wholly dependent on, what was well 
Ireland as the ascendeney. ‘That ascendency was up- 
m the soil by the Land League and abandoned as a 


, 


broken tool in the last few years. Its origin and fate were 
told and foretold with sinister clarity by its champion Lord 
Clare in the Union debates in 1800— 

“The whole power and property of the country has been 
conferred by successive monarchs of England upon an English 
colony, composed of three sets of English adventurers who 
poured into this country at the termination of three successive 
rebellions; confiscation is their common title; and from their 
first settlement they have been hemmed in on every side by 
the old inhabitants of the island, brooding over their discontents 
in sullen indignation. What is the security of their descendants 
at this day? ‘The powerful and commanding protection of 
Great Britain. If by any fatality it falls, you are at the mercy 
of the old inhabitants of this island.” 

M. Paul Dubois, a French observer, in 1908 wrote in 
L’Irlande Contemporaine— 

“A last battle is raging between the elements of decay and 
the forces that make for regeneration. “The old oligarchy is 
fighting desperately on behalf of reaction.” 

That fight is concluded and the oligarchy overthrown. It 
is now the business of Ireland to assure the integrity of her 
own soul, confident that Christian civilization will profit more 
from the exercise of that integrity than from the result of an 


impairing compromise. 
CoNSTANTINE P. CurRAN. 


Essays On Poetry, by J. C. Squire. New York: 


H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


UR age, we sometimes like to think, has been one of those 

fortunate periods in which poetry has undergone a revival 
or a re-birth. Occasionally it occurs to us that this revival has 
been more remarkable for its poetic activity than for its poetic 
accomplishment; activity, at least, we all can recognize, but 
what is our notion of accomplishment? 

The opportunity for competent and valuable criticism of 
poetry has not been lacking. It has been obvious, even insistent, 
and wider than in many another period. We have been brought 
into contact with a body of work, which in most respects is 
quite unlike the poetic art of the past. Our equipment for 
meeting it is usually a body of aesthetic theory deriving from 
the observation of past accomplishment and hardening into 
definitions and principles that seem to bear little relation to 
present creative endeavor. 

Such criticism, one feels, might well prove profitable to both 
the poet and his audience. Yet in our day, when the need for 
it is impressive, it has been only infrequently practised. A 
large portion of our contemporary criticism studies the poetry 
of the past with a view to finding fault with that part of it 
which is uncongenial to the moods and the loves of today. But 
the business of quarreling with our predecessors is somewhat 
like shadow-boxing; amusing enough as an exercise, yet not 
very entertaining to the spectator. Even when the motive is 
more generous, the results are not necessarily more profitable. 
To send his soul adventuring among masterpieces is an educa- 
tion which may fit the critic for his function. But it is not 
the practice of criticism; some earlier critic has already decided 
which are the masterpieces, and the belated adventurer achieves 
only a restatement of his premises. When the contemporary 
critic has been finally brought to face the work of contemporary 
poets, he has too often resorted to merely partisan attack and 
defense when dealing with problems that require only intel- 
ligent analysis. Between the critic who is baffled by the refusal 
of a living art to empty itself into the traditional pigeonholes, 
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and the critic who is unable to explain his preferences and 
prejudices in the contemporary drift, competition, however 
keen, is apt to be trivial. 

Most of the books of criticism of poetry that have recently 
solicited the attention of readers fall, all too unhappily, into 
one or another of these categories of triviality. Excessive blame 
and excessive praise, prolonged discussion of the validity rather 
than the effectiveness of various types of technique; all these 
we have had in wearisome abundance. Yet of true criticism, 
of expert and sympathetic mediation between the artist and his 
audience, we have had very little. In one of his essays Mr. 
J. C. Squire quotes Mr. Chesterton’s remark that this age, al- 
though it likes to ask questions, is not disposed to listen to the 
answers, particularly if they be old answers. Perhaps a tend- 
ency to inquisitiveness instead of curiosity has discouraged 
criticism; at all events much recent criticism of poetry has the 
air of being an uninvited answer to a purely rhetorical question. 
When Matthew Arnold referred to poetry as a criticism of 
life he defined quite intelligibly the province of the critic of 
poetry. It is scarcely to be expected that our contemporary 
critics should agree with his definition of poetry; Mr. Squire 
believes it to be vastly inadequate, and if true, not worth mak- 
ing. Yet in so far as any poem is the result of a selection and 
sifting of life it is also a “criticism” of life. The critic of 
poetry is therefore one who deals with life that has already 
been subjected to selection and sifting, and that presumably has 
emerged from the process more highly organized, more artic- 
ulate and more intellible. The critic, taking this life that 
has already been wrought into art, subjects it once again to a 
further process of selection and sifting, and the result this time 
is not poetry, but interpretation. 

It is precisely this result that most recent criticism of poetry 
fails to achieve. Mr. Squire’s essays, readable and well-disposed 
as they are, illustrate the failure in no uncertain terms. His 
subjects range from Tennyson and Arnold to Yeats, Hardy, 
Housman, Bridges and D’Annunzio; he includes two lectures 
devoted to Subject in Poetry, and an essay on the poetry of the 
eighteenth century; he writes of Alice Meynell and Edmund 
Blunden; he speculates as to what elements of the life of our 
time will pass over into the poetry of the future. Much of 
this material, obviously, is the direct product of Mr. Squire’s 
journalistic function; but the volume purports to be criticism, 
and whatever the origin of its contents, must be judged as 
criticism, since Mr. Squire offers it as such. 

What, then, has he to tell us? ‘That the forces of per- 
manence and change are operative in the art of poetry; that 
eighteenth-century English verse is not undeserving of atten- 
tion; that Tennyson wrote some distinguished poetry and some 
very dull stuff; that Matthew Arnold’s doubts in verse appeal 
to him more than his dogmas in prose; that Mr. Hardy com- 
bines pessimism with pity; that Mr. Housman has “disciplined 
himself to such a point that there is at least one poem in his 
new volume which does not contain a single adjective.” ‘These 
are a few of Mr. Squire’s ideas, indicative of the quality of his 
book. 

Was it not George Santayana who once observed that “pop- 
ular poets are the parish priests of the Muse, retailing her 
ancient divinations to a long-since converted public?” Are 
popular critics those who tell us only what we already knew? 

Mr. Squire has talent; he writes readable, lucid prose; he 
has a vein of wit and common sense; he has the capacity to 
enjoy beauty; and the basis of criticism is not absent from his 
work. He knows that the material of poetry is emotion, and 


that the business of the poet is to communicate emotio: 
surely, is the foundation for criticism; one waits for 
to explain the emotions which the poems he writes 
tually give us. But one waits in vain. He prefers ¢ 
a conclusive estimate of Arnold in nine pages, an 
‘Tennyson in fifteen. He quotes a good deal of beauti! 
with the remark that it is beautiful, but without am 
to reveal what there is in the poem which produces 
of beauty. The central problem of criticism thus | 
eludes him, and of the fact that it does so he appe 
blissfully unconscious. 

All of which might well be unimportant were it n 
fact that Mr. Squire is representative of a large n 
our contemporary critics. He has merely the attitud 
criticism and the approach to its materials that ar 
generally shared. Both make the actual production o} 


highly improbable. Lioyp Mo 


Simplicissimus the Vagabond, translated by A. T. 
rick. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. § 


N THIS fine edition of Simplicissimus, we finc 

German classic, now recognized as the work of H 
Christoffel von Grimmelshausen, a native of Hesse ir 
enteenth century. He is said to have been converted 
olicism ; in later life entered the service of the Bishop 
burg, and was. regarded as a man of great inte 
erudition. 

Passing over his other books—The Man in the \ 
rived from a work by Domingo Gonzalez, from wh 
took some of his ideas in Gulliver’s adventures in La 
The Satyrical Pilgrim and The Chaste Joseph—we c 
his first draft of Simplicissimus published in 1668, 1 
tinuations in 1670 and 1674. 

“The story,” says William Rose, who has contril 
scholarly introduction to this edition, “is to tell the 
adventures of an individual who has seen, learned | 
many strange things, and has eventually decided volu 
quit the world of action and experience for the tran 
a hermit’s cell. Simplicissimus started life as an 
peasant lad, received a rather narrow one-sided and 
education from the hermit, and knew nothing of the 
of life until he left his forest and arrived in Han 
extraordinary episode of the Mummelaer and his j« 
Russia and back, via Asia, are utterly, out of harm 
the remainder of the story and the final retreat to a 
cell, preceded by a lengthy farewell to the world, tak 
from a work of the Spanish ascetic, Antonio de Guev 
not come as a natural consummation.” “4 

We can do no more than quote from Simplicissim 
lesque account of his humble father’s home— 

“The tapestries were of the most delicate web in 
wove for us by her that of old did challenge Mine 
spinning match. His windows were dedicated to St. 
for no other reason than that same paper doth ta 
to come to perfection, reckoning from the sowing of 
or flax whereof ’tis made, than doth the finest anc 
glass of Murano. Instead of pages, lackeys and g1 
had sheep, goats and swine which often waited upon | 
pastures till I drove them home. His armoury was 
nished with ploughs, mattocks, axes, hoes, pitchforks 
forks, with which weapons he daily exercised him 
hoeing and digging he made his military discipline a 
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5 in time of peace. The yoking of cattle was his 
tilling of the land his campaigning, and the clean- 
stables his princely pastime and exercise. But all 
int nothing of and am not puffed up thereby, lest 
have cause to jibe at me as at other new-fangled 
- | esteem myself no higher than was my dad, which 
de in a right merry land—to wit, in the Spessart, 
wolves do howl good-night to each other.” 
THomas WALSH. 


y Kathleen Norris. New York: Doubleday, Page 
ny. $1.50. 
snial Ik Marvel told his Dream Life in meditative 
ie. Mrs. Norris has sketched the outline of her life 
wutobiography that is a dream realized in action. A 
eerfulness—not by request—has been practised with 
mild ectasy—for Noon realizes a happy life. 
gins in the morning of California—at least Califor- 
sars ago—before the advent of widely heralded sun- 
and the realator. In these golden days she draws 
icture of a large and happy family. From the vicissi- 
ildhood to the realization of her literary success as 
novelist, bitter despair has been always vanquished 
like gayety, affection, and inexorable cheer—mixed 
with much common sense, which is not celebrated 
int, but ever in evidence. Her early years were idyl- 
eath claimed both her parents before the children 
n. An older brother, her sister Teresa, and Mrs. 
| the family together, bore the parental burden with 
d gentle humor. Laughter smiled away care, and 
grew up. Romance entered with Charles Norris. 
he glory of California is exchanged for the romance 
y career in New York. 
rk is a new chapter. On $25.00 a week they began 
st of the literary world. Mrs. Norris hymns the 
honest poverty. True, the days when two could 
00 a week, comfortably, seem from today, far-off 
t these first years of Kathleen and Charles Norris 
with delightful and arresting interest. Her first 
write, her methods, trials, and the assistance of 
ris record a fascinating story. 
ister ‘[eresa, her marriage, her husband—a rare and 
oet—and their children (to whom this book is dedi- 
writes with delicacy, insight and devoutness. For 
1 that so bravely bore the parental bereavement of 
,hever entirely lost, in the years that separated them 
e destinies, that close bond of family unity. For in 
days of high noon, the accounts of Mrs. Norris and 
Teresa are almost as one. They are compact with 
ope and human travail. The overtones of these spir- 
nsitive pages reflect our little worlds of pathos and 
g—the emotions that are seeds of literature and the 
e of writers. In half a page her great loss is ex- 
Kly and moyvingly in a few simple words— 
d in January, radiant and wonderful to the end. 
1er something died out of life forever, in the hearts 
loved her. And so came middle-age, for I have dis- 
tt middle-age is not a question of years. It is that 
life when one realizes that one has exchanged, by 
ubtle shifts and substitutes, the vague and vaporous 
youth, for the definite and tangible realization. . . . 
ver the dream, it never can be the dream.” 
Epwin CLarkK. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Georgian Stories, 1924. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


A PPARENTLY realism reigns supreme in English fiction. 
This year’s collection of the Georgian writers smacks almost 
entirely of realistic detailing of life. The matter-of-factness of 
life, the materialism of the age, the strict application of modern 
psychological thought, has conformed this group of writers to 
a confining norm. It is all pristine and hard, without a gleam 
of romance or fancy. Yet the collection lists notable names: 
St. John Irvine, Phillis Bottome, Beresford, Stacy Aumonier, 
Huxley and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. On the whole these stories 
are technical triumphs and extreme citings of the more per- 
verse phases of life. For instance, Irvine’s mordant study of 
a man who is afraid to live, is hardly a formidable criticism 
of life. However, Phillis Bottome’s story of The Liqueur Glass, 
is mordantly fascinating. Its irony, though, is not completely 
submerged in the abnormal. Aumonier, as usual, has written 
his story around one idea, but his The Accident of Crime, is 
considerably less than his best. A Beautiful Superstition, by 
Mrs. Lowndes, a delicately told fantasy, is by all odds the 
outstanding story of the collection. 


Julie Cane, by Harvey O'Higgins. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 


Harvey O’HIGGINS is a writer who has made Freud 
useful to himself, rather than allow himself to be an exploita- 
tion of Freud. He has refrained from going gaga on the 
subject of the subconscious; he has applied it with discrimina- 
tion. His sane usage of what he has first made more or less 
his own, has increased the profundity of his characterization. 
His conception of the life of a unique, small town girl, Julie 
Cane, and that of her visionary father, are finely rounded por- 
traits. Even the picture of Findelien is deftly done—it sug- 
gests. He tells the story of the revolt of the individual from 
the village without bitterness or tricky catalogued documenta- 
tion. ‘The novel is suffused with a graceful charm. Humor 
lights the passage of Julie’s girlhood—and the passing is very 
real. But the ending leaves something to be desired. It is not 
up to the fine conception that is expressed in Julie. Yet after 
the adventures of Julie, one can only think of Tarkington, and 
his prankful Penrod, as a portrayer of surfaces, where O’Hig- 
gins has revealed some of the hidden recesses in the fastness 
of the heart of youth. 
Bay 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rey. Dr. AuGcusTINE von Garten, O.S.B., was formerly a member of 
the Court of Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria-Hungary. He is the 
director of the Catholic Union, organized to promote the reunion of the 
Orthodox Eastern churches with Rome. 

ELEANOR Rocers Cox is a poet and the author of Singing Fires of Erin. 

THEODORE Maynarp, critic, novelist and poet, has written Our Best 
Poets and The Divine Adventure. 

Epwin Crark is a frequent contributor of literary criticism to current 
magazines. 

ExtmMer Murpny is on the editorial staff of the Nation’s Business. 

ConstanTINE P. Curran is the Irish correspondent of The Common- 
weal and a contributor to leading English and Irish journals. 

Lioyp Morris is the author of The Celtic Dawn and The Poetry of 
E. A. Robinson. 

Papraic Corum is the author of Wild Earth, Mogu the Wanderer and 
The Children Who Followed the Piper. 
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of Penelope, The Chink in the Armour, and Why They Married. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library —C. LAMB. 


“Ten Commandments—but fourteen points,” mused Dr. 
Angelicus aloud in the library. “Here,” he continued, vis 
Glenn Frank talking in Asbury Park to the New Jersey 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, advocating a religious renais- 
sance based on fourteen points. Now it seems so much simpler 
to me, since this is the age of simplification, by subtracting four, 
to reduce it to the Ten Commandments.” 

“There is a certain similarity between Moses and Wilson,” 
mused Primus Criticus. 

“Tut,” admonished the Editor. “Continue, Dr. Angelicus. 
What were Mr. Frank’s fourteen points?” 

Dr. Angelicus read aloud from the newspaper— 

“‘Substitute the religion of Jesus for Christianity. Make 
faith a matter of adventure rather than assent. Preach the 
Gospel of Jesus rather than the gospel about Jesus. Apply as 
well.as announce the principles of the religion of Jesus. Mod- 
ernize the religious vocabulary. Emphasize the use of science 
by religion, rather than the reconciliation of science to religion. 
Break the chains that bind the Church to the State. Define sin 
as something that hurts life rather than God. Merge the 
sacred with the secular.’ ” 

“Well, well,’ said the Editor, “how about merging the 
secular with the sacred: better build upward, not dig religious 
subways unnecessarily.” 

“Do you think a sacred hymn, like Gounod’s Ave Maria or 
The Lost Chord—” 

“Ts the latter a hymn, Doctor?” 

“Yes, so is I Hear You Calling Me,” replied the angelical 
person with firmness. ‘Then he continued—“Do you think a 
sacred hymn in a Sunday night concert on Broadway is more 
effective than a professional whistler to organ accompaniment 
in the Penumbra Tabernacle?” 

“Blessings on thee, barefoot boy,’ murmured Primus Criticus, 
“T do, I do.” 

“Or the aerial trapeze work of Siamese monks more ap- 
propriate to the sacred arches of Saint Barcaroles in the Bowery 
than the Pilgrims’ Chorus in the Hippodrome?” 

“T don’t, I don’t,” chanted Criticus, in the tones of a litany. 

“Let us lift up the secular, not drag down the sacred—” 


“ “He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down,’ ” 


quoted Hereticus, proud of his Bartlett Quotations memories. 

“St. Cecilia would be proud,” continued the Doctor, “‘to 
differ with the Editor of ‘The Century—not to mention 
Dryden. 

“Tomorrow I shall go into conference with Tittivillus and 
prepare our own Fourteen Propositions for the Radio Sunday 
Afternoon Service.” 

“Have you any points ready for your declaration, Doctor?” 
asked Miss Anonymoncule, helpfully. 

“We shall consider such points,” replied the angelical author- 
ity, “‘as first: Shall we make faith a matter of adolescence and 
digestion, rather than consensus of opinion? Secondly, shall 
we preach the Gospel like Hamlet with the Melancholy Dane 
omitted? ‘Thirdly, shall we jazz up our religious vocabulary ? 
Fourthly, shall we emphasize the religious behavior of our 
scientists in relation to real science? Fifthly, shall we define 
sin as something evil that hurts us all, not as a disease or even 
a display of genius? But let us not be too proud of our novel 
doctrines. Pride is dangerous: look at this, dear Primus—” 


went on the Doctor as he pulled down his rumpled 
“This came to me anonymously this morning on a ¢ 
ture postcard. Please read it aloud, Criticus.” 
Primus took the card gingerly. “Boyish colleg 
writing of futuristic capitals and Cufic curves,” he 
shows signs of post-graduate cleverness—yes, another 


‘Our village declares that the Laureate 
Wrote exquisite sonnets before he ate: 
But now his sestets 

Are sent back with regrets 

As his verse grew worse the more he ate.’ 


“You remember,” suggested Hereticus, “the 
youngster who seemed to admire the Neapolitan cley 
which you managed the skeins of macaroni the oth 
Ristorante Sorrento? I suspect it is his work.” 

“T have never experienced any little success in lif 
ized it, until some ‘kick’ reached me in my emine 
plained the Doctor. 

“Oh, the envy of the young and the modern!” said 
consolingly. 

“The modern note,” added Primus Criticus, gra 

“Have you read of that Chicago minister who 
Bible inspiring but not inspired?” asked the Editor 
wishing to change the subject. 

“Or of the archaeologists who have discovered in 
discarded old cross-word puzzles among the clam- 
the Argentine?” piped up Hereticus, true to his 
bents. 

“Or of the new schisms in the Christian Scien 
started by Mrs. Bill, who seems to have an aggre 
suggested the Editor. 

“TDoesn’t anybody read the sensible things? He: 
not had a word about the earthquake’”—objected / 
“not a word about the five-cent fare—nor of the Ri 
the opium traffic. Are we really intellectuals? Sp 
late Daniel Webster and Horace Greeley! Doesr 
read the editorials?” 

“The news from Palm Beach—” began Miss Ano 

“My hat, Tittivillus!” cried the Doctor, rushin 
arm-chair, rousing the youngster from the ecstasy ' 
he always listens to the words of the talented youn 

“Life is telling on the Doctor,” said Hereticus, : 
slammed behind the portly form. ‘We must preven 
reading the afternoon newspapers: his nerves hav 
settled ever since his return from that felicity 
Chicago.” 

“Did he deliver his extracts from Plato there?” 

“No, he found the dancing had begun and it n 
until he was obliged to take his train for New } 
He apparently discovered more tango-steps than sy 
the course. I heard him call them philosophers of t 
dervish school. I know he refused to go on the flo 
chief of the lady-directors.” 

“The Doctor has the spirit of the ancient solit: 
strain of these experiences has been too great for h 

“He should have gone to Washington after all, 
Miss Anonymoncule. “We must endeavor to 1 
polemical enthusiasms in the future.” 

The grey of a springtime twilight came through th 

“Heigh-ho!”” yawned Tittivillus, as he ushered « 
of the group and began to rearrange the sofa cushi 
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A MOMENTOUS ISSUE 


RE came before the United States Supreme 
rt on March 16 the case of the State of 
acting through its officials, in the appeal of 
to reverse the Federal District Court of 
ind sustain the validity of the anti-parochial 
w enacted in 1922. In reaching the highest 
the country this great issue, one of the most 
ital and far-reaching in its effects upon the 
| nation, the question whether Caesarism is to 
human rights and liberties bids fair to be 
settled. The issue has been placed before 
me tribunal in clear and unmistakable terms. 
sion of the Supreme Court will be awaited 
keenest interest and concern. 
orces championing the right of the State of 
0 abolish all forms of primary education ex- 
compulsory pub!ic education provided by the 
lf, were represented in the Supreme Court by 
able array of legal talent. Former Senator 
i. Chamberlain, and three other well-known 
represented Governor Pierce and Attorney- 


Van Winkle of Oregon. The Hill Military 


Academy, a non-religious Oregon institution, which 
was one of the institutions that attacked the validity 
of the anti-private school law, and whose contention 
was upheld by the Federal District Court, had its at- 
torney present at the hearing of the appeal. Addi- 
tional briefs in opposition to the validity of the anti- 
private school law were filed on behalf of the North 
Pacific Union Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, 
by the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and by the American 
Jewish Committee, taking this action under the legal 
status of “Friends of the Court.” 

The Catholic side of the controversy, which in effect 
is a defense of the entire private school system, reli- 
gious and non-sectarian, without, of course, any prej- 
udice toward the public school system in itself, was 
outlined in two briefs, with their appendices, filed by 
Mr. William D. Guthrie, of New York, chief counsel 
for the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
and by the other attorneys for the Sisters, Messrs. J. 
P. Kavanaugh, Jay Bowerman, Dan J. Malarkey, Hall 
S. Lusk, E. B. Seabrook, and F. J. Lonergan. 
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The Oregon school law was enacted in those fever- 
ish days when the turbulent wave of Ku Klux Klanism 
swept through the state. In effect the law provides 
that parents and guardians of children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen years must send them to the 
public schools maintained by the state. There are a 
few minor exceptions to the drastic provisions of this 
law, but these are of little consequence. ‘That the 
law was aimed directly at the Catholic schools has 
been obvious to all fair-minded observers. But in 
order to reach the Catholic schools other confessional 
and private institutions had of necessity to be included 
in the drastic provisions of the law. It is this issue 
of religious liberty which, as the New York World 
has pointed out, now centres the attention of the whole 
country on the hearing granted to the appeal by the 
highest court of the land. The Supreme Court has 
already passed adversely on the Nebraska school case 
‘which banned the teaching of German in the public 
schools—a law passed in the midst of the excitement 
incident to the war. The Oregon law goes even fur- 
ther than the Nebraska law in giving the state supreme 
powers over the education of children. 

In his brief Mr. William D. Guthrie points out that 
in 1922 there was a total of 9,250 pupils in the Cath- 
olic elementary and secondary schools, taught by 339 
Sisters. ‘The vast majority of these pupils were be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years and hence, 
under the terms of the Oregon act, would be barred 
from Catholic schools. The brief then declared that 
the Sisters do not and have not made any challenges 
on the following points— 

“Tt, As to the power of a state to enact compulsory 
education laws providing generally that all children 
shall attend some school, and correlatively as to its 
obligation and duty, upon making such attendance 
compulsory, to provide free tuition. 

‘‘o. Nor as to the power of a state to require under 
just and equal regulations that teachers shall be com- 
petent, of good moral character and patriotic, and 
that they shall be licensed by state or by local 
authority. 

‘*2. Nor as to the power of a state within reasonable 
and just limits to prescribe particular studies for chil- 
dren, or to prohibit such studies as would be reason- 
ably calculated to be prejudicial to them or prejudi- 
cially to affect their morals, religion, or patriotism, but 
not to prohibit other and proper studies.” 

Continuing the brief says— 

“It should likewise be emphasized at the outset of 
the discussion that there was no suggestion below in 
pleading, brief, or argument that the teachers, men 
or women, employed by this appellee or in the Cath- 
olic parochial or the other private schools of the 
State of Oregon, were not trained and competent 
scholars, of good moral character and eminently quali- 
fied to teach children; nor that there was any ground 


for doubting their patriotism and loyalty t 
tional and state governments; nor that the c 
of these schools or the results obtained th 
in any way unsatisfactory to the state educa 
thorities, or unequal in educational value or 
that obtained in the public schools; nor that 
taught or inculcated in these schools was ir 
the state, or in any way or sense whatever 
to the morals, patriotism, or welfare of chil 

Mr. Guthrie then made a blunt statement 
motive animating those who sponsored an 
the Oregon law as follows— 

‘But in truth, unless court and counsel 
blind to what ‘all others see and understand’ 
was clearly present in every aspect and pha 
litigation, though direct mention thereof 
studiously avoided, the sole offense of the 
of this appellee, the Society of the Sisters of 
Names of Jesus and Mary, was that in « 
with their schools they were teaching the chi 
orphans confided to their care the sacred t 
doctrines of religion according to the tene 
Roman Catholic Church. 

‘‘Tnexcusable and cruel, indeed, is the libel 
in the oblique innuendos we find in the brief 
of the appellant, Governor of Oregon, 
ticularly the charge on page sixty-two thereo 
jurious effects may result ‘from the stan 
American patriotism’ if American parents a1 
to guide and determine the character of the 
of their own children, and that they may be 
religious schools disloyal and subversive doct 
‘that the claims upon them of the religion 
they belong are superior to the claims of t 
States,’ etc. The Catholics now appeal fron 
to fair-play and justice and to the judgm 
candid, impartial and tolerant American ci 

Pointing out that in Catholic schools “| 
obedience to the law and loyalty to the Const 
taught, not merely as a patriotic duty, but | 
duty as well,” the brief goes on— 

“The fundamental and controlling moti 
establishment and maintenance of Catholic 
or elementary schools is the profound con 
the part of Catholics, in which conviction | 
laity are a unit, that the welfare of then 
stability of our constitutional system of gc 
the continuance of civil and religious free 
the lasting happiness of the individual citiz 
upon the code and standards of morality, 
self-control and temperance taught by relig 
this broad-minded view is not confined to 
but is shared by Protestants and Jews thro 
country.” 

No more important event is now pend 
United States than the decision of the Supr 
in the case of the appeal of the State of O1 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


f the penalties paid for the great war is the 
ration now incumbent on the belligerent na- 
pending many millions of dollars yearly upon 
whose effectiveness as a first-line weapon of 
id defense is still an open question. The air 
sy raging in America finds an echo in the 
arliament, where a lively debate arose last 
r appropriations, with practically the whole 
; clamoring for ‘“‘increased aerial expendi- 
. picturesque commentary on the feeling be- 
mer allies engendered by five years of peace 
rth in the doubt expressed by nearly every 
is to whether the big air force built up by 
to be considered ‘‘a danger or a defense.” 
lady who ‘“‘always wanted a new hat” your 
st always wants more armaments. 


culiar hardship of the situation (for the tax- 
esides in the fact that the airship has by no 
perseded the super-dreadnought. It has only 
a still more terrible liability, with a risk in 
mn to its size and armament. France, to date, 
ily country which has had the courage, or 
ness, to put a large proportion of its’: money 
Ww weapon. In view of the admitted inferior- 
: French navy, her decision does not carry the 
ight as a similar step would have carried if 
Britain or America. For these there seems 
ut to combine large sums for the maintenance 
w love with considerable alimony for the old. 
n years of war and experimentation expert 
mong experts is at variance, while from time 


to time disquieting rumors of remarkable defenses 
against air-craft arise to be suddenly and overwhelm- 
ingly revealed. The question is complicated by in- 
ternal disagreement between the lighter, and heavier- 
than-air advocates, and it is not yet established that 
the difficulties of obtaining accurate bomb-fire from 
such an unstable platform as both offer has been over- 
come. Those who have witnessed air warfare at close 
quarters and can recall such incidents as the failure 
of a squadron of bombing planes, flying at low altitude 
for three-quarters of an hour, to register a direct hit 
on a bridge crowded with retreating troops, may be 
pardoned if they share these misgivings. ‘There are 
even those who claim that the true function of the 
battle-plane may be to shake morale. But, if the war 
proved nothing else, it proved that human courage 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice are stronger than any 
mechanical means likely to be invented to destroy it. 


THE Catholic school strike in Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Catholic mass meetings throughout France, gave 
the world proof that the question of the French em- 
bassy at the Vatican is not merely academic. Though 
there has been a furious mentioning of budgets and 
political expediencies, the real issue remains, as every- 
body realizes, a battle-ground on which M. Herriot 
hopes to humble the Catholic faith. The outcome is 
uncertain; and at any rate the ancient wheel of time 
will keep on turning. But it is comforting to see the 
entire problem led out of the political arena and 
presented to the public as ably as it was by M. Charles 
Benoist in his recent address before the important 
Societé des Conferences. M. Benoist is a veteran 
statesman and a member of the Institute. Besides 
these virtues he possesses a gift for concrete statement 
enviable in any man. 


SUPPOSE, M. Benoist suggested, that any good 
ruler of France from the time of Charlemagne through 
the Revolution even to not far-distant days of the 
Third Republic were somehow to find his way back into 
Rome. “Holy Father,” he would ask, “where is the 
representative of France?” The answer would be 
that during a certain year towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, M. Combes had seen fit to break 
off diplomatic relations because he fancied it a good 
move in the war against the Catholic faith he was then 
waging to the last trench. The answer would intimate 
further that M. Herriot is at the present moment en- 
gaged in just another such war. Astonished, the visit- 
ing ruler might hasten to Paris and settle himself to 
listen to the government’s say in the matter. This 
—so skilfully summarized in M. Benoist’s address— 
would quite take his breath away. He would learn 
that diplomacy at the Vatican costs a certain number 
of francs, trifling to be sure, but still not to be sneezed 
at. He would discover further that a modern republic 
should get on speaking terms only “with the heads of 
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democratic people—among whom the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff is not.” He would even be reminded that Rome 
did not express itself as agreeably impressed with the 
activities in the Ruhr. This final item would dazzle 
him not a little, because if M. Herriot meant his own 
statements, he himself was not wholly charmed with 
those activities. But it would soon dawn upon the 
visiting ruler that M. Herriot is really covering his 
little red flag with big black words. 


M. BENOIST’S own conclusion is worthy of note 
by all who love France, not only for the members she 
has recently elected to the Chamber, but for certain 
less perishable things as well. “France—the France 
so long represented at the palace of the Sovereign 
Pontiff—does not belong to the masters of the present 
hour. She is not a piece of property put into their 
hands to use and abuse as they see fit. Every one 
of our governors is a link in a long chain, no matter 
what the nature of the régime under which he rules, 
no matter how loosely attached to his predecessors he 
may seem to be. He is fixed and soldered into the 
series of those who went before and those who will 
follow. In this series he becomes a unit. From afar 
the dead command him, and he influences the acts of 
generations still to come. His power is therefore not 
without limitations supplied by history, by tradition, 
by necessities inherent in the long accumulated national 
life. It is to his interest not to force us to say of his 
policy—‘That is odious!’ or “That is positively stupid!’ 
In these brusque phrases his sentence will be enshrined 
—a sentence sure to be executed sooner or later.” 
And in all truth, M. Herriot is unworthy of eternal 
France, as the embassy to the Vatican has been the 
index of her sentiment during the ages that have gone. 


PRrEss reports quoting the Interallied Military Con- 
trol Mission paint Germany as “ready for instant 
war.’ Says the Geneva correspondent of one of our 
great dailies—‘“That Germany has already visualized 
‘Der Tag’ anew and is again practically ready for 
war upon a stupendous scale is just dawning upon the 
delegates to the League of Nations Council.”’ A head- 
line announces that ‘‘even electric plants are prepared 
to supply power at the drop of a hat for processes 
more highly developed than before the Armistice.” 
Our recent ambassador to Germany, once a student at 
German universities, presumably conversant with Ger- 
man thought and able to check what is prepared for 
the consumption of ambassadors with what is real 
meat, states positively that Germany is living up to her 
treaty obligations. The man in the street, longing 
with all his heart for peace with a little comfort, 
wonders whether the same ‘‘scareheads” might not 
be written of the vast chemical warfare preparations 
down in Maryland and if it will not presently also 
‘just dawn” upon somebody that the effective codpera- 
tion of industry in any country is under modern condi- 


tions step by step and inseparably the mos 
preparation for potential war, since modern 
upon industrial development and coordinatio 


GERMANY is being helped to her fe 
erately and without regard to the belief of n 
Germany placed herself equally deliberately 
tion out of which the Allies were forced to 
rise or be drawn down with her into bankn 
was conceived to be urgently necessary for 
of the world to reconstruct Germany rega 
sentiment. It is obvious that the very fa 
destruction of Germany’s war supplies in the « 
after the Armistice put her in a position to cc 
on the best types evolved in war practice a: 
ucts of her regenerated industry. It is surel 
discovery that modern explosives are | 
chemistry, that the various gases used in ] 
are by-products of the chemical dye industry. 
Germany still possesses the most highly orga 
industry in the world, making it possible to 
gases more readily, in greater quantity ; 
cheaply than any other nation. These thin 
public knowledge. They were certainly ki 
considered by the commission called upon tc 
plan of reconstruction to which Charles I 
chairman, gave his name. What is the reasc 
sudden display of the German bogey? Th 
it stands might point to the staging of a co 
covery of German industry thoroughly compa 
a peaceful policy and a seat in the Coun 
League of Nations, as easily as it might ¢ 
mad lust for vengeance against the world 
state of nerves, still jumpy from the war, « 
ask of editors affording the luxury of corre 
in Europe, less panic news and more sober f: 


(<9 

BREECHES?” bibles, “Wicked” bibles ani 
(bogey) bibles are rarities which occur fro 
time in book-sellers’ catalogues. The “Rai 
bible offers us a new variety. The Pe: 
sprightly little organ whose task is to keep 
the vagaries of the ‘“‘dry’” mind, has just 
nose above the choppy waters of evangelic 
sighted a choice specimen of exegetic propag 
the ‘Shorter Bible,” a two-volume digest 
Writ, just issued by Scribner’s under what 
be Y. M. C. A. auspices, its editor notes 
kind words for wine are permitted to des 
revised version.’’ ‘Texts such as “‘a cake 0 
good piece of flesh and a flagon of wine,” $ 
change into something as rich and strange 
of bread, a portion of meat and a cake 0 
A passing tribute should be paid to the m 
cesses of whoever thought of convertt 
piece” to “portion.” There is an up-to-date 
flavor about this rendering—a frank admi 
days when a “‘portion’’ really meant a “g¢ 
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er and done with. We have all heard of the 
uoting scripture. Now the go-getter uplifter 
9 misquote it in the interest of blue law morality. 


defense of Mr. H. A. Sherman, of ‘‘the reli- 

epartment of Scribner’s” to a charge of bias is 
and top-lofty rather than convincing. The 
ames of Professors Charles Foster Kent and C. 
rrey of Yale, whose views on Prohibition it 
yave been ‘‘an insult to ask,” are offered by Mr. 
n as full and sufficient guarantee for faithful- 
. Hebrew text. But as the outlawed word 
only becomes “raisin cake’”’ when it is a ques- 
approving its use, and reappears in all its 
nakedness when a warning is issued by seer or 
t against its abuse, the public may be safely left 
y its own conclusions. More important than 
, or wet controversy is this whole question of 
he Bible, like the fabric of ancient abbeys just 
ie Reformation, as a sort of free-for-all quarry. 
cs, for whom the noble periods of the Douay 
are a daily solace and delight, can afford to 
yhen innovators rush in where angels fear to 
and even to look forward to a day when we 
e told that “David was old and his system 
alories.”’ But as educated Americans, to whom 
and the humanities still convey something, they 
but lament with their Episcopal brethren when 
e the most Venerable of all Books falling into 
hy hands, which substitute the phraseology of 
unter and advertising agent for its noble 
English, make American scholarship a laughing- 
ll] over the world, and build circulation for 
nes whose editorial policy is the baiting of the 
id Babbitt, wherever found. 


RCULAR has come to our notice appealing 
ids to put up a new building for the Ethical 
School in Brooklyn. The cut on the front 
nd the prospectus indicate ambitious plans. 
the features are ‘“‘a maximum of sunlight and 
ur; abundant play room; garden space with 
ure air class rooms; rooms especially equipped 
Carpentry, nature study, music, etc.; rest rooms 
ts for mid-day periods; a dining room where 
als can be served; an auditorium for assemblies 
tivals.” Truly, a school de luxe. It will take 
deal of money to build and equip it, and to 
€ it, for these Ethical Culture schools are not 
making affairs. However costly, it is likely 
€ necessary funds will be raised. They always 
0 be forthcoming for non-orthodox purposes. 
thical Culture schools are, of course, non-reli- 
They teach the moral code, but on a strictly 
’ basis, on pure human and humane grounds. 
Promoters claim that they gain many pupils 
amilies with a regular religious affinity through 
ellence of the instruction they give, and because 


of their many attractive facilities such as those recited 
above. It is a pity that Godless schools should be 
able to draw the young into their fold and indoctrinate 
them with the cult of unspirituality. It is a pity that 
both the mentality and the money of believers in God 
and the soul and the after life, should not be organized 
more efficiently to compete with free thought for the 
recruiting of youth to true standards. 


PRESIDENT VS. SENATE 


NE almost yields sometimes to the impression 
that the most solid base of pure and true demo- 
cracy is suspicion of every good citizen by every other 
good citizen; its motto: “Ora et labora, that your 
neighbor may not put something over while you rest 
in a fog of good will and confidence.” 

Confirmation of presidential appointments serves 
as an illustration ever ready to one’s hand. Theore- 
tically it is of high value to the nation that the Senate 
by its power of confirmation should at all times be 
able and ready to thwart improper use or abuse of 
the appointing power of the Chief Executive. Theore- 
tically it is also of high value to efficient execution of 
the will of the nation expressed in its laws that the 
President be not hampered in his choice of men, who, 
in his opinion are best suited to the particular field of 
activity to which he appoints them. There would 
seem, however, to be a very wide field between a 
proper vigilance in confirming and the “rubber stamp” 
function feared by many senators. 

Inexperience of men is of course conceivable in 
either Chief Executive or individual senators. The 
varied and complicated functions of government for 
which the President is responsible, present ever new 
aspects and require new abilities beyond the experience 
of any one man—perhaps concurrently and _increas- 
ingly so with the abdication by the sovereign states of 
the Union of their right to sovereign representation 
at Washington through popular election of senators. 

The requirements of executive government in our 
rapid age are often in advance of specific law, though 
our general conception of the functions of an executive 
official would seem to approximate the functions of a 
judge rather than those of an administrator. An ex- 
ecutive official in government (unlike an executive 
in business) in the general acceptation is one who car- 
ries out the provisions of a law formulated to cover 
certain contingencies rather than a flexible, intelligent 
and practically experienced person meeting routine busi- 
ness and unforeseen emergency alike upon the broad 
basis of an enlightened knowledge and conscientious 
observance of the provisions of his charter. Here 
opens in our national development a field for the clash 
of concepts, a zone wherein may play almost unchal- 
lenged mutual jealous suspicion between the Executive 
and the Legislative branches of government; both act- 
ing in good faith and vigilant of the national good. 
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A senator sent to Washington by popular election 
is not of necessity a man of nation-wide experience, as 
he was not unlikely to be when he represented the 
government of a state rather than the people of a 
state at a time when our national conditions and prob- 
lems were less complex and also less narrow. He may 
now quite easily be a man of narrow experience, and, 
in misinterpretation of the true meaning of his election 
“by the people,” he may be as “‘class-conscious” as he 
was accused of being under the old system. 

Senators are not infrequently uneasily suspicious of 
any practical knowledge of a given subject on the part 
of a presidential nominee for office having to do with 
the subject. A lawyer who has numbered great cor- 
porations among his clients becomes doubtful as a 
nominee to the direction of the Department of Justice; 
a public-spirited railroad president would be suspect as 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner; one would not 
expect to see confirmed as Secretary of State an ambas- 
sador who had passed his life in diplomacy, who had 
risen through the ranks by hard and efficient service. 
Senators demand the judicial attitude in executive ofh- 
cials; they are suspicious of the “‘bias’’ which may come 
from practical working knowledge of a subject, and 
who will say that this is not the reflection upon the 
body of a popularly elected Senate of the people’s 
collective mind? 

We are in government greatly cautious of personal 
initiative—a survival no doubt of our early realization 
of the great temptation our virgin country offered to 
the machinations of ambitious and unscrupulous men. 


KINGSLEY AND NEWMAN 


1 Bs IS fifty years ago since Charles Kingsley went 
to a world where there were many surprises await- 
ing him, amongst them that which revealed the fact 
that his breezy cock-sureness was not always justi- 
fied; for, of course, Kingsley—a man deservedly with 
hosts of friends—was the genuine product of that in- 
tensely cock-sure mid-Victorian age, just as Huxley 
was. It is an interesting question as to whether Kings- 
ley, so considerable a figure in his own time, would 
have been more than vaguely remembered today, or 
let us say tomorrow, but for the felix culpa which 
caused the world to receive one of perhaps the three 
greatest self-revelations it has ever been offered— 
the Apologia of Cardinal Newman. Looking over 
the yellow pages of the pamphlets which were the 
advance conflicts of that stricken field, it is strange 
to think that a man of intense honesty and good heart 
like Kingsley could have written what in fact he did 
write. Of course, he was a mass of prejudices, not 
merely anti-Catholic, and saw red whenever the Church 
was even hinted at. But he met his match: that was 
admitted even by Kingsley’s supporters. One such 
(an entirely forgotten Mr. Meyrick) wrote a pam- 
phlet preserved from utter abandonment by one 


paragraph, entitled—Isn’t Kingsley Right 
All? in which he thus apostrophizes Newman- 
England has been laughing with you and thos 
knew you of old have rejoiced to see you once 
come forth like a lion from his lair, with undimi 
strength of muscle, and they have smiled as 
watched you carry off the remains of Mr. C 
Kingsley (no mean prey) lashing your sides witl 
tail, and growling and muttering as you retrea 
your den.” 

The London Observer in a short notice of th 
that we are alluding to, admits Kingsley’s defe, 
attributes it to the fact “that he was rash eno 
give Newman battle on the latter’s ‘home grou 
dialectic, and was badly bruised.” ‘“‘Still,” cor 
the writer (and considering the locus one can 
feel surprised at the sentiment) ‘between a wo 
Newmans and a world of Kingsleys there wou 
be much hesitation of choice.” The inference is 
Yet one cannot but feel that a world of Kin 
would be a tiresome place to live in—as tireso 
one in which the east wind of England—that dete 
blast which Kingsley was almost alone in prai: 
never ceased to shrivel the skin. Even a wo: 
Garvins—-sine fine garventes—but perish the thc 

What else might be said as to Kingsley a 
claim to remembrance? He was professor of n 
history in the University of Cambridge and alm 
inaccurate an historian as his contemporary 
Anthony Froude. Never could he keep the P 
his particular King Charles’s head—out of his: 
and that smirched what otherwise was and is a 
great work, namely—The Water Babies, by f 
best thing that he ever wrote. Hereward the 
was historically much more accurate than Hyp: 
of course Westward Ho!—a book full of mal 
hatred and misrepresentation of the Church whi 
probably done more to distort opinion by infecti 
minds of ingenuous youth than any other book y 
in the last century. Strange that his brother I 
whose novels are so very superior to those of C 
should never yet have come into his own. EF 
the novels, a few rather superficial books of p 
science and some forgotten lectures on history, ¥ 
there to commemorate? Certainly a few che 
lyrics, and there an end. But he was “the on 
getter’ of Newman’s Apologia and should r 
unremembered in this fiftieth year since he dit 


THE EPHIMERIDAE 


NE does not have to have a minute knoy 

of current literature to be aware of the fa 

one of its great industries is the making of pla 
improving the relations of the sexes. A numl 
talented writers have built up for themselves bi 
literary reputations by their vigorous and imp! 
handling of this theme. The idea has been 
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abroad that marriage is now an inconvenient 
pressive institution, and that it must undergo 
reform to bring it into accord with modern 
»f freedom and enlightenment. A standard 
of the charges of obscurantism, ignorance and 
ition brought against the Catholic Church is its 
iousness to the demands of progress in this 
With the general tendency of modern juris- 
ce dead against it, and amid a strong movement 
ion in favor of treating marriage as a casual 
tion contingent on the pleasure and interest of 
itracting parties, the Church still insists that 
ye is a sacrament whose obligations are indis- 
Probably nothing does more to chill liberal 
mt towards the Church than its obstinacy in 
ticular. As Mr. Mencken has recently pointed 
his characteristic vein of merry cynicism, there 
ong drift at present to Catholic ceremonial in 
of worship. A natural result would be more 
feeling towards the Church, if only it would 
line with modern ideas as other denominations 
ng. It is this intransigence which now more 
ything else irritates people against the Church 
mmpts such measures as the Oregon school law. 
ust be admitted that those who contend that 
ich has lost much by its sacramental doctrine 
‘lage can make out a pretty strong case. His- 
pplies some evidence to that effect, and at the 
time it is probable that the Church is losing 
al support and patronage because of the way 
its rules restrict the exercise of individual taste 
cy in matrimonial arrangements. But it hap- 
it the Church does not ask whether it will pay 
le a certain course of action; neither does it ask 
s support or patronage. It asserts principles; 
es duties. It is under no obligation to succeed 
lominational enterprise, but simply to be faith- 
s trust whatever the consequences may be. It 
1 to extend its opportunities to all the world, 
just as fully bound to maintain the conditions 
h those opportunities are extended, and one of 
ditions is that people shall not marry as they 
ut only as the Church allows. The range of 
s fixed by the Church, and those who are mar- 
> married until death do them part. This 
hard and it may cause trouble and distress in 
ir cases, but so it is. 
not the purpose of this editorial to vindicate 
tion of the Church in this matter. Naturally 
not appeal to those who do not recognize the 
y claimed and exercised by the Church. But 
to call attention to an ironical circumstance, 
that on those same scientific grounds on which 
t their case the champions of easy divorce and 
ul freedom are as transient in their activities 
phemeral in their nature as a swarm of summer 
cing in the sunshine. In every age of which 
rd remains, the decline of religious faith and 


the decay of dogma, whatever the system may have 
been, is attended by an attack upon marital obliga- 
tions. Time and again they have been thrown off, and 
the relations of the sexes have been abandoned to in- 
dividual caprice, but never with permanent institu- 
tional results. Time and again there has been a period 
of lax morality such as now exists, but the effect is 
always transient. Social structures cannot arise out 
of the dust and powder of individuality. Every form 
of civilization the world has known, all the traits and 
characteristics which distinguish humanity from wild 
beasts, depend upon the existence of the family with 
its order and restraints. This is an invincible fact 
which invariably asserts itself, be desire or argument 
what it may. Those who emancipate themselves from 
institutional control rank themselves among the 
ephimeridae. While they live they may buzz noisily 
but they succeed in nothing, not even in pleasing 
themselves. Their efforts are as evanescent as their 
lives. Divorce is a suppurative process which breaks 
down and carries off the societies which it invades. 
Even on merely biological grounds it is evident that 
the future belongs to the societies which resist it, and 
they will give shape and character to the world’s 
progress. 

Another circumstance worth noting is that al- 
though freedom is the object sought in loosening the 
bonds of marriage, the practical result is always 
diminution of freedom. Just as in a place where no 
authority exists and everyone does as he pleases, the 
individual must live like a hunted animal constantly 
on guard for his own protection, so too where there 
is no firm and definite order in marital obligations, 
precautions and solicitudes pile up on the individual 
that put an end to all ease of social intercourse. There 
are no unions so beset with anxieties as free unions. 
With every attractive woman a possible rival to the 
wife, and every interesting man a possible rival to the 
husband, social intercourse becomes too perilous to be 
freely indulged, and restraints accumulate. Such has 
been the genesis of such institutions as the gyneceum, 
the zenana, the harem—in their essence, bars to social 
intercourse made necessary by defect in moral obliga- 
tions. Whether or not it be admitted that any neces- 
sary relationship exists, it is indisputably the fact that 
it is just in those places and in those circles where 
marriage has been recognized as a sacrament that the 
greatest social freedom and ease of manners have 
been attained. Marriage that is a permanent act of 
settlement allows a latitude to individual friendships, 
attachments and interests which is not feasible when 
that security does not exist. The movies and the per- 
sonal advice columns of the newspapers keep pointing 
out how needful it is to be on guard lest one’s spouse 
be drawn away by some chance attraction. The faci- 
lities for divorce which modern jurisprudence is now 
supplying almost everywhere have produced a class of 
anxieties from which only Catholics are free. 
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PALESTRINA AND HIS INFLUENCE 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


(The latest researches on the birth of Giovanni Pierluigi 
da Palestrina, known as Palestrina, establish 1925 as the 
four-hundredth anniversary of that important event. This 
seems the proper season to direct renewed attention to the art 
of the great master—a duty which confronts historians, 
critics and musicians alike. The Editors.) 


HE importance of Giovanni Pierluigi in the cre- 

ation of a pure liturgical style is not to be sought 

in the hysterical fables which have enshrouded 
his labor in romantic mystery, but in the facts and the 
movement which Baini so long ago misrepresented. 
Of course every churchman and student of musical his- 
tory is aware that the story of the Marcelline Mass 
and the Council of Trent was years ago proved to 
be a myth. In clearing away the jungle of misstate- 
ments, historians gradually arrived at the truth. Pope 
Julius III, over-riding the regulations which forbade 
the appointment of a married man to the papal choir, 
made Palestrina one of the singers. Julius passed 
away after a brief reign of five years, and Marcello 
Cervini was elected to succeed him. It was this Mar- 
cello who gave his name to the famous Missa Papae 
Marcelli. But of course the Mass was not written 
to prove that polyphonic music need not conceal the 
text of the liturgy, nor did it save the music of the 
church from a return to plain chant. 

Julius was a lover of art, something of a citizen 
of the world and with his death the impulses of the 
renaissance, which the Church had not eluded, lost 
their potency and there was a decline of the adoration 
of culture and art. Marcello was of sterner stuff 
and under him the chastity of the spirit, which had 
been somewhat impaired, was speedily restored. We 
can easily understand that such a Pontiff would have 
decided views about the music of the sanctuary. We 
learn that after a certain Good Friday service he sum- 
moned his choir and told the singers that in the future 
the music must be suitable for the time of pentitential 
mourning, and that the words of the Mass must be 
clearly understood. This was not a new notion of the 
Holy Father. Marcello had disclosed already in 1546 
a strong view about the purity of the chant. 

Palestrina was one of those who heard this exhort- 
ation; that he was deeply influenced by it cannot be 
doubted, and the latest biographers do not hesitate 
to trace from this incident the conception of the cel- 
ebrated Mass, about which Baini, the master’s early 
biographer, wove such a garland of fancy. Mar- 
cello’s reign lasted only three weeks. Paul IV suc- 
ceeded him—a man of stern and rigorous disposition 
who very quickly discovered that Palestrina, a com- 
poser of some very worldly madrigals as well as of 
church music, was unfit to be a member of his choir. 


The immortal composer was accordingly dismis 
July, 1555. In October of the same year he 
choir master of St. John Lateran, and for that 
he wrote the immortal Improperia the profo 
and most touching work of the kind ever ¢ 

When Paul IV was told of its wondrous 
he expressed a desire to hear it and perhaps in 
he may have wished that he had not dismiss 
composer from the Vatican Choir. 

The Council of Trent sat in 1562, and did 
resolution calling for a reform of church mu 
storing intelligibility of the text. It also calle 
all bishops to exclude improper music. This re 
to the habitual use of secular airs, and often 
secular words also. Indeed in some instances 
Masses with secular airs were sung, only the ; 
in the front row of the choir pronounced the 
words of the liturgy. ‘Those in the rear lazilyc 
the worldly lines. The Missa Papae Marcel 
published in the volume entitled Missarum Lib 
undus, which was issued in 1567. ‘The same \ 
contains the admirable Mass, De Beata Virgine 
publication of the Mass of Marcello at this ti 
doubtedly lent some color to the assertions | 
early historians. But there can be no question 
was composed under the influence of Marcello 
suggestions as to the true nature of church mus 
that it was completed before the Council of 
undertook its reforms. The Mass was sung 
Sistine Chapel on June 19, 1565, and was afte 
praised in a papal brief as a model of what 
music should be. 

This particular Mass is accorded consideratic 
for the reason that it has been discussed more th 
other work of Palestrina. It belongs to the pe 
artistic development of the master, when he | 
abandoned in his general practice the elaborate 
ces of the Flemish school found in his earlier ¢ 
sitions. In his first volume one finds him writ 
his highly technical teachers did, and burying tl 
under a mountain of contrapuntal devices made 
ently for their own sakes. In the years when | 
occupied in St. John Lateran and St. Mary 
his own native Italian bent and the power 
own singular genius led him gradually to the s 
which melodic beauty combined itself with poly 
transparency. It is true that in certain works 
sumed the methods of the Flemings. For ex 
in the third volume of Masses, we find one on 
secular tune, L’Homme Armé, which had be 
theme of innumerable Masses. Here it is evide 
Palestrina set out to excel the contrapuntal wiz 
Flanders at their own feats. This Mass is 0 
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cial devices and polyphonic ingenuities. So 
he learning displayed that Zacconi declared 
perior to the work of Josquin Des Prés on 
theme and included it in his text-book on 
3ut with Palestrina exercising his learning 
ng the pedagogues in their own line, we have 
1. Rather should we contemplate the Pal- 
o in 1560 produced the Crux Fidelis and the 
a (immortal creations in ecclesiastical mu- 
abat Mater, O Magnun Mysterium, Hodie 
Jatus Est, and a hundred other works which 
at Pius IV pronounced the Marcelline Mass 
dels for composers of sacred music. 
the supreme excellences of Palestrina’s art 
red. In the first place he contrives to give 
ce parts equal importance. No voice makes 
e without something significant to say. All 
are essentially melodious. The harmonies, 
effects, seem to arrive without preparation 
ical device. ‘They appear as inevitable yet 
tated conjunctions of the voice parts. There 
gin of the harmonies. All the voices are 
their melodic lines. And the final result is 
izing translucence. There is never any opac- 
structure. One feels as if the clear sunlight 
ming through matchless stained glass. The 
er obliterated. The message of the Church 
as it ever has been, reverently delivered 
dren. 
re now seen how Palestrina freed himself 
artificial style of the Netherlands teachers 
he acquired authority in the Church as a 
orrect style. But one item is to be added. 
rlands composers, struggling with the young 
iterpoint and hardly yet able to wield their 
ms, produced much hard, bold and vigorous 
ily Josquin des Prés soared into the regions 
| beauty, and Palestrina surpassed him be- 
yas an Italian and had an Italian’s natural 
for suave, flowing melody. In the Italian 
one finds.a new product, something like the 
xothic architecture, which loses the rugged 
he Teutonic to gain a tenderness, a grace, 
m which the northerns never knew. 
al of the Roman school was the Venetian. 
f the former based itself on the diatonic 
des and aimed to preserve the dispassionate 
ich that style embodied. The Venetian 
fluenced by the elaborate methods of Adrian 
ne of the most famous of the Flemings, and 
tion of chromatics by Cyprian di Rore, tend- 
promp and circumstance and dramatic vi- 
other words, Venetian luxury in color and 
externals, and sensuous excitement. 
vith the desires and tendencies of the Vene- 
ul yoluptuaries was the introduction of the 
into church music. Giovanni Gabriele 
3) using two, and more frequently three, 


antiphonal choruses, finally produced a Surrexit Chris- 
tus supported by first and second violins, two cornets 
and four trombones. Opera had raised its siren head 
above the horizon of art, and the church composers 
could not escape the lines of its gaze. Giovanni Le- 
grenzi (1625-1690) increased the orchestra to nine- 
teen violins, two violas, three viole da gamba, four 
theorbos, two cornets, one bassoon and three trom- 
bones. With Antonio Lotti (1667-1740) an opera 
writer and a church composer, the dramatizing of the 
Mass became complete. 

Palestrina and Giovanni Maria Nanini (1540-1607) 
founded in Rome a music school which fortunately 
served to keep the Palestrina style alive for a century. 
We must not underestimate the works of Palestrina’s 
contemporaries, Anerio, Vittoria and Allegri, two of 
whom survived him by some years. But the inspira- 
tion of Roman church music in the first years of the 
seventeenth century was Palestrina. We cannot for- 
get, too, that he gave his valuable aid to Saint Philip 
Neri in his creation of religious musical plays which 
developed into the Italian oratorio. In the final anal- 
ysis we perceive that the dominating thought in the 
crisis and climax of Palestrina’s career was the chas- 
tity of church music, and that it was upon this that the 
most farseeing of the Pontifis whom he served placed 
the heaviest stress. 

At the present, 400 years after the birth of the mas- 
ter, the Church cannot point to a better model for its 
liturgical music than the work of Palestrina. The 
whole tendency of modern ritual music since Legrenzi 
familiarized the devout with the use of the orchestra 
in the Mass, and paved the way toward the highly- 
colored compositions of the nineteenth century, has 
paralleled the movement of music in general from 
absolute musical beauty to dramatic delineation. The 
changes in church music, the debasement of its lofty de- 
votional style, have from time to time invited the ad- 
vent of such dire possibilities as the abolition of all 
part music from the sanctuary and the employment of 
chant alone. The loss of the great polyphonic Masses 
would be deplorable. But without question the singing 
of blatantly theatrical music is destructive of the true 
spirit of devotion. Nor can the modern methods of 
dramatic writing offer anything so nobly expressing the 
rapt contemplation or the exalted religious emotion of 
the pious spirit, as the wholly unworldly and indeed 
celestial style of Palestrina. It is for this reason that 
when the necessity of reform in church music arises, 
as it does from time to time, the best musical scholars 
of the Faith point to the creations of the “luce e splen- 
dore della musica” as furnishing a model by which 
composers can always be guided. 

The Council of Trent, already mentioned, was much 
inclined to abolish all figured music and commend the 
exclusive use of plain song; but after hearing from its 
special committee, voted only to forbid all that was 
“lascivious or impure.” Just what came under these 
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descriptions was not defined, but there could be no 
doubt of the insight of the Emperor Ferdinand I who 
favored figured music because it “often arouses the 
feeling of piety.” It is easier now to decide what is 
lascivious and impure, since the dividing line between 
undeniably religious music and that which is theatrical 
has been more clearly marked. 

How much influence the art of Palestrina exercises 
on the music of the church today cannot be determined. 
A superficial survey of the subject might lead one to a 
hasty conclusion that the teachings of the prince of 
music had become a dead letter. But this fact re- 
mains: whenever the writers of liturgical music wander 
too far from the path of rectitude, when the resources 
of modern music too strongly tempt them to passionate 
tone-painting and the creation of a style of expres- 
sion more at home in the theatre than in the church, 
more suitable to the embodiment of human tragedies 
than the expression of devotion to the Virgin or 
worship of the Savior, there is always ready a party 


urging the abolition of all figured music and 
to plain song. It is a question to be treated 
the authorities of the Catholic Church. 

But the guardians of the music of the ca 
have almost always done just what their prec 
did in the time of Pope Julius. They have inyit 
concerned to consider the immortal beauty ; 
foundly devotional spirit of the Masses of P; 
The Marcelline Mass and the De Beata Vi 
main unsurpassed as church compositions. T 
many organists and choir masters who make 
practice to let congregations hear a large ar 
the music of Palestrina and the Roman scho 
time and who are thereby preserving the f 
taste among their people and keeping alive 
fluence of the noblest musical art that the 
Mother Church ever brought forth. Perhap: 
servation of this four hundredth annivers. 
have the beneficent result of widening the P 
cult in the churches. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON OPIUI 


By FELIX KLEIN 


ERTAINLY, I am not unaware that the fight 
C against opium found its earliest as well as its 
most ardent participants in the United States. 

I should not dream of telling Americans what their 
duty is on this question. It was President Roosevelt 
who, inspired by generous encouragement, especially 
that of the Reverend Charles H. Brent, undertook as 
early as 1906 to bring into play international action, 
and to the initiative of the American government were 
due the conferences at Shanghai in 1909, and at The 
Hague in 1912. The great war having practically 
annihilated the results of the agreements signed before 
1914, and the clauses inserted for the same object in 
the Treaty of Versailles having, up to the present, 
given no better results, it is once more the govern- 
ment of the United States which has renewed the fight. 
On February 26, 1923, a resolution urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to ‘“‘represent to the govern- 
ments of certain powers the immediate necessity for 
limiting the production of narcotic drugs to the quan- 
tity really necessary for medical and scientific needs 
only,’ was passed in the House of Representatives, 
thanks especially to the support of the Honorable 
Stephen G. Porter of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. He emphasized in his talk the rapid progress 
of the evil, and brought out the fact, in the discussion 
of the resolution, that in the United States alone, there 
were more than 1,000,000 users of the drug, and that 
the annual production of opium was more than 1,500 
tons, when 100 was sufficient for the world’s legitimate 
use, all the rest going into illegal and clandestine traffic. 
The passage of this resolution was so in accordance 


with the general sentiment of the country thi 
presidental campaign both parties at their con 
expressed themselves in favor of it, and shor 
Washington appealed to the League of Na 
renew the combat. The latter called together 
eva last November the first international co 
for the consideration of opium smoking, and 
ond, for the limitation of the production 0 
and the coca leaf, as well as the manufacture 
gerous by-products—morphine, heroin, and 

We shall not enter into the details of th 
sions relative to the means proposed or del 
the delegates of the forty governments rep 
at the conference. The governments unde: 
find out the quantity of raw material and of th 
factured product necessary for their legitimat 
and to furnish statistics at regular times co 
their importations and exportations; to forbi 
portations greater than the quantity decided yy 
all exportation to countries having exceeded t 
itimate needs; in sum, to accept the control 
measures by a central bureau named by the 
of the League of Nations. 

Whatever the excellence of these different m 
it remained to put them into practice. ‘That 
undertaking of the new conference which was 
Geneva in January 1925. The meeting of | 
ference aroused great hopes. Never have § 
nations taken common steps against the scou 
never have they been represented by such disti 
personages. America responded by sending } 
ter. France sent M. Daladier, her Colonia 
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ingland, Sir Robert Cecil. No council was 
> capable of deciding how best to control 
ction, the manufacture and the distribution 
igs, raw or prepared, the use of which is 
necessary to medicine or science, but whose 
) easy and so dangerous to humanity. The 
jestions had largely to do with the delays 
in suppressing opium smoking, and in form- 
mission endowed with permanent authority. 
‘has been limited to fifteen years. As to 
authority, the principle of a special commis- 
d by the Americans, was adopted, and a 
of sixteen members was given the task of 
the American, English, and French sug- 
n order to submit definite conclusions to a 
rence. All of which may appear still very 
and lacking in speed; but the complexity 
stions rendered inevitable this slowness and 


must take into account the fact that the 
an enterprise so vast and so complicated does 
J on governments alone. It needs the sup- 
ublic opinion and the codperation of indiy- 
i-will. The governments understand this, 
representatives proved that they did when 
led to have a hearing in the conference, 
resentatives of the independent associations 
yughout the world are fighting the abuse of 


as an encouraging and suggestive séance. 
t quote all the statements made there, but 
ote a few—first of all, those of Mr. Koo, 
rom China of the National Association for 
against Opium, who spoke in the name of 
Organizations in his country, divided into 
1,300 groups and comprising about 2,000,- 
ers. Mr. Koo spoke in favor of the sup- 
f poppy growing and measures destined to 
€ use of opium among the Chinese scattered 
t the world; he spoke against opium smok- 
he illicit trafficking in all narcotics. Dr. 
representing the International Council of 
- Missions, and Mr. MaclLenan, delegate 
otestant Societies of Great Britian and Ire- 
snted among other interesting ideas, that of 
ay of the War against Opium,” organized 
ber, 1924, in 8,000 churches or chapels in 
Mir. Alexander, representing the Quakers, 
Reverend Mr. Dukes of the Anti-Opium 
London, produced a petition of 200,000 
aving at their head the great leader Gandhi 
et Rabidranath Tagore. We must mention 
tribution of Mrs. Helen Moarhead of the 
‘olicy Association of New York, and Mrs. 
f the American White Cross, who presented 
signed by 326,000 names. 

duld have been astonished if no Catholic 
been heard in such an assembly. Mon- 


signor Beaupin, Secretary of the French group of 
the Catholic Union for International Studies, stated 
that his organization would lend to the aid of the war 
against narcotics the means of action that it possessed 
in many countries—either a campaign of propaganda 
among the Catholics of the world, or the winning of 
their active collaboration with the measures of the con- 
ference. Many results have already followed this 
promise. 

Moreover, it should be known that the Church has 
not been indifferent to the scourge in the past. In 
this field as in many others, though she may have been 
indifferent to publicity, she has acted, and acted in 
earnest, in putting at the service of a good cause the 
efhciency of her discipline, and the power of her 
hierarchy. I shall never forget a demonstration of 
this fact given last December at a meeting of our Union 
for International Studies—a meeting held for the ex- 
press purpose of examining the anti-narcotic question. 
Because of the subject, Archbishop Guebriant, Dir- 
ector-General of Foreign Missions, and Archbishop 
Le Roy, Director-General of the Fathers of the Holy 
Spirit, were invited. When Monsignor Beaupin asked 
them what they believed possible and feasible in the 
way of associating their missionaries and their con- 
gregations with the campaign undertaken against the 
scourge by the governments and the Protestant asso- 
ciations, the two eminent prelates announced that the 
Catholic Church had for some time been occuying it- 
self with the question. They cited different decisions 
of Rome and the missionary bishops in regard to the 
abuse of drugs, and they emphasized the fact that 
these were supported, not by vows and exhortations, 
but by laws universally put in force. A few days later 
we had in our hands official texts proving that the 
bishops of China and the adjoining countries have al- 
ways considered it an important part of their duties to 
make war on opium and to root out a vice so deadly to 
spiritual and temporal welfare. 

Here, for example, is a summary of the measures 
decreed at the first synod of the first district, which 
was held in Peking in 1880— 

1. Believers who smoke opium but are not habitual 
smokers will not be admitted to the sacraments unless 
they promise seriously to renounce it. 

2. Those who are habitual smokers will not be ad- 
mitted a first time unless they promise seriously to 
diminish the dose little by little. If they come a sec- 
ond time without having kept their promise, absolu- 
tion will be denied them until they have obeyed the in- 
structions given. 

3. A progressive diminution of the dose will be rec- 
ommended to those whom habitude has made so de- 
pendent on the drug that it is impossible for them to 
do without it. 

4. The same rules apply to admission to baptism of 
converts who are opium smokers. 

5. Those who raise opium or who traffic in it will 
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not be admitted to the sacraments until they have 
abondoned the raising or the sale of it. 

The Holy See has for a long time expressed a desire 
to wage war on the opium evil. On June 23, 1830, 
almost 100 years before the Conference of Geneva, 
the Congregation of Propaganda sent instructions 
to the Vicar-Apostolic of Siam relative to the opium 
trade and the obligation to observe the civil law 
which forbids the trade and the use of opium. On 
September 30, 1848, the Congregation instructed the 
Bishop of Malacca that “in view of the grave injury 
resulting from it, he should take great pains in fighting 
the use of opium.”” On March 10, 1852, in an instruc- 
tion from the Holy Office to the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Chensi, the traffic in and use of opium, such as he 
had revealed, were declared illegal, and he was advised 
to make every effort to wipe out this abuse. On March 
27, 1878, the Holy Office made some concessions in 
favor of the Christians of Kouy Tcheou (the govern- 
ment, owing to the extreme poverty caused by a long 
period of troubles, had abrogated for ten years the law 
forbidding the raising of opium). But on March 4, 
1883, instructions from the Propaganda to the Vicar- 
Apostolic of China declared that the decree of 
March 27 in favor of the Christians of Kouy, con- 
cerned only the province for which it had been granted, 
and only so long as the circumstances that motivated 
it remained unchanged. The Propaganda urged 
the Vicar-Apostolic to work vigorously to uproot 
the opium evil through establishing temperance soci- 
eties. Finally, an instruction from the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, dated December 29, 1892, crystall- 
ized the Catholic doctrine on the subject— 

1. The raising of opium is not illegal in itself, but 
in China, where long experience has demonstrated the 
fact that abuse is inevitable, it becomes illegal, and 
should in general be forbidden to Christians. 

2. The same must be said for traffic in opium; it is 
not an evil in itself, it becomes so as the result of 
serious abuses found everywhere, and because of the 
civil laws which forbid it. ‘Therefore it must be pro- 
hibited, not only to those who are directly engaged in 
it, but also to those who encourage it either in lending 
money to opium merchants, or in renting land to those 
who raise it. 

3. The use of opium, as practised in China (chew- 
ing it, mixing it with alcohol, or smoking it) is re- 
garded by the Church as unlawful and a detestable 
evil. 

4. Its use may be permitted to those who have ac- 
quired the habit and cannot be deprived of it without 
detriment to their health. The medical use of opium 
is not forbidden provided the manner and quantity 
of the dose conform to the rules of medicine. The 
Congregation of the Holy Office is convinced that the 
apostolic workers, in order to wean the faithful of 
the Chinese empire and adjoining realms from the 
raising, the traffic in, and the use of opium, will employ 


all the means they think likely to be efficacio 
cially frequent instruction, the wide-spread 
tracts, and the organizing of temperance soc; 

Such are the documents that establish the 
and the practise of the Church on this impor 
ject. The Catholic Society of Internationa! 
was glad to have been able to present 
the members of the recent conference on 

I know too well the heart of American ( 
to doubt their codperation in the war aga 
deadly scourge. Among the numerous proofs 
zeal, I take pleasure in pointing out two of 
have recently heard—the National Council 
olic Men at its fourth annual convention held ; 
ington, on October 29, 1924, and more rec 
National Council of Catholic Women at thei 
general reunion at St. Louis, put in circulatio 
tions asking that the International Confer 
Opium adopt effective measures for the regulz 
control of the production of narcotics. 


Three Gifts 


Fortitude 
“Tt is by trial that the soul in bitterness acquires 


and perfection.” —San Juan de 


I crave the fortitude of a soldier heart 
Upon the battle front of life; 

I crave the power to court the deadly sma1 
The arrow of compelling strife. 


Fight to the death of one o’erwhelming foe 
That fain would prison me, 

O Self, I fell thee with one mighty blow, 
Triumphant, I am free! 


Understanding 
“The understanding, having not the power of com 
God, advances towards Him by not understanding. 
—San Juan de 
I would not by a rushlight dim 
Seek out my way to Heaven and Him 
Who made the heavens and me; 
So would I swiftly cast away 
The light in this poor house of clay, 
And haste, my God to Thee! 


Fear of the Lord 


“If you have sweetness and delight draw near to Go: 
—San Juan de 


Where is Thy chalice, Lord of bitterness, 

This cup of sweetness fills me with distress 
And Thy delights encompass me with f 

So safe am I in arms of cruel pain, 

So wed to Thee when sorrow doth enchai 
But ah! I faint with dread when Heave 


Come trembling soul, rest in My sweet del 
When thou dost fear I clasp thee in My» 
None shall deceive the timid heart and ble 
That fearest joy and doth in anguish rest! 


A. pE LA Manor! 
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IE CATHEDRAL DRIVE AND CHRISTIAN 
UNITY—AN ANGLICAN VIEW 


By CHARLES C. MARSHALL 


OGRESS toward that ultimate unity of Chris- 
endom, now so generally the subject of religious 
olicitude, is dependent, to a great extent, on the 
rence of the public mind touching the problems 
ed. Whatever adds to the all-prevailing con- 
of mind and general obscurantism in matters 
us is to be peculiarly deplored because it builds 
one of the great obstacles to that Christian 
chement and common understanding which if it 
unity must necessarily precede it. 

construction of the Protestant Episcopal 
jral of St. John the Divine should have con- 
to the public mind, as nothing else could, that 
iglican church claims to share Catholic life with 
tin and Greek churches; that it, like them, is 
on the episcopate as apostolic, the creeds as 
itative and unalterable, the sacraments as super- 
| means of grace, and the Real Presence in the 
fucharist as divinely true. The Cathedral with 
iop’s throne, and its seven chapels with as many 
of incomparable splendor about the high altar, 
s all this, and can signify nothing less. The 
ones speak definitely of that faith professed by 
wurch of England since Augustine set foot at 
bury, however through historical accident its 
310n may at times have been corrupted by Cal- 
and dominated by a relentless Erastianism. 
clear conceptions of these great truths in the 
r mind the ‘drive’ for the Cathedral has 
‘obliterated. It is doubtless true that the larger 
r of the contributors, relying on the propaganda 
‘th in the drive, could not have given an intelli- 
atement of what a cathedral church historically 
octrinally is. To great numbers it became 
not as the centre of Catholic and sacramental 
it as a place where Chinamen had celebrated 
indation of the Chinese republic and where poli- 
nd civic gatherings of analogous import could 
1 in the future. 
hus confusing the popular mind, the Cathedral 
as dealt a severe blow to the progress of Chris- 
lity; and the hopes for a Catholic rapproche- 
oused by the tolerant words of the Archbishop 
nterbury and by the unofficial conferences at 
ss are for the time being darkened. 

unhappy factors of the drive are found, not in 
laration that the new cathedral is to be a house 
yer for all people: every church is that—nor 
reception of gifts from all kinds of people: 
Or a good purpose may be accepted from any 
source. Neither are they found in the proposi- 


tion that some of the trustees should be sectarians: 
there are worse things than sectarian trustees holding 
the mere temporalities of the church for the church’s 
purpose. ‘The unhappy factors are found in certain 
declarations and acts which are irreconcilable with 
Episcopalian claims to Catholicity, and which must 
inspire in the minds of all thinking men doubt, either 
of the intellectual soundness or moral good faith of 
those responsible for them. 

So far as the public is concerned, the keynote of the 
Cathedral drive was sounded, and the platform of the 
movement laid down, in the mass meeting held at 
Madison Square Garden on) January 18. A very 
large number in the vast audience were Episcopalians, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
under whose leadership the meeting was held, was the 
leading personality on the platform. 

The chairman of the meeting, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, asserted, at the openjng, that the vast 
audience represented not one church but all the 
churches, not Christianity alone but also the millions 
in the world who worshipped the Supreme God after 
other creeds. ‘These, Mr. Roosevelt declared, ‘‘are 
the Cathedral.” Had this incorporation of Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and other religions alien to Chris- 
tianity, in the Cathedral scheme, been met on the spot 
with rebuke or remonstrance from the great number 
of Episcopalians present, the speakers following Mr. 
Roosevelt would never have ventured to commit the 
Cathedral project, the great audience, and Bishop 
Manning himself to the development expressed by Mr. 
Frayne in his advocacy of an understanding among all 
irrespective of creed; and by Judge Tompkins in his 
declaration that the platform of Free-Masonry had 
no particular creed, and that upon that common plat- 
form all could stand. 

No less anti-Catholic were Mr. Root’s remarks 
maintaining that all were agreed on the vital truths 
of the spirit and that differences concerned only ma- 
terial things and non-essentials. Mr. Root spoke ob- 
viously as a sectarian, for none other could relegate 
the Catholic sacraments and the apostolic episcopate 
(which are the chief subjects of controversy) to non- 
essential differences or material things. 

There was no dissent. The audience enthusiastically 
applauded, and yet these speeches, in words, committed 
those present and the Cathedral project, to proposi- 
tions abhorrent to Catholic faith and irreconcilable to 
Catholic life. 

Thus, in the beginning of the drive, ample cause 
was given for the widespread impression that the 
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Cathedral somehow had been shifted from the founda- 
tions defined in the Episcopalian formularies, and that 
so far from standing for a definite Catholic faith, it 
really stood for no particular faith whatever. 

This impression was greatly enhanced by other in- 
cidents. From the beginning, Bishop Manning had 
made Mr. Root the prominent figure. Some two years 
ago at the meeting called by Bishop Manning at Car- 
negie Hall to launch the Cathedral enterprise, Mr. 
Root was the chief speaker. ‘The rest is too recent 
to require restatement. ‘To the popular mind, Mr. 
Root was known as an able lawyer, but no one had 
associated him with Catholic life or views. It was 
generally stated that he was by profession a Presby- 
terian. The public mind knew enough of religious his- 
tory to know that if Mr. Root was loyal to Presby- 
terianism, then he must deny that Bishop Manning 
was, in the Catholic sense (the Episcopal prayer book 
sense) a bishop. Presbyterians do not accept the 
episcopate, least of all the apostolic episcopate. To 
the popular mind in New York, it was, to say the least, 
confusing to see side by side, pleading for the building 
of a cathedral church—an ecclesiastic who claimed to 
be of the apostolic episcopate, and his chosen co- 
adjutor, a distinguished citizen of an opposing faith 
who presumably did not believe there was or could 
be any such thing. 

The confusion was further increased by the wide 
and official advertisement that Lutheran, Baptist, Con- 
gregational and Methodist ministers had preached in 
the Cathedral on special occasions; and by Bishop 
Manning’s assurance that he was arranging for four 
services in the Cathedral during this Lent to be con- 
ducted by such ministers. The public mind was, of 
course, unconscious of the shadowy distinction, some- 
times meticulously made, between preaching in the 
pulpit and administering sacraments at the altar. To 
sectarians, who do not accept the Catholic view of the 
sacraments, the ministry of the word makes up the 
larger part of the Church’s effective administration. 
Hence the use of an Episcopalian pulpit, in their mind, 
concedes everything essential and wipes out the line 
between sectarian and Episcopalian. 

It is, of course, well-known to the initiated that 
Canon Twenty-Three of the Episcopal church forbids 
persons, not duly licensed or ordained therefor, to 
minister in that church, but provides that this shall 
not prevent a bishop from giving permission to Chris- 
tian men not ministers in that church to make ad- 
dresses in it on special occasions. ‘‘Special occasions”’ 
are not defined. It is difficult to understand how such 
a mere proviso can be regarded by a bishop as justify- 
ing him in creating special occasions for the preaching 
in the Cathedral pulpit, by ministers of religious bodies 
which by all the teaching, doctrine and formularies 
of the Episcopal church are heretical. A canon, even 
if it afirmatively imposed on a bishop such a duty, 
might well be regarded by him as violating Catholic 
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truth and doctrine and as, therefore, unconstitut, 
and void. But strange as it may seem, bishops, 
authority in Canon Twenty-Three for placing j) 
pulpit those who deny in its fullness the faith of 
church and repudiate the very office of bishop. | 
result on the mind of the immature, the uninfor, 
and the thoughtless is destructive of every noti 
Catholicity and the popular mind is confirmed | 
favorite view that one religion is as good as an} 
—if people only mean well. | 

Further confusion has been created in the por 
mind by Bishop Manning’s published descriptic 
the Cathedral as ‘‘the common centre and ralj 
point for the forces of Protestanism.” The {; 
of Protestantism in the popular mind are, either 
that are opposed to all Catholicism, Anglican, Ry 
and Greek, or they are those forces that are op) 
to certain alleged errors of Rome. In the one: 
the Cathedral would become the rallying point « 
forces that were not Catholic, in the other of all fn 
that were not Roman. The situation in either ce 
equally subversive of the spirit of unity and eca 
absurd from the standpoint of Catholicity. | 

We are living in a democratic age. Whethe: 
like it or not, our great questions will be settled <t 
bar of public opinion. It is of paramount importa 
in the interest of Christian rapprochement, tha't 
popular mind should be clarified touching theft 
damental, historical and constitutional bases o't 
Episcopal church. The Cathedral drive, far ; 
clarifying, has greatly confused. Episcopaliansy. 
believe in the Catholicity of their church must cote 
themselves for the present with the fact that theo 
corporate has taken no action. The drive hasie 
the work of individuals. Its errors have gaine i 
portance only through unlawful official action anit 
silence of those, who, recognizing the errors, la 
uttered neither remonstrance nor rebuke. ls 

The hands of time, it is true, have been turned iit 
what back from the hour that some day must 
for Christian unity. It will take many years ts 
right the misrepresentations and misconceptions: 
in the Cathedral episode have been spread alo: 
and confirmed—but Catholic truth, like the gli¢ 
moves slowly, very slowly—but it moves. : 


] 


Wisdom | ‘ 


Shall I find wisdom suddenly 
After many years, 

With a bright shawl on her head 
And gold hoops in her ears? 


Not a dull tired soul, 
Sad and meek and low, 
But warm-eyed and smiling— 


Did you find her so? 
Loretta Roc! 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEMS 
Vil. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 


By JAMES H. RYAN 


lems arising out of marriage, and particularly 
on divorce. That the problems are serious, no 
an doubt. Our modern industrial civilization 
eated new avenues of approach to the question, 
as begotten new reasons which account for the 
2 in attitude of many people towards marriage. 
r standards of living, the economic independence 
men, their political emancipation, the enfeeble- 
of spiritual authority are all reasons which ex- 
the changed attitude towards marriage. These 
s, and many more, need to be considered in at- 
ng an understanding and evaluation of the mod- 
eories regarding marriage. That they consti- 
justification for these theories is quite another 
In fact, one may dismiss off-hand most of these 
s in any discussion of marriage, since it is not 
ieory of living that one professing Christianity 
pproach the consideration of the problem, but 
as a Christian theory of living. On this point 
is little common ground for argument between 
ver and a non-believer. We start from differ- 
les. Is it any wonder then that we never reach 
ne conclusion? 
tiage is viewed by the Church in the double 
fa contract and of asacrament. This viewpoint 
divisive—that is to say, a marriage between 
ans cannot be a contract without at the same 
ing a sacrament. It is both or neither. Nor is 
etrine the result of reasons adopted on other 
s than the definite statements of Christ Him- 
Mrs. Gerould thinks the Church has been led 
ard marriage as a sacrament because of the 
leanings towards ‘‘asceticism.’”’ This writer sus- 
hat the Church does not really believe in mar- 
t all. Compelled to give in to the conquering de- 
of the flesh, she sanctifies marriage by an ingen- 
npromise, calling it a sacrament and demanding 
ried people a degree of asceticism in their rela- 
nder penalty of not bestowing her blessing on 
yes. Nothing is farther from the truth than this 
; of the position of the Catholic Church. As a 
of fact, asceticism has had little or nothing 
ith her dogmatic teachings on marriage, and as 
} Writers continue to discuss marriage without 
what Jesus taught (it is so easy to find out what 
ght) we can well expect all kinds of theories, 
the true one, to be advanced as to why the 
has taken the position she now maintains. 
t did Jesus teach about marriage? I know of 
er way of expounding His doctrine than to 


oes of late has been written on the prob- 


present His own words, without gloss or comment— 


He Who made man from the beginning, made them 
male and female. And He said: For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife and 
they shall be two in one flesh. Therefore they are not 
now two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder. . . . Whosoever shall 
put away his wife and marry another, committeth adultery 
against her. And if the wife shall put away her husband 
and be married to another, she committeth adultery. 


St. Paul, interpreting the teachings of Christ, wrote— 


To them that are married, not I but the Lord com- 
mandeth, that the wife depart not from her husband. And 
if she depart, that she remain unmarried or be reconciled 
to her husband. And let not the husband put away his 
wife. 


That Jesus fully appreciated the revolutionary im- 
port of His teachings is apparent from His condemna- 
tion of the Jewish practice of divorce. Moses had per- 
mitted divorce “by reason of the hardness of your 
hearts; but from the beginning it was not so.” Jesus 
recalled mankind to the original practices regarding 
marriage. It was to be monogamous and indissoluble; 
the union of one man and woman till “death do them 
part. 

Christianity has always seen in marriage something 
more than a union of the sexes. Saint Paul conse- 
crated the mystic viewpoint when he called marriage 
a sacrament, a “mystery,” that is, a mystic sign of the 
great union of Christ and His Church. In the face of 
this exegesis, no Christian body has had the hardi- 
hood to deny outright a certain sacramental character 
to the union of a baptized man and woman. Protes- 
tantism, loath as it is to view marriage as a sacrament 
in the technical sense of the word, looks upon it as a 
sort of minor sacrament, or at least throws about it a 
religious halo. 

The Church, because of the words of Christ, has 
always taught that marriage is a sacrament. Of 
course, it is possible to question the accuracy of the 
Church’s interpretation of the words of Christ, and 
many have questioned it. However, this interpreta- 
tion is a matter of history. Anyone can assure him- 
self of its historical continuity by consulting the Fathers 
of the Church from Ignatius, through Augustine and 
Ambrose, to the present reigning Pope. And if fur- 
ther proof were needed he may look into the teach- 
ings of any of the Oriental churches—which during 
the centuries, separated from the Church of Rome— 
and find in them convincing proof of the apostolic and 
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widespread character of the traditional view of mar- 
riage as a sacrament. 

Individualistic thinking has shifted the basis of the 
argument from its natural and long recognized founda- 
tions—the Sacred Scriptures—to a new base, that of 
sexual love. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton puts the modern 
thesis thus—‘‘Where love is, there marriage is; where 
love is not, marriage has ceased to be.” It is needless 
to say that there is no justification for this proposi- 
tion either in historical Christian thinking or practice. 
‘‘Love”’ is not a constituent element of marriage, no 
matter how praiseworthy an adjunct it may be. Neither 
does the absence of love at the moment of its ratifica- 
tion make void a marriage, or at any subsequent 
period in the life of the contract. 

Love looms large in the relations of a married 
couple—this is as it should be. Its presence at all 
times is beyond the question desirable; its continued ex- 
istence and cultivation during life, an almost necessary 
condition of a successful marriage. But the fact that 
one party to the marriage contract has ceased for any 
reason whatsoever to “love” the other does not void 
the marriage. Marriage licenses are not mere scraps of 
paper, to be torn up and violated on any pretext, even 
on the pretext that a man has ceased to love his wife. 
They represent solemn binding contracts which must be 
observed faithfully, just as every solemn contract in- 
volving mutual obligations and rights must be ob- 
served. A treaty of peace beween two nations cannot 
be scrapped without shocking the moral sense of every 
nation and entailing at the same time a lessening of 
the binding force of treaties the world over. So a 
marriage promise cannot be broken without doing seri- 
ous injury to every married couple, and to the institu- 
tion of marriage itself. It is precisely because the 
Church respects the sanctity of the contractual charac- 
ter of marriage that she insists upon the parties who 
marry living up to their promises, even when circum- 
stances make the execution of the contract a very dif- 
ficult thing. 

I am quite sure that we in America over-emphasize 
the role which love is expected to play in marriage. 
Other nations do not give to love the preéminent place 
which we accord it; neither do they consider the so- 
called loveless marriage an unmixed evil, as we are 
likely to. Nor is this, as we are so often told, a mere 
question of legality consecrating and maintaining in 
force a contract from which the real binding force has 
disappeared. Neither the sacramental nor contract- 
ual character of Christian marriage, it must always be 
remembered, releases the contracting parties from do- 
ing their individual best to live up to the terms of their 
promises. Because marriage is a sacrament does not 
mean that it is a sort of enduring blessing which sancti- 
fies the wicked and foolish things a married couple may 
do. Common sense is essential in a successful married 
life as it is in a successful business life. Fools make ship- 
wreck of matrimony; they go into bankruptcy in busi- 


ness. And as the law strives to protect | 
ness from the knavery or stupidity of bankrupts, s 
Church must protect honest husbands and wives | 
the selfishness and weakness of their mates, ¢| 
others who would jeopardize the indissoluble char 
of marriage by the attacks which they make upon. 
The romantic theory which sees marriage as a ;| 
of ecstatic sexual unions, to be dissolved when, 
sion cools, has been popularized by novelists, s; 
story writers, and by the cinema. That a sound; 
for a philosophy of marriage can ever be found i| 
hectic experiences of the honeymoon period is 5 
credibly childish that it scarcely merits analysis, 7) 
sands, however, especially young women, so look | 
marriage. Motivated by this flimsy view of life,s 
any wonder that their marriages turn out a sour! 
great unhappiness to them, or that they attem) 
solve the conflicts which arise by the simple proce) 
rationalizing their own false ideals? Marriage; 
partnership. It should be a life-long one. Eye} 
romantics desire as much for it. But this we can 1) 
hope it to be till men and women begin to look: d 
in the face, and to think what their relations y 
be, given certain facts. Viewed from any 2g 
the marriage philosophy of the movies is abo) 
closely related to life itself as are the wildly in 
sible dramas which the cinema chooses to flash be 
our eyes. And as a matter of practical life, to $) 
tute for the Christian view of marriage a philosp 
born of the romantic writings of present-day rv 
ists, is much like exchanging gold coins for ul 
German marks. As paper, marks may be beaii 
enough; as money, their value is next tonil. | 
Dhe Cala doctrine on divorce is the logicasc 
clusion of the teachings of the Church on marriaj. 
a valid marriage between Christians there can || 
question of divorce, at least after the marriag h 
been consummated. Now, the basis, and the sole 1s 
for this doctrine is the teaching of Christ. It 1 
because of the social, economic, or religious e2¢ 
most of them evil by common consent, which i 
in the wake of the family broken up by divorc«th 
the Catholic Church forbids divorce, but because s 
Himself forbade divorce. rE 
The Gospels are explicit; Saint Paul’s statemit 
beyond controversy. 
The force of the biblical veto appears to soe 
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be weakened by the exception noted in Matthew (12 
9) “except it be for fornication.” No lasting anti/és 
however, between the teachings of Christ as expord 
by Matthew, and His teachings as found in lat 
Luke, and Paul need be acknowledged if we inte! 
as the Church has done consistently, the exc)t! 
noted by Saint Matthew to refer to the 7 
an unfaithful wife, but without the dissolution ‘ * 
marriage bond. ‘This interpretation becomes |‘ 
tainty when we compare our reading of Matthew 
that other statement of the same Evangelist (V, ee 
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Thosoever shall put away his wife, excepting for the 
se of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery ; 
1 he that shall marry her that is put away, com- 
teth adultery.” This latter text is clear. A wife 
y be dismissed for cause, in which case if she marry 
in, she commits sin. If she be dismissed without 
se, the husband “maketh her to commit adultery.” 
eems to be beyond question, therefore, that divorce, 
sther with or without cause, does not destroy the 
issoluble character of the previous marriage. 
\Ithough the Church does not recognize divorce 
any reason whatsoever, it does permit a separation 
ween husband and wife. ‘This separation, without 
right of re-marriage, is often justified and in some 
ss necessary. The Church, therefore, permits it 
well-defined causes and with certain safeguards 
| down in Canon law. Again, the Church some- 
es declares a marriage invalid, but this declaration 
nullity presupposes that the original marriage, be- 
se of some impediment, was not contracted validly. 
s only in a wide and improper sense that such a 
aration can be called a divorce. Cases of this kind, 
scially when the parties involved are well known, 
m give rise to the impression that under some cir- 
stances the Catholic Church permits divorce. This 
ot so. Marriages declared null are not divorces 
the simple reason that they never were marriages. 
‘he doctrine of the Church on marriage and divorce 
-appear extreme—that depends more or less on the 
le from which one views it. But no one can say 
1 truth that she has not frankly and logically faced 
issues involved, the Gospel teaching being what it 
If not officially, at least unofficially, she has always 
1owledged her teaching on marriage to be a “hard 
trine.’ At the same time it is an attitude which 
provoked the admiration of the spiritual-minded 
ide the fold, even when they were scarcely ready 
iccept her teachings on other subjects. This ad- 
ition is increased when one recalls that these teach- 
have come down from the apostolic ages, that they 
> stood the test of every kind of civilization, that 
y type of man has lived under them, and, in a great 
sure up to them, that even in this most complex 
od of the world’s history the social value of the 
pel teaching on marriage cannot be questioned. 
nd there is little chance now of the Church chang- 
her point of view. 
ibertine and unbeliever alike may storm her gates 
lé name of greater personal freedom or of ethical 
id-mindedness. It is not merely a question, as so 
y suppose, of moral intransigeance, of doctrinal in- 
icity, or of failure to understand the needs of 
ern man. The Church can afford to backwater 
her teachings regarding marriage and divorce 
under pain of deliberate treason to Jesus Himself. 
treason never pays, not even in this world. 
he attitude of the Church on marriage is simple 
straightforward. It is simple, being the product 


of clear-cut reasoning on the deliverances of the natural 
law, supplemented and confirmed by the no less clear- 
cut teachings of Christ Himself. It is straightfor- 
ward, in the sense that the Church has stood without 
equivocation on her teachings as to what is the nature 
of Christian marriage and has declared these teachings 
as the only correct doctrine, assuming as a premise in 
the argument that the words of Christ possess divine 
authority. For marriage in the Catholic Church is 
a doctrine, not a theory. A Catholic may take a quite 
different attitude towards the Einstein theory of rela- 
tivity than he may towards the Church’s teaching on 
marriage. The former may be accepted or rejected 
as the reasons for or against the theory seem to one 
convincing. One cannot, however, reject the Church’s 
teaching on matrimony under penalty of denying the 
correctness of her interpretation of the mind of Christ 
as regards this important element of the sacramental 
system which He founded. What the advocates of 
greater freedom in marriage relations fail to recognize 
is that the Church must maintain her own self respect 
if she wishes her followers to respect her. She does 
not crave popularity. But if she can attain it only 
by giving in to the whims of present-day society, we 
need have no fear of what her decision shall be. She 
will, and must, stand by the words of Jesus. 


The Thirst of the Antelope 


. they gazed at this strange illusion, these phantom trees, 
these mocking semblances of cities that vanished as you reached 
them, and they gave to it a name—deer water, or the thirst 
of the antelope.” 


Mine was the thirst of the antelope 
For the far-off horizons; 
Dream-cities I builded with hope, 
Mirages you gave me. 


Dream-cities from waste, desert lands 
Sprung fair to the vision 

Beyond the grim stretch of the sands 
Where the golden seas glistened. 


Where the golden seas glistened I hailed 
Your so splendid arising; 

But the fire of your radiance failed 
In the dawn’s disillusion. 


Now I know that somewhere a stream runs 
And there, by its flowing, 

You remember the coming of love, 

And its sudden, strange going. 


I know that somewhere a stream runs 
And there, by its purling, 

You think on the scattered dust 

Of our passion, swift-whirling. 


But you who had builded no visions, 
What can it presage thee? 

Mine was the thirst of the antelope— 
And what shall assuage me? 


Gustav Davipson. 
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SAINT TERESA 
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By THOMAS L. MASSON | 


HERE are rare human beings whose gen- 

ius sets them apart from any limitations, makes 

them peculiar and separate. Among the great 
women of the world Saint Teresa, born on March 
28, 1515, was undoubtedly among the greatest. I 
write of her, not from the technical—if I may use 
such a term—standpoint of the Church, but from the 
standpoint of humanity. I can say of her that her life 
and her writings have influenced me more than that 
of any other human being. 

I am known in America more as a professional 
humorist than anything else. For many years I was 
editor of America’s chief humorous paper. I men- 
tion this, not because these facts are of any signif- 
cance in themselves; their significance lies entirely in 
the one fact that I should have been attracted to 
Saint Teresa, and that over the lapse of so many 
generations, in one utterly removed from any formal 
religious training, Saint Teresa should have had such 
a large guidance. In a brief space I can but indicate 
the manner in which this remarkable woman has in- 
fluenced me. 

I am quite certain that I am not alone. I see many 
traces of her influence in the writings of contempor- 
aries, especially in Great Britian. In a delightful 
book but recently published in this country, (Conver- 
sations in Ebury Street) George Moore, in his chapter 
on Tonk, his friend, writes as follows— 


‘Your words recall,’ I interrupt, ‘a page in the writings 
of Saint Teresa. She tells that the visits of the worldlings 
to the convent did not please the nuns, and that all the 
conversation, which might easily be supposed to be a wel- 
come variety, was no variety at all but a vexation.’ ‘We 
listen to our relatives,’ the Saint says, ‘when they come to 
see us; we try to seem pleased or displeased at their tidings; 
but their tidings seem to us irrelevant, futile, and we are 
glad when they leave us, and our thoughts return to God 
and the eternal.’ 


Above all, Saint Teresa was human. While obed- 
ience with her was a passion, she was canonized more 
on account of her superb life than her practice. She 
had supreme genius; she would necessarily have risen 
above any limitation. Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, thus writes of her— 


The life of Saint Teresa is more interesting than her 
teaching. She had all the best qualities of her noble Cas- 
tilian ancestors — simplicity, straightforwardness, and 
dauntless courage; and the record of her self-denying life 
is enlivened by numerous flashes of humor, which makes 
her character more lovable. 


I cannot agree with this able scholar that Saint 
Teresa’s life is more interesting than her teaching— 


| 
that is to say, in the sense which I take it he means 
namely, that her teaching is not interesting. The fact 
that, if we consider her merely as a psychologist, amo 
all women, and indeed among all men, she has h 
few, if any, superiors. Her power of analysis y 
characterized by that union of humor and insig 
of clarity, of directness, all of which can only, 
combination, be expressed through the highest geni 
To pick up any one of her books and read at any pla 
is to be transported immediately into a higher wor! 
her style is like pure gold. And the reason for t| 
is not far to seek. It can be explained by a si 
ple comparison. 

One of the underlying faults of the writing of t 
present day—and this is true on both sides of t 
Atlantic—is the pervading spirit of compromise. |\ 
are so hedged about by rules, and paternalism gen. 
ally, that very few of us are willing to state a f; 
baldly. This in its turn is due to our political histo 
which, from its inception has proceeded by a series 
compromises. It was only the other day that I to 
one of our most prominent writers to task for “he 
ing”’ in his critical estimate of a certain evil. He repli 
immediately in words like these—‘‘What can you | 
pect? On the ———— [ have to be careful. I canr 
write as I should like to.” | 

We see the effect of these restrictions everywhe 
Furthermore, we must remember, that in some for 
they have always been present. Nothing but gen 
can surmount them. ) 

The enormous value of Saint Teresa, as a gu 
to conduct, lies in her spirit of non-compromise. | 
her Way of Perfection she exclaims— | 


. Everything depends on people having a great 
a most resolute determination never to halt until they re 
their journey’s end, happen what may, whatever the C 
sequences are, cost what it will, let who blame th 
whether they reach the goal or die in the road. | 


In her youth, she was passionately attached to | 
family, and in particular to her brother. From t 
attachment to the time when she began her Foun 
tions, those who care to trace her life through | 
writings will acquire more direct knowledge of 
human soul than from any other source I can nat 
I pass over her visions, the purely mystical side of | 
life, and desire here only to emphasize her san 
her practical mind, and above all, her understand 


of love. In her Toundarere she declares— | 


. The good of the soul does not consist in its thi 
ing much, but in its loving much. And if you were to 
how is this love to be had, my answer is, by a good res 
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tion to do and suffer for God, and by carrying out that 
resolution into act whenever the opportunity occurs. 


Evelyn Underhill, in quoting Saint Teresa’s re- 
rk—‘‘Let me suffer or die,” writes— 


A strange alternative in the ears of common sense, but 
a forced option in the spiritual sphere. However harsh its 
form, however painful the activities to which it spurs him, 
the mystic recognizes in this break-up of his old universe 
an essential part of the Great Work; and the act in which 
he turns to it is an act of love no less than faith. 


We may ask ourselves, as in this spring season we 
ymemorate her birth as one of the greatest of 
templatives, how she differs essentially from other 
stics; how, in especial, does she differ from Saint 
zustine, for it was through him that she experienced 
conversion. Both were practical. 
t is difficult to put into words this difference. It may 
n strange to state that Teresa had charm; that 
lity alone sets her apart. She was more intensely 
oman than any woman I have ever known or read 
Her critical faculty, developed to an extraord- 
'y degree, was kept in line with her boundless ar- 
, with her capacity for love, and it would seem as 
fl the qualities which go to make a woman, as apart 
A a man, had thus been exalted. To read her 
‘ings and study her life is to comprehend all things 
th knowing, or shall I say, worth feeling. 
‘he difference between her attitude toward the 
erial world and the attitude of so many others, 
‘in the fact that she not only discarded it, but she 
w it; that is, she had uncovered it, had found it 
| We have lately come to understand, through 
grigid investigations and researches of scientists, 
‘nothingness of matter. By this I mean that mat- 
is now considered scientifically as consisting solely 
Jectrons, and these electrons have their places in 
(atomic scale; thus all that is visible, when atten- 
{d becomes eas ble: Furthermore, we are coming 
nderstand, more and more, that not only matter 
(f, but all that comes om miaeter, it lett totit- 
lis destructive; it is fleeting, ephemeral, tends to 
out. Saint Teresa understood this long ago, 
ragh her sufferings, which had given her true vision. 
er Way of Perfection, she writes— 


' Never try to sustain yourselves by any human artifice, or 
you will perish of famine as you deserve. . . if He is 
oleased with you, those who like you least will give you 
‘ood against their will, as you have learnt by experience. . 

To calculate what we shall receive from others seems to 
ne like reckoning up their riches, and all your care will 


tot change their minds nor make them wish to give you 
ey 


‘tis is not alone the best religion, but it is grand 
Wied sense. It might easily be used as a maxim 
Tdusiness success. Here again she exclaims—‘I 
r that whoever despises all earthly goods holds 


| 


dominion over them.” Her further opinion about 


relatives is thus given— 


Yet I have learnt from experience, both in my own case 
and that of others, that (with the exception of parents, 
who only in very rare cases refuse succor to their children) 
when I have been in need, my own kith and kin have helped 
me least of all. 


Her attitude toward vocal prayer seems to have 
been misunderstood by those who have not read her 
closely. It is said that she advocated vocal prayer. 
She did. But she discriminates. She writes— 
‘Therefore, sisters, practise mental prayer, and if 
you cannot manage that, then vocal prayer.” 

Her observations about men were fundamental. 
For instance— 


Take no notice of the warnings people give you or the 
dangers they suggest. It is absurd to suppose that one 
could travel along a road full of bandits to reach a costly 
treasure without running any risk. Men of the world 
think happiness consists in journeying peacefully through 
life, yet for the sake of gaining a farthing they will sacrifice 
their sleep night after night, and leave other people no 
peace of mind. 


Certainly there has been no better definition than 
that of the tired business man. Her manner of ex- 
pressing herself has all the marks of genius, for she 
always knows how to say a true thing with such charm 
that it appears new—and this, I may say, is quite in- 
valuable, because our failures in this life are almost 
alrapether due to our inability to see old truths. Thus 
she writes of God being within us— 


It is of no slight importance for a soul given to wander- 
ing thoughts to realize this truth and to see that it has no 
need to go to Heaven in order to speak to the eternal 
Father or to enjoy His company: nor is it required to 
raise the voice to address Him, for He hears every whisper, 
however low. We are not forced to take wings to find 
Him, but have only to seek solitude and to look within 
ourselves. You need not be overwhelmed with confusion 
before so kind a Guest, but, with utter humility, talk to 
Him as to your Father; ask for what you want as from 
a father: tell Him your sorrows and beg Him for relief, 
realizing at the same time that you are unworthy to be 
called His daughter. 


It would be possible to go on at length with these 
penetrating declarations which get at the heart of 
reality. I can only refer the reader to the follow- 
ing slight bibliography— 


The Way of Perfection. London: Thomas Baker. 

The Interior Castle, or The Mansions. Third Edition. 
London: Thomas Baker. 1921. 

The Book of the Foundations of Saint Teresa of Jesus. 
New and Revised Edition, by Rev. Benedict Zim- 
merman, O.C.D. London: Thomas Baker, 1918. 

Popular Life of Saint Teresa of Jesus. Translated from 
the French of Abbé Marie Joseph, O.C.D., by Annie 
Porter. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Mysticism, by Evelyn Underhill. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 
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WHERE IS AMERICA? 


By BERNARD G. RICHARDS 


6&6 HERE is America?” asked Keidansky, as 
\ \ he looked up from the pages of a popular 
magazine. 

I gazed at him in astonishment. 
to remove my perplexity by explaining. 

“T mean,” he said, “the America that is described 
in these magazines, the beautiful, adventurous, play- 
ful, happy, toil-free and toy-like country that they tell 
about in these stories of fiction. It would seem as if 
it was the far-off golden and alluring land which many 
of us immigrants dreamed about long before we came 
here and for which we have been searching ever since 
we landed. It appears to me as though we were at 
last given a glimpse, a literary reflection, of the mar- 
velous land—but where is the country itself? The 
land without misery, without squalor and corruption, 
the country free from oppressive toil and degrading 
poverty, the land of perpetual sunshine and ceaseless 
song. I had been searching for it all the time, seek- 
ing it in vain. And here at last I see it described so 
graphically, so vividly and with such fascinating detail. 
Where then is this, this fairyland America? It must 
be somewhere on the American continent. Surely the 
writers have seen with their own eyes the charming 
scenes they describe. Otherwise how could they depict 
‘it so vividly and with such minute detail? Perhaps it 
is the Tenth, or the Last America?” 

I continued to look puzzled, and my friend, deliber- 
ately choosing his words, proceeded slowly to make 
himself clear. 

“It is this way,” he said, “in my native little village 
in Lithuania we cherished many strange and romantic 
notions of far-off America, and in the dreams and 
visions of the land of Columbus which we spun out of 
our faith and ignorance, we divided the nebulous coun- 
try into different parts or different America. If a 
man who left us for the far country landed at the 
nearest port, we said that he was in the First America. 
If another man went to Boston or Baltimore, his rela- 
tives, on receipt of the first letter, announced proudly 
that he had settled in the Second or Third America, 
and if one reached as far as Cleveland, or Chicago, 
his kinsmen and friends left at home promptly made 
known his discovery of the Fourth or Fifth America— 
as the case may have been. And so things went on; 
and though few emigrants, in those days, traveled 
further than the eastern ports, we, after a while, 
learned of as many as nine cities or countries, and on 
first hearing the name of San Francisco we duly pro- 
claimed the existence of the Tenth America. Oh! the 
thrill that came with the thought of that misty, hazy, 
inconceivably distant, almost impenetrable and beauti- 
fully named land of San Francisco, the Tenth America, 


He hastened 


where Russian blizzards were never known, wh 
oranges grew and where flowers bloomed all y 
around. 

‘All of the Americas were regarded by us with 
utmost awe and we attributed to them all manner 
wonder. Blessed with provincial old-world naiy 
of the purest quality, we endowed the America or 
Americas with miraculous powers. We believed t 
here things came to pass as easily as if by the tor 
of the magician’s wand. Somehow we could not as 
ciate the dreamland with the ugly and bitter realit 
of our immediate surroundings, which we longed 
escape. So it was many a jolt and jar which we 
perienced, when, fresh from Castle Garden, we w 
pitched into the hideous slums. We were shocked a 
dazed and bewildered; we rubbed our eyes, and | 
the overcome heroine in the melodrama, each one of 
asked—‘Where am I?’ Hence the pronounced ¢ 
approval of Columbus’s achievement which has fou 
its way into immigrant phraseology, and hence 1 
many other expressions of disillusionment and p; 
which have been uttered here in a dozen foreign |. 
guages. But that is a long story in itself, and f 
will want to listen to it so long as there is talk of 
literacy test and the bugbear of the hyphen still ri 
before us. 

‘The America which we found here was in so ma 
instances not the same as that for which we yearn 
and we often felt as if our voyage had been misdirect 
and we landed at the wrong shore. We not only h 
to adapt ourselves physically to new surroundings, 
also to readjust ourselves mentally to ideas that we 
very much at variance with our early, or preconceiys 
notions. But migrant man soon accustoms hims 
to everything, and the mellow years come and bri 
sweet reasonableness to our ideals and contentmei 
But long after we realized that dreams seldom 
never come true—at least not in the forms in whi 
they first appear to us—many of us were still haunt 
by the iridescent gleam that beckoned us from t 
distance. And some of us continued to wou 
question and to search. | 

‘For myself, I like to read stories and as soon 
I acquired a pretty fair knowledge of the langual 
I formed the habit of reading the popular magazin 
A new, a newer world suddenly revealed itself to 
and I was fascinated. Here was a land full of pli 
fulness and fun, of bewitching mysteries and the m' 
wonderful coincidences. Things happened exactly 
they should happen, and always at the right mome 
And oh, everybody had so much time! Nob 
worked, and everybody—or nearly everybody—m 
love. What fine, dashing, daring and plucky and 
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ring youths, and what winsome, winning, blithe- 
athletic and adventuresome maidens. You know 
tall, well-poised blue-eyed, comrade-like girls— 
ictures always appear on the covers of the maga- 

Then the stalwart, steel-gray, self-possessed, 
what do you call it ?—nonchalant, elderly gentle- 
who as uncles, or cousins or just friends, are 
playing golf or hunting or yachting somewhere 
and always appear at the proper moment to 
encourage the young men and extricate them 
rouble, or bestow fortunes upon the girls. There 
o the most loving and tolerant fathers, the most 
able and forgiving mothers, the most benign 
neficent ants, who are just dying to sacrifice 
Ives to make perfectly happy people jump for 


e is so full of pleasant, expected surprises, and 
uing ends so happily. The grime and murk of 
y, the foul air, the grinding labor, the human 
ge—there is none of that in the land of fiction 
There are only faint suggestions of work 
siness; some of the people seem to have offices 
ley telegraph to, and own factories that yield 
profits; but these are far away and there is 
y near to suggest any hardship or privation. 
ily laborers around are the engineers and the 
‘ailwaymen on the trains which carry the elop- 
ples, and the caddies on the golf links. There 
o the waiters and other helpers at the fashion- 
otels; but these move with the ease of wax 
and perform their tasks with the playfulness 
ing picture actors. They are mere accessories 
scene. Or else they are the supers in the thrill- 
lodrama with its multitude of complications 
enfolds itself before us. 
often meet now and then some quaint charac- 
ich as blacksmiths, cobblers, wood-choppers, 
s, who are reputed to be working with their 
or a living, but we never see these men actually 
g, painfully struggling with their tasks, weary 
austed, suffering beyond the point of endurance. 
0 not come forward to do actual work. They 
appear to enact definite roles in the stories. 
ave no time to work; they have to play, to get 
ves entangled in complicated situations, and 
t themselves disentangled again. If the farmer 
go to the fields and dig up his potatoes, or go 
his house to clean his stable, the action would 
) be delayed and it would be all up with the 


> unattractive sights in the back of the farm 
er shown, anyway. Only the pretty, painted 
with climbing vines and multi-colored flowers 
2 visible. And it is so with all the country 
und with the miles of beautiful villas and long 
of peaceful suburban homes trimmed with 
Carolina cypress and decorated with red leather 
‘dance with descriptions in the magazine adver- 


tisements, and filled with happy, care-free people whose 
cellars are never flooded and whose attic windows 
are never blown off by the wind. Yet the cellar is 
there, and the plumbing always gets out of order, and 
the roof soon leaks, and a thousand and one vexatious 
things happen. I tried to escape the city flats myself 
and I ran into—oh! such a big mortgage, and such 
high taxes, and so many assessments, and such numer- 
ous repairs and heart-aches and difficulties and disap- 
pointments. 

“It is surely a different America that is the scene 
of action of all these delightful magazine stories. The 
action is entirely out of joint with my experiences of 
America and with the experiences of so many other 
immigrants. It is of course a joy to be transported at 
least for one evening into a land wherein people never 
suffer and only weep tears of joy. But it is at the 
same time also tantalizing to think that one cannot live 
actually and permanently in the transcendent territory, 
which is free from all the sufferings of the people as 
well as from the problems which these sufferings con- 
stitute. And we immigrants come very close to the 
problems; often we are ourselves the problems. We 
are doubly disinherited; we are excessively exploited; 
we are the first prey and choicest morsels of the hyena 
of political corruption. But we have much company 
in the misery which we do not love, and together with 
all other classes of the poor, the native Americans, 
who have been here for a long time and who have 
shamefully neglected the opportunity of becoming mil- 
lionaires, and those who have come later and have 
lost no chance to dodge success—we are all confronted 
with difficulties and tribulations without end. Of 
course, we have our satisfactions and pleasures, and 
the doubtful joy of the uncertain struggle is always 
ours. 

But these things too are different from what obtains 
in the magic-lantern land that I have been read- 
ing about. Our few joys are always interspersed with 
many sorrows and our meagre comforts are disturbed 
by a gnawing sense of fear, by the oppressive uncer- 
tainty of tomorrow and the day after. I say nothing 
about the dramatic episodes, the frustrated hopes, the 
wasted loves, the defeated efforts, the loss of life 
and limb and the decline of human faculties—the little 
tragedies, which too, could be woven into stories, and 
which are to my knowledge almost never described. 

“But such things do not happen in the land about 
which these stories are written. There is no shadow 
there, for there is none reflected in the popular maga- 
zine tale. It is a happy country indeed, and I ask again 
—‘Where is America, where is this land of fiction?’ ” 

“Alas,” I answered, “‘it is only a fictitious land. At 
any rate, I do not know much about it for I am a 
stranger in the new world myself. Perhaps some all- 
wise native American, or some omniscient story-writer, 
just returned from Fictitia will be able to give the 
real answer.” 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Cape Smoke 


ELODRAMA can be exceedingly good entertainment 

if you are not a victim of that modern epidemic known 
as sophistication. ‘The sophisticate, of course, prefers melan- 
cholia-drama, which (to divulge state secrets) is very much 
the same thing as melodrama. ‘The chief difference is in the 
place where the action takes place. In melodrama the shoot- 
ing and the fighting and the villainies are all in plain view. 
In the sophisticate version, they are all or mostly inside the 
minds of the characters. It is the same distinction we find in 
the divorce courts, where the plea of ‘‘mental cruelty” has 
become almost as common as wife-beating and china-throwing. 
The sophisticate seems to demand a surface refinement for 
his complete delight, but underneath the gilding and the smooth 
surfaces, the substance of what he enjoys is pretty much the 
same as the substance of old fashioned melodrama. 

I do not mean in any way to disparage the drama of inward 
as against outward action. Both have their value. But I 
do think it is a bit unfair of the sophisticate to use melo- 
drama as a word of contempt when the plays he himself 
prefers have exactly the same dramatic basis. You can take 
the most objective melodrama ever written, and by the sim- 
ple process of regarding it as an allegory convert it into a 
story of the mind. Mr. Lawson’s Processional was full of 
melodramatic action, so much so that many of the critics re- 
fused to accord it any “modern” importance. Yet once ac- 
cepted as an allegory it becomes a very profound and moving 
study of the soul of America today. My quarrel, therefore, 
is not with the play of subjective action, but with the attitude 
of certain critics and a certain part of the theatre-going public 
who affect a superiority which they could not, if put to it, 
defend. 

Now Cape Smoke is not a great melodrama. Nor does 
‘it justify the effort to frame it as an important allegory. But 
it is rattling good entertainment, sufficiently well written and 
well constructed to merit respect, and packed full of frontier 
action. One is considerably handicapped in writing about it 
because of the fact that there is a surprise in the last act which 
the management requests everyone to “refrain from divulging.” 
This surprise so alters the whole dramatic emphasis as to 
make any recounting of the first part misleading and futile. 
The action is laid in Africa in a settlement known as Cape 
Smoke. Three Britishers are trying to obtain sufficient money 
to take them back to white man’s territory, and land on the 
idea of selling a worthless option on a diamond mine to a 
wealthy young Texan who visits the colony. Not the least 
of the thrills in which this play abounds is afforded by the 
action of an African witch doctor. As I said, if you are not 
a sophisticate, you will find the climax of the second act, dur- 
ing an African thunder storm, about as stirring as melodrama 
can well be without becoming ridiculous. And don’t forget 
that James Rennie is in the cast. He is about the one man, 
next to George Abbott, who can make a melodramatic hero 
plausible. And that is higher praise than it seems. 


James Joyce's Exiles 
OYCE the playwright is hardly known at all. In this respect 
his reputation must for the time being depend on Exiles 
—a play whose analysis demands not only patience and a de- 


sire to understand but also more than one hearing. Th 
duction given it by that highly talented organization 
Neighborhood Playhouse, is one of rare beauty and te 
and well calculated to bring out for good or for }; 
essence of the play with clarity and strength. Yet the se 
of mood and conflict is so swift and insistent, the relat 
in Ibsen, is so close between each phrase and segment 
construction, that for hours after seeing it, one is for 
think back to brief phrases and allusions of the first act 1 
an intelligible explanation of the third. This is as it sho 
in any well constructed play, but the difficulty lies in ; 
vious conflict and confusion in Joyce’s own mind, F 
not, it seems to me, be thoroughly clear in what he 
to convey. He is as much the apostle of doubt as Ibse 
the apostle of idealism or conviction. And this sense. 
author’s own pervading doubt carries through distres 
to the audience. 
The theme which must have been uppermost in his 
approximately this: when a man whose vital energy is 
highly concentrated in his thoughts, has lived for twelve 
with a woman whose loyalty and devotion are expressed ¢ 
by instinct and feeling, is he capable of deriving happines 
the union or is he doomed to an exile in an island of hi 
thoughts? Richard Rowan is the man, a writer, and ] 
is his common law wife. They have an eight year ol 
an intimate friend, Robert Hand, the journalist, and a ¢ 
Beatrice Justice who is the boy’s music teacher. Beatrice 
Richard an almost complete mental devotion and no 
Bertha gives him everything of which she is capable—her 
and soul. Robert Hand gives him a curious combinati 
mental allegiance and physical disloyalty—for he come 
the proverbial thief in the night to steal Bertha’s love, ith 
There is no deceit in Bertha. All that she gives, she 
simply and forthrightly, without concealment. She tells 
ard, at every stage of Robert’s advances, expecting and | 
that somewhere within him Richard’s male instinct 
rise, claim her for his own and conquer. But Richarc 
man who tortures himself with analysis of his own em 
or what he thinks they ought to be. If the mating i 
is in him, he has so repressed it with cold austere thou; 
to become emasculate. He wants Bertha to choose 
between himself and Robert. He takes not the man’s b 
woman’s role. He will not fight for his own, even ag 
In the hour of her need and temptation, he will not 
Bertha a helping hand, but practically drives her into int 
with the man from whom she wants to be rescued. 
when she returns to him, and for the first time does n 
him the truth, he senses the lie but cannot prove it. H 
himself doomed to a life of torturing doubt while Berthe 
upon him desperately to come back to her once more ¢ 
strange and wild lover. He becomes a self-condemned €3 
Just how clearly Joyce himself sees the problem he ha 
sented is difficult to surmise. But this much is true: i 
very common problem of the so-called modern man. I 
variant, in modern terms and presentation, of Hamle 
male of indecisive will and feminine instincts, unable t 
himself from the bonds created by his own nature and en’ 
ment. Richard Rowan complains bitterly that his own 
never understood him. He then faces the same situation 
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‘e. His father understood him better, at least mentally, 
Robert Hand we find his father’s type reincarnated. 
as a man of forty is living over again the struggle of 
‘Idhood, and is utterly unable to meet it. His is the 
|story of the full grown being, with the adult’s endow- 
»f mind, groping still in the confused instincts of child- 
1s much puzzled and isolated by the conflict about him 
ichild who sees a conflict between its parents. Rowan 
Bertha and Robert to settle his fate for him as a child 
expect his parents to resolve its fate. Take this story, 
3 the child’s instincts in the mentality of a man, and you 
I believe, fairly close to the torturing problem which 
sias disclosed. 

only fitting to add that in this most difficult of acting 
: the cast selected by the Neighborhood Players is 
ely good. Ian Maclaren has caught the full inwardness 
(an and added to the tragedy by an outward show of 
ynity. Bertha becomes a clear-cut type of both mother 
stinctive, ever-seeking wife in the hands of Phyllis 
» Malcolm Fasset as Robert Hand and Dorothy Sands 
serebral Beatrice Justice show rare insight and restraint. 
f the characters, except perhaps Bertha, is sympathetic, 
is to the actors’ great credit that they have not sought, 
(ce, to bring to the parts other qualities than those Joyce 


‘ato them. 

\external theme obviously conveys the modern unhealthy 
lat marriage—for so far as the substance of the play 
[rtha and Richard are in a marriage relation—is purely 
tict to endure only as long as passion or mental tolerance 
plete understanding endure. But the inward problem 
/f character and the conflict of types. This is the chief 
‘of a play that will be popular only with those who are 
(ves adrift in doubt and who welcome a fellow passenger 
idderless boat. It is a play for students of mental tur- 
id decidedly dangerous if accepted literally by the gen- 
lic. 


ee 
When Choosing Your Plays 


t—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 
| English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 
hs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
) to be astonishingly conservative. 

iice—H, B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 
alida—Splendid acting. 

‘rantine—Considerable veneer pasted over an unwhole- 
» some comedy. 

(ve Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
| repast. 

ly Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
_ beginning and a fine ending. 

‘te Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
_ tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 

sing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
_ mother does the reverse. 

k Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
_ chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

it Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 
h Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
| and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 
Nerheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. 
Dark Angel—A play of atonement and self-sacrifice. 
‘Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 
i el Auclair—A delightful drama of French provincial 
. life, poetic and beautifully acted. 

at So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
_ human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 
| Wild Duck—Ibsen’s self-revealing drama _ superbly 
directed and acted. 

d ad to Know—A few clever lines and Grace George 
' wasted on a very silly and unhealthy plot. Reviewed 
* Next week. 
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THE ORTHODOXY OF COLUMNS 
Chicago, IIl. 

ap O the Editor:—The cry of heresy rarely adds weight to 

an argument, and Dr. Coakley in his reply to my letter, 
raises this cry, albeit it is but architectural heresy of which I 
am accused. I am glad to find him so completely in agreement 
with me when he advocates columns “wheresoever good engi- 
neering practice suggests their use.” I only pointed out their 
uselessness when structural conditions did not make them neces- 
sary. I must take him to task, however, for a lack of accuracy. 

The column and lintel construction is the basis of all archi- 
tecture preceding the Roman. This was not due to choice, but 
because the post and lintel wood construction, from which the 
columnar stone architecture was developed, was the only roof- 
ing construction known. The Byzantine was a domical and 
pier style. Columns were incidental and decorative elements— 
not essential ones. In the Gothic, the column disappears almost 
entirely except as a playful element in clerestory arcades, or 
in door jambs, where it occupies the decorative position of a 
moulding, which in fact was often used in its stead. The Gothic 
was a pier and vault architecture, not a columnar one. 

Both Dr. Coakley and Mr. Oliver Reagan in their replies 
to my letter make able use of the reductio ad absurdum, with the 
result that they read into my letter statements foreign to its 
context. In the case of Dr. Coakley I am accused of recom- 
mending a church resembling a train shed or a nickelodeon, what- 
ever the latter may be. Mr. Reagan flattens my argument by 
picturing a building conforming to what he states are my ideas, 
as resembling a possible fraternal society hall. It would seem 
that they fall into the error of supposing that the limits of their 
own architectural imaginations define the limits of the artist 
working in architecture. 

All vital historic architectures have been developed around 
practical and current systems of roofing spaces. The approach 
was in all cases practical and not sentimental. The architectural 
forms—columns in the columnar architecture, and arches in 
the vaulted architectures—were resultants; not conceived initi- 
ally as artistic forms, but as practical ones which the artist made 
beautiful. This is what I mean when I state that the basis of 
all the vital styles of architecture is materialistic. 

The point I wished to emphasize was that steel is usually 
used for roofing our churches and, that being the case, its use 
should be an honest one. The broad shallow church has come 
to stay because it has the virtue of being practical for use. To 
then fill this space with columns that are of no use, is not 
honest—nor does it show an appreciation of the problem of 
design involved in such a plan. This being so, why not do as 
Mr. Reagan advises when he states, “no matter what the mater- 
ial or construction may be, let its use be honest and unaffected.” 
To make such a building artistic and churchly, necessarily re- 
quires thought and a measure of ability in design. Are we then 
to assume that our architects are unable to successfully grapple 
with such a problem because it is a new one? The difficulties 
of a problem are usually the measure of its result in beauty. 
The development of the Gothic is an instance in point. Its 
glorious progress was a virile overcoming of difficulties, not a 
side-stepping of them. We are of the twentieth century, 
and if we are to have an architecture it must be made of the 
materials of our time, spiritual and physical. If this be heresy, 
to paraphrase Patrick Henry, make the most of it. 


Barry Byrne. 
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The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


O the student of American letters, the ‘“‘case’” of Emily 
Dickinson has long been a singularly alluring, and at 
the same time, a singularly perplexing one. It is of the essence 
of pedantry to seek for the solution of problems which do not 
exist: and it is possible that the case of Emily Dickinson is one 
of these. It is possible that the most highly-gifted woman in 
American literature was also the most complete recluse in our 
annals; for deep psychological reasons which would have been 
valid under any circumstances and in any age. It is possible that 
her unparalleled aversion to literary publicity—which had prac- 
tically perfect success in keeping her out of print until after 
her death—was a genuinely temperamental matter, and not to 
be accounted for on the basis of any evidence we are now likely 
to get. Yet there is something in all this—if one’s other knowl- 
edge of literary personality is of any weight—which has always 
strained credulity and fostered skepticism. 

One could not easily reconcile this morbid and cloistral fig- 
ure of the legend with the arrogant, racy, ironic, and almost 
Shakespearean Emily of the poems and letters. One has been 
tempted to wonder whether Taine’s “milieu” and “moment” 
may not here too have had their relevance; and whether Emily 
may not have been but one more American artist ‘“compensat- 
ing’ for the inadequacy of her environment. 

Certainly the picture of that environment in Madame Bian- 
chi’s Life—henceforth indispensable to the student—is not one 
in which it is easy to adjust a wayward genius like Emily. Here 
we have the material with which to reconstruct that chill, stiff, 
intensely circumscribed Amherst setting of the middle of the 
last century—that setting into which Susan Gilbert, the wife 
of Emily’s brother Austin, burst with such a blaze of unholy 
light. “Brought up by a Knickerbocker great-aunt in a more 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, Susan Géilbert’s first celebration of 
Christmas in Amherst with wreaths of laurel in the windows 
almost upset the family apple-cart, and Emily’s brother was ac- 
cused by the scandalized Puritan neighbors of having married 
a Catholic.” 

Yet it was this dubious outsider who became at once Emily’s 
most passionately-cherished friend and confidante, and the re- 
cipient, before the end, of a very large proportion of those 
scraps of great verse which she herself refused to give to the 
world. Was it that Susan Gilbert represented to her, in some 
quite vivid way, an intellectual climate freer and warmer than 
any she knew at first hand, but one to which she felt herself 
drawn with an almost tidal pull? She seems, at any rate, to 
have felt herself an exile almost from the beginning, and to 
have given up(even in the twenties) the attempt to find nourish- 
ment in the life about her. She was just thirty when she wrote 
to her cousin, Louisa Norcross—“‘A land of frosts and zeros 
is not precisely the land for me.” 

Her immediate family were folk of the most unimpeachable 
respectability, her father a member of the governor’s staff in 
his youth, a solid member of the Hampshire county bar, a pillar 
of the First Church, a congressman at one time from his district. 
For him Emily seems to have felt a profound, if curiously re- 
mote, regard; and on his side there seems to have been some 
bewilderment at finding himself the father of an Ariel. 
“Father’s real life and mine,” she wrote to Austin in 1852, 
“sometimes come into collision, but as yet escape unhurt.” For 
two or three years in her girlhood he sent her to the seminary 
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in South Hadley founded by Mary Lyon, partly for t 
pose of “providing mates for the missionaries sent out 
foreign field.” ‘The experiment, one is not surprised tc 
was not entirely a success, and there are hints of some 
ness on Edward Dickinson’s part in the face of the ¢ 
how to dispose of his inexplicable daughter. Her “reg 
with its incredible intensity, must always have remained ; 
book not only to him, but to her “fluttering little mot 
ways timorous, always anxious,” and to her practica 
Vinnie. We have Madame Bianchi’s word for it # 
“never told her family of her writing,” and “never | 
what she wrote to them.” Well, if Blake had been } 
Amherst and in such a household, who can say whet 
might not have taken to the privacy of his room as prem 
and as tenaciously as Emily did? 

Was her shrinking from the strong light of literary e 
a measure of the difference between London in the eigl 
century and New England in the nineteenth? 

I know there are those who, like Mr. Herbert Gorm 
plain her long seclusion as a reaction from her disastro) 
affair in Philadelphia. Certainly there is evidence in her 
and letters that that event was a volcanic one, and t 
rumblings beneath the grassy surface of her life were 
stilled. Yet it is difficult to resist the belief that in any 
phere less stuffy, her social and intellectual talents—an 
were of a “masculine” athleticism—would have fitt 
for a role in the world which she could have played, i 
of her broken heart, with gaiety and distinction. The | 
of her as merely a dragon-fly is, according to Madame B 
at least in emphasis, a false one. Even as a girl she 
lively interest in politics and international questions, a 
said to have astonished some of her father’s friends by | 
sight into men and affairs.” 

She hobnobbed as an intellectual equal with men like 
Holland, Samuel Bowles, and T. W. Higginson, anc 
women like Helen Hunt Jackson and Maria Whitney. 
correspondence with Colonel Higginson is a moving wit 
her instinctive reachings out for literary contacts—thou: 
quietly resisted his invitations to come to Boston and he: 
lecture to the Woman’s Club on the Greek goddesses! 

Is there not something suggestive, too, in her intense it 
in the literary women of England who were her contemp 
—Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, and the Brontés, all of 
she mentions with a kind of poignant reverence? “Wa 
like a vulture for Walter Cross’s life of his wife,” she 
to Louisa and Fanny Norcross: and we are told that 
walls of her own room hung framed portraits of Mrs. B 
ing and George Eliot. These were women on whose pla 
could have moved easily and naturally—she whose own 
trymen were content with their Lucy Larcoms and Celia 
ters! | 
The problem, however—if, as I said in the beginning, 
is one—will probably never be solved to everyone’s satisti 
If, under happier circumstances, Emily Dickinson would 
been.a literary woman actively participating in the life | 
contemporaries—animating and being animated by it—th 
remains that her genius found expression in its own Wa} 
has made her indispensable to us. This is not the place to 
of her poetry, and I have left myself no space to speak 0 
priceless letters of hers. American literature is in the d 
Madame Bianchi for the piety and the skill with whi 
has collected and edited them, and given us, in the life) 
aunt, the background without which we should read th : 
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understandingly. Read with it, Emily’s letters are a re- 
ion, only less precious than her poems, of a personality 
nparably piquant and endlessly fascinating: she belongs 


the ages. 
be 8 NewrTon Arvin. 


te Message of New Thought, by Abel L. Allen. New 
: Robert McBride and Company. $2.00. 


R. ALLEN tells us that New Thought is not a “system” 
because “‘systems” do not “grow” while the mind does. 
ystems of thought in time become obsolete—therefore no 
lete or finished system of thought is possible. There is a 
aic urge forever pushing and projecting man forward into 
r physical, mental and spiritual development” through an 
tionary process so that “when thought changes, when the 
develops, when the understanding is enlarged, philosophies 
‘eligions must likewise change.” This Mr. Allen regards 
self-evident truth.” 
is the fundamental idea of New Thought, as he under- 
sit. Moreover, “self-evident” though it be, he finds proof 
e impossibility of “fixed systems of thought, either philo- 
val or religious,” in the fact that “they are not the same 
y two persons but convey different meanings to each indi- 
lL” Furthermore, ‘were it otherwise, were our ideas 
and changeless, life would be intolerable and existence a 
: waste. It is the new conception that thrills the soul and 
ens the understanding, as the influx of new life brings 
al health and growth.” Thus New Thought “may be said 
sess one fixed creed, that of an eternal search for truth... 
izes that attainment of truth is a process of evolution, 
h and attainment. . . . It recognizes that the universe 
ported upon the enduring foundations of changeless prin- 
and fixed laws, the result of an infinite and divine intel- 
e. It realizes also that man may grow into a knowledge 
nderstanding of those principles and laws only as his con- 
ideals grow from day to day. Its goal is the understand- 
‘life, of man and a conscious unity of man with God. . . 
dherents of New Thought worship the omnipresent God, 
dwelling God in whom we live, move and have our be- 
Chey do not conceive of God as distant or separated from 
but as a universal spirit premeating all nature, finding 
hest expression in man. . . To teach man to come into 
cious realization of the divinity within and the unity of 
ind man, so that out of the sublimity of his soul he can 
ith the Gentle Master, ‘The Father and I are One,’ is 
preme purpose and meaning of New Thought.” 
, Allen quotes Mr. Henry Harrison Brown as saying— 
ts thus the absolute becoming cognizant of itself. Man 
d thinking; elsewhere all creation is God working. .. 
is God individualized. . . The conscious man controls 
od in man.” Apparently the divinity in man is “sub- 
jus,” for the “subconscious mind within us is one and 
ne as the universal mind that produces all things in nature 
vhich we are surrounded and which produces also our- 
. . The individual soul is an undivided part of the 
or Divine Soul.” As a “great teacher” has said—‘the 
‘me is a part of the all of God,” and another “great 
* is quoted as saying—‘“the Potential God seeks ex- 
n in the evolution of man.” (The adjective “potential” 
Minating!) And Dr. Henry Victor Morgan is quoted 
sely” saying—“instead of God in three persons, Blessed 
y, why not say God in all persons, blessed unity?” Again, 
Harrison Brown says, “man is the only individuality 


among all the manifestations of God that can think—can say, 
‘I am. My power as an individual begins and ends with my 
power to create thought forms. These forms life takes as molds 
into which to flow and shape itself. This is the one and only 
great fact in human experience, the one fact which when under- 
stood will redeem the race from all slavery to matter and will 
give man control of his destiny. The great fact is by thought 
power to build ideals; man controls that subconscious divinity 
which he is. The conscious man controls the God in man.’ ” 

From the foregoing it appears that New Thought, according 
to Mr. Allen, is a highly dogmatic pantheism—of a sort. God 
and the universe are one, God and man are one, man is God 
thinking, man can control God by thinking, and all—God, man 
and the universe—are perpetually evolving, and no such things 
as “permanent and fixed ideals” exist. All man has to do is 
to master the “subconscious,” i.e. God within him, and he 
becomes master of all. God (shade of Aristotle!) is a “po- 
tential” God, slowly finding Himself in an evolutionary pro- 
cess. And so forth. 

Whoever has aquaintance, however slight, with what the 
world’s great thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle down to the 
present day, have had to say upon God and man, will, upon 
reading Mr. Allen’s book, be the subject of many emotions. Of 
these one may be selected for mention. It is an abiding wonder 
that the author of The Message should—apparently—be so to- 
tally unaware of the “state of the question” as contained in what 
may be called “the minutes of previous meetings” (that is, the 
records of the past), that he has no glimmering of perception 
of the bog of metaphysical difficulties in which he has landed 
himself with his fundamental dogmas. A pantheistic “system” 
—Mr. Allen does not seem to realize that he is as systematic 
in his dogmas as any of the theologians he dislikes so much !— 
which is based on “changeless principles and fixed laws,” prod- 
uct of “an infinite and divine intelligence,” yet is ever evolving 
in a manner which admits of no “permanent and fixed ideals,” 
in which man controls a “potential” God by conscious control 
of the subconscious and masters his own—and God’s—destiny, 
can be compared only to a treatise on the New Thought of 
Differential Calculus written by someone who had never trav- 
eled beyond elementary algebra. 

Running through Mr. Allen’s book one culls therefrom the 
names of the world’s “great thinkers” from whom he has de- 
rived light—Luther Burbank, Alexander V. G. Allen, Emer- 
son, Walt Whitman—(‘“‘Why,” Mr. Allen asks, “should not 
God speak to Emerson as well as to Moses, or to Walt Whit- 
man as well as to St. Paul?’’)—Addison, Carlyle, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Senator Ingalls, Christian D. Larson, Prentice 
Mulford, Edgar Lucien Larkin, Elmor Gates (“who has given 
the profoundest thought to the human mind”), Judge Troward, 
Victor Hugo, Henry Harrison Brown, John Burroughs, 
Eugene Ware, Dr. Frank Crane and Thomas A. Edison. One 
seems to miss from the list the names of Orison Swett Marden, 
Arthur Brisbane and Henry Ford! 

How are we to account for a book like this being published 
and read by earnest people, as, no doubt, it will be? The 
author’s sincerity of purpose is as manifest as it is pathetic, but 
are people today so totally ignorant of the laws of thought, 
of what the world has thought, and of the meaning of words, 
as to read this sort of thing? “New” it certainly is, in a sense 
—but “Thought” it certainly is not. It is material perhaps for 
the supra renal capsules, but not for the brain cortex. 


Tuomas F. Wooptock. 
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Barrett Wendell and His Letters, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.50. 


T will be hardly necessary to inform New England readers 
I that Barrett Wendell was for nearly forty years a teacher 
of English in Harvard University, and that by a sort of silent 
assent he was raised in literary and social circles to a unique 
position as arbiter of the letters and elegance of his time. For 
years the approving nod of Barrett Wendell was awaited by 
a large circle of Bostonians before declaring the success or fail- 
ure of a new author, actor, painter or musician. The books 
he quoted, the concerts and theatres he attended, the picture 
exhibitions he approved became in a way the fashions of the 
hour upon which the ruler had smiled. 

A simple little court it was, refined, chaste, amiably aristo- 
cratic, gently exclusive: the early shopkeeper and trader had 
passed into affluence, accumulated a sort of classic culture, far 
superior to what is common today, and was assuming in a half- 
elusive way the manorial air, the heraldried silver that was his, 
more or less, by ancestral right. 

Barrett Wendell was of Boston birth, of “the better sort,” 
to which he constantly refers throughout his lifetime; and con- 
nected with the best old families of the Massachusetts capital 
-he had all the advantages, opportunities, and, we may say, dis- 
qualifications of New England. A well-balanced mind and 
character: a moderate scholarship: a gentle, honest heart: he 
established himself high in the opinion of his circle and his col- 
lege, and won the affection of many noble-minded Americans. 

That the scope of his sympathies was rather limited need 
hardly be gainsaid; his knowledge was intensive rather than 
universal, and his sympathies remained true to the standards 
and banners under which he had been reared: for instance, there 
is no reference to the new elements and nationalities that had 
swept around the old Boston Commons: only in two letters 
does he make such reference, as where, in writing to his daugh- 
ter and his firend, F. J. Stimson, he reports a luncheon at which 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘“‘expresses himself as anti-German: but 
seems unusually well-disposed to Irish Catholics,”’—two ele- 
ments equally distant, perhaps, from Mr. Wendell’s circle and 
sympathies. 

In traveling, these matters national and religious, took on a 
different angle. From Chamonix, July 6, 1905, Mr. Wendell 
writes—‘““The suppressed convents of France make me senti- 
mentally Catholic. The Chartreuse, crammed with Sunday 
sightseers, almost converted me. So did the nuns at Moutiers 
on Sunday. European human nature (evidently quite different 
to Mr. Wendell from American human nature) can never find 
another religion so much to its needs. We Protestants are nobly 
wrong, like some drastic medicine which should do a body good 
by vexing his bowels. As for aggressive free-thinkers, they are 
socially poisonous. Unaggressive ones—like me—are just nor- 
mal excretions, not worth the trouble of a prayer from the 
devout.” 

Like a brave captain on the deck of his ship, Barrett Wendell 
kept the flag of New England culture and decency in the face 
of the pirate hordes swarming over the sides of his little brig; 
he could be a strict disciplinarian and rigid in his opposition to 
whatever he disapproved. He was a fine gentleman of a dis- 
appearing school which we have good reason sincerely to regret. 


THomas WALSH. 
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The Grub Street Nights Entertainments, by J. C. & 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


iT HE actor who writes a play can usually be detected i 
first act through the impressive moment and the liberal inc 
uality of his puppets: the author writing of his own craft 
suffers from a similar astigmatism and—verbi gratia—his 
pets usually turn out to be wooden. One cannot help feeling 
Mr. Squire has been on more felicitous ground before vent 
to take his notes among his fellows of Grub Street. Th 
erary obsession of importance that follows through these p 
—The Man Who Kept a Diary, The Best Seller, The 
Who Wrote Free Verse, leaves a strange forced effect 
the unhallowed reader outside these “magic” circles. ] 
is a further comment, more severe perhaps for Mr. Squ 
these chapters are written too easily; they develop in too 
monplace a manner; the detail is interesting enough, bu 
ends are trifling and tasteless. The Grub Street Nights E 
tainment is a good enough book but not good enough as the 
of a good author. 


Our Tryst with Him, by Mgr. J. L. J. Kirlin. New) 
The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 


A CHARMING style, and rich and fertile scholarship 
of Our Tryst with Him a volume important among 
spiritual productions of the season. The author of Our” 
with Him needs no introduction to devout readers more 
the announcement that this new book is a companion t 
older publication. There are contained in the present vc 
some very inspiring chapters on The Lord’s Prayer that sl 
profit a large circle of general readers; the studies on The 
Mary are poetical essays of depth and loveliness; anc 
commentaries on The Seven Last Words are profound 
touching evidences that we have among us still a spi 
writer whose work can bear comparison with the best o 
sixteenth-century mystical poets. 


Plumes, by Laurence Stallings. 
Brace and Company. $2.00. 


In THIS, Laurence Stallings’ first novel, he relate 
after-war adventures of a crippled returned soldier. It 
hard luck story. His hero, one of the spoils of war, 
that patriotism is not consistent. Decidedly, this is no 
for the tender-minded. It is written with burning intensity 
sympathetic understanding. It is a protest—but it is sane. 
pathos of the novel is distinctly genuine; and it bittern 
not without restraint. But for all its terse and vivid wr 
the narrative is choppy, and the ideas occasionally confusi 
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Contemporary Godlessness, by John S. Zybura, St. I 
B. Herder Company. $.60. 


In Contemporary Godlessness, Father Zybura declares 
the true remedy for the ills of the world is to be found 
the path which he traces so clearly: “the world will be h 
when enough of the sons and daughters of mankind hav 
plied the remedy to their own individual ailments to pr 
a sufficient number of the citizens of the ‘City of Go 
earth to regenerate the sickened body politic.” 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
unsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library —C. Lamp. 


Jnce upon a time,” began Dr. Angelicus leisurely to 
ivillus, who was eagerly waiting open-mouthed for one of 
Doctor’s charming stories with which he sometimes delights 
mp when they are alone together in the library. 

)nce upon a time, or, if you prefer it, il y avait une fois—” 
Nell begun,” cried a voice from the open doorway. ‘Oh, 
writers who begin their stories in that time-honored, dig- 
d fashion,” and a stranger, thus informally making his 
ince, wearily removed his hat. 

Jontinue your story,” he went on, as he pulled up a chair. 
Yh, it is of no importance,” replied Dr. Angelicus politely. 
t a simple bed-time story for the boy here, and as it’s not 
ight o’clock—obviously, ‘the time is out of joint.’ ” 

Yh, for the simple bed-time stories,” said the stranger sadly, 
‘pulled a sheaf of manuscripts from his pocket and gloomily 
ryed them. 

Vhat, are you an editor, also?” exclaimed the Doctor. 
ilas, yes,” soberly replied the other. “I have the mis- 
ne to be the editor of America’s greatest all-fiction mag- 
” 

Yot the Congressional Record?” asked Dr. Angelicus. 

{ot quite as bad as that,” confessed the stranger, “‘but 
‘ay, now you understand my sigh of joy over your simple 
ming of a story. You are the sort of writer I have been 
ng for.” 

Yh, I can begin all my stories with ‘once upon a time’— 
0 carry on with them as successfully—that is different. 
beginning is simple,” said Angelicus. 


® & z 


ly dear friend, the first attribute of talent is simplicity— 
ye thing our modern short-story writers seem to lack. For 
ple, I will read you the openings of some stories I have 
‘submitted to me by ambitious young authors—openings 
1 the truth compels me to admit, have kept me from read- 
heir stories beyond the first sentence. Here is a beauti- 
‘typed story, dressed in pearl grey paper and purple ink— 
usly the work of a lady writer; but just hear how she 


) 


is her own doom in the opening sentence.” The stranger 


Mrs. Harris drew in a hissing breath and expelled it with 
ce that almost dislodged her prize pivot-tooth.’ ” 

hat author evidently fancies the reckless type of heroine,” 
Angelicus—“‘a type most abhorrent to me personally.” 
and here,” continued the stranger, “is a story which opens 
[the sentence— 

flict Bryan had bullied his wife consistently up to the 
‘that Death’s bell-boy paged her.’ ” 


‘wonder whether Eliot tipped the bell-boy,”’ pondered An- 
(s, morbidly. 

ow for an appetizing beginning we have the following,” 
/he stranger, reading from another manuscript. 

Angeline stood washing the dirty lettuce before dinner.’ 
ently this author has a food complex, for I see he has 
« his story, ‘A Professor and Two Bananas.’ Now, how 
continue my all-fiction magazine with stories like that?” 
the stranger, putting the manuscript down with another 
y sigh, 

sd ® ad 


bu indeed have my sympathy, sir,” said Dr. Angelicus. 


ey greatest difficulty comes in trying to read the manu- 
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A Challenge Accepted! 


In the interest of tolerance and understanding, THE 
FORUM, last month, began a discussion of the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
MicHaet WIL.iAms, Editor of “The Commonweal,” 
challenged Protestants and other non-Catholics to come 
out into the open and submit a specific bill of complaints 
against his Church. 

In the April FORUM, Joun Jay CuHapmMan 
answers the challenge. “Our man in the street,” he 
declares, “has been murmuring and muttering long 
enough. He is the one that knows the subject at first 
hand. His daughter has married a Roman Catholic 
and he has felt the ruthless and cruel hand of the 
Church in domestic matters where heretics are con- 
cerned. . . . It is time for our intellectuals to come 
forward with their views on the subject. Can the mind 
of America absent itself from the joys of the counting 
house and club long enough to understand the ways of 
the Catholic Church?” 

Mr. CHAPMAN will in turn be answered in the 
May issue by Dr. FrepertcK Kinsman, formerly a 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop, now a Roman Catholic. 
The series is arousing much latent public interest in 
this important question. 


Special Offer 


The publishers will send four current issues, begin- 
ning with April, on receipt of $1.00. Please men- 
tion “The Commonweal.” 


THE FORUM, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


A Distinguished Catholic Contribution 
to Letters 


Chaucer’s Nuns 
and Other Essays 


By SISTER M. MADELEVA 
Author of “Knights Errant” 


A unique and delightful study of the inner life of 


the famous nuns of “Canterbury Tales.” The other 
essays include a penetrating essay on Francis 
Thompson and a worth-while criticism of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 


The New York Times says: 


“Tt is written in an engaging and tolerant manner 
and the comments of Sister M. Madeleva reveal a 
keen understanding of letters.” 


$1.50 At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Oo |} scripts that are written in long-hand. Modern penmansh; 
for me so undecipherable that I have given up trying to 
; it. I now turn such contributions over to Tittivillus anc 
Sweep mg’ Over the him read them aloud to me. I think the boy has quite a 
C; hh risti. an Wo rid for interpretation. He frequently can catch a meaning th 
Se obscure even to me,” said the Doctor, proudly beaming 
Translated into 12 languages. 21 printings Tittivillus. ‘Here, boy, read this story aloud to our yi 
in America and let us see if he does not agree with me.” Dr. Angel 
picked up a brown copy-book. “This particular author,’ 
(PP a 1n 1° . continued, “always pens his stories in an exercise bool 
iy suppose because he thinks it good exercise for us to tr 
read them. You may begin, Tittivillus.” 
bd x ad 
Sticking one hand in the breast of his jacket, in true Pat 
Henry fashion, Tittivillus took the floor proudly and began- 
““He stood in the middle of the road watching the y 
O F coming from Cologne. The blue-eyed beaver carrying 
valise was young—say five-and-twenty. The innke 
( } 7 | \ dumped the valise on the big central crab, which struck 
Hl R ll S as an odd place. ‘There was plenty of room on the floor 
the crawfish. Alone in his room, he opened the letter tha 
(os found on the ceiling. It stated— ‘I discovered my mo 
New Popular Edition $1.50 to be quite ill, but I think she would seem better 8 
For two years the most popular on-Action bed.. However, we must wait till the doctor says hush. } 
: ’ ; e : trip to Austria interests me, though I cannot guess why 
book in America. One of the masterpieces nee deiking wolowaes 
of all literature.”—Chicago Tribune. ‘““*The scenery here is beautiful—the town looms up li 
By mail, $1.65 solitary hill crocheted with mackerel. From my windo 
gaze out upon a large over-grown hoyden covered with 
Harcour €, Brace & Co. New ware. less bushes and dead tulips. I adore my fiancée, conside 
o A] her pleasantly cracked.’ ” 


H. Altman & Cn. 
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ecorators 


“Wait,” cried the stranger, excitedly, as Tittivillus pau 
“this author is a genius of the new school—the very new sc 
—he has a marvelous talent of word imagery! May I 
if you reject this manuscript, that you pass it on to me? 
just what I have been looking for, for America’s greatest 
fiction magazine—something new—something different!” 

Dr. Angelicus looked at his guest curiously. “Certair 
he said courteously. ‘You may take it along with you n¢ 

‘““Ah, thank you, thank you,” muttered the stranger; 
with a brief, business-like adieu, he seized the exercise | 
from Tittivillus, and was gone. 

“Tittivillus,” said Angelicus, thoughtfully, “philanth: 
should establish a Bide-a-Wee Home for editors whose m 
have broken under the strain of their calling. Pitiful—pitif 
—and the Doctor’s voice dropped as he lapsed into 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


W. J. HENDERSON, music critic of the New York Sun, is the author | 
Some Forerunners of Italian Opera, and Early History of Singing. 

Asst Ferrx Kern, writer and lecturer in French and English, is tl 
author of Le Cardinal Lavigerie et ses Oeuvres d’Afrique, and Au Pa) 
de la Vie Intense. 

A. DE La Mapre pe Dios is an American nun of a Contemplati 
Roman Order. Pos 

Cuarves C. Marsua.u is a prominent Anglican layman and a freque! 
contributor to Anglican periodicals. i 

Loretta RocwEe and Gustav Davipson are frequent contributors 
poetry to current publications. j 

James H. Ryan is Professor of Philosophy at the Catholic Universi 
of America. 

Tuomas L. Masson, formerly editor of Life, is the author of Yank 
Navy and Tom Masson’s Annual. 

Bernarp G. Ricwarps is the author of Discourses of Keidansky 4” 
other books of essays. 

Newton Arvin is a well-known critic and essayist. 

Tuomas F. Wooptock is a frequent contributor to Catholic and oth 
periodicals. 
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WHO ARE AMERICANS P 


“RE is such a place as America; there are 
A 


\ericans; there are certain qualities that are 
7 described as American. What are they? 


3 
early one hundred years before the people of 
ern half of the new world described them- 
; the words, the term America was used to de- 
| continent south of Panama. New France, 
gland, New Amsterdam, New Sweden, were 
les of the various parts of what we now call 
America. ‘The United States of America”’ 
2 involyed some assumption, some compromise 
swithout intention of offense to other claims. 
Mr. John Hay instructed our representatives 
lo place above their doors the signs of Amer- 
(ation and American Consulate, the act was 
nocent, and the assumption seemed still more 
‘¢. The calm answer of a brilliant officer in 
/n army to a lady from New England inquir- 
[way about Rome—‘‘I am an American from 
‘-places the question in the light in which it 
‘to many minds in Europe and Spanish Amer- 


ne we have other aspects of this question of 
‘ism. At dinner the question of what is the 
e of American beauty arises—is it Miss Smith 
lelphia, Miss Jones cf Boston, Miss Brown 
nore, Miss Black of St. Louis, Miss White 


a 


of New Orleans, Miss Green of Chicago, Miss Rose 
of California or Miss Heliotrope of New York? 

What is the typical American man? The descendant 
of Cotton Mather of Plymouth, the son of the south- 
ern planter, the successor of the pioneer in the lands 
where “men are men?” What is the American spirit 
—the shrewdness of the New England skipper, the 
easy way of the first families of Virginia and Louis- 
iana, the sturdy aggressiveness of the far West, the 
clever adaptability of the man of New York? Let us 
not complicate these questions by asking at present— 
what is American poetry, American literature, Amer- 
ican art and music? Enough that there are such 
things—let him define them who will and can. 

The real question is, who is the American? 

The Indian has the best claim to this title racially 
speaking—then the original colonist and his descend- 
ants; but let us remember these may be black as well 
as white, English, Scotch, and Irish as well as Ger- 
man; French and Scandinavian; not to mention the 
Spanish blood of Louisiana, Florida, New Mexico and 
California. A person combining all or several of 
these racial strains would come closer to the racial ideal 
of American. We may speak of the most important 
and influential types of Americans—the New Eng- 
lander, the New Yorker, the Southerner, the Middle- 
Westerner and the Californian: we can hardly say that 
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any one of them is the American, par excellence, or by 
general recognition. ‘The Civil War and the prej- 
udices it engendered did much to propagate sectional 
views of Americans. The devotion of New England 
and New York to the cause of the Union has made too 
many people overlook the difficulties that Virginia and 
the southern colonies experienced in inducing New 
England to enter the American Union on its original 
inauguration. We have a way in the North of assum- 
ing qualities from the South that seems to have begun 
with our taking the name of America from the people 
of Spanish America and the honors of our Republican 
prestige from the hands of the southern statesmen. 

This tendency has been marked in what we may 
call the Protestant ascendency that is called American. 
A recent traveler through the smaller cities and towns 
of Virginia began to speak of the early English 
churches in that region, and was met with a look of 
incredulous wonderment. ‘‘We are all Baptists and 
Methodists now—that’s all we know about it.’ The 
New England Puritan and Congregationalist can turn 
a very cold face to the claims of Episcopalianism; and 
the early Dutch Reformed church will not yield in 
Americanism to any other denomination. The Catho- 
lic from the Maryland settlements of Lord Baltimore, 
the old French families of Louisiana, the Spanish 
colonists of Texas, New Mexico, and southern Cali- 
fornia, are quite as well convinced of the American- 
ism of their churches as any of the members of the 
churches dating from the Reformation. 

Need we mention the researches in the muster rolls 
of the Continental Army that show how preponderant 
were the names that today would be considered typi- 
cally Catholic—the Irish, German, and French names, 
that still in many minds in the United States are ill- 
advisedly considered at first view, foreign and un- 
American? This is sheer provincialism—not nation- 
alism in any sense, as it appeared a short time ago 
‘when on pointing out the name of Isaac Moses in the 
list of founders of the Whig Society, somebody spoke 
of his great benefactions to the struggling American 
forces and the representative of an old New York 
family exclaimed—‘‘Why, were there Jews here so 
early as that ?’—ignorant, no doubt, that many of the 
first Knickerbocker families were of rabbinical stock. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that American- 
ism of blood remains an uncertain quality—in short, it 
is and it isn’t—or it may be a dozen different things. 
The Americanism of mind and education is a much 
more satisfactory norm. 

It is our proud boast to be Americans, and we do not 
permit anybody to minimize our claims to the dignity. 
Our ancestors undertook their task as American citi- 
zens mindful of this honor and not blind to its obliga- 
tions. Noblesse and citizenship place certain burdens, 
and it has sometimes seemed that a louder protest 
might be heard in our higher circles when the liberties 
and privileges we enjoy as Americans are compared 


with the immunities our richer citizens seem to h 
to find in the European centres to which they 1 
This sort of conversation is rarely heard on th 
of an immigrant or his children, but seems to be 
mentality of all too many of our sons = dau: 
of older American stock. 

It seems that the great asylum of the West 
rose up in the imaginations of our founders, is , 
its doors rather prematurely. If there were not 
enough to sustain those already interned, there 
be some excuse for this, but instead of the bre: 
inmates are demanding cake and sugar-frosting: 
My Country ’Tis of Thee is to be doled out cat 
to a few Nordics and a fewer Southrons, so th 
blessings of our Declaration of Independence sh: 
be universal, as was intended, but conserved f 
lucky traders who have managed to get inside t 
row in the American cheese-box. 

Then when we have firmly set up our barrier 
way to put the Chinese wall to shame, we are t 
ceed to breed the ideal American, the two-footec 
vel that has never existed in the past: we are to 
different heaven over our enclosures to that 
hangs over the rest of the world: another God, at 
church is to evolve from our American aspiratio; 
we shall place them in the Holy Place, higher 
our aspiration than that of any other natior 
racial deity: we are to Americanize culture, in | 
music and the graphic arts; Americanize marfiat 
childbirth, and gradually abolish pain, grief, ol 
and death. Left to ourselves, without the dism 
world to blind us, we shall be as gods at last] 

A pretty culmination to our hopes, our learnin 
science, in the lands of Spanish and French miss 
explorers, and the fields of the Pilgrim Father 
tornado sweeps across the seas and devastates a 
sand miles in a short hour or two: an earthqual 
conflagration convey to us a gentle hint that the 
Being above us who may wish to be consulted in 
arrangements: our buildings soar to the skies a 
burrow into subways and tunnels. Only 3 
fanatic goes out on the hills crying that the | 
Day is at hand to a crowd that believes the 4 
big for any one, single God to destroy it. 

These are the new Americans: the old on 
under the weeping willows around the ¢ 
churches; their descendants are with the princess) 
countesses in Paris, Rome, and perhaps, Belgrat 
may be difficult for these fresher elements ' 
country to escape to the outer old worlds, for t!| 
move of our preceptors will be to restrain th’ 
as they now close up the entrances to our land}! 
may be necessary in the end to remain Ameri( 
it is now so desirable to become such. | 

Let us trifle no more with the problem of ¢ 
tional entities and national future. “A brea! 
make them as a breath has made:” we are | 
optimists of the most convinced, stubborn sort.’ 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


Geneva Protocol came near enough to reality 
‘ir up a chorus of protesting, though apologetic 
Everybody seems to believe it would be an 
: thing eventually, in fact a most salutary thing 
rerybody is also inclined to believe that for the 
it ought to be tabled with thanks. Was the 
‘ambitious? Could it be reasonably supposed 
ition driven to disavow the decision of an inter- 
‘tribunal would be coerced into acceptance of 
lict by the automatically operative power of 
ir mations concerned? Mr. Chamberlain an- 
‘or the world, even while talking very suavely 
ain. The problem of defense concerns every 
in government as vitally as the matter of per- 
giene interests the ordinary citizen exposed to 
' Before a nation can go to sleep on the 
3 it must know that nobody intends to climb 
ting the night. If boundaries could be stab- 
ce and for all; if commercial routes and privi- 
sald be codified and established; if all debts 
/paid—then indeed the folly of armed offensive 
€come so apparent that no people could be 
© Into squads. 


‘Protocol virtually presupposes just such a 
> Were it adopted now, it would have to 
Miated later. But for all that, this attempt 
le international relationships is, as M. Benes 
\ved, a most helpful idea. It expresses by 
13 of formula the goal towards which all 
aship worthy of the public confidence must 
laceforth. Though the attitude of the United 


States towards the League of. Nations, or indeed to- 
wards more immediately entangling foreign relation- 
ships generally, may not undergo radical change for 
years to come, our position towards the Protocol can- 
not be one of indifference. 


THE rest of the world, these days, finds Germany 
still an interesting and spiny problem. Mr. Cham- 
berlain thinks she ought to be admitted into good so- 
ciety—though expressing his readiness to defend the 
Channel Ports in case she proves refractory. M. 
Herriot, with one canny eye on the Chamber and 
another on his own published declamations, is not quite 
sure whether to shake hands or not. As for the suc- 
cessor to President Ebert—the utmost to be ex- 
pected of him is that he will not erupt the status 
quo with any dynamite of his own manufacture. 
Meanwhile the rest of the world hopes for the best 
and swears by the Dawes Plan. Yet this method of 
financial adjustment obviously takes care of only one 
among many aspects of the contemporary European 
situation. We may say that relations between the 
Reich and its neighbors are now exposed to three 
primary traffic jams—the Rhineland occupation, the 
Polish boundaries, and the exploitation of the Saar 
Valley. There are other problems, of course, but 
these three seem fundamental. 


THE German statement that Alsace-Lorraine will 
no longer be a bone of contention may be accepted 
without hesitation. All Reich statesmen are agreed 
that Von Moltke formulated the basis of his coun- 
try’s fifty years of militarism when he said, in 
1871, that the next war would be fought to “hold 
what we have gained.”’ And they see with equal clear- 
ness that the cost of tenure proved infinitely greater 
than what the real estate was worth. But the question 
of the Rhineland is an almost altogether different 
matter. Germany could not surrender that territory 
and live. Whatever arguments may be presented from 
the French side of the legitimacy of a French claim to 
the Rhine countries, those arguments are completely 
overwhelmed by the outspoken opposition of the 
citizens resident in those countries. There was an 
hour when France might have won the day, but unwise 
administration ruined what was for Barres and his 
followers, both a cause and an opportunity. At the 
present moment the intelligent American can only be- 
lieve that the sooner the Rhine problem is dropped, 
the better it will be for all the world. 


A SECOND question, that of the Polish boundaries, 
weighed heavily with Mr. Chamberlain when he re- 
cently discussed affairs with M. Herriot. The French 
system of treaties with the Little Entente virtually 
obligates it to support the claims of Poland against 
both Russia and Germany. But the ancient kingdom 
of the Sobieskis is not yet a level-headed republic. It 
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still marches rather jauntily to the tune of national- 
istic aspirations. Naturally Germany will not accede 
to all conceivable demands, and naturally England will 
not embroil her own foreign policy by guaranteeing to 
support France unconditionally. The question is ex- 
tremely knotty and could be disposed of permanently, 
it seems, only by a Franco-German agreement to ar- 
bitrate all disputes that may arise. As things now 
stand, the American observer will feel that the British 
Conservatives have very cleverly driven M. Herriot 
into a corner where he is likely to find the atmosphere 
somewhat stuffy. 


THE disposition to be made of the Saar Valley is 
the smallest but surely the most acute among all 
the differences between the European protagonists. 
Clemenceau’s attitude towards it was simple. He be- 
lieved that the Saar was highly valuable industrial 
territory and he felt that France was in a position to 
take it. Even though this blunt policy was tempered 
by recourse to a League of Nations Commission, the 
result has been that for six years the French have 
exploited German territory and German citizens with 
a surprising disregard for social consequences. Obvi- 
ously there can be no peace until this sore spot has been 
healed—a remedial process which—as many Parisian 
essayists have pointed out—is clearly in the hands of 
France. 


ONE sympathizes with M. Herriot, in spite of his 
pipe, his oratory and his principles. The old foot- 
down policy of Poincaré was at least definite and 
straightforward. What the Socialistic Premier rep- 
resents instead is a hazy cluster of unformed wishes, 
conciliatory impulses and restless dissatisfaction most 
dificult to transcribe into an ordre du jour. We can 
only hope, for the sake of his country and the general 
international welfare, that he will give way to a calm 
and painstaking statesman who will see—as Seipel 
saw in Austria—that the reconstruction of Europe as 
a whole is the only possible basis for the reconstruc- 
tion of any single European nation. 


IF a list of undesirable visitors to the United States 
had to be compiled by us, the name of Sir Charles 
Higham, “British advertising expert,’ would figure 
pretty close to the top. It is hard to imagine a loose 
and foolish mouth spilling more international dynamite 
in one evening than this eminent Babbitt unloaded re- 
cently at a dinner tendered to him by the Sphinx Club. 
Using the authority which many years of tea mer- 
chandising have acquired for him, he warned his 
hearers and the world at large that another great war 
is in course of preparation, to be upon us “possibly 
within ten years,” during which “‘the yellow races” will 
make an attempt to digest that ‘tempting morsel,” the 
United States of America, by means of a concerted 
attack upon Mexico, California and the Panama Canal, 


while Germany, simultaneously, will renew her 
upon France. His post-prandial imagination y 
by this line-up for fresh slaughter, Sir Charles y 
to other revelations. France, “with money tt 
longs to your country,” is equipping “‘a giganti 
and an air fleet that could wipe out London in ¢t 
four hours,” while Japan “is organizing Russi 
war basis.” One way and one way only, to 
catastrophe suggests itself to bluff Sir Charles 
two English-speaking nations ‘“‘must build up th 
defenses, and show that they are not going t 
any nonsense about it,” either. Anyone “with | 
eye,” he thinks, can size up the situation. 


bh) 


EVEN less than half an eye is needed to see 
clearly that Sir Charles, and others like him, hi 
a subtler method, who abuse the hospitality « 
country to air their national hatreds, and to 5 
by implication, that its people share them, area 
danger, only tempered by the imbecility and dl 
tention of their utterances. The New York | 
which reports Sir Charles, in a recent editor 
scribed the eagerness of the ruling categories i 
land to stand in with America as “pathetic.” 
ous,” would be a better word, when it takes th 
of such after-dinner speeches as the guests 

Waldorf-Astoria listened to on the recent Th 
The Pilgrims, the Sulgrave Institute, and all th 
blood-thicker-than-water agencies might well p 
be delivered from such volunteer workers — 
Charles Higham. There is no suggestion th 
facilities for deportation which this country po 
should be placed at his disposal. But the Sta 
partment, which has shown itself remarkably 5 
of late to the susceptibilities of Mussolini and | 
Horthy, might give a thought to those of Frar 
Japan, and suggest for Sir Charles Higham son 
undertaking as Count Karolyi was invited to. 

few weeks ago. An assurance that he would 
his future activities to selling to the United Sta: 
great business of afternoon tea, which we undi 
is his primary concern here, would do no’ 
Souchong and Oolong, which the “‘yellow race 
duce for him in their advertised perfection, ar’ 
humanizing and safer considerations than « 
Armageddon, to come “in less than twenty yeai 
most likely in ten.” 


To some quite open-minded people it come 
mild shock to find themselves in agreement 
qualified, with George Sylvester Viereck. Sucl| 
minded people might rub their eyes and hesi: 
find themselves in agreement with him on sucht 
ject as the scientific aspect of psychoanalysis 
is possible to go a certain distance with him at 
Mr. Aldous Huxley in their recent discussion ! 
subject in the Forum, for their arguments run ! 
rather than from opposite directions to an issue? 
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Jiereck argues that psychoanalysis is a science; 
‘reud has made a real contribution to the science 
chology. Mr. Viereck recalls that “in the early 
es, Freud experimented with Breuer in an at- 
to solve the problem of hysteria and neurosis. 
discovered between them that by sounding the 
yf a patient, by submitting him to a scientific 
sional [sic] they could cleanse his bosom of much 
is stuff.” 


IN, Mr. Viereck assures us—‘‘The strongest of 
man instincts is sex; hence almost every psychic 
nality may be traced to some hitch in the transi- 
rom one phase of sexual development to an- 
” and (for our purposes) finally—‘‘Freud re- 
d to me that psychoanalysis seems to bring out 
orst elements in the psychoanalyst himself.” 
ast remark explains the normal man’s repulsion 
psychoanalyst he encounters in his daily con- 

Psychoanalysis in the Freudian sense, in the 
n which it is understood by those who talk most 
it, concerns one thing only, a thing that is quite 
to bring out the worst elements in the person 
Ils his mind with that, and that alone. From 
aint of view one assents quite cheerfully to Mr. 
3 Huxley’s thesis—that Freud is a pseudo- 
st and that psychoanalysis is nothing more than 
est fad of the type of mind which, incapable of 
ing scientifically, seeks short cuts to knowledge 
h unverified theories. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley understands psychoanalysis, 
undoubtedly true; as we understand it (and as 
ereck does not understand it) we assent equally 
illy to the Viereck proposition that it is a 
It is a science of ancient standing, certainly 
as the scientific confessional as conducted always 
‘ain religious orders, and more modernly, on 
‘es laid down by one Ignatius of Loyola, to 
isome reasonably intelligent and not too intel- 
docile men, submit their minds at fairly reg- 
tervals. As to Freud’s great contribution to 
logy, nothing is a total loss which accustoms 
{ use their minds even a little, on subjects once 
{ted from general discussion and shunned as 
)stic’’ or “‘scientific.” Wherein Freud’s experi- 
Sorepare men’s minds for an intelligent under- 
iz—for even a glimmering of understanding— 
€yractical purpose of confession and of the value 
Spiritual exercises (the psychological setting-up 
( Saint Ignatius) when, if and as, they come 
titact therewith, he has of course made a valu- 
itribution to practical psychology. 


——— 


— 


i preface to The Notorious Stephen Burroughs 
’ Hampshire, which is reviewed in another 
1 Mr. Robert Frost, the poet, pauses a moment 
ler at the attraction that the Church of Rome, 


which he entered in middle life and of which he died 
a sincere and practising member, presented for this 
rascal, born a Yankee and raised a Puritan, and whose 
life had included counterfeiting, prison-breaking, im- 
personation and immorality of such a general char- 
acter as to earn him the title of ““The New England 
Casanova.” Mr. Frost’s surmise is often to be found 
under one form or another, and as it envisages not 
only an undeniable attraction of Catholicism for 
wrecked souls, but her toleration of them when they 
seek asylum with her, it is worth considering a moment 
and placing in its true perspective. 


Ir may as well be admitted that there is, at first 
sight, a seeming incongruity in the attitude of the 
Church towards fallen human nature, that puzzles and 
even scandalizes the positive mind. The stranger to 
her discipline may well ask himself how she manages 
to be at once the least accommodating and the most 
indulgent of the creeds, and may contrast her for- 
midable insistence on immutable law with the facile 
and, to all appearances, mechanical fashion with which 
its infractions seem to be forgiven. The Catholic, of 
course, finds no difficulty here. He is well aware that 
his Church was once supreme arbiter in an entire 
province of law, termed the “canonical,” and knows 
that, though the very conception of temporal punish- 
ment for sin is foreign to the modern mind, she has 
never abrogated her authority to assess guilt, or to 
invest with a tremendous property of reparation the 
slight penances which have replaced the old canonical 
sentences, promulgated so publicly and impressively. 


HER intransigeance, of course, is notorious. She 
has an insuperable objection to hearing sin called by 
any other name, and insists on identifying it under all 
sorts of plausible disguises invented by the philosophic 
fashion of the moment. On the other hand, those 
who have rejected the lesson she stands ready to im- 
part and have learned it in the bitter and conclusive 
fashion the world seldom spares its dupes, find, when 
they return, that she does not bargain for her forgive- 
ness. ‘This is her no less notorious indulgence. Hers 
is the one tribunal which takes no account of previous 
convictions—hers the one treasury that gives out the 
full pay envelope at the eleventh hour, while her 
saints work overtime to make up the deficit. 


SUCH a view of the Church’s power to bind and 
loose, familiar as it is to Catholics from childhood, 
may suggest an answer to Mr. Frost. Poor Stephen 
Burroughs (like many another Stephen before and 
since) ‘‘fell for’ the old Church in the end, and, as he 
fell, one imagines, realized that, lightly as her hand 
was laid upon him, her little finger was thicker than 
the loins of that other law which had tried, and tried 
in vain, to break his stubborn spirit. Of course a sys- 
tem made so attractive to the laggard and lame duck 
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has its drawbacks. It reduces what might be called 
the Church’s content of sheer respectability. It is 
hard for the pharisee to rub elbows with the publican 
and prostitute. It is hard for the elder son to see 
the fatted calf going the way of the prodigal. It is 
hard for the sound and sinless to share a hospital at- 
mosphere where tainted lungs breathe freely; and a 
tempered light where branded faces dare look up. 
These things are hard, but they are also inevitable. 
Being slightly disreputable is only part of the price 
the Catholic Church pays for being universal. 


Mr. JOSEPH LEWIS, president of the Free- 
thinkers’ Society, whose opposition to the proposed 
plan of giving religious instruction to public school 
children on school days we commented upon recently, 
expounds his views as follows:—‘‘We do not object 
to the religious education of children with the consent 
of their parents at Sabbath schools on Saturdays and 
Sundays [how good of him!] but that should suffice.” 
We wonder why? Oh, yes—‘“The churches should 
not attempt to gain control over the children on week 
days.” Perhaps Mr. Lewis would prefer to have 
even the Saturdays and Sundays given over to the 
Rand school. Last month, at a meeting of the Young 
Peoples’ Socialist League a ‘drive’ was advocated 
for the gathering of the young people between sixteen 
and twenty-five into schools of “radical” thought, 
which were extolled, including the Rand establish- 
ment, as the future hope of the party and its school 
of thought. There have been enough articles pub- 
lished from time to time to give the public a fair idea 
of the competition that the Rand and other radical 
schools offer to the churches and to religious systems 
of education. It might be unfair to say that they 
taught immorality or glorified wrongdoing. But they 
are sceptical, atheistically unspiritual, basing their 
recommendations, even when good, on shallow grounds 
of expediency and utilitarianism. 


It is teaching of this sort, systematic or casual, that 
has created the moral crisis which is arousing leaders 
of all faiths to restate the old principles, to revive in 
the minds of the rising generation the true and eternal 
foundation of obligation to right thinking and well 
doing. Mr. Lewis wholly misunderstands the situa- 
tion. The thing against which he agitates is the very 
thing which a growing majority of the public demand, 
viz—that the churches should once again directly guide 
the morals of the whole people, young and old. The 
new cry of good civilization is for the establishment of 
spiritual impulse in every soul in order to put an end 
to the wave of crime, to stay the tide of indifference, 
frivolity and dubious conduct which is the world sick- 
ness of the period. This must be done, and only a 
rebirth of religious inspiration can accomplish it. 


THE remarks which we made some time ago re- 
garding the limitations of modern home-making in 


“yarlor, bedroom and bath,” were emphasize 
Mer. John S. York in the statements he ma 
the Kiwamis Club luncheon in Ridgewood. Hi 
sure was directed against the frivolous women 
“run from moving picture shows in the afterno 
‘can stores’ to get canned foods for their hus 
on the latter’s return from work.” No doubt th 
demnation of such a way of life is justified, bu 
only fair to remember that many of these women 
no proper place in which to cook a meal, even if 
stayed at home to do it. The general welfare \ 
be largely promoted if more of the money wh 
daily given to charitable causes were invested in 
for profit—moderate profit—in erecting plain 
simple but fairly habitable homes for the famili 
the poor and “‘near-poor.” It is being done by 
of the insurance companies—why not by other c: 
planners? 


T WENTY-FIVE or thirty years ago such ai 
as Professor Glenn Clark’s The Soul’s Sincere I 
and A Lost Art of Jesus could not have found pl: 
a secular magazine; probably not even, as they ; 
in the pages of a church quarterly. Even 
Papini’s Life of Christ has shocked some good 
Then, many people would have thought such w 
temerarious; many more would have felt about 
that hearty old English squire, cornered by a { 
on his real religious belief— ‘‘Of course, M., 1b 
in the immortality of the soul and that we shi 
glorified in the life to come, but I do wish you 1 
not raise such unpleasant subjects.” One of tl 
markable phenomena accompanying the disin 
tion of formal church Protestantism is the conct 
growth of interest evidenced everywhere in tht 
sonal life of Christ, and in the personal applicati 
the teachings of Christ, whether considered as : 
or as the Son of God, apparently quite irrespecti 
“dogma,” “‘sect,” or “religion” in general. Th 
a distinct and definite urge to get away from ~ 
ogy’ and to “‘live the teachings of Christ” exac 
Glenn Clark states it— “I have come to the conc 
that the greatest of all the lost arts—tlost for 
twenty centuries—is the great art of living as, 
practised it: living in such a way that trouble fe 
scales from the eyes of all those about Him wh¢ 
in need.” 


Here would seem to be visible ev 
of eternal reaction to the everpresent forces ¢ 
integration; neo-paganism met by this hunge 


Christ. 


PROTESTANTS have long been taught to sf 
as a wicked fallacy the Church’s claim to sole ap’ 
succession and authority. It is that claim on 
they choke, coupled with the outward adminis! 
structure of the Church, its ‘‘priestcraft.” 
from ‘“‘dogma” and a faith “disfigured by Rome, 
have sought truth in the Old Testament, rathe 
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‘in the New Testament. Now, menaced by the 
| and meritable results of the unguided use of 
ill, they turn back bewildered but sincere to the 
st Authority, Christ Himself. 


EAD, WINE AND CHERRIES 
. SIMEON STRUNSKY, who is always worth 


listening to, even at his occasional perverse, 
ut of his way, in a recent issue of the New York 
, to find some sorely-needed comfort for a dis- 
rated world. Taking as his text Sinclair 
s Arrowsmith, in which the author of Main 
features in striking fashion the contrast between 
wards the world offers its charlatans and super- 
en, and the pittance it keeps for its thinkers 
search men, he inclines to think that we are too 
with our pity for the latter category. The 
tally unsuccessful men,” he believes, are “really 
ppiest,’ and he asks, not unplausibly, what a 
'b or an Arrowsmith would ‘‘do with a li- 
e” in the inconceivable event they found them- 
earning it. 

1 a thesis so ungrateful to prove, Mr. Strunsky 
rdly be blamed for leaving aside certain con- 
ions which might play sad havoc with his con- 
theory. One, at least, lay to hand in the very 
m which his little sermon is based. When 
) Professor Gottlieb, who is likely to become a 
_as hard and definite as the deathless Babbitt, 
his mental eyes for a moment on the turmoil 
tnished glitter of the American scene, it was 
terms of limousines or material possessions of 
't that his solace presented itself. His dream, 
tainable as it was humble, was merely to sit at 
‘before the Seine or Rhine—‘‘a table on which 
de bread and cheese and wine, and a plate of 
herries—the holy simplicities of all the world.” 
er words, it is just the simple and humble 
‘ations of life which the unworldly would be 
| with—the “‘compensations,” as Louis Veuillot 
‘that Heaven has willed the little ones for their 
tate,” which the growing complexity of life 
| out of their reach once and for all. 

‘ented poverty may still persist here and there. 
3 growing harder and harder for the poor man 
‘ntented and to preserve his self-respect. When 
| has become a symbol for failure, it requires 
)heroic virtue to embrace it or to feel in it 
iz but the harsh renouncements implied in the 
vocation.” The choice today, whether Mr. 
‘y cares to admit it or no, is not between a 
* less complex life, but between acceptance of 
‘ld’s standard of accomplishment and a life that 
(harassed and “deprived” (to use Mr. Wells’s 
i phrase) to its very close. Of course one can 
Join the “vocational classes” —accept metoph- 
omsure and sandals, and live on what crumbs 


wealthy men of good will can spare. But will work 
of real benefit to the world result from what really 
is as much a servile class as the slave-poets and artists 
of later Rome? Mr. Lewis appears to think not— 
and this, I take it, is the real thesis of his Arrowsmith. 

Nothing so abates the fervor and stress of life, or 
more effectively curtails the insolence of mere wealth, 
as the existence beside it of a class, self-respecting and 
respected, which is not primarily concerned with ma- 
terial rewards. But such a class is a very fragile affair, 
peculiarly at the mercy of economic chance, and it 
cannot exist in a country where the odium of failure 
is allowed to rest upon poverty. At his best, the 
student or artist, under the contentment which he wears 
as a protective armor, has always been aware of his 
insecurity in a materialized order which can so readily 
dispense with what he has to offer. What makes the 
peculiar hardship of his lot today, and preéminently 
in America, is the difficulty of fitting himself, however 
modestly, into a scheme of things that is organized 
for prosperity, from top to bottom, and in which he 
has an increasing air of being an atavistic survival 
from days that sold less and gave more. His are the 
things that are priceless because no demand has ever 
set a price upon them. But his are also the things 
priceless because, once lost, like the Sibylline books, 
they are lost forever. 

Bread and wine and cherries! ‘The holy simpli- 
cities of all the world.” They have fallen upon evil 
days. Wine is already anathema—the new crime. 
Thanks to million-dollar baking and milling concerns, 
a generation is growing up that has never known the 
taste of real bread. As for the cherry tree, dear to 
national legend, its reprieve is likely to be brief. To 
follow the currant bush into outlawry, it only awaits 
the discovery upon its bark of some “pest,” hostile to 
the pulp industry, upon whose product the comic strip, 
the yellow Sunday supplement, and the “Dirty Story” 
magazine are broadcast over our fair land from coast 
to coast. 


HISSING 


| IS only at the Metropolitan Opera House that 

encores are forbidden. Occasionally also the au- 
diences in our theatres are requested to stay their 
applause until the end of a scene. It seems therefore 
that the opportunities for applause are carefully con- 
served and—may we say it?—not altogether dis- 
couraged. 

We have paid a high price for our tickets of admis- 
sion into the theatre, led by an inflammatory, critical, 
persistent advertising of merits; or a sweetly-smiling 
poster in warm colors on the fences, or at the en- 
trances, or shining in lights across the skies. We find 
that we are confronted by some scene or plot that 
would turn away the denizens of a low bar-room from 
their drinks to nausea. We are permitted to applaud. 
Are we not permitted to hiss? 
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Would it not be the most salutary remedy for these 
Augean conditions that make a cow-barn a sweet addi- 
tion to Broadway or any Main Street, if in some 
scene of twin-beds, pyjamas and _ correspondent’s 
climaxes a good round hiss could be heard from the 
darkness of the house—not necessarily the violent 
boo-hoo with which the London audiences still guard 
their British liberties, nor the cauliflower and poultry 
tributes with which revolutionary people are wont to 
mark their displeasure—but a good long healthy hiss 


to express popular feelings—not claque or clique senti-’ 


ments, but a robust, unmistakable, unsurmountable, 
simple declarative ‘‘No” from the audience—the real 
judge in the matter of propriety? 

We have heard the arguments advanced by the 
critics and the managers: we have read the fuming of 
editors and pallid protests of judges, scholars and 
clergymen: there have been a hundred societies for 
reforming the stage, tribunals public, and even secret 
councils of ten, after the denunciatory style of old 
Venice—but we have also seen the theatres crowded 
to the doors, the price of tickets advanced, the actor 
in the hold of the ancient cuttle-fish, and the ticket 
speculator arm in arm with the impresario (Heaven 
be thanked for that grand word!) at Palm Beach and 
Deauville. 

Let us be brave enough to hiss out boldly when 
affronted in our high-priced seats. Let us risk the 
burly usher—latterly the burly ones seem to have gone 
into more useful occupations than leading us to our 
chairs—theatrical not electrical. Let us disturb our 
neighbors with our disapproval as they so often have 
disturbed us with their applauding. Let us revive the 
ancient and honorable practice of the unmistakable, 
healthy hiss. 


SUN-SPOTS 
a eae must be known by name to everybody, 


and of the non-astronomical general public there 
must be many who have seen, if not the objects them- 
selves when visiting some observatory, at least pic- 
tures of these strange wells in the outer gaseous en- 
velope of the sun. They have been known at least 
since 1611 when Father Scheiner, a Jesuit, noted them 
in a helioscope apparently of his own invention, and 
published the results of his observations. Of course 
Galileo independently discovered them also. For at 
least 150 years, careful records have been kept so 
that we now know that these objects reach a maximum 
about every eleven years. The magazine Science adds 
an interesting discovery made by Mr. Elton of Oxford 
University, which reveals that besides weather varia- 
tions which seem to follow this cycle, and the growth 
of redwoods which also exhibit direct relation to it, 
it also has a distinct bearing on the increase in number 
of certain animals. Since 1845 the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany have kept a record of fur returns, and from that 


it can be shown that the maximum rabbit prod 
occurs every eleven years, so that in some yw; 
spots affect this. It is not clear how, but suns} 
very closely related to the production of some . 
vitamins now known to be of such great importa 
life, and it would seem that the greater activity ; 
spot times may determine changes in the food | 
rabbits leading to a greater fertility. The lyn 
the fox also vary in the eleven-year period, bu 
they live on rabbits and the nexus is not diffic 
understand. 

There is a curious little rodent, the lemming 
an extraordinary tendency to occasional migrati 
which all attempt at self-preservation vanishes, 
inhabits the Arctic regions on both sides of the A 
—in Canada on our side, and in Norway and § 
on the other. At intervals the lemmings, promp 
some unexplained instinct, set out on a long trek 
nothing is allowed to interrupt. On the other s 
the Atlantic they make for the west until they 
the sea, which, undaunted, they attempt to 
perishing in myriads. There is a record of a | 
ship having once been fifteen hours surround 
swimming lemmings. Mr. Elton remarks thi 
spectacle of lemmings ecstatically throwing them 
over the ends of railway bridges and falling to 
parently useless death beneath; the sea strewr 
dead lemmings like leaves on the ground after as 
lemmings making a bee-line across crowded | 
oblivious to danger, are things bound to create 
sion, and thus “‘lemming-years” in Norway ar 
recorded. Curiously enough their period is thre 
a half years—not eleven—but it concurs with 
periodic variation in climate, especially noticea 
Arctic regions, whose cause is unknown and th 
nection of which with the madness of the lemm 
quite unrecognizable. 

The study of these matters also shows h 
timately living things are linked with one anoth 
during the “‘lemming-year,” quantities of short 
owls collect to feed upon them. ‘These are fo: 
by peregrine falcons, unknown in Norway in 
years, who find the short-eared owl a very spec 
bit. 

On our side, in Greenland, the. Arctic fo: 
glut themselves with lemmings during a “len 
year,’ that they have no room to spare f 
ptarmigan, their usual diet, and these birds accot 
increase in numbers. But the year after, dow 
go again when the fox returns to his old : 
the carnival of the lemmings. What makes th 
mings set out on this trek to the west? No 0 
ever made a reasonable suggestion. Those w' 
light their minds with ideas of the “lost Atl 
think that it is the tough and ancient tradit! 
former emigrations to that long-lost land. | 
far-fetched explanation, and in any case does ) 
count for the behavior of the Greenland lemmk: 
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THE TWO CAMPS 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


IS a matter which impresses itself more and 
lore upon me as the years proceed, that the 
odern world is getting divided intellectually into 
imps. The first camp is that of those who dis- 
ih the certain from the probable, the probable 
the improbable, the improbable from what is 
ally impossible. They are in the habit of ex- 
ig and discussing essentials. They have a sense of 
st on which to base a conclusion. The second 
woids thought, takes what it is told, and forgets. 
as it the past. The second camp knows little 
the first, and is even unused to its method of 
: while the first knows all about the second and 
ds it very difficult to make an impression upon 
‘ond because the second is too ill-equipped, too 
ied, either to see the bearings of a full argu- 
n logic or to appreciate the comparative value 
ence. 

mple division—a much too simple one—defin- 
‘se two camps would be to call the first camp 
ic and the other anti-Catholic. Such a way of 
it would be symbolically true, but not actually 


‘ould be like saying that the southern states 
erica were the region of the Negro, and the 
nm states the region where the Negro was not; 
wuld be like saying (as one often does say) that 
is the season of storms. In all such cases the 
tt phrase corresponds only roughly to a general 
which can only be expressed accurately by ex- 
5 as, if one were to say that winter is the period 
nost prolonged and unpleasant storms. Of the 
np the core is certainly the Catholic Church, 
the second the driving power is certainly anti- 
c. But the truth could only be stated with a 
rge measure of modification. The Catholic 
tends to put men in the first camp: its opponent 
econd. But there are still great areas, both in 
id in number, where Catholic groups are more 
t than their opponents, and even certain areas, 
space and in number, where the working intel- 
's less upon the Catholic side than upon its op- 
'. Again, there is still a considerable body of 
‘ducated modern people, with no small sense 
)ast, and using lucid intellectual method, who 
‘definitely on the anti-Catholic side. 

ance the two camps are usually called Tradi- 
and Anti-Traditionalist. Here, in England, 
4m writing, they have no name, and indeed 
‘ls here insignificant. 

'y rate, the two camps are there, in the white 
3a whole, and with every passing year they 
late more and more and tend to form two 


worlds within what is still (precariously) our common 
civilization. 

It would be of an intense interest to know whether 
the one or the other would conquer. If the inferior 
one conquers, our civilization will sink immediately 
afterwards, and rapidly. If the superior one conquers, 
our civilization will be restored to a level which it has 
long lost but of which it still retains some memory. 
It may even be that neither will conquer the other, but 
that, as has been the case in the Levant for centuries, 
two cultures will exist side by side. At any rate, today 
the contrast is there; it is more and more apparent, 
and more and more acute. 

I will give examples of it. In the superior camp 
men appreciate the function of property. In the in- 
ferior camp they either defend capitalism or socialism 
according to their mood. In the superior camp men 
appreciate the institution of marriage. In the inferior 
camp they regard marriage as a mere limitation of 
opportunity enforced by a terminable contract. 

I advisedly use the word “appreciate” and not the 
word “approve.” I mean that in the one set the nature 
of human institutions is understood because they are 
treated as parts of a whole which is sufficiently com- 
prehended. In the other set human institutions are not 
understood, because they are taken as little pieces of 
experience uncodrdinated with the rest of life. A man 
may be the enemy of the institution of marriage or of 
the institution of property, and yet belong to the first 
camp. A man may even (though that is more difficult ) 
firmly support those institutions and yet belong to the 
second, inferior, camp, because he does not understand 
their true position nor value the discussion and analysis 
of them. I have known many such men who, discuss- 
ing, for instance, the institution of marriage, will 
defend it upon the plea of national excellence, saying— 
‘My nation excels because the bond of marriage is 
there so well observed,” whereas, as a fact, his nation 
does not excel, but is declining (only he is too ignorant 
of other nations to know that) and the bond of mar- 
riage in his nation is less respected than in neighboring 
nations (though he is too ignorant to know that 
either). I have known scores of men who in attempt- 
ing to defend the institution of property, defend the 
last excesses of capitalism. All such people distinctly 
belong to the inferior camp, though the doctrines they 
hold are just and consonant with right reason. On the 
contrary, I have known many an enemy of both insti- 
tutions who had a thorough knowledge of their his- 
tory, of their position in the contemporary world, and 
of the arguments by which they might be defended. 
Such men, though the opponents of right reason, be- 
long to the superior of the two camps, and all men 
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within the same camp would treat them as equals, how- 
ever hostile. 

In the inferior camp men accept a hundred hard and 
fast dogmas which they read in print and believe to be 
scientific, that is, established by demonstration and 
proof. They accept a full and detailed picture of the 
unknown origins of our race visualized as a very hor- 
rible hairy animal: usually a reddish hue (I see by the 
magazine covers). They will tell you the age of a 
star (with the modest admission of some margin of 
doubt). They will describe the movements of peoples 
and languages of which there is no record whatsoever, 
and of which no one knows whether they took place or 
not. They will confidently describe the process whereby 
men fell under the illusion of immortality or of a god- 
head. Prominent among people of this sort, and a 
typical spokesman for them in England and _ her 
colonies, is Mr. H. G. Wells. In the superior camp 
men are alive, not with imaginary certitudes on “pre- 
history,” but with curiosity. They eagerly examine 
every new piece of evidence; above all they appreciate 
the paucity of all evidence so far collected upon such 
problems, and even the contradiction between various 
parts of that evidence. 

Look where you will throughout the modern world, 
you will find these two forces standing in an increasing 


opposition. If you would have a test wheret 
may know the membership of the one or of the 
I will give you a test which I have found most 
lent. The one party has a system, and the oth 
none. The one is acquainted with contradictio 
other cannot conceive it. In a word, the o 
define and the other cannot. 

That is the test. When the inferior sort y 
term, “natural selection,” or “democracy,” o 
“proved,” they do not know the limits of th 
pression. They invariably use the same word f 
eral different concepts; they cannot establish a | 
ary between them. The superior sort produc 
the inferior a sense of ill-ease which sometimes 
into rage, because it can so easily propound qu 
which the inferior cannot answer, and which ey 
in them some twinges of the painful process 
thought. Yet the superior does not affect the in 
because the inferior has not the training or the 
edge or the sufficiently lively instinct wherew 
recognize either truth or reasonable doubt whe 
proposed. 

The only force which could bridge the gulf b 
the two is a recrudescence of humility: that | 
ferior should know himself. But do you se 
coming? I don't. 


THE NESTORIANS 


By W. L. SCOTT 


RECENT press despatch announcing that 
A the Patriarch of the Nestorians, a boy of 
sixteen, is on his way to England, to be the 
guest while there of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
calls attention to an ancient and interesting people. 
Nestorius, who was Patriarch of Constantinople 
early in the fifth century, taught that there were two 
persons in Christ, the man Christ Jesus, and the Spirit 
of God dwelling in Him. This doctrine was con- 
demned at the Council of Ephesus in the year 431, but 
was nevertheless widely adopted, especially in Meso- 
potamia and Persia. For many centuries the Nes- 
torian church flourished exceedingly, spreading at one 
time not only over Mesopotamia and Persia, but India 
and China as well. Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and after- 
wards Bagdad, was its centre, and it played a leading 
part in the development of civilization in the regions 
tributary to those cities. This was especially so under 
the Arabs. At Bagdad, under the Abassyd Caliphs, 
the court physicians and other learned men, as well as 
the scribes and secretaries, were mainly Nestorians. 
Indeed, the Arab culture which, entering by way of 
Spain, spread through Europe and became so im- 
portant a factor in mediaeval learning, had its chief 
source among the Nestorians of Bagdad. 
The church reached the height of its prosperity in 


the thirteenth century under the Patriarch Yal 
III, a native of northern China. He was obe 
twenty-five metropolitans and 250 bishops. H 
resentative was received with respect at the co 
the most powerful countries of Europe, and ¢ 
Rome itself. These years of splendor were, he 
but the effulgence of the setting sun. They 
terrupted by a frightful cataclysm followed | 
turies of darkness. The lame Timur and h 
hordes swept like a hurricane over Asia, | 
destroying the Nestorian church in China andi 
and leaving but a mere fragment of it in Per 
Mesopotamia. From this blow the Nestorian| 
has never rallied. Before the late war, its ad 
had dwindled to about 70,000, and as they : 
terribly during the massacres and deportations 
must be even fewer now. | 
There is a Catholic people, the Chaldeans, | 
ing the same region, whose ancestors were On| 
torians, but who now look on themselves as ¢ 
not only in religion, but in nationality as Wi 
1551, when Shim’un Denha was elected Patri 
group of Nestorians were dissatisfied and elec! 
Sulaka as a rival Patriarch. He, with tho 
followed him, abjured heresy and submit 
Rome. In 1607 the successor of Denha did! 
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w some seventy-five years the Nestorians were 
tholics, but divided into bodies ruled over by 
parate lines of Patriarchs. 

yards the end of the seventeenth century the 
or of Sulaka, of the original Catholic line, fell 
and the line has been schismatic ever since. In 
iddle of the eighteenth century the original 
line also became schismatic, and a third 
schate was established for those of the people 
smained Catholic. This continued until 1830, 
: was merged in the Denha line, which had then 
y come back. 

have, therefore, the curious result, that the 
» Catholic Patriarch of the Chaldeans is in 
ie lineal successor of the ancient Nestorian 
‘chs, whereas the present Nestorian Patriarch 
ae former Catholic line, founded by Sulaka in 
The title of the Catholic Patriarch is Patriarch 
ylon. His official residence is at Mosul, where- 
Nestorian Patriarch resides at Urmi. The 
‘c Patriarch is elected by his own bishops, in 
sent of the Apostolic Delegate, but the election, 
alid, must be confirmed by the Pope. The title 
present incumbent is His Beatitude Emmanuel 
mas, who was elected in 1900. The Chaldeans, 
: Nestorians, suffered fearfully during the late 
heir numbers being reduced from 102,000 to 
| 

‘Patriarchate of the Nestorians is now heredi- 
the patriarchal family. This has been brought 
not by substantive law, but through custom, 
aided by the traditional rules governing the 
the future Patriarch. The Patriarch may never 
it, and to be eligible for election, a candidate 
ever have done so. Not only that, but his 
‘must have abstained from it during the time 
oregnancy. Clearly, then, the possibility of his 
> succession to the patriarchal dignity must 
en in contemplation even before the candidate’s 
ad he must have been trained from infancy with 
din view. As the Patriarch must be celibate, 


‘ot have children of his own to succeed him, 
‘always keeps in his household several eligible 
3, and from among these the new Patriarch is 
iby the notables of the nation. In consequence 
limited number of available candidates, the 
‘of Patriarch often falls to boys of very im- 
(age. Mar Benjamin Shim’un was elected in 
‘the age of seventeen. He warmly espoused 
¢ of the Allies in the late war and died at the 
his people, fighting against the Kurds. The 
triarch, after a short reign, died five years 
he Bakuba camp. The present Patriarch was 
ected, at the age of eleven. He is Mar Ibsai 
The name Shim’un (Simon) is adopted by 
iceeding Patriarch upon his election as his offi- 
je. His full designation is—‘‘The Reverend 
‘norable Father of Fathers and Great Shep- 


herd, Mar Shim’un, Patriarch and Katholicos of the 
Fast.” 

The office of Patriarch of the Nestorians is by no 
means a sinecure. He rules over one metropolitan 
and seven bishops, and his duties do not end there. 
He is by custom and common consent the absolute 
ruler of his people, not alone in religious, but (in so 
far as the law of the land will permit) in civil matters 
as well. Nor is he lacking in power to enforce his 
decrees. He rules by force of public opinion, and his 
sentence of excommunication entails a general boycott 
which is much dreaded. He must, of course, govern 
according to the canon law of his church, but from 
his ruling there is nevertheless no appeal. He is, 
moreover, irremovable from office, and while his con- 
formity to canon law and custom are no doubt ensured 
in practice by the influence of public opinion, his con- 
duct (apart, of course, from his obligations to the 
state) is not otherwise subject to review. The canon 
law provides that he may be judged by “his brother 
Patriarchs,” but as there are no Patriarchs who re- 
cognize him as a brother, there is no church court 
before which he can be brought. 

The relations between the Church of England and 
the Nestorian church have in recent years been most 
cordial, and no doubt the youthful Patriarch will re- 
ceive a warm welcome in England, where his uncle 
and predecessor, Mar Benjamin Shim’un was well 
known and much esteemed. 


eAt Dusk 


I stood upon a little hill 

And loved the world—a world so still— 
So still I thought I heard its heart 
Shaking the blades of grass apart! 


I paused beneath a cherry tree. 
Blackbirds objected, there, to me. 

I ran away, and the cool breath 

Of earth dashed on my cheeks. Oh, death 
Was but a silly nonsense rhyme 
Beginning “Once upon a time. . .” 


Poplars lifted thin arms, and prayed, 
And, lost in ecstasy, they swayed; 
And close to one I knelt, and said— 
“God, is it true I will be dead?” 


A crow flew by; his long, stiff wings 

Flapping. Delicious murmurings 
Trembled along the grasses’ tips. 
I touched a daisy with my lips. 


Mary Dixon THAYER. 
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MODERN MARRIAGE—ITS PROBLEMS 
VIII. FIGHTING BIRTH CONTROL IN ENGLAND 


By HALLIDAY G. 


HE modern birth control movement was im- 

ported into England from Boston, Massachusetts. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century a 
physician of that city, Dr. Charles Knowlton, pub- 
lished a small book entitled Fruits of Philosophy: An 
Essay on the Population Question. This book de- 
scribed the physiology of generation and certain meth- 
ods of contraception, and apparently had a free but 
small circulation amongst American Freethinkers. It 
was first published in London in 1833, and was sold 
in England until December 23, 1886, when a Bristol 
bookseller was convicted for selling an indecent book— 
Fruits of Philosophy. 

In 1887 Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant, 
“honestly believing that on all questions affecting the 
happiness of the people,” the “‘fullest right of free 
discussion ought to be maintained at all hazards,” re- 
printed and published this book. For that offense they 
were arrested, and after a trial which lasted five days 
before Lord Chief Justice Coburn and a special jury, 
they were sentenced on June 28, 1887, to six months 
imprisonment and fined £200 each. In the Court of 
Appeal the sentence was quashed on the ground of seri- 
ous omission in the indictment. In that year the first 
British birth control society was formed by the late 
Dr. G. R. Drysdale. The society was known as The 
Malthusian League, and is now called The New Gen- 
eration League. 

The League is non-political, non-religious, and if 
anything agnostic. They have a London clinic where, 
in addition to general welfare work amongst women, 
advice on contraceptive methods is given only by a 
qualified medical man; and printed information on this 
subject is given only to those who sign the following 
declarations—1. That they agree with the eco- 
nomic principles of Malthus. 2. That they are over 
twenty-one years of age. 3. That they are married or 
about to be married. 

Birth control propaganda is also carried on by the 
Society of Constructive Birth Control and Racial 
Progress, founded in 1921. ‘This Society also runs a 
clinic where contraceptive advice is given by a qualified 
midwife, but where general welfare work is not under- 
taken. A qualified doctor visits once a week to see any 
“difficult” cases. 

The president of the Society is Miss Marie 
Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, whose doctorate is 
not in medicine but in science and philosophy, and 
who in private life is Mrs. Humphrey Verdon Roe. 
Her books on contraception have been distributed with- 
out any restriction throughout Great Britain. In 1922 


SUTHERLAND 


I published a severe criticism* of this lady’s p 
ganda, and on May 12, she commenced an ; 
against the publishers and myself in the High | 
of Justice to recover damages for libel, and to ¢ 
an injunction against its repetition. 

By her statement of claim, the plaintiff allegec 
my words meant and were intended to mean the 
was taking advantage of the ignorance of the pe 
subject them to experiments of a most harmfu 
dangerous nature; that she was guilty of disgra 
illegal, and criminal practices for which she shor 
punished by a term of imprisonment; and that sh 
a person with whom no decent or respectable pe 
should associate. In opening the case, her le 
Counsel, Sir Patrick Hastings, with whom wet 
Hugh Fraser and Mr. Metcalfe, invited the defen 
to justify the following defamatory elements i 
alleged libel—that she had experimented upon 
people; that her writings amounted to a crimin 
fense; and that the check pessary which she r 
mended was a most harmful method of contrace 

Both the publishers and myself had pleaded jus 
tion—e. g., that the words in their natural me 
were true in substance and in fact; and fair con 
—e. g., that the words, even if not strictly true, 
fair and bona fide comment made without malice 
matter of public interest. We were represent 
Mr. Ernest Charles, K.C., Mr. Serjeant Sullivan, 
Mr. Theobald Matthew, Mr. Ragagliati, and 
Harold Murphy, instructed by Messrs. Charles 
sell and Company, London. On the fifth da 
special jury, after an absence of over four hours, 
that the words were defamatory, that they wer 
in substance and in fact, that they were not fait 
ment, and awarded contingent damages of £100. 
view of the finding of justification,’ the Lord 
Justice entered judgment for the defendants. — 

The comments of the English press on the 
ment of the Lord Chief Justice give some indicat 
the trend of public opinion. The Conservative 
maintained a discreet silence throughout the cas 
the Liberal newspapers, which appear to have 
ited the Malthusian tradition of the Whigs) 
mostly in favor of the plaintiff. The Pall Ma 
Globe roundly declared that ‘‘the kernel of the \ 
is that the frank and honest discussion of birth ¢ 
is not to be suppressed by the abusive outpour! 
conventional or theological prejudice.” The | 


* Birth Control. A Statement of Christian Doctrine | 
the Neo-Malthusians. London: Messrs. Harding and I) 
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; followed suit, referring to “Dr. Stopes” and 
welfare of her patients,”’ as if she were a doctor 
edicine. To the Westminster Gazette ‘‘the case 
ghout illustrates how the ancient taboos about 
age and sex, part of them tribal and part of them 
ngical, still linger in these modern days.” The 
thought “that this action ought to put an end to 
efamatory method of criticism.’”’ There were no 
er comments from those newspapers after the 
decision in the House of Lords. The only com- 
of the Labor press was in the Workers’ Dread- 
it—"“Our sympathy with Dr. Stopes is lessened 
r letters to the Nation defending the prosecution 
adlaugh and Besant, Margaret Sanger, and the 
ds for a birth control propaganda which, in effect, 
‘same as her own.” 

the other side, the judgment of the Lord Chief 
e was approved by the Daily Express and by 
‘provincial papers, by the Law Journal, and by 
itire religious press of England, both Anglican 
‘atholic. 

2 plaintiff appealed to the Court of Appeal, where 
ly 20, 1923, Lords Justices Bankes and Scrutton 
1 Justice Younger dissenting) reversed the judg- 
of the Lord Chief Justice, and directed judg- 
to be entered for the plaintiff. Thereafter the 
hers and myself appealed to the House of Lords, 
judgment was delivered on November 21, 1924. 
.ord Chancellor held that the plea of truth had 
stablished, and that there was no evidence what- 
n which a rational verdict could be found to the 
that the comment was unfair. The judgment of 
rd Chief Justice was then restored, with costs in 
its. Thus ended the British birth control libel 
, Which lasted for two and one half years, and 
1e defendants £10,000. 

present there is no organized opposition to the 
control movement in Great Britain, and unless 
lice are prepared to act on their own initiative, 
be necessary to organize some means of putting 
‘minal law in motion against the flood of obscene 
ure masquerading as birth control propaganda, 
dy the minds of boys and girls are being de- 
‘d. The opposition of the Catholic Church is 
ganized, but is nevertheless instinctive and uni- 
_and finds expression in numerous speeches and 
vutions to the press on the part of individual 
lics throughout the country. Indeed the birth 
lers are well aware that the most uncompromis- 
Position to their propaganda is on the part of 
‘tholic minority in England. To defeat the con- 
tion heresy it is necessary to appeal to the reli- 
instincts of the people, to remind them of the 
$s why their Protestant forefathers were implac- 
Pposed to this vice, and to set out the various 
$s and fallacies of a propaganda which is at 
nti-national and anti-social. 

tt altogether from the teaching either of natural 


or of revealed religion, it is impossible to justify the 
practice of contraception, even on the basis of elemen- 
tary ethics, because it involves the doing of an action 
with the intention of avoiding its natural consequences. 
It is a perversion of nature. To meet that objection 
the birth controllers contend that the sex instinct is 
analogous to the appetite for food, and that therefore 
there can be no possible harm in its gratification. They 
forget that the primary purpose of hunger, or the in- 
stinct to eat, is to nourish the body. As long as this 
purpose is not defeated there is obviously no question 
of wrong in the enjoyment of good food. But the 
Romans, during the decline of the empire, sought to 
gratify the pleasure of the appetite for food, and then, 
by the use of emetics, to defeat the primary purpose 
for which it was created. There is no logical differ- 
ence whatsoever between their piggishness, univers- 
ally condemned by mankind, and the practice of arti- 
ficial birth control, because the primary purpose of the 
sex instinct is the procreation of children. 

The leading protagonists of birth control in Eng- 
land are not doctors of medicine. They are doctors 
of science or of philosophy, and are therefore no more 
qualified to deal with the medical aspects of birth con- 
trol than a doctor of music. Owing to this lack of 
knowledge they have recommended methods of con- 
traception which are either harmful or ineffective. For 
example, one of the most advertised methods of con- 
traception is by means of an appliance called the check 
pessary. This is described by Professor Mcllroy, a 
distinguished gynaecologist, as “the most harmful 
method of which I have had experience.” Moreover 
another gynaecologist, who advocates birth control, has 
testified on oath that the check pessary failed to pre- 
vent pregnancy in twenty-five women out of twenty- 
nine who used this method of contraception. Again, 
during the recent birth control libel action it was 
proved that another so-called contraceptive, the “gold- 
pin,” was in point of fact a most dangerous instru- 
ment of abortion. Birth control has been supported 
by certain physicians, surgeons, and medical officers of 
health in Great Britain, but it is remarkable that this 
propaganda should be condemned almost unanimously 
by those of their colleagues who have specialized on 
diseases of women. At all events, the leading gynaec- 
ologists are satisfied that contraceptives may be the 
cause of sterility, of physical disease, and of mental 
unhappiness in women. 

The most amazing feature in this conflict is the 
apathy of the British government towards a propa- 
ganda which, in the opinion of its own statistical ex- 
perts, is already a menace to the nation. The Board 
of Education have recently discovered that in 1926 
there are 1,000,000 fewer children in the primary 
schools of England and Wales than there were in 
1910. The Registrar-General has stated that by. rea- 
son of the falling birth rate, the proportion of old 
people in the population is increasing, and that, since 
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the death rate at the more advanced ages of life is of 
necessity high, the country will soon be entering a 
period of rising death rates. Dr. John Brownlee, 
Director of Statistics to the Medical Research Council, 
has pointed out that with a birth rate equivalent to the 
average for the three years, 1921-1923, with a death 
rate similar to that of 1911, and with an annual emi- 
gration of 120,000—the population of Britain is likely 
to reach its maximum within twenty years, and there- 
after decline. As a statistician he maintains that in 
place of this being the time for preaching birth control, 
an opposite policy is required, because any further fall 
in the birth rate “will very seriously endanger the 
national life.” 


In relation to the British empire, birth control Sf 
suicide. For example, in the “heart of Australia 
a district equal to the combined areas of Germ 
France, and Italy—there are only 3,000,000 peo 
and in all Australia there is only one inhabitan 
every ten in Japan. Indeed the Chinese Consul wa 
impressed by the low figures of the population st 
tics of the Imperial Wilderness in 1914, that 
wrote— a 

“I saw more trees than men. The Almighty , 
Australia to the Australians, and they could not u: 
so He took it away from them, and gave it to 
English. If the English do not use it, He will dc 


less take it away from them.” 


IX. DIVORCE AND HYSTERIA 


By JAMES J. WALSH 


YSTERIA has increased with the spread of 
H civilization. We no longer call it by the old- 
fashioned name because it carries too many 
innuendoes. George Eliot said that we map out our 
ignorance in long Greek names—so we now say that 
the hysterical are sufferers from psychoneuroses—that 
is, that they are the victims of various symptoms which 
are produced by the effect of their minds upon their 
nervous systems. As pointed out long ago by Hippo- 
crates and emphasized by Sydenham, often called the 
English Hippocrates, the mind can produce the symp- 
toms of any disease and can work up the symptoms 
proper to any organ. It cannot produce disease in 
the sense of pathological changes in the tissues, but 
it can produce the symptoms of disease. 

We used to think that hysteria, as indeed the name 
implies etymologically (hysteros in Greek means 
uterus) was confined to the female sex; but during the 
war thousands of beds had to be provided behind the 
lines for the accommodation of young, strong, healthy 
men who had passed a rigid medical examination on 
their entrance into the service and who were suffering 
from no organic disease, but whose nervous systems 
had broken down hysterically under the stress of the 
emotions produced by the war. The French found 
that the best way to cure “‘shell shock” was to admin- 
ister to the patient a charge of faradic electricity that 
was extremely painful. This often corrected the 
hysterical palsies and tremors, the dumbness, and even 
deafness and blindness of the so-called “shell shock” 
cases after all other remedies had failed. 

Perhaps one medical remark will be sufficient to de- 
monstrate the large rdle played in modern life by the 
psychoneuroses. Dr. William J. Mayo of Rochester, 
Minnesota, who probably is more intimately in 
touch than any other with the surgery, not only of 
this country but also of Europe, declared not long ago 
that he felt convinced that there was ever so much 


more suffering in the world as the result of neu: 
conditions in which people thought that they were 
victims of disease, than came from all the sur, 
affections with which our hospitals are crowded at 
present time. Whenever people pamper their bc 
they almost inevitably make up for it by torturing 1 
minds. Nature has her compensations. . 
Medical scientists are inclined to think now tha 
have an essential definition for hysteria. We use 
describe it in terms of its symptoms—but they 
multiform, and can quite literally imitate any dis 
or masquerade under the disguise of any affec 
The multiform character of the symptoms made 
complete picture of hysteria confusing. How 
French investigation and research have in recent} 
led to the conclusion that hysteria can be define 
super-suggestibility—that is to say, hysterical pe 
take and react to suggestions ever so ~~. 
readily than other people. If you tell them that 
look badly, straightway they fall sick. If you 
them that you think they are losing weight, 
develop a sense of weakness for which they will 
to apply to a physician before they can hope for 
from it. Some of them are so super-suggestible 
if they read about a new disease or hear abou! 
death of a friend from some unusual affection, 
begin to notice the symptoms in themselves. 
The hysterical-minded always like to be the ¢ 
of attention and in the limelight. They want te 
the flattering unction to their souls that they are ¢ 
ent from others, and they want all the world to } 
just as much as possible about the conditions to | 
they are subjected and the mental anguish which! 
are compelled to suffer. | 
It is not difficult to understand how people oll 
kind—especially women—find it difficult to settle } 
to the everyday life of matrimony and be sat 
with the simple duties of their state of life. Hent 
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which hysteria so often plays in the matter of 
"ce. 
nfortunately hysteria is increasing as civilization 
s more complex: so is divorce. Indeed there is 
ect ratio between them which reveals very clearly 
they are associated in a large way as cause and 

A great French authority on nervous affections 
ested not long since that more than 50 percent of 
yatients who enter a physician’s office for treat- 
are sufferers from psychoneuroses. These pa- 
; will not be cured until a definite change in their 
ide of mind toward themselves is brought about. 
ourse the French professor did not suggest that 
ither 50 percent of the physician’s patients were 
\oneurotic, nor did he put under this category 
whom physicians see in their homes and in the 
tals. The vast majority of these have rea) 
tic troubles or microbic diseases which produce 
te physical symptoms. One-half of the ‘“‘ambul- 
' practice” of physicians however is concerned 
hysterical patients. 
(€ proportion is about the same among the 
ce-seekers. Probably a little more than half of 
are hysterically-minded—that is super-suggestible 
ind women who have gotten on their own nerves. 
ourse a certain proportion of the others have 
2 justification for seeking to live apart from an 
ssible mate. A certain other proportion have 
nal reasons for seeking divorce—mainly rep- 
ted by money or passion. The hysterical-minded 
| sympathy, want the chance to exercise their 
‘town self-pity with some feeling of justification, 
to be in the limelight of publicity, and find a 
‘satisfaction in the feeling which, they presume at 
‘will be aroused among their friends, acquaint- 
and the general public when they bring their 
‘or divorce. They would like to have all the 
_ know how much they have had to suffer and 
ire even willing to go through the ugly publicity 
+ divorce court in order to end it all. 
iny of these are childless women, who have no 
‘$s interest of any kind in life. They have their 
fast in bed, read a novel or a magazine and doze 
ward noon—they have lunch with a friend—play 
2 or go to the theatre in the afternoon, oc- 
wally to a lecture or a play—dine with their hus- 
and attend some social event in the evening. Is 
/ wonder that they get on their own nerves and 
‘themselves supremely miserable? If their hus- 
\ have any serious interest or business that keeps 
\tied down to one place, the wives cannot be 
ted to share that or be limited in their activities, 
® excuse for a divorce procedure with its op- 
uity to focus attention on themselves is rather 
ly found. Husbands, indeed, are often perfectly 
3 to do almost anything to be rid of them or 
them the grounds for a divorce. 

are engaged in cultivating the neurotic super- 


suggestible temperament. The great idea is to develop 
one’s individuality and not think about other people. 
There is a quasi-medical philosophy which declares 
that self-repression, and especially the repression of 
sex impulses, leads to the neuroses. There never was 
a time however when there was so little self-repression 
in this matter as at present, and there never was a 
time of so many neuroses. Sex plays, sex novels, sex 
stories in the magazines and newspapers are making 
the rising generation super-suggestible to a very high 
degree, and extremely hysterical-minded. Uncle 
Henry said not long ago—‘“‘It is now generally under- 
stood that the world was made in sex days, and that 
what Job suffered from was not boils but sex repres- 
sion.” As you sow, so shall you reap—and we have 
been sowing individualistic tendencies and are reaping 
the whirlwind of utter neglect of the altruistic feelings 
that are the basis of the only genuine happiness in life. 

We need more training in the doing of hard things. 
As Professor Conklin of Princeton said in his book, 
Heredity and Environment—‘‘Many schools and col- 
leges are making the same mistake as fond parents; 
luxury, soft living, irresponsibility, are not only al- 
lowed but are encouraged and endowed—and by such 
means it is hoped to bring out that in man which can 
only be born in travail.” He adds—‘In these days 
when individuals are demanding more and more free- 
dom, it is well to recall that ‘the best use that man 
has made of his freedom has been to place limitations 
upon it.’ ”’ 

Bringing up children without discipline leaves them 
the prey of their feelings later in life, makes them 
victims of hysteria, and then—Heaven help the people 
who have to associate with them! Divorce and 
hysteria will go on increasing until we have put dis- 
cipline back into life again. Meantime we shall have 
more suffering from them than from all surgical 
diseases put together. 


The Poor of Christ 


“The poor have the gospel preached to them.” 


Not to the rich—though even they may come, 
Squeezed somehow through the needle’s tiny eye— 
But to the hopeless poor a hope: “Draws nigh 
The Kingdom! To the abject, blind and dumb! 
The cripple and the leper find a home 
Beneath the wide compassion of the sky!” 
Yet still the sullen poor must moil and die 
Waiting the Kingdom that delays to come. 


Still, portly Dives and the Pharisees 
Possess the chief seats in the synagogues, 
And on their comfortable cushions sit 
To hear a soothing gospel at their ease— 
Nor think of starving Lazarus and the dog’s 
Tongue on his ulcers, and what came of it! 
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I DON’T UNDERSTAND 


By R. D. TURNBULL 


ES, the changes have been very great,”’ said the 

old man. ‘After fifty years on a desert island, 

I rather expected to find great material changes 
when I got back to civilization, things like skyscrapers 
and automobiles, you know, although they were un- 
heard of in 1875—dear, dear, how long ago that 
seems!—when I was shipwrecked. But the biggest 
changes are, in these—it seems to me.” 

Here he waved his hand toward the piles of modern 
novels and plays, essays, magazines, and a number of 
weekly reviews, that were scattered about his room. 
Evidently he had been endeavoring, since his rescue 
from the island, to catch up with the trend of modern 
ideas, but without much apparent success. His eyes 
were puzzled and his grey brows wrinkled as he looked 
over the weekly review in his hand. 

“T don’t understand,” he said at length. ‘Things 
seem so complex nowadays. Before I was cast away, 
when I was a young man, I used to call myself a 
‘Liberal,’ but now—well, all these magazines and 
weekly papers talk a great deal about ‘Liberals’ and 
‘Liberalism,’ but I can’t seem to find out what they 
mean. They still attack Catholicism, I notice, but 
they seem to me to have grown more muddled even, 
than in their statements of their own belief. 

‘When I was young, all we Liberals used to be keen 
for reason and free will, and we used to have a grand 
time slamming into the Catholic Church because we 
thought she was opposed to both. But now, it seems, 
very modern Liberals declare there are no such things 
as reason and free will—that our lives and actions are 
determined solely by heredity and environment—and 
they attack the Catholic Church because she still insists 
that reason and free will are fundamental realities. 

‘We used to appeal to science to set us free from 
the old dogmas of the Church, and now I find a mud- 
dled, hysterical ‘science-worship’ being elevated into 
the state religion, with a rapidly developing code of 
‘scientific’ behavior, a dogmatic system of theology, 
and a police force to impose her dogmas upon sceptics 
and infidels. We used to think that the more ‘science’ 
we had the more liberty we would have. But now 
leading Liberals warn us that the scientific state of the 
future will be based on simple slavery. 

‘“‘We used to sneer at Catholic countries for being 
so indifferent to sanitation. Now, I believe, the cor- 
rect thing in advanced literary circles is to sneer at 
the Middle-West and its cult of white tiled bathrooms. 

‘We once denounced confession and faith-healing 
as mediaeval superstitions, and now I find flourishing 
sects and whole new religions based on each of these. 
We thought the ‘modern science’ of 1875 had done 
away with the supernatural for good and all. But no! 


the scientists of today, it seems, are all for creatin 
new world religion based for the most part on gh 
and fairies! , 

“T don’t understand. Has the world of ideas tur 
a complete somersault within fifty years, or haye 
We old-fashioned Liberals used to be strong for 
‘common man,’ and thought that if only he had ed 
tion and the vote we could expect the millennium 
once. But now, I am told, the common man has bi 
with no millennium in sight, and a good many mod 
Liberals sneer at the majority of their fellow r 
calling them ‘the herd,’ or ‘the masses,’ or ‘moro 
and protest that such subnormally intelligent creat 
as ‘the rabble’ should not be allowed to vote. O 
might add, to drink, or to smoke, or to marry wl 
they like, or to have children, if they do marry, with 
the permission of some ‘expert’! 

“Fifty years ago we used to cry—‘Less governm 
Give us liberty!’ But now the Liberals seem split i 
two camps, some demanding nothing but governm 
and others crying for sheer anarchy. 

“What a muddle! And all in fifty years. I 
remember how we all cheered Bob Ingersoll’s glov 
picture of the happy mother by her fireside with 
husband and all her children about her, and his fi 
denunciations of monasteries and convents as gloc 
dens full of hysterical fanatics bent on wrecking 
sanctity of the home. But the modern Ingersolls si 
to hate the home as bitterly as we used to hate | 
vents. | 

“T don’t understand,” repeated the old man. © 
used to attack Christian theology because we thov 
it hampered the practice of Christian charity, but 
took it for granted that the Christian ethic was 
unshakable Rock of Ages. But now the cry is—D 
with sentimental Christian ethics. Away with | 
diaeval morality !’—-while every high-school boy se 
busy making up a brand new theology for himself 

‘We said—‘Let us have no more of sacram¢ 
They are a superstition.’ But our very children 
beginning to complain of spiritual starvation. We 
nounced vestments and incense and ritual as bart 
relics of paganism. And now our children, comp) 
ing the while of emotional starvation, laud pagan! 

“We used to sneer gloriously at the spectacle 
score or more of different denominations each clair 
to be the ‘Christian Church,’ and denouncing 
anathematizing all the others. But now even ath 
has grown sectarian, and a fresh school of ‘Liberal! 
seems to spring up with every new moon, each! 
nouncing all the others as ‘reactionary.’ 

“T don’t understand,” said the old man, sadly 83 
ing his head. “Frankly, I don’t understand. . « 
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URROUGHS—CONVICT AND CONVERT 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


-moirs of the Notorious Stephen Burroughs of New Hamp- 
New York: The Dial Press. $4.00. 


7 KR. ROBERT FROST, the poet laureate of 
[ Puritan decadence, in his preface to the Mem- 
oirs of the Notorious Stephen Burroughs, 
‘sts that he would “‘like to have heard his reasons 
yinding up in the Catholic Church.” Certainly 
ranger or more unlikely convert ever sought the 
xr of the ancient fold than the old coiner who 
at Three Rivers, in the Province of Quebec, in 
, “a humble penitent” in the words of his latest 
+, and “seeking forgiveness for the offenses of a 
life of sin.” When he died, a patriarch of 
ty-six, with his children happy and in honored 
ife, and with his youngest daughter Superioress 
e Ursulines in Quebec, Stephen was probably 
ant of the legends that had grown up around his 
nality in New England, or how little his memoirs, 
published at Albany in 1811, had availed to 
tse them. Counterfeiter, horse-stealer, prison- 
er who had sold his soul to the devil and whom, 
quently, no bars or locks could hold; sham min- 
who mocked his congregations and preached 
atheism from the usurped pulpit; corrupter in 
‘ company no woman was safe; refugee who had 
ed “high ecclesiastical rank’ across the border 
vas peddling pardons and indulgences as he had 
sirculated pewter dollars and forged greenbacks 
i. was Stephen Burroughs in New England annals, 
ach he remained till time covered his name with 
‘acements. The present reprint of his autobio- 
y, published by the Dial Press, and with a fore- 
by Mr. Robert Frost, its re-discoverer, restores 
't least to conceivable flesh and blood. From 
is at one and the same time a confession and an 
gia, and through a fog of bombast and sham 
1ent, emerges the figure of a man whom one feels 
| only have had to be rightly directed to have 
ached some degree of greatness, and who was 
\ed savagely, less because he was dangerous than 
se he was different. 
‘was born at Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1766, 
m of the Reverend Eden Burroughs, a Yale 
late in divinity of 1756, and one of the trustees 
irtmouth College. New Hampshire and its neigh- 
‘ermont have bred a race of stark fighters and 
ts, and young Burroughs ran true to type. At 
» being big and strong for his years, he tried 
(times to enlist in an artillery company that was 
ig through Hanover on its way to the last battles 
Revolution, At seventeen, he used a smattering 
‘ege Latin to ship as surgeon on board a packet 


bound for France with letters of marque, armed with 
eighteen carronades, of which ten were wooden dum- 
mies. Off Fort Belleisle, near Nantes a lugger from 
Jersey, flying British colors, grappled the packet, and 
one of those desperate fights ensued which were the 
growing pains of the infant American navy. There 
is no need to go behind Burroughs’s account of his 
own part in the affair, especially as his skipper, who 
was far from friendly, later certified his history of the 
voyage as accurate. “The captain and myself had fired 
all the small arms that were loaded. The commander 
of the lugger kept bellowing from his quarter deck 
that if we did not strike he would give us no quarter. 
I took a blunderbuss, which remained loaded, and 
taking aim very leisurely at the mouth of his trumpet, 
let fly. I believe this did his business. . . .” 

Two and a half abortive years at Dartmouth Uni- 
versity had preceded Stephen’s naval career, filled with 
such escapades as ‘‘stealing water-melons, robbing hen- 
roosts, geese-houses, etc. and playing tricks upon the 
inhabitants’ cows and horses.’ Far more dangerous 
to Burroughs’s future was a fatal “‘sense of the ludic- 
rous,” especially when masked by pomposity and gray- 
ity. The hapless lad had no idea of the poison a 
wound to personal vanity will generate. A grotesque 
cleric named Ripley, whom he tempted to offer prayer 
at his bedside by feigning deadly sickness, dogged his 
tormentor to the last day of his life in the United 
States. For his impersonation of a minister at Pel- 
ham, Massachusetts, where the clever rogue delivered 
what was really an adroit parody of the old-time 
evangelical sermon, with its far-fetched exegesis and 
shoddy symbolism, Stephen was never forgiven. Years 
after, when trying to rehabilitate himself in com- 
munities inclined to overlook his career as coiner and 
his prison record, this charge swept all his plans awry. 
Beside the counterfeit sermon, counterfeit money was 
a venial matter. 

Burroughs’s own account of what passed in Pel- 
ham before his arrest on the charge of passing two 
base dollars, is obscure and disingenuous. He claims 
that he was introduced to an alleged “‘transmuter,” 
who, by means of a trick made him believe that cop- 
per might be made to return a certain proportion of 
silver through the chemical action of a “secret pow- 
der.” Stephen’s education, his future career, and most 
of all, his connection with Glazier Wheeler, a not- 
orious forger, point to coining pure and simple as the 
aim. 

Sentenced to a three years’ prison term, his re- 
peated attempts to break jail are by far the most 
dramatic portion of his narrative. By virtue of them 
he takes his place with Casanova, Jack Sheppard, 
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Baron Trenck and Latude, in a separate sub-depart- 
ment of history that might be called the Literature of 
Escape. The first attempt, made at the Northamp- 
ton jail, failed through the sudden giving out of the 
light by which Burroughs and an accomplice were 
working, and after a desperate attempt to burn his 
prison and escape in the confusion, Stephen was heavi- 
ly ironed. A second attempt, made with a confed- 
erate, had all but succeeded and the pair were tunnel- 
ing through the frozen earth to liberty when the im- 
prudence of his companion caused their discovery. 
For this attempt Burroughs was savagely flogged, and, 
—a thing that seems incredible—left altogether with- 
out food to break his spirit. After the fifteenth day, 
he tells us, his sufferings ceased. About this time, it is 
true, it was “currently reported that the devil assisted 
me in my attempts to break jail’ —so perhaps it was 
believed the devil would feed him too. 

The most spectacular breaks took place at Castle 
Island, outside Boston, to which the prisoners were 
moved from Northampton in the spring to serve out 
their time. Confinement here was less rigorous, the 
authorities relying on the isolation of the island and 
the numerous sentries furnished by a small garrison. 
Using geometrical measurements, for which he says 
he contrived his own instruments, Burroughs ascer- 
tained that at one point in the fireplace a hole could 
be cut into a covered way which escaped the view of 
the guard. The passage was reached after “two 
months of unceasing assiduity,”’ and the get-away 
planned for a rainy night, when the sentry would be 
in his box. At the start everything worked according 
to schedule. Burroughs divided his party into two 
sections. While one was attracting the notice of the 
sentry at the island’s one landing, where a skiff was 
kept moored, Stephen himself leapt upon the soldier, 
throttled him, seized his musket and flung him into 
the bottom of the boat. At Dorchester Point, the 
mainland was reached, and the party hid in a haymow. 
It is noteworthy that Burroughs, even at peril of life 
and liberty, insisted that the sentry’s life should be 
spared when his comrades were for knocking the man 
over the head and throwing him into the sea. 

Carelessness and treachery once more brought about 
the re-arrest of the gang with freedom in their grasp, 
but Burroughs’s spirit was not broken. His next 
scheme is staggering in its audacity, and makes one 
surmise what his name might stand for had he been 
born ten years earlier. The plan, if he is to be be- 
lieved, was nothing less than to disarm the guard by 
a sudden rush, arm twelve of the most desperate of 
the prisoners, take possession of the island, and 
through its batteries gain control for a while, of Bos- 
ton harbor. It is needless to say the plot miscarried 
from the start. After the first wild rush, Burroughs 
found himself the only man in the guard house, with 
two muskets in his hand, and with the garrison turn- 
ing out on every side. 


No further attempt to escape was made, and |] 
roughs’s life after his discharge from prison is an ; 
climax whose peripatetics are painful to follow. O; 
possible means of livelihood he chose teaching, 
one in which he would be most at the mercy of . 
row and suspicious minds, and where his record 
soon as some enemy chose to bring it to light, woul 
most fatal. Of such enemies he always had ple 
and busied himself making more. He was swollen 
the pride of intellect, over-conscious of the talent, 
had misused, and forever “‘spoiling for a fight.” WV 
ern psychoanalysis would bring to light focal infect 
of Bovaysm, ego-mania and a marked superiority ¢ 
plex. His answer to a charge of immorality, w. 
he did not deny, though married and a father at 
time, was a bombastic speech, in which the world 
more or less surveyed from China to Peru, and w 
put his conviction by a jury of plain men beyond do 
While a teacher on Long Island, he browbeat the: 
ister over the choice of books for a library, and tho 
he made his point and split the congregation, 
driven away in disgrace with his record fastenec 
him once more. His life after the flight to Car 
was mischievously industrious for years. “There 
ing no law in Canada to forbid the counterfeitin, 
the United States currency, he carried on his busi 
with impunity, flooding the Union with pewter dol 
and forged bills.’ In 1815, four years after 
famous memoirs were published and a year before 
death of his loyal wife, he became a Catholic and 
appears from the gallery of rogues. Two daugh 
entered the Church with him. The conversion of 
son Edward, who became a prominent lawyer and 
thonotary to the Court of Common Pleas, was del: 
until 1857. A visitor who saw the old man at T! 
Rivers, a few years before his death, describes hit 
‘a busy student and much employed in writing. — 
room was hung round with copies or originals of s 
of the distinguished painters of Christian life 
suffering, and everything about him indicated very 
vincingly the genuineness of his repentance. | 

Probably the hardest lesson the Church had to t 
Stephen was spiritual humility. His character s¢ 
to have been a curious compact of craft, egotism 
false thinking, shot surprisingly through with intre 
ity and magnanimity. If, as the French assert, 
style is the man,” a specimen of Stephen’s may s 
as a sort of Bertillon measurement. “Midnight 
death shall howl their horrible dirges round my 
Misery and melancholy shall spread their sable 
over every part of my life, and after my exit from 
stage of trouble, furies shall shriek.” 

So Stephen Burroughs takes his place in tere 
He is the Micawber of the criminal calendar. 
need not be over-ready with our pity. His cor 
sion was a bold bid for a better time in the next w! 
But a man who can so dramatize misfortune can ha 
be considered as having missed all the fun in this 
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ON SEEING CANDIDA 


By MARY KOLARS 


IRST read Candida a dozen years ago, as an under- 
‘aduate in college. I swallowed it whole then; and have 
so to speak, re-swallowing it whole at intervals (with- 
ny intermediate process of regurgitation) ever since. 
her I have done this of my own accord or at the prompt- 
f a tradition about the play, it is not important at this 
nt to determine. Certainly the tradition is there assert- 
ith confidence that Candida is Mr. Shaw’s wisest and most 
ful piece of writing; that it embodies, with rare realism, 
lected and important truth. So far as I know, there 
been no voices seriously dissenting from this opinion. 
the mighty Chesterton, who has brought down so many 
in balloons, has held off his hand from this one, and 
id it on its way with his special benediction. So, whether 
ed with the tradition, or the tradition only agreed with 
te point is that there has been an enchanted unanimity 
ound. 

th a certain disturbed surprise I record that the unanimity 
iw been broken by a minority vote of one. It was watch- 
1e Actors’ Theatre revival of Candida the other day 
lisillusioned me. By chance I had never seen the play 
med before and if I had been confronted by an inferior 
players, I suppose I should have gone away saying— 
t a pity they spoiled it!” Actually, the current perform- 
3 so admirable that—as far as I am concerned—it shows 
2 play. I do not deny Candida’s interest or its charm. 
oly say that it no longer seems to me a beautiful piece 
lism. It no longer seems any kind of realism at all. 
a roughly diagrammatic representation of one profound 
at the expense of some shameless theatrical manipulation, 
cheap and quite adventitious humor, and two or three 
ind lies. And my new illumination tells me that that is 
| deal to pay for one truth, however profound. 

2 truth which Candida celebrates (as everyone knows 
s time) is the fact that a good wife is really, in part, a 
rto her husband. Plainly, if we are talking in terms of 
a, it is a truth which requires guardedness and skill in 
‘piction. A wife’s maternal relation to her husband is 
mething that can be represented ad lib., with no natural 
' It does not exist by itself, in the void. It is part of 
imate tissue of human relationships—one item only in a 
omplex and delicate balance. It is pitted, in the spiritual 
omestic equilibrium, against such other indisputable facts 
/name but two—a wife’s respect for her husband, and a 
‘dependence on her husband. It is confessedly difficult 
te this set of crossing and almost hostile relationships 
complete truth, especially within the limits of a play. 
lat, after all, is the playwright’s affair. We have a right 
ect him to solve the difficulty, once he has fairly broached 
Terely ruling out the two latter truths and surrendering 
‘Id to the first truth, will not do. That is the sort of 
al simplification we look for in symbolic plays, or in 
pe of comedy which travels light in order to be more 
+tely, and merely, amusing. In either case it is not 
a, 

S precisely, is Candida’s failure. Its truth is not stated 
) in its difficult context, but unmitigatedly, with artless, 
hammer force. When Candida, vexed by her husband’s 
ty to say what it is that makes him master in his own 
. and further challenged by his fears for her material 


| 
| 


| 


welfare in case she leaves him with her young poet-lover, 
volunteers to tell him a truth or two about their relationship, 
what does she say? She explains that throughout their married 
life, she has been not only his wife, but his mother and sisters, 
as well; she shows him (with what Mr. Shaw soberly calls 
“sweet irony”) how delectably absurd it is that he should have 
offered her “his strength for my defense, his industry for my 
livelihood, his position for my dignity;” she informs him, in 
climactic summary, that it is she who makes him master in 
his own home. Bear in mind that these words are not uttered 
by a woman on the point of leaving forever a selfish, non- 
provident, humorless husband. ‘They are spoken by the ideally 
contented wife of a successful, hard-working, humane, genial, 
generous clergyman, somewhat given to oratory, but strong, 
sound and lovable. ‘They are spoken sheerly by the accident 
of a provocation which occurs ten minutes before the final 
curtain; and that curtain shows a conventional happy ending, 
with the wife in her husband’s arms, and nothing altered 
except that she has just said (“boyishly,” according to Mr. 
Shaw’s interpolated direction)—‘‘You are quite right.” 

Now, is one badly out of order for objecting to this? 
Granted that every husband is more selfishly dependent on 
his wife than he knows, that weaknesses within himself, which 
he does not even dream of, appeal to her protecting instincts, 
must one go the whole length of Candida? Must one rule 
out a man’s “strength,” “industry,” and “position” as being 
of no account whatsoever in the domestic scheme, and see in 
the ideal wife a mere monster of self-sufficiency? Must one 
conceive of the typical successful marriage as compounded of 
utter weakness on the part of the husband, and utter strength 
on the part of the wife? I reassert, with modest firmness, 
that I cannot. It is true that a woman is her husband’s mother, 
but not so true as all that. 

In the train of this chief falsity come, of necessity, ag- 
gravating falsities of characterization. Candida for instance, 
is made to do some curiously unCandidesque things in order 
to liberate the theme. She makes tasteless and ungenerous 
pleasantries about “Prossie’s complaint;” she displays down- 
right cruelty in telling her husband, in the midst of a loving 
little chat, that his sermons are ‘mere phrases that you cheat 
yourself and others with every day;” she explains with curious 
moral insensitiveness, that not her goodness but her love for 
him keeps her true to him; she is unable to understand what, 
in these speeches, can have hurt him; she publicly derides him 
for being hurt. Withal, she suffers less than Morrell. His 
character is made a sort of catch-all for the various neces- 
sities of the play. Upon it devolves the chief strain of keeping 
Candida at once an idyllic domestic comedy and a vehicle for 
revelation. He has to provide both the text of Candida’s final 
discourse and its adequate foil. He must be both inwardly 
pitiable and obviously strong and fine, both hollow and sound, 
both sham and real; a man with the opaque selfishness to 
merit his wife’s rebuke, and the mingling of saintliness and 
sportsmanship to take it acquiescingly without being degraded 
and lessened in himself forever after. Of course Mr. Shaw 
never once seriously approaches the inner reality of such a 
conception. What modern dramatist could? Morrell, when 
he is scrutinized, is found to shape his reactions, not according 
to the exigencies of a subtly and diversely organized soul, but 
purely according to the exigencies of the plot. He is keen and 
honest, or tame and stupid, or pompous and windy exactly as 
the particular Shavian occasion demands. 

I say, “when he is scrutinized.” Of course he never is 
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scrutinized. Mr. Shaw is too slick a showman for that. He 
has learned the prestidigitator’s art of keeping his audience 
agog and aroar with his incidental clowning, while the dubious 
part of the main trick is being performed. Candida is full of 
such irrelevant bedazzlements. We laugh so heartily by the 
way that when Mr. Shaw says—‘‘Now, all this while, I have 
been proving thus and so,’’ we remember what a clever person 
he is, and believe him. And how well he knows what will 
make us laugh! ‘The tried and tested devices, the tricks 
grown venerable in the service—these receive honor from him. 
How amusing it is when Burgess rings the changes on the 
“mad” motif—‘‘My son-in-law . . . Mad as a Morch ’are” 
“Mad! Wot! ’im too!” “Wot! Candy mad too!” “Why it 
must be catchin’! Four in the same ’ouse!’”” And how comic 
is Burgess himself! Speculation has been rife in the dramatic 
correspondence column of one of the Sunday papers, as to Mr. 


Shaw’s reason for fathering such an ineffably perfect we 
as Candida with such a coarse-grained vulgarian as By; 
Surely the reason is plain. He wanted someone who y 
call the lady typist names, and whom she could call, in re 
“a silly old fathead.” And how excruciatingly funny 
find it when she does! Nor is Mr. Shaw at all squeamish, 
will invite our mirth while the bashful young poet talk 
lusively to the emotion-starved spinster about “your 
affairs;” or he will introduce the spinster, in a scene y 
has no more real bearing on the case in hand than the flo 
that bloom in the spring, just swaying and a bit silly u 
the influence of champagne. 

“Shaw always acts so well!” I remember hearing an ¢ 
of mine say this, in thoughtful surprise, long ago. Wel 
ought to. ‘There is very little in the accumulated hea 
theatrical wisdom which he has neglected. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PROTESTANTS AND BIRTH CONTROL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—Permit me to quote from the article of 

the Reverend Vincent McNabb, O.P., who wrote on the 
Catholic Church and Birth Control in The Commonweal for 
February 18. 

“The conditions of Christian marriage are that the marriage 
act shall be used for begetting children. If a man and a 
woman intend to seek sterile veneral satisfaction with the 
help of chemical or mechanical appliances, this is not mar- 
riage. It is a form of harlotry, which keeps the old Christian 
name of marriage. 

“Moreover, this neo-Malthusian union is not the marriage 
act; but a scientific form of self-abuse. This is plain English, 
the common sense of it.” 

A little farther on, he says—‘If by allowing neo-Malthusian- 
ism the Church allowed masturbation within marriage, it could 
not forbid it outside marriage. Or, again, if child-birth being 
dangerous the husband was allowed to procure veneral satis- 
faction by artificial means with his wife, it would be impossible 
to condemn him for seeking the same satisfaction by natural 
means with a woman not his wife.” 

This argument is, it seems to me, impossible to overcome on 
any grounds. I should like to know what the members of 
the Birth Control League would have to offer to refute it. It 
is morally, legally, spiritually, and economically sound, and it is 
the only kind of birth control that is approved in the Bible; 
other methods are specifically condemned, the most popular 
by direct intervention of Divine Power. 

In this one matter, at least, I am, as a sincere and life-long 
Protestant, very glad, indeed, that there need be no division 
in the ranks of the Christian church. If the birth control ad- 
vocates take issue with the sentiments quoted, I feel very sure 
that they will find a very large proportion of members of the 
various Protestant communions lined up against them, and 
many of them aggressively against them. 


RayMonp G. LyMan. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
Winona, Minn. 


O the Editor:—Champions of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment will do well to bear in mind the plain fact that 


opponents of this legislation are honest persons, as appreci 
as any other of the sunlight that should fleod childhood, 
by no means the apologists of the sweatshop that they al 
glibly accused of being. They simply are people who i i 
upon applying intellectual judgment to matters of state 
when a wave of sentimentalism flows over them. So lon 
this cool judgment continues to function, you cannot : 
vince them of the advisability of voting a blanket power tc 
federal government with the illogical argument that ( 
gress will not, in any case, employ the full measure of | 
power. If they continue to insist that the authority thus: 
rendered be carefully delimited, is anathema to be hurle, 
them? . 


Likewise the accusation of unprogressiveness, so regu! 
launched against those who hold out against a specific cha: 
is not likely to bear much weight. The new is not necessi 
good, nor is feverish activity necessarily progress. To fri 
of really representative government, responsive to local — 
stituencies and their needs, to cherishers of the Constitu: 
as the sacred body of fundamental law, arguments mus'l 
born of intellectual force, not of sentiment. 


When the right kind of anti-sweatshop legislation is offi 
to the present opponents of the newest amendment, these s! 
will bear a full share of the fight—in fact, there will be 
fight. 

J. We Eee. 


IN DEFENSE OF STARK YOUNG 
New York, N. } 
le O the Editor:—Mr. Elmer Kenyon, in his article, Pa 
Power and the Stage, has every right to essay his ( 
opinion on censorship and to contend that Mr. Stark Yo! 
is wrong in his—but why should he make it the occasior® 
depreciating the latter’s abilities as a writer and critic sin} 
because he differs with Mr. Young’s ideas of morality on} 
stage? I, for one, believe that Mr. Young’s expression i 
thinking is the most distinguished now appearing in the di 
press, and no one who witnessed that beautiful and a 
play, The Saint, can accuse him of being shallow. 


E. W. CasH. | 
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The Silent Pilgrim 


sus saith Ibn-Alahmar: Let the very stones carry thy 


as 


ns. 


“Hear me, O pilgrim on the Mecca road— 
. 
_I am the stone whereon a slave bestowed 


His prayerful message for that blest abode; 
| 


Thou hast the hands to guide thee on the way, 
The feet to bear, the lips wherewith to pray— 
Lift me a space—Great Allah will repay! 


| For thus the Signet Ring hath ratified: 
‘He who shall helpful hands and feet provide 
The pilgrim stones—in naught shall be denied.’ 


So when at last I reach the silver door 
_And lie among the sacred heaps of yore, 
Tl speak for thee though thou shouldst speak no more.” 


Then from his camel down the Bedouin came 
' And raised the stone and kissed it without shame 
- And murmured—Allah! blessed be His name! 


_Then rose and all the night in silence went 
Until the dawn unclasped her silken tent 
Beyond the minarets of wonderment. 


Tuomas WALSH. 


Absalom 


Now the gay prince is dead; his golden hair 
Lies like a silken cover o’er a bed 

_ Made beautiful for worms. The prince is dead— 
_ And the high, jewelled crown he loved to wear 
Is fallen in the dust, and from his hands 

_ The shining sword has slipped. He boasts no more 
Of the bright suit of armor that he wore 

_ When he rode forth to conquer alien lands. 


Come, maidens, here beneath this heap of stones, 
A handsome prince lies in a dreamless sleep ; 
Clasp your young hands and, in sweet pity, weep 
For fair, decaying flesh and crumbling bones. 
David will bless each lovely grieving one 
Who mourns the fate of his belovéd son. 


HELENE MULLINS. 


Gold Fish 


Through this blue crystal, mirroring still motion, 
These subtle circlings feed my hungry eyes; 
Here there is living color chained to silence, 
Where peace, unborn of passion, never dies... 


Symbols of turning worlds in patterned prisms, 
‘The finny creatures trace each golden sweep, 
While moments, like hushed monuments, raise voices, 
In motion that is sculpture-stone of sleep. 


| J. Corson MI Lier. 


Self-Portrait 


This mind that seeks for that dark wine 
That Stephen drank and for the spine 
That pierces to the secret heart 

Is but the wall that holds apart 

The empty altar-place wherein 

Is caged the shadow of chagrin. 


Ferocious and unreconciled 

He stalks the hollow pavement, wild 
With torment of unbidden bars 

That hide and yet reveal the stars, 
And night and day and yet again 

His hollow roaring shakes the brain. 


O burning fires that char away 

Too eager knowledge of the day, 

O bitter cup whose dark brew might 
Destroy the demons of the night, 
Behind my silence find me out 

With fagot-flame and whistling knout! 


HERBERT S. GORMAN. 


Sonnet 


Ever we yearn, ever toward what is far. 

Here is this beauty quiet at our feet— 

Green grass grown grey, and greying sands that greet 
The listless lapping waves that ashen are, 

While with the promise of night one winking star 
Whimsily mocks the melancholy-sweet 

Sad smile of day departing, but not fleet, 
Breathing a mist of kisses on wave and shore— 


Yet our desires unquietly awake, 

And hurry forth on wings that shatter our peace, 
And hover where those lights alluring are 

That in the distance over the waters make 

Vague promises. Ah, never may we cease 

From this old longing for fair things afar. 


SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 


‘Rescue 


Just at the moment when the dry earth bowed 
In drought and felt its burning heart would burst, 
You sent the faery slave of your first cloud 
With a grey jar of rain to quench its thirst. 


Just at the moment when my heart with pain 
Of too long silence thought its dreams would die, 
You sent the faery minstrel of your rain 

To flood it with the music of the sky. 


HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


Ariadne 
HE author of that delightful cobweb, Mr. Pim Passes By, 


has given us another slight and amusing comedy in Ariad- 

ne, the story of a wife who decides to punish her husband for 
having placed business ahead of all other interests and duties, 
including his courtesy toward herself. I use the word “slight” 
because Mr. Milne has so delicate a touch that his human in- 
sight and his penetrating philosophy slip across the footlights 
almost unobserved on the wings of swift action and bubbling 
phrases. But he leaves you with plenty of material to meditate 
upon. Ariadne is slight in the same sense that the Eifel Tower 
is slight in comparison with the Woolworth Building. Yet the 
view from one is quite as stimulating as from the other. 

Ariadne Winter finds that her husband wishes her to remain 
courteous and agreeable to one Horace Meldrum, in spite of 
the fact that the smirking Horace has already, and to John 
Winter’s knowledge, made improper advances to her. The 
reason is the rather simple one that Horace is John Winter’s 
richest client. Ariadne happens to believe that her honor should 
come before business in John’s view of life. Finding verbal 
argument of no use whatever, she tries that other form of argu- 
ment known as practical action. She pretends to accept Horace’s 
attentions, arranges to meet him for lunch in London, and then 
leaves a note for John saying that she and Horace “are going 
into the unknown together.” The “unknown” happens to be 
nothing more serious than an Italian restaurant, but the guilty 
conscience of John reads it quite otherwise. Before she is 
through with him, John’s business complex becomes so deflated 
that he actually acquires the courage to order Horace from the 
house. That is all Ariadne wants. 

Laura Hope Crews, after an earlier adventure this season in 
a most disagreeable play, brings to this rollicking bit all the 
charm, effervescence, wit and finish of which she is past mistress. 
Lee Baker gives to John much the same interest that Pedro de 
Cordoba reads into the Reverend James Morell in Candida. 
The parts are at bottom quite similar. Harry Mestayer’s 
Horace is a fatuous delight. A word should also be added for 
the one-act curtain raiser which the Theatre Guild offers on 
the same bill. The Flattering Word, by the author of the 
Show-Off, is a harmless and clever bit directed against those 
stark natures to whom the theatre is a work of the evil one— 
at least until some one applies the flattering word. This word 
runs about as follows—‘“Why have you never gone on the 
stage? With your talent you really should, you know!” Such 
a word melts mountains! 


Starlight 


F you like the episode play, and if you like a very uneven 
and jerky quality in the episodes, and if you are willing to 
imagine that the personality of Aurelie in Starlight is largely 
based on the characteristics of Sarah Bernhardt, you will find 
a moderate interest in this latest vehicle for Doris Keane’s 
talents. 

This medley of scenes (ten and an epilogue) is by Gladys 
Unger, based on Abel Hermant’s dialogues. Abel Hermant is 
a mild and dapper little Frenchman whose conversation leaves 
you considerably uninspired, and the material furnished by his 
dialogues apparently enjoys the same qualities as the man. There 
is a certain superficial cleverness, a tendency to parade the moral 


weaknesses of a great artist as if they were almost virtues 
a sense of artificial climax—and that is about all. Perhay 
fault is Gladys Unger’s. The point is unimportant. W 
concerned chiefly with the finished result, which is serious! 
appointing, given the opportunity presented. 

In the eleven scenes, we follow the career of Aurelie ¢; 
gamine of Montmarte in 1865 to the aged queen of the F 
theatre, owning her own playhouse, in 1924. Miss Kean 
ploys a make-up so distinctly resembling Bernhardt that 
not difficult to surmise her inspiration for Aurelie. The sy 
matter of the episodes themselves, however, is for the 
pure fiction. Aurelie’s career is pretty much one deception 
another, moving on from a humble lover to a manager hus 
divorced in turn for a marquis, who dies in good tim 


Aurelie eventually to marry her first lover, who is also the 


father of her son. During all these turns of fortune, her 
love is her public, and her one crime (that is, according t 
breezy philosophy of the author or authors) is the temp 
sacrifice of her public during her period as a marquise, ’ 
she allows social ambitions to obliterate the sincerity o: 
art. Her “retribution” for this crime is an enforced exi 
South America, during which she regains her fame, acquire 
art of tragic acting and a fortune. Presumably because ; 
a genius, she need account to no one, not even to herseli 
her other irregularities. They become simply the basi 
comedy. 

In other words (and how differently things can look in 
words!), Aurelie is a thoroughly immoral woman, as mu 
actress in her private as her public life. Of her possible 
struggles no hint is given. Her life is measured by two t 
only, her outward success and her outward display of g 
Needless to say, this does not correspond to the realities of 
where hidden torment is the almost invariable accompani 
of broken honor. In the entire medley, I found only two t 
of real importance—the first being the moment when Aur 
public turns on her after her marriage to the marquis has d 
her artistic sincerity; and the second, the final scene whei 
aged woman, through sheer force of will, makes her broken 
resume its majesty as she steps before the footlights. Mai 
the other episodes descended to the level of slapstick, and a 
were simply crude theatricality. There is very little ir 
play that is fine or inspiring, and a great deal that is si 
dull and wrong-minded. Even among episode plays, it i 
that considerably lowers the standard. And Doris Keane’: 
ing is not very interesting until the last three or four s( 
If I am not mistaken, the play will expire very nearly as 
as it deserves to. 


White Collars 


ERE is a comedy of very mixed qualities. It has pung! 
humor, a lot of keen philosophy and a few near- 

The movement is uneven, but on the whole well ar 
play suffers, however, from the same fault which marre 
many of those sociological plays of a decade or more agi 
preaches. 
It is a sad thing to see a clever playwright afflicted b 
acute attack of theme. He (or in this case she) become 
slave of his main idea. He is so fearful of obscuring 1t! 
he allows it to become a mammoth puppet manager, P 
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,aracters and dialogue out of their true proportions. The 
of White Collars has allowed her theme to run away 
er. She is so intent on bringing out the trials of the 
ollar class that she forces the dialogue and delays the 
in order to let the characters explain their point of view 
wudience. 

iany plays this would be fatal. But with White Collars 
nes only a minor fault, thanks to the overbalancing good 
s of the piece. You become very definitely interested in 
ry of a young millionaire who marries his secretary and 
ies the experiment of living with her family. He is a 
wt. You like him and you like the girl’s family, too— 
ie loquacious and pugnacious “Cousin Henry,” who is 
uth-piece for white-collar woes. And the more you like 
\l, the more clearly you see the gulf that separates them. 
elcome every word of understanding that bridges that 
(ou see both sides (which is not always true of “plays 
purpose”) and if the final solution worked out by the 
aire himself is a bit far-fetched, it is still good comedy. 


She Had to Know 


‘woman and an exemplary wife finds that she is that 
+ creature whom other men respect so sincerely that they 
‘make love to her, should the discovery so upset her life 
2 cannot be happy until she learns whether she has the 
appeal” as a certain divorcée friend of hers, with the 
of a street-walker? Beneath all the surface delicacy 
the real theme of She Had to Know. 

ose we state a similar theme in another sphere. A busi- 
an of sterling integrity finds that men never approach 
th questionable propositions for getting rich quick. He 
rprets this by thinking that they do not consider him “‘a 
llow.” 

‘e will always be persons more anxious to discover how 
hey have in common with the ape than how much they 
‘er than the ape. It is a definite form of inverted moral- 
form of morbid interest in degeneracy. Miss George’s 
‘this and no more—sugared with comedy and her own 


lity. 


e When Choosing Your Plays 

\dida—Splendid acting. 

” Smoke—A well-acted melodrama of the African Veldt. 

acing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 

: mother does the reverse. ; 
sie Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 

 -repast. 

Za So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 

igerheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. 

*hel Auclair—A delightful drama of French provincial 
life, poetic and beautifully acted. 

rs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
_ _to be astonishingly conservative. } 

' English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 

s—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

‘Wantine—An unwholesome comedy. 

mce—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

' Dark Angel—A play of atonement and self-sacrifice. 

* Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 

_ and infidelity are selected as comic themes. ‘ 

+ Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 

chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

* Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 

I? Wild Duck—Ibsen’s self-revealing drama _ superbly 

directed and acted. : 
"y Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 

beginning and a fine ending. 

at Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 
ute Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 

_ tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


| 
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The Church and Science, by Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. 
London: The Catholic Truth Society. 


“is HIS is a revised edition of a work originally published 
in 1917, which is still a recent date, but so many have 
been the changes since then in the matters of which the work 
treats that it had to be overhauled and in parts rewritten. 
Its forty chapters give a comprehensive view of the state of 
scientific opinion in those fields which bear upon religious be- 
lief—mainly physics and biology—by one who is a recog- 
nized authority in the scientific world. Only a thorough 
master of the subject could have produced a work of this 
character. 

The impression has been widely diffused that scientific re- 
search has reached conclusions which establish entirely different 
views of man and his relations to the universe from those held 
by the Church, and that as a result there is now settled op- 
position between scientific knowledge and religious belief. 
Notions of this character have assumed the definiteness of a 
dogma with those whose ideas of science and theology are 
derived from the casual information of popular literature. As 
they view the case, there are on the one side, the certainties 
established by scientific research, and on the other a mass of 
uncritical opinion and traditional sentiment coming down 
from times when exact and trustworthy methods for examining 
phenomena did not exist. As a matter of fact, whatever may 
have been the blunders and inaccuracies of the past, there has 
never been any quite so great as this idea of the situation. 

A circumstance which powerfully reinforces the popular 
disposition to take on trust anything put forward in the name 
of science is the immense success which has attended scientific 
effort to control the forces of nature. Pursuits of a character 
that have brought into use electric lighting, the telephone, 
the phonograph, the flying machine and wireless telegraphy; 
that have supplied means by which the fertility of the soil may 
be greatly increased, and its yield improved in character and 
extended in its uses; that have subdued plagues which used 
to ravage human life on a tremendous scale, and have made 
safely habitable regions which used to be known as deadly— 
such things as these, which are matters of familiar knowledge, 
strongly dispose popular thought to put science above all other 
sources of information in credit and authority, and there is 
a prevalent notion that the theories put forward by scientists 
to account for phenomena are to be accepted as definite and 
conclusive. The truth of the matter is quite different. To 
those who have first hand knowledge of the situation what 
is most impressive about it is that science should have shown 
itself capable of such great gains in power with such small 
gains in knowledge. Almost every new discovery with respect 
to the constitution of nature shatters the existing theories and 
compels the formation of new ones, which too will be event- 
ually discarded. In the number of Science for February 27, 
one of the experts of the United States Bureau of Standards 
sums up the situation as follows: 

“Where, then, has the progress of three centuries in physical 
science brought us? Of the many distinct concepts of the 
eighteenth century, not one is left. The sole concept of mod- 
ern physics—energy—was not known in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and this concept is above all things immaterial. The 
theoretical structure of our science is left without material 
means of support. “The twentieth century so far is a century 
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of bewilderment. But it is young yet; may we not call it 
the century of hope? Who knows whither it will lead us?” 

One direction in which it is leading the scientific world is 
to acknowledgment that possibilities exist of power and causa- 
tion which cannot be included in scientific categories based 
upon the ordinary range of human perception. ‘There are 
many evidences of this tendency in the present movement of 
serious thought. It is remarked upon as follows in the New 
York Times Literary Supplement for March 5: 

“The scientific outlook, which is what is chiefly responsible 
for our vague sense of the probable, has changed so much in 
recent years that the universe may now be admitted to be 
mysterious, to hold within it possibilities that were formerly 
denied.” 

Although there is a voluminous output of scientific literature, 
it is difficult for the general reader to get any clear ideas as 
to the actual state of scientific opinion. Scientific writers 
ordinarily use the dialect of their specialty, and their specula- 
tions are often so abstruse that it requires expertness in their 
technique to know just what they are talking about. And to 
be entirely frank, it must be said that at times one gets a 
pretty strong impression in reading scientific articles that the 
writers themselves do not more than half know what they 
are talking about, and are concealing their ignorance by clouds 
of verbiage—what Bernard Shaw recently characterized as 
“pseudo-scientific gammon.” There is then a real need for 
competent interpretation of what is going on in the scientific 
world, and the work now under consideration meets that 
need better than any other that has appeared. ‘The statement 
may seem to be rather strong, but it is based upon an extensive 
knowledge of the literary output in this field. 

It must be admitted that the title, although quite opposite 
to the nature of the work, may act upon some minds as a 
suggestion that it is merely a concordist effort. In fact, one 
man to whom the work was recommended rejected it with 
the remark that he preferred to take his science neat, and if 
he should ever want a dose of theology he would take that 
neat also. Doubtless there are many who feel the same way, 
but they should consider that theology and physical science 
have relationships and that these relationships are just as 
properly matter for investigation as any other class of facts. 
It is therefore evidence of intellectual weakness if the theme 
itself should be allowed to repel attention. All that really 
counts is whether the treatment of it can be depended upon 
for its candor, accuracy, thoroughness and intelligibility. Sir 
Bertram Windle’s work possesses all these qualities in their 
fullest extent. It gives a clear, exact, detailed and compre- 
hensive account of scientific theories with regard to the con- 
stitution of the universe, the genesis of life, and the formation 
of species, together with their bearings upon philosophy and 
religion, without any attempt to conceal incongruities or to 
dodge difficulties. Probably no scientific term is more often 
used in these times than the term “evolution,” and yet most 
people have only a vague idea of what it means. The account 
given of it in this work is so comprehensive that it almost 
amounts to a conspectus of the literature of the subject, all 
the various theories of process covered by the term being pre- 
sented fairly and fully. This is indisputably a service of great 
value in aid of intelligent appreciation of the great philosophical 
problems of our times, whose effects are being felt in every 
direction whatever be the field—politics, sociology or religion. 

The work covers such a broad field that it is scarcely feas- 
ible to notice particulars, but probably it makes its deepest 


impression by the evidence it supplies of the extreme 1 
ity of all scientific theory. ‘The point is not emphasized 
work but it becomes glaringly manifest through its 
of fact. Indeed, so great is this mutability that al 
since it was first published this work has been twice 
to bring it up to date, it misses some revolutionary chai 
scientific opinion. Until quite recently a point on whic! 
seemed to be general agreement was that the eart 
originally a molten mass which became what it is n 
gradual cooling and consolidation. But that too j 
questioned. ‘The old nebular theory is being displaced 
planitesimal theory which does not call for an ori 
molten mass, and the solar system instead of being the ; 
of normal evolutionary process is now held to be the re 
a cataclysm. ‘The reader may find some account of this 
in the February number of Nineteenth Century and A; 
an article by Sir Frank Dyson, the Astronomer Roy 
brief, it is that the near approach of a giant star tore ¢ 
to pieces, so that what we see now is only a remnant 
original mass, and out of the scattered material the 
were formed by a process of aggregation. | 
It is not the business of the Church to carry on sc 
work, but incidentally its activities have elicited man 
tributions to science. In the matters of which he tre: 
Bertram Windle has had frequent occasion to note the 
addition to those he instances it may be mentioned tl 
most important work now going on in the field of eth 
is carried on by Catholic scholars. Catholic missions 
cidentally a systematic exploration of the whole worl( 
garner for scientific use the knowledge thus obtain 
Reverend William Schmidt some twenty years ago esta 
a periodical entitled Anthropos, an international jou 
ethnology and linguistics. Catholic missionaries settle! 
among the people with whom they labor, and get int 
relations with them. Thus they have superior oppor! 
for collecting data pertaining to the life, speech, cultu, 
mythology of primitive races. It is the special func) 
Anthropos to give direction and scientific precision t! 
researches and to publish the results. “The enterprise h’ 
so successful that it has obtained widespread recogni) 
the scientific world, and Anthropos now ranks as | 
authority in its field. | 


Henry Jones For. 


Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home, by tl 
of Dunraven. Glasgow: Robert Maclehose and Com 


HIS book consists of reports by Lord Adare, n} 
Earl of Dunraven, on séances given by Mr. ? 
Dunglas Home between the years 1867 and 1870. ! 
latter year these reports were printed for private dist) 
by the late Earl of Dunraven, but they make their firs!) 
appearance in the present volume. 
The phenomena as reported were mainly of the 9° 
physical class, covering a wide range of occurrences | 
movements of objects, raps and other noises, playing of ¥ 
instruments, handling of red hot coals with immunit 
duction and disappearance of substances, elongation at 
tation of Mr. Home, and so forth. The raps iy 
as a means of alleged communication from spirits; 4° 
times Mr. Home, while professedly in a “trance,” wil 
“inspired” by some spirit and appear to serve as its i 
piece. | 
The “messages” thus conveyed were frequently of a fi 
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for the most part commonplace and sentimental; oc- 
illy they were concerned with the affairs of the sitters or 
acquaintances, as when those present were told that a 
. lady had wax in her ears, or when two sitters were 
'd to “magnetize’ some water of which Lord Adare 
take two wine-glasses a day as a cure for ills from which 
; suffering. 

reading these “messages” one is impressed with their 
ty. Considering them from one viewpoint, one won- 
ii spirits should go to all the trouble which the pro- 
1 of messages avowedly costs them, only to convey such 
e. From another point of view one asks why any nor- 
hinking being should connect the source of these utter- 
with a spirit world. What would Mr. Barnum say? 
in introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, and in the more 
ative introductory remarks by the late Earl of Dun- 
the contents of the volume are presented to the public 
ential of spirit intercourse in this world, or at least of 
-on of forces with which we are not acquainted. A 
iof Home’s career, of which this book presents a typical 
‘ction, may help in forming judgment in the matter. 

‘iel Dunglas Home, or Hume, was born in a small town 
! United States. At an early age he came in contact with 
iritistic movement. He soon appeared as a medium 
ceived the protection of influential spiritists who, when 
id with his ability, equipped him for a journey to Europe. 
rived in England in 1855, about the time of the advent 
tr American mediums there. The cult of spiritism was 
\7 taken up in that country; Home soon became famous 
‘ceived invitations to hold séances in the homes of the 
ly. This milieu seemed to agree thoroughly with the 
if the young American, who by his “‘spiritual” appearance 
$ pleasant personality and manners soon made himself 
\rite—the more since he was reputed consistently to re- 
‘monetary fee for his presentations, apparently contenting 
if with the reward which the hospitality and social accept- 
f his new, aristocratic protectors afforded. 

_fame at length spread to the continent, whither, true 
| of fortune, he followed it, holding séances before the 
f many nations. In Russia he performed before the 
rand imperial court, and brought from that country a 
-prn and well-to-do bride. In Rome he became a Cath- 
nd for a time gave up his mediumship—but unable to 
the tempting invitation to give séances before Napoleon 
Hd his court, he soon returned to his old practices. For 
sie basked in the sunshine of social prestige until, as has 
yed to other favorites, his admirers found new fads. The 
( his career was as sad as its height had been brilliant, 
ft him to struggle through years of poverty and com- 
ve obscurity. 

a at the zenith of his fame he must have tasted the cup 
jerness. The story goes that he was banished from the 
Mt court when a gentleman present at one of his séances 
sed fraud in his performance and reported it to the 
ie Browning, who had come in contact with Home, at 
ei a none too flattering opinion of his marvels in 
a entitled Mr. Sludge, the Medium. A certain Mr. 
‘feld, in a letter written in 1855 and published much 
contended that Home at a séance had materialized “spirit 
_ by dressing his hands and feet in appropriate flannels and 
ly them above the edge of the séance table. 

ey things as they may, in the light of present-day 
tdge, Home’s séances cannot be held evidential. First 
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of all, the general circumstances of the séances favored the 
possibility of legerdemain. Home was a non-professional med- 
ium in so far as he did not exact a fee, but appeared to per- 
form for the benefit or entertainment of his friends. ‘This 
would necessarily lessen the suspicion of his sitters, and even 
place the bar of discourtesy on them for taking precautions 
to prevent fraud. Even if a spectator had discovered fraud, he 
would ordinarily hesitate to bring charges against an honored 
guest. 

Moreover, as has been mentioned, Home was allowed to 
operate under his own conditions—none of the test conditions, 
which in the case of later investigations of physical mediums 
have proven indispensable for protection against fraud, ever 
being applied or even approximated. None familiar with the 
investigations of Eusapia Palladino, especially those of the 
Cambridge and New York sittings—with Dr. von Kemnitz’s 
revelations anent Baron Schrenck von Notzig’s “experiments” 
with Ewa C.—or with Dr. Coover’s experiences with a 
trumpet medium, will fail to appreciate this point. 

Finally, most of Home’s phenomena have been reproduced 
frequently by stage performers under more trying conditions 
than were ever applied to Home. All his phenomena are 
readily explained by known methods of legerdemain. (See Pod- 
more’s Modern Spiritualism. ) 

Home was subjected only to one so-called scientific investi- 
gation; it was conducted by Sir William Crookes. However, 
only a few phenomena out of Home’s ample repertoire were 
put to an organized test. For the most part, Sir William 
contented himself with his own observation of the phenomena 
in dim light, which method has over and over again proven 
inadequate; and even in the few instances in which apparatus 
was employed, the conditions described by the scientist did 
not necessarily exclude known methods of trickery. The re- 
sults must therefore be considered at least doubtful. ‘This 
matter, however, may seem beyond our survey, since the book 
under review does not contain an account of Sir William’s 
“experiments,” nevertheless the results of these experiments 
necessarily reflect on all Home’s phenomena. 

While Lord Dunraven’s volume cannot be said to shed new 
light on the actual nature of the physical phenomena of spirit- 
ism, yet it is a most valuable contribution to the history of 
spiritism, and indeed to the cultural history of the epoch it 
represents. It showg what is liable, if not inevitable, to 
follow when religion grows stale and out of touch with life, 
when philosophy is decadent and important classes of society 
are devoid of healthful interests. 

J. LitJENCRANTS. 


Memoirs of an Editor, by Edward P. Mitchell. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.50. 


New 


HAT this book makes delightful reading will surprise 

no one who has had either the advantage of Mr. Mitchell’s 
friendship or the pleasure of association with him in work. The 
author has the rare gift of putting into print the same raciness 
of spirit and the same ease of style that lend charm to con- 
versation. He runs through the whole gamut of interests 
from grave to gay; all sorts of people flash upon the page; a 
wonderful variety of incidents animates the lines with their 
smooth rapid movement; scenes take form and color from 
Bath to Biskra, and dissolve away into mellow reflections 
upon life, ripe and sympathetic comments upon places, men 
and things. It is just the sort of record that might be expected 
from one who was for fifty years a large contributor to the 
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wisdom and brilliancy of the Sun (in its day, New York’s 
most notable newspaper) and for many years its editor-in- 
chief. 

Mr. Mitchell expressly disclaims any effort to write either 
a history of his time or a treatise on journalism; yet, naturally, 
no small light is thrown in both directions. What he gives 
is a sort of panorama of personal experiences in which events 
trifling and momentous, and people great and only amusing, 
are mingled with the contrasting abundancy of real life. For 
instance, he dwells on the boyish quarters he spent in P. T. 
Barnum’s Museum at Broadway and Ann Street, and tells 
how the famous showman came out of the box-office to shake 
hands with him and tell him “‘not to miss the wax figure of fat 
Daniel Lambert in the left-hand case on the second floor,” and 
later gave the telegram to him at the Sun office in 1904, in 
which Colonel Philippe Bunan-Varilla anounced the vic- 
tory of Panama in the “battle of the routes’ for the great 
interoceanic canal. 

Then one day Madame Blavatsky, the famous spook priest- 
ess of the theosophic epoch, was talking to him: suddenly she 
reached up into the air as if to catch a mosquito; she dis- 
closed as having been seized in flight a scrap of newspaper 
tissue paper—‘flimsy” they call it at the copy desks—looked 
at it casually and threw it into a waste basket. “Pardon,” 
she said, “it is a message from the master in the Gobi oasis” 
—and resumed the conversation. Over against this, let us set 
his first observation of Woodrow Wilson—‘‘a gentleman 
faultlessly attired in business tweeds” who one day sat opposite 
him in a Hudson tube train. The face which caught his at- 
tention was “brightly youthful and yet mature, clean-cut as 
the countenance of one of the young bloods who wear smart 
collars or college men’s toggery in the advertisements, rosy as a 
Pinturicchio angel and sparkling with animation and intelli- 
gence at its apogee.” 

There is a new picture of the far-famed war President; at 
the time he was still president of Princeton only. Mitchell 
saw him often afterwards—once at a Gridiron Club dinner in 
Washington, where he bore without a muscle quivering the 
moral torture of a comic song, sung at him by a counterfeit 
Bryan, with the refrain—“God bless you, Mr. President.” He 
adds—‘‘When it came to be the President’s turn to reply, I 
was charmed by the grace of his bearing and the felicity of his 
utterance.” He wondered, however, whether there was any 
definite thought in the speech—and kept on wondering for 
many more speeches “whether the phrases grew out of the ideas 
or the ideas out of the phrases.” 

An idea may be gained of the wide range of anecdotes from 
two examples. During a long stop in the course of Henry 
Villard’s “golden spike” excursion to celebrate the completion 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, our author walked far out 
on the prairie in West Dakota with Noah Brooks and General 
Boynton; they came on the bones of a long dead buffalo. Stoop- 
ing, Mr. Mitchell picked up among the débris the flint arrow 
head that had killed the great animal, long before ever the 
crack of a rifle had been heard in that far-off region. Truly 
a romantic thing to recall; but he remembered with equal 
zest a comic picture in a newspaper that contributed to his 
lasting store of mirth—a tipsy man, standing at his wife’s 
dressing table, mistakes her hairbrush for her hand-glass, and, 
looking at the bristly side, exclaims: “Gosh, I do need a shave!” 

It goes without saying that there is much about Charles A. 


Dana and William M. Laffun, the two great proprietor 
made the Sun admired and feared from the close of the 
War to the death of the latter in 1909. The leading pr: 
on which the paper was run, was that it was never nex 
to “come down to the level” of any lower desire or insti 
craving, in order to gain popularity or circulation. © 
contrary, it was held that if high food for their mir 
politics and business as well as in letters and art was ¢ 
to the people, they would appreciate the gift and responc 
general acceptance. It was certainly so in the palmy d 
the Sun. Its matter was chosen by experts and writte 
prepared by able and educated men. Above all things, ; 
standard of English was maintained, not only in its edi 
but in the news columns as well. And the newspaper 
pered. 

Much early hostility to the Sun under Dana was due 
merciless attacks upon the Grant administration, and thi 
eral corruption which prevailed at Washington. The “ 
of the Union” was sacrosanct to many enthusiasts of the 
war period, and to assail him and his party was equival 
leaving the ranks of patriotism and respectability. Mr. M 
has two things to say about this, which the fullness of 
confirms, and which today puts the matter as a phase of 
and newspaper policy in its proper light. He completely 
Dana of the vulgar charge that anger, because he wa 
made Collector of the Port of New York, inspired his at 
He shows that the conditions in Washington were a na 
calamity and a national disgrace. The Sun did a high | 
duty and an immense service in investigating and comp 
an extensive reform by the power of publicity. It was his 
of journalistic obligation that prompted Mr. Dana’s c 
and in the long run the opinions of the city and the cc 
at large saw the situation in this light. The disinterested 
spirit of the Sun and its editor ultimately won full recog 
—at least in so far as this episode was concerned. | 

The second point Mr. Mitchell establishes is that. 
never lost his high opinion or a certain regard for Grant 
no instance do I recall a word from Mr. Dana’s mouth | 
that implied any essential departure from the estimate h 
formed at Vicksburg, and afterward, of that soldier’s pe 
character—brave, honest, modest, lovable.” And much’ 
in the same tenor. 

It is quite impossible to give an adequate idea of the fi; 
tion or of the intrinsic value of this book in the space: 
review. There is not a wasted phrase or a dull word | 
Everyone reading it will feel he has formed a new and exi 
thought companionship. . 


James Luss 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


ures of the Passion of Our Lord, by Gabriel Miro. Trans- 
by C. J. Hogarth. New York: A. A. Knopf. $3.50. 


OM the Spanish, whose literature has of all national let- 
ers realized the story of the Passion most intensely, Mr. 
Hogarth has made an English version of distinguished 
4: so that the graphic pictures in the clear Castillian of 
el Miré lose little of their effect of life and holiness. 
the Figures of the Passion of Our Lord we read the Gos- 
ory decked with a beautiful interlineation of detail, histori- 
id picturesque; it is the soft accompaniment of a rare 
lated organist, whose music seems part and soul of the 
- at the altar. The chapter entitled The Head of the 
shold, illustrates this phase of the book. There are also 
interesting paragraphs on the Samaritans. “No brotherly 
2 for Samaria had the land of Judea. Had not Samaria 
cuted herself unto barbarous idols, and built herself a 
> on Mount Gerizim, and instituted in it a ritual akin 
aval of Jehovah, and sent into Antioch, saying—‘Come 
wrate my temple unto the Greek Zeus, seeing that my 
are Sidonians and desire not to have aught to do with 
, who is altogether strange unto them, both in race and 
itude?’ Nor did the True Believer respect either the testa- 
, or the marriage bond, or the charity, or the hospitality, or 
nenities, or the waters of the apostatized land. Only for 
if profit would he so much as admit the Samaritan within 
larice. And even then he did so only under the regula- 
of a rigid and merciless tariff. Wherefore Samaria’s resent- 
loccasionally overflowed in forms of retaliation, and when 
| lighted beacon-fires upon his hills to proclaim the neome- 
i entry of the Paschal season at the beginning of Nisan, Sa- 
‘similarly enflamed her heights, and by passing the word of 
‘om summit to summit induced certain devotees in Syria 
abylonia to believe that Jerusalem betimes had summoned 
ito the Festival of Unleavened Bread, so that eventually 
inhedrim of Jerusalem had to exchange its signals of fire 
joclamations by word of mouth. Similarly a Passover at- 
| by particularly vast numbers, because the past year had 
|, year of plenty, was marred by men of Samaria penetrat- 
to the Temple of God, defiling its courts with filth and 
‘a, impeding the celebration of the holy rites and turning 
ing into woe.” 


Vanished Arcadia, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. New 
| The Dial Press. $3.00. 


any fair-minded man, whatever his religious beliefs, 
Jappens to keep his heart clean of traditional bias and his 
ready to act as honestly as he pretends he can, the story 
‘Vanished Arcadia, as repeated by R. B. Cunninghame 
m, reveals one of the crowning crimes as base as any- 
jever perpetrated by the greed and crime of the human 
Mr. Graham is not a special defender of the Jesuits, their 
’s or their practices, but in this new edition of his best 
i he presents a series of extraordinary pictures, heroic, 
il, tragic and desolating to any soul with a trace of ideal- 
‘The vast conquests of the Jesuits, their incredible per- 
[nces in the ways of civilizing and organizing the Indian 
litions, their marvelous virtues, which even amid the vilest 
(asations were never questioned, the poverty and meekness 
lwhich they finally accepted exile, constitute one of the 
lt episodes in history of ancient or modern times. 
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I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. LAMB. 


“The morning paper, sir,” said Tittivillus, dutifully holding 
out the sheet to Dr. Angelicus, who had just come in, looking 
a trifle tired. 

“Avaunt, boy! I never want to see a newspaper again,” 
cried the Doctor, testily pushing past him. 

‘Why ?” anxiously asked Primus Criticus, who was busy at 
a table polishing off his latest review. “I hope all the reading 
public does not feel that way.” 

“If they are subject to nightmares, they do,” said the Doctor 
crossly, dropping into an easy chair. “Last night I got no rest 
in my sleep, and awoke this morning weary and haggard from 
my dreams.” 

“But why blame the newspapers?” 

“Harken, my friend. As you know, I am not, at best, too 
interested in the daily press. However, the Editor suggested 
to me not long ago that I really should make a conscientious 
attempt to keep abreast with the news by reading at least one 
paper a day. Feeling there was some slight justice in his criti- 
cism of me, I put all the morning papers aside for one week 
—waiting for a serene and patient mood in which to absorb 
what was in them. 

“Last evening after a very pleasant dinner, and alone in my 
library, I decided the hour had come. Virtuously intending to 
give them my closest attention, I attacked the pile of news- 
papers on my desk. But somehow there were so many of them 
that it seemed a night’s task to get through them all. I then 
fell merely to reading the headlines, which I am told is all that 
many of our best-informed people do. I must admit it was with 
something of a confused mind that I at length sought my 
couch.” 

“And dreams ensued? Why blame the newspapers? Perhaps 
it was that pleasant dinner,” said Primus Criticus. 

“Dreams?” growled Dr. Angelicus. “Nothing so pleasant. 
Nightmares—actual, vivid, terrible nightmares.” 


® ® ® 


“T seemed,” continued the Doctor, with a frightened look in 
his eyes, “to be tied hand and foot on the floor. Above me 
stretched a giant newspaper, and little devils ran about me prod- 
ding me with pitchforks and telling me to scream the headlines 
aloud. There were big headlines with explanatory ‘subheads’ 
underneath them. And with every prod of a pitchfork, I 
cried one set aloud. But as fast as I read them, they would 
disappear from the page, and new ones take their place, so 
that I knew somehow that I would never finish reading that 
paper and that the devils would never cease prodding me.” 

“Tt is alleged that dreams forecast the future,” said Primus 
Criticus reflectively. 

The Doctor started nervously, and wiped his brow with his 
handkerchief. 

“But tell me what some of the headlines were,” 
Primus Criticus kindly. 


® a a 
“As I remember them, they read something like this,” 
plied Angelicus— 
“PATTERSON ELECTS DELEGATE FOR TRIP 
Zoo’s New Baby Hippo Doing Nicely 


DIVORCE CASES INCREASING 
A Cross-Word Puzzle a Day 


continued 
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CThe Calvert Associates’ 

Third Annual Celebration 
of the 

Founding of Maryland 


It is the purpose of The Calvert Asso- 
ciates to draw public attention to the prin- § 
ciples of religious liberty established by : 
George Calvert, by musical, dramatic, or § 
literary exercises appropriate to the ob- 
jects of this organization. This year be- § 
ing the fourth centennial of the birth of 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, the real § 
founder of the polyphonic school, 


The Palestrina 
Choir 


of ninety mixed voices 


will give a programme illustrating the de- § 
velopment of choral music from the earli- | 
est period to the present day. 


NICOLA A. MONTANI, Conductor 
MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE, | 
Organ Soloist 


at 


TOWN HALL 


Sunday, April 19, at 3.30 p.m. 


Tickets will be on sale Tuesday, March : 
24, at the offices of THE COMMONWEAL, 
Suite 1950, Grand Central Terminal. 


SCALE OF PRICES 


Orchestta wert sitcbels ci 2k Wome $ 2.50 § 
Balcony, First five rows......... 2.00 § 
Balcony ;Balancesias Jo. ee 1.50 dij 
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|The Calvert Associates | 
Grand Central Terminal : 


New York City 


read the newspapers.” 


copy of Saint Nicholas from the magazine table. 


HYLAN RETURNS TO NEW YORK 
Earthquake Shakes City for Four Minutes 


THROWS BABY IN RIVER 
He Was a Great Pitcher, Says Father 


WEDS FOR THIRD TIME 
Finds City Full of Perils 


SENATORS LEAVE WASHINGTON 
Odd Plants Arrive at Flower Show 


$1,000 COVER CHARGE FOR DINNER 
Millionaire Stops Eating Pie 


TEN BREWERIES PADLOCKED 
Navy Needs Teapot 


PROFANITY LEADS TO EARLY DEATH 
Brothers in Sport to Bury Golfer 


SMUGGLING OF RUM ON THE INCREAS) 


Seven Firemen Sleep During Blaze 


NOTED AUTHOR BREAKS TROTH 
Drops Girl Three Stories 


NEW SUBWAY PROJECT OFFERED 
Mad Terrier Bites Ten 


TRAMP REFORMS AND TAKES JOB 
Scalded in Hotel Bath 


COUNTESS DECLARES HER LOVE 
Opera Tenor Falls 30 Feet From Stage 


SELF-STYLED PRINCE DISAPPEARS 
New Aoudad Comes to Zoo , 


SALOME SUNG TO CROWDED HOUSE 
Noted Artist’s Head Rejected ) 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
Girl Student Longs for Jail i 


MAIDENS OF TODAY FEARLESS 
Girl to Wed Ex-Convict 


URGE REST FOR FIGHTING ASSEMBLYMé 
Giza Tomb Reveals Rare Beauty | 


NOTED HORSE WINS HANDICAP 
Gives Beauty Secrets on One Hundredth Birthday 


POLICEMAN VIEWS FUTURIST PICTURE 
Bites Explosive and Dies.” 


| 
| 


& ® ze 


“No more,” cried Primus Criticus. “I see that you } 


“To what end?” asked Angelicus sadly, as he picked | 
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» and am still with thee, alleluia: thou hast laid thy 
in me, alleluia: thy knowledge is become wonderful, 
illeluia, alleluia. 


) CHRIST died nineteen hundred years ago, 
td by His hands and feet to a cross, His body 
whips and drained of its blood through a lance 
n its side. The corpse was entombed. Sol- 
arded it. The handful of men and women, 
workers and fishers, who had followed Him, 
persed or in hiding. The world power of the 
‘Empire, placating the local sentiment of the 
hurch and nation, had completely wiped out a 
:nace to the established order. A poor car- 
fa subject people who had set up a preposter- 
to be the Founder of a new Kingdom, to in- 
ie all men of all races of all the world, had 
dis dream in the death of a criminal. The 
‘failure of history was consummated. 

/was not so! Jesus Christ was not only a car- 
rom Galilee, driven forth from His bench by a 
) shatter Himself upon the iron and granite of 
mee Christ was God. He arose from 
ib. Out of the deeps of death, He returned 
vith life for all who will to live that life. 

ls great triumph death and life 

iher met in wondrous strife, 

*rince of Life, once dead, doth reign.” 


There is a life in our world that is not subject to 
death nor any force that is of death. It is treason 
against this Kingdom of Life, at least on the part of 
those who are its subjects, ever to doubt that the full 
and complete triumph of its King will be achieved. 
Even when we look about this world today, it still is 
treason for the children of the Kingdom of Life to 
doubt or to fear. 

Yet what a vision of dread does this look upon our 
world reveal! The waves of the great war receding 
left the earth drenched in blood and tears; left na- 
tions devastated and races decimated; widows and or- 
phans, and cripples, and madmen, and despairing 
poverty-striken victims crouch or crawl amid the ruins. 
And still the nations arm against the continuance of the 
fratricidal slaughtering. Tyrants stride among people 
too enfeebled to remember that they once were men. 
Dives, multiplying his descendants although he him- 
self is in hell, laughs to see gold-worshippers coining 
wealth out of the wreck of the world. To a frenzy cf 
drums, brasses and reeds, the dancing, born of devil- 
worshiping Negroes, sweeps its foul epidemic through 
cities once civilized. Rulers of enslaved millions an- 
nounce that God is dead! 

Yet God lives because God is Life—the true life 
which is Christ. Easter comes. This is the day that 
the Lord hath made; let us be glad and rejoice therein. 
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Before He went to death and after He arose again, 
Christ set up His Church among men forever. That 
Church is Himself. "Those incorporated in it are mem- 
bers not only of an organized society, but are units 
of a living body. That body cannot die. No part of 
that body can suffer death. The Catholic Church lives 
by a life that is not the life of its individual members, 
which is not merely the progressive force of a tradition 
renewed from time to time by human energy—its life 
is supernatural and eternal and all who partake of it 
share the force that transforms everything that it 
affects into that life which is immortal. 

There is a writer who has written a book “in the 
hope that the reader may succeed where I have failed 
and may find some satisfactory explanation for the 
fact that a Church, committed to beliefs which seem 
untenable, still continues to win converts from men not 
inferior in genius and in acuteness of thought to the 
heretics who remain outside her fold.” This writer 
might have broadened his question and asked why, not 
only men of genius and high intellectual ability accept 
this Church, but why men of all sorts and conditions, 
rich or poor, of all races, of all degrees, accept it. 

To his question one reader of his book has replied, 
in the pages of Studies, the Irish Quarterly Review, 
in such an able fashion that The Commonweal humbly 
and thankfully makes the reply its own, in the hope 
that at this Eastertide those who are Catholics, and 
those who are not but who wish to know why the Cath- 
olic Church stands today, as through the ages since the 
first Easter it has stood, as the light and the hope of 
all the world, may find their hope renewed. 

“We see in the world today an organization that is 
roughly one thousand nine hundred years old. It has 
been from the outset governed by an unbroken suc- 
cession of old men who ruled with absolute authority, 
but were never at any time in a position to maintain 
that authority by force of arms. These old men and 
a number of other elderly persons scattered through- 
out the world have taught a body of doctrines and a 
code of morals of which they claimed to be the authori- 
tative exponents. Most of these doctrines are of a 
highly supernatural character, being outside the do- 
main of the physical sciences and beyond the ken of 
experience, believable only when vouched for by in- 
disputable authority. Yet they have been accepted and 
lived by countless millions from age to age. From its 
earliest days this organization has been assailed by an 
interrupted series of critics and accusers, within and 
without. In the last three hundred years in particular 
every conceivable charge has been leveled against it 
and its rulers, its doctrines and its moral code. The 
libraries of the world are filled with books that refute 
its doctrines . . . Yet it numbers today some three 
hundred million members. This membership is (un- 
like Brahmanism and Judaism) confined to no race; 
unlike Fetichism, it is not the product of a lower 
stage of civilization; unlike Islamism, its proselytes 


are not drawn from inferior races; unlik 
various forms of non-Catholic Christianity, it 
merely local and national. It is not confined | 
lower and unlettered orders; for it staffs and 
tains universities in most of the civilized countrie 
learning has always flourished within its pale, } 
it a religion of aristocracy; for no religion is 
popular. In a word, this organization is world 
And it is everywhere the same, teaching the 
things in Tahiti or Pekin as in Georgetown Uniy 
or Maynooth College.” 

Mr. Lunn, the writer who asks the question to 
the reviewer in Studies makes such a thought-p: 
ing reply, refers to “the heretics who remain ¢ 
her fold,” as if all are necessarily heretics—t 
wilful deniers of truth—who do not accept her « 
But as Father Bourgeois recently said at a conf 
at Louvain University, speaking of the splendid 
performed by many Protestant missionaries in | 

‘In the first place, the Protestants of Englar 
America are scarcely any longer heretics in the 
sense of the word—i.e., souls in formal reyolt a 
the authority of the Church. They belong 1 
church of their country, and they believe he 
(but alas! wrongly) that their church is C 
church. Of course, such a church receives bu 
of the abundant stream of graces received in the 
olic Church, and the effect is seen in the less f 
return obtained from Protestant effort. But g 
that the church is a branch cut off, the fact r 
that very many splendid souls in England and A 
are Protestant simply because the possibility of 
anything else has never entered their minds. Fri 
ly their baptism is perfectly valid, and consec 
they have the right to the fruits of Baptism. 
anyone believe that our Lord refuses them His 
or a share in His apostolic spirit? If then thes 
sacrifice themselves for Him, to whom does thi 
of their sacrifice belong? To heresy and the sf 
revolt? By no means. It is not the spirit of 
unknown to these honest souls, which sends then 
to preach the Gospel in distant lands. It is the | 
Jesus; and the love of Jesus is not specifically . 
tant: it is Christian.” | 

And if there are Protestants not wilfully + 
the light of the Church, so also are there ma 
following Christianity in any conscious mafni 
yet are sincerely seeking truth and enlightenm¢ 
a way that will bring the rule of love to all the 

To all such, and to all others as well wh 
Christ even more than those upon whom som) 
of His light now falls, we wish the joys and th 
of Easter, praying, as through the world many! 
pray, in the words of the Easter Mass :— | 


Receive, O Lord, we beseech thee, the prayers and f 
of thy people; and grant that what we have begun 
Paschal mysteries may by thy power avail us as @ 
remedy unto everlasting life. . 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


\Y be remembered that some weeks ago The 
wmonweal called attention to certain highly 
itatements made by Mr. E. V. Lucas, the Eng- 
yist, in The Ladies’ Home Journal, concerning 
: dogma and Catholic belief. We expressed 
ion that Mr. Lucas was guiltless of any wilful 
1 to misstate Catholic belief, and that the 
xf The Ladies’ Home Journal shared with the 
of the offensive article the blame simply of 
in publishing statements concerning religion 
wiously had not been subjected to the slightest 
ition. We are glad to observe that in the 
issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal, there is 
tial expression of regret for the publication of 
neous statements, sentiments with which Mr. 
isociates himself. We consider it only proper 
it what The Ladies’ Home Journal has to say 
ubject :— 


rarticle on Murillo’s painting of the Im- 
: Conception, published in the December issue 
adies’ Home Journal, Mr. E. V. Lucas stated 
isly that the Spanish section of the Church of 
tt its seal on the vision of a nun by teaching 
Be of the Immaculate Conception, understand- 
py that the Virgin was not born, but ‘created 
ously in the air,’ ready to descend to earth, 
the Church ‘having added this article to its 
sisted on having it depicted as Murillo has 
Ve regret that these erroneous statements ap- 
our pages. What Mr. Lucas should have 
as that the Murillo painting conveyed to him 


the impression of immortality. Father Herbert Thur- 
ston, S.J., one of the resident clergy at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, London, and 
one of the great Jesuit scholars of England, writes the 
following comment on Mr. Lucas’s error—‘At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the Spanish 
Church, seconded by the crown and the court, were in- 
sistent in trying to bring about a formal definition of 
the Immaculate Conception as a dogma of faith. To 
this end urgent representations were made to the Holy 
See, and throughout the peninsula the acceptance of 
the teaching that Mary, the Mother of the Savior, was 
exempt from the stain of original sin became a sort 
of criterion of orthodoxy. As an indication of the 
hold the subject had on men’s minds it may be noted 
that the common Spanish name Concha is only a dimi- 
nutive of Concepcion. So far as regards the pictorial 
representation of this prerogative, it is possible that 
Murillo was influenced by a vision attributed to the 
saintly Portuguese virgin, Beatrix da Silva, who had 
founded about 1484 an order of nuns, the ‘Concep- 
cionistas,’ under this special invocation. She had seen 
the Madonna as a girl of thirteen or so, floating in 
space in a robe of blue and white, with the moon at 
her draped feet and above her head the stars, and 
cherubim all about her. But before Murillo, Italian 
painters like Louis Carracci, Guido Reni and the 
Spaniard Ribera had adopted a very similar method 
of idealizing the ‘All-Pure’ Virgin as she existed in 
the mind of God before her life on earth. The mys- 
tics of the middle-ages had always identified the Ma- 
donna with the ‘woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet’ as described in the Book of 
Revelations. May I add that I quite understand that 
what Mr. Lucas has written was written in all good 
faith and without any idea of exploiting anti-Catholic 
prejudice?’—Mr. Lucas himself wishes to lay em- 
phasis on Father Thurston’s last sentence. His in- 
formation came from a source which he believed to 
be sound. Nothing could be farther from his mind 
than the wish to cause distress to any of his readers.” 


ISABOR tinions for college professors are once again 
advocated. This time, it is Mr. Roger Baldwin of 
the Civil Liberties Union who urges the remedy for 
what he calls intolerance and obstruction to free 
thought in American colleges and universities. The 
professors show slight tendency to accept the program. 
Perhaps their observation of the labor unions as re- 
spects freedom of opinion may not be encouraging to 
them. It really seems as if there were little for them 
to gain by combination, especially as they would dis- 
agree extensively among themselves. And the spec- 
tacle of men supposed to be devoted to intellectual 
ideals, engaged in the squalidities of mass bargaining 
is not very inspiring. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
fessors generally have all the liberty that is good for 
them or their following. When a man is really big 
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and has original thought, well matured and salutary in 
purport, to advance, we never hear of any great op- 
position or restraint imposed upon him. The cases of 
dispute almost invariably involve forms of originality 
which leave the general public cold or hostile or even 
amused. After all, as between a college and its pro- 
fessors, the whole is apt to be more important than 
its constituent part. The professor always has the 
sacred right to go elsewhere if he cannot gratify his 
soul by teaching what his university believes in. It is 
rather a contradiction in ideas of liberty, if the organ- 
ization, on the contrary, must always lend its counten- 
ance to what it does not believe in. 


Dr. ALEXIS CARREL says the only hope for man- 
kind is in research. By this he seems to mean that as 
science has eliminated in a great degree all the easy 
ways of dying, such as the germ diseases provided, men 
are now obliged to shuffle off this mortal coil by the 
agency of cancer, lingering kidney disease, or brain 
affections, withal not attaining any great age, as a rule. 
His idea is that pure physiological research is now in 
order for the discovering of means of averting the 
new-fashioned lethal maladies. In a word, Dr. Carrel 
emphasizes what has been noted already—that science 
has increased, not the length of human life, but its 
average. Just how much can be done in staving off the 
diseases of senility remains to be seen, but it is quite 
certain that no matter how much research may ac- 
complish, there will always be a limit to the prolonga- 
tion of life. It may be that men will reach eighty, 
or a hundred or more; but for every birth there is 
sure to be a death, sooner or later. “The somewhat im- 
portant question suggested by Dr. Carrel’s idea 1s, 
therefore, whether death can be made any more wel- 
come or any more endurable, physically or physiolog- 
ically, by the new research which he now contemplates. 
At any rate, let nobody be misled by his speculations 
on the future of medicine. Death is the inevitable end 
that everyone has to reckon with after the researchers 
have done their best or their worst. Only, it is not 
the end. Nietzsche’s Zarathustra heard in the clock 
of time the word it tries to say—‘‘Eternity.”’ 


ALL the Babbitts are not found in America—indeed, 
there is more than a suspicion that the first of a long 
line called himself Homais and dwelt at Yonville, in 
France—France, to which the pie-poisoned intellect- 
ual betakes himself when the aridity of the American 
scene has created an intolerable thirst for a softer 
civilization and beverages of higher alcoholic content. 
A descendant in the direct line of Flaubert’s deathless 
pharmacist would seem to be Deputy Raffin-Dugens, 
of the Communist party, who, the other day, and as a 
counterblast to Deputy Gaillard’s refusal to be sworn 
except on a crucifix, brought a hammer and sickle, as 
emblems of his political faith, into court, and de- 
manded to be deposed thereon. 


THE imbecility and vulgarity of M. Dugens’s 
ure comes like an echo from the revolutionary tr 
of 1794. The very belief that his foolish feat 
answer to the protest from the opposing camp p 
his mental make-up. You may like or dislik 
cross. That is a matter of sentiment. But that 
stood for centuries an accepted symbol of co 
self-sacrifice and security is a matter of fact. T 
was to be seen in all French courts till torn fro 
walls twenty-five years ago, is matter of hi 
The picture of the crucifixion that once hung 
French seats of justice was essentially “in its { 
place.”” It reminded judges that the greatest tr 
which history keeps record ended in an unjus 
tence. It reminded the trembling culprit that th 
fruit of the Redemption by Blood was a crucified 
The cult of the cross is not even an exclusively 
olic possession. The Scandinavian sailor still c 
his breast when lightning runs into the sea ne 
skiff. The attempt to substitute for this hallowe 
universal emblem whatever happen to be the to 
a deponent’s craft, opens up a lively prospect of 
to come. The mason may refuse to be sworn 
anything save his hod, the plumber demand cen 
and soldering iron. The journalist, one suppose 
hale his trusty Corona into court; the fisherman 
at this point imagination halts. Can anyone in 
a fisherman telling the truth, even with a cor 
equipment of rod, line, hook and sinker und 
hand? 


NANCY, VISCOUNTESS ASTOR, the Am 
peeress whose self-imposed mission is to dehydra 
British working classes, is not to be congratulatec 
the dates she chosed in writing to the London Tir 
enforce the lesson of national demoralization th 
alcohol. ‘‘In 1918, when the consumption of a 
was low,” she notes, “666 persons were pro 
against for attempting suicide In 1920, 
—or more than twice as many.” Assaults “o 
stables” or otherwise, are made to tell the sam 
To Lady Astor it is probably a mere coincident 
in 1918, over 4,000,000 Britons, including a 
proportion of the habitually thirstier categories 
either in the trenches or in uniform and prepat 
return home. Assaults and misdemeanors com 
by this large and spirited class would naturally bi 
with by military tribunals and consequently not 
swell the figures which the member for Ply 
quotes so aptly. | 


SUICIDES are rather a different matter. Bu 
at least conceivable that the temptations to liv 
while longer and taste the felicities promised } 
Lloyd George, in ‘‘a land made fit for heroes” 
in,” was strong, even for the most depressed. 
that drinking habits are increasing in Englan 
not, unhappily, depend upon Lady Astor’s ac 
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2 impression brought home by one traveler after 
-who returns to America. But that these ‘sign. 
if demoralization” point to any real decay of 
fibre in the English poor, or are anything save 
s always attendant on poverty and hopelessness, 
d be difficult to prove. In any case, it hardly 
the lot of the class into which Lady Astor has 
1, and which, in the recent words of the heir to 
one, “cannot possibly squeeze into my schedule 
- race, hunt, dance or anything else,” to blame 
yorer brother when he, too, reaches for pleasure 
nly cheap and accessible form. Certain ‘“‘sign- 
»f demoralization,”’ higher and more scarlet 
ything Lady Astor offers, are appearing in the 
3 of the American press just now and seem to 
that, if degradation is really at work in Eng- 
is working downward, rather than upward. 


T the pilgrim on the highroad of beauty suffers 
—hunger for the Perfection so far beyond all 
us human attempt—is a fact to which many 
aave borne witness, from Cézanne to Gauguin, 
shlegel to Hermann Bahr. “Should the fingers 
in touch your spirit, they will urge you on to 
use of Peace,”’ someone has said—so truly that 
jot astonished with what the French biographer 
mora Duse tells us concerning the spiritual 
f her final years. Her soul was the scene of a 
¢ conflict more stirring than any she inter- 
superbly on the stage. The faith she had 
over rather carelessly during youth, commenced 
and pulse within her aged, tired breast like a 
2n source of life. ‘It cannot be doubted that 
yd very near the goal towards which her steps 
urned,” says M. Schneider. “I recall a little 
prayers by Saint Thomas Aquinas, in a French 
; she had underscored three times the words— 
unto me, O Lord, a mind that can understand 
The humility of that petition was something 
ch her spirit yearned, even as it yearned for 
Having followed her along the bleak road of 
r years, I do not feel surer of anything than 
+ belonged to the splendid company of those 
‘ain truth, and calm their souls by sufferings 
\ body and in heart.” 
| 


‘A HAIR OF THE DOG 


SIONARY spirit in the Protestant Free 
hurches has not greatly changed since the day 
or Mr. Weller resented the collection of funds 
ont in supplying “moral pocket handkerchiefs,” 
fee heathen who were to be their beneficiaries 
t know how to use them when they got them. 
't just presented to the Congress on Christian 
‘South America, and prepared by Dr. Charles 
den, of Chicago, and of “‘the Methodist- 
al Church in Chile,’’* shows in what mediocre 


results the Protestant missionary bodies will find mat- 
ter for self-congratulation so long as they have been 
achieved at the expense of the ancient Church. As a 
result of twenty years of effort and expenditure, the 
total number of ‘‘Protestant churches in all republics” 
—in other words, in the whole of South America— 
has increased from 30,000 to 122,000; while the num- 
ber of “nationals” enrolled as “evangelical pastors 
and teachers” has grown from 750 to 2105: 

The exiguity of the figures, is of course, the best 
comment upon Dr. Braden’s report. The New York 
press, in giving it a double column head in display 
type, shows clearly enough that what “features” the 
story and gives it news interest, is the very incongruity 
of such a thing as Methodist-Episcopal effort at all in 
South America. The initial success obtained by any 
movement can always be presented impressively and 
the figures given probably represent no more than the 
minimum that might be expected of any missionary 
undertaking backed by large funds, energetic workers 
and the prestige of the American name. Actual 
volume, not proportional increase, is the test, if ma- 
terial test be admitted, of apostolate. Twice one js 
an increase of 100 percent. But for practical pur- 
poses it remains two, and two only. 

The inwardness of this report from Montevideo 
lies, not so much in the figures given as in the con- 
clusions drawn. They are presented, this time, in 
somewhat unfamiliar shape. The old, old story of 
Rome and its corrupt priesthood, of a benighted popu- 
lace eager to hear the gospel message in its pure 
evangelical form, is felt to be out of date, if not dis- 
credited. The call for “increased work and scope” of 
the Protestant bodies in South America now comes in 
a guise more inspiring to modern zeal. “A growing 
spirit of materialism and a tendency to throw over- 
board anything that savors of religion,” Dr. Braden 
sees throughout the southern continent. “The southern 
republics,” he notes, “are entering upon a period of 
intensive commercial development, which is . . 
shifting the emphasis away from the cultural, religious 
evaluation of life to one that is strongly materialistic.” 
The change, he admits, is largely due to the large 
number of representatives “from Europe and North 
America interested in the material profit,” who have 
gone into South America to show forth by their works 
and example the faith of the dollar that is in them. 
Nevertheless, the present strikes him as an opportune 
time to remove the impression in Spanish America that 
“the church is a capitalistic organization, dominated 
by capitalistic interests,” and it is the churches under 
whose rule such a conception has gained ground who 
should undertake the work of reparation. 

The retort that a demonstration might be attempted 
nearer home and under conditions which would bring 
it more forcibly to the world’s attention, is so obvious 
that it is hardly worth making. It is more enlighten- 
ing to take note once more of a misconception, which 
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has never ceased to obsess the Nordic-Protestant mind, 
from the days when Mazzini and Garibaldi were 
Free-Church heroes; namely, that revolt against Cath- 
olic discipline in Latin countries implies any love for 
Protestantism or any impression that it may have a 
more palatable message to offer. Everyone who has 
lived in Latin countries knows the type of intellectual 
whose fermenting intelligence is only too ready to 
“throw overboard anything that savors of religion.” 
In the past century, which was a century of idealism, 
even though of a perverted sort, he gravitated na- 
turally to the ranks of Freemasonry, the Carbonari 
and revolution generally. Today, when belief in 
democratic solutions of the world’s ills is in suspended 
animation, exactly the same type of mind finds release 
in a ruthless materialism, a worship of mechanical 
proficiency and a bigoted and cynical insistence that 
mercantile prosperity is the only measure of national 
or personal greatness. His is the spirit that, with 
Marinetti and his ‘futurists,’ would tear down 
churches and palaces, erect factories and smelting- 
mills on their site, and free Italy from the reproach 
of being the “‘aesthetic peep-show of the world.” 

There is no doubt that this sentiment, which is at- 
taining a rank growth among the Latin peoples, and 
which, there is no reason to question, extends to South 
America, is associated with a considerable respect for 
the Protestant churches. But no one who has spoken 
to intelligent Spaniards or Italians of the ‘‘new 
school,” will believe for a moment that the new regard 
has its roots in any grounds of dogma or doctrine. It 
is an adventitious affair, partly due to the fact that the 
two strongest and richest countries in the world are 
prevailingly Protestant in religion, and partly to a 
historic perception that the Reformation, in shaking 
off the restraints which Catholicism imposed on human 
acquisitiveness, laid the foundation of their com- 
mercial and industrial greatness. It is part and parcel 
of the very spirit which Dr. Braden, with honest in- 
dignation, deplores in his message. But to argue that 
Protestantism, which has worked the damage, is pre- 
destined to cure it, is very like prescribing a hair of 
the dog for the bitten patient. 


THE UNITED STATES AND PERU 
ieee may finally accept President Coolidge’s 


award in the Tacna-Arica controversy with Chile— 
or she may not. Hier action in either case is really the 
least important aspect of the affair. Nor is the issue 
itself between Chile and Peru of supreme world im- 
portance, beyond the natural desire to see justice done. 
But the position in which the United States is placed is 
of very great moment, not alone to ourselves, but to 
every country with which we have dealings. It spot- 
lights the central defect of our whole relationship to 
Latin America and the primary weakness of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as a constructive idea. 


Our position at present in unembellished lar 
is this—we have notified the other nations of the 
that they are not to interfere in Latin-Americ 
fairs, that our fiat is paramount in this hemi 
(Secretary Olney tacked this postscript to the 
Doctrine )—we have invented the doctrine of “f; 
bayonets” as a background for our diplomatic 
gestions’ to Latin America; we have created ou 
trustees of both Ameria continents. Add ¢ 
general position the specific fact that President 
idge is the arbitrator in a long standing dispute a 
real importance to the two countries involved 
and we have a picture of unending future disco 
tween ourselves and the nations upon whose ft 
acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine depends ina 
measure the peace of this hemisphere and our abi 
be of disinterested service to the future comn 
and economic disputes of the world. For it is 
remember that many of those disputes will cen 
Latin America as one of the commercially undey 
centres of this crowded globe. 

In the early days of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the intention of our wiser statesmen, particularly 
roe himself, and John Quincy Adams, to make th 
trine a Pan-American declaration, and, by impli 
to make the settlement of inter-American disp 
matter of common interest to all the American - 
lics. ‘That was a sound idea. It met defeat | 
hands of a dilatory and semi-hostile Senate, i1 
with the idea that any such association of Am 
nations would violate Washington’s principle o 
entangling alliances.” Which proves, if you wil 
the perspicacity of the Senate has not changed g 
in a hundred years, and also that once a sound i 
buried beneath Senate oratory, it becomes very 
to resurrect. | 

Instead of adopting this idea of cooperative 
agement of purely American affairs, we have ( 
more and more toward an autocracy of the I 
States, modified on the one hand by our good 
tions and fortified on the other by our physical | 
to enforce our will. It is a diplomatic despotism’ 
and simple, and only slightly the better for b 
supposedly benevolent one. Asserting loudly wil 
mouths the glories and benefits of democrati( 
ciples, we have maintained with our arms thi 
ciples of imperialism. That our methods ha 
been effectively challenged to date is a credit 
financial and military resources, but hardly a cr! 
our clear thinking, our sincerity or our singlet} 
purpose. | 

It is not what Peru may do today that shou 
cern us so much, as what future Perus and |} 
Chiles may do in future controversies. The ti 
come to help create a permanent Pan-Anl 
tribunal whose decrees will have the sanction 
prestige and power, but whose decisions will cai) 
still higher moral sanction of codperative acti( 
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ed judgment. Otherwise we shall perpetually 
urselves in the position of apparently favoring 
tin-American country against another. Charges 
, raised inevitably that our decisions are influ- 
by the commercial interest we have at stake in 
yored country—that we have large mining con- 
s we do not wish to imperil, or large loans we 
rotect, or future favors we wish to obtain. The 
against dollar diplomacy will become more in- 
and more damaging to our prestige everywhere. 
matters now stand we are in the historically 
plight of the man who attempts to settle his 
or’s domestic quarrels. This is not a responsi- 
ve should shirk on its own account. But it hap- 
9 be one we have gratuitously assumed, and 
our earlier and wiser statesmen wished us to 
It is in essence and practice the very worst kind 
inglement with foreign nations, because it en- 
our judgment with their private destinies. It 
quire executive courage to recommend a funda- 
change in our Latin-American policy, but we 
that President Coolidge has precisely that kind 
rage. If we get out of Tacna-Arica without 
¥ a permanent centre of hostility in Latin Amer- 
shall be undeservedly lucky. But there is no 
for finding ourselves again in the same position. 
ne to be radical—by going to the roots of what 
ted to do a hundred years ago. 


PALESTRINA—1525-1925 


. fourth centenary of the birth of Palestrina 
s his name still bright in the golden sunsets of 
‘oudly emblazoned on his tomb in Saint Peter’s 
e—the Princeps Musice—the father and sove- 
‘the musical annals of the Church. 
name of this son of the humble Sante Pierluigi 
ymbol of a great epoch, when Rome was the 
the civilized world and music throughout all 
was, in its highest manifestations, as Saldoni 
l, a purely ecclesiastical art. It was the period 
opes and councils undertook to reform abuses 
shoirs and organ-lofts; when the universities 
of all their students a course in “speculative 
when powerful princes and cardinals disputed 
Possession of a famous organist and choir- 
and Popes competed with emperors and kings 
nizing the splendid folio publications of their 


1¢ domes and porticos of the Eternal City 
le triumphs of Bramante and Palladio; sculp- 
sat its apogee in Michelangelo, painting was 
‘in a Leonardo and a Raphael: archeology, 
‘and experimental science were all glittering 
“new light of the golden age of the Universal 


distant Spain the Borgias brought their Iber- 
ises and, wrapped in his Castillian cloak, Don 


| 
| 


Thome de Victoria passed on his famous way in 
Rome: the Medici brought their musicians as well as 
their painters and sculptors from Florence; France and 
the Low Countries competed in this amphitheatre of 
world culture, disputing for the prizes of the tourney 
under the eyes of the Vicar of Christ Himself. 

‘Palestrina was a colossal genius,’ declares Mon- 
signor Patrick F. O’Hare. ‘He was the great master 
of the angelic art. He placed the music of the Church 
at such a sublime height that no musician or composer, 
at least to the advent of the instrumental polyphonic 
music of Bach and Beethoven, even approached him, 
much less equalled him. The standard of polyphonic 
music and of the chant which he created inspired their 
pens and stimulated others of lesser note to compose 
works becoming the house of prayer, increasing de- 
votion, aiding the priest and the people in a holy com- 
munion of sentiment to reach the throne of God.” 

It was from Hucbald, the humble Flemish Benedic- 
tine born about the year 840, that the present-day sys- 
tem of musical counterpoint first came into being, al- 
though it is said that the music of the churches rapidly 
lost all sense of what we call the proprieties and the 
relations it should have borne to the service it was sup- 
posed to illustrate. We must not forget that our sense 
of such proprieties is a rather modern development. 
The older generations saw nothing incongruous in 
Cyrus in a French peruke or in Macbeth and Julius 
Caesar arrayed in Teutonic lambrequins. Words and 
snatches of old songs were shaken together in extra- 
ordinary confusion, so that they no longer expressed 
any one idea, but took on a character worldly, sensu- 
ous, lacking in beauty and the dignity appropriate to 
the solemnity and directness of Catholic worship. 
When a famous churchman came forth to declare that 
the ecclesiastical music of his day was unfit to be offered 
to God and that nothing but complete ignorance could 
excuse its participants from grievous sin, the time of 
papal reform was already at hand. 

Palestrina had been called to Rome from his native 
town, whence he takes his universal name, in the year 
1551, and was entrusted with the direction of the boy- 
choir of the church of Saint Peter’s. In 1554 the pub- 
lication of a volume of Masses gained promotion for 
him to a place in the papal choir, in spite of the ex- 
clusion from that corps of all married men. This favor 
of Pope Julius (1549-1555) was extended by Pope 
Marcellus, whose reign lasted for only twenty-one 
days, and with the election of the rigid disciplinarian, 
Paul IV, Palestrina found himself dismissed from the 
choir as an intruding layman. Shortly afterwards he 
became maestro di cappella of San Giovanni Laterano 
and here produced his series of Lamentations, Mag- 
nificats and the Improperia that have made his name 
immortal. 

Between 1561 and 1571 he held the post of 
choir-master in Santa Maria Maggiore, the most 
brilliant epoch in his life. Palestrina has the unique 
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glory of having had his music declared the official 
model for the reforms ordered by the commission of 
the Council of Trent to put into effect the decree: 
“Tet the bishops take care to exclude from the churches 
all musical compositions, whether for organ or for 
voice, in which anything lascivious or impure is 
mingled, so that the house of God may truly appear 
and be called the house of prayer.’’ Pursuant to this 
decree Pope Pius IV appointed a commission of eight 
cardinals, one of whom was the famous Saint Charles 
Borromeo, who invited Palestrina to compose some 
Masses to be judged by the commission. Among the 
three Masses he submitted, composed in the tonalities 
of the Gregorian chant, was the renowned Missa Pa- 
pe Marcelli, the masterpiece of all his works, the 
musical gem of all ecclesiastical chant. It was first 
rendered during a solemn Mass in the Sistine Chapel, 
celebrated by Cardinal Borromeo in the presence of 
his uncle, Pius IV, on June 17, 1565, and the commis- 
sion declared it to be, “‘the vindication of the cause of 
true church music: first, because it contained no pro- 
fane or lascivious airs or imitations thereof; second, 
because it excluded all unliturgical accessories in the 
text: third, because the sacred words were perfectly 
intelligible.’ From that time to the present day no 
other music save the Plain Chant and the Masses of 
Palestrina have ever been heard in the papal chapel, 
and whenever the Pope officiates or presides at any 
solemnity elsewhere, his own choir accompanies him 
and sings only the music of Palestrina. 

In spite of this marvelous genius and the exquisite 
beauty of his compositions, the patronage of the 
Church, its Popes and cardinals, the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of his oratorios by Saint Philip Neri for the 
recitals that he organized, church music failed to sus- 
tain the high place given to it by the culture, taste and 
piety of the great men of the Italian renaissance. The 
artificialities in letters and the arts that came over the 
world at the beginning of the eighteenth century car- 
ried the music school of Venice and the masters of the 
Spanish organ to dangerous experiments in suggestive- 
ness and dramatical compositions, which, with the de- 
fective sense of the historical and the appropriate that 
then prevailed, resulted in the strange but inappropri- 
ate church compositions of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. Mozart regretted all his achievements in the 
face of the Gregorian preface. Luther himself states 
“we have adopted the beautiful music employed under 
Popery on vigils, dead masses and funerals. The song 
and the notes are very valuable and it were a shame 
should they be lost.’ Beethoven declared: ‘To com- 
pose true church music we must consult the old chants 
of the monasteries.” Bishop Dunne of Peoria, in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, states that “in many of Haydn’s 
Masses the prayers of supplication sound like a musical 
derision of the words and have no more the spirit of 
‘grave ecclesiastical music’ than a hand-organ with 
monkey obligato.”” Many of us have heard the Veni 


Creator sung to the air of Home to Our Mor 
from Il Trovatore; De Koven’s Oh, Promis 
plagiarized from Gastaldon’s Musica Proibita. 
ing Benediction, the O Salutaris has been waf 
our distracted ears in the melody of Campana’ 
me inhale the fragrant breath that round thy 
playing’—and sometimes to the air of Alice, 1 
Art Thou. What a powerful stimulus to piety! 
edifying, especially to our separated brethren— 
hearing the Tantum Ergo harmonized to a 
melody from Maritana, Lucia di Lammermo 
some other opera! How frequently must the 
interrupt the Mass waiting until Mademoiselle 
prano has terminated her vocal pirouettes in he 
C. Frequently he dares not proceed with the 
Sacrifice as the liturgy prescribes, lest he shor 
fend Signor Basso Profundo in his bellowing 
tions through the bass-clef. 

It was to meet such conditions that Pope | 
issued his famous Motu Proprio, banishing al 
abuses and recalling the choir-masters to a 
sense of the dignity and importance of their 
the liturgical service. Speaking of the Gre 
Chant, Benedict X1V declared that “pious men 
fully prefer it to mensural music” although it: 
the abuses of the figured music that are definite 
demned. In answer to critics who aver that th 
like Plain Chant on account of its lack of ha 
and melody, Bishop Dunne reminds us: “Not 
writer of any importance has ever pronounced 
Chant devoid of melody.” ‘The Gregorian 
dies,’ says the Protestant Thibault, “are tr 
lestial. Created by genius in the happiest ages 
Church and cultivated by art, they penetrate tl 
far more than most of our modern composition 
ten for) effect.” 

It seems that we must again turn back to ou! 
masters of the past if we are to have a mu 
propriate to our churches, without the virtuos! 
protuberant personalities of our theatres and ' 
platforms. In this day when individualism an‘ 
acter qualities are so much lauded and so inte 
cultivated, it seems a rather strange proceec 
inculcate the impersonal qualities of our spiritt 
We must not forget that the whole school of | 
sianism in France was based upon the elimina 
the artist and poet, that one was to behold th 
and not the workman. It was a very high id 
deed, and it has left but few masterpieces be! 
Humanity is too proud to be hidden long 1) 
products; we have left the ages of art behi! 
have come into the ages of the artists. Not / 
are the pure souls that sustain the movement 
store the ancient glories of the Church in the * 
pieces of Palestrina. It is a work of sel f-de% 
true holiness and inspiration; it is in a way thi 
ization of true religion—and therefore the) 
music of the Church. 
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a is happening in France at the present 
moment is so vital, and the way in which the 
resistance of the French Catholics to M. Her- 
olicy is judged in America is so important, that 
(t fail to comment on the article of Mr. Denis 
jin The Commonweal of February 25. 

‘Denis Gwynn is a young Irish journalist who 
| France for several years towards the end of 
;, and whose personal qualities must have favor- 
ipressed other Frenchmen besides myself. But, 
ays in his article, he is ‘‘a foreign observer,” 
aring the recent developments, was not on the 
it in London; and this means dangerous possi- 
for lack of information and even misapprehen- 
isides, Mr. Gwynn, too young to have any direct 
(ge of the religious history of France in the 
zarly years of the twentieth century, does not 
have acquired the historic background indis- 
» for a judgment on the present action of the 
ie France: it rather staggers one to find that 
certain about the date of such a capital event 
‘eparation of Church and State, which he re- 
| places in 1909 instead of 1903. 

«matter of fact, many important statements in 
tle have to be challenged. His description of 
cholic forces in France under-estimates them 
tan is admissible: to say that the centre is “al- 
inpletely paganized,” is to ignore the remark- 
janization of such dioceses as Orleans, and even 
where the present Minister of the Interior, M. 
-ips, told me himself that he was once regarded 
ee candidate,” and did not seem to 
1. To say that “in the north and the south 
molics are at best a vigorous and organized 
1,” leads one to ask Mr. Gwynn what he means 
‘ vague geographical appellations. The Cath- 
|he north proper (i.e., the sections of the Nord 
| Pas-de-Calais) are an admirably organized 
: and as for the south, Mr. Gwynn would not 
itioned it had he written his article a few days 
ter the tremendous Marseilles demonstration. 
itirely misleading when he calls the French 
la “Liberal” party, as well as when he says 
+ Liberal school which M. Herriot represents 
ys been profoundly distrustful of the Catholic 
Distrustful is far too weak a term when 
all its forms is the reality. Again, when Mr. 
ys that “the return of the Liberals to power 
ately involved of necessity a revival of the 
ous feuds in French politics,” he seems to bow 
meconquerable historic force instead of telling 
!t what is the truth,’ viz.—that the so-called 
have only one platform—anti-clericalism. 
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Worse than these details, is Mr. Gwynn’s general 
contention that Catholics are ill-advised in their resist- 
ance and that its results will ultimately go against the 
interests of the Church herself. “A detached observer 
can scarcely fail to note that M. Herriot and his Cabi- 
net have acted with more prudence and restraint than 
has been shown on the Catholic side.” Towards the 
end of his article, he also says that—‘‘M. Herriot has 
been playing his hand skilfully.” He speaks of the 
Catholics as “in revolt,’’ which is, to say the least, a 
badly chosen phrase where no trace of any illegal act 
can be detected. He is afraid “their threats of armed 
resistance will create such an atmosphere of civil strife 
as will make the indifferent mass of the people con- 
sider that it is the Catholic leaders, clergy and laymen 
alike, who are the real disturbers of the peace.” Al- 
together his article is calculated to give the American 
reader the impression that the French Catholics are 
in the wrong. 

At the root of his theory is a purely political idea. 
“Much of the weakness of the Church’s position is due 
to the unfortunate association of the Church, and es- 
pecially of the clergy, with a political program which 
has become discredited,” viz.—the program of M. 
Poincaré. Here many a reader must have raised his 
eyebrows wondering in his remoteness from all sources 
of information except the newspapers whether this can 
be true. Are the French priests at it again? Is there 
still a leaven of something like their old royalism in 
them? 

The present writer remembers the days when the 
older French clergy could not imagine the future of 
religion as separate from that of the monarchy; be- 
fore Mr. Gwynn was born, or when Mr. Gwynn was 
a very little boy, he was doing his best in the press of 
his country to counteract the notion; he has been ac- 
cused of liberalism so often that he cannot be accused 
of being a reactionary at the same time, and the large 
Catholic audience which last winter heard him in New 
York at the Plaza Hotel must have felt that here was 
no champion of superseded ideas. So he can be believed 
if he declares that no explanation can be more remote 
from the truth than that the Church is now attacked 
by one Prime Minister because she unwisely threw in 
her lot with another. Mr. Gwynn lives in London, and 
he simply says what the British press, Protestant after 
all in its immense majority, and terribly biased even 
when it honestly thinks itself fair, will say for many 
years to come (because it has said it during so many 
years in the past)—“le lapin a commencé.” The 
Church will always be to blame, as Poland will always 
be to blame, and Ireland will always be to blame. But 
not infrequently the Church, and Poland, and Ireland 
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Gwynn has evidently forgotten—that these few pre- 
lates were opposed to M. Poincaré, nay, are even 
opposed today to General de Castelnau, and will not 
allow their young men to give their names to his Fede- 
ration, that is to say, the body which carries on the 
present resistance to M. Herriot’s measures. Facts 
are facts, and without the knowledge of facts a writer 
effetely obeys that puny influence, the public opinion of 
his immediate circle, and misleads the thousands who 
read without being able to criticize him. 

During the Premiership of M. Poincaré, as during 
the Premierships of his predecessors, Briand, Mille- 
rand and Leygues, the French Catholics, conscious of 
the necessity of union, did not oppose the government. 
M. Poincaré was politically a Radical, like M. Herriot, 
but guided by a keener sense of the tremendous diff- 
culties, financial and political, which France is facing, 
he too saw the necessity of union. He lost the election, 
not because of this intelligent Liberalism, nor as Mr. 
Gwynn imagines, because the country wanted a “‘policy 
of disarmament,” but simply because, five weeks be- 
fore the election, he raised the taxes bodily by 20 per- 
cent and threatened half a million officials—all voters, 
naturally—with the suppression of their posts, from 
motives of economy. If M. Herriot, who personally 
has some attractive characteristics, had not been blind 
enough not to see the danger of breaking union, and 
especially of breaking union in Alsace, at this time of 
day—if he had not weakly obeyed the 225 Masons, 
all atheists, of course, being French Masons, who, in 
the Chamber followed the colored deputy Diagne—if 
he had not astonished all sensible observers by what 
Mr. Gwynn calls his prudence or his skill—the Cath- 
olics would have supported him as they had supported 
his predecessors, not because they were politically this 
or that, but because they represented France at the 
worst crux of her history. 

This is the truth and the core of the truth, and if 
anybody should feel inclined to challenge what I am 
saying, he would have, first of all, to answer the ques- 
tion—why did the Church of France not oppose the 
Radical Premiers who came before M. Herriot? After 
that, it becomes easy to answer the question—why is 
the Church of France now opposing M. Herriot? 

Let me say, as a conclusion, in the joy of realizing 
that nothing succeeds like success—that the resistance 
of the French Catholics is entirely successful. Mr. 
Gwynn praises M. Herriot for “having done practically 
nothing that would shock the indifferent mass of the 
people’’—it is even one of his reasons for extolling his 
skill and prudence: saying that you are going to apply 
persecuting laws and then not doing it—but in reality 
M. Herriot has done nothing because he has not dared. 
I personally should detest seeing the Church of France 
organized politically; but I frankly rejoice to see the 
Catholic citizens of France conscious at last of their 
numbers and possibilities. It is thanks to this conscious- 
ness and not to any statesmanship of the deplorable, 


unstatesmanlike Herriot, that we do not see, 
did in 1901 and the following years, the evict 
thousands of poor nuns from their convents. 
And the resistance of the French Catholics js 
fested in a perfectly legal manner—demonst; 
which only anti-Catholic organs like L’Oeuyre 
Quotidien, which I hope Mr. Gwynn does not 
ever dream of calling “threats of civil strife.” 
In a recent pastoral, Cardinal Dubois, appea 
that ‘‘indifferent mass of the people’ which Mr. ( 
wrongly imagines ready to “regard the Church 
real disturber of the peace,” pointed out to ther 
all the Church wants is an ambassador to defe: 
interests of Catholic France—liberty of teaching 
dom for the religious orders, and the right for 
to count on the very definite promises made to | 
three or four solemn occasions. The same state 
perhaps a little over emphasized, will be found 
declaration issued by the French archbishops 
end of their yearly meeting—March 13 of the 
year. These are moderate and not by any me: 
volutionary ambitions, and they ought to have th 
pathy of all Catholics—including Mr. Gwynn 
being a journalist may have said more than he 
meant—as they have the sympathy of large numl 
non-Catholics. | 


Winds of Erin 


Wind of the Sunrise, damp and chill, 

With the wail on your lips, is it longing you are 
For the silks and spices of Conchubar, 

And gold and jewels, and strong red wine 

Of the lands you’ve seen beyond the still 
Horizon line? 


Wind of the South, from the lap of the spring, 
Sure, Aengus, loving you, kissed your mouth 
And your slim pale hands, mild wind o’ the south 
For the breath that’s on you is sweet as may, 
And your voice has the note of birds that sing 
At the close of day. 


Wind of the Sunset, misty and cool, 
Over the mountains and over the seas, 
Hanging your veils on the drooping trees, 
You bring a voice from the land of gold 
That lures us on, as the Sidhe o’ the pool 
Lured Finn of old. 


But, Wind o’ the North, your bitter breath 

Has the cry of the three great waves on its lips— 
For the folk of Erin passed in their ships, 
Lovers and haters, like leaves from your hand, 
In their barques of dream through the mist of dea 
To the Happy Land. 


Kate Harrower PET# 
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JRING the month of October, 1923, there met 
for four days in the English city of Reading 
a conference to study the national and inter- 
rl responsibilities of the Catholic citizen. It was 
“n important conference, important enough to 
evisitors from the Irish Free State and the con- 
t But it was ignored by the English secular press 
h apparently, by way of vicarious reparation, 
yypen its columns to the later ‘‘Copec”’ conference 
ringham. 

y Christian Order of Politics, Economics and 
eship, which Copec was expected to inaugurate, 
u-dly farther than an orgy of militant pacifism 
ts the close of the conference, and the subsequent 
ction of a voluminous report. But the earlier 
lig conference, which differed from the Copec 
| its modesty and its effectiveness, resulted in 
ting of real practical value. This is the Catholic 
11 for International Relations, which was in- 
ted in London on Corpus Christi Day of 1924, 
the chairmanship of Cardinal Bourne, and in ac- 
ace with a scheme that received the approval of 
uhbishops and bishops of England and Wales 
1t was laid before them at the episcopal confer- 
( Easter 1924. 

rould be a mistake to look upon the Catholic 
11 for International Relations as a separate Cath- 
)yanization brought into being to carry on a sepa- 
ork. The promoters of the movement decided 
( all that a new and separate organization would 
ly do more harm than good. So that actually the 
jl is in the nature of a joint committee, composed 
«sons deputed by all recognized Catholic organ- 
s that have both the ability to influence and to 
xpression to considerable sections of Catholic 
1 in promoting the policy of the Peace of Christ 
‘Kingdom of Christ. In a word, it is composed 
‘Catholic body working through recognized Cath- 
(ganizations, such as the Catholic Social Guild, 
tholic Stage Guild, the Catholic Education Coun- 
: Catholic Medical Guild—to name but some of 
ember societies. The Council, then, represents 
/one hand the English and Welsh hierarchy, and 
other, the laity working through their societies, 
ted to pursue a purely political end. 

8 very necessary, however, that this last state- 
hhould be received with the strictest qualification. 
1e Catholic Council for International Relations 
tified with not a single one of the three English 
al parties, and in that respect it is severely non- 
al. On the other hand, its concern is entirely 
hose affairs whereby nations publicly engage in 
relations with other nations, and in the widest 


ATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By HENRY C. WATTS 


use of the term the Council is strictly political. The 
real conception of the term may be found in the great 
pastoral of Cardinal Manning, published on Saint 
Patrick’s Day in 1867, when the then Archbishop of 
Westminster laid it down that the first laws of politics 
are a part of morals, and that the teaching and guid- 
ance in the first principles of political morality is part 
of the teaching office of the Church. So with perfect 
propriety, the Catholic Council for International Re- 
lations may be described as political. 

A good deal has been published in the press about 
the general aims and program of the Council, which it 
is unnecessary to repeat here. A brief mention of some 
of those who are guiding this new organization is not 
out of place. It is a matter of the greatest importance 
that Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, 
should have consented to accept office as president of 
the Council. Whatever may be the point of view enter- 
tained farther afield, it is common knowledge on the 
continent of Europe that Cardinal Bourne is one of the 
most astute and really constructive statesmen of the 
age, although His Eminence stands severely aloof from 
all English political parties. The Council has for its 
president a churchman who has traveled widely both 
in Europe and the Near East; one who is the friend 
and confidant of kings and rulers as well as of those 
whom they rule; a man of sound judgment whose 
statesmanship is admitted even by those who do not 
always find it to their liking. The archbishops and bish- 
ops of England and Wales are vice-presidents by in- 
vitation; and among the executive officers are to be 
found Lord Morris, who has had a distinguished career 
as Prime Minister of Newfoundland, and Captain 
John Eppstein, who is honorary secretary of the Coun- 
cil and the chief promoter of the Reading conference 
whence it sprang. Men of experience and judgment are 
to be found on the sectional committees, which have 
the practical help of representatives of the law and the 
other learned professions. The Council is therefore 
representative of the entire Catholic body, including 
every degree of society and varying spheres of action. 

It is less than a year since the Council was inaugu- 
rated, and it would be unreasonable to expect it to 
have made any sensational advance along practical 
lines. Its main work is undoubtedly to be that of the 
political education of Catholics in the widest sense of 
the word. But its executive committee has already 
formulated statements on the League of Nations and 
on the economic causes of friction between states. It 
has pledged itself to labor for the proper recognition 
of the Holy See by the League of Nations, and to pro- 
test against the unjust treatment of minorities, whose 
status is guaranteed by international law. This last is 
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a very important feature for the Council, particularly 
in connection with the transferred minorities of Central 
Europe. 

During the present year the Council is taking action 
in two instances, in which the practical nature of its 
aim will be more clearly manifest. During April a 
series of public meetings will be held in the diocese of 
Westminster, when a course of lectures on the status 
and position of the Papacy will be given. This will be 
followed in July by a summer school to be held in Ox- 
ford, when a series of talks will be given on the topic 
of nationality. 

The Council is necessarily feeling its way, and it is 
more than likely that it will find its fullest sphere of 
action in the domain of international law. This pro- 
cedure, involving as it will, considerable research and 
study, in conjunction with like organizations in other 
countries could, as the Council’s secretary suggests, 
clear a great deal of ground for the Ecumenical Vatican 
Council whenever that august body resumes its labors. 
For it is obvious that Europe, at all events, is tending 
in this direction. Mr. Belloc has already said what 
Europe thinks about the League of Nations; the thirty 
and three conferences that have been held since the 
end of the war lead nowhere, save to more conferences: 
disillusion follows disillusion, and the events of the 
world are shaping themselves for the re-assembling of 
the Vatican Council and the imposition of the moral 
law of the nations. 


The immediate work to the hand of the ( 
Council for International Relations is not 69 
maintenance of its members in the principles o; 
tian charity, but to furnish the Catholic body 
just standard of judgment by which to estim 
value of post-war developments, and enable C 
to contribute in their own way and in their ow 
try to the formation of a national policy based 
foundation of Christian principles. The variou 
olic organizations that are members of the Coy; 
carry out this educative program in their ow 
the Council, as a unit, has for its business t 
principles and form convictions. But in the 
sphere of emphasizing the moral law of natic 
the proper recognition of the exponent of that 
the responsible rulers of the nations, the Counc 
in hand a wide and important survey in the pr 
of history, literature, law, and politics; a field 
ity in which Catholics may with the greatest pr 
identify themselves with international politics. 

The Council has been most scrupulous to kee 
in the bounds of proper authority. The incep 
the Council was approved by the territorial hie 
and after its inauguration, Pope Pius XI, thro 
Cardinal Secretary of State, telegraphed to # 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster—‘The Holy 
delighted by the sentiments expressed by the ( 
Council for International Relations, imparts 
his heart the desired Apostolic Benediction.” 


INTENTIONS AND DOCTRINES 


By MAURICE pve WULF 


HERRIOT has included in his _ political 
program proposed measures which are 
causing ardent discussion in his own coun- 

try, and which the foreigner finds it difficult to under- 
stand and to justify: for example, his plan to break 
off the official connections between the government and 
the Papacy, and to oblige monks and nuns to ex- 
patriate. In defending his doctrine before the Cham- 
bre des Députés, he constantly protests the loyalty of 
his intentions. ‘These are excellent: he wishes to serve 
democracy, to perform a patriotic act, to exalt France. 

All chiefs of governments are in the same situation, 
no matter with what doctrine they be identified; Lloyd 
George or MacDonald, Primo de Rivera or Musso- 
lini, not to mention others, are animated by the best of 
intentions and there exists no reason to suspect their 
good faith. The leaders of Sovietism, who dream of 
a new state of things based on more or less extensive 
communism, use the same language: they also have the 
intention of saving Russia, and it is because they desire 
to be benefactors of the world that they impose on it 
the propaganda of their own ideas. 

Did not the French revolutionaries of 1793 pretend, 


when they were opening by force the doors of cc 
that they were working for the happiness of the 
recluses in compelling them, in spite of themse 
enjoy the sweetness of liberty? Three-quarters 
utopians and the reformers, who are always i 
way idealists, have excellent intentions—whic 
not prevent events from frequently taking i 
themselves to prove how excrable the applicatic 

It is not different if, from politics, we turn 
gion. The middle-ages, an epoch of ardent fai 
arise a thousand deviations from the Faith, whi 
branded as heretical. From the ninth centu 
Bérenger de Tours and Roscelin, until the fou 
century with Wycliffe and John Hus, the se 
reformers is continuous. Now, it is striking to s 
none of them want to defy the dogma, still 1 
stroy it, but that all of them pretend to inter 
better and to give to it a more acceptable m 
Who would dare to say that the intentions 0 
men were not pure and good? God alone kn 
because He is the only one who tries the hea 
searches the conscience. It is, however, incont 
that, if taken in their objective tenor, independe 
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authors’ intention, many doctrines lead to the 
ction of Catholicism. Nothing is so interesting 
follow through history the efforts to which clear- 
nid men have devoted themselves for their pur- 
eof keeping back by force the disastrous conse- 
2s of the principles they themselves have enun- 
Nothing is more clearly evident than that a 
ne, once proclaimed, brings forth the whole of 
cisequences independently of the intentions of the 
: ho has placed it in circulation. 

saning throughout the history of philosophy, it 
say to convince oneself that there, also, the inten- 
a f a man is distinct from-his system. It is from 
iz confused these two things that so many his- 
is have contradictory judgments on one and the 
| personage. See what they wrote about Des- 
ti: some say that he is a sceptic because he starts 
nuniversal doubt; others say he is a dogmatist since 
nts to arrive at certainty. The first consider only 
ork (and they are right) ; the latter allow them- 
7, to be led astray by the intentions. 

iether the question is one of politics, of religion, 
ilosophy, of moral and social matters, of ques- 
1 of education and of protection of the weak— 
iwhere one must distinguish between the intentions 
od and his theories. ‘The intentions pertain to 
onscience, and it is important to ascertain them 
hich as possible if one wishes to penetrate the 
‘ological temperament, to elucidate the biography, 
stermine the value of a personality. Doctrines are 
_ they are, independently of the will (good or 
| of the one who professes them. ‘They are en- 
sd with a logic of their own; they develop them- 
js to their consequences like geometric theorems, 
ut the aid of him who conceived them. 

\hether we want it or not, two and two make four. 
ther we want it or not, authority is indispensable 
le life of a group, and whoever destroys authority 
the excellent intention of rendering the life of 
‘roup more agreeable to each of its members, leads 
all to an abyss. It happens that a man exclaims, 
g the evidence of a disaster which he has pro- 
d—*"T did not want to do this.’”’ What does that 
er? With the best of intentions one may profess 
worst of doctrines. No will can prevent a doc- 
from being what it is. 

hus it is elementary logic to judge by different 
dards the men and their intentions on one side, 
their ideas and their actions on the other. 

1s said that it is the ideas rather than men that 
the world; and this is correct. When a doctrine 
ice proclaimed it goes on its way immediately with- 
the good or bad intentions of its author being able 
lodify it in any way. Sooner or later it brings 
h the consequences it contains, more surely than 
grain of wheat produces its ear. For this reason 
1a man delivers an idea to the public, the examina- 
of that idea pertains to the public. He is puerile 
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indeed who becomes irritated when contradicted, as if 
the contradiction were addressed to his person. Discus- 
sions about protection, divorce, the regulation of wom- 
en’s work and a thousand other social questions are 
objective controversies, and it is not different with the 
doctrinal interventions of the Catholic Church when 
it points out heretical interpretations of dogma. 

But precisely because the best of intentions can be 
put at the service of the worst of doctrines, the atti- 
tude imposed towards persons is entirely different. It 
is controlled by charity, which is supposed to be based 
on respect for the person of others. Until the con- 
trary is proved, said the old Roman law, every man 
is presumed to be good, of good faith, animated by ex- 
cellent intentions. Nemo praesumitur malus_ nisi 
probatur contrarium. And that is very just. The one 
whose ideas we do not accept deserves consideration. 
His conscience deserves all respect. In the very mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, which has been so much 
accused of intolerance, Saint Thomas Aquinas wrote 
that one could not force anyone to change his religion, 
and the one who should become Christian would be 
doing wrong, if in good faith, he believed Christianity 
to be false. Tolerance towards individuals alone makes 
possible social relations between people who are di- 
vided by the great problems of morals, of religion. 
Thanks to this tolerance, a serene atmosphere may en- 
velop the most ardent doctrinal discussion. If it is 
true that at the age of forty years a man has difficulty 
in changing his ideas, tolerance is alone capable of per- 
forming such a miracle. Rigor for doctrines, charity 
for individuals—that is the first formula governing the 
double attitude necessary to adopt towards the one and 
the other. 

There is a second precept which is a complement of 
the first and its co-relative, in the sense that it takes 
up the same ideas in negative form; we must not con- 
demn a doctrine on account of failure on the part of 
those who practise it. What would you say of some- 
one who should wish to suppress the police because it 
happened that some policemen had abused their au- 
thority? Is not this the sophism of those who condemn 
the Catholic clergy because certain priests misconduct 
themselves? Gross sophism which takes on a thousand 
forms! ‘The historian succumbs to it, when he col- 
lects with pleasure the anecdotes about the immorality 
or sensuality of the monks of the middle-ages—the 
slackness and the cupidity of the clergy at the time 
of Luther—in order to condemn the institution itself 
where such abuses can be committed. Nothing is easier 
than lengthening the list of scandalous facts in the 
Catholic Church, or any other church, because 
chroniclers and annalysts are in quest of extraordinary 
cases, and take little interest in simple lives that run 
normally. But nothing is more contrary to logic and 
to scientific criticism than rendering a doctrine respons- 
ible for the accidental strayings of those who have the 
mission of representing it. 
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That man is a victim of the same sophism, who re- 
nounces his religious beliefs or who abstains from prac- 
tising them, because the priests of his parish belong 
to an inferior social class, or because they belong to a 
race which he detests, or because they lack instruction, 
tact or education, or because they are rough and awk- 
ward—all very regrettable things which render a man 
less sympathetic with another, but which do not change 
for the better nor for the worse, the value of the doc- 
trine that the man professes. He who should refuse 
to eat bread because the baker’s face did not please 
him, would not be any more absurd than the one who 
rejects a doctrine through hate for those who adopt it. 

The style of feminine clothing changes at least twice 
a year, and certain elegant women would believe them- 
selves dishonored if they wore dresses dating from the 
preceding season. Styles in building change through 
the ages, and we find that old houses lack comfort. 
Notwithstanding the international code of propriety— 
which itself varies—there are, between one country 
and another, thousands of minor details of social life 
that differ. In France, it is the rule that hands may 
be shaken without taking off the gloves, whilst in Amer- 
ica this would be a lack of good breeding. During the 
last twenty years and especially since the war, the rela- 
tions between young men and young women have 
undergone profound transformations in European so- 
ciety of old Latin culture. Moreover, war has modi- 
fied the human mind in the domain of business, in com- 
mercial and even intellectual relations. 

To what depth does this need of change affect our 
modern civilization? Some say that the manner of 
understanding music and painting has completely 
changed, and we should have to believe it if the 
diatonic style and the cubism of some advanced souls 
represented the aesthetic formula of the future. 
Science itself would not escape the law of change. Ex- 
planations are followed by explanations, hypotheses by 
hypotheses, and according to a famous saying, human 
knowledge would be a “necropolis of hypotheses.” As 
regards the old precepts of honesty and private, public 
and international morality, they also would be drawn 
into the fatal evolution of the idea of honesty. Every- 
thing is declared to be relative to everything else, mov- 
able, fluent. Human relativity is related to the cosmic 
relativity, to which Einstein has given his name. 

The theory is not a new one. Since Heraclitus 
twenty-four centuries ago, established a system accord- 
ing to which everything passes, the present moment 
has no connection with the past moment, and it is not 
possible to bathe twice in the waters of the same river. 
Theorists of “relativity” appear periodically. ‘Today 
the fascination exerted by this conception of things is 
more formidable than ever before. A school called 
sociological of which Mr. Durkheim, who died a few 
years ago, enunciated the leading principles, makes all 
moral, social, artistic, religious values depend on the 
judgment of a group. Whatever a group declares 
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good and beautiful at any given moment of hist, 
true, good and beautiful. The Spartans cons; 
that it was a good thing to suppress deformed chi 
Today there are international groups being orga 
for their protection. It results from this, that n 
social and artistic values change with taste, tim 
place—and that the moral, social, and artistic 
ments of former times have now only a docume 
interest. We can see at once what Christ 
would become under a similar system: it has 
true, it has rendered service during the m 
ages. Today it has no more reason to exis 
cause the majority of men do not want any more 

American pragmatism, English humanism, — 
have gained so much success during the past quar 
a century, make moral, social, artistic, religious 
depend on utility; on the point of knowing ‘‘“f it y 
if it pays,” and reaffirm more or less the conch 
of this sociological school. In novels and in 
stories, in theatres and in public lectures, in book 
in university courses, it is repeated in every vari 
tone that the old precepts of conduct, the old rel 
beliefs have no longer any “relevance;” that our 
ern societies no longer find them profitable; tha 
must be replaced as one replaces a worn-out gat 

This absolute relativity is one of the greatest 
and one of the most dangerous utopias of the p 
time. Without doubt there exists change and a 
tion in every field. Change is the law of every 
thing, and its condition of progress—vita in motu 
throughout the changing there remains somethin 
manent, something fixed, on which the change re: 
in embroidery there is a canvas on which the a 
hand traces his chosen design. To express thir 
the simplest way: who would dare pretend tha 
plus two did not always make four—or that in th 
future, two plus two will make five—to the gre 
of creditors and to the consternation of debtors 
another order of ideas, have Greek statuary, ( 
architecture, renaissance painting, all lost their | 
for the sole reason that they belong to another 
All lovers of the beautiful, would rise against 
ridiculous pretensions. The masterpieces 0 
possess in themselves eternal youth; time does nt 
them; it passes over them, enriching them with re 
brances. It is thus with honesty. Fidelity to the 
word, respect due to father and mother, are e 
laws which are inscribed in the depths of humat 
science, and of which the heroes of Sophocles 1 
the authority as we do in this twentieth century. 

Let no one condemn Christianity because of th 
fact that this religion has defied centuries and 
its origin to far off ages. It is worth today w 
was worth formerly. If 2,000 years ago Christ 
possessed guarantees of Divine authenticity (anc 
is a question which is not treated here) it is a! 
today as it was on the day of its foundation—an¢ 
will not tarnish this truth. 
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PPLIED psychology, if it is to deserve its name, 
| concerns marriage, which is essentially the oc- 
* casion to apply our knowledge of the soul, for 
age is a crucial element in destiny, and the de- 
-eyent involving the individual with society, whose 
is, as a matter of fact, the pair. 

‘though we do not believe it generally, we have 
‘lves deliberately chosen the marriage which brings 
ippiness or suffering. Following this inner star, 
1 is a combination of chance and temper, we wed 
erson whom our propensities of the moment, much 
| than circumstances, incite us to select. Accord- 
0 the latest psychology, the human being, though 
hmentally one, assumes three aspects—the con- 
is, the subconscious, and the superconscious. There- 
‘summarily speaking, there are three kinds of 
imony. Our choice is dictated by the state in which 
ve the most, whether it be the conscious, the sub- 
‘ious, or the superconscious. 

1€ conscious corresponds to the hours of our “best 
tion to life,” as Bergson put it, when we are in 
sssion of our ordinary, normal faculties. The sub- 
ious, as is well known, includes our instincts, our 
ses, and the libido. With the help of our super- 
‘ious faculties, however, we ascend the mountains 
spiration, sacrifice, and spiritual love. 

surmise that in the past, before the era of divorce, 
age dealt above all with the conscious self; it 
a practical object, and therefore exacted a price 
mcession and renunciation, which was usually paid 
1¢ woman. This bargain was never perfect; still, 
rmitted society to live and sometimes to prosper. 
ay, thanks to what is strangely called ‘‘the new 
ulity,” marriage has rather encroached upon the 
ain of the subconscious, searching for its support 
istinct, enjoyment, physical attraction, and thus 
ying precarious and easily dissolved. 

| order to react against and dam the flood of di- 
e, and restore human happiness and dignity, there 
group of psychologists who propose an appeal to 
reserve forces of the soul—to our superconscious 
et which, combined with conscious positiveness, 
d rebuild marriage with more stability and ef- 
icy, according to a greater spirit of justice and 
less between the two sexes. 

‘I were asked to give a few instances of what use 
superconscious may be in marriage, I would briefly 
‘at random two among many—the first, a prevent- 
igainst ill-matched unions, and the second an anti- 
to ameliorate conjugal difficulties. 

1 applied psychology we believe that one of the 
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most valuable mental processes and yet one almost 
entirely overlooked in the rush of business and pleas- 
ure, is meditation. Modern marriage is often under- 
taken in haste and without sufficient reflection. Uni- 
versally useful, meditation ought to serve also as a 
training of the mind to avoid undesirable unions and 
to achieve a successful matrimony. The Church has 
initiated the custom of retreats which are, as it were, 
islets of recollection and silence in the midst of the 
storm-tossed sea of the world. Retiring into ourselves 
we sharpen anew our judgment and give freer play 
to our will. The inner voice is stifled by the noise of 
great cities and the tumult engendered by our desires, 
irritations and false diversions. When we are in the 
mood or on the verge of marriage why not make a 
retreat before taking the decisive step? That is the 
moment or never. This sweet and solemn atmosphere 
may prepare us for eliminating temptations or mirages, 
discriminatingly choosing and organizing an associ- 
ation, which, even from the human viewpoint, is too 
important not to have something sacred in it. 

As for wedlock, unhappy by incompatibilities of 
temper, the superconscious may help us wonderfully 
if we have the courage to induce within us a state of 
psychical and intellectual “euphoria.” Euphoria does 
not imply perfect happiness and peace, which are sel- 
dom of this world, nor an obdurate indifference which 
is not desirable. We mean by “euphoria” a capacity 
for facing any emergency, and bearing ‘‘all the stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” Euphoria is 
neither dullness nor apathy, but a virile disposition to 
originate inexhaustibly in ourselves serene currents of 
confidence, happy expectation and charity for others. 
Marcus Aurelius called it equanimity. 

Contrary feelings like backbiting, nagging, discour- 
agement, chronic scepticism, mockery, poison us and 
create a distressing atmosphere, making others unbear- 
able to us, and ourselves insupportable to them. Psy- 
chical euphoria places us above the turmoil of miseries, 
whether they come from the outside, forcing the door 
of our sensibilities, or are the spontaneous outgrowth 
of our own temper. According to the counsel of experts 
like William James, or Frederic W. H. Myers, or even 
of naturalists of good faith, we advise in order to 
reach the state of euphoria, not only the exercise of will 
power, which is indispensable, but a kind of panacea, 
which may appear strange from the pen of a scientist, 
for it has been until now, reserved for religion—being 
its essence; I mean prayer. 

William James, although not a practising Christian, 
strongly advocated prayer. Prayer, he hinted, is a 
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demulcent for the hardships of life; it can smooth over 
asperities of temper, especially if we bring patience to 
its aid. Prayer, most efficacious in mind-cure, acts not 
only on the mind of the one who prays, but also on 
the mind of the one for whom we pray. Prayer for the 
believer is omnipotent; for the psychologist limiting 
himself to his own department, prayer is an inexhaust- 
ible source of good suggestions and auto-suggestion; 
furthermore, it arouses the telepathic gifts with their 
distant radiations; it starts a new psychical milieu; it 
cleanses our mental atmosphere of reproaches, uneasi- 
ness, resentments, bad humor and contradictions. It 
unconsciously influences others. “The fundamental 
point,” declares William James, “is that in prayer, 
spiritual energy, which otherwise would slumber, does 
become active, and spiritual work of some kind is 
effected really.” 

What pleasure will a man have, or a woman, in 
maintaining an attitude of hostility toward his or her 
mate, when the other remains calm, patient, collected, 
and even silent, with an underlying current of benevo- 
lent thoughts and kindly feeling ? “It takes two to make 
a quarrel.” The opponent will yield or depart. Per- 
haps, after a certain span of time, a mutation in the 
rash temper will be achieved, regret and remorse ac- 
complishing their work of reconciliation; at any rate, 
this system is better than contest and rebuke. 

Certain trials of life, on the other hand, when met 
with fortitude, become instrumentalities for purifying 
and uplifting our nature. The classical example of 
Socrates is famous. He said that but for the perse- 
cutions which Xantippe inflicted upon him at home, he 
would never have become a teacher of Plato in the 
open air. I have known modern husbands or wives who 
also turned unpleasant family conditions to profit. 
Sometimes a bad marriage accepted bravely, instead of 
leading to the divorce court, may be, for the fine souls, 
a means of spiritual evolution, and for the wise or the 
half-wise, an unforeseen school of practical philosophy. 

But let us come back to every day life. Marriage 
cannot endure and escape the divorce which menaces 
it, unless it is an act not depending exclusively on the 
senses. Those who marry must be mutually attracted 
—but that alone is not sufficient. It is necessary that 
their souls should be drawn to each other. First char- 
acters, then sensibilities; first inner aspirations, then 
personal tastes. 

Formerly there were too many marriages of con- 
venience; today there are too many marriages through 
lack of reflection, through impulse—too many unions 
based on caprice, whim, momentary and subconscious 
attraction. The qualities which are lasting and develop 
with use are to be considered first. It is not a concubine 
that a man should choose to marry, nor should the 
young girl seek there a liberation from the constraints 
imposed upon her by her family (although these are 
much less onerous today than formerly), but both 
should select a companion, with whom they have to 
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live a life-time—in joy and sorrow—and, hand in hanc 
turn this life into a victory. Thus the children, fro; 
the earliest years, will learn from the example befor 
them to respect the union of which they are the fruit 
and to found in their turn a similar family. | 

Since I am a Frenchman, may I be permitted to r; 
mark that with us divorce is rather the special phen 
menon of Parisian cosmopolitan society and of tho: 
persons who in every great city are inclined to imitat 
its manners—wishing to be, as they say, ‘a la mode. 
The great majority of married people in France d 
not resort to divorce, which is quite difficult and e: 
pensive with us. This does not mean that all thes 
families are perfectly happy; but those who are not 
complete concord endeavor to stay together by mear 
of mutual concession. Here I am pleased to rend 
homage to our women who most often are able, t 
their patience and silent virtues, to afford to the fami) 
and thus to society that support without which aj 
archy begins and nations degenerate. One must al: 
give due credit to Catholicism, whose system has bec 
impressed upon us for centuries. 

America has been the first to notice that in Bac 
especially among the petits bourgeois, workers ar 
small merchants who form the bulk of the nation, the: 
exists a certain unity, a spirit of daily codperation. . 
bon ménage is one in which husband and wife have th: 
least to conceal from each other, in which the woma 
as well as the husband has her say under all circur: 
stances, in which the interests, social relations, labo: 
and diversions are the same. With us, neither the hv- 
band nor the wife of the middle- class seeks refuge 1 
the club to escape from monotony. . . . Generally th 
woman is associated with the occupation of the ma; 
she is the cashier in the store, the secretary of th 
writer; she does not merely benefit by the position ¢ 
the man, she contributes to it—sometimes she creat: 
it. I have noted elsewhere what discreet and efficiet 
assistance the Frenchwoman supplies to social aul 
political movements of the nation. Our civilization ; 3 
bi-cephalous, or rather it has two hearts—one masc- 
line, the other feminine—which does not prevent 3 
also from having women of genius economically i I- 
dependent and capable of individual creation. 

The first of our great department stores, the Ba 
Marché was founded by Madame Veuve Boucicau. 
To the nineteenth century we have given the greatet 
mathematician, Sophie Germain; her calculations ma: 
possible the erection of the Eifel Tower, and, whats 
less known, are responsible for the construction f 
those skyscrapers of which America is justly proud. 

This constant codperation is, in my view, one of t? 
most important means of maintaining a conjugal hc- 
mony. How would it be possible to separate that whi1 
life is incessantly rebinding? Great crises may - 


matter, the link is forged in the very souls, and som- 
times death itself will not be able to break it. 
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H HERE was a tale whose echoes murmured down 
the centuries, having passed from mouth to 
mouth, from grandsire to grandson, among the 

‘olk who dwelt in Nazareth and Jerusalem and Galilee 
ind all that country wherein He walked and taught. As 
he years died noiselessly, it grew fainter and fainter, 
intil, passing away in a breath, it became the possession 
ynly of the trees that grow on the Mount of Olives, 
yho have long whispered it to one another at nights— 
ind at length it was from them that I heard it. 
_ And hearing it, I knew that it was not new to me— 
shat I had known it from my birth, though not know- 
ng it—and that even as it haunted my heart, so must 
t have haunted the hearts of men since that troubled 
friday when He died the death of man, to be born 
Sod again. 
_ The tale is this. One Philip, son of Phanuel of Aser, 
who tilled his own field (to which he had fallen heir 
on the death of his father) by dint of earnest labor 
was able to extend his possessions to include that field 
which lay back of his father’s, and the one that lay 
deyond as well, that was really a gentle hillside and 
grateful for planting. These he sowed and reaped, 
carrying what they yielded him by donkey to Jeru- 
salem—where he sold it in the market place. 

It was said that his wife, Martha of the gentle 
brown eyes, had done much toward helping him reap 
his plentiful harvests, and that the joy was deep in 
her heart when she brought forth a sturdy son— 
knowing that Philip desired an heir to his property, 
to whom he could teach the work of husbandman. 

The babe was christened Anam, and from his ad- 
vent a ray of sunshine lay athwart the threshold of 
Philip and Martha and cast its warmth up into their 
hearts. Meanwhile the child reached sturdy boyhood, 
and each day leaving early for the fields with his father, 
to Philip’s delight he quickly learned the secrets of 
the soil. And Philip dreamed of the time when he and 
Anam, after cautious work, should extend his fields 
up to the crest of the hill and down the other slope 
again, where the land was enriched by the water of a 
clear stream. 

It was then that a fever, raging in pestilential fury 
Within the crowded city of Jerusalem, swept beyond 
its gates and into the village where Martha and Philip 
dwelt. It flecked the aged lightly, but swept away the 
children and babes, who sickened and died like the 
eager blossoms of the first springtide when the north 
wind finds them out. Anam tossed on his bed for three 
days and three nights, and at length closed his clear 
eyes and lay still. When Philip and Martha buried 
him, they did not leave him alone, for the earth fell 
too on his mother’s heart and his father’s hopes. 
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| THE FORBIDDEN DISCIPLE 


By HELEN WALKER 


With the waning of the winter months Martha was 
with child again—and long and earnestly she and Philip 
prayed for another son—as strong as Anam, though 
they knew none could ever be as beautiful. Month by 
month they waited to welcome him, and then, one grey 
day when September had melted into October, he came. 
But the glad cry singing from their hearts was stilled 
when they saw one tiny limb. For it was not a limb 
—only a shriveled piece of flesh. 

Then they knew that David (for so they had re- 
solved to call him) would never walk after the plow 
beside his father, as Anam had done before him. And 
from that day forth a dark shadow lay athwart the 
threshold of Philip and Martha and cast its chill up 
into their hearts. 

Tenderly Martha cared for the babe that would 
never walk, and in paleness he grew to little boyhood 
—but because he lay helpless his mother must be with 
him constantly, and Philip must forego much of 
Martha’s help. 

It was at this time that He of Nazareth was teach- 
ing and healing in the country thereabouts, and rumors 
of Him passed over the threshold of the little house 
on which lay the grey shadow, and filled the minds 
and souls of Philip and Martha with something be- 
tween a great curiosity—and a great fear—and a great 
hope. Could these marvels be true? Whence came 
such a Great One? And they were perplexed. 

Then, one day when Philip was ploughing a fresh 
furrow in the field that lay along the winding road, 
a murmur of treading feet reached his ears, and lift- 
ing his eyes from the plow, he saw a great multitude on 
the road faring toward him. 

Who could they be? Surely not soldiers, for it was 
midday, and the shining sun awoke no responding 
gleam on helmet or spear. If not a company of sol- 
diers—what ?—Could it be the Teacher of Nazareth? 
And Philip hastened to the house to tell Martha. But 
already she was at the door, one hand over her eyes, 
straining to see what it all might be. Behind her piped 
the eager voice of David from his pallet—‘‘Beloved 
Mother—what is it?” 

As the great crowd drew nearer, Martha and Philip 
could see that they moved on all sides about a central 
figure. Closer and closer they came—a straggling, 
ragged, straying, strangely silent procession. Martha, 
searching the eyes of the foremost, thought that the 
souls in them had the look of great hunger that had 
found appeasement. A silent multitude—but no, there 
was one voice—a voice and yet not a voice—it was 
the May wind among the white blossoms of the cherry 
trees in the spring—it was the sound that the brook 
sang in the moonlight, rippling on its silver bed. It 
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was the lark greeting a dawn of roses—it was all of 
these, and a human voice as well—and oh, the gentle- 
ness of it! 


Eagerly Martha and Philip pressed forward to the - 


edge of the road. In front of their cottage, the multi- 
tude, swaying for an instant, fluttered—and then 
stopped. Someone in the centre had paused. Then the 
crowd parted, and they beheld Him. 

If it were given to know what the first glimpse of 
golden sunlight seems to one long blind whose sight has 
suddenly been restored, perhaps one might have some 
idea of what Martha and Philip felt on beholding that 
face. Gently the eyes lingered on each of them in turn 
—and Philip, with one long look, never turning away 
his face, silently slipped into the midst of the throng. 
Martha, with a woman’s cry, pressed her way to His 
feet. 

‘Master, my little son lies within, a cripple from 
birth. I pray Thee, heal him.” 

And Jesus, placing His hand upon the velvet tresses, 
said— 

“Tt is not yet time, Martha.” 

Then Martha found herself alone on the roadside, 
listening to the benediction of peace in her heart, while 
far down the road the multitude melted up the hill and 
into the sky. Philip was with them... . 

Later, as she ministered to small David, preparing 
and carrying him his evening meal, he asking her eager 
questions the while about the Nazarene, His words 
sang themselves through her heart—“‘It is not yet time, 
Martha,” ). 3°. 

There was a promise in those words; and mother- 
hood knew nothing, if it knew not patience. Far away, 
on the other side of the hill, a voice that was a voice 
and yet not a voice, was saying— 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the 
land . . . Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall 
see Godi=..%. 

And Philip sat at His feet. 

Martha, going about her duties, was not troubled 
at his absence, and when he returned next day, she 
wondered at the exultation shining in his eyes. Eagerly 
she plied him with questions. 

“T besought Him to allow me to give up all, and 
follow Him, and He bade me return to you.” 

Now it was as though Philip had tasted of a strange 
joy, for more of which his spirit was feverish. He 
could neither work nor rest, but always his eyes sought 
the far road down which the tattered multitude had 
fluttered. And at length, unable longer to forego his 
desire, he cast aside his plow, and prepared as for a 
journey. 

Martha, knowing the soul of him as she did, and 
searching his eyes, protested not but bore his eager 
farewells silently. 

Outside, the fig tree whose leaves brushed the door, 
whispered in the breath of the evening—“It is 
not yet time, Martha,’’—and she was comforted. . . . 
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It was, perhaps, a year later that some fishermen, 
gathered near their boats at a spot on the shores of 
Galilee, saw approaching in the grey light of early 
dawn, a weary figure, staff in hand, dusty and stained 
as from a long journey. A strange time for travelers 
to be abroad, they thought—these men who began their 
work each day while the rest of the world lay asleep. 
So, when the stranger drew near one of the boats and 
paused as though to address its owner, other men, busy 
with tackle and net nearby, dropped their work and 
bent forward to listen. a 

“I seek the great Teacher of Nazareth—Him whom 
they call Jesus.—Has He perchance passed this way?” 

‘‘Aye,”’ replied the master of the sloop, “but three 
days hence. And when He left here, Simon Bar-Jona, 
one of our comrades, threw down his nets and went 
with Him.” | 

The tired eyes of the traveler widened suddenly, 
eagerly. Then with trembling voice— . 

“Which way went He? Oh, I pray thee, do not make 
sport of me, but answer me true—which way went 
He?” | 

‘He took the road to Samaria,” replied the aston- 
ished fisherman, “and there you will doubtless find 
Him. But why, Stranger, do you ask us not to make 
sport of you? We are honest, sober toilers, and it is 
the custom of our land to treat with courtesy all those, 
who travel to our shores, and to direct them faithfully.” 

‘‘Nay, so it has been said to me many times before,” 
sighed the traveler, leaning on his staff. ‘But each time 
I follow the road directed by fair-spoken men. Instead 
of leading me to the Master, it carries me far away 
from Him, so that for long months I have walked, 
seeking Him, following first this rumor, then again 
that, and never finding Him.” The weary eyes grew 
moist. / 

“But it is indeed a pity that you have met with such 
dishonest treatment, Stranger,” said the fisherman 
warmly. “I swear that no such discourtesy will you 
find in Galilee.” 

“T thank you, Sir. And now, which way say you that 
He passed? Into Chaldea?” | 

“Nay, into Samaria.” 

“Then I must again be on my way, and a benediction 
upon you for your honest counsel. And if I should miss 
Him again and He should come this way, tell Him 
that Philip passed, seeking Him.” | 

PAye,-cladly.”’ @ 

With a gesture of farewell the stranger turned his 
back to the sea and walked toward the sandy path, 
a little way up which two roads, one leading into Sa- 
maria, the other into far away Chaldea, converged. | 

The fishermen watched the bent figure curiously, for 
the gaunt traveler had stirred something of sympathy 
and pity within them. And as they watched, they saw 
him go wearily up the path and reach the cross-roads. 
Hesitating an instant, he turned into the road to Chal- 
dea. He who had addressed the man turned quickly 
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9 the tall figure of his son and bade him run and over- 
ake the stranger and set him on the road to Samaria. 
The youth was gone in an instant, and once more the 
shermen took up their interrupted tasks. When they 
yere ready to push out their boats, the lad returned 
reathless. 

_ “Did you set the traveler on the right road?” asked 
is father. 

_ “Alas,” replied the son, “I tried to; yet while he 
topped and listened seriously to me, it was as though 
e did not hear me, for he paid no heed. ‘Are you the 
on of him who but now so kindly directed me?’ he 
sked. ‘Yea,’ I answered. He put his hand on my arm 
‘nd looked into my eyes, saying: ‘I had a son, who, 
ad he but lived, would now touch shoulders with you.’ 
ind then he moved as though to go on. Again I told 
im that the road to Samaria lay the other way, but 
ie only shook his head sadly, and with a strange look 
ahis eyes, passed on toward Chaldea.” 

_ The men glanced from one to another significantly. 
(hen thoughtfully they put out to sea... . 

_ In the months that followed, a strange story passed 
‘rom mouth to mouth in all that country, until at length 
t became a familiar tale—that of the madman who 
ought Christ. It was related that he had passed 
hrough every hamlet, town, and village, taking scant 
est by the roadsides, eating only what pitying folk 
rave him—ragged, weary, ill—yet bending forward 
ilways on his feverish quest. 

At first, to his eager demand, men directed him 
ionestly to where they knew the Nazarene was teach- 
ng, until at length they grew weary, and answered 
iim not at all, or told him gruffly to begone. Others, 
ess kindly, replied in taunts and jests, purposely send- 
ng him down blind roads and lanes, or on circular 
toutes that led him back to them, finding mirth in the 
witless vagabond. Boys followed him with stones— 
iousewives slammed and barred their doors when they 
jaw him coming, shuddering with fear of the devil, 
»f which they said he was possessed. 

I know not how much later it was that Philip, one 
Jay at the fall of evening, trudged slowly through the 
yates of Jerusalem. The busy murmur of the streets 
was quieting, the market venders were packing up their 
insold wares, and lamps were beginning to shine from 
open doorways. Soft stars expanded in a deep, peace- 
ful sky. ; 

Philip sought a group of men who had driven their 
horses and donkeys to the public well, there drawing 
up water to give the tired beasts. As he approached, 
the talk among them died down, for well they knew 
the weary figure, and the question he would ask. But 
something in the peace of the evening had overspread 
their souls with kindness—therefore they laughed not. 

“Will you tell me, Sirs, if you know aught of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and whether He has passed this way ise 

One among them «vent up to him, and putting his 
hand on his shoulder, as though he would try by earn- 
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estness to make the madman understand, replied— 

‘Yea, He is stopping without the city gates at the 
house of Lazarus.” 

‘He has gone again into Galilee, you say?” And 
sadly Philip turned away. 

He had walked many miles since dawn, and rested 
little, nor eaten—and he was tired. Therefore he 
witted not whence he was going, but stumbled on with 
bent head, murmuring to himself— 

“Tf I follow Him into Galilee, I shall not find Him.” 

And then all at once he dropped with fatigue, and 
lay prostrate, and hot tears poured down the weather- 
beaten face, buried in weary arms. 

It was then that suddenly, above him, sounded a 
voice that was yet not a voice—rather the May wind 
among the white blossoms of the cherry trees in the 
spring—the sound of the brook rippling on its silver 
bed. 

‘Again I say to thee, go home, Philip—to Martha.” 

And Philip, with great joy and wonderment at hear- 
ing that voice again, started up. There was no one 
there. But what was stranger still, a cloud seemed to 
lift from his brain, and he felt a sudden clearing away 
of the numbness that had long held it. Wondering, he 
looked all about him; and then he saw that he had 
fallen on the steps of the great Temple. He sprang 
up with the alertness of a youth, and pulling his tat- 
tered cloak about him, hastened out of the city, and 
down the road. 

And when at length, after great haste, breathless he 
reached the familiar doorway and peered eagerly in— 
he stopped in amazement at the beauty of the golden 
light that came from no lamp, yet flooded the humble 
cottage. His eyes, with the darkness of the night still 
upon them, were dazzled—but as he stood there, his 
hand on the latch, the light mellowed and softened— 
and then in its glow he beheld Jesus, and Martha at 
His feet. 

With a cry Philip ran, and, his arms about Martha, 
knelt at those feet too, not daring to look up. But the 
voice said— 

“Thou shoulds’t have sought Me here, Philip. 
Martha was as hungry as thou for My words, but she 
could not leave David. ...Nay, I bade thee stay here.” 

Philip could not answer for the tears and the joy 
that choked him while Martha buried her head deeper 
in the shoulder that had somehow thrown off the 
weight of many years, and was young again... . 

And I know not how this may be, yet the tale runs 
that the years that Philip had wandered were as noth- 
ing, and that they fell from him like a dream, and 
that he returned in the month of May, which was the 
time he had gone away, and that Martha’s hair was 
still the same velvet black, and that small David no 
‘onger was crippled, but walked as sturdily as Anam 
had before him. I know not how such things might be, 
but so the tale is whispered by the trees on the Mount 
of Olives. 
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CULTURE IS ON THE TOWN 


By MARY A. JORDAN 


ULTURE is on the town—but there are no par- 
C ish settlements or statutes to dispose of its 
sturdy beggars, vagabonds, and vagrants. 
There are persons now living, not senile, who remem- 
ber the little red school house with grateful affection 
and regret of sorts. Their memory runs back to a time 
before the graded schools were, or an army of salaried 
inspectors and superintendents—when the idea of stan- 
dardization had not dawned on the academic world, 
and when there were fewer laws about enforced school 
attendance and fewer untaught children. 

Things have changed while these persons have lived 
and watched and, in some cases, have taught under the 
changed conditions. For it is matter for gratitude 
that so much real work can be done between the meshes 
of even the closest human system. Reviewing our sys- 
tem of education in terms of its results, the verdict is 
one, at best, of the Scotch variety—the worst may not 
be true, but the best has not been accomplished. There 
is a sense of disappointment voiced by students, par- 
ents, patrons, and officials—perhaps most keenly felt 
by teachers themselves—who hear with dismay the 
chorus of criticism, while the national machine func- 
tions more and more elaborately and intricately, and 
plans are being made for introducing it into the federal 
system itself. 

Where the results are most unsatisfactory, the rem- 
edy proposed is likely to be more and more machin- 
ery of the same sort. The method seems perilously 
like attacking smallpox by trying to exhaust the dis- 
ease by the number of victims having it. One does not 
have to accept all the premises or the conclusions of 
Upton Sinclair to feel that there is something out of 
drawing in this Babylon that we have builded, if its 
hanging gardens do not bear fruit or flowers, and if 
the paths and pleasances are not frequented. It seems 
generally admitted that at present men, women, and 
children, are turning their attention away from what 
they have been taught, or refusing to be taught. 

That Tennyson in 1842 declared—‘‘Better fifty 
years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” is cited as 
evidence of his hopeless conservatism, mid-Victorian- 
ism and Philistinism. Cathays are being brought to 
our very doors and the standards of their natives’ per- 
sonal walk and conversation imposed upon us in fiction 
and poetry as essential art. Then there is the under- 
world of civilization which once was equated with King 
Arthur’s Hethenesse, to be conquered by noble effort 
and always to be viewed as something alien and malign. 
Now it is an annex to our adventure, an El] Dorado of 
experience for the true artist. 

But it is the effort, the discipline, of the vicissitudes 
of virtues that make them unpopular. If they were 


irresponsible, mere kaleidoscopic changes of one thing 
for another, there would be little or no objection ti 
them, indeed they might even be useful as material 
but as means to the end of ordered living, of spiritua 
peace, they are to be despised and rejected. Ordere 
living is dull and artificial; spiritual peace is eventless 

It seems that while the doctor are in doubt whethe: 
their efforts spell progress or pother, the patients hay: 
given up the prescriptions, the exercises, and the diets 
and have taken to the fields, the road, and the jungle 
They have elected to find out for themselves and ap 
plaud one another. They say brave things about thi 
beauty of ugliness and the respect due to catastroph: 
and noise—but they do not give the i impression of bein, 
happy folk. The old beggars of the earlier times wer: 
jolly in spite of their hunger and rags—particularh 
their rags. The spiritual beggars and vagrants of ou 
day begin by declaring the beauty of rags, nakedness 
and indigestion. 

It is hard to see why they stress these details. The: 
have always been part of human life and as such hay 
had their full share of attention from thinkers an 
artists, but always as something to which the attentioi 
was only partly dedicated. The real aim was, a 
Matthew Arnold put it, to see life clearly and to se: 
it whole. Suppose, however, that the aim is to fee 
life, instead of seeing it—certainly it is important tha 
the sensibility should be completely enough develope: 
to take it all in. A strong conviction of the importance 
of being at loose ends, of having no sense of contraries 
of being more interested in thrills than in experience 
can hardly in the long run advance a person in the ar 
of living. If these vagrants were happy we might fo1 
give them for being intellectual nuisances and gettin: 
in the way of clear thinking. They are unwilling, 0 
course, to accept good taste as anything but an out 
worn corset, they turn the accepted meanings of Eng 
lish words upside down and inside out, and above a) 
they try to make it appear, not only that things ar 
not what they seem, but that most things are not thie 
at all, but disguises for horrors. 

It is only in our time that ‘‘an eternal thirst for sire 
plicity” has been published as a “handicap” to “th 
human mind in its progress toward light and knowl 
edge,” that the rarity of ‘‘a delight in the richness 0 
chaos, the possibilities of variety, the solidity of th 
inexplicable” has been deplored. The Greeks knevy 
about variety, and Aristotle treated it with respect an 
admiration. The early Christians adored the inex 
plicable and went to the lions in its defense. But chao 
was Greek to the Greeks, and the house of the devil 
to Christians. It might be made a thing of beauty fo 
the Greeks, it might be redeemed for the Christians 
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De delightful, in and of itself—no. This discovery has 
jen reserved for the critics and artists of our public- 


_gooled age. Yet art itself, for all this latitude, is in 


;bad way. The critic already quoted laments— 


The inclination toward simplicity is almost irresist- 
ible, and few minds, once started down that incline, 
do not end at the bottom in a heap of beautiful theories, 
explanations, arrangements; disastrous, cosmic blue- 
prints. Many of our best intelligences are occupied 
solely in bending universal chaos to their private will 
' for order. Life without explanations is unbearable, 
_-and so nearly everything is somehow explained. The 
_ explanations have gradually become more and more 
_ complicated, but most of them still represent a victory 
' of the instinct for simplifying over the truth. 


The little red school house had its shortcomings, but 
j, simple-minded graduates were never guilty of any- 
jing like this. They had been trained for character, 
yd they knew it. To them there was no secret about 
ie greater good. It was a tolerant method—there was 
ye slow learner and the quick one, and the kind that 
ver came into his own until the season of reviews. 
‘hrough it all, the scholars were taught, and it was 
‘rprising what was accomplished without specializ- 
ion, without departments, without a uniform time 
‘ble of scientific units of academic value. The product 
as men and women capable of being practical without 
sing hidebound, and quite aware of the mysterious 
mrces about them, some of which they were using. 
The education thus begun went on in an organic, 
sough often unsystematic fashion. William Dean 
lowells, with his unconquerable hope and much hated 
otimism, escaped all the neuresthenic woes and esthe- 
¢ hysteria that he, by expert estimate, ought to have 
ad in the interests of great art. 

' The day of the little red school house is gone. It is 
ye hour of the expert specialist in education. The 
aild, the youth, the research student—each and all 
te in the hands of officials as independent and as un- 
plated to each other as the clerks in a department 
tore. The result is disaster. 

‘A. R. Orage, writing on New Standards in Art and 
‘iterature in the February Atlantic Monthly, says— 
Everywhere the rumor runs that art is dead; not too 
oud a rumor, lest the world lose hope; but sufficiently 
oud to be plainly heard, and uttered with more anxiety 
an is compatible with doubt of its veracity... . 
irt cannot save art; and still less, when artists have 
ailed art, can critics save it.” 

- In reply to his own question whether the case is hope- 
ess and culture irrevocably doomed, this writer sug- 
‘ests a remedy in a masterpiece of ancient Indian 
/terature. Study of the Mahabharata, in the trans- 
ation of the English Academy of Literature, may be 
‘ounted upon to bring about a renaissance as vital and 
vivifying as that of the discovery of the classical 
ources of intellectual supply for the art of the middle- 
ges. This might be practicable for individual sffer- 
ts, but for a stricken generation wandering from door 
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to door, living on broken bits and cold bites under the 
impression that they are feasting on cates and deli- 
cates, this would hardly serve. At best they would 
understand that new chairs were to be established, 
more courses offered and more watertight examina- 
tions required. Even a mammoth masterpiece, with 
all forms of literary art exhibited within its limits, and 
inspired by the genius of a single author, would be 
only one more curiosa felicitas—not the power house 
of intellectual force desired. Under the influence of 
his faith that philosophy is dead and his dark suspicion 
that religion is moribund, the critic already cited takes 
refuge in India as “‘our most ancient parent, our old- 
est racial ancestor, our Adam and Eve.” 

But the situation is not fairly described. Neither 
religion nor philosophy is dead. An unfortunate twist 
in education has divorced them from practical training 
and alienated them from each other. Much has been 
diverted, much has been deprived of its best results; but 
the great central forces are not destroyed—the satis- 
faction alike of the ‘‘thirst for simplicity” and the urge 
to deal with chaos. Fortunately, faith in them and in 
their blessed codperation has never entirely perished 
from the earth, but the connection has been poor, inter- 
rupted, and indistinct. Review of the past of edu- 
cational efforts shows clearly that the best results, al- 
lowing for much waste and shortage, came from work 
done under the aim for coordination. 

There is a long neglected example of this aim that 
should be restored to influence and applied for the im- 
petus so much needed in our vagrant living and think- 
ing. The great philosophic work of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas is the sanest and most gallant effort for the 
reconstruction of scattered human powers into work- 
ing success. It is not necessary to accept the material 
studied as his one object; Saint Thomas did not do 
that himself; his method is the exemplary thing. Con- 
tact with it is both curative and tonic. The attention 
of teachers to it must result in greater liberality to the 
aspects of life and thought that must be reconciled, 
and whose reconciliation is a charter of free citizen- 
ship in the spiritual republic. Whether in Latin or in 
translation, there is as much to beguile and reward the 
student as can be found in the involved or involuted 
phantasies of modern English literature, or in the 
miseries of Russian and French analysts and stylists. 
For teachers there is a surprisingly up-to-date guide 
through their darkest continents. Before we despair 
of the world and its worldlings, let us try what a thor- 
ough-going application of Aquinas in our teaching and 
in our disciplinary methods will do. Under his prac- 
tical and constructive influence the petty Bolshevism of 
our vagrant living and thinking would certainly tend 
to disappear, and gradually restitution would be made 
for the much-missed and little-mourned Joss of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, Colburn’s Mental 
Arithmetic, and for a partition of Aristotle as tragic 
as that of Poland. 
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The Anchor 


“Saint Peter, we have seen thee hanging stark, 
Arms out, at death, as if embracing Rome. 
Oh, dost thou think thus head-down in the dark 
To set more sure thy feet in heaven’s dome? 
Or hast thou dived to seek thy fishing-bark 


Which sank, perchance, in the sea in a whirl of foam?” 


“My ship has swept this night to the capitol! 

Its riding-light in the topmost sky is set. 

The ripples that brim from its bow majestical 
Have rounded the world and at the nadir met.” 
“O Peter, Peter, make haste that its anchor fall, 


For thy ship must stay, though fierce are the tempests yet.” 


“I am the anchor. Deep in the sea am J— 

Deep in the agony and deep in pain, 

Deep in the vertigo, my feet on high, 

Mine arms outstretched. No anchor e’er has ta’en 
So firm a hold on earth as I that die, 

An anchor shaped like a cross holds not in vain.” 


DANIEL SARGENT. 


The Boy Christ 


Exquisite face that agony must tear, 

Exquisite flesh that scarlet blood must stain, 
Hide, hide, while yet the rabble does not dare 
To visit You with implements of pain! 

Pale, lovely hair, shrink from the candid touch 
Of friend and enemy, for both will be 

With those who do not love You overmuch, 
Upon the crowded hill at Calvary. 


Brave eyes that choose unworthy men to bless, 
Nor seek their gratitude, now turn away, 

And learn to love Your precious loneliness. 
Kind hands, be more reserved, and do not lay 
Yourselves upon less loving hands that will 
Not fail to strike You on that shameful hill. 


HELENE MULLINS. 


Remembran ce 


Who drenched the orient sky with gold, 
And made me lien to its horde? 

I did not ask my lips to mold 
Speech for the unrememb’ranced Lord! 


But one lone bird that lurked along 

‘The darkened bracken’s burnished brim, 
Piped of its rapture such a song 

As stirred the slighted soul of Him. 


EMILE KEssLeEr. 
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The Treasure 


See where beneath their jagged spears 
Advancing come the mordant years, 
The years that claim as rightful loot 
The crimson rose, the golden fruit 
Of these, our lives; that sweep aside 
The trappings of our armored pride, 
And leave for all they take away 

A vesper song—a veil of grey. 


Yet, though it spite their churlish will, 
One thing from them withhold thou still 
With all thy might of heart and mind— | 
The fount of wonder heaven-enshrined 
Within thy breast—for therein lies 
All that earth keeps of Paradise: 
God’s laughter smiting down time’s bars— | 
A child’s faith harnessing the stars. | 
ELEANOR Rocers Cox, — 


Sing Thou, My Soul 


The black night came down in rain and wrath and storm 
Men lifted from a cross a broken Form; | 
Dawn came with song and sun—Sing thou, my Soul!— 
Rose, radiant, from the tomb the Christ made whole. 


Mine eyes and yours have seen joy bound and slain, 
Your eyes and mine shall see joy rise again; 
To each his Easter day when Love shall rise 
With the same outstretched hands and the same eyes. | 


Some while they live shall see, even as those 
Who wept beneath a cross at the day’s close; 

Some eyes Lord Death must seal ere yet they see— 
Sing thou, my Soul—Love’s face—yet this shall be! 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


Good Friday 


Tonight He died upon the cross, 

Pierced are his hands and side. . . 
(Why is the moon so blanched with fear?) 
Whom have they crucified? 


Tonight He bleeds upon the cross— 

He spoke not, but He sighed .. . 

(A wind is curling through the grass—) 
Whom have they crucified ? 


Tonight the Christ is on the cross, 

They wept not when He died, 

But yet they loved Him whom they stoned— 
Christ whom they crucified! 


Hersert GERHARD BRUNCKN 
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The Blue Peter 


‘\ NE more group of producers has followed the example 
() of the Theatre Guild, The Actors’ Theatre and others 
| taking a moderate sized theatre and planning a season of 
jductions for which it seeks annual membership subscrip- 
tns. This new group is called The Stagers, and includes 
¢ its play committee such well known names as Don Marquis, 
Jems Taylor and Margaret Wycherly, with Edward Good- 
tn as director. All this is quite promising, but I confess 
t some bewilderment at The Stagers’s announcement of 
yiat they hope to do. One part is clear enough, namely, 
t “develop the best ensemble and individual acting by means 
(a permanent company.” Much of our current acting talent 
slly needs thorough baking in such an oven. But what of 
t: intention to “produce the best available plays for audiences 
cadult intelligence” ? 

Is this one more euphemism for sophistication? Somehow 
ismacks of a disturbing lack of simplicity, of that deliberate 
61 conscious striving for profundity which so often ends 
ja turmoil of confused ideas. There is much in the decora- 
in of the Fifty-Second Street Theatre to further this im- 
jsssion—a self-conscious artistry, odd colors, red-shaded lights 
-to which is added a grey program printed in purple ink. 
‘t even such revealing symptoms may be lived down in 
jie, and it is certain that The Stagers have much excellent 
(terial to work with. Many more groups of this sort are 
isded to foster a more intelligent interest in serious dramatic 
i. The Stagers deserve a sincere welcome. 

Their first production is The Blue Peter by E. Temple 
jurston, and if one is puzzled to find wherein it is a par- 
(ularly “adult” play, there is at least a great deal in it that 
izurs well for the interest of later productions. The Blue 
iter does not differ greatly from many other plays of the 
iment in theme, material or plot. If it is pointedly “adult” 
its interest, then most of the Broadway successes can claim 
(} same quality—apart, that is, from the musical plays and 
(‘tain instances of dramatized sapolio. In the prologue you 
lve straight African melodrama, intended to show why the 
0, David Hunter, later on experiences the call of the 
irican wild. ‘There is a White Cargo hot sun and fever, 
id a Cape Smoke smattering of native gibberish and gun 
2. When this is over, you settle down to three acts in 
verpool six years later, when Hunter is married and feels 
ce more the urge to go back to fevers and native uprisings. 
There is a great deal of conversation in these three acts 
Atering around the problem of the vagrant male. Emma, 
? wife, displays a lack of tact in trying to hold her husband 
‘home that might drive some men even farther than Africa. 
‘wise and kindly little mother-in-law (the best part the play 
0 offer to Margaret Wycherley) intervenes when she can 
‘show that a pair of chains and blinders are not always the 
it Testraining influences. But being only a mother-in-law 
a visit, her words pass thinly through the air. Hunter 
tides he will go to Africa to prospect a new gold mine. 
ten, after a “fair play” appeal by Emma, he decides not to 
» Later in the evening, he decides once more to go, while 
‘ing off his friend in a, waterside tavern called the Blue 


ter. But when the inn-keeper’s daughter makes love to him, 


i 
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and he realizes that his love for the wilds is little better than 
the love offered by this lady of fortune, he makes another 
decision (this time final) to go home and stay there and help 
dress the Christmas tree for the morrow. 

These mental vagaries of the hero would possess more 
adult stimulus if the author seemed to know just what he 
means to say. As it stands, the conflict is made an objective 
one between the love of home and the love of adventure. It 
is largely the story of the child torn between two toys. There 
is but small hint of the fact that all this outward restlessness 
is little more than the reflection of an inner restlessness of 
soul. The nearest approach to this, and by far the finest 
moment of the play, is when Hunter sees the parallel between 
the lure of the mistress and the lure of adventure in far lands. 
At this instant the whole play leaps upward, grasping at the 
real truth that liberty of the soul is vastly different from 
shirked responsibility and bodily license. 

Mr. Goodman’s direction is considerably more than adequate 
considering the spotty construction of the play itself. In the 
tavern scene, he achieves an interesting realism by having a 
running fire of conversation at all times between all groups 
on the stage, subduing the tones of one group, like an orches- 
tral director, to permit another group to be heard. He does 
not escape the danger of this method entirely, however, as 
the hum of voices at times becomes merely confusing. He is 
by no means as successful, for example, as Dudley Digges in 
a similar scene in The Wild Duck, The Stagers have set them- 
selves a precarious ideal. It will be their difficult task to see 
that in consciously soaring toward art, they do not tumble 
into artifice. The really “adult” intelligence seldom hangs 
out the ornate badge of its maturity. 


The Little Minister 
| Beets by the way, is a good example of one whose 


maturity sparkles quite naturally without the assistance 
of either purple ink or a written proclamation. Perhaps The 
Stagers would not include the Barrie plays on an adult list, 
This is an interesting point but unimportant. The fact is, 
that Barrie has an overflowing charity of insight of the kind 
which only a genuine maturity can breed. You do not find 
much charity in slapstick, nor, for that matter, in the morbid 
variety of tragedy. The cruelty of one and the moroseness 
of the other are peculiarly the qualities of an undeveloped or 
unevenly developed mind. If you do not find much stark 
realism in Barrie’s plays, it is probably because Barrie knows 
that outward realities are transient and supremely unimportant. 
He is more concerned with the stuff visions are made of. It 
has a way of weaving an endless skein toward eternity. 
Perhaps this is why so few actors succeed entirely in con- 
veying the Barrie spirit. They must share largely in his own 
view, in his unconcern for the ephemeral and in his kindly 
earnestness about enduring things. This unconcern is the 
essence of his humor; this earnestness the strength of his charity. 
The two together make up his lasting charm. In the current 
revival of The Little Minister, Ralph Forbes moves through- 
out to the wave of Barrie’s baton. He acts the part from 
within, not from above or below it. Miss Chatterton, on the 
other hand, as Lady Babbie, acts a little bit from above, rather 
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too consciously, and with a lightness which she is obliged to 
force. She makes a delightful picture, and there are many 
pleasing moments when she falls fully under the Barrie spell. 
But this mood is not sustained. She is a good and satisfactory 
Lady Babbie without being adept and satisfying. One feels 
that Helen Hayes would do better, would have a more sprightly 
sincerity and a more complete abandon. Without Mr. Forbes, 
this would be rather heavy Barrie sauce. With him, the 
evening wins its charming way with you. 


The Love Song 


VER since the discovery that the music of Schubert, as 

adapted in Blossom Time, was far more delightful than 
the jazzed plagiarisms of the modern music factories, managers 
have been on the search for composers whose lives furnished 
romantic material and whose music would roll agreeably 
throughout a popular evening. It is almost strange that no 
one landed on Offenbach before this. At all events, we have 
him now as the hero of the Love Song, and his life to furnish 
a background of the curious Second Empire. 

There is nothing particularly edifying in the story of the 
Love Song and a good deal that might, to advantage, be handled 
with greater delicacy. But this part is largely incidental to 
the main theme, which is the enduring devotion of Offenbach 
to the Empress Eugénie. It is one of those stories of unre- 
quited love which carry with it the touch of inspiration and 
pathos. It is well worth the accompaniment of Offenbach’s 
finest melodies. 

The Shuberts have selected a cast of considerable vocal ability 
to carry the conviction of artistry. Many of the duets, trios 
and quartettes become musical delights,.to which fortunately, 
is added a personal charm conspicuously absent from the more 
imposing operatic stage. Odette Myrtil goes even a step be- 
yond this in revealing herself as a most capable violinist, with 
a full, smooth tone, a faultless intonation and an interpretive 
ability which errs only slightly on the side of sentimentalism. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


Candida—Splendid acting. 

Cape Smoke—A well-acted melodrama of the African Veldt. 

Vancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her 
mother does the reverse. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

Is Zat So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 

Loggerheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. 

“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 

Old English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 

Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

Quarantine—An unwholesome comedy. 

Silence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

The Blue Peter—Reviewed above. 

The Dark Angel—A play of atonement and self-sacrifice. 

Ine Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

The Little Minister—Reviewed above. 

The Love Song—Reviewed above. 

[he Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

The Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 

The Wild Duck—lIbsen’s self-revealing drama _ superbly 
directed and acted. 

They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 
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BOOKS 


Democracy and Leadership, by Irving Babbitt. New Yor 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


Poe BABBITT is a Harvard professor and a huma 
ist. Humanism, I take it, is an attempt to estimate m) 
as a whole. ‘This attempt necessarily conflicts with the fa] 
common-places of the modern world—especially the no 
Catholic world. It is at warfare not only with the material: 
pseudo-scientific folly of interpreting life on a basis of a 
tics, the tendency which Professor Babbitt calls Baconi) 
Utilitarianism and traces back to Francis Bacon, but a)) 
with the sentimentalist who interprets life in terms of emoti) 
ungoverned by the intellect or by traditional controls. (; 
this last tendency the great exponent is, of course, Rousse) 
—whose theories entered America through Thomas Jeffersc, 
Per contra, the central assumption of humanism is that the 
is such a thing as the normal man and that the most importa 
thing about him is that he is endowed with intellect, imag- 
ation, and will. 
The Catholic reader sees at once that this idea underls 
Catholicism as well. His faith is necessarily increased wht 
he finds a man of Professor Babbitt’s intellectual power 5 
vigorously and so independently started in the direction f- 
lowed by the great men of the Church. 
Within the wide limits in which Professor Babbitt’s c- 
clusions coincide with those of Catholicism, he is an ally 1t 
to be despised. Indeed it is only bare justice to say that e 
is one of the chief figures of American university life. Is 
teaching has taken strong roots and is producing a fine ny 
generation of scholars capable of teaching the American studit 
to despise the revolutionary theorists of radical democracy wh 
a deserved and intelligent contempt. Anarchy, as the grit 
Maurras is never tired of telling us, begins in the soul—o 
often in what the mediaevals called the intellectual soul. 
Moreover his attitude toward the Catholic Church reseml's 
that of Maurras in its frequent sympathy and its unfailg 
respect. In a man of his New England background and aii- 
clerical French university acquaintance, it is a sign of e¢ 
times. 
Of his former books, Literature and the American Collie 
was a vigorous reaction against flabby thinking and liter 
effeminacy. The New Laocoén was a sure analysis of '¢ 
causes underlying the present chaos in the arts. The a 
of Modern French Criticism dealt with the failure of i¢ 
inimitable French mind throughout the nineteenth centy 
to build either a city of the soul or an observatory from whh 
adequately to survey the world. Rousseau and Romanticn 
was a study of the fountain from which flow the muddy flols 
of error against which we all must struggle in every-day lifi- 
fons et origo malorum, indeed. 
His enormous learning has not overloaded his Lan 
or dimmed his dry and quiet humor. Certainly it has ?t 
stiffened the impressive march of his sober masculine eloqueré- 
In this book for the first time he exercises himself or! 
subject bound to interest that strange monster, the = 
reader. This Briareus, with God knows how many hundd 
eyes, can no longer fail to see, and to feel too I hope, tt 
our professor is now shooting straight at him. Here is 's 
thesis—Democracy will...have to be judged, like other fos 
of government, by the quality of its leadership. . .the ok 
ican trend, if it is not checked, will be fatal to pe 
liberty and will lead ultimately to what he terms a decadit 
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rialism. Our failure to deal adequately with the prob- 
i. of leadership he traces to our education, especially our 
hher education, where ethical standards have been under- 
ied by various utilitarian and sentimental tendencies. 
Jear now his opening paragraphs— 


‘According to Mr. Lloyd George, the future will be even 
are exclusively taken up than is the present with the economic 
blem, especially with the relations between capital and 
x In that case, one is tempted to reply, the future will 
yp very superficial. When studied with any degree of thor- 
yhhness, the economic problem will be found to run into 
| political problem, the political problem in turn into the 
ylosophical problem, and the philosophical itself to be almost 
rissolubly bound up at last with the religious problem... 
'The man of the nineteenth century was indeed wont to take 
( granted that the type of progress he sought to promote 
43 a progress toward civilization. Some persons began to 
le doubts on this point even before the war, others had 
Jir doubts awakened by the war itself, and still others have 
yn made doubtful by the peace... 

‘Tt goes without saying that the partisans of ‘progress’ 
Je not admitted their spiritual blindness. They have ac- 
ited as valid substitutes for the traditional standards and 
/ moral unity that these standards tended to promote, 
jtain new unifications of life that displayed great imagin- 
yn, indeed—but an imagination that has not been suf- 
jzntly tested from the point of view of reality...We have 
1 grown familiar with the type of person who is, in his own 
yceit, a lofty ‘idealist,’ but when put to the test has turned 
) to be only a disastrous dreamer . . whereas I hold that at 
| heart of genuine Christianity are certain truths which have 
izady once saved western civilization, and judiciously em- 
jyed, may save it again.” 


At this point the reader naturally asks himself what our 
thor believes genuine Christianity to be. I am afraid the 
‘wer is not altogether free from the fatal and congenital 
hitess of Protestantism—that of cutting down the Gospel 
1a handful of favorite texts. When Professor Babbitt 
Jasionally sniffs at tradition and “outer authority’—those 
‘n bugbears of the old-fashioned New Englander—it is 
by to note that what is really the matter with him is 
| inability to shake himself entirely free from his own 
‘dition—the dusty cobweb of Puritanism that entangled 
youth. Probably inherited Puritanism is also the cause 
yhis misunderstanding of the Catholic doctrine as to infant 
‘nation. Once he even seems to reach the logical goal 
‘Protestantism in philosophic nihilism, when he approvingly 
tes Joubert to the effect that “illusion is an integral part 
reality.” 

But on the other hand, he often shows a surprising sym- 
shy with Catholicism. He is not far from understanding 
» Fall and even the Incarnation. In his first chapter, he 
‘tly observes that Protestantism, .if one takes a suf- 
ently long-range view, appears largely as an incident in the 
2 of nationalism.” On the very next page, after professing 
aself “. . irrevocably committed to the modern experiment,” 
which he means a so-called positive and critical individ- 
‘ism, he finds himself compelled to remark— 


“cc 


“It would sometimes seem, indeed, that what wisdom we 
re is a survival. . . One may even catch the point of view 
‘the Bieramontane Ganehe as set forth by Pius IX in the 


Syllabus of 1864—‘If anyone says that the Pope can and 
should be reconciled and make terms with progress, with 
liberalism and modernist civilization, let him be anathema.’ ” 


Furthermore, he makes a point of being no theologian. What 
he is after is morals and political philosophy, and in these fields 
his analysis of current error is masterly and his presentation of 
truth—within the broad province to which he deliberately 
limits himself—is an honor to American thought and letters. 

In his discussion of morals and political philosophy, he sum- 
marizes the entire history of western civilization. The 
mediterranean city states in which civilized Europe seems to 
have begun, reposed upon traditional, local religions. When 
individualistic and egalitarian tendencies at last succeeded 
in disintegrating the traditional loyalties which held together 
the state and the family, government became an affair of naked 
force. The Catholic Church rebuilt society upon a_ basis 
of moral authority. From the renaissance to the eighteenth 
century, traditional moral authority steadily declined. "Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century Rousseau, the chief theorist 
of radical democracy and also the chief exponent of the 
superiority of barbarism over civilization, took the decisive step 
of reversing the direction of moral effort. 

Whereas all previous ethical systems had agreed that evil 
had its chief source in the unrestrained passions of mankind, 
the new prophet declared that the people were essentially 
virtuous and that the source of evil was to be found in faulty 
institutions which had been imposed upon blameless humanity 
and had succeeded in deforming its primitive goodness. 

Of course such teaching is entirely outside reality. Every 
penitent in Christendom gives it the lie. As was remarked 
at the time, if human nature was essentially good, then from 
what source did kings, capitalists, and priests derive the 
enormous and diabolic power by which they had succeeded in 
subverting that essential goodness? Nevertheless through its 
flattery of the ignorance and self-will of the enormous majority 
of mankind the new doctrine gained ground—producing a series 
of bloody convulsions of which the world has probably not 
yet seen the last. 

Pausing for a moment over Edmund Burke, the great 
Irishman who strove to dam the first flood of the revolutionary 
current, Professor Babbitt goes on to analyze the necessary 
connection between the radical democracy of Rousseau and 
the international and inter-class savagery of the modern 
world. He remarks that it is, or was until yesterday, as- 
sumed that democracy is the same thing as liberty and the 
opposite of imperialism; whereas history and observation agree 
in telling us that democracy is the death of liberty and is 
closely akin to imperialism—in the broad sense of that much 
abused word. ‘This brings up his definition of imperialism, 
which is perhaps the kernel of the book. Imperialism, he 
says, is the desire to domineer—untempered by genuine moral 
considerations. "The anti-imperialistic temper on the other 
hand, is that which prefers self-control to control over others. 
From this standpoint our author has no difficulty in showing 
that the democracies of past and present times have been and 
are deeply bitten by the imperialistic disease. If the so-called 
advanced political parties of Europe are occasionally opposed 
to adventures abroad, it is only so they may concentrate their 
efforts on expropriating the capitalist at home. No one 
cringed more abjectly at the feet of Napoleon than the 
Jacobin Democrats. And why? Because they recognized 
in his infinite desire for power a grandiloquent copy of 
themselves. The contemporary admiration for our big business 
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men (who are, as Professor Babbitt truly says, little better 
than efficient megalomaniacs) amounts to the same thing. 

Over against these barbarisms there is not only the Aris- 
totelian-Catholic tradition of Christendom, there is also the 
testimony of the great teachers of the Far East, Buddha and 
Confucius. The present reviewer must confess to some 
doubt as to the practical moral value of studies in compara- 
tive religion. Nevertheless, it is certainly good to be reminded 
that the ancient and highly cultured civilizations of the Far 
East still stand upon religious or humanistic traditions of 
self-mastery, not altogether different from our own. 

In his concluding chapters Professor Babbitt considers True 
and False Liberals and Democracy and Standards. One of 
our chief modern difficulties he finds to be a superficial defini- 
tion of the word “work.’’ Our democracies tend to narrow 
down the idea of work to the grotesquely limited meaning of 
manual work. One thinks at once of the Robots. Of course 
from the point view of society as a whole, mental work is 
equally indispensable, and ethical work the most important of 
all. Necessarily mental work must be the work of the leader, 
and Babbitt suggests, it is because the laborer suspects that 
his leader, the man of mental work, is indifferent to ethical 
work and is thinking only of satisfying his own and his 
women’s desire to domineer, that he himself in revenge denies 
to mental work its right to its superior material rewards. 
Morally justified or not, such a tendency is headed away from 
civilization and straight for barbarism; for civilization implies 
degrees of work, hierarchies and subordinations. 

Unhappily, want of space forbids dwelling upon more of 
the many good things in the book. I cannot resist the 
temptation of pointing to the reader the analysis of the con- 
nection between human conceit and Rousseauistic democracy. 
From this I find myself led on to the masterly exposure of 
the cruel paradox of pacifist inability to keep the peace. 
Again, I am unwilling to pass over the keen phrases which 
so effectually punture the self-styled “gospel of service.” 

It is impossible to leave off considering Professor Babbitt’s 
great book without reminding oneself of the method of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. True, Babbitt expressly disclaims re- 
vealed religion and would build morals and politics upon 
observed experience and upon reason alone. ‘The point of 
contact is that whereas Saint Thomas labored to show that 
natural reason rightly used was capable of bringing man a 
long way towards God, so Babbitt’s humanism nowhere con- 
tradicts faith, but on the contrary reinforces it. Perhaps it is 
too soon to hope to realize the dream of every Catholic 
scholar—a new marriage between reason and faith. Certainly 
if it comes it must be through some extension of the wise 
humanism Babbitt represents. Meanwhile, in her warfare to 
prevent the dissolution of our society, the Church has need of 
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Outlines of Pure Jurisprudence, by Francis P. LeBuffe. 
New York: Fordham University Press. $2.00. 


Ir is the unfortunate attitude of the present day to call in 
question everything that is traditional. Hon. James Beck sum- 
med this up very well when he said—‘In all former ages all 
that was in the past was presumptively true, and the burden 
was upon him who sought to change it. Today the human 
mind apparently regards the lessons of the past as presump- 
tively false, and the burden is upon him who seeks to invoke 
them.” This digest and definition of terms and distinctions has 
been prepared after years of profound study. 
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Platonism and Its Influence, by Alfred Edward Tay! 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $1.50. 
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W ITH regard to the many disputed questions connec 
with the interpretation of Plato, Dr. A. W. Taylor, profes; 
of moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, has dc: 
his best to be silent where he could, and where he could n_ 
to indicate his own opinions without assuming that they :: 
necessarily the true ones because they are his. The result; 
an admirable addition to the series of the books of Our Di 
to Greece and Rome Fund, and the spread of informanmn:| 1 
the old philosophical schools that will be helpful in higl; 
education. Dr. Taylor traces the influence of Plato throu; 
the efforts of Porphyry and the Neo-Platonists under i 
Emperor Julian, through Saint Augustine, Boethius and Dio. 
sius, through the works of Aristotle and the final triumph | 
Christian philosophy in Albert the Great and Saint Thon; 
Aquinas. He shows that in English, the Augustinian tradi; 
remained in force in the writings of the Franciscans of Oxf 
and points out the contrasting attitudes of that university wi 
the Thomists of the University of Paris. The opposition | 
the Thomist philosophical school to Plato and Kant, the t; 
philosophers who most emphatically assert the total dispar; 
of sense and thought, is also clearly outlined. Dr. Tayle 
clear delineation of these intricate questions calls for the qi 
mendation of all who are interested in the history and ‘ 
facts of philosophy. | 

Roman Private Life, by Walton Brooks McDaniel. Be. 
Marshall Jones Company. $1.50. 


As one of the volumes published by the contributors in ‘ 
series of Our Debt to Greece and Rome Fund, Dr. W.)} } 
McDaniel, professor of Latin in the University of Penns. 
vania, presents us with a lively study of the domestic relati 
among the early Romans. His work is a booklet of multitudi: 
ous facts that will be serviceable for all who read their classics 
the translations of such editions as the Loeb Classical Libray 
The erudition is thoroughly digested by a man of learning, 4 
constitutes a highly intelligent and practical handbook, pleasit 
to read and useful as an adjutant to the class-room andé 
permanent addition to the reference shelves of the libraries 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
Tounsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library —C. Lamn. 


A stranger entered the library without knocking and planted 
h lantern on the table. 

‘{’m lost,” he said, plaintively, “lost at the most critical 
nment of my career—and to think that we go to press to- 
narrow! It’s agonizing!” 

The Editor jumped to his feet. “Did I hear you say ‘go 
t press’?” he exclaimed. 

‘Even so—I, too, am an editor—lost, lost, lost !’’ 

"You may make yourself entirely at home here,” said the 
itor, proffering a chair. 

The stranger smiled flabbily. ‘You don’t understand— 
y1 see, I am lost in quite another way, a most tragic way, 
lissure you. I cannot find—myself!” 

“That is most—” 

“Permit me to explain. I edit what is known as a journal 
oopinion—mark that word. It has undone me!” 

“Opinion ?” 

“Precisely! For three years I have successfully found an 
onion on everything on the face of the earth. I have opinions 
tit stretch from Spitzbergen to the Himalayas and from 
{igapore to Herrin, Illinois—” 

‘So elastic as that?” 

“Permit me to clarify. These opinions have taken years to 
¢ssify and card-index. All I have to do now is ask my 
sretary to look them up for me. 

“My livelihood depends on my finding an opinion on every- 
tng. Today I am lost—I cannot find myself—that is, I 
cinot find an opinion—for my opinions and I are one!” 
“How baffling!” murmured the Editor. ‘What must you 
{d an opinion about?” 

The stranger looked about him cautiously and then bent to 
ts Editor’s ear—‘An opinion about religion,” he whispered. 
“But surely—” 

“Permit me to explain! I have looked through the shelves 
cour library—I have examined the works of learned scientists 
-but where can I find the opinion I want? It must be clear 
‘it must be incontrovertible—it must be up to my own stand- 
‘d of opinions.” 

The Editor pulled from a nearby book-shelf a thin paper- 
lund booklet and handed it to the stranger. 

“You will find one opinion on the first page—doubtless a 
iall book not included in your library.” 

“But this is a child’s catechism!” cried the stranger, angrily. 


x ® z 


‘Whereupon, the Editor awoke. Rubbing his eyes, he saw 
at Tittivillus was ushering in Mr. Cyril B. Egan. Said Mr. 
zan—“I have a story to relate to you.” 

“Delighted,” replied the Editor, if somewhat sleepily. 
\And Mr. Egan began— 

“There once was a Retired Fool who spent his later and 
apublic days in seeking after the Secret of Perpetual Laughter. 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


CAMP ASSOCIATION 


A Camp for Catholic Boys 
and 


A Camp for Catholic Girls 
(Age Limits Eight to Eighteen) 
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Livingston Manor, Sullivan Co., New York 


1000 Acres, Mountain, Meadow, Forest. 
Each camp located on its own lake. 
Boating, Bathing, Athletic Sports. 
Priest in residence at each camp. 


Terms---Fifteen Dollars Weekly 


O. L. L. CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 25th to September roth 


CAMP ACADIA FOR BOYS 
June 26th to September r1th 


For prospectus and further information address 
The Right Rev. JOS. H. MCMAHON, Ph.D. 


DIRECTOR 


468 West 143rd Street New York City 


Telephone, Edgecombe 5820 
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To All Readers of 
The Commonweal 


I send Easter Greetings from the 
twenty thousand German orphans 
under the care of the St. Boniface 
Society in 165 homes and orphan- 
ages. 

Our little ones still need the help 
and support of their American 
Benefactors. Please send your 
Lenten Offering so that they may 
have a Joyous Easter. 


Mser. FREDERICK SCHLATTER, 
Director. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. Schlatter, Director, 
St. Boniface Society, 
15 Park Row, New York. ; 


Enclosed find my Lenten Offering for your orphans $........ 
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TO TELL YOU 


that we are offering you the most interesting and authoritative short 
study of the labor problem that has appeared in recent months— 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY FROM A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


By FATHER RYAN. 
Indispensable to an understanding of the most vital issue in American 
life to-day. As a companion volume, we suggest the critical analysis 
of the forces that have prevented the acceptance of socialistic aims 


by American workers, 


WHY SOCIALISM HAS FAILED IN AMERICA 
By the late DR. CHARLES BROWER. 


The two for fifty cents, either for twenty-five, prepaid. 


Desk C, THE ROSSI-BRYN CO. 
521 Thirteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARIAL WORK 


Visiting secretary (woman) desires a few more patrons; 
thoroughly experienced in all details of city, state and federal 
taxation; familiar with estate and trust management; expert 
supervision of household and personal accounts. At residence 
or otherwise. References. Box 22, THE COMMONWEAL. 


DOUAY BIBLES MANUAL OF PRAYERS 


Endorsed by the entire Catholic Hierarchy. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 


COMMONWEAL PAMPHLETS 
NUMBER TWO 


After Lenine, What?” 


Rev. AUGUSTINE COUNT VON GALEN, O.S.B. 
Director of the Catholic Union 


N this pamphlet, reprinted from THE ComMMon- 

WEAL, Father von Galen, who is the Director of 
the Catholic Union, an international association which 
aims to bring back to the Catholic Church the people 
of Russia and the Near East, gives a remarkable 
account of the responsibilities which rest upon Chris- 
tianity in regard to Russia and Bolshevism. The 
ravages made upon Christianity through Red domina- 
tion, the resultant effect upon Russian youth, and the 
remedy for these appalling conditions are admirably 
set forth in this brilliant article by one whose intimate 
association with Russian affairs well qualifies him to 
handle the subject. 


Ten Cents a Copy, Seven Dollars a Hundred 
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The secret he found in a joke: the joke he wrought hims. 
so late in life that his risibles were too calloused and rusty 
be roused even to a titter. 
“Shortly afterwards, when he lay upon his death-bed, ; 
Old Fool committed the Secret to a Young Fool, a brand-n 
bauble wielder—Little Humpback. | 
“Now the Young Fool had a naturally quick mind, a 
should have been a capital cap-and-beller. But he a 
he was a miserable failure—for the great joke, the perpet!| 
laughter joke, choked all the little jokes in his mind; and wt; 
finally they issued forth, there was nothing of pleasantry ; 
them. 
“So that the King of Mezzerania, for whom he witticiz, 
waxed impatient, and thumped Little Humpback roundly ws 
his sceptre. 
“ ‘Funnier!’ he would roar, ‘funnier, Fool, or I will { 
thee again!’ 
“And the Fool, with his sour, twisted smile, would sa 
essay another one, only to be greeted with further thumps ¢ 
thunderations— | 
“ “Funnier, Fool—a thousand times funnier, or I will com 
thee to the tender mercies of the bastinado!’ | 
And the Fool would spring another one more hopeles 
unwitty than those that had gone before. | 
“Funnier, Fool,’ again the King would thunder, * or by ht 
heaven, the headsman’s axe shall drink thy gore e’er dawn! 
“What was a poor fool to do?—Lose his head, or tell | 
most tremendous joke that was ever quipped? Bloody 
axe, or start the endless chain of laughter? 
“““O, King,’ he cried, and there was a ring in his voice « 
a steely glitter in his eye—‘I will be funnier! I will be furi 
est! I will tell thee the Joke Everlasting!’ | 
“Never before had the courtiers seen the fool so confid) 
of his jesting. They moved forward to hang upon his wo 
“Ah, no,’ said the Fool, waving them back—‘this is ¢ 
clusively for His Majesty!’ | 
“Then with an evil grin, he leaned throneward and whispe: 
in the King’s ear. . . 
“And at first the King smiled, and then he tittered, and t! 
he chuckled, and then he hee-heed, and then he ha-ha’d, 4 
then he ho-ho’d, and then he haw-hawed—and by that tit 
although the courtiers had not heard a word of the great jc 
they too, finding the laughter infectious, were hee-heeing ‘| 
haw-hawing and ho-ho-ing in most irrepressible and irrespo! 
ble fashion. 
“ “Ha-Ha !—Hee-Hee !—Ho-Ho !_H aw Haw—Haw’ 
“The women shrieked hysterically, the men brayed like is 
asses, the pages and torch-boys howled obscenely like lil 
hyenas. 
“And the laughter spread from the throne room through } 
royal corridors; and from the royal corridors it seeped throi 
to the palace gates; and from the palace gates it seeped thro 
into the city streets; and from city streets it went bawling it 
country lanes, until all the Kingdom of Mezzerania ° 
laughter inundated—till every man, woman, and child , 
shaking with the maddest kind of mirth. 


x ad Rg 

“Well,” said the Editor, now wide awake, “what was} 
joke?” 

“What! Do you too wish to laugh forever?” said 


Egan.—Besides, I would call your attention to the date. To! 
is April first. 


THe LiprariANn. 
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NEW CRIMES AND OLD MORALS 


JN considering such occurrences as the Shepherd- 
} McClintock murder case in Chicago, it is always 
erative to bear in mind the big question-mark that 
0: tshadows them until they become the subject of 
a rerdict by a trial jury. To prejudice the fate of 
used persons by hasty acceptance of evidence and 
diluction of conclusions, may sometimes be only less 
wked than the original crime alleged. 

3ut comment is always in order on new phenomena 
nthe field of criminal activity, consideration of the 
jeral principles involved and the necessary re- 
uions of society. It is with no idea of settling the 
Sies off-hand that we would direct attention to the 
sent case. The men now under indictment may be 
le to establish their innocency. It is a natural im- 
se to hope that they may be able to do so. 
‘Chere can be no doubt, however, that the indict- 
nit found against them brings society face to face 
§ a new form of crime, a novel and dangerous 
‘m of homicide as a contingency of everyday life. 
Ad public opinion is keyed up to excited manifesta- 
lis over it. Nothing can be more natural than the 
Vor which this possible method of murder arouses, 
ll it is the fashion of the day, when a new evil or 
Vsibility of evil appears, to cry out clamorously for 
#8 and regulations and public warnings of all sorts 
(orevent a rapid extension of the new atrocity. 


, 


Now these stirrings of the popular mind and con- 
science are right and natural. There is something 
horrible about the notion of the fruits of science, the 
blessing of progress being turned into a new weapon 
of inhumanity. That the laborious devotion which 
has been exerted to save life and cure human ills 
should be used in the most cowardly way to take away 
life for the most sordid of reasons, is at once an in- 
sult to Divine Providence and a base betrayal of hu- 
manity. Horror and condemnation of such pervers- 
ity are certain to reach the limit of intensity. But 
it does not follow that any wave of pessimism as 
regards the standards of the age or the decline of the 
human race, is warranted by the facts, should they 
prove true even in the fullest sense. It is unfortunate- 
ly true that there are always and in all places a few 
examples of excess of perversion, ready, eager to take 
advantage of all that is best in human life for pur- 
poses of evil. The history of crime through the ages 
is that here and there a few, a very few, have been 
found using scientific discovery and mechanical in- 
vention to carry out plans of greed, cruelty and mur- 
der. 

The poisoner by disease germs of today—if he 
really exists—is the lineal descendant of the poison- 
ers of many centuries gone by, and he is the first 
cousin of the hold-up man and the burglar who has 
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turned the modern motor car into an efficient instru- 
ment of plunder with incidental assassination. 

In reality, there is an element of encouragement, 
a factor making for confidence in human nature at 
large, when we realize how small the number of 
persons is who give way to such temptations as modern 
life affords to the ill-disposed. The present alleged 
crime is, in fact, almost unique in the doings of the 
day, although reflection will suggest that opportuni- 
ties for it must be not infrequent, and proof of guilt 
at least as difficult to secure as in the cases of the 
older poisons which have had their lamentable—but 
also it must be observed—limited vogue in the past. 
In a word, it is plain that men are not half so bad, not 
half so prone to evil, as hasty generalizations incline 
people, in moments of crisis, to assume. 

Of course, this Chicago case has brought out a vast 
array of preventive measures and suggestions. New 
laws to govern scientific experiment are proposed. 
New inspections of hospitals and laboratories, new 
licensing systems, new demands for permits under 
stringent limitations for possession of, or work with, 
dangerous germs of disease. Really, the uselessness 
of such restrictions must be evident and a little clear 
thinking should show their inferiority to broad, old- 
fashioned methods of moral teaching. Restrictions 
of the kind now urged can plainly have little or no 
effect to check those unfortunate beings who are 
seized with the impulse to crime. They may hamper 
study and impede research; but they cannot hinder 
the furtive activities of the intending criminal. 

This is part and parcel of the same dangerous move- 
ment everywhere so apparent in the United States— 
to attempt the cure of all our social ills by the multi- 
plication of laws, regulations, commissions, committees, 
societies, and similar devices. The best that can be said 
of the best of these measures is that they are only 
lotions or poultices—exterior treatments of ills that 
are interior. They are efforts to deal with symptoms 
and results rather than with causes. Such methods are 
typical of modernist thought and practice. In that very 
remarkable book of his, Democracy and Leadership, 
Professor Irving Babbitt, in dealing with this modern- 
ist reliance on legislative and red-tape bureacracy, 
has some highly pertinent remarks— 

“We do need, however, if we are to gain any hold 
on the present situation, to develop a little moral grav- 
ity and intellectual seriousness. We shall then see that 
the strength of the traditional doctrines, as compared 
with the modernist position, is the comparative honesty 
with which they face the fact of evil. We shall see 
that we need to restore to human nature in some crit- 
ical and experimental fashion the ‘old Adam’ that the 
idealists have been so busy eliminating. A restoration 
of this kind ought not to lead merely to a lapse from 
naturalistic optimism into naturalistic pessimism; noth- 
ing is easier than such a lapse and nothing at bottom 
is more futile. Both attitudes are about equally fatal- 


istic and so undermine moral responsibility. A surye 
of the facts would suggest that man is morally 7; 
sponsible, but that he is always trying to dodge this r, 
sponsibility; that what he suffers from, in short, is no 
fate in any sense of the word, but spiritual supineness 
There may be truth in the saying that the devil’s othe: 
name is inertia. N othing i is more curious than to trac 
historically the way in which some great teaching lik 
that of Christ or Buddha has been gradually twiste 
until man has adjusted it more or less completely t 
his ancient indolence.”’ 

The true remedy for all these modern evils, thes 
scientific divagations, is the old one of broad morz 
education. The true preventive of germ murder, a 
of any sort of murder or any sort of crime, is th 
building up of character; the making of aloofnes 
from criminal desire or impulse, innate repugnanc 
to crime of all sorts, an ingrained quality in the mer 
tal and moral being of every man and woman. ~ 

Character is composite, but it should be consister 
and cohesive. To train doctors or laboratory worker 
against the temptations of microbian murder woul 
be absurd. The need goes further back to the fund, 
mentals of education. The microbe detail should b 
no more nor less in the make-up of the modern sciei 
tific worker than the arsenic detail, or than the lyin 
detail, the thieving detail, or any other temptatio 
to wrong-doing in the make-up of the ordinary mai 
This is the educational problem of the age abor 
which there is so much talk—just another facet ¢ 
it. The remedy for all disorders and crimes is tt 
true building up of the youth of the country, of tl 
world. The great traditional body of sound mora} 
and high principles must be engrafted into the 
souls. an 

This is not merely a religious function; it is esse: 
tially humane. The two branches of education—th 
religious and the secular—meet along this line. ‘ 
is because of its moral significance that the eleme: 
of the beautiful, the genial, in secular education hi} 
its highest value. The lesson of the two together } 
that life is good in itself; that its highest values a} 
all in the spiritual sphere. The adornments of lif, 
the pleasures of life, are all to be found in konc- 
able purpose and benevolent intent; devotion to th 
laws of God and man because they are the suprer? 
good; and it is quite impossible to realize ons 
own nature, outside their exercise, in any hijt 
degree. i 

To those who are brought up in this way, micro? 
murder is impossible, just as is any other sort F 
murder or any form of crime. Character is ch:- 
acter, and it controls action. But no minor set C 
motives of expediency or convenience can be used 1 
creating it. To rebuild society on a basis of a 
character, training in school and college, in inte 
course among men—education, religious and si 
ular, must go back to the fundamentals. Ke 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


jes year the University of Notre Dame, in confer- 
‘ting the historic Laetare Medal, has singled out a 
1 of science. Incidentally it has cast a ray of light 
)) a rather palpable darkness. Albert F. Zahm is a 
jlent and inventor whose name means very little to 
DE eral public, although he was associated with the 
jinnings of aeroplane making, and has no little au- 
lity in aeronautic circles. His late brother, Rev. 
in A. Zahm, was one of the most observant of 
ican travelers, a friend of Roosevelt, and the 
ior of many scholarly volumes. The choice made 
yNotre Dame merits approval. On the whole, no 
gor conferred upon American Catholic laymen has 
ynuch prominence or such rich traditional associa- 
Gs as the Laetare Medal. And it is only meet and 
( that the donors should occasionally pass by the 
“e popular names of literary and political celeb- 
ts for the sake of calling attention to less noted— 
‘eminently worthy—engineers and scientists. 

] 


4E sensational statements as to the practice of 
hoanalysis given to the press by Mr. Charles 
ficis Potter, pastor of the West Side Unitarian 
aa of New York in last Sunday’s New York 
tld, will not come altogether as a surprise to those 
!/ possess some knowledge, at first or second hand, 
the abuses perpetrated on their victims by real or 
tended professors of the new cult in our big cities. 
e of the cases cited by Mr. Potter, including, as 
(do, extortion and the corruption of youth, would 
1 to call for the intervention of the law. But not 
Nit less painful to contemplate are others for which 


the law provides neither remedy nor punishment, and 
in which credulous and susceptible “subjects” have paid 
for their credulity by deterioration of character and 
progressive loss of will power. 


TK Bathe spiritualistic craze of forty or fifty years 
ago, which it closely parallels, psychoanalytic practice 
seems to have fallen into the hands of two very dif- 
ferent classes of men or women. The first class, fakers 
and charlatans, who are frankly out for loot, are the 
concern rather of our magistrates than our moralists. 
The facade of sham science behind which they carry on 
their operations bears no more relation to the real evils 
of psychoanalysis, than the ‘‘crystal’’ globe and ouija- 
board bear to diablerie. The case is different with the 
second category, men of a very actual faculty for 
diagnosis and suggestion, who find themselves like 
Browning’s Mr. Sludge—depositaries of a power that 
sometimes puzzles themselves, but which, if conscience 
or the sobering restraints of science do not set limits 
to its use, is as dangerous as the X-ray in the hands of 
a village quack. This power, for good or ill, did not 
wait for the “discoveries” of Freud and Jung. 
Crowded confessionals and clinics have attested its ex- 
istence for generations. Doctors of souls and doctors 
of bodies have availed themselves of it, humbly and 
fearfully, for hundreds of years. Misused, it has lain 
at the root of many a mysterious crime and downfall. 


It is not clear that the step recommended by Mr. 
Potter—namely, the registration of psychoanalysts by 
some competent board, would do more than avert a 
certain proportion of the most glaring cases of fraud 
and misdemeanor. More acquaintance with the in- 
wardness of the danger is shown by a mental expert 
who writes to the pastor of the West Side church to 
deplore “the dabbling about of amateurs in a pool of 
thought which conceals treacherous and dangerous cur- 
rents.”’ These “currents” are not only treacherous and 
perilous, but in ninety cases out of a hundred that seek 
psychoanalytic aid, uncharted as well. The whence of 
their coming and the whither of their going are secrets 
known only to God. The “builder of personality”— 
the “lifeologist,” to use the amazing word imported 
into our language by a recent defendant in the Supreme 
Court of New York, who sets himself to ration im- 
pulses and correct “inhibitions” in order to effect a 
wholly arbitrary balance of character—is a temerari- 
ous meddler, laying rash hands upon the sources of life. 


P ARIS students have always been a disorderly body, 
prone, from pure lightness of heart, to lend their 
beardless countenances to any violent subversion of 
public order, and it would be easy to attach undue sig- 
nificance to the drama of which the Sorbonne has been 
the theatre during the past two weeks. Noisy demon- 
strations along the Boulevard Saint Michel, and all- 
night sessions at the historic Patisserie Russe have be- 
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“Come so ordinary a feature of life in what still remains 
the Quartier Latin, that they generally excite only a 
languid interest among the maturer citizens. But the 
resentment excited by the government’s action in im- 
posing M. Scelles upon the faculty; the dignified atti- 
‘tude of the dean of the Sorbonne in refusing.to support 
a political appointment by disciplinary measures; and 
the solidarity shown by students and the professorial 
body all over France give the event a significance all 
its own. What is most interesting to note is that, for 
the first time perhaps in a century, the young men who 
tomorrow will be the doctors, the lawyers and the 
deputies of France find themselves arrayed, not against 
the conservative elements of their country, but against 
the radical and socialist bloc, and its translation into 
political action of theories for which their long-haired 
predecessors of the ’thirties, forties and ’fifties would 
‘have rioted, vociferated, and if necessary, mounted the 
barricades. It would be instructive to know what M. 
Michelet would have thought of the appointment of 
M. Scelles to his old chair and the clash that has re- 
sulted. As symptom of a new orientation of thought 
among the youth of France and Europe generally, the 
Sorbonne riots may some day be thought worth a foot- 
note in history. 


ONE of the most extraordinary religious delusions 
in a number of centuries has been submitted to that 
acid test which its adherents have long been clamoring 
for, when what purported to be the famous Joanna 
Southcott “Box of Prophecies”’ has at last been opened, 
and all the excited expectations of the followers of the 
eccentric seeress were falsified. Joanna Southcott was 
born in 1750 and brought up as a Methodist, but at 
the age of forty-two persuaded herself—it is charit- 
-able so to believe—and unquestionably persuaded 
others—that she not merely had prophetic gifts but 
that she was actually the woman clad with the sun and 
with the moon under her feet of whom Saint John 
spoke in the Apocalypse. Invited to London, she pro- 
ceeded to seal the 144,000 who were to be saved at 
a rate varying from twelve shillings to one guinea a 
head. ‘These received a passport to Heaven signed 
by herself and embossed with the sign of the Morning 
Star, one of her appellations, and such warrants of 
admission to Paradise may still be seen in museums in 


England. 


AFTER pursuing this mode of life for twenty years 
or so, she announced that on October 19, 1814, she was 
to become the mother of Shiloh—in other words, of 
the Messiah. The writer of these lines has often seen 
the curious house erected in a Cotswold village for 
her accouchement and was told many years ago by a 
very old man that he remembered the sale of her ef- 
fects some years after her death (for it was long be- 
lieved that she would rise again) amongst which was 
the silver cradle provided for the use of the promised 


child. As a matter of fact, Joanna who was at t 
time well over sixty, was suffering from dropsy : 
died comatose—probably from effusion on the brair 
on the twenty-ninth day of the month in whice 
child was to have been born. , 
SHE left after her a “mystery box,” locked ; 
sealed, with injunctions that it was only to be openeg 
the presence of twenty-four bishops (Anglican 
course, it may be assumed). ‘This box was suppo: 
to contain prophecies of great value and the ext 
ordinary tenacity of belief even in so outrageor 
fabulous a tale as this, is shown by the fact that. 
years back, readers of the “Agony Column” of | 
London Times have from time to time, in that ext 
ordinary medley of public and private appeals, bi 
able to read fervid calls upon the Anglican hierar 
to allow the box to be opened in order that Engl: 
might be delivered from some pressing evil. In f 
the idea was that the contents of the box were of 
nature of the Sibylline books, and perhaps that t 
might contain amongst other things, a new scheme | 
clearing up the war debt without calling for the he) 
and crippling taxation now applied to that end. | 


THE bishops turned a deaf ear to these pleas. | 
cently it was reported that the Archbishop of Can 
bury had consented to be present and preside at 
opening of the box. As matters turned out, ed 
neither the Archbishop nor any of the twenty-thi 
other bishops of the Church of England turned) 
when the box was opened. The man in whose cat! 
had been left, finally became weary of seeing the th 
around his house, and despite the threats that had ke 
made as to the dire consequences of opening it | exit 
under the prescribed conditions, he took a chance. \ 
that was found in the box was a wisp of grey hai. 
leather-bound Bible dated 1702, and a parehn! 
which contained the only thing resembling a prophi 
—a sentence reading as follows—‘The bones oft 
known creatures, as many as there are bishops, § sa 
be dug out of the earth; and monsters of the lost wi 
shall live and men shall be made to wonder.” 


are stated to be giving further study to the conté 
It is probably hopeless to suppose that there wil 
an immediate end to the folly of the mystery box, 
it is likely that some explanation will be forthcomir 
explain the paucity of its contents, or to prove A , 


ye 
ne 
24, 1805.” Members of the Southcott “profess n 
‘ 
t 


nebably put an end to the frantic pped in the h i 
lish newspapers, and doubtless the equally frat 


other box turns up. 


THE death of Professor Carroll Mitchell of Wei 
ington, D. C., within the past few weeks not onl a 
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ves this country of a man of high claims to scholar- 
, but of one to whom his fellow citizens were 
er a very considerable debt for his management as 
or of that well-known journal, Art and Archae- 
ry. Inthe very last number there is an article from 
pen on the Capital of the Prehistoric World—in 
tr words the group of ancient places of habitation 
he Dordogne in France where the inhabitants to 
very day retain the remarkable and characteristic 
ures of the skulls at least 10,000 years old which 
» been found in the places described by the late 
‘fessor. His work on the periodical in question 
marked by great catholicity of choice of subject 
|fine discriminations as to the just balance between 
two subjects to which it is devoted. As to its il- 
vations, it is not too much to say that they were 
surpassed in beauty and excellence of execution by 
e of any other publication of the same character 
ay part of the world. 


19 publication of the official Catholic Directory 


1925 (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons) has 
f rise to some unusual notice, owing to its an- 
jcement that the gain in membership to the Cath- 
|Church in the United States is the lowest figure 
irted in many years. The increase in membership 
ii for the past year is 94,241, as contrasted with 
‘figure 298,994 recorded for the year previous. 
j sum total of the Catholic population of the 
ved States up to date is given as 18,654,028. This 
jirity is to be explained partly by the report of 
j1 of the fourteen archdioceses that there has been 
jain in their membership, while New Orleans re- 
3a loss of nearly 24,000 members. The other six 
irt an increase. To offset this report, is the an- 
cement of the establishment during the year of 
new parishes, leaving the number of churches in 
jcountry at 17,284, with a body of clergy in at- 
ance figured at 23,697—an increase of 638 priests 
the preceding year. There is also a marked ad- 
‘© in the number of parochial schools, now counted 
44, with an attendance of 2,038,624 students. 
le are five new seminaries for the education of 
ts, making up a list of 120, and an increase of 
i:al students of 2,017, swelling the total to 11,345. 
lresults show, therefore, no falling off in efforts or 
pod results, and taken altogether indicate a con- 
ince of the era of prosperity that has blessed the 
lolic Church in the United States. 


% HEYWOOD BROUN, dramatic critic of the 
‘York World, assures those that may be interested 
€ fact, that now he ‘‘may well die happy. I have 
€ to see the production on a New York stage of a 
‘which uses the name of a social disease as an 
tive for small talk.’’ It seems that it is Love for 
+, Congreve’s play, which has given Mr. Broun 
/pportunity to die happy. In this play, as he told 
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his readers—in such a startling fashion as to crowd 
the theatre where the play in question is being very 
badly performed—“all the funniest lines are daring 
ones . . I had a fine time and all the first night 
audience rocked with laughter. It was hearty and 
unashamed laughter.” 


THis is frank Janguage and apparently an honest 
expression of natural taste. This champion of im- 
moralism, this publicity agent of pornography, laughed 
loud and long, heartily and unashamed—but the ques- 
tion remains as to why he insists upon the fact that he 
was not ashamed? If there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in obscenity, impropriety and dirt, why drag in 
poor shame at all? Why is he so sedulous in his as- 
surances that the names of “‘social diseases’? and ob- 
scenity in general warm his heart with laughter? He 
himself lets slip the reason why, a few lines later on. 
It is really because he is a reformer—only he takes the 
opposite side to Mr. Sumner of the Anti-Vice Society, 
in choosing his reforms. Mr. Broun ‘‘wants to see 
the community make up its mind that obscenity is not 
necessarily a hideous thing. It can be the jolliest and 
most heart-warming of commodities . . After 
seeing Love for Love, I am more convinced that we 
ought to have more dirty plays if only they are funny 
enough.” 


Is Mr. Broun casting an indirect aspersion upon our 
humorous dramatists that they cannot please him with- 
out resorting to dirt? If all the world is of like kidney 
with him, the stage is certainly foolish to affect a de- 
cency that is no longer welcome or even tolerated. 
We only see in Rome what we bring to it. Congreve 
lived and flourished in an age of unrestrained frank- 
nesses and simpering affectations of propriety. The 
attack upon his dramatic principles may have been as 
excessive in its puritanical primness as the offense he 
offered to ordinary civilized proprieties. It seemed 
that we had passed through a purging; that the mind 
of our public had grown cleaner and more correct in 
its appreciation of real wit and humor; and that these 
quips from the stable-yard and the brothel were no 
longer needed to whip up the poor jaded theatre-goer 
of today. It is so easy to be “clever” at the same time 
as unkind, untruthful and indecent, that the great wits 
of history have always particularly eschewed that pest- 
ilent easiness. 


THERE is,’ continues Mr. Broun, ‘‘a generous 
amount of obscenity for obscenity’s sake in Love for 
Love. Strip out the impropriety and there is not much 
left.” As a critic, Mr. Broun deals Congreve a dire 
blow in this paragraph; he also chortles over his own 
delight in crude salacity and informs our general pub- 
lic exactly what he thinks they are. And this on the 
same day that the New York World, in its editorial 
pages, was solemnly assuring us that the “play jury” 
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was functioning efficiently and Broadway was purged. 
But so long as critics like Mr. Broun find papers like 
the World to permit them to serve as pullers-in for 
profiteers in pornography, snickering smut-hounds will 
fill the theatres, and encourage other managers to 
produce the rakings and scrapings of ribald dramatists, 
happily dead, and forgotten but for the ghouls ob- 
scenely, resurrecting them. 


ALL the world knows just a little about the life of 
Frederic Ozanam. All the world ought to know more. 
His great achievement, the foundation of the Society 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, has proved the sturdiest 
plant in the soil of the nineteenth century. No other 
organization has done more to keep the sacred shops 
of charity open in the market-place; no other is so 
distinctly an ideal made real. Ozanam was a scholar 
too—a man who reénforced practice with speculation, 
prose with poetry. Somebody wisely named him the 
athlete of the faith, which was only another way of 
saying that he came near being what the layman should 
be, in the universal Church. He entered a magnificent 
race, in which 150,000 people are now following him. 
It is news, however—and very good news—that with 
the sanction of two eminent Princes of the Church, the 
Congregation of Rites has begun the process of 
Ozanam’s beatification. And because the testimony of 
miracles is of especial importance, the president of the 
Society has issued a thoughtful statement for publica- 
tion in La Vie Catholique. “I do not wish to assert 
that miracles have been wrought through his interces- 
sion,’ he says. “But the veneration which surrounds 
the name of Ozanam in every part of the world where 
his Society has found a home, is certainly not merely 
a homage paid to his virtues and achievements. Quite 
generally it is also gratitude for his benefactions.”’ 


W FE, pause for a moment to add our homage to an 
editorial jubilee. It is fifty years ago that the Rev. 
Daniel Hudson, C.S.C., began to edit the Ave Maria. 
Probably never before in the history of American 
journalism has a magazine been so long and so com- 
pletely identified with the personality of one man. 
The Ave Maria came into being, at Notre Dame, as a 
hazardous experiment in Catholic editing. Readers 
were harder to get than holidays; contributors were 
still more rare; and the printers patched together their 
own presses. Father Hudson’s editorial chair—which 
also celebrates its jubilee—stood almost at the edge 
of an Indian settlement. Great contributors—Maurice 
Francis Egan, Monsignor Benson, Miss Guiney, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, to mention a few—have 
had their share in the work; but it was due chiefly to 
the luminous, reasonable personality of Father Hud- 
son himself that his little journal became, as Joel 
Chandler Harris said, ‘‘one of the most lovable things 
ever printed.” Fifty years is a long time. Would 
there might be fifty more! 


WHAT BIRTH CONTROL MEA 


‘THERE is at least one good result of the } 

Control Conference held recently in New Y 
which may counter-balance in some slight degree 
evil which will be wrought by the broadcasting thr 
the press, which gave its proceedings enormous 
licity, of its philosophy of frustration and death, ’ 
good result is the useful revelation of the ultimate 
of the leaders and theorists of the movement—t 
who really give its activities the direction and inter 
of a diabolical religion. The opposition to any desi 
tive movement can be more intelligently made if ¢ 
opposing it know precisely what they are up aga 
What those who still believe in Christian civiliza 
are up against in this case may be briefly summari 
It is apparent that the agitation to legalize and. wi 
popularize contraception is merely an incidental 
in a program that has for its real end the destruc 
of Christian civilization. We have only to note 
proposals as the following, which were put forwar 
leading delegates to the conference— 

That “A League of Birth Control Nations” a 
controlled by eugenist governments with full cor 
over marriages and births—shall eventually be for 
to dominate the world. 

That ‘defective’ children—the decision as ‘to 
fectiveness, of course, to rest with the birth cor 
authorities—shall be killed. 

That a Federal Birth Rate Commission, to pre 
the way for the coming control of the state by eu 
ists, shall be appointed by the President of the Un 
States, to be composed of “‘scientists drawn from 
fields of economics, biology, sociology, genetics, n 
cine and philanthropy.” (Representatives of reli 
are excluded. ) | 

That it should be accepted as a principle th: 
thousand “morons”—namely, children classified by 
genists as defective, the eugenists themselves being 
ject to no control—shall be, if necessary, cheer: 
sacrificed by being killed vat birth in order to cleat 
way for a single “genius.” As Professor Harry E! 
Barnes, of Amherst College, put the matter—“ 
modern student of ethical theory would probably | 
to admit it is better to sacrifice a thousand mo 
rather than handicap, seriously, a single genius.” 

That the moral and ethical problems which surré 
the whole subject should be solved by “scientific 
perts.” | 

The Ten Commandments, the teachings of Chi 
lanity, the normal, human habits of humanity, a at 
be thrust aside and the world ruled by “a scieii 
code in the drafting of which clergymen will nce 
consulted. It will probably be necessary to giv 
entirely the old conception of morals or morality} 
substitute the new, more accurate term ‘supe 
olene.)"- 

Dr. Marie Stopes—who is to England what: 
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|-garet Sanger is to America—although not a dele- 
‘ to the New York conference, may be accepted as 
of the international leaders of the whole move- 
t. She is reported as saying— 
(am out for a much greater thing than birth con- 
I am out to smash the tradition of organized 
stianity.” 
js a writer in G.K.’s Weekly says—‘‘It is interest- 
co learn that the tradition of organized Christian- 
ithat survived the power of Nero, the prestige of 
lin, the genius of Voltaire, and the apocalypse of 
French Revolution, is now to be smashed; and if 
new where this ceremony is appointed to take 
42, we should like to go and see it.” 
ine prominent delegate, a Dr. Morris H. Kahn, 
id that “religious prejudice within the medical pro- 
on was a great obstacle to the propagation of 
control.” The newspaper report said that “he 
junderstood to be referring to the Catholic mem- 
: of the profession.” Many clergymen, but of 
ise no Catholics, were among the speakers strongly 
jorting the propaganda of the conference. It is 
ably true that these Protestant and Jewish clergy- 
| represent among their sects only a small minority 
|have thrown over the Christian principles in favor 
te new paganism; and it is probable also that the 
i majority of orthodox Jews and the followers of 
various Protestant denominations are as yet not 
= swept away by the new movement; nevertheless, 
i certainly true that the teachings of the Catholic 
ch—uncompromising, firm, logical, not to be 
iged—constitute in this case, as in so many others, 
iy centre around which civilization must rally its 
ases against the assaults of the new barbarians. 


| 
. 
. 
| 


JOLISH MANIA FOR CHANGE 


AE speech which Senator Borah of Idaho made 
recently before the Izaak Walton Club of Chi- 
is an odd example of his peculiar policy as a 
crather than a political leader. The main position 
4 he upheld was sound and wise, but the accom- 
ing oratorical display was unquestionably calcu- 
_to create or promote the very evil of which he 
plained. Senator Borah deplored the tendency now 
vevalent to rush to radical change for the correc- 
bf everything that goes on in the daily life of the 
le or in the conduct of the government. It is a 
urbing fact,” he said, that as problems of the hour 
“up for discussion we ‘‘encounter on every hand 
‘troneous belief that the way to meet these new 
is to effectuate some change in the structure 
ir government.” Everybody is, in fact, proposing 
3e until the whole edifice is in danger. 

le tendency is just as strange as it is marked. It 
»ecially strange because in experience none of the 
t changes has been specially successful. Above all, 
lind rush toward concentration of function and 
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power in the federal organization is obviously unwise. 
Senator Borah opposes it on the principle that we must 
have a powerful group of units to constitute a federal 
system; but in a sense that necessity is rather senti- 
mental than real. The practical evil is that so great 
a mass of duty is being piled upon the central régime 
that no machinery will be able to fulfill it efficiently; 
and at the same time, control of the more intimate 
interests of the people is being taken so far away from 
them, not only in the administrative but even in the 
geographical sense, that to a large extent the law is 
likely to lose its quality of popular approval and sym- 
pathy. This is liable to be the case, even though sta- 
tutes intended to be identical in their application may 
become quite different in their bearing on one part of 
the country from what they are in another. 

The country is so vast and so diverse in its people 
and their interests that the federal system is, as it 
were, a special dispensation for their government, com- 
bining unity of management and control over ques- 
tions and in spheres where common principles and 
similar interests are involved, with wide divergences 
to accord with regional and traditional differences in 
ideals and in economic and industrial needs. The safe- 
guarding of the federal plan must seem to far-seeing 
men the one way of perpetuating the unity of the 
country as well as the liberties of its component parts. 

Senator Borah plainly realized the truth of all this. 
Yet, in this very speech, he indulges in much rhetoric 
calculated to stimulate the impulse toward radical 
change. He talks of the “awful saturnalia” of political 
crime in which we live. He bunches together in vague, 
general, but quite inflammatory condemnation, nat- 
ural monopoly, “wild, inordinate, extravagant cor- 
rupt tendencies of government,” the dangers to prop- 
erty and human life which prevail. All the old stock 
evils and abuses of the professional fault-finder are 
arranged, without specification but in horrifying gen- 
eralization, with appeals to the people to get up and 
do something about them—it is not very obvious what. 

Now, nobody is satisfied with governments or life 
as they prevail. There are evils and offenses. But it 
may be questioned whether they are any worse today 
than at any other time. The history of political rhet- 
oric is full of talk like Senator Borah’s, and politics, 
unhappily, has seldom been without justification -for 
the talk. Community life has always had its crimes 
and vices as it has today. The strength of the impres- 
sion made upon the public perception just now is due 
to a number of secondary causes. Our nearness to cur- 
rent events has a magnifying effect upon our ideas of 
them, good and bad. The vastness of modern life, the 
numbers of people and the bulk of their possessions 
multiply the occurrences which create the general 
vision of iniquity. Up-to-date means of recording and 
circulating news—the telegraph, the printing press and 
the like—fill out the picture with lamentably veracious 
detail. Probably conditions are not much worse—not 
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any Pores: they have often been before, only 
they are brought more vividly home to us and in more 
permanent form for discussion. 

It would seem to be the part of patriotic statesman- 
ship, especially from the point of view of avoiding ex- 
cessive and questionable change, to deal with contem- 
porary evil, not in a spirit of excitement but of calm 
resolve to secure improvement through existing means 
and agencies. Nothing like acquiescence in political 
wrong or social crime is to be contemplated. In gen- 
eral the exhortation of the public to vigilance and to 
the repression of evils by political effort within consti- 
tutional lines, is right enough; but such counsels may 
do more harm than good when conveyed in pessimistic 
criticisms of men and things and in unbridled terms of 
censure and alarm. Expressions of this sort shake the 
confidence of the citizenship in itself and rob it of 
confidence in its guides and agents. They are plainly 
calculated not to correct the natural faults and failures 
of all human life, but to increase them by prompting 
the very mistakes which Senator Borah deprecates— 
the headlong pursuit of change, the futile instinct that 
any change must be better than the existing state. 

It may be laid down as a safe principle that if the 
best use were made of existing laws and mechanisms, 
there is ample means in this country to correct every 
ill from which we suffer without rushing to others that 
we know not of. 


ACRES AND AMERICANS 
BUSINESS methods on the farm,” is the keynote 


of Mr. Jardine’s message to American agri- 
culture. There is nothing very new in that tune; in 
fact, we have applauded it roundly ever since the job 
of raising corn and everything that goes with corn 
has been a topic of conversation. May it continue and 
may Mr. Jardine—who knows his subject pretty thor- 
oughly—find ways and means of promoting the farm- 
er’s business welfare. But has not the hour struck 
when we may wish very heartily that the farmer could 
plow a straighter furrow into the business of living? 
Is there anything about him more serious than the 
state of his social debits and credits? City apartment- 
houses crowd ever increasing hordes into notches of 
the sky; but wide stretches of open country are strip- 
ped of man-power or are handed over to a tenant 
population miserably unfit for the job. The result is a 
dangerous, unhealthy trend towards the over-indus- 
trialization of an already too industrial American life. 
There has been vastly too much scornful highbrow 
talk about Main Street and Michigan. But it is true 
that almost from the beginning the conditions of farm- 
life in this country have been destructive of social in- 
tercourse. Vast acreages in which was lost a house 
that got no glimpse even of friendly smoke from other 
houses; a working-day extended beyond reason for the 
sake of “getting in” twice as much as was humanly pos- 


sible; the absence of satisfactory schools, churches, ; 
general meeting-places—these things have of neces, 
cramped the man in Ohio and the man in Maryla 
have put him out of touch with American life as it 
and have strengthened the itch for towns. Even m 
concrete social results have contributed to the déba 
Every country asylum for the insane knows that 
majority of its female inmates are victims of 

dreary isolation and over-work of the farm. Ey 
city park is sprinkled with wandering men and wor 
who once upon a time ran away from the old ho 
stead. And you can always feel sure that within 
miles round any sleepy county-seat you can collect f 
cents a head for some such delightful upl sons 
the Klan. 

The answer to the problem is, of course, codpe 
tion. And codperation in turn is dependent upon 
existence of a wide-awake leadership which, for w 
of a better word, may be termed an agricultural a 
tocracy. We are not concerned here with the econo 
aims and efforts which such a leadership could spon: 
But when there is mention of social codperation, i 
evident that no force could be so helpful as 
churches. Where are they? Wander among the fi 
and groves of any country district, and you will 
little weather-boarded meeting-houses with # 
graveyards round about them. But they are lock 
barred, deserted. The preacher has long since en 
his last sermon; the hymn-books are inch-deep in d 
Yes, these old places may have been Picksnif 
enough, sometimes; but they did bring together a] 
ple, under God; they did make daily bread out of d 
grub. And while we know that the fortunes of 
Catholic churches have been somewhat better, we 
inclined neither to be content with their position no 
hail the downfall of Protestant enterprise with a sa 
of applause. | 

From the Catholic point of view, howenli 
situation has begun to attract some intelligent at 
tion. The pioneer work of the Rev. Edwin O’H 
who—-even in Oregon—has set himself to the task 
rural organization with the rarest energy and skill, 
been seconded by the ever helpful Central Soci 
There are signs of life elsewhere. In Wisconsin 
pastor of a small-town parish organized a conven‘ 
of the Holy Name Society—a picnic, in fact. To 
relative astonishment the guests exceeded by aln 
a thousand the number he had expected. They ¥ 
all hungry people—hungry for the companions! 
and frolics of life. Such work must not stop. S¢ 
solidarity, the glad assemblage of men and — 
always been the ideal of Christendom. Let ther 
festivals, music, holidays and holydays ono 
kindle something like a Merry America. 

Half the poetry of the ages has been draped aro 
the life of the husbandman; we in America shall h 
to learn that without poetry our farm-life will 
very literally, in factory-smoke. | 
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| OT long ago at my club I happened to over- 
J hear inadvertantly one gentleman say to 
another—"I am an Anglo-Catholic.” I was 
y participant in the conversation, and so had no 
ion to intrude myself. But I gazed at the gentle- 
ii who so proclaimed himself and saw nothing 
lo about him, either in gesture, or intonation, or 
jearance. He did not even use the Bostonian broad 
which is the nearest thing to Anglo that I know 
4 this country, save monocles, which are almost as 
/as anthropoids. He was plain American, cap- 
| to ruminate. Here was a bit of psychology, 
| state of mind, which might prove analytically 
th the while. What is an Anglo-Catholic, any 
it Limmediately thought of the etymological signi- 
ace of Catholic as universal, and prefixed it with 
epithet Anglo and got Anglo-Universal, which it 
t be confessed looks a bit queer. It might have 
tled the gentleman in question if I had called him 
Melo Universal 
an universal be Anglo? How can universal, qua 
ersal, in the language of the schoolman, be any- 
iz but universal, and how can universal be differ- 
ited into something that is not universal by any 
sation without destroying its universality? In 
r words, to limit universal is to wipe it out; it 
€s to be universal and becomes particular. By the 
* process of mental legerdermain which is at the 
_ of the head of our ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’” branch 
tists, the combination ‘‘Roman-Catholic’” or ‘‘Ro- 
Universal” is subject to the same criticism. It 
S logic and fact in twain. Had I been a party to 
conversation at the club, my ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ fel- 
member would no doubt have labelled me ‘‘Roman- 
olic,” and I would have promptly repudiated the 
juation on the ground that it is neither logical nor 
I am distinctly not a ‘‘Roman-Catholic,” but 
ily a Catholic, which amply indicates that I am a 
iber of the “One Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
rch.” 
his leads me to a consideration of the use and 
ication of the term Catholic as one of the marks 
vhich the Catholic Church is distinguished from 
other religious bodies—heretical, schismatical or 
‘twise. 

€ term Catholic was in very early use in the his- 
‘of the Church. We find “‘the Catholic Church”’ 
mbination for the first time (circa, 110) used by 
i: Ignatius in his letter to the Smyrnaens. It is 
'found in the Muratorian Fragment (circa, 180) 
-e, speaking of certain heretical writings, it is said 
‘\they “cannot be received in the Catholic Church.” 


“ROMAN -CATHOLIC” 


By CONDE B. PALLEN 


Saint Clement of Alexander who died about the year 
215, declares—‘‘We say that both in substance and 
in seeming, both in origin and in development the 
primitive and Catholic Church is the only one, agree- 
ing as it does in the unity of one faith.’ As here used, 
the combination Catholic Church implies sound doc- 
trine as opposed to heresy, and unity of organization 
as opposed to schism. It is the proper name of the 
Church, and excludes all other religious bodies who 
are not one with it in doctrine and organization. 

In the same sense Pacian (circa, 370) writes— 
“Christianus mihi nomen est, Catholicus cognomen.” 
Saint Cyprian (circa, 252) makes frequent use of the 
term. His longest treatise is—On the Unity of the 
Catholic Church. He frequently uses the phrases 
“Catholica fides,” ‘‘Catholica unitas,”’ ‘‘Catholica 
regula,” meaning orthodoxy as opposed to heresy. 

Saint Cyril of Jerusalem (circa, 347) affirms that 
the name Catholic witnesses to the universality of the 
Church—“Now it [the Church] is called Catholic be- 
cause it is throughout the world, from one end of the 
earth to the other.” It is known and acknowledged as 
such by all: “and if ever thou art sojourning in any 
city, inquire not simply where the Lord’s house is— 
for the sects of the profane also attempt to call their 
own conventicles houses of the Lord—nor merely 
where the Church is—but where is the Catholic 
Church?” Saint Augustine (354-430) writes in the 
same vein—‘Whether they wish or no, heretics have 
to call the Catholic Church ‘Catholic.’ And again 
—"‘Although all heretics wish to be styled Catholics, 
yet if anyone asked where is the Catholic place of 
worship, none of them would venture to point out his 
own conventicle.” The test of what church is the 
Catholic Church, holds just as good in this twentieth 
century as it did in the days of Saint Cyril and Saint 
Augustine. Even our “Anglo-Catholic” friend, if ac- 
costed by an inquirer asking where the Catholic Church 
is, would be constrained, in spite of his own branch 
theory, to point out in all honesty, not his own con- 
venticle, but a veritable Catholic Church. Saint Vin- 
cent of Lerins lays down a canon of Catholicity which 
has become justly famous, and which stresses not only 
universality of place but universality and unity of 
faith—‘That which has been believed everywhere, al- 
ways and by all. This is what is truly and properly 
Catholic.” Catholic believers have always and every- 
where held the same integral doctrine without shadow 
of change. 

Just as sects outside of the unity of Catholic faith in 
the early days of the Church sought to arrogate to 
themselves the name Catholic, we find history repeat- 
ing itself in modern times. The branch theory of a 
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section of Anglicans in the Established Church of Eng- 
land and the Protestant-Episcopal church in America 
assumes that there are three Catholic churches, the 
Anglo-Catholic, the Greek-Catholic, and the Roman- 
Catholic Church and endeavors to substitute for Cath- 
olic Church these divers appellations. It is an at- 
tempt to divide the seamless garment of Christ. Im- 
plied in this assumption is the notion that “the term 
Catholic represented a genus of which those who 
vowed allegiance to the Pope formed a particular 
species.” 

Now Catholic is an absolute term and excludes dif- 
ferentiation. Just apply Saint Vincent of Lerins’s 
canon of Catholicity—“that which has been believed 
everywhere, always and by all.” 

You cannot differentiate what has been believed 
everywhere, for outside of everywhere is nowhere; 
what has been believed always has no temporal term 
into which it is divisible, and what has been believed 
by all is a unity which admits of no schism. Cath- 
olicity, so far from being a generic term as a mark of 
the Church, is an indivisible particular, the proper 
name of the Church of Christ, including her alone and 
excluding all others. Those who refuse to believe as 
she believes, who deny her authority and her jurisdic- 
tion, are not of her, and by virtue of her unity, which 
is bound up in her Catholicity, are outside of her 
everywhere and always. 

The Established Church of England does not off- 
cially designate herself Catholic. The Episcopalian 
church in this country calls herself officially the 
Protestant-Episcopal church, and it is only a faction 
within her by no means unified body, divided as it is in 
doctrine and in discipline, which presumes to call itself 
Catholic by virtue of a self-contradictory theory. 

Any epithet limiting Catholic is a contradiction in 
terms. Catholic is Catholic, and complete in itself. 
The moment you seek to limit it, it ceases to be Cath- 
olic. Bishop Andrews, an Anglican divine in the first 
part of the seventeenth century, ridicules the phrase, 
Ecclesia Catholica Romana, as a contradiction in 
terms. ‘‘What,” he asks, “‘is the object of adding 
‘Roman’? The only purpose that such an adjunct 
can serve is to distinguish your Catholic Church from 
another Catholic Church which is not Roman.” You 
cannot distinguish Catholic from Catholic. When you 
paint white black, it ceases to be white. An ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholic” is not a Catholic, he is simply an Anglo. 

If he had any proper comprehension of the term 
Catholic, he would drop his hyphenated contradiction 
and be his honest self, either a simple Anglo or a 
simple Catholic. In the first cast he would adhere 
unsophisticatedly and unequivocally to the established 
English church or to the Protestant-Episcopal church, 
and be content with his sectarian character. In the 
second case he would abjure his sect and come into the 
one indivisible Church, whose Catholicity is so suc- 
cinctly and beautifully set forth in the canon of Saint 


Vincent of Lerins, whose faith has everywhere, ; 
ways and by all, been professed in the unity of t 
Catholic Church. 

Unfortunately, our Anglo theorists are not conte 
with labeling themselves with a hyphenated contrad 
tion, but insist upon thrusting on us a similar incc 
sistency, ‘“Roman-Catholic,” and some Catholics, 9 
of a mistaken courtesy, or a failure to realize the | 
sidious implication of the term, at times fall into t 
trap. ‘‘Roman-Catholic” carries with it a sinister 1 
plication in the minds of those who use it—name 
that Catholics in this country are under an alien pe 
tical domination and owe allegiance to a foreign pc 
tical potentate. ‘This evil imputation we spurn ind 
nantly and nail it down as a gross calumny and 
iniquitous libel. In the face of the constant loya! 
of Catholics in this country throughout all its histo; 
and in all the crises that have confronted the nation. 
in the face of their indubitable and outstanding 1 
triotism everywhere and always and by all—the i 
putation of actual or potential treason in the ten 
““Roman-Catholic’’ can only be made with mal 
perpense. Let no Catholic fail to realize this, and 
will never be constrained by any false sense of courte 
to acquiesce in a vicious insult to his faith and patri 
ism. He would never hesitate for a moment to rese 
the more vulgar terms ‘‘Papist,” and ‘‘Romanist 
Why then should he meekly accept a label none t 
less opprobious because it has a smoother appearance 

The Irish Theological Quarterly for January, 191 
in regard to the term “Roman-Catholic,” remarks 


We know what Protestants mean when they call 
“Roman-Catholics.” We have heard of protests by Cardi 
Consalvi at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and we kn 
that the Fathers of the Vatican Council rejected by 
practically unanimous vote the name ‘“Roman-Catholic 
savoring of the heresy that divides the Catholic world i 
three parts—Greek, Anglican, Roman. It is the na 
given us by the enemy, and it is full of mischievous 
misleading suggestions. 


We, therefore, repudiate the enemy’s label anil hi 
to our own HiGnete name, which is ours and o' 
alone. It is our traditional name, and comes down 
us through the ages from the times of Saint Cyril 4 
Saint Augustine, and is bound up with the unity) 
the Faith. It is not and cannot be the possession) 
any heretical body, for it is a mark of the Church) 
Christ and carries with it the very notion of the « 
clusion of truth and the exclusion of error. 

There is only one way in which we use the te 
“Roman,” and that is when we designate the prima 
jurisdiction and doctrinal headship of the See of Ro 
in the person of the successor of Peter, to whom it V 
given to guide and confirm the brethren in the Fa’ 
and we so acclaim the unity of the Catholic world 
the supreme authority of the Vicar of Christ on eat! 
who teaches infallibly and who administers the Chu? 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. | 
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By LEWIS 


HE discussion that has been going on in The 
Commonweal about the nature of an appro- 
priate architecture for Catholic buildings is one 
it could hardly have occurred at any period before 
nineteenth century. From the churches at Ravenna 
wn to the most florid and overblown outburst of 
» Baroque in Spain and Italy, the Roman Catholic 
arches have always been built in harmony with the 
gjor buildings of their period; and although the 


:diaeval mason quite certainly didn’t regard the 
@ of God as on the “same footing with com- 
yreial and industrial buildings,’ he used the same 
yde of construction and decoration: the barns and 
schens of the ruined abbey at Glastonbury are as fine 


1d beautiful as the abbey church itself must have been 
sand they are fine and beautiful in the same way. 
Yet there is something ruthless in the modern sky- 
japer and grain elevator and factory that makes a 
lisitive person feel instinctively that the mode of con- 
juction is at odds with humane and religious ends; 
* however fresh and significant our best industrial 
hitecture may be, it rises out of a world that has 
just the family and traditional relationships and 
cious impulses, to say nothing of religion, into the 
kground of existence, so that nothing may exist 
hin its precincts that conflicts with the dogged ritual 
utilitarianism, or would turn the mind of its adepts 
jay from the business of increasing mechanical effi- 
acies and multiplying paper values. 

This feeling of antagonism drives people back into 
‘sanctuary of the past, and they build churches that 
ve something of the outward shape and semblance 
}a Romanesque or a Norman or a perpendicular 
‘Iding; but the fate of these churches, even the best 
‘them, is to show on every stone the arid marks of 
* mechanical culture. Surrounded by apartment 
ases or threatened by office buildings, they lose their 
nity and siteliness; designed by an architect without 
ufficient supply of first-rate masons and carvers, at- 
hed to the Catholic tradition, their niches remain 
nically empty, and the details of altar, screen, choir, 
I chapel, although modeled nowadays on the best 
‘terns in the books, are as lifeless as the measured 
wings from which they are frequently derived. 
ese buildings do not escape the imperfections of our 
*:in every part they are a witness to them, and 
result is that our efforts to reproduce a Gothic or 
Romanesque shell are less significant, aesthetically, 
nm the run of buildings we seek to escape; for with 
‘their imperfections the latter buildings are alive, 
1 with all their studied gestures, our reproductions 
cold and dead. 

The noble interior of Westminster Cathedral, per- 
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haps the finest building that has been put up during the 
last century, might seem to refute this argument; but 
in reality it confirms it. In its present unfinished form 
the great aesthetic beauty of the nave is the result of 
an harmonic enclosure of space: but every detail that 
is added to the chapels, every attempt to convey a 
singing art in the sheathing that Bentley provided for 
columns and walls, reminds us that the modern world 
has not the great corps of Catholic artists that Jus- 
tinian could summon to his bidding. There is a very 
real possibility that with every fresh detail the build- 
ing will become a little more empty of its primary 
beauty; for its form is harmonious with modern con- 
struction, whereas its decoration is only.a garment 
taken out of the wardrobe of the past: it shows not 
what Catholicism is capable of doing today, but what 
it would like to do if it could only recall its “first 
fine careless rapture,” the rapture that arose from the 
contact of paganism with the sweet austerity of Chris- 
tianity. 

This analysis is not as discouraging as it may at 
first seem. Mr. Barry Byrne has well pointed out 
that a church is primarily not a “style” or a method 
of building, but a practical structure “‘to envelop an 
assembly . for seeing and hearing the celebra- 
tion of Mass, the grouping of the congregation for 
instruction within easy range of the preacher . 
and ready access to the Communion rail.” Mr. Oliver 
Reagan seems to think that there is some antagonism 
between these essentials and the notion of building a 
church for the greater glory of God; but as a matter 
of fact the two claims can be focussed into a common 
objective, once we are willing to face the matter with 
fresh minds—indeed they must be focussed if there 
is to be a vital architecture once more in our churches. 
Mr. Byrne, it seems to me, is quite right in saying 
that we must have the practical sagacity to build with 
the materials we are most familiar with, and to adopt 
the mode of construction the architect and builder 
work most courageously in today. This does not in 
the least mean that the building must be a tall one: 
indeed very few of our best modern buildings are sky- 
Scrapers: nor does it mean that the steel ribs must 
show, or that only ferro-concrete forms must be used. 
All these are narrow and superficial efforts to define 
the basis of a living architecture. What this principle 
does mean is that the architect shall restrict himself 
to providing a well-designed and well-proportioned 
shell, frankly a shell, with no attempt to catch the 
spirit, through ornament or constructional imitation, 
of other ‘‘styles” and periods. The architect should 
be as unconscious of style as the builder of a good 
modern factory or a good modern apartment house. 
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But how express the religious purpose of the build- 
ing? Does not the Gothic help us here—do not towers 
help—does not at least a little stained glass come in? 
The answer to this is that the religious aim of ex- 
pressing solemnity, peace, and inner communion with 
Deity is not promoted by erecting a building whose 
details are no wise different in execution, however 
different in aim, from those of a bank or a moving 
picture theatre: the point is that we must express the 
religious character of a church by doing things that a 
commercial building would not think of doing. One 
of the ways of doing this in a city is to devote the 
funds that are saved by a simple, vernacular mode of 
construction to the purchase of land sufficient for a 
park or garden, screening the church from the dust and 
noise of the streets, putting it apart from the mundane 
buildings that now jostle it and jeer at it, and, inci- 
dentally, providing a resting place for mothers and 
babies. 

Another way of establishing the character of the 
building is by providing the architect with a plot suffi- 
ciently large so that by creating bays for the chapels 
or by altering the proportions of transepts, chancel, 
and nave, he can model the building as a whole. In this 
way, instead of being limited to a four-square building 
whose individuality would come entirely through or- 
nament and “‘style,”’ as he is now so often limited, the 
architect would have the opportunity to model in the 
mass, and to achieve his main aesthetic effects, as Bent- 
ley achieved them in his great work, by his character- 
‘istic manner of enclosing space. The two best modern 
buildings in New York, the Fraternities Building on 
Madison Avenue and the Shelton Hotel on Lexington 
Avenue, derive their aesthetic interests from the treat- 
ment imposed by the plot, by the zoning ordinances, 
‘and by the interior functions of the building—a treat- 
ment that enabled the architect to forget all the tradi- 
tional precedents. In a Catholic church the possibil- 
ities offered by combining the stable elements of the 
Catholic ritual with the variable elements of site and 
the surrounding street, are literally infinite. 

But what of tower or steeple? Well, when the 
church was the highest building in a city or village, 
the tower was an essential symbol, perhaps, of its 
spiritual overlordship: nowadays, on the contrary, it 
is as well to leave the towers to Mammon, and to 
achieve the same purpose not by an outward gesture 
but by an inward grace. This last counsel I mean 
quite literally: the intimate expression of the Catholic 
spirit must come through its treatment of the altar, 
the Communion table, the shrines, the baptismal font. 
With the shell itself reduced, as I pointed out before, 
to its essentials, there should be greater room for free 
and gracious expressions at these points: it is absurd 
to think that the aesthetic expression of the Savior, 
the Mother of Heaven, or the saints should become 
fossilized at some particular moment in the church’s 
life, so that thereafter the robe and vesture and very 


anatomical form should express only the concepti 
and limitations of that moment; and it is even we 
when these models are stereotyped and deadened 
the methods and workmanship of the commer 
market. In this domain, nothing less than the w. 
of original artists is tolerable. If original art has 
appeared here, it is folly to think that the archi 
will be able to hide that fact by his own learning ; 
scholarship, or that he will lessen the effect by 
adroit archaicism. 

The Catholics, in common with other faiths, h:; 
(it seems to me) too often been content with so; 
thing less original art and fresh aesthetic feeling th 
last two or three hundred years; although Cath 
communicants no doubt see beyond the tawdry real 
to the living symbol, as a little girl reads into | 
rag-doll the glow of a living baby, the ornament ; 
statuary that fill so many modern churches point t 
sad compromise with utilitarianism. All the while. 
vout Catholics like Cézanne, and sincere religic 
spirits like Van Gogh, to pick out two great examp 
from an older generation, have shared the homele 
ness of the modern artist, instead of finding a pl. 
for themselves within the churches. That a rob 
modern art is not incompatible with Catholicism— 
I may put the matter from a purely aesthetic star 
point !—is proved by the work in our own day of \ 
Eric Gill in England. If Catholics would have 
living art once more in their churches they would sin; 
out these artists, would foster their work, would gi 
opportunity to apprentices and disciples, and then p 
haps through the mission of a lay order, would se 
them out through the parishes wherever fresh bui 
ing was to be done. The notion that art needs y. 
endowments of money is unsound. Where the artist 
given scope for workmanship he will work for a da 
wages, and be glad to get it. If secular painters i 
Diego de Rivera will work on these terms, as he: 
now working on the government buildings and schox 
in Mexico, why should the Church not be able to fos! 
a corps of painters and sculptors who would ba 
the same manner? From a purely practical star! 
point, genuine art is as cheap as its substitutes; andi 
is only our own dulness, our own lack of discrimi 
tion, that lets us accept the muddied unferment: 
grape juice of commercial vendage instead of the tr 
wine of the spirit. , } 

There is nothing fantastic in the suggestions I hat 
been making here. Messrs. Geddes and Mear’s desi 
for the Roman Catholic cathedral in Dublin, whit 
was planned before the war, embodied these pr- 
ciples; and in America the late Bertram G. Goodhr, 
perhaps the greatest of our modern architects, 
putting them into practice. Mr. Goodhue found tht 
he could not build “Gothic” buildings; he found tht 
he could not design fresh ornament to be carried ot 
by Tom, Dick, or Harry from large drawings or cast: 
so he developed fine harmonious forms, like the Ste: 
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pitol in Nebraska, which were done in no “style,” 
[he reduced the decoration to such a point that a 
zle sculptor was able to carry it out for him. On 
; basis he was creating buildings that were as mod- 
as a grain elevator in all their elements, while their 
uty in detail gained by juxtaposition to the serene 
faces, untroubled by formal or conventional or- 
nent, that this new mode provided. With a differ- 
accent, perhaps, but in the same general manner, 
vould be possible to build churches and cathedrals, 


t 


TALIANS are, in a way, fortunate that, when the 
tumult and the shouting dies and the demand for 
_ sanity reasserts itself, they have one fixed rallying- 
(nt—literary, cultural, moral—instead of a dozen 
ymore that would divide the English or American 
lee. Carducci’s noisy claque finally subsides, and 
yucceeded by d’Annunzio’s claque. But when d’An- 
yzio’s vogue declines, the return is not to Carducci 
gin, but to Manzoni. Manzoni stands at the part- 
(a the ways. Literary progress may be in the direc- 
i of realism, of idealism, of impressionism, but in 


/ case it will be measured by the distance from him 


his standards. 
tis now one hundred years since the first volume 
this masterpiece, I Promessi Sposi, came off the 
iss—“'the term commonly fixed,” Johnson declares, 
3 the test of literary merit.” The critics have in the 
Heme completely reversed the categories that were 
‘lied to him a century ago, but the significant thing 
aat his intrinsic excellence has remained unaffected. 
en he wrote, it was as an iconoclast who drew down 
this head the thunders of The Quarterly Review 
Mine Biblioteca Italiana. Now he is used as the 
a of Quintilian’s criterion—Ille se profecisse sciat, 
|Manzoni valde placebit. A century ago he was 
‘coryphaeus of Italian romanticism; now his work 
1e classic of classicism. Which only shows that the 
inction is an accidental and transitory one, and 
‘, as Goethe pointed out, “‘the main thing is for a 
duction to be thoroughly good, and it is sure to be 
sical.” 

these extremes of romanticism and classicism are 
‘the only ones that meet in Manzoni. Edwin Muir 
a theory about the northern impulse impregnating 
‘southern impulse, and the richest European culture 
iting from the coition. ‘‘All the great literatures 
Europe have been written by northern races,” he 
y “when they have encountered in one form or an- 
2r the shock of the South.” Whether racial genius 
9 be explained by this hypothesis or not, there is 
ndant evidence that individual genius often does 
€ from the fusion of two antipodal principles. At 
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and along with them parish houses and schools, whose 
construction would embody all our vital modern ad- 
vances in lighting, heating, acoustics, and spanning 
voids, and whose intimate details would express the 
purpose of the building as a House of God, and as an 
embodiment of the traditions of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The quarrel between the romantics and the utili- 
tarians is settled only when we recognize heartily that 
both are right! 


| MANZONI AND HIS MASTERPIECE 


: By D. J. CONNOR 


least it is true of the type of genius that Carlyle de- 
signated the prophetic, of which Saint Paul may serve 
as a palmary example. It was pointed out long ago 
by Manzoni’s most intelligent commentator that he 
returned from Voltairean France a docile believer on 
the religious side but full of the spirit of innovation 
in every other direction. Consequently, as his Inni 
Sacri were born of the union of his democratic con- 
victions and his newly acquired Christian principles, 
so in his romance he, the aristocrat, not only chose 
to champion plebean ideals and rights against the tyr- 
anny of his own class, but led a still more decisive re- 
bellion against the “‘stile togato e aristocraticamente 
ambizioso.”” We must add to this another conflict that 
never died in him—between the creative and the crit- 
ical spirit. He had at once the fertile originality of 
Alfieri and the reflective corrosiveness of Sainte Beuve. 
The critical spirit naturally increased with age and, in 
fact, finally stifled the creative, but it had always 
existed. “TI have always had a tendency,” he wrote to 
Cousin in 1828, “to reject something in what I ac 
cepted and to adopt something of what I rejected.” 
He was the most fervent of Catholics, and an invete- 
rate opponent of the temporal power. Coventry Pat- 
more, in recommending Alice Meynell for the poet- 
laureateship, stated that she was a radical in her opin- 
ions and a Tory in her tastes. Assuredly, if there is 
anything in the theory that the true seer is the one 
who brings a foreign point of view to the considera- 
tion of domestic problems, there is one degree less of 
mystery in Manzoni’s perennial power. 

There is no man in English letters who stands in 
such complete symbolic relation to his age as Manzoni. 
The full depth of his interest in Italy’s battle for na- 
tionhood was revealed only two years ago in the family 
letters made public for the first time in Scherillo’s 
Manzoni Intimo. But we did not have to wait for 
these revelations to know the real importance of Man- 
zoni’s codperation in the Risorgimento. It was not 
primarily a political contribution at all. His real value 
to the cause, as Carl Sauer pointed out fifty years ago, 
consisted in stimulating the national consciousness, in 
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effecting that intellectual and social transformation 
that precedes the political. 

It is by his philological work that Manzoni created 
a personal relationship with his nation to which we 
can find no parallel in English. Manzoni did not con- 
struct his romance as other novelists construct theirs 
—with already existing materials—but rather as Bru- 
nelleschi constructed his dome. They say that he burnt 
every one of the bricks personally, and sounded them 
afterwards with his own hand to make sure there was 
no crack anywhere. It was in much the same way that 
Manzoni had to forge the language of I Promessi 
Sposi. He used to tell his friends of ‘‘the labor it cost 
him, in writing it, to say in good Tuscan what he had 
thought out first in Milanese—labor that, he reckoned, 
consumed half the time it took for composition pro- 
per.” He finally recast his work entirely, the revision 
taking thirteen years against the six employed in writ- 
ing the original. The jubilee of his death was signal- 
ized in 1923 by the publication of a hitherto entirely 
unknown work, Sentir Messa, detailing the linguistic 
principles on which the style used in I Promessi Sposi 
was based—principles that his masterpiece placed so 
far beyond question that they are now recognized as 
the foundation of Italian prose. The parallel between 
Manzoni and Scott could only be complete, therefore, 
if Scott had succeeded in establishing the literary au- 
tonomy of the Scotch dialect and substituting it per- 
manently for that of Oxford and Westminster; and if, 
besides, his Waverly or Montrose had nourished a fire 
that culminated in his country’s independence and stood 
thereafter as its Magna Charta. 

To these considerations must be added still another. 
Manzoni’s style is the one universally accepted model 
of good writing. ‘‘He has attained real proficiency in 
Italian letters,’ d’Ovidio states categorically, “who 
has succeeded in understanding and intelligently ad- 
miring Dante, and in relishing and unconsciously 
imitating Manzoni.” Nothing more satisfying can be 
imagined than the rich polyphonic prose of I Promessi 
Sposi, or the Morale Cattolica. In these, as in a few 
minor writings, Manzoni exhibits at once the sanity 
of Johnson, the subtlety of Newman, the copiousness 
of Macauley, the whimsicality of Lamb, the natural- 
ness of Emerson, the music of Gibbon and the author- 
ity of Addison. Years ago Lamartine, who was a con- 
sistent admirer of his brother romanticist, pointed out 
that Manzoni’s poetry was prose set to music, and that 
the thought was so substantive and vigorous that it 
could be enjoyed in a paraphrase, such as he made of 
the Cinque Maggio by way of illustration, quite as 
much as in the original. He might have pointed out 
also, as a writer in the Civilta Cattolica did later on, 
that his prose in turn is only conversation made per- 
fect. 

If there was ever a writer who might have claimed 
the right of living in and for his art only, it was Man- 
zoni, and the final proof of his undeviating balance is 


that there never was a man who subordinated a) 
life more rigorously than he. For him the lit 
artist, instead of enjoying emancipation from the: 
that bind other members of human society, is | 
a man who, in addition to the domestic and civic 
ponsibilities of other men, is obligated very spe 
to society by reason of his very talent, to help sm 
the rough places on humanity’s way and to jeu 
world’s perplexities instead of increasing them. | 
of the superstitions that disgusted him with th 
classical school and won him over to the rom 
movement, was precisely that literature exists for 
and not as a function of the world’s life—the th 
of art for art’s sake. To a banker’s son who | 
plained that his father’s counting-house bored hin, 
that he longed to give himself up unreserved) 
literature, Manzoni wrote—‘‘What sort of liter. 
is that which makes a man discontented in the | 
ment of his duty and in the pursuit of a vocation y 
not only has a useful end of its own but gives 
tinual exercise, besides, to reflection and mental : 
ity? Think which would embarrass the world me 
the loss of poets or the loss of bankers.’’ Whic 
minds us inevitably of Emerson’s common sens 
monstrance—‘‘How dare I read Washington’s . 
paigns, when I have not answered the letters ? 
own. correspondents ?”’ 

If he was uncompromising in holding other Ww 
to the moral and social limitations imposed upor 
he never flinched himself from the implications ¢ 
creed. As a young man of twenty he had reso 
even in the intoxication of his poetic awakening, 1 
to betray the sacred cause of Truth or utter one 
that could prejudice Virtue— 


Il santo Vero 
Mai non tradir: né proferir mai verbo, 
Che plauda al vizio, o la virtu derida. 


So conspicuous was his allegiance to this cause, ¥ 
literature should certainly exalt rather than u 
mine, that even his arch-antagonist, Carducci, 
public tribute to it in the 1891 celebration at 7 
the chief characteristic of his genitus— 


I hail in Manzoni the renovating power of trutt 
the civic and literary consciousness of our people. 
as truth, surveyed under all its aspects by a grea 
serene intellect, by a pure and lofty soul, is nothin 
than perfect idealism, I hail in Alessandna Manzo 
incarnation of well-rounded artistry. | 


April 


April is a singing month 
With music small and sweet; 

With raindrops in its tiny hands 
And gold about its feet. 


DorotHy BUNKER 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


By BERTRAM 
WONDER why Charles Reade is such a neg- 


‘ected novelist. No doubt, fashion is respon- 
sible to some extent. It is the fashion to laud 
rad to the skies, yet, in my opinion, Reade is a 
1 more attractive writer—and even Conrad, the 
ir, never wrote a sea-piece of stronger character 
did Reade, the landsman, when he described the 
ict between the pirate and the tea-ship in Hard 
1, Novels with a purpose go out of date? No 
Mt that is so. Perhaps few now read Dickens’s 
enz tale, Hard Times, and Reade always had an 
to grind—never his own. He must be about the 
tess of reforming prisons or private lunatic asy- 
| or some other infamy of his time. They are 
irmed, and people forget the books which brought 
reform about. And so everybody—except a few 
he faithful—has forgotten The Woman Hater 
h Reade wrote around the story of the first 
en who forced their way into the medical pro- 
on in England—a task of no mean difficulty. Dr. 
ua Jex Blake was the best known of these pioneers, 
actually the earliest of them was a woman whose 
: should never be forgotten, not by Catholics 
ly rate, and that was Agnes McLaren. She was 
yman of adequate means and of undaunted per- 
tance and courage, and she determined to force 
way into the medical profession. With that in 
she went to one of the minor schools in Edin- 
‘h, the only place which would receive her; com- 
id the medical curriculum, such as it was in mid- 
»rian days; and then found that no examining 
| would allow her to sit for its qualifications. Not 
: beaten, she repaired to Montpellier, one of the 
-ancient and famous medical universities in the 
d. There was no prejudice against women doc- 
in Catholic countries like Italy and France, and 
years women had held chairs in their medical 
als. So Agnes McLaren took her Doctorate in 
cine in that university, with the full knowledge of 
e that, though it testified to her medical acquire- 
$8, it would not admit her to practice in England. 
y country, and very properly so, insists on deter- 
ig the conditions on which its medical practitioners 
be admitted to exercise their profession. The 
ii—like the poor, always with us—may go his 
lway so long as he keeps the sunny side of man- 
ihter, but the regular practitioner licensed by the 
| must comply with certain regulations in every 
zed country, and foreign degrees did not, and 
ot of themselves, admit to practice in the British 
Dr. McLaren knew this very well, but her in- 
ident position rendered this of no great moment 
ng as she had been able to realize her ambition 
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of becoming a full-fledged doctor of medicine. The 
most important event however in her life, was her 
conversion to the Catholic Church, and that led to 
the matter with which this article is concerned. For 
she became interested in the project of supplying 
women medical practitioners to India to supply the 
needs of that country. By this time the battle was 
won, and women were being freely admitted to the 
profession. 

After forming a committee and as the result of 
lengthy correspondence with ecclesiastical authorities 
in Great Britain and India, she, being then seventy- 
two years old, traveled at her own expense to India 
and investigated matters on the spot; one of the re- 
sults being the foundation of the hospital at Rawal 
Pindi in 1908. To staff this and other institutions 
which it was hoped would be founded throughout the 
land, she conceived the idea of getting some religious 
Order of women to specialize in medicine and send 
their fully qualified subjects to labor in the mission 
field in India and elsewhere. Many bishops, and more 
especially, the Indian hierarchy, were in full sympathy 
with her plan. She had an audience with the Holy 
Father and found him most sympathetic. She found 
a willing Order, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
and she returned to England to make a start. It was 
then that I made her acquaintance, for she finally de- 
termined that Cork, where I was then in charge of 
university matters, was the place for the house of 
studies for her Order of medical missionaries. There 
was no difficulty with the college over which I pre- 
sided, nor with the hospitals nor the bishop of the 
diocese, and everything seemed to be going well when 
technical difficulties too painful to be alluded to, arose, 
and the matter—partly on account of the sudden death 
of the cardinal who had had it in hand—fell into 
abeyance, and shortly after Agnes McLaren died. 

But the incident was not wholly without result. In 
some way or another a young Austrian lady had come 
to hear of these things and had formed a most ardent 
desire to become a medical missionary in India. It 
was a task presenting almost superhuman difficulties, for 
she must obtain a recognized British medical diploma. 
No doubt, the idea of Canada never entered her mind, 
and even there she would have had the same difficulty, 
having first to learn to speak and understand English. 
She not only mastered that difficulty, but having under 
advice decided to study under me in Cork, passed the 
necessary matriculation examination and came over to 
Ireland and commenced her medical studies. Then 
war broke out, and she became at once “‘an alien 
emy’’ and naturally an object of suspicion. Knowing h 
history, and a witness to her splendid industry, without 
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any very great difficulty I was able to avert her deten- 
tion in a camp and she was permitted to continue her 
studies under surveillance. She completed her course 
and is now medical officer of the hospital at Rawal 
Pindi. Her name is Dr. Anna Dengel—a lady known 
by this time, I hope, to many Americans, since she is 
now in the United States in the interest of the Indian 
missions. She needs money for her work, but she will 
admit that she needs workers even more than she needs 
money. 

Just consider for the moment India only—there. are 
many other lands where help is urgent, but India must 
serve as an example. ‘There are some millions of 
women who can only be treated by a woman doctor. 
Protestant agencies—and let us give them all the 
honor that is due to them for their unceasing and suc- 
cessful labors—early saw the importance of this mat- 
ter and their Zenana mission was a power even in my 
early Anglican days. There are some 800 medical 
missionaries in India and the Orient, generally at- 
tached to some Protestant body or another—and how 
many Catholic? Are there eighty? I greatly doubt 
it. Are there eight? JI am not even sure of that. 
Whatever the number may be it ought to be enor- 
mously increased. Read what a nun in India says— 

“T open the map of India and I find hospitals 
founded at Lahore, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Bom- 
bay, and many other places. But they are Protestant 
hospitals—all honor to them! Only Catholics have 
no hospitals. Many medical women fully qualified are 
visiting the Zenanas, putting at the disposal of the 
poor Indian women their hardly-earned skill, devo- 
tion, and energy. But they are Protestant medical 
women. And again al] honor to them! But shall we 
children of the Church stand listless and inert; we who 
share God’s own treasures, who can carry into foreign 
countries not only skill and philanthropy, but also the 
riches of the true faith and the knowledge of the sacra- 
ments? There should be hospitals where patients of 
all creeds can be received. Yes, but we need hospitals 
too, where our own patients may be instructed in life- 
giving truth, and be baptised and helped at their last 
hour.” 

This ought to be a trumpet call to some young Cath- 
olic men and women, nor can the excuse be made that 
the conditions demanded by the government exclude 
those who have not studied in the British Isles. There 
is not for medical men or women educated in the 
United States the difficulty that Miss Dengel would 
have had as an Austrian subject. And here is a 
splendid and a most apostolic career open to men and 
women who may desire to serve the Church yet have 
no vocation to become a religious. 

A superior general of a woman’s Order, when visit- 
mo her houses in India, received a deputation of In- 
n gentlemen whose cry was—‘‘Mother-General, we 
Fant Catholic women doctors in India.” 

Not India only, as I have already remarked—there 


are scores of other spots crying aloud for Catho 


hospitals; for Catholic medical men, for Cathol 
medical women. In the United States and in Canad 
Catholics have done more than their share in foun 
ing hospitals. Those hospitals are bonded togeth 
in the Catholic Hospital Association. If each hi 
pital in this organization, which is also a clini 
school, would send one man and one woman per annu 
into the Catholic medical mission service, the vaca 
cles now crying aloud to be filled would no longer 

ist. Is not that a great opportunity? 

The Canadian student has no difficulties, foil 
qualification is registrable in Great Britain and carri 
him all over the British empire. Nor are the di 
culties for the American doctor great—and if anyo 
wants to know how they may be surmounted, ] 
him apply to Dr. Paluel J. Flagg, at 410 Eases 
Street, New York City. Further, if anyone war 
to ae what has been done and what remains to 
done, let him read Catholic Medical Missions, edit 
and poeed by Floyd Keeler, a fascinating accou 
of what has been and is being done. o 


a 

cA Young Girl’s Grief | | 

O, Donal og, if across the great sea you should go; ¥ 

I will rise up and go with you, if you will but have it 50, 

And you shall have love and a sweetheart for fair days : a 
market days, 

And the high king’s daughter of Greece will envy me is 

your love and your praise. 


You promised me once this promise, a task would be w 
for you, 

A ship of gold ’neath a silver mast with only ourselves for cre 

Twelve towns with a market in each, with music and laug gh 
and glee, ‘| 

And a band of maidens to tend me in a fine white court 
the sea. i 


Another promise you promised, a thing that no man could ¢ 

You would give me gloves of the skin of a fish, blue as the 
is blue, | 

You would give me shoes of the skin of a bird with plum 
as white as milk, 


And finer than ever was spun in Ireland, a robe of the dea 
silk. 


When I come to the well of Loneliness, I sit by myself i 
think 

Of love that is frail as the bubbles there at its crystal brink 

And I call on the mountains to listen, on the hills to hear 
prayer, 

That my blessing may follow the boy of my love with 
amber shade on his hair. 


You have taken the east from me, you have taken the west 
You have taken the joy was before me, and left grief 
in my breast. | 
You have taken the moon, you have taken the sun, you h 
taken the light from the sea, 
And the fear of my soul is, O, dear Gold Head, you th 
taken God from me. 
Translated from the Erse by CatHaL O’ BYRNE. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


NHINGS—by which I am afraid one means au- 
thors, chiefly—are not so simple as they used to 
be for the literary interpreter. It is not enough 
him, or peradventure for her, to keep dutifully in 
d the “conscious,” the ‘‘subconscious” and the 
yerconscious:’’ sooner or later will come along a 
e with at least an octagonal personality, like the 
e of Mr. Laurence Housman. 
: was hard enough, at first, to reconcile the side 
produced a series of entirely exquisite fairy 
5 with the side which was responsible for suffrage 
ts and political satires of slightly radical flavor. 
n came the hidden side, eventually forced to con- 
itself perjured penman of An Englishwoman’s 
e Letters—the side that wrote, with Granville 
ker, such delicious dramatic fantasies as Prunella 
te other side which was candidly a poet of pes- 
sm and sensual love. And finally, increasingly to 
fore during the past few years, there was and is 
Catholic side. 
et it be announced at the start, if there is need of 
_announcement, that the versatile Englishman in 
tion (brother of A. E. Housman, the Shropshire 
) is not personally a Catholic. He described him- 
once as a mystical pragmatist: which, as du 
arier remarked of another aphorism—“‘s pretty 
I don’t know what it means.”’ In the present in- 
ce, however, I suspect. I think it means a poet 
‘is strongly attracted aesthetically to Catholicism, 
uses the Catholic viewpoint, even the Catholic 
acular whenever he finds that it “‘works’’ into the 
ral interpretation of life as he sees it—but who 
_not acknowledge its authority, and would feel 
+ free to use any other mystical or symbolic sys- 
if it appeared to ‘‘work”’ better. 
here are a good many such poets in the world to- 
-and not all of them write. Laurence Housman 
ielf summed up their credo with rather beautiful 
mess when he declared in the London Daily Mail 
( feel that there is working through the present 
a great intellectual Catholic renaissance—a recog- 
m not so much of the dogmatic truth as of the 
finative beauty of the Catholic presentment of 
‘Stianity.” That was back in 1902, in his distin- 
aed and devastating Reply to the Censor. For it 
yened that that British functionary had just for- 
en further performances of the Housman Nati- 
play, Bethlem—presumably because it was so long 
+ he had seen a religious drama professionally per- 
aed that he mistook it for something “sacrileg- 
” We have traveled a long way since then, the- 
ally: but the widespread revival of miracle play 
‘mystery which has been a part of the Christian 


reaction in our recent literature, has produced no more 
satisfying mingling of poetry, spirituality and_pic- 
turesqueness, than Mr. Housman’s little drama. He 
did not, as he said, desire to give any “naturalistic” or 
“realistic” treatment of his holy theme—but rather to 
concentrate into symbolic drama “‘the love and delight 
and wonder which have come to be associated with 
Christmas.” So his shepherds and kings recite the Ave - 
in Latin, Lady Mary blesses with the sign of the cross, 
and the whole action might be transferred to the 
jeweled window of a mediaeval cathedral. 

Bethlehem was not the first Catholic experiment of 
its highly experimental author. Some years before he 
had published Spikenard, a little volume of ‘“devo- 
tional love poems” which were really love poems and 
really devotional; a few years later he contributed the 
St. Frideswide episode to the Oxford pageant of 1907. 
Also there was a Pageant of Our Lady, which, if it 
tried a little too hard to recapture the gladsomeness of 
the old religious festa, succeeded very exquisitely in 
ringing the changes upon divine and human love. And 
now, in three recent volumes, Laurence Housman 
comes forward again as poetic champion of Catholic 
themes and of the “beauty of holiness.’ 

His Little Plays of Saint Francis (eighteen in all!) 
are a rather ambitious attempt to build up for modern 
readers and players a ‘“‘dramatic cycle from the lfe 
and legend of Saint Francis of Assissi.” Beginning 
with a somewhat riotous scene from Francesco Bern- 
ardone’s youth, and one from his Perugian imprison- 
ment in which the future Saint devides his ransom 
money between a friend and an enemy, the graduat 
transmuting of the young troubadour into the liegeman 
of Poverty and of Love is traced. Then follow the 
gathering together of the first brethren; Francis’s con- 
version of Brother Wolf (whom Mr. Housman in- 
terprets humanly, as a fierce highwayman of the coun- 
try-side) ; his visit to the lepers and to the Sultan’s 
camp; and the development, by a poetic episode called 
Sister Gold, of his theory of the evils of possession. 
The final movement of this Assissian symphony is in 
very minor key. Francis is found officially superseded 
by Brother Elias—the secret miracle of the Stigmata 
is set over against the growing formalism of the Order 
—then comes the Saint’s ultimate kiss of Sister Death 
and Brother Sun. It seems a pity that the pathos 
and the sublimity of that forth-faring should have 
been marred by so much contentiousness; that, for 
dramatic purposes, Mr. Housman should have felt 
it necessary to stress so disenchantingly the imaginary 
conflict between friars and townspeople, the still more 
fictional disappointment of Francis when denied fare- 
well from Sister Clare and Giacomina, and the appar- 
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ent futility of his efforts to soften human hearts by the 
power of inviolate love. Most of all, the scene fails 
—as that mysterious scene on Mt. Alverno was pre- 
destined to fail—for lack of simplicity, both in mat- 
ter and manner. But if this Franciscan cycle (per- 
haps because it is a cycle!) is not on the whole so 
radiantly successful as Bethlelem, nor as Mr. Chest- 
erton’s vital and heart-shaking little biography of the 
Poverello, it is none the less one of the really inspir- 
ing gestures of our contemporary poetry. 

Almost more consistently fragrant are the four little 
plays recently issued under the title of Followers of 
Saint Francis. Here, in Cure ‘of Souls, the Saint 
appears before Pope Honorius to plead with irrest- 
ible naiveté for the Portiuncula indulgence; Lovers 
Meeting shows the one blessed tryst between Brother 
Giles and King Louis of France; in The Fool’s Errand 
one meets again the ever-priceless (and in Mr. Hous- 
man’s treatment rather Hibernian) Brother Juniper, 
setting out alone for Rome to beg the lifting of 
Brother Elias’s excommunication; while in The Last 
Disciple it is the lowly leave-taking of Brother Leo— 
a scene of dreamy poignancy—where the aged, faith- 
ful lover of Francis carries broken memories of the 
Poverello’s words into his farewell to Brother Time. 

“The figure of Saint Francis is to me so over- 
poweringly beautiful, so literally compelling in its 
stimulus to thought and emotion, that I cannot promise 
to write no more Franciscan plays,’ Laurence Hous- 
man declares in his preface to Followers of Saint 
Francis. There is more than one addition to the series 
which ought to find warm welcome. One wishes, while 
he was about the work, that he had made more of the 
gracious idyl of Saint Clare. And how he ever missed 
recasting the lovely, familar preaching to bird and 
beast it is hard to conceive, since animal lore and 
animal love abound through all his poetry and prose. 
Indeed, they penetrate warp and woof of All Fellows 
and the Cloak of Friendship—that rare collection 
of symbolic tales which are the latest fruit of his pen. 
Each one is the story of some evil done, and then 
undone by the power of love: and in almost every one 
there is a Catholic, mediaeval setting, and an under- 
lying, mystical motivation which trembles between 
beauty and irony. ‘Together they build up a pageant 
of tender and somewhat mournful loveliness—the 
story of the Truce of God, which the hermit won 
through the death of his beloved young hunter; the 
story of the Merciful Drought and the miraculous 
Troubling of the Waters; the story of the little Love 
Child, christened at midnight by a priest led thither 
through the urgency of ox and ass.... 

Perhaps the two most memorable are The Cloak 
of Friendship and The King’s Evil. In the former we 
have the legend of the mysterious cloak, which should 
unite all men and all the creatures of God in friend- 
ship and peace, but which might be brought to com- 
pletion only by the sacrifice of the harsh king’s gentle 
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brother. In the latter tale is a young king smitte 
with leprosy—yet because of his holiness, given gray 
to heal others, so that every feast-day, when he sto! 
softly to hear Mass by way of the leper’s windoy 
women followed begging cure for their little childre; 
And at last men forced the outcast back to his thron 
where he reigned mercifully, and was “more loved t 
all than any king of sound body had been in the wor! 
before.” | 


There is in the final scene matter of piteoy 
and penetrating drama—some such lyric drama ; 
D’Annunzio and Debussy wove into their Saint Seba. 
tian. | 

That exquisite story, with several in the same boo, 
might have felt at home in the Golden Legend: bi 
not quite “all fellows.” For there is a curious, sel. 
conscious dualism in Mr. Housman’s allegories, ni: 
unlike the dualism of our modern life. In Damia 
the Worshipper it is love of the old, pagan Ven: 
trying to supplant love of the Most Pure Virgin. 1 
another tale it is paganism itself transmuted by a hal- 
converted priest into a preparation for Christianit. 
And When Pan Was Dead shows us natural joy-- 
the joy of the soulless fay defeating, then in turn ¢- 
feated by, that curious supernatural joy which is haf 
love of pain. The matter of these stories is delica: 
ground, even for a poet’s treading, and often it s 
dangerous ground; and while Laurence Housman s 
no more daring than his mediaeval precursors, he hs 
the disadvantage of speaking from without, while thy 
spoke from within. A Catholic poet, even in v 
excess of conceit or of charity, would scarcely pict 
souls slipping up out of Hell “into the lowet 
room of Purgatory; he would be unlikely to coarsn 
the little drama of Sister Clare with Juniper’s sor- 
what heavy protestations of temptation; and he a 
certainly be saved the egregious confusion of descr)- 
ing Saint Francis’s final breaking of bread with te 
brethren as a ““Communion.”’ ; 

These are small stumbles, inevitable to one wh, 
even with the greatest reverence for the “imaginati 
beauty” of Catholicism, has not also a faithful fami- 
arity with its “‘doctrinal truth.” More subtle and mce 
sinister is the almost macabre consciousness of ev, 
of diabolism, which at moments so curiously cols 
his work. Is it but another dualism that, even whe 
protesting in best Franciscan fashion that “Sister ‘n 
is dead,” the poet should be proving her alive ad 
clothing her with the haunting beauty of jungle ¢- 
chids? | 

Yet when all’s said and all’s done, the soul of te 
esthete may be as well worth saving as the soul /f 
the athlete—or the ascetic: and even toward Hea 
men climb by way of their own tastes. It is a salutey 
thing that our contemporary art—the art which boa's 
Main Street naturalism on one side and psychologit! 
neuroticism on the other—should know the glamr 
of even a neo-Catholicism. But it can never be 
wholly satisfactory thing: something—can it be wht 


vatmore described as “poetical integrity ?”’—is lacking 
both the spirit and the letter. Our hopes, we know 
0 well, rise and fall with the certain uncertainity of 
‘ie weather-vane. Love, too, has its “tidal times,” 
s floods and ebbs, as Alice Meynell pointed out 
ith delicate rightness. But faith—Catholic Faith— 
appens to be one of the things which cannot com- 
rtably be put on and off like a cloak—not even like 
‘ie Cloak of Friendship. It must be worn close, like 
ie skin; for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
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in sickness and in health—till Death turns its other 
side, which is Sight. . . 

None the less, many a soul travels on to Truth by 
the lamp of her sister, Beauty. And it may very well 
be that all this wistful school of ‘‘artistic’”’ and ‘‘imagin- 
ative” Catholicity will find its vindication, and its ful- 
filment, too, in the promise Laurence Housman years 
ago made part of his Christ to Cupid— 

“Little wounds shall lead the way 
Where at last My wounds shall stay.” 


PRINCIPALLY BURGOS, SPAIN 


By DOROTHY HAIGHT 


iT E would have gotten started on the road to 
W Burgos early in the day, had not Pacita, lazy 
} little Spaniard, clung over time to her warm 
jorning slumberings. And when she did get up there 
as the powder for her cheeks, the ointment for her 
yebrows and all the other affectations which encroach 
pon the sedate hours of Father Time. There was, 
‘so, a head of bobbed and shingled hair to curl, though 
jat, and we, her Yankee friends, were the sole 
lodernisms in Pacita’s little world. For the rest she 
te the tough meat of provincial Spain, drank heavy 
‘ime, and every day went with her grandmother to 
Yass. Pacita prayed, as she admitted frankly, to San 
osé that a husband might not be too long in asking 
or her hand. 

Seeing Pacita suitors did not seem unlikely, for she 
fas dainty yet and young, and from her indolently 
niling face to patent-leather swaddled little feet, she 
‘as a graceful morsel who enjoyed the smallest pleas- 
tes that life brought her way. Pacita’s life, you 
nderstand, had been the sheltered youth of Spanish 
irls, confined and uneventful, and so this whisking off 
) Burgos was an event. Not as to us, just one more 
kcursion in the north of Spain, but an occasion for 
hich the long black fringes of her shawl must be 
mmbed out—then combed again. 

At last, however, we stowed Pacita and her ad- 
mncts in the touring car, and took them off to see the 
‘orld. Vineyard-bounded highway, parched and yel- 
w meadows—fast, fast by cabins and by ancient ruins 
0. There are in Spain no laws to keep the motorist 
tom going eighty miles an hour if his inclination, en- 
ine and the roads will so permit. The fact that roads 
re usually terrible and don’t permit, does not sub- 
fact from the enlightenment of this: who says that 
pain is primitive? What could be more progressive 
lan permitting a free man to break his neck in such 
fashion as he shall prefer? And if in some unlucky 
ourt he should annihilate an oxcart with its driver on 
1¢ road—the ox, so said our Spanish chauffeur, is a 
foic and proverbially unnervous animal. 

It was late afternoon before we drew in sight of 


Burgos. It was a town, no village, huddled in the midst 
of amber plains, the spires and roofs of the Cathedral 
rising superbly grey across the sunset sky. 

“Que es bonita! Que bonita!” cried our little guest, 
and we partook of her enthusiasm. 

In Washington, or Paris, or Berlin we'll say—where 
buildings boom along the thoroughfares, a handsome 
church placed at the turning of some vista is to be ex- 
pected, is it not? But in a little province of donkey- 
riding mayor and alderman (and donkey-riding bishop 
too, for all I know, though when I saw him he was 
walking dressed in red silk gloves, black pumps and 
soutane, and a pair of scarlet socks—it is the Bishop 
who is Burgos, by the way!) it is not so. Ina locality 
like this, with wine in casks, down ancient alleys, weary 
old houses leaning on each other for support, would 
you expect to see a crashing of magnificence built in 
the very centre ?—Gothic traceries in stone piled high 
into the clouds? Would even Monsefor’s scarlet socks 
have led you to foresee a marvel such as this? Most 
seriously, what is one to do but echo reverently the 
mandate in the tourist guide—“Burgos Cathedral, one 
of the most beautiful in Spain and in the world.” 

The dusk had come before we drew up at the doors, 
and even on a level with our eyes we could not see the 
details of the delicate stone traceries which were pro- 
fuse, pervading as ivy held up by an unseen hand. Only 
a pair of knockers held their own substantially against 
the fading day. They were the only ornaments upon 
the oaken doors, most gracefully conceived with crowns 
of thorns in bronze across the top. 

Twilight without was almost total gloom within. 
Cathedrals in the dusk, I like them so! A vast idea of 
depth and height with red lights here and there, and 
oh, for Burgos those rose windows holding the re- 
flections of the sky, poised like mammoth fairy flowers 
in the high gloom. 

Chapels added at all angles to the aisles and tran- 
septs, yet even in the dusk the gaze and feet returning 
to the altar principal that has the master lamp. It was 
all of patterned silver, that rare sanctuary lamp, large 
as a man, with chains of silver filigree holding it sus- 
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pended there. The red light in its centre reflected fili- 
gree medallions on the floor, including that most un- 
pretentious slab where underneath the Cid lies sleep- 
ing in his tomb. Silence and quiet beauty everywhere. 
Even Pacita’s soft excited squealings dwindled into 
naught. We tiptoed out to wait till daylight came for 
our return. 

Burgos has only one hotel of any size—nor is that 
large in anything but price. For location it is opti- 
mistically parked en face a stable, where the horses of 
the Royal Cavalry are very much chez eux. The inner 
comforts of this inn have also been omitted with a 
thoroughness which, turned to better purposes, would 
make the Spanish nation great again. 

The evening meal they put before us in the dining 
room was more austere than slender hopes—just cab- 
bage, cauliflower and several grapes. And we were 
hungry too! In answer to our protests mine host in- 
formed us that there was no meat nor chicken in the 
house. For why? Por supuesto, because it was a fast 
day of the Holy Church! Would not Monsenor close 
his most ungodly hostelry should he cook meat on fast 
days for the guests! How would Monsenor know? 
Madre de Dios, because the Bishop kept himself in- 
formed of everything! So that was that. 

Up to our rooms to pass the night. Quite clean and 
not unpleasant rooms save for the beds. I shall never 
quite forget that bed of mine. Placed on boards, the 
top and bottom of the mattress rose decidedly, while 
in the centre it collapsed on top of languid springs— 
such a wicked slump that sleep was impossible. 

I lay and tossed in the hot night while through the 
open window came the laden atmosphere, the stamp- 
ing and the whinneys of the most un-Royal Cavalry. 

We got up early in the morning light. Even Pacita 
needed no coaxing to foresake her mediaeval couch. 
We went out and down the quaintly turning streets, 
past Isabella’s house where she received Columbus; a 
brief stop to see the royal arms carved on the wall, 
then over the cobbles till we broke on the Cathedral 
Square. 

The grey Cathedral of the afternoon before had put 
on whiteness and was gleaming in the morning sun. 
Worshippers were going up the steps to Mass—the 
black scarves of the women drifting from their heads 
were patches of real lace against the immovable stone 
lace work of the walls. High bells were ringing; the 
lower panels of the doors, swung back and forth to 
let the people in, gave exit to great bursts of organ 
music, which came into the square to be bereft of mel- 
ancholy by the sun. 

We went inside. Elaborate, graceful-lined, superb; 
tall bronze grills of delicate workmanship, chapels of 
marble and rococo; the long, narrow corridor with the 
Christ of Burgos hanging at the end; workmanship in 
gold and silver on tomb and votive lamp and crucifix; 
treasure beyond value everywhere; and finally the 
Dome of Burgos looking down upon it all. 


That dome of filigree in stone is no mere coverin 
to keep out rain! Surpassing the unsurpassable, it | 
to my mind finer than the ceiling of the Tudor Chap, 
in Westminster. To mention just one detail—the pa 
terns of the carving are pointed at their terminatior 
with gold-colored roses cast in bronze, and this con 
pleteness is symbolic of the thousand thoughtfulness¢ 
delicately done that go to make up Burgos. 

With grandeur one would not expect to find a “cos 
ness” as well. Imagine a cathedral intimate; yet it we 
so. Used-looking altars tucked round corners behin 
glass partitions; benches where there was no need ¢ 
them; groups of step-lets going nowhere; turnings bi 
hind some pillar unexpectedly; all clean—for Spain, c 
even for anywhere. The wax figures in transparer 
cofins on the altar fronts were not more spotless i 
their silken shrouds than were the corners of the; 
chapels. And from the splendor and haphazardne: 
there came an atmosphere which made one feel < 
home. Even Pacita, counting out her rosary before 
statue of her vee saint—even Pacita, little natiy 
of the land, could not have felt more solemnly relaxe 
than we. ; 

Now why should Burgos bring a memory of Cha 
tres? Why did the ornate Gothic of the former see 
to have more than a cousinship with chastely plain an 
whimsically Gothic Chartres? Such jolly statues live ; 
Chartres—bishops in mitres, animals and rakish ange 
on the walls, and, on the tour de choeur the laughin 
mules and negrine features of the Magi—the Hol 
Infant giving to His smiling Mother an excited kick : 
all those funny playthings that the Kings have brought 
In France; in France. . | 

In Spain there are few Infants—rather livid cruc 
fixes, that would make you wince for sorrow too; | 
Spain the Mother never smiles, but wears the Mate 
Dolorosa black—and in her outstretched arm, instea 
of Babe, a handkerchief to dry the tears the Seve 
Sorrows shed. 

Oh, gay and optimistic Chartres—and Burgos typ 
cally Spanish—why compare a diamond with a gorg 
ous amethyst? Because, or I am wrong, a special! 
large share of “by the people, for the people” lurk 
in both. | 


April Skies 


The thing I loved in the April skies 

I scarcely knew until today 

When I heard the wind in the garden say 
"Twas the same I loved in a woman’s eyes: 
The blue of a morning undefiled, 

And the grey of a mist, blown over the sea, 
And the joyous wonder of a child, 

And the sad lake’s midnight mystery. 

All these and more were in her eyes, 

But I loved her best for the brooding care 
That her heart of sorrows showed me there— 
The care the wind sweeps out of the skies. 


WILLIAM WALSH. 
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THE HARVARD OVERSEERS 


By ROBERT GRANT 


leas The Commonweal published an article by Walter 
‘ichard Eaton in its issue of December 17 containing certain 
ents to which Judge Robert Grant takes exception in 
‘e April 2 issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, in pursuance 
| its policy to state both sides of questions discussed in its 
ges, The Commonweal quotes Judge Grant’s article in full. 


‘The Editors.) 


T° HE rumor has been rife for upwards of a dozen years 
that the Board of Overseers is a materialistic body out 
sympathy with the humanities, for the reason that it is 
ainly composed of ‘narrow-minded Bostonians’ and Wall 
reet bankers or corporation lawyers. This taunt, which 
iginated in print in New York City under non-academic 
\spices eager to expose shortcomings at Harvard, ran its 
‘urse only to be periodically revived to split the ears of 
oundlings. It remained, however, for a Harvard graduate 
ature enough to know better to write in The Commonweal 
‘'r December 17 the following, which was reprinted in the 
alletin for January 1—‘The overseers of Harvard are as 
class typical of the aristocracy of corporate wealth, of big 
isiness, and of the Back Bay. Like all such men, they know 
tle or nothing of the hearts and desires of the common men 
d women of America, they have little or no understanding 
‘the fine arts or of the need that lies in most of us to find 
thetic expression, and they are pompously full of dignity 
“tradition, that tradition of course including a somewhat 
iritanical contempt of the theatre.’ 

“Some tall grass, as the saying goes. It was written evidently 
tder the influence of excitement due to the departure of 
tofessor Baker, whom all of us were sorry to have go. But 
yalty should have prompted its author before drawing so 
ecise an indictment to make sure of his facts. In his ex- 
llent article in the Bulletin of March 26, Langdon P. Marvin, 
3, himself an overseer, lays stress on the importance of know- 
g what one is talking or writing about in these words— 
very Harvard man has a right to his own independent views 
to the University, or its acts or failures; he has a right to 
ake suggestions and to criticize; but he will be much more 
Ipful if his suggestion and criticisms are cheerful and con- 
fuctive, and frankly expressed to the University, rather 
an to the public, and if he withholds public criticism at least 
itil he is sure of his facts. To rush into print without 
lowledge of his facts is obviously unfair and often harmful 
the University.’ 

“Now I do know the facts concerning the composition of 
@ overseers. I was on the board during four terms of six 
ars each between 1895 and 1922. As I ceased to be a member 
tee years ago, I feel free to stigmatize the excerpt quoted from 
ne Commonweal as perversely erroneous. Perversely be- 
use the alumnus who penned it had merely to consult the 
arvard University catalogue for any of the last twenty 
ars to ascertain how wide his statement was of truth. Even 
to the charge that the board is a Back Bay institution (for 
Nich there was some color thirty years ago) out of its thirty 
smbers (exclusive of the president and treasurer of Harvard 
lege) in the year 1895 when I was first elected, there were 
@ from New York City and one each from Chicago, Phil- 
elphia, and Baltimore. As for lack of sympathy with the 
Manities and a preponderance of big business, the names 
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of William Lawrence (not then a bishop) Robert S. Peabody, 
the eminent architect, Theodore Roosevelt, James C. Carter, 
and Moorfield Storey could be supplemented three years later 
by George Frisbie Hoar and George A. Gordon. On the 
list of the next decade, the years 1904-06, we find Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, Justice William Caleb Loring, Chief 
Justice Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Charles S. Fairchild, Pro- 
fessor William Watson Goodwin, the eminent Greek scholar, 
and William Everett, none of whom could seem utilitarian 
in his outlook save to a person who regards all distinguished 
men as enemies of learning. 

“Yet those were the days when only holders of the A.B. 
and A.M. degrees and recipients of honorary degrees were 
privileged to vote for overseers. For half a generation the 
storm centre in the board was the extension of the suffrage 
to the scientific and graduate schools. So fiercely did the con- 
test rage that when the friends of progress won in the board by 
a narrow margin, the conservatives were able for a time to 
block the needful legislation on Beacon Hill. How skilfully 
does the whirligig of time bring about its revenges. When at 
last, on January 16, 1916, the board of overseers adopted 
the concurrent vote already passed by the corporation giving 
suffrage to graduates of all departments of the University, 
the ballot in favor was unanimous, and I remember hearing 
Dr. Gordon whisper to President Emeritus Eliot, who was 
then an overseer—‘The building rose without the sound of a 
hammer.’ 

“Coming down to the present time, what does tabulation 
from the University catalogue for 1924-25 reveal as to the 
present board of overseers? To begin with, seventeen mem- 
bers out of the thirty live outside New England. What 
becomes of ‘narrow-minded Bostonian’ tradition? To business 
pure and simple, including the New York manager of the 
Associated Press, and bankers of international or national dis- 
tinction, only six can be credited by the most liberal con- 
struction. ‘The rest follow other callings. The law claims 
seven, including two judges, one of the federal, one of the 
juvenile court. Three are clergymen; two of these, Brent 
and Slattery, bishops, and Dr. Drury, who is also the head- 
master of Saint Paul’s School. Four are physicians, Bradford, 
Gage, William S. Thayer of Johns Hopkins, and Derby. 
One is a distinguished architect, Charles A. Coolidge, and 
another, the chairman of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, and Charles Moore (of Washington) who would seem 
to know something ‘of the hearts and desires of the common 
men and women of America,’ and possibly a little more besides. 
Four are in public life, including the Assistant Secretary of 
the National Treasury,* a Congressman, the late Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of Massachusetts and the late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts. In letters 
there are Owen Wister and Ellery Sedgwick of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and Harry James, 2d, who is also a lawyer. One 
scientist, George R. Agassiz, completes the list. 

“Nothing is so easy in this life as to spatter mud or cavil. 
There has been a good deal of loose talk on the subject of the 
board of overseers and one constantly has to listen (often with 
weariness) to counsel of perfection when the annual printed 
list of suggestions appears. But let me ask again—would it 
be easy to improve on the list of men now in office? To be 
sure, it might be preferable—in the sense that they would be 
able to give more time to the duties—if more mute inglorious 


*Eliot. Wadsworth, 98 has resigned this office since this article 
was written, 
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Miltons were chosen instead of men of wider reputation. But 
the difficulty is that the voters, alumni, fail to elect them; 
they prefer to vote for candidates whose names and activities 
are familiar. The committee to suggest names has frequently 
tried the expedient only to find that men especially picked for 
the job fall by the wayside because they are not sufficiently 
well known. 

“Then again, some have urged that every section of the 
country should be categorically represented—never without 
a representative, as in the United States Senate. In the opinion 
of the writer, that way madness lies. As has been shown, 
more than one-half of the present board come from outside of 
New England, from various parts of the country. It is to be 
remembered, however, that, although the overseers from re- 
moter sections are assiduous in their attendance, the long 


journey involves some sacrifice and is frequently made 1 
small purpose, as it is difficult to forecast when the importar 
questions will arise. Much of the active committee wor 
has to be done by men who live within twenty-four hou: 
of Boston. Yet when all is said and done, Harvard gra 
uates should bear in mind that the composition of the boar 
rests entirely in their own hands. The men elected | 
office through the postal ballot which reaches every alumm 
are those who get the most votes. If the malcontents are dj 
satisfied, let more of them take the trouble to vote. Even wit 
the complete extension of our suffrage, only 30 percent ( 
those qualified sent in their ballots last year. This proportic 
ought to be doubled. If it is not, it must be because the ma 
of the alumni realize that, taking one year with another, tl 
choice of those voting has generally been excellent.” | 


COMMUNICATIONS | 


JOHN CADWALADER 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—The death of John Cadwalader of Phila- 

delphia, at eighty-one, emphasizes the definite passing of 
a phase of American development interrupted by the civil war 
and partially destroyed, surviving to our day only in a few 
outstanding individuals like him: patrician America. He and 
his type were not borrowed from any European aristocracy; 
they were a native American product, a true aristocracy, assum- 
ing duty and responsibility for the privileges they possessed,— 
privileges that our wealthy self-reliant present day America 
strives for and cannot have, for we have destroyed the con- 
ditions which called them into being. 

There are many Americans whose ancestors have lived in 
America for 250 years; that in itself is not the explanation of 
the patrician type. In that period there has been surely ample 
opportunity for all to profit equally from the enormous freedom 
of America. Individuals have emerged from the ruck to splen- 
did eminence; we have had our Lincolns. In different wise we 
have, every day, our farmer lads achieving the doubtful distinc- 
tion of bank presidents. ‘The bulk of our American citizenship 
has come to us through misfortune and misery. People in these 
past 200 and more years were moved to try the new world 
because they were unhappy at home, broken and oppressed, or 
hampered in some way in their aspirations. In many cases the 
act of seeking asylum here was perhaps the upflare of the last 
spark of energy in a beaten man, and it has taken all this period 
of dormant germination to prepare for new growth. Tradition 
being in so many cases unpleasant, we have cast aside the 
traditions of our former homes nor cared to form them new. 

There are but few families whose members during all that 
time, from their first landing, have led their communities, have 
found themselves almost automatically holding positions of 
public trust in every generation—as Mr. Cadwalader and his 
fathers have been trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
in unbroken line since 1751, as they have held high civic office 
since early colonial days—have left in each succeeding genera- 
tion new impress of their influence and character upon their 
neighbors and fellow citizens. Not many even of these can 
still hold their own ideals against the new arrogant growth of 
enormous unaccustomed wealth, against the ‘‘unconscious in- 
solence of the conscious rich.” 

Our education today does not fit us to take high place in the 


ar 
community regardless of great wealth. One notes with intere 
that men of Mr. Cadwalader’ s type and achievements in bus 
ness and in the professions were all, until their university year 
educated in small schools or at home “by private tutors,” 
close contact with their fathers and their fathers’ friends, hea 
ing the vital questions of politics, ethics, business and the la 
discussed by men who at each stage of our national growth hz 
an active and directly personal part in the shaping of oy 
destinies, in making our country the ideal country for the peop: 
who now own and enjoy it. Patricians they were, in the stric 
est sense, these men, and yet does not their réle in our makir 
express exactly the highest aspiration of our democracy 
Wealth came to men like John Cadwalader as a matter / 
course, as it did to George Washington, to the Adams men, ) 
all the men of that type and class, and wealth was used | 
them as a matter of course. It was not the main object, st. 
less the sole object. Wealth was given exactly its right pla: 
and its right relation to the ideals of the spirit. : 


} 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE | 
New York, N. : | 


O the Editor :—By way of correcting any false impressio 

that might have been conveyed by a friendly | 
your issue of March 18 to a so-called schism in the rn 8 
Science church, started by Mrs. Annie C. Bill, please pe 
me to state that Mrs. Bill’s inconsequential activities in no sen? 
constitute a schism in the Christian Science movement. T? 
facts are: there is nothing new in the present effort of at 
Bill and her associates to start a religious organization pattern 
somewhat after the mother church, The First Church f 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Mrs. Bill withdrew fro 
the Christian Science organization some time previous to t? 
passing on of the discoverer and founder of Christian Scienc 
Mary Baker Eddy, in 1910, since which time Mrs. Bill has | 
various times and in numerous places attempted to start sor? 
kind of a religious organization of her own. Incidentally, the? 
never has been a time in the history of the Christian Scien 
movement when its growth was more substantial and | 
membership more united than at present. 


CHARLES E. HEITMAN, 
Christian Science Committee on Publicatio 
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The Fall Guy 


a must be difficult for an actor to write a good play—and 
Lt about three times as difficult for two actors to write a 
ood play. In Is Zat So? James Gleason and his collaborator 
aanaged to perpetrate about as bad a play as the current sea- 
on has given forth. As a character study and as a sort of 
continuous vaudeville, it is supremely good, but as a play it is 
o more than a series of incidents strung together for the ob- 
ious purpose of giving the two leading actors a chance for 
jeir personal stunts. Now Mr. Gleason comes forward with 
nother play, this time in collaboration with that splendid 
ctor, George Abbott. The Fall Guy is a better play than 
3 Zat So?, but, once more, the chief entertainment value 
orings from incident and character It is another comfortable 
jad amusing slumming trip personally conducted by the authors. 
f you doubt this, count the number of dinner coats and lux- 
‘tiant evening wraps in the audience. One half of the world 
“out to see how the other half lives and talks. 

) Ernest Truex, Ralph Sipperly and Beatrice Noyes are the 
gle exponents of how to live and eat on 300 words a year— 
orgeous, colorful words, culled from the incipient American 
inguage and to be found in no published dictionary, direct, 
wungent and adequate to all occasions. The plot is all about 
‘young husband’ out of a job who takes up with bootlegging 
5 an interlude, finds he is being used as a cat’s paw to trans- 
rt dope, and then, recalling that his father was once a 
sliceman, summons the courage to expose the gang and win 
job in the postal secret service. The only value of the 
lot, of course, is to keep Messrs. Truex and Sipperly and 
Tiss Noyes on stage as much as possible, and to furnish them 
a excuse for the emotional ups and downs that instigate the 
foresaid torrent of pure New Yorkese. 

That is reason enough, however, for being grateful to the 
lot. This mixed trio is almost as delectable as the male duet 
f Is Zat So? Mr. Sipperly as the brother-in-law and ex- 
vuck driver with a fresh passion for the saxophone exhibits 
it astonishing veracity, as closely in tune with life as his 
#xophone is out of tune with everyone’s nerves. Mr. Truex 
as mastered the new language with unbelievable perfection— 
ot a trace left of the Six Cylinder Love accent of yore. Miss 
foyes as Bertha Quinlan is so adept that I am afraid she is 
»pomed never to play a society role—so keen have our commer- 
al managers become to keep talented actors to “type.” She 
is a way of shoving the garbage-can into the dumb-waiter 
Nat may ban her forever from sipping stage cocktails at a 
yong Island dinner party. The Fall Guy is good entertain- 
jent—which is more than we can say for many plays of greater 
i” appeal, as The Stagers would put it. 


Two Masterpieces at the Neighborhood 


HE most stimulating spot I have found on New York’s 
theatrical map—not even excepting the Actors’ Theatre 
hd the Theatre Guild—is the Neighborhood Playhouse. It 
/ areal dramatic workshop, gifted with considerable inspir- 
fion, a delicious humor, and kind enough to its audiences to 
‘nish a comfortable little theatre, modern and well ventilated, 
there you can watch productions of rare beauty and finish 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


without an aching spine or a sense of martyrdom for Art’s 
sake. There is always a grateful spontaneity to the Neigh- 
borhood productions—something of the gusto of the amateur 
combined with the discipline and perfected detail of the pro- 
fessional. ‘They get their effects, sometimes amazingly beau- 
tiful, without straining after them. ‘There is none of the self- 
conscience artifice of Greenwich Village. Instead you find a 
sort of undaunted sincerity. 

They are now presenting a double bill of singular interest, 
comprising a mediaeval interlude called The Legend of the 
Dance, and a dance satire in three parts known as Sooner and 
Later. In both you will find a delicacy of touch, an artistry 
of rhythm and an effectiveness of setting to be matched no- 
where in New York. The mediaeval legend manages somehow 
to recapture the full delight of that childlike intimacy with 
the celestial hierarchy which was the glory of its age. When 
the saintly Musa, who sacrificed her love for dancing in this 
life that she might dance forever in eternity, finds herself at 
last in the court of Heaven, you begin at once to sense the 
beauty of other days when religion had not yet become the 
sombre shadow of Calvinism. ‘The nine muses are permitted 
to enter the celestial regions for one day. In their gratitude 
they beg permission of the Queen of Heaven to sing a song 
which they have been secretly practising in less favored re- 
gions. ‘The song chosen is a hymn, beautiful in itself, but 
overcast with the sorrow of the vale of tears. The heavenly 
hosts begin to weep. Then Saint Cecilia comes to the rescue. 
Under her leadership, the mournful hymn changes rhythm. It 
becomes a flowing dance of worship through joy. 

It would be imposible in few words to convey the full 
charm of this interlude—its singular combination of delicate 
reverence with irrepressible comedy. There is the match- 
less moment, for example, when the industrious Martha pre- 
sides over the heavenly banquet, serving first some delicious 
gruel to the hungry little cherubs. She wears her very best 
apron for this ceremony! Again there is the tender and lovely 
song with which these cherubs greet the appearance of Mary. 
For those solemn apostles of doubt who believe that real poetry 
and beauty can flow only from scepticism and neurotic fancy, 
the Legend of the Dance will be a rude disillusionment. To 
everyone else it will be a joyous tonic. 

The second part of the program is one of the most biting 
satires I have had the pleasure of seeing. It is, in the words 
of the program note, an attempt “‘to picture in music, movement 
and color, a fantastic slant on three states of existence.” The 
first of these is the tribal state; the second, the complex cur- 
rents of a modern city, in which all the workers are pictured 
as mechanical puppets; and the third a supposed future state 
where men, as a result of present conditions and particularly 
the attempt to over-perfect everything through science, have 
become crystallized. 

Quite aside from the novelty and beauty of the form in which 
this idea is presented, the idea itself is worth more than pass- 
ing comment. It is distinctly refreshing in this age of the 
deification of science and mechanical perfection to find some- 
one with enough courage to see its slow hardening of the 
soul. ‘The second episode, while clever enough in execution, 
is fairly obvious. For years we have sensed the immediate 
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dangers of a mechanical age, the case-hardening of the soul 
through over-specialization, and the inevitable recourse to 
jazz for relaxation. But the third episode, in which we be- 
hold men as animated crystals approaches a real height of 
creative fancy. It gives one something of that frigid awe 
inspired by the sight of fossilized leaves in the Arctic circle. 
I remember once stumbling across such a fossil in the glacial 
wastes of Spitzbergen, a little more than ten degrees from the 
Pole. It was; if I remember correctly, an oakleaf—a mute ob- 
ject that had once known a burning summer sun, before eternal 
ice crept over the polar seas. Is this to be the effect of too 
much science and too great a mechanical perfection on the 
souls of men—a turning away of the hot sun of life, leaving 
us but fossils of our former selves, crusted with glittering 
crystals? 

The thought is a stimulating if disturbing one—and it is 
one more credit in the books of the Neighborhood theatre that 
one of its own directors, Miss Irene Lewisohn, should be the 
author of the satire carrying so bold a thesis. 

The tribal episode is conceived more or less on the lines of 
the familiar Russian ballet technique, but with a distinct Amer- 
ican Indian influence. In its splendid rhythm and dash, it 
has much the quality of Prince Igor. But it has, too, a sense 
of the poetry of unfettered nature, of the sheer beauty of 
dawn on the plains and of primitive dignity which its Russian 
counterpart lacks. In stage setting, in grouping, and in ac- 
celerating rhythm, it is one of the finest numbers of its kind 
I have seen. 

Miss Lewisohn’s ballet is satirical and logical. It does 
not allow for human revolt. It swings into the future as if 
we traveled on a tangent instead of on a spiral. This is of 
the essence of all satire, to prove the danger by the extreme and 
the absurd. ‘The third episode thus becomes inevitable. Crys- 
tal figures against a background of convulsive light thrown by 
that modern marvel, the color organ. Once more the analogy 
to the frozen north, where the brilliant Aurora plays over 
silent ice. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


Candida—Splendid acting. 
Cape Smoke—A well-acted melodrama of the African Veldt. 


Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her mother 
does the reverse. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

Is Zat So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 

Loggerheads—A delightful tragi-comedy of Irish life. 


“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 

Old English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 

Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 

Quarantine—An unwholesome comedy. 

Yilence—-H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 

The Blue Peter—Only moderately interesting. 

The Dark Angel—A play of atonement and self-sacrifice. 

The Fall Guy—Reviewed above. 

The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 

The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 

The Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 

The Wild Duck—Ibsen’s  self-revealing drama _ superbly 
directed and acted. 

They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 

What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 

White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


BOOKS 


Our Changing Morality, a Symposium, edited by Fre, 
Kirchwey. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50, | 


HIS book is only shocking in spots; but it is irritating ; 
most throughout. It is perverse and querulous. With; 


} 


‘it gets nowhere. ‘The title is, on the fair meaning of wh 


Sex, not morality in any broad sense, is t 


a misnomer. 
subject of the fifteen essays, reprinted from the Nation, whi 
make up the volume, and immorality would have been a bett 
word to use than morality; but then there is nothing special: 
indicative of change in the views advanced. Free-and-e : 
divorce and bi-sexual laxity are not new aberrations, unfc. 
tunately. 7 
With one exception, the papers do not come from pens 
great distinction. ‘The authors are more or less shining ligt} 
in what is called “the intelligentsia” in the slang of the dz, 
Men and women, they hold respectable positions in colleg; 
or research organizations and they have written books whi 
have caused gasps and won plaudits in limited and spec 
circles. In the present utterances, they seem, as a rule, al 
timorous. With one or two marked exceptions, it is hard 
grasp what they are getting at, what they think the ne 
morality is or what they would like it to be. Underlyi) 
much of the talk, which quite consciously avoids becoming wi 
in the case of a majority of the writers, there lurks a hankeri 
after monogamy, which is quite suggestive to readers betwei 
the lines. True, it is sometimes only conditional monogar. 

But that the human pair is not only the ideal of nature 
the achievement of progress, is recognized in more than o 
of the most thoughtful of the essays. Such a concession, a 
though grudging, would seem to be significant. 
The most widely known name in the list is that of Bertra! 
Russell. Nothing is too hot or too heavy for Mr. Russ 
and often he has something to say that is worth while. A fi 
months ago he published a short book on the A. B. C. of t 

Atom and it was both authoritative and illuminating. But 
is a mathematician, and the cobbler should stick to his lai. 
his essay on Styles in Ethics is about as satisfying as migt 
be a treatise on quadratic equations by "Thomas-a-Kemp,. 
He is at some unnecessary pains to prove that odd and erronec: 
ideas have prevailed as to morality at various places and ‘re 
« 


“Morality has varied,” he says, “as economic systems he 
varied, lagging always about three generations behind. 
soon as people realize this they find it impossible to supp 
that the particular brand of marriage customs prevalent in th1 
own age and nation represents eternal verities.” ty 
It takes very little logical skill to see that this is a " 
sequitur. Comets come and go, climes and seasons vary, [' 
the earth always moves ’round the sun in 365 days. In otl! 
words there are things which change and others which « 
permanent. In its details, Mr. Russell’s reasoning is offt 
totally untrue, or at best deals only with local and to 
conditions. He quotes a friend to the effect that some Am’ 
ican college boys consider “Sabbath-breaking worse than lyin/ 
and love outside marriage—he puts it more broadly—‘me« 
wicked than murder.” On the whole, this may be clasé 
as a picturesque exaggeration for dialectic purposes. But 1 
citation of some extremes of Japanese ancestor-worship and ! 
totemic taboos is more valid as establishing the mixture | 
curious vagaries in the mass of unstrained human beliefs. 
there are some things which are not vagaries. Mr. Russ! 
himself admits, at least inferentially, that murder and thi 
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d falsehood are really wicked and injurious acts. Why 
ould not abuses of marriage, or the mating instinct in human 
ings, be equally obnoxious to morality? To the mind which 
ks at the question at a right angle, the Ten Commandments 
*m to have quite similar sanctions in practical utility as well 
in sacred tradition. 

But Mr. Russell says—‘“There is no evidence that existing 
arriage laws, particularly where they are very strict, serve 
y social purpose.” Here is where he is in a minority—still 
‘small minority—of students of life. But has he anything 
tter to offer? Has he anything but a destructive program 
‘present? Well, he says—‘Relations between adults who 
¢ free agents are a private matter, and should not be inter- 
ted with either by the law or by public opinion.” This is 
ain enough; it is a proposal to launch the world on the un- 
arted sea of libertinage and promiscuity, without peace or 
cency in the present, or even economic security in the future. 
he program offers us a contemporary generation of cabaret 
vilization and succeeding ones of state, which presumably 
vans asylum, upbringing. ‘‘When children are involved, the 
ite becomes interested to the extent of seeing that they are 
operly educated and cared for. . But neither the state 
ir public opinion ought to insist on the parents living together 
they are incompatible.” 

‘Mr. Russell thinks that while “popular morality lays down 
les of conduct,” the morality that ought to exist would lay 
wn ends of life rather than rules of conduct.”’ But at this 
int we may be tempted to skip a few pages and glance at the 
apter on Virtue for Women by Isabel Leavenworth, who is 
scribed as “an instructor in philosophy at Barnard College.” 
er discussion is devoted mainly to the so-called “double 
indard,” which, it may be remarked in passing, exists neither 
religion nor law, and she has this to say—‘“It would seem 
be as undesirable as it is impossible to extend to men the 
aditions and restrictions which have so long governed women. 
des anyone really wish to have grown boys constantly accom- 
nied and watched over by their elders? . . . Should we look 
tward to a day when a man will be judged as good or bad 
‘the sole basis of whether he has ever had any irregular sex 
lations?” We are further told that “the notion of purity as 
ing in the abstention from a particular act except under pre- 
tibed circumstances has all the marks of a primitive taboo 
d none of the characteristics of a rational moral principle.’ 
The authoress of the above does not go so far as to deduce 
2 logical corollary. She says, however, that “while the most 
luable experiences of love are, in general, to be found in the 
re lasting relations, it does not follow that society should 
escribe for every one of its members a particular line of sex 
nduct.” She further thinks that the world should be grate- 
I that “young people are forming the habit of meeting the 
1 problems in quite a new way—that is with the codperation 
the two sexes.” Down with the chaperone and hurrah for 
@ new freedom! 

Beatrice M. Hinkle, M.D., who winds up the symposium, 
More courageous, or at least more plain spoken. She also 
scants on the double and single standard. She is quite clear 
‘to the downfall of the old ideals and has a reason to give— 
t is easier to break down restrictions than to force them upon 
ose who have hitherto enjoyed comparative freedom.” ‘The 
sult is that ‘“we see women assuming the right to act as their 
ipulses dictate with much the same freedom that men have 
joyed for so long. The single standard is rapidly becoming a 
it accompli, but instead of the standard identified with women, 
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it is nearer the standard associated with men.” A few conclu- 
sions accrue—“ Women are for the first time demanding to live 
the forbidden experiences directly and draw conclusions on this 
basis. . . . There has arisen a feeling of moral rightness in the 
present conduct and wrongness in the old morality. . . . It 
has already produced the first condition of all conscious psychic 
development—a moral conflict—and woman has gained a 
problem. . . . It has at last become apparent to many women 
that men cannot redeem them.” 

There is a good deal of talk of book censorship, these days. 
Is it proposed that it shall include didactic outgivings of this 
type? To cool, judicious readers it may seem that such mere 
sensual licenses as may be found in Jurgen or Ulysses or books 
of that class, are harmlessly cloying in comparison with the 
rationalized propaganda which attacks the innocence of youth, 
the purity of womanhood and the sanctity of marriage in the 


name of freedom. 
JAMES Lusy. 


Leben Jesu in Paldstina, Schlesien und Anderswo (Life of 
Jesus in Palestine, Silesia and Elsewhere) by Joseph Wittig. 
Munich: Kosel u. Pustet. 

Knospengrund und Glasbergkinder, by Ruth Schaumann. 
Munich: Theatiner-V erlag. 

Das Dornenwunder, by Enrica v. Handel Mazzetti. Kemp- 
ten: Késel u. Pustet. 

Translations in German from Francis Thompson, by T heo- 
dor Haecker. Innsbruck: Brenner-V erlag. 

Stimmen am Wege, by George Terramare. Vienna: Késel 
und Pustet. 

August Benziger, by Richard Braungart. 
Bruckmann. 


Munich: F. 


HE literary activity of South Germany, intimately bound 

up though it is with a long and meritorious tradition, has 
never been more fruitful than during the past few years. Hav- 
ing exceptionally good newspapers and eminent, highly suc- 
cessful reviews at its disposal, the South German renaissance— 
which is at heart Catholic—has gathered a public as constant 
as it is discriminating and appreciative. Among the new books 
perhaps none is more deserving of attention than Joseph 
Wittig’s Leben Jesu in Palastina, Schlesien und Anderswo 
(Life of Jesus in Palestine, Silesia, and Elsewhere). As the 
title may indicate, this volume strives to make the Gospel story 
imaginatively understandable by combining it with the ordinary 
incidents of modern life. An experience such as might have 
happened to any of us is sketched; with this as a starting point, 
the author proceeds to show what light is cast upon it by a 
similar incident in the life of Our Lord. His manner is so 
pleasant and yet so lofty that the book is certainly one of the 
most appealing volumes of meditation available. 

The chapter which deals with Martha and Mary is particu- 
larly good: it settles a Scripture problem, distinguishes admir- 
ably between the mystic and the active life, portrays a splendid 
scene, and offers encouragement, without becoming even mo- 
mentarily preachy, dull or commonplace. I should not be 
surprised if Father Wittig’s book might some day be found 
more valuable than Papini’s. He is both an excellent theologian 
and the master of a style which competent critics are comparing 
with the work of Richter and Stifter. 

Religious life is to some extent the theme of two exquisite 
volumes of verse published by Ruth Schaumann under the 
titles Knospengrund and Glasbergkinder. The reader will re- 
member that the greatest Catholic classic poet of Germany is 
a woman—A. von Droste-Hiilshoff, whose work still awaits 
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the recognition in English-speaking countries that is its due. 
Critics are now asking themselves, however, if she may not 
have found a worthy successor in Ruth Schaumann. This 
young woman, who has also gained an enviable reputation as 
a plastic artist, writes with a striking simplicity, depth, and 
religious confidence. Perhaps the following attempt to trans- 
late a stanza or two from her lyric, To Night, may serve to 
give some impression of her style— 


The blackbird sings of slumber 
Till dreams her brood and nest; 
And while his sheep are silent, 
The shepherd dog’s at rest. 

I fold my hands, still fearing 
Your armies mustered round: 

I tremble, then confiding 

Earth sinks into a swound. 


Do you tuck all men’s spirits 

As gently in as me? 

Are others’ errors covered 

Like mine, with obloquy? 

Against your heart you’ve crushed me, 
Your arms about me furled. . . 

Oh, merciful, have mercy 

On all the aching world! 


Gifted women are active in every field of letters these days. 
The appearance of a new novel by the celebrated Austrian 
noblewoman, Enrica v. Handel-Mazzetti, is an event of particu- 
lar importance. Das Dornenwunder will add to her reputa- 
tion. It is an historical novel dealing with German life of a 
hundred years ago. A political murder and other incidents 
create a fascinating background against which the reader fol- 
lows the emotional interplay with a feeling that he himself is 
participating in the action. The book revives the spirit of 
romance. Handel-Mazzetti was practically the first Catholic 
novelist to have won the respect of all Germany. An English 
translation of her great stories of the religious revolution— 
Jesse und Maria, Meinrad Helmperger, etc.—is really some- 
thing to await with eagerness. ‘These books have the verve 
of Sienkiewicz, with an added profuseness of dramatic emotion. 

Lovers of belles-lettres ought to be interested in Theodor 
Haecker’s translations from Francis Thompson. Haecker, one 
of the most brilliant among the newer converts from modern- 
ism, is already well-known as a translator of Newman. He 
has now proved that the well-beloved Shelley and The Hound 
of Heaven will successfully stand the test of transportation into 
an alien tongue—a test which is given on very fair terms be- 
cause of Haecker’s fine insight and spirited German. His 
lengthy preface contains not only a masterly evaluation of 
Thompson, but also a discussion of religious poetry in general, 
and many apt verdicts on modern German verse. The Francis 
Thompson devotee will look long for something more valuable 
to add to his collection. I have never seen a keener summary 
of the true poet’s relation to nature, to God, and to the language 
he employs. 

Vienna has written much that we should hardly recommend ; 
but the Viennese story-teller, George Terramare, author of an 
unusual if comparatively neglected historical novel dealing with 
the life of Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, has come to the fore with a 
volume of sketches more or less concerned with Saint Francis 
of Assissi and called Stimmen am Wege. A new book of 
Franciscan lore may seem a prospect devoid of much novelty. 
But Terramare has done a really unusual thing: his sketches 
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are poetic and fanciful, letting us see the Poverello’s caree; 
it appeared to those in whose midst he walked. It would 
difficult to find a volume which so perfectly combines an eloqu) 
and exquisitely-wrought style with humble affection for 
subject. One is reminded not a little of marvelous altar ]} 
American lovers of art ought to be interested in Rich: 
Braungart’s monograph on the well-known portrait pain) 
August Benziger. ‘The book, which contains an English t; 
is exceptionally rich with full-page illustrations of the paint; 
work. His busy career is fully, if somewhat apologetics 
recounted in the book. 
Grorce N. SHusral | 
Czech Literature, by F. Chudoba. New York: E. P. I; 
ton and Company. $2.25. ie | 


HE term Czechoslovak stands for the two branches 
the race—the Czechs, living in Bohemia, Moravia 
a part of Upper Silesia; and the Slovaks, living in Sloya 
both are members of the great Slavonic people. Their n: 
even at home is comparatively but a few years in use, and tl; 
history a long story of subjugation under the Magyars. — 

The real literature of these lands begins with the pred 
ings and disorders that followed the preaching and death 
John Huss. Professor Chudoba is a true Czech in his hand 
of this question and in the belligerency of his attitude regarc 
the restoration of Catholicism under Ferdinand II and III, 
the masterly warfare of the Jesuits. He seems to regard 
reformers as the only Czech patriots, and all activity aga: 
his brethren as alien and tyrannical. | 

We are on more philosophic grounds when the 3 
passes on to a discussion of purely literary subjects. The lis 
distinguished and gifted figures among the Czechs will astors 
and enlighten English readers. Gelasius Dobner (1719-17! 
and Josef Dobrovsky (1753-1829) are the great — 
scholars and philologists of their people. 

As literature, the works of the Czech novelists and p/ 
seem noble and splendid in an exotic way: it is a very i | 
vidual flowering, walled off from European influences, 1 
must long remain a closed garden for English readers. Am) 
the charming poems quoted by Professor Chudoba, The Gi 
Yard in the Song, by Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912) Be 
particularly fine— 


<N ightingale, on whom in nights of splendor Hafiz was al 
Where sing ’st thou now? 
Rose, o’er whom full often Dante, plunged in meditation i 
Where bloom’st thou now? | 
Star of sweetness, unto whose dream-laden brightness from! 
cell 
Tasso’s woeful plaint was lifted and his thronging sighs wi 
sent— 
Where gleam’st thou now? 
Heart, that out of flames wast woven, out of roses and of wi 
Heart of Sappho, whence by Eros lyric melodies were Cl 
Where beat’st thou now? 
Happy billow, that did’st ripple tenderly round Hero’s a 
When Leander, faint from swimming by the stormy waves ‘ 
rent 
Where flow’st thou now? 
Cast into the song your gaze, for there a mighty grave yard | 
"Neath whose surface all the bodies of the gods by man 
pent— 
There weeps he now!” 


Tuomas WALSH. 
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istis Sophia, literally translated from the Coptic, by George 
ner. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


‘WORK of deep interest to scholars is the version of the 
‘istic documents known as Pistis Sophia translated directly 
11 the Coptic. This work has been previously open to 
‘lars in the Latin translation of Schwartze and Petermann 
Irlin, 1851) and it has been generally held that the original 
‘ments are probably identical with the Questions of Mary 
;ccount of similarities in the interrogations. Pistis Sophia— 


h-Wisdom—forms a lengthy part of the Askew Codex 
ig from the fourth or sixth century, and this part seems 
yave been written in the second half of the third century. 
‘escribes the fall of the Aeon Sophia and her salvation by 
Aeon Soter, with an outline of the Gnostic doctrine on the 
n of sin and evil and the need of repentence. The value 
ve work in a study of the early struggles of Christianity 
hardly be overrated. It shows “how these heretical schools 
‘ed to wring and twist Scripture for their purpose, how 
ly their teaching was linked with the Egyptian and other 
ions of the pre-Christian world, and how surely, in spite 
ome good and even noble elements, it was bound to end, 
ey did, in what the late Professor Tylor styled with justice 
of the most pernicious delusions which ever vexed mankind, 
yelief in magic.’ ”’ 


heories of Memory, by Beatrice Edgell, M.A., Ph.D. 
ord: Clarendon Press. $2.50. 


NY work which seriously deals with the question of 
ory deserves careful consideration for that function is, if 
‘he most, at least among the most fundamental topics with 
h philosophy has to deal. Miss Edgell’s little book, with- 
advancing any new theory, does give a very careful and 
il summary of the opinions which have been put forward 
his subject in the past with some stimulating criticism 
igst which we are glad to find what seems a repudiation 
absurd claims of the behavioristic school so popular in 
in regions today. This is a book which should find a 
‘in many a library so that it may be handy for reference. 


hy Jews Become Catholics, by Rosalie Marie Levy. New 
: Published by the Author. $1.00. 


(IS excellent little book, while highly propagandist in 
eter, should prove of interest to all students of the grow- 
itimacy between Jews and Catholics throughout the world. 
psychologist, as well as the devoutly-inclined, will find in 
ages much material of profit in solving one of the most 
ttant of the racial and religious problems that confront 
lewer civilization in the United States. The general tone 
¢ volume is pious and not too controversial, nor warranted 
end readers of any religion or race. 


Storical Terms and Facts, by Francis 8. Betten, S.J. New 
! Allyn and Bacon. $1.00. 


TS is an excellent little book intended to relieve teachers 
mbitious students of the necessity of looking up in larger 
ies the explanations of points which in current history 
oks can only be touched upon, while more copious eluci- 
1s would be desirable. The entries from Abbot to Witch- 
Trials have a general Catholic tone which will be of 
€ in the presentation of facts in relation to the Church. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library—C. Lams. 


It was obvious—no, rather audible—that Dr. Angelicus was 
slumbering. His eyes closed, and head resting on the wing of 
his great leather chair, his posture reassured Tittivillus, who 
dropped his duster and furtively took out his cross-word puzzle 
book. 

Enter the Editor, surveying the Doctor sympathetically. 

“No wonder,” he whispered to his companion, Primus 
Criticus. ‘Look what he’s been doing.” 

Strewn on the Doctor’s table were all the spring book cata- 
logues—a copy of a best seller and the unfinished pages of the 
review he was writing of it. 

“Shh! I believe he is talking in his sleep,” said Primus 
Criticus. “Would it be wrong for us to listen?” 

“Not when he broadcasts his subconscious this way in a public 
place,” replied the Editor. ‘Besides I’ve been wondering 
whether the book department wasn’t getting to be too much of 
a strain for him. Perhaps if we listen, we shall know.” 


They tiptoed near the sleeper and waited. After a few un- 
intelligible murmurs, he uttered the following broken sen- 
tences— 

® x ® 


“The White Monkey walked down upper Fifth Avenue 
wearing The Green Hat on his head—boy’s head—curly head 
—white, and tiger-tawny. As he passed the park, Little Aunt 
Emmie who was playing with The Boy in the Bush, remarked 
on seeing him that there was such a thing as The Mentality of 
Apes—else how could he have known the effectiveness of a 
green hat on a white head—boy’s head—curly head—white, 
and tiger-tawny? 

“Serenely The White Monkey pursued his way, and whom 
should he meet, coming out of the Plaza, but The Reckless 
Lady—she who once had been The Constant N ymph, 

“He removed The Green Hat from his boy’s head—curly 
head—white, and tiger-tawny, and asked her How To Stay 
Married, but she told him Anything But The Truth. 

“She admitted—‘There are Things I Shouldn’t Tell, about 
How I Discovered America and what led to The Broken Bow 
and Arrowsmith. Yes, I have trod Ways that Are Wary.’ 

“He nodded his head—boy’s head—curly head—white, and 
tiger-tawny, and they walked on together. 

“ “However,” she went on, ‘whether or not By Intervention 
of Providence When We Were Very Young, you and I were 
thrown with The Quaint Companions—The Sea Hawk, The 
Enchanted Wanderer, and Simplicissimus the Vagabond. They 
were Wild Asses, and lived, as you recall, Three Flights Up.’ 

““T cannot,’ replied The White Monkey, ‘get it out of my 
boy’s head—curly head—white, and tiger-tawny, that it was 
The Man-Eater who said in the hospital when he was being 
operated upon for appendicitii—‘O Doctor! Beggars of Life 
cannot live on Proteins and Colloidal Behavior.’ 

“When they had reached Forty-fifth Street, The Reckless 
Lady murmured—‘These Women! How out of place Mrs. 
Meynell and Her Literary Generation seem now—and The 
Bishop’s Granddaughter.’ 


“The White Monkey sneezed (for he had a cold in his 
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TO TELL YOU 


that we are offering you the most interesting and authoritative short 
study of the labor problem that has appeared in recent months— 


_ INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY FROM A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
By FATHER RYAN. 


Indispensable to an understanding of the most vital issue in American 
life to-day. As a companion yolume, we suggest the critical analysis 
of the forces that have prevented the acceptance of socialistic aims 
by American workers, 


WHY SOCIALISM HAS FAILED IN AMERICA 
By the late DR. CHARLES BROWER. 


The two for fifty cents, either for twenty-five, prepaid. 


Desk C, THE ROSSI-BRYN CO. 
521 Thirteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARIAL WORK 


Visiting secretary (woman) desires a few more patrons; 
thoroughly experienced in all details of city, state and federal 
taxation; familiar with estate and trust management; expert 
supervision of household and personal accounts. At residence 
or otherwise. References. Box 22, THE COMMONWEAL. 


DOUAY BIBLES MANUAL OF PRAYERS 
Endorsed by the entire Catholic Hierarchy. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 


“Printing Service 


Our working force is composed of trained 
men, selected because of their ability and 
willingness to make extreme efforts to satisfy 
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head—boy’s head—curly head—white, and tiger-tawny) ; 
then replied— | 
“To be sure, The Divine Lady is enough to put Mr. God: 
Beside Himself. But you, my dear—you are—well, Beye 
the Utmost Purple Rim.’ | 
“For answer, she gave her Musical Laughs, and then y 
sweetly—‘I see that The Invisible Woman has again cc 
between us. However, here we are at the Grand Cen 
Station. It would be nice to board a train and spend the we; 
end with Young Mischief and the Perfect Pair.’ | 
“‘P’m not up to it,’ confessed The White Monkey. 
“Well, we might take a boat to Orphan Island, or | 
Isles of the Blest, washed by Waves of Destiny,’ she sugges) 
““<T always suffer from mal de mer on sea trips,’ he whispe 
apologetically. | 
“Well, she continued, undiscouraged, ‘perhaps we te! 
could be more alone at R. F. D. No. 3.’ el 
“Suddenly a thought entered The White Monkey’s hea. 
boy’s head—curly head—white, and tiger-tawny. : 
“T’l] make inquiries at the information desk about trai 
he said. ‘Wait here till I return.’ 
“He disappeared in the crowd, and then with a quick gli 
over his shoulder, bolted into the subway, and took the shy 
train for Times Square. 
“So while The Reckless Lady waits, Youth Rides Mi 
Mental Agility Book tucked under his arm. . . . Youth W 
‘“““And I cannot help reflecting,’ he said to himself a 
emerged into Broadway, ‘that The Green Hat should } 
been published by The Bodley Head—boy’s head—curly hea. 
white, and tiger- is | 
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‘“‘Angelicus,” cried the Editor shaking the old man by) 
arm, “‘it’s time to wake up.” 

“Have we exhausted the spring book lists yet?” a! 
Angelicus, starting up. 

“Why no—but they seem to have exhausted you.” 

The Doctor settled himself again. “Then it isn’t s 


wake up,” he murmured as he closed his eyes. “Sticks 


Stones may break my bones, but book names make me sle 
” aa | 
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PLANTING PATRIOTISM 


NCE upon a time—and not so very long ago, 
| elther—there was a man who listened to Sun- 
y afternoon discourses on the radio. He was not a 
iolly irreverent or careless man. He did honestly 
int to know upon what idealistic purposes the nation 
und about him had set its heart. And after a month 
was able to strike off a list which fairly staggered 
} tranquil soul. It was a program which called for 
thing less than revamping the cosmos. It outlined, 
it were, the stages of a mystical journey of conquest 
Sirius. A certain humanized Christian background 
§ assumed by the speakers; the religious mood was 
ntified with social service; and the practical exhorta- 
ns ranged from the necessity of a professorial proto- 
to the utter nothingness of the space which good 
vernment should allot to tobacco. In short, it was 
med that the normal American citizen has one 
id of moral mind, to express which in sweeping na- 
nal reforms and improvements is his specie pay- 
nt for something like salvation. 

Many good people are trying hard to pay. They 
nk in terms of a millennial world. They make the 
a of patriotism a vague and intoxicating banner on 
ich any prejudice or broad surmisal may be em- 
zoned. In their hands popular government becomes 
series of ‘‘movements’’ taken in the direction of 
ddled moral concepts, with no reference to practical 


circumstances and no weighing of means. The ghosts 
of camp-fire Covenanters lead the way, whether the 
immediate issue be Prohibition, education, or even neo- 
Malthusianism. ‘Religion, reform, the peace and 
safety of the country,” was the platform of 1638; it 
could easily stand today. A great many people are 
shocked with modes and methods now prevailing in 
the United States; and the remedies they propose are 
merely their tenaciously preserved ideals. Reality goes 
by the board and with it individuality. It is the federal 
government—conceived of as an all-wise and all- 
powerful abstraction—which is to cure everything. 
Congress must hurry to empower the President to keep 
thirsty North Dakotans from their beer; it must legis- 
late children into colleges and out of the factory; it 
must even pick naughty cigarette butts up from the 
street corners. No project is too enormous—or too 
trifling—to enlist its supreme benevolence: it shall 
make laws to market the wool crop at a handsome 
figure; laws to convince the citizens of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, that the party in power has always coaxed out 
a good crop of wheat; laws by the barrel that have as 
little to do with national administration as a sport- 
writer has with the boy who pastes labels on ink- 
bottles. 

Meanwhile local government, whether in the state 
legislature or the municipal council, has fallen into 
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comical ruin; codperation is something many people 
talk about and few ever try; ‘Main Street” is the 
sardonic trade-mark of American small-town life. In 
short, the saving social realities are smothered in 
weeds while we chase the bubble of a strange Vita 
Nuova. It may, therefore, possibly be interesting to 
see if there is an idea of patriotism more serviceable 
and less troublesome than the one in vogue. And if 
you will look over the long list of epigrams—leaving 
Doctor Johnson’s “last refuge of a scoundrel” to one 
side—you will find that there is no more satisfactory 
expression of what patriotic feeling ought to be than 
old William Dunbar’s ‘‘London, thou art of townes, 
A per se.” That is an oath of allegiance taken boister- 
ously by a man who has before his eyes the thing he 
loves. Its towers, bridges, streets and institutions have 
become for him something like a slice of daily bread. 
When he shuts his eyes the entrancing city is still there, 
beautiful as Plato’s ideal realm, but washed by waves 
of human beings like himself and silenced by a flood 
of memories he can share. It is concrete. It has a 
body and a soul. Was it any wonder that William 
Dunbar pledged his heart to London, and so also to 
England? What if our farmer boys, our village fathers, 
our city philosophers, were suddenly to catch a vision 
of the same sort and raise their voices in praise of, or 
concern for, the nook where it had pleased Heaven to 
deposit them? In other words, what if the codpera- 
tive principle, not confining itself to economics but ex- 
tending to every aspect of cultural civilization, were 
suddenly to usurp the place held in American life by 
‘‘movements’’ ? 

There is no other healthy kind of patriotic feeling. 
Germany tottered when it forgot Heimweh and longed 
for sun-spots; England was just and beautiful until it 
struggled to become more than an island. Only half 
a dozen men out of a thousand are capable of affection 
for an abstract idea, whether that be a disembodied 
democracy or a dream of fair women; and this half- 
dozen are sometimes bothered with nerves. Before a 
thing can become real it must be made visible, at least 
by proxy. Therefore we need nothing so badly as a 
way of restoring local color to our concept of citizen- 
ship. May it not be true that our government is fail- 
ing because, to all practical intent, we have made it 
an invisible government; that our churches totter be- 
cause we have built them into such abominably bleak 
eyesores? Certainly the Invisible Empire has pros- 
pered because, at least in the matter of tailoring, it was 
discreet enough to belie its name. 

The gentleman who joins this empire ought not to 
be blamed so much as the status quo which has failed 
to suggest the possible beauty of life in Kokomo. We 
may remember charitably that the lady who comes out 
to reform the world has never been taught the wisdom 
of Montaigne’s dictum—‘‘to govern a family is just 
as much trouble as to rule a state.’’ We must deal with 
this gentleman and this lady. We must, for the sake 
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of the common welfare, restore their rightful soy, 
reignty. Make the first plank in your civic progr¢ 
read—‘‘Plant Patriotism!’ Compress civic ideali: 
into a practical and energetic fondness for the mi | 
lar, tangible community in which one happens to liy 
vitalize with progressive intelligence the numberli, 
small democracies that are inert and unintelligei 
take care of the barn-yard hen first and the bird | 
paradise later. We need Dunbar’s amorous vision | 
our towers and chimneys. We most emphatically | 
not need ‘‘movements’’—those giddy flights from {, 
things we can do, to the things nobody could possil, 
begin. 
And at least one step in the right direction has be 
taken by those communities in which we still find 4 
( 


government and local codperation somewhat efficie 
California, in spite of its real estate and its roc 
Montmarte, has really joined its citizens’ hands 
honest patriotic affection. ‘Leave your baggage ai 
where, sir,” says the small-town western inn-keep 
“No Californian would touch it!” What hae 
Californian done to justify such pride? He has bi 
content to let his state keep something like a soul. |] 
has preserved romantic history and, vaguely at lez 
cultural feeling. Song comes up out of the valleys. ( 
names haunt you. The Passion Play is a continu 
memorial address about the padres. The tillers of : 
sunlit land know what codperation means. What 
there to prevent the creation of a similar spirit in ot: 
sections of the United States? Why should not } 
memory of our fathers cast a glow upon our roofs! 

Every community needs nothing so much as lead) 
ship—an active, local leadership is the nation’s fh 
For us democracy should really be the working trz 
tion of our country: a tradition which has asser 
from the beginning that the national well-being! 
determined by the use of the national intelligence < 
will, no matter whether these be in the hands of m: 
or of a few. Not the mob shall rule, but those— 
larger their number the better—who can stand aby 
and beside the mob. When we speak of educating 
democracy, therefore, we must mean very simply 
creasing leadership—training an ever-growing num 
of Americans to become citizens on their own hook 
stand apart from the crowd that is of necessity igr 
ant of directions, to continue the tradition of the An 
ican freeman, and to take what is rightly theirs. 
creative part in the economic and social circum 
which mold their lives. We think these aims can 
fostered better at the cross-roads than in the univei 
ether. We feel that the proof of a good American pi 
ding is that it can be eaten as well as talked about.. 
successful codperative creamery is a bigger achi¢ 
ment than a law against wine; and the man who Ss! 
as proudly as did Carlyle—‘‘These are my own f 
walls,” is ahead of the man who boasts of his 
directions. The time has come to give back to evi 
father his fatherland. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


XHE pleas against religious intolerance which ap- 
peared in the Passover number of the American 
‘brew were not only appropriate to this season in 
the churches, but were significant of a healthy re- 
ion very characteristic of the day. We have had a 
ve of fanaticism, artificially stimulated. It is on 
decline, and as it rolls back a counter-wave for 
ice, good will, better mutual understanding and 
eful mutual recognition of ideals swells up. Card- 
1 Hayes luminously stated the need for the new 
vement when he said—**The ideals, the aspirations, 
‘progress, the security and the perpetuity of Amer- 
will be dissipated into thin air if with the consent 
the people of America any portion of our American 
zenry should suffer injustices because of religious 
racial hatred.” Dr. S. Parkes Cadman wrote that 
' Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
lerica, of which he is president, “hopes that these 
tings of good will will not be satisfied with the 
lievement of negative tolerance, but will move for- 
rd toward closer fellowship and larger codperation 
the spiritual tasks of the day.” ‘There is certainly 
'e a blessed contrast to the spirit of masked persecu- 
n, and social and political boycotting and physical 
lence on racial and religious grounds. It is worth 
ile remarking, besides, the superior sanity of the 
vement as an approach to Christian unity, over 
mature and one-sided attempts to force the pooling 
irreconcilable differences. Mutual toleration and 
pathy are at least steps in the right direction that 
be taken. 


i 


T HERE was something peculiarly wise and timely in 
the word which Secretary Hoover addressed to labor 
at the recent ‘‘industrial round table meeting” in New 
York. He urged an increased sense of responsibility 
among workers for the amount and quality of the pro- 
duct of their labor. He put his plea on the perfectly 
sound economic basis that the fund from which 
workers derive their pay depends for its volume on 
the functioning of the industrial machine. In other 
words, an ineflicient machine means a small output, 
low financial returns, reduced funds for new ventures. 
That is it: less money to spend must mean cuts in 
wage rates. The only way to keep up present stand- 
ards of pay, not to speak of increasing them, is to make 
the operations in which they are disbursed sufficiently 
profitable. This means that every man must give a 
good day’s work for a good day’s pay. 


THE proposition may be put with equal force on the 
moral plane. It is obvious that when a man gets a 
good price, common honesty, American manhood, de- 
mand that he shall give full value for the money, and 
the higher the price he gets, the more should he be 
stimulated to enhance his product and to elevate its 
standard. All this is the mere two-and-two-make-four 
of ethics, but behind it there is the great world sin of 
wastefulness. In nothing is waste more sinful or more 
disastrous than in human effort. Will power and the 
capacity to work with head or hands are among the 
best of God’s gifts. Unhappily there are few of which 
so little account is taken. People let time and oppor- 
tunity slip by, with, so to speak, a suicidal recklessness. 
They cheat themselves and they rob the whole world. 
We welcome the war on all waste; no part of it is more 
inspired or more promising than the campaign against 
the careless squandering of human possibilities and 
energies. 


EMUGORDING) fou thas newsnapers¥or New «Yous 
‘crime waves’ have been dashing back and forth, up 
and down, and across, this city. As the New York 
Sun puts the matter—“It is the popular impression 
that crimes of violence have very greatly increased in 
New York City.” But the Police Commissioner, Mr. 
Richard E. Enright, states that a comparison of the 
figures having to do with violent crime in New York 
proves that in the first three months of 1915, the num- 
ber of violent crimes recorded was 5,171; but in 1925, 
the number was only 2,083—the smallest number, in 
fact, which the statistics record for any year since 
1915. But the New York Sun pooh-poohs these fig- 
ures. It declares that “the great mass of the public 
gets its impressions from crimes and robberies it knows 
about in its personal experience and from the stories 
it reads in the newspapers. And somehow it is the 
idea that never in its memory were crimes more brazen 
and grave than those that are committed today.” 
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WE have no disposition to interfere in this con- 
troversy between the daily papers of New York and 
the Police Commissioner of that city, other than to 
point out the fact that if the Commissioner’s figures are 
correct—and the New York Sun does not dispute the 
figures—‘‘crime waves’ may, as many persons have 
suspected, be more a matter of sensational newspaper 
reporting than the newspapers themselves will ever 
confess. When grave, even stately journals, such as 
the New York Times, will devote pages of space 
to the most detailed reporting of the incidents of the 
Chapman trial, and when all the papers expend vast 
sums of money in exploiting crimes, suicides, divorce 
cases, their pages form a medium which possibly 
magnifies rather than actually mirrors what is going 
on amid the packed millions of New York City. 


Tuis year Thomas Jefferson’s birthday has been 
festooned with plans for observing the approaching 
centenary of his death. If things go well, Monticello 
will soon become what it should long ago have been 
—a national shrine. There are few places where inte- 
gral American history is so beautifully harmonized 
with honest American scenery as on the estate where 
the young Jefferson so planned his home that he might 
never be out of touch with the great Virginian hills. 
There is probably no other spot so well suited to medi- 
tation on the idealistic purposes which guided the 
building of the republic. Who could explain as fully 
as Jefferson the dreams for which men willingly risked 
the dangers of a rebellion against His Majesty, the 
King? Who understood better what is meant by “‘gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by the people’? 
And if in the soft sleep of our national success we can 
afford to forget such things, there are moments when 
we owe ourselves the luxury of reflection. 


W uat really was the Jeffersonian “mind’’? 
Scholars are just beginning to reveal it adequately to 
the public. We are learning something definite about 
the books, the ideas, the philosophic systems admired 
by men of culture and ambition during Revolutionary 
days. It is gradually becoming clear how deeply we 
have been affected by the doctrine of Rousseau. His 
principles of equality and the Contrat Social were, of 
course, written plainly into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But many another belief of the Geneva 
romantic was just as zealously sponsored by Jefferson 
and his group. Does not the very rustic remoteness 
of hospitable Monticello speak to us of the conviction 
that man is best where least cramped by social routine 
and the civilization of cities? Such a conviction is in- 
deed just as fully attested to by Jefferson’s correspond- 
ence as by the books of Crevecoeur or Freneau. Upon 
it much of the social policy, as well as the poetry, of 
the rising nation was founded. The great Democrat 
accepted the full burden of his mysticism, so that ‘‘all 


men are created equal” was true for him far beyc 
any sense it may have taken on from courts or relati 
ships with the British crown. Guided by it, he str 
passionately to be a leveler. He wanted—his frie 
wanted—distribution of property. They longed 
subdivide the great estates into acres settled by f 
men. They desired that all should be unhampered 
the practice of religious belief and in the service 
truth as they saw it. Jefferson, finally, made a fetich 
education quite in the spirit of l’Education Sentiment 


‘THERE you have it. In remembering Jefferson 
are recalling the Revolution, in a way much larger tl 
the battle of Yorktown or even the first Fourth 
July. We are reminding ourselves of the primal u 
to ‘“‘make the world safe for democracy” as it 
pressed itself on American colonial soil. Nowad 
there is much attack upon everything Rousseauis 
Eminent critics have focused their attention upon 
shortcomings of the populace in action with the re: 
that Rousseau’s name—and to a large extent 
names of those who became his followers—sta 
pretty far toward the head of the list of philosog 
imbeciles. Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe t 
after all, the old American faith in equality, in reve 
tionary freedom, in liberalism of public attit 
towards private conviction is not dead. Human nat 
supplies a goodly number of forces that curb, as 
centuries roll on; but only seldom does it face the li 
of morning proudly, casting safety to the winds t 
the day may bring a better harvest to those who 
oppressed. 


THE year 1925 brings with it a centenary wl 
should not be overlooked—Kenelm Henry Digby’s 
try into the Catholic Church. He was then a yo 
man fresh from Cambridge and known to a ¥ 
circle as the author of The Broad Stone of Hon 
Though this is not a popular work in our time, it m 
always be treasured—like Digby’s baptism—as 
first sign of the great revival that would open Engl 
once again to Catholic thought and feeling. He - 
the forerunner of Newman and Ruskin; it was pz 
ably his influence which sent the Oxford group int 
excited a study of the mediaeval tradition. With 
these titles to distinction he was, however, but li 
concerned, being a student who tried laboriously 
reflect the impression which his reading had made u 
himself. His books are enormous, heavy with le: 
ing, poorly glued; and yet if read rightly they are s 
ly a most fascinating autobiography. They reveal 
rare sweetness of a soul which combined mascu 
strength with dreamy contemplativeness, and whic 
joyed every moment of the mighty voyage to the 
that was then so new and so spiritually invigorat 
The wonder is not that Ruskin should say—‘‘The 
help I have ever had—so far as help depended on} 
praise and sympathy of others—was given me by 
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uthor.”’ The wonder is rather that our time should 
ass by so lusty a fountain-head of refreshment. It 
as with Digby that modern England awoke to the 
eauty of Catholic tradition—an awakening which we 
yare with a love and wonder unceasing. 


[HAT very capably edited and well-written news- 
aper, the Christian Science Monitor, is usually so 
ell-informed in its editorial utterances—whatever we 
lay think of its views—that a reference it recently 
iade to John Dryden seems all the more curious. The 
‘ference is as follows—‘‘Some 250 years ago John 
lryden wrote of the Good Parson who ‘his preaching 
uch, but more his practice, wrought a living ser- 
ion of the truths he taught; for this by rules severe 
is life he squar’d: that all might see the doctrines 
hich they heard.’ And it is justifiable to surmise that, 
| writing these words, he had some of the teachings of 
reemasonry in mind.’”’ As John Dryden was a Cath- 
ic—a staunch and loyal one—and as Masonry was 
9t established in England until twenty years after 
is death, it is difficult to understand what justification 
lere can be for thinking that he had Freemasonry in 
ind when he wrote his lines. 


DHE fall of the Herriot ministry has drawn a veil, 
not a curtain, over the scene of French politics. It 
fairly safe to predict that the ministry of M. Pain- 
ve will not last over several nights, if it lasts at all. 
he sole purpose of this arrangement is to provide a 
ymfortable blanket for M. Aristide Briand, whose 
lave but very Gallic personality is about the only 
werful individuality to have survived the war. He 
experienced, and the French need experience; he can 
> audacious and peremptory, and the French think 
ley need such qualities. Where, one wonders, are the 
sw men—the young giants who got a grip on reality 
‘om their service in the trenches? Well, there is, for 
Stance, a conciliatory writer like Fabre-Luce, whose 
nsational book on the contemporary situation is an 
Imirably documented study and a liberal manifesto 
hich nobody would risk putting into practice. On 
€ other hand, almost all the brilliant young men seem 
|) have gone over to the party of M. Charles Maur- 
is, who began some years ago to speak of a king. 
nd whatever Paris may be prepared for, it is not 
t ready for a grand promenade, vers le roi. As a 
msequence nothing can be done excepting to call upon 
sterans—the grand old men—to effect compromises 
at will safeguard the honor of France and stabilize 
¢ budget. An interesting political situation is the 
sult: England on the one hand, quite ready to con- 
ol affairs if it were not for the military supremacy 
Marshal Foch’s artillery; France on the other hand, 
aster of the situation if only the franc would oscillate 
8s violently. Meanwhile the German across the 
hine begins to stretch his feet more comfortably, his 
pe sends up speculative fumes, and he prepares for 
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better days. Where, anywhere, are the commanding 
men? These are days of forces, ideas and money—in- 
struments which Europe finds herself at the mercy of, 
instead of controlling. Well, M. Briand is the master 
of jugglers, and one hopes he will please long enough 
to promote one or the other of the conciliatory ideas 
upon which the success of his nation and the peace of 
Europe seem to depend. 


THE France-America Society in welcoming the new 
ambassador of France, stressed the fundamental prob- 
lem of France—security. It is historically true that 
France has stood from her first vigorous upbuilding on 
the ruins of the Gallic-Roman civilization, a sentinel 
against the inroads of barbarians on one side, of alien 
non-Christian civilization on the other. France’s glory 
is very real. France’s history is one of battle for 
civilization, for the Christian ideal, that it might not 
perish out of Europe under the fierce onslaught of 
pagans and half-Christians. During centuries of war 
she has never raised the cry of security, but has fought 
brilliantly with never failing valor, until today, when 
her real problem is no longer outside enemies primarily 
—but the division in her own ranks, the culmination 
of the struggle shaping definitely under the vicious and 
weak Valois kings, and breaking into full fierce flame 
in the Revolution: between Christianity and the forces 
of anti-Christ. There lies the real weakness of 
France and the fight is fiercer than we comfortable 
Americans know of, or safe in our firm principle of 
religious toleration, can easily understand. It is not 
the ancient enmity between Germany and France that 
counts or which presses from France her bitter cry for 
security, nor is it the age-old contest with England, 
dating from the subjection of Britain by Franco- 
Normans and, after the Anglicization of these, their 
claims to the domination of the country from which 
they had emigrated. France has never feared a living 
enemy. France does fear now, and with reason, for 
her enemy is an internal enemy, striking at her ideals 
as old as the civilization she has defended so glori- 
ously; striking at the root of her being. 


THE somewhat astonishing assurance that not over 
one-third of the young men who enter American col- 
leges ever graduate and take their degrees, is given us 
by Professor Ben D. Wood of Columbia University. 
He blames the college mainly; he says the failure of 
so many students to carry out their plans and reach the 
goal of a degree is due to lack of guidance and assist- 
ance. Very likely there are a number of contributory 
causes—failure of funds, the call of active life includ-. 
ing early matrimonial cravings, deaths and business 
changes in students’ families, the spirit of adventure, 
and, alas, sometimes collapse of morale. Just how 
far these might be offset by college intervention may 
be questioned. But if, as Professor Wood says, a 
large proportion of the failures is due to want of 
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guidance and encouragement, college administrators 
are forced to a disheartening recognition of a lack in 
existing systems. He indicates that among college 
authorities there is no adequate understanding of the 
causes of failures and withdrawals in the student body. 


PERHAPS it might be found that the problem really 
went back to the matriculations of students. It is not 
impossible that an appreciable percentage of those who 
go out never ought to have gotten in. It is not that 
they had not the technical requirements; it is that they 
had not the natural aptitudes or inclinations. Then, 
there are the square men in round holes; Professor 
Wood speaks of them; surely the college systems 
should allow of such readjustments as would correct 
these mistakes, and here, naturally, the boon of guid- 
ance and encouragement is invaluable to the boy who 
has lost his bearings. The situation outlined in this 
new attack on the colleges seems to have direct rela- 
tions with the weaknesses in the entrance system upon 
which we commented three or four weeks ago. It 
would seem that in the future, ways must be found to 
pay more attention to the matriculant himself and less 
to the light mental baggage which he carries. In this 
way, not only will many misfits be avoided at the start, 
but the colleges will have more material upon which to 
base reorientation of unsettled cases. 


AT this very time, Mr. John Hays Hammond, the 
successful mining engineer and promoter, comes out 
with some criticism of the colleges and reminiscences 
of his own college days. He insists strongly upon the 
importance of personal guidance. He tells of its 
benefits to himself, and he adds that ‘“‘the great Walter 
Camp,” his junior, who “had been proud to carry his 
bat,” told him that it was from him that he had de- 
rived his inspiration. Mr. Hammond thinks the out- 
standing fault of our system is “the tendency to permit 
the college graduate to drift into the world without an 
objective.” This theory fits in strangely well with 
Professor Wood’s fact. It would seem as if vacuity 
of outlook, as determined by the college course, might 
discourage many a boy from keeping on with it, espe- 
cially if any attractive call came from the outside. 


AD EE fault mays lie boch aathehe, ceqdenes aaa 
instructors, but Mr. Hammond is overwhelmingly 
right when he says that every boy should go out into 
active life with the course he is to follow and the goal 
he is to attain, mapped out with the assistance of 
parents and teachers. He adds this singular remark— 
“With a youth’s ambition fixed, we needn’t worry 
much about the formation of his character.’’ We 
should have thought that character would be a leading 
accompaniment of the ambition, and that upon it, 
above all things, his elders would guide and counsel 
him. But it may be just a matter of definition. Mr. 
Hammond may include character in all worthy ambi- 


tion. If so, he is on the right ground, but in talki: 
of these things it is impossible to be too specific or t 
emphatic. Above all, let colleges educate in characte 


IT almost seems as if no self-respecting young a 
atomist could afford not to be known as the d 
scriber of some skull related to the controversy co 
cerning the derivation of man’s body. The latest. 
all these is the Taungs skull, discovered in Sou 
Africa and figured in many journals, notably in 
recent number of the Scientific American, where it 
described as “a new link in man’s ancestry”—a me 
misleading title since it is no more that than any oth 
skull of any other anthropoid ape. The arguments f 
and against any one of these can be applied to t 
Taungs find. The very one-sided attitude towar 
things of this kind has been admirably satirized 
Punch in a supposed address, delivered in this :. 
of grace to the Golders Green Society, in which 4 
pointed out that much as we may fall below the ley 
of the weasel, yet there are moments when the hum} 
mind has vision which the weasel can never shai 
We may, the address concludes, not only rise aga 
some day to the level of the man-apes, but we m 
even soar beyond them. The fact is that in consid/ 
ing these skulls and the arguments connected wi 
them, all the vision is for the anatomical characte) 
and the telescope is steadily applied to the blind e 
when psychology comes in. 
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FRANCE—TIMID OR RESURGENT 
is FRANCE there is a certain etiquette to a cheek 


é 

of ministry. One strong ministry rarely succees 
another directly. There must be a soft interlude dis 
ing which new alignments can form themselves, te 
passions of politicians subside or transmute the 
selves into newer and more effective passions, and teé 
arc-light of publicity dim itself somewhat. This w 
so even during the stress of war, with the enemy gu‘ 
thundering not far from the Paris gates, and it! 
even more strictly so today. } 
Moreover, certain men have become recognized /s 
almost professional buffers—ministers pro tem whcé 
function is about as dignified as a trial balloon, 
yet quite as useful and constructive. Paul Painleé 
is such a man, and the mere fact that he was the fis 
of the old line statesmen to be asked to forms 
cabinet after the Herriot demise is indication enouh 
that France is not quite ready for the man who wil 
finally summon her finest spirit and enable it to > 
create her financial stability. 
Of the final outcome, there can be but little qu: 
tion. France is an astonishingly conservative cou 
try, with a delicacy of sentiment and a sturdiness )f 
self-respect found in few other nations. It is reay 
her conservatism, understood as a difficulty of red- 
justment to new conditions, which underlies her prs 
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it politico-financial difficulties. She has grown ac- 
istomed through long years to regard her credit, both 
mmestic and foreign, as of the higher rank. The 
nazing rapidity with which she paid off the German 
demnities after the débacle of 1870 is a laurel 
teath on which she has rested honorably for half a 
ntury. Her industries have been sound, her popula- 
dn industrious and saving, and she has accepted the 
isleading vagaries of her professional politicians 
ith a certain casual humor, as being of little funda- 
ental consequence. 

It takes something more drastic than a few heated 
ords in the Chamber of Deputies to convince the 
ypulation of France that the fundamentals have 
anged—that the existence of large foreign debts 
is cast a new importance upon the fiscal department 
the government—that the words of political finan- 
srs are being accepted abroad as typifying the moral 
sis of French credit—and, above all, that long de- 
yed financial readjustments and the fear of poli- 
‘iians to impose heavy taxes have caused no slight 
isgivings, even in quarters where the old tradition 
French credit was deeply intrenched. It seems al- 
gether probable that a single concrete fact, such as 
e action of the Bank of France in exceeding the 
zal limit of note-issue, has done more than many 
ars of polite warnings, courteous cautions and 
iendly remonstrances. It has, if we read the signs 
ight, shocked the French public out of its conserva- 
re lethargy. From now on, developments should be 
ore rapid and far more effective. 

But we must be patient if the first steps in this new 
tiod of reconstruction are colorless and hesitant. 
lere are many powerful and conflicting influences at 
rk which do not show on the surface, and whatever 
nistry takes hold temporarily (as we write, the vet- 
an Briand is also having difficulties, after Painlevé’s 
lure) the real work of reconstruction will be begun 
hind closed doors. Joseph Caillaux is fatuously 
uning himself to be France’s financial savior. 
ucheur, representing the industrial interests, is de- 
mined to keep a hand on the throttle. Another in- 
strial group, typified by the Michelin interests dur- 
y the war, is undoubtedly striving to the best of its 
lity to restore common sense. Poincaré is still 
mpant and effective. Herriot may not be able to 
mmand a majority, but he has become strongly in- 
mched. And so the complex struggle goes on— 
struggle not to be harnessed to effective power in 
tty-eight hours, or even forty-eight days. 

But beneath it all surges the spirit of an awakened 
ance. We believe the accusations leveled against 
r of financial timidity are false and ill-advised. They 
ply only to the political figureheads whom a con- 
vative tolerance and over-assurance have allowed to 
resent her too long before foreign opinion. They 
‘hot apply to the basic spirit of the country, which 
Manded only a concrete and startling fact to fuse 
% 


it into indignant and mighty strength. Within the 
year, if not within the next six months, we shall see 
a France resurgent, as steadfast, as stable and as in- 
flexible in conquering her financial confusion as she 
was gallant, intrepid and skilful in meeting the over- 
powering realities of war. The political manoeuver- 
ings of today are only preparing the way for the real 
leaders who will soon step forth to summon all her 
courage with that supreme audacity which is—France. 


ON TEACHING EVOLUTION 


ie. how far is it legitimate for a community, large 

or small, to place a limit on what is to be taught 
to its children and to define what they must be in- 
structed to believe on definite points? It is a hard 
question to answer fully. 

In Zion City, Illinois, the civil government requires 
that the rising generation should be taught that the 
earth is flat “like a pie, surrounded by a circle of water, 
inclosed by an outer circle of impenetrable ice.”” So 
Professor Lane of the University of Kansas, in a recent 
work assures us, also stating that a teacher in Ken- 
tucky has been dismissed and her dismissal upheld by 
the courts because she insisted on teaching that the 
earth was more or less spherical. ‘Those that pay 
the piper can call the tune’—so runs the proverb. 
But what is to be said as to the fate of those chil- 
dren who are not forever doomed to inhabit Zion 
City or the sovereign state of Kentucky? Is it well 
that they should go forth into life handicapped by 
nonsensical ideas of this kind? The matter—and it 
is one of the first importance—has been brought to 
a head in these states of late by the agitation which 
has been set up to forbid the teaching of evolution 
—even the very mention of its name—in institutions 
conducted at the expense of the public funds. The 
most recent action in regard to this is, of course, 
that of the state of Tennessee which absolutely pro- 
hibits the teaching of evolution in lower and normal 
schools, in colleges and in the University—in fact all 
educational institutions which are in receipt of state 
funds. This has led to many protests in the papers, 
and finally to the very temperate manifesto of 
the Committee on Freedom of Teaching in Science, 
which appears in a recent number of our contemporary 
Science, and is signed by men such as Professors Conk- 
lyn, Kellogg, Matthews, Breasted, under the presi- 
dency of S. J. Holmes. 

It is an amazing thing that it is in the United States 
and there only—in those states which were set up to 
be the home of liberty—that such an agitation has been 
set on foot and such a manifesto become necessary. 
Yet, since teachers of biology in a number of colleges 
have been dismissed on account of their promulgation 
of evolutionary ideas, it is clear that freedom in scien- 
tific teaching is not merely in danger but actually under 
attack. The manifesto in question considers the ques- 
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tion carefully and, as we have said, temperately, all 
things considered. We use these words advisedly, for 
charity and fellow-feeling naturally urge teachers of 
biology, conscious of their freer lot, to sympathize 
warmly with those who have been sent out into the 
wilderness of unemployment for upholding opinions 
which they themselves preach daily, none saying them 
nay. Some have suggested in this matter that the 
teaching of evolution should only be interfered with 
when that theory is insisted upon as fact. The point is 
well taken. That students at least of university stand- 
ing should not be taught what is meant by the word 
evolution; what has been the controversy over the 
doctrines included under that name; what is the evi- 
dence for and against it; that students should be al- 
lowed to go out into the world wholly ignorant on 
these heads, is almost as criminal a piece of educational 
folly as that of Zion City. For such students when 
they come out of the cocoon of cotton-wool which has 
been wound round them by those in authority, find 
themselves blankly ignorant of a whole phase of hu- 
man thought and of one which is constantly alluded 
to in the columns of the daily, weekly, and monthly 
press. Clearly, when they make this discovery, they 
tend to fly at once to the opposite extreme and thus 
defeat the mistaken policy of their directors. 

What is to be desired is that a knowledge of the 
subject should be imparted judicially and impartially. 
Evolution is not a proved fact in spite of what some 
may say. It is highly probable that it may never come 
to be a proved fact. Professor Morgan of Columbia 
University, writing in 1903, stated that “however 
probable the theory [of evolution] may appear, the 
evidence is indirect and exact proof is wanting.’’ Noth- 
ing has turned up in the intervening years to call for 
a change in that opinion—indeed, the advances of 
Mendelian views, coupled with the necessary retreats 
on the part of the Darwinians—little as they are in- 
clined to admit such retreats—with the innumerable 
doubts which have thus been cast round the question 
of the mechanism of evolution, render that theory to- 
day at least as far from exact proof as it was a quarter 
of a century ago. The signatories of the manifesto 
reply to the suggestion now under consideration, that 
‘a teacher in any field is under a moral obligation not 
to teach as a fact a doctrine which is not as yet estab- 
lished.”” We entirely agree, and further agree with 
the signatories that such should be the policy in con- 
nection with every disputed theory. But can they lay 
their hands on their hearts and say that evolution is 
never forced down the throats of students as a fact 
that can only be denied by incurring all the dangers of 
scientific damnation? Certainly they cannot; and there 
is just the difficulty of the case. First of all, there are 
the young and ardent teachers bouncing out into scien- 
tific life, inflated with great ideas of themselves and 
of their subject—which they are abundantly justified 
in holding in esteem—and anxious to show their class 


that they at least have emancipated minds. And the 
are those who find incentive in the absurdities of t 
anti-evolutionary, teaching people to push their oy 
views a certain distance further than they would ha 
done had they been left unprovoked. The signator’ 
admit themselves that the theory of evolution is n 
yet proved, and they continue that so far has it a 
vanced along the path of discussion that “teachers 
biology differ as to whether, for practical purposes, 
should be classed as fact or theory.”’ Z 
We fail to catch the exact significance here of t 
words “for practical purposes,” but for the rest 1 
are bound to agree. We ourselves in common wi 
many persons conversant with the subject, find o 
selves in agreement with Professor Morgan. Yet fe 
our own particular camp comes forth Professor | 
Dorlodot, a Canon and of course a priest and a o 
erudite palaeontologist, who has, it seems, no doul 
as to the proven character of the doctrine in queae 
apart, of course, from its Darwinian or other tri 
mings. The learned Father Wasmann, S.J., finds 
difficulty in accepting the doctrine as by far the b, 
explanation so far offered by science. Are men su 
as these not to be allowed to say what they believe) 
be the truth on this subject? The Church, at any ra: 
makes no difficulty in permitting the Canon to speé 
out his mind urbi et orbi, for his book has the imp 
matur of the University of Louvain and the Ari 
bishopric of Westminster. ‘The Canon’s book,” 
may be urged, “‘is intended for the learned world a: 
we are complaining of these matters being put forwé 
as established truth to the minds of callow youngster; 
No one can fail to sympathize with that rome 
To us it appears that it is at least as wrong to cdl 
this theory without dwelling reasonably on the dou 
which are and have been entertained about it, as ti 
to keep students in entire ignorance of it. Whati 
far worse than either, however, is to teach it witl 
sneer at religion as a worn-out toothless dog which 4 
long stood in the way of progress, especially of scir 
tific progress, but is now worsted and forever—mf 
than worsted—thoroughly discredited. ‘That i 
teaching is given (and not always covertly) no per) 
conversant with the facts can possibly deny, and t@ 
such should be given is only excusable, if at all, A 
part of those who have been brought up in the extrei 
schools of Zion City and Kentucky. Having emer? 
from that darkness into what they suppose to be ligt 
it is but natural that they should fall foul of what ‘ 
equally suppose to be religion. | 
What is unfortunate for us Catholics is that, in thi 
ignorance, not only persons of this kind but otht 
with much less excuse, imagine that if Protestant th 
ogy is constipated in its nature, Catholic theology nis 
necessarily be far more so. The contrary is the cv 
Catholic theology holds with a constancy which is & 
amazement of rapidly disintegrating Protestanti 
the fundamental and essential doctrines on wl¢ 
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ristianity is founded. But outside those doctrines, 
1 thus in a very wide domain, freedom is allowed— 
reedom which can never be that of those outside, 
ce they can never know where they really are in 
ard to any doctrine. 
We observe that the Register of Boston, a Unitar- 
organ, commenting on the Tennessee legislation, 
tes that those who favored it had “‘the aid and com- 
t—and votes—of Roman Catholics.” In so far as 
; means, as it may, that some Catholics supported 
action of their legislature by their votes, we have 
hing to reply. It is impossible to say whether any 
aber did or did not support it, and the same might 
) be said of Unitarians or indeed of any other body 
eligious persons. But the statement is disingenuous 
_misleading, in that it attempts to commit the Cath- 
Church to a position to which its leaders have 
er committed it—as indeed may be gathered from 
it we have quoted from the writings of learned 
ics like de Dorlodot and Wasmann, whose opinions 
lished under the weightiest possible imprimaturs 
surely at least as valuable as those of the suppo- 
ious Tennessee Catholics above alluded to. 
t is a thousand pities that men of science cannot be 
suaded for a moment to contemplate the Catholic 
ition as fully set forth in the book mentioned, for 
y would find that position reasonable beyond their 
lest imaginings. They have learnt, or think that 
y have learnt, that Protestant theology is a vain 
ig, fondly imagined, and having been brought up 
n their youth to believe that the Reformation was 
escape of all the intelligent and earnest and honest 
s of the period from that Paradise of Fools and 
tues known as the Holy Catholic Church, they very 
rally conclude a fortiori that Catholic theology 
10t be a study worthy of the attention of any think- 
man. And that in spite of the great minds which 
e found therein matter for life-long study and for 
plete satisfaction of soul. 
et us clear our minds of cant, as Samuel Johnson 
1 to advise, and face the facts. The problem is 
‘to get learned men of impartiality to listen to our 
. And above all, to listen to it as put by ourselves 
not as garbled by ignorant writers, not even if 
garbling appears in learned encyclopaedias and 
t the signatures of men whose consideration for 
tf Own positions as scholars ought to constrain them 
reat the subject of Catholicity as Catholics teach it. 
them listen to the defendant in his own plea. Fvo- 
m—for the present at least—should be taught as 
leory and not as established truth, and the argu- 
its against as well as those in favor should be 
ed. It should be taught that it may have been the 
hod of creation; but that even so, it cannot and 
Snot, as men like Darwin and Huxley admitted, 
Ny way exclude the idea of a Creator. From our 
lt of view, it can never be admitted that man’s soul 
€s under the sway of evolution as the teaching of 


many indicates—in flat contradiction, as we think, not 
merely to revelation, which settles the matter for us, 
but to all common sense psychology. Indeed, this is the 
opinion of many important thinkers outside the Church. 
And with regard to the formation of man’s physical 
frame, let us beg that those who are teaching the sub- 
ject will face fairly the fact that the actual as apart 
from the imaginary evidence for its production from 
that of a lower animal, is very far from convincing. 
Of course, many will admit that in private, who are 
more reticent in public;but such is the fact nevertheless, 
and the statement made some twenty years ago by the 
eminent palaeontologist Branco, that the only honest 
thing for science to say is that it knows nothing of 
man’s ancestry, still stands unaffected by any interven- 
ing discoveries. 

From this point of view, we feel that the subject of 
evolution not only should not be banned, but that it 
should be definitely laid before the higher grades of 
students—it is no subject of the kindergarten as some 
foolish persons seem to think. In our Catholic institu- 
tions the students will not only hear—as students 
everywhere should hear—what difficulties there are 
from a scientific point of view, but still more they will 
have the rays of light shed by a really competent phil- 
osophy in which they are favored above their non- 
Catholic fellows. And see the result—it is precisely 
along philosophical lines that so many non-Catholic 
writers are weak, and it is just on that account that 
many of them have been led to make statements which 
even a babe in logic, taught to analyze, can see to be 
fallacious. 

With a fair exposure of the subject in all its aspects, 
and on honest lines which must be water-tight against 
the criticism of the non-Catholic listener, and more es- 
pecially with that philosophical treatment which we 
have already desiderated, the student will go out into 
the world knowing what the papers and magazines are 
writing about—which is more than the favored in- 
habitants of Tennessee will be able to do. Moreover, 
he will go out knowing what are the weak as well as 
the strong points of the subject, which is more than 
can be said for the favored products of some state uni- 
versities possessed of teachers with the blind eye ever 
to the telescope when it is a case of the ‘“‘cons.” Every 
man and woman going out into the world today has 
to face religious difficulties, and that he may be able 
to face them successfully is the chief raison d’étre of 
his education. ‘‘What!”? someone may say, “is that 
what you think? What about his worldly career?” 
That will not be interfered with by his having an ade- 
quate knowledge of the other matters, and if it were 
—what after all is man brought into the world for? 
To save his soul or to accumulate dollars? It is for 
our teachers to see that their pupils are provided with 
the needful weapons for their future conflict, and one 
of these is an adequate idea of the position of evolu- 
tion as at present set before the public. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN MEXICOr 
I. THE SEIZURE OF LA SOLEDAD 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


NTIL the seizure of the church of La Soledad 
(Solitude) between eight and nine p. m. on the 
night of February 21, few people outside of 

Mexico were aware that this country had a religious 
question. And as that particular incident threw a flood 
of light on the whole situation in Mexico, I shall de- 
scribe it somewhat in detail. 

The church of La Soledad is an eighteenth century 
Spanish church, which has been Catholic since its 
foundation, and which contains a much-revered image 
of ‘‘Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad” (Our Lady of the 
Solitude ). There are many churches of ‘“‘La Soledad”’ 
in Mexico—‘“‘the solitude” being that of Our Lady 
during the interval between the death and the resurrec- 
tion of her Divine Son. The ‘‘Soledad” of which I 
speak in this article is one of the largest churches in 
Mexico city, being able to accommodate 5,000 people; 
and, being situated i in a poor and intensely Catholic 
district, it was much frequented. It is less than five 
minutes’ walk to the rear of the National Palace, the 
residence of the President. 

Since April 28, 1923, the parish priest has been 
Father Alejandro Silva, who was duly appointed by 
the Archbishop on the death of Father Silvestre Her- 
nandez, and whose status as the parish priest of La 
Soledad has been admitted over and over again by the 
city council, the city governor, and all the other civil 
authorities who had to deal with him. In short, Father 
Silva’s position as parish priest was never contested by 
anyone till February 21, when it was contested, in a 
most outrageous manner by a gang of ruffians who had 
no right to contest it at all. On that night, Father 
Silva’s house which is connected with the church, was 
suddenly invaded by a band of about one hundred 
armed laymen, all of them strangers to the parish, 
under the leadership of two ex-priests—José Joaquin 
Perez and Luis Manuel Monje. When Father Silva 
asked Perez what he wanted, the latter replied that 
he had come to present Father Monje as the new in- 
cumbent of the church, and asked Father Silva to hand 
over immediately the keys of the church as well as an 
inventory of the church property. 

“By whose authority are you acting?’ asked the 
parish priest. 

“By the authority of the sovereign people,’ 
Perez. 

The parish priest pointed out, however, that “a ridi- 
culous group of persons such as they were, could not 
represent the authority of the sovereign people, who 
had, moreover, their own authorities, legally consti- 
tuted, and empowered to represent them in all cases. 


’ 


replied 


al 


He also refused to hand over the keys, whereupon 
intruders attacked him, bound him hand and f 
threw him out of the house, and took possession 
the church and the presbytery. | 
On regaining the free use of his limbs, Father §} 
complained to a policeman, but at this juncture one 
the trespassers came out of the house and showed 
policeman a paper, whereupon the policeman told | 
astonished priest that he could take no steps whate 
in the matter. Father Silva next complained to. 
local police inspector, but that functionary also refu 
to assist him. 
All the above is taken from the testimony giver 
Father Silva on March 9g, before the Licenc 
Eleazar Nufiez, judge of the Sixth Correctional Co’ 
but, like the police, that judge gave the complainagt 
satisfaction. 
On February 22, Monje made an attempt to! 
Mass under the protection of his hundred follows 
who call themselves, ‘‘the Knights of Guadalupe,” 
who wore their revolvers strapped to their belts in| 
church; but every man, woman, and child in the ) 
eregation was opposed to the intruder, who, desi 
his bodyguard, was attacked, struck in the face 
woman, and beaten. He and his knights then {i 
refuge in the sacristy, and they would have | 
driven out of the church entirely were it not for 
timely assistance which they received at this mor? 
from the police and the firemen, large detachmen 
whom now entered the building. The firemen : 
come with their engines, from which they directd 
stream of water, not on the Knights of Guadalup 
on the members of the congregation, who, dren) 
with water, were finally forced to leave the churc 
the hands of the police, the firemen, and the schisi 
ics. The latter are still in the parochial-house,p 
the church is empty and is guarded by armed sold 
The doors are sealed, and the government ha 
nounced that it will not restore the building to 
Catholics: it will hand it over to the Departmer 
Education, which intends to convert it into a mus¢f 
Of this unjust decision I shall have more to say hs 

a 

€ 


after. Here I confine myself purposely to the ja 
facts, but behind these bald facts lies more than i¢ 
injustice—there lies a plot for the overthrow anct 
disruption of the Catholic Church in Mexico. ii 
chief mover in this plot is the President of the r 
lic, General Don Plutarch Elias Calles, a mi 
atheist, consumed by a fierce hate for Catholicity 
an intense desire to uproot it in Mexico. Calles,#! 
is a close student of Russian Bolshevism and a 
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mirer of Lenin and Trotzsky, came to the conclus- 
1 that the promotion of a schism in the Catholic 
rch would be preferable to a direct attack on it 
rer the Bolshevist fashion, and he accordingly se- 
ted as his instruments the two disreputable, sus- 
nded priests, Perez and Monje. The attack on 
: church of La Soledad was planned by Calles him- 
f. The so-called Knights of Guadalupe were 
arly all police agents in civil dress. The paper 
ich one of those knights showed to the policeman 
0 first came, as we have seen, to investigate the 
air, was a certificate of government protection. 
ie strange failure of the district inspector-of-police, 
d the chief-of-police, and of Judge Eleazar Nuiez 
take any steps in this matter were due to the fact 
it Perez and his gang were acting at the instiga- 
n and under the protection of General Calles, the 
ne General Calles who, when governor of Sonora, 
yelled all the Catholic priests—some fifty in num- 
-—from that province, and closed all the churches. 
In the succeeding articles I shall go further into 
s matter of La Soledad. I shall describe the ac- 
sin it. I shall tell the subsequent development. 
hall also say something of Catholicity in Mexico, 
d shall consider impartially whether or not 
will be able to weather the storm which has only 
t begun to beat upon it, and which, according 
all indications, will soon attain the force of a hur- 
ane. I shall describe briefly the Bolshevist ten- 
acy of recent legislation in this country; and I shall 
‘something of Mexico’s problems generally and of 
» Mexican people’s future. 


{ connection with the articles describing the reli- 
us situation in Mexico by Captain Francis Me- 
llagh, which begin in the present number of The 
mmonweal, we call attention to an article in The 
lings, of Los Angeles, written by Rev. Eugene 
sranes, who is thoroughly well acquainted with 
sxican affairs. We quote some of the pertinent pas- 
es of his article— 

“The policy of the Mexican government in its deal- 
$ with the Catholic Church, is, to put it mildly, of a 
Picious character. With some very rare exceptions, 
‘policy of the government in Mexico, all the way 
m the local through the state and federal branches, 
} invariably been one of constant repression, 
ty annoyance and persecution. In other words, the 
*xican government has invariably maintained a hos- 
‘attitude toward the Catholic Church. 
“Concerning the present agitation, the Mexican gov- 
ment, Pilate-like seems to wash its hands of this 
jleasant affair, declaring that it has nothing to do in 
‘matter; or that it will see to it that justice is done 
both parties; yet, at the same time, it says that the 
tection of the law will be extended to the separ- 
sts and schismatics almost as if they were the mar- 
$ of a hopeless cause, or the innocent victims of reli- 
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gious persecution. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth; they are violent intruders trampling upon the 
rights of others. Even granting for argument’s sake, 
that the position of the Mexican government in holding 
the churches is a just one,—which it is not,—and sup- 
posing that the churches belong to the state,—which is 
not true—even then, I say, that it does not follow that 
every Tom, Dick and Harry may occupy them and 
expel by force those who are already in peaceful pos- 
session of them. 

‘And yet, the worst feature, the most serious 
danger, the impending menace, the root and source of 
the whole trouble lies in the iniquitous Laws of Reform 
and in that standing affront to modern civilization, the 
so-called Mexican Constitution. As long as those ini- 
quitous laws and so-called Constitution are allowed to 
stand, just so long there will be a perennial cause for 
internal trouble in Mexico. They are like a cancer in 
the body politic. ‘This cancer can apparently be cured. 
It can be camouflaged. But sooner or later the malig- 
nant growth will manifest itself. Some benign execu- 
tive may for a while overlook them; he may not carry 
their provisions into execution. But, at any moment, 
any unscrupulous man vested with authority, if he 
pleases, can openly persecute and make it hot for the 
Catholic Church. . 

‘‘Mexico is not a republic according to our standards 
of free and representative government. Mexico is at 
best a nation groaning under the merciless lash of 
despotism. The people have no voice either in the 
making of the laws, or in the selection of their public 
servants. Freedom of conscience and religious liberty, 
as far as Catholics are concerned, do not exist in 
Mexico. They are meaningless words. The so-called 
Mexican Constitution is a sham, a mockery. It does 
not represent nor express the will of the sovereign 
people. The people not only had no voice in its draft- 
ing and adoption, but it was put over and passed 
against the protests of the law-abiding masses. 

“What about the separatist movement in itself? 
Were it not for the circumstances surrounding it, the 
separatists and schismatic movement in itself would 
really be insignificant, of no consequence, almost ridic- 
ulous. But, under the conditions here and now ob- 
taining in Mexico, the so-called Mexican Catholic 
Apostolic Church constitutes an impending danger, a 
real and serious menace and an open provocation. It 
might be compared to a spark that at any time may 
start a conflagration, or to the proverbial last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. . . . 

“The Archbishop of Mexico, Most Reverend José 
Mora y del Rio, D.D., has summoned all the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the republic to the city of 
Mexico where a conference will be held to devise ways 
and means to resist the violent attacks of the schis- 
matics. Meanwhile the leaders of the movement, their 
followers, fomenters and abettors have been excom- 
municated, suspended and interdicted.”’ 
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BIRTH CONTROL VS. BIRTH EXPANSIO] 


By JAMES 


URING the preliminaries and the general pro- 
D ceedings of the meetings of a birth control 
congress, much is heard of the necessity for 
reducing the number of children in families. Then 
when the conclusions of the congress are announced, 
we find that emphasis is laid particularly on the neces- 
sity for having more children in the families of the 
better classes. It is actually birth expansion and not 
birth control, that they find it advisable to recommend. 
This was exactly what happened when the Interna- 
tional Eugenics Society held its meeting in New York 
City some years ago. The scientists made it very clear 
that they thought that a great many people who ought 
to have children were not having them, or were having 
them in such limited numbers as to threaten serious 
consequences to the race. Serious scientific students 
of population and civilization are pretty well agreed 
that there is entirely too much birth control for the 
good of humanity among those who can best afford 
to have and educate children. 

Some months ago The Scientific Monthly, which is, 
in a certain sense, at least one of the organs for the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and therefore presumably representative of the 
genuine scientific thought of the day in this country, 
carried an article by Hornell Hart of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Association on Occupational Differential 
Fecundity, in which the author calls emphatic attention 
to the fact that if the present tendency toward small 
families in the homes of the better educated continues, 
our American civilization is seriously threatened. It 
has been suggested that the race will be better off with- 
out descendants of those who are so selfish and so 
deeply absorbed in themselves that they refuse to have 
children. ‘It is very probable that there is much more 
than a germ of truth in this expression. It is well to 
realize however that the very classes who have been 
most insistent in their attention to birth control are 
being aroused to the serious dangers for country and 
humanity that are involved in it because of the cultiva- 
tion of selfishness which it carries with it. 

Mr. Hart quotes the two writers who in recent years 
have attracted the most attention in the English- 
speaking countries by their suggestions with regard to 
the ugly possibilities of racial degeneration that are 
just ahead of the more civilized countries if present 
customs with regard to the limitation of families con- 
tinue. Dr. Saleeby, writing of English conditions says 
—‘‘A steadily and rapidly diminishing proportion of 
the nation’s children are being born to parents and in 


environments such as promise them the best inheritance 


He adds that evi- 
. must be 


—hbiological, genetic and social.” 
dently ‘‘a very few generations of this 
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fatal.’ He acknowledges very cordially what is be 
done to make the health of children better by sch 
clinics, health inspection, prenatal advice, the visit 
nurse and all the other agencies that are now be 
invoked. But what is needed much more than tl 
“reparative makeshifts” or preventive measures, is 
birth of more children endowed with the best mi 
and bodies they can have. Our really successful ; 
ple, not the mere money-makers, but the people 1 
have made something of themselves, are more | 
more withdrawing from the definite duty of repro 
ing. The consequence of this neglect is a ore 
deterioration of the race. | | 
In this country Mr. Lothrop Stoddard write: 
similarly pessimistic vein as to the outlook for the | 
here, and even goes so far as to say that “if ir 
ligence continues to be bred out of the race at 
present rate, civilization will either slump or « 
from sheer lack of brains.” It has often been 
that if the colleges and universities of this cow 
were to depend on the sons and daughters of t 
graduates as students, the student roll would very ¢ 
be a vanishing quantity. | 
The individualistic philosophy which has, during: 
past generation, emphasized the fact that each pe} 
should get as much out of life for himself as poss) 
has kept people from assuming obligations that wi 
require them to be thoughtful of others rather tha 
themselves. Hence not only small families, 4 
| 


ever-increasing number of bachelors and spinsters, 
ticularly among the educated classes. | 
It has been suggested in New England, that hi 
families are dwindling so rapidly that it may be! 
fectly possible before very long to send back - 
cendants of those who landed in the Mayflower 
vessel not much larger than that which brought 1 
ancestors here. The expression may seem to hay 
innuendo of bitterness about it, but the satiric eler 
in it is surely justified by the situation. It has 
been said that there would be no need to pad the) 
senger list of the returning vessel, as is some 
suspected to have been done with the original. 
The surprise is that not only are fewer chil 
born to the so-called better classes, but that fi 
children in proportion to their numbers survive a 
these classes than among the poor. Probably not 
proved more shocking to current notions of | 
health, than the declarations made a few years a 
the Health Departments of New York and Bo‘ 
that the foreign-born mother in this country was 
ing one-seventh more of her children than the nat 
born mother. When it is recalled that foreigners! 
very often in unhealthily-crowded conditions int 
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lums, sometimes with barely sufficient nourishment to 
upport them properly, this seems almost impossible. 
The principal reason why it is true is that the foreign- 
orn mother is ready to devote herself heart and soul 
o her children and allows no other interest to in- 
erfere. 

| Recent studies have shown that the balance is 
gainst the race, not only because of the fact that fewer 
hildren are born among the professional classes than 
4 the families of handworkers, but also because the 
ore intelligent in the professions are failing to re- 
lace themselves in the rising generation. It has been 
uaggested that brilliant lawyers have smaller families 
han stupid lawyers—that intelligent laborers have 
maller families than stupid laborers. 

| It is in a matter of this kind that individualism 
hows its weakness and its incapacity to enable men to 
‘o what is best for their own happiness and that of 
thers. There is need of the recognition of a Higher 


of March 15, the Rev. Augustine von Galen says 
that “‘it is unjust to speak of Bolshevism as being 
peculiar form of Russian madness, because the Rus- 
ians were unfortunately the first victims of its effec- 
ve application.” 

These words are profoundly true, but it required a 
ian of intelligence and with an immense knowledge of 
ie present international social situation to utter them. 
iolshevism is not ‘‘a peculiar form of Russian mad- 
ess.” Bolshevism is the great madness of the whole 
f the world, born out of the agony and anguish of 
ae great war, and thrust upon mankind in the way of 
‘scourge, surpassing all those that had visited it be- 
ore its advent. But this does not mean that it had 
fot been in the bones of humanity long before events 
llowed it to break out, because like so many other 
iseases which take years to mature, it had been under- 
lining our social constitution, long before it had the 
pportunity to appear and rise up before us in all its 
ideous nakedness, and to show its strength to our 
mazed eyes. 

There is no greater error than to think that Bolshe- 
ism is a political party. Bolshevism is a social con- 
ulsion, and as such we must struggle with it and fight 
‘with all the energy we still possess—if we do not 
fant to see what is left of our old civilization founder 
nd perish. It is something more even than a social 
Onyulsion—it is the upheaval of a world which we 
ad imagined did not exist any longer, against the 
ules and laws that had subdued it, as we foolishly 
hought, and which coming back to life with frightful 
force, has thrown itself upon us, with but one aim— 


[* AN article which appeared in The Commonweal 


Power, and of readiness to submit to the idea of duty 
toward that Higher Power, even though it involves 
the sacrifice of certain pleasures and comforts of life. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called sacrifices, prove fre- 
quently to be the sources of some of the deepest pleas- 
ures of life. Unless one is interested in the rising 
generation in a very serious way, there is very little 
satisfaction in life as the years advance and life’s de- 
cline comes on. Unless one can live over in the persons 
of younger folk, the meaning of life, there is very little 
significance in human existence. 

There has been a good deal of sentimentality wasted 
over the name mother, and yet the word contains in 
itself the quintessence of all that is best in human 
nature. It was a great philosopher who said that 
when God wanted to leave upon earth a symbol of 
what His love might be for His creatures—one that 
they could readily understand, it was this—He created 
mothers. 


“BOLSHEVISM—A UNIVERSAL DANGER 


By CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


one desire—which consists in the wish to destroy 
everything it finds standing in its way. 

Unfortunately, few people have realized this awful 
truth, while many still believe that Bolshevism is es- 
sentially a Russian invention, and that it will remain 
confined to Russia, where in the course of time it will 
undergo a change, and adapt itself to western require- 
ments. They persist, these people, in the mistaken 
conviction that Bolshevism is but a political incident in 
the life of one nation; whereas it is nothing of the 
kind. Bolshevism is the sympton of a new state of 
mind which has arisen all over the world, and which 
is working with frightful rapidity at the task of de- 
stroying old prejudices, old faiths and old beliefs, re- 
placing them by what is called ‘independence of 
thought and of opinions,” but which is nothing but an 
intellectual and moral kind of Bolshevism, slowly 
creeping into hitherto invulnerable fortresses, demoral- 
izing the human mind and intellect, as well as the 
human soul and heart, transforming art and literature 
into something as base as it is incomprehensible, and 
setting up in the place of the ideals of old, the struggle 
of personal ambitions and of national appetites; a 
dangerous kind of struggle, that can only end in the 
total ruin of the social structure of the earth, and in 
its transformation into a kind of bedlam, devoid of 
keepers to maintain it in order. 

This contagion, because there is nothing more con- 
tagious than Bolshevism, may have reached us from 
Russia, but this does not mean that it is a purely Rus- 
sian thing, only that it has found in Russia a ground 
where it was easier than elsewhere for it to develop 
itself and to try its strength before it started to invade 
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the rest of the world. Europe made a great mistake 
in regard to Russia—a mistake for which she is pay- 
ing now. ‘This mistake consisted of a complete mis- 
conception as to what Russia'really represented, and 
really was, and of the wrong belief that by dealing 
with it, one had got to do with a civilized nation. It 
was not a civilized nation, in spite of the fact that it 
contained far more civilized and educated single in- 
dividuals than any other country. 

To judge of Bolshevism and understand the reasons 
for its swift successes, one must know Russia, and have 
studied its political and historical development, which 
unfortunately very few persons have taken the trouble 
to do. Russia was an artificial colossus, held together 
by artificial means—and only thanks to the numerous 
foreign elements it contained. By itself it represented 
nothing beyond savagery; and lack of general instruc- 
tion, knowledge, morals and manners. Its march for- 
ward had been far too rapid, and forcibly brought 
about by one man only—Peter the Great—who, in his 
intense love for the land over which he ruled, had by 
a single effort of his enormous will, raised it to the 
rank of a civilized nation, by introducing into it as far 
as he could, the culture of the West, and by calling to 
his help in his stupenduous work, not his compatriots, 
but men from outside—foreigners whom he estab- 
lished in the prominent positions which they were to 
hold for more than 200 years. 

Russia, such as it was thought to be; Russia, whose 
alliance European nations sought, whose power was 
feared, and whose influence in politics was enormous, 
was nothing but a myth—a colossal myth. It had 
forced its way on the world; it had produced great 
minds, great men, great artists, great writers; but 
these men, these minds, these artists, these writers, be- 
longed to a small privileged group, intellectually raised 
as high as any human being could be raised, thanks to 
the peculiar construction of the edifice of their coun- 
try. This group was not the nation; it stood outside 
of the nation, it did not understand the nation, and 
the nation in its turn did not understand it. lt was a 
group divided from the masses by an abyss, which, if 
the country had been allowed to develop itself quietly 
and peacefully, would still have taken five hundred 
years more to fill up. 

Russia—this is the point which ought never to be 
forgotten—is not a European, but an Asiatic nation— 
with Asiatic conceptions of what is right and wrong; 
Asiatic morality, and Asiatic cunning combined with 
Asiatic cruelty. Russia had been kept on a level with 
the West, thanks to the western culture of its upper 
classes, and to the different and numerous foreign na- 
tionalities out of which the Russian empire was largely 
composed—nationalities far more advanced in culture 
than were the Russians, who gave to the latter the 
life which they needed and the energy which they re- 
quired to maintain their standing in the world. The 
practical dismemberment of the realm of Peter the 


Great as a consequence of the great war—one of j 
most regrettable consequences—has thrown Russ; 
back two centuries and re-transformed it into what 
had been at the origin of its history—an Asiatic natia 
ruled with Asiatic ideals, and Asiatic ruthlessness. — 

Unfortunately, that mightly monarch, Peter th 


Great, was never understood either by his contemps 


raries or by posterity; and but very few realized wh: 
had been his real aim, or the immensity of the conce} 
tions that had led him to forsake the ancient capit 
of the Muscoyvite Czars in favor of the new town t 
had raised and built amidst the swamps of the Balt 
sea. He was ridiculed, he was censured, for th 
whim, as it was called. He was accused of stupi 
ambition; whereas his motive had been deep politic 
insight, aided by the conviction that Russia must t 
brought nearer to the West before the West threw i 
self upon it to destroy it, as it had been near 
destroyed in the past by the Mongols. | 

Unfortunately, this premature creation of a ne 
Russia, which had been the life-dream of the gre: 
Peter, was ultimately to become the cause of its fal 
or rather of its return to its primitive savagery. Pete 
had not been able, in spite of his immense strength ¢ 
will, to civilize his people; he had only civilized a fe 
people, which is not quite the same thing; and it wi 
these who had maintained for 200 years this myth ¢ 
a Russian nation capable of taking a lead in Europea 
affairs. The culture of the Russian upper class wz 
something wonderful and amazing in its varied ii 
tensity; it was as deep as it was real, but it did nm 
extend itself to the bulk of the nation, which remaine 
as savage and as barbarous as it had been in the day 
of Ivan the Terrible. Unfortunately, Europe did m 
know this; Europe only saw the beauties of a literatui 
which had opened its eyes and drawn its attention upc 
social problems it had not noticed before; it only a/ 
mired the manifestations of an art almost painful ' 
its intensity of feeling and perfection. Europe hi 
built for itself a conception of a Russia filled wit 
Tolstoys and Dostoievskys, Rubinsteins and Tcha 
kowskys, Krapotkines and Plekhanoffs. It had ni 
realized that these men were but exceptions amor 
160,000,000 human creatures, whose mental ar! 
physical faculties were not much superior to those 
the lower animals.—Europe imagined that it ought 
follow this Russia which did not exist, but in who 
existence it firmly believed. 4 

It was this wrong attitude and false point of - 
which made the world so receptive to the fatal deve 
opment of Bolshevism, and prevented it from noticit} 
at once the evil it represented. 

At the present moment, Russia constitutes the mo: 
terrible and deadly danger that has ever menaced a 
lization and culture since the time when the Barb 
rians, coming down from the North, swept upon tl 
Roman empire and destroyed it. She is our modet 
Barbarian, driven out of Europe by the war, deprivé 
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f those elements that could have kept her on her 
ormer level, once more turning her face towards this 
yysterious Asia from whence she came originally, ask- 
1g it to accept her once more for its own, together 
ith all that she is bringing along with her in the way 
{ wrong conceptions and instincts for plunder and 
vurder. The yellow blood which still runs in her veins 
vom the days of the Mongol conquest, has asserted 
self once more after long centuries of slumber. It 
vin this generally overlooked fact that the great prob- 
m of the future lies—not only for Russia, but also 
or Europe—and indeed, for the whole world. If, 
hich God forbid, a day ever comes when Russia, 
lied with other people of yellow blood and origin, 
arts a crusade, the ostensible object of which will be 
te spreading of Bolshevik doctrines and principles, 
ten indeed the world will stand very close to the 
“ink of destruction—and perhaps will perish entirely; 
not materially, at least intellectually, because the 
jumph of such principles and doctrines can only 
ing chaos—a chaos such as today exists in Russia, 
here the fear of God no longer reigns, and where 
uildren are being brought up, not only in ignorance 
{, but in contempt of the existence of the Divinity. 

| After all is said, it is impossible either for nations 
\} individuals to go on living without some kind of 
ith, some sort of belief. Once faith and belief have 
\sappeared, what remains to distinguish human be- 
gs from animals, except the fact that an animal is 
tver as thoroughly cruel as a man can be, because it 
ardly ever kills for the mere pleasure of killing, and 
, does not revel at the sight of suffering which it in- 
iets. We have heard a great deal about the cruelty 
the Bolsheviks, but when remembering it, one must 
ot altogether lose sight of the fact that this cruelty 
, due to the absence of civilization among the Russian 
tople, and that this people has not been trained and 
jared in the respect of human life. The Russian 


HERE are fragments of papyri that were em- 
| tombed with kings, now treasured by museums, 
on which the early Egyptians had written tales 
I: kings and queens, or had chronicled royal geneal- 
ies—scrolls written in black letters, outlined in 
‘rmillion with profile miniatures of men and women 
*corating the text. 
| There are in the Vatican library two different 
plumes of Virgil, both containing miniatures of 
yures from mythology, examples of early Greek art. 
he more ancient of the two is described by Sir M. D. 
Tyatt as a specimen of ancient illuminated art, in 
ich the high-lights in the painting are finished with 
tuches of gold which brings the work within the range 


peasant was never taught, but was left in the darkest 
ignorance, with no noble feeling developed in his heart 
—not even that of religion, because the one he prac- 
tised was only superstition. Neither the peasant, nor 
those who composed what was called the “Russian in- 
telligentsia,’”” ever understood the part played in the 
development of the world by that higher Divinity, be- 
fore whom every civilized man bends the knee at some 
time in his life. 

Bolshevism arose out of the general feeling of nega- 
tion that has been the real cause of the ruin of Rus- 
sia, and the spreading of which as a rule of life, has 
reached the rest of Europe through her, and threatens 
it with the same destruction that has overwhelmed her. 
Unless an energetic effort is made to crush it by ap- 
pealing to the noble sentiments of mankind which Bol- 
shevism ignores, this feeling, one of the most danger- 
ous gifts made to humanity by the powers of darkness, 
will succeed in poisoning the minds and hearts of fu- 
ture generations. It has already contaminated to a 
dangerous point those of the present one. 

No, Bolshevism is not a Russian madness—it is a 
universal one—because everywhere bad instincts exist, 
and it is to those bad instincts that it appeals. The 
fact that Russians have been the first victims of it 
does not mean that other nations also will not suc- 
cumb under the blows it is dealing indiscriminately, or 
that they have not already succumbed to them, at least 
partially. 

Bolshevism—we must face this fact—is an awful 
disease for which but one cure exists—and that 
is a common effort made by all nations on earth to 
expurge this horror from their midst. The earlier it 
is attempted, the better. If ever the day dawns when 
Bolshevik Russia will have become one with Bolshevik 
Asia, as those in whose hands her destinies now lie 
are trying to bring about, then indeed that day will 

e ‘“‘the earth tremble and the skies fall down.” 


ILLUMINATIONS AND MINIATURES 


By CECILIA YOUNG 


of illumination defined in the mediaeval outline of 
the twelfth century, as “‘lighting up the page of a 
book with bright colors and burnished gold.” 

John W. Bradley, who has done considerable re- 
search among the museums and libraries of Europe, 
declares that the art of illumination is an art older 
than its name, and he instances an Egyptian papyrus, 
containing paintings of funeral ceremonies with the 
high-lights penciled in gold, as something very like 
illumination (manuscript in the Louvre). The work 
of Lala of Cyzicius, a woman artist, who, in the days 
of Augustus Caesar, painted miniatures for the great 
biographer Varro, Mr. Bradley contends were not illu- 
minations, for “while miniatures may be executed with- 
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out the use of gold or silver, illuminations may not.”’ 
But there is the whole field of Celtic work—one entire 
branch, at least, which is illumination relying on beauty 
of color and design, without the use of gold—and 
this is pure illumination. 

The Latin “minium”’ is the origin of the application 
of miniature; minium, or red paint, being applied 
by a person called miniator by the Romans. The 
miniator had nothing to do with the portraits or pic- 
tures, it seems, as he marked the initial letters or he 
painted in the titles, or outlined words to be accented 
in the text with his mixture of two pigments—sul- 
phide of mercury—vermillion, and lead oxide—red 
lead. 

There is a pointed allusion in Ovid to this color— 
‘Go, little book, nor do I forbid—go without me into 
that city where, alas! I may enter never more . 

Nor shall whortleberries adorn thee with their crimson 
juice—that color is not suitable for lamentations. Nor 
shall thy title be marked with minium—.” 

However, it is in the Catacombs of Rome that the 
source of the art of illumination is to be discovered. 
For here began the great symbolism of Christian art 
—the foundation to which it still adheres. 

The symbols of the shepherd, the fish, the loaves, 
the dove, the crude drawings, showing Baptism being 
administered, served as the outward sign of the sacra- 
ment, methods of administering the sacraments, in- 
struction in dogma and in pious admonitions—as in 
the case of the orantes, or praying figures, marking the 
tombs and counselling prayers for the dead. These 
decorations, copied accurately from the walls and 
tombs of the Catacombs were the motifs and inspira- 
tions for the art of illumination. 

As in the old law the Scriptures had been read in 
the service of the synagogue, it followed that during 
the Christian assemblies the Gospels were read, and 
as a rule the passages set apart for the greater festivals 
of the year were illuminated: for in the epistle of 
Timothy mention is made of vellum, and ancient 
writers refer to the colors of ornamentation. The 
primitive Christians used a Greek word to signify the 
newly baptized who were called ‘‘the illuminated;” 
and the word may be said to bear a twofold significance 
when it is defined in the twelfth century as the art of 
lighting up a page. 

Saint Jerome advises the use of vellum “‘in case 
papyrus should fail,” and the first use of the uncial 
hand in Scripture is mentioned in his preface to the 
Book of Job—‘‘the titles in pure uncials.” The 
decoration of the initial letter determines the school 
and the period of all illuminated art. 

It is assumed that the art of illumination began in 
Ireland soon after the introduction of Christianity by 
Saint Patrick, who brought trained monks, equip- 
ped “to write and embellish the Gospels.” From the 
time of Saint Gall, who came to the continent with 
twelve other Irish monks in the early seventh century, 


the Irish school influenced all western Europe and yw: 
the source of the Carolingian art. It was not unt 
after Alcuin had come to the court of Charlemagr 
that a departure from the Celtic tendency was notic 
able. The Irish schools and monasteries had sprun 
up all over Europe, Columbanus founded Bobbio ; 
northern Italy; Cataldus, a monastery and scriptorim 
in the south of Italy; Fiachra and Fridolin had found: 
tions in France; Coloman and Kilian in Germany an 
Bavaria. a 

Older than any of these schools was that of th 
monastery of Durrow. Here had been treasured 
rare manuscript which a young Irish prince of di 
tinguished ancestry had long pored over. His nam 
was Columba of the clan O’Donnell; he embrace 
monastic life as Moville and later was ordained prie: 
by Bishop Etchen of Clonfad. From Donegal, Sait 
Columba and twelve companions left Ireland sailin 
north to Iona. 

The Book of Kells, that unique glory of penmar 
ship, was written in his monastery on Jona, and it ; 
the choicest relic of Irish art that has been preservec 
Giraldus Cambresis, in the last quarter of the twelft 
century, evidently saw it at Kildare—and it receive 
its name from the Cathedral of Kells, in Meath, wher 
it was treasured for a very long period of time, unt 
1541. In the seventeenth century, Archbishop Usshe 
presented it to Trinity College, and it is still cor 
sidered, says Bradley—‘‘The most amazing specime 
of penmanship ever seen—at once the most ancien’ 
the most perfect and the most precious example c 
Celtic art in existence.” a 

The text is written in black, red, purple and yello: 
inks. No gold is used in the Book of Kells, whic 
would seem an argument against those who conten 
that Celtic art had been influenced by the Byzantin 
school of illumination—later on gold is found in th 
Book of Landisfarne of the late seventh or ear] 
eighth century. a 

So geometrically perfect is the Book of Kells in i 
drawings, weavings and traceries that not a sing 
irregular line or false mark has been found by thos 
permitted to study the work under a microscope. N 
pattern or combination—and there are thousands- 
has been repeated. The colors are as glowing an 
fresh today as though they had been freshly applie: 
Foliage, fish, and animals make up the characterist 
zoomorphic design. In Ireland of late years an effo: 
has been made to preserve the Celtic tradition in ill 
mination, and in Chicago, during the last ten year 
the impulse for hand-illuminated work of the Celt 
school has been formulated in the building of an Iris 
church with Irish windows and frescoes. 

The architect’s and the illuminator’s art reflect an 
react on each other—in stained-glass windows of th 
Sainte Chapelle are seen again the radiant medalliot 
of the Book of Hours of Louis IX; the frame bord¢ 
of pilaster and arch and gargoyle are found in th 
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Psalteries, which were being illuminated while the 
rathedral of Notre Dame was being built . . . and 
the writing is in Gothic text. 

A different school of illumination followed in the 
decorating of manuscripts with miniatures. Since the 
ifth century this kind of illuminating had flourished in 
sastern Europe, in the monasteries of Syria and Meso- 
ootamia. Beautiful illuminations from the sixth cen- 
tury are still in existence in the works of Rossano and 
Sinope, survivals of the glorious Byzantine splendor 
‘ntroduced by Constantine. 

_ In the Vatican library, a long roll of parchment 
eleven yards in length, contains the history of Josue, 


| T the break of day John Greggins turned out of 
his bed and went into the apartment that was 
hia kitchen and living-room. The ballad-singer to 
whom John had given a night’s shelter was also out of 
dis sleep. Sitting on the sack of chaff that had been 
his bed, he was raking away the ashes that covered 
the seed of the peat fire. 

“Put down a few turf,’ said John, “and we'll have 
an early breakfast.” 

_ The singer put peat round the kindlings and blew 
a alight, while John poured water into the kettle, 
and hung it over the peat-sods. 

_ “What sort of a night did you put in by this hearth- 
stone ?” asked John. 

{ “Middling good,” said the ballad-singer. Then he 
| 


dded thoughtfully—‘“‘You’ve a lone cricket here that 
‘d like to marry to a cricket that’s in a house I know 
in the County Clare.” 

The singer was a low-sized fellow, round of limb 
and round of body. He was bare-footed and wisps of 
hair fell across his eyes that were restless, cunning 


and humorous. 
' Now Maurya, John’s sister heard the stir and she 


‘came down to the living-room as the kettle was on the 
‘boil. A breakfast of bread and butter, tea and eggs 
was made ready for the people of the house and the 
guest of the night, and the ballad-singer ate without 
speaking, for outside his ballads he had only occasional 
words in Irish or English. When the meal was finished 
the put a ragged cap across his wisps of hair and went 
‘to the door. 
“T must be shortening my road now, ma’am,” said 
he, touching his cap to Maurya, “and I’m thankful for 
what you bestowed on me.” 
“Easy now,” said John, ‘“‘sure I'll be some of the 
way with you.” 

He put on his hat, took his stick in his hand, and 
went out with the ballad-singer. That was John Greg- 
gins’s way; when the beggar, the ballad-singer, or the 
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the parchment almost wholly covered with miniatures. 
The roll is typical of many of the liturgical manu- 
scripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. There is an- 
other archaic roll called Exultet, from the first word 
in the hymn for the blessing of the Pascal candle: it 
is covered with painted pictures. 

An illumination to be true must be hand-lettered, 
and it must be authentic as to period in every point. 
England and Florence and Venice are imitating, after 
a fashion, in printing, many of the beautiful designs 
and decorations of illuminated works, but the imita- 
tion lacks the fluidity, the softness of touch and the 
exquisite delicacy of original handwork. 


: JOHN GREGGINS—A DAY IN HIS LIFE 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


wandering musician left his house John would rise up 
and accompany them for miles on the road. 

He lived in a place where the very crows were lonely. 
Perhaps you have no idea of the land where the stones 
have taken the place of trees and hedges, where the 
shadow of a bare mountain is always on an empty 
lake, and where the whole uneven country is under the 
muffled Connemara sky. John Greggins had no root 
in this place. The fertile years of his life were passed 
in the British army, and it was only since his retire- 
ment that he took up his abode with his sister. By a 
miracle of administration the state maintained its re- 
lations with him, and once in three months the post 
came to his house with an installment of his pension. 

He came down the mountain path with a good 
stride; his fine impetuous head held high. The ballad- 
singer, his eyes fixed on the stretch of the road, kept 
beside him with a gait that recalled the trot of a dog. 

“Lift up the music,” said John. 

The singer raised his head and began The County 
Mayo. The song was in Irish, and this is by way of 
being its equivalent— 


Now coming on Spring the days will be growing— 

And after Saint Bride’s day my sail I will throw; 

Since the thought has come to me I fain would be going 
Till I stand in the middle of county Mayo! 

The first of my days will be spent in Claremorris, 

And in Balla down from it I’ll have drinking and sport; 
To Kiltimagh then I shall go on a visit, 

And there, I can tell you, a month will be short. 


John Greggins was waving a stick to the music when 
the pair came to the road. The ballad-singer went on 
with Raftery’s renowned song— 


I solemnly swear that the heart in me rises, 

As the wind rises up and the mists break below; 
When I think upon Carra and Gallen down from it, 
The Bush of the Mile and the Plains of Mayo. 
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‘Have you any more of that song?” asked John. 

“T have,”’ said the singer. 

“Well, wasn’t I lucky to come across you! I never 
heard, at home or abroad, any more than you’re after 
singing.” 

‘‘There’s a verse in it that has the name of every 
tree in Ireland, and there’s another verse that has the 
name of every bird in Ireland, and there’s another 
verse that has the name of every beast in Ireland.” 

‘Raise it, raise it,” said John. 

The singer went on— 


Killeadean’s my village, and every good ’s in it— 
There’s raspberries, blackberries, and all kinds of fruit, 
And if Raftery stood in the midst of his people 

Old age would go from him and he’d be in his youth! 


Then the song ended. A hare had precipitated itself 
across the road ahead. The ballad-singer stopped. 

“Im going no further along the road,” he said. 
“I’m going to see a smith this side of the country.” 

With that he crossed the ditch and went his roving 
way. Ihe little fellow had scruples about crossing the 
track of a hare. 

John Greggins stood in the middle of the road. The 
sunlight was no longer lost in the lake, and it was 
visibly steeping itself in the bog. In the spacious light 
wide-winged birds were making cleanly shapes. John 
Greggins went on, the wander-song lilting itself in 
his mind— 


I solemnly swear that the heart in me rises, 

As the wind rises up and the mists break below, 
When I think upon Carra and Gallen down from it, 
The Bush of the Mile and the Plains of Mayo. 


It was after Saint Bride’s day. Indeed it was 
towards the end of March. This very day he could 
draw his pension if he presented himself at Crossgar 
post office. And Crossgar was only fifteen miles ahead. 
John Greggins set off on his journey. 

He went into many a house to redden his pipe and 
to talk with the people. His soul gave greeting to the 
big roan horses that were pulling the carts on the 
mountain road. At last he came to Molloy’s, a notable 
house of refreshment, within an ass’s gallop of the 
town of Crossgar. 

John Greggins went in, placed himself beside the 
hostess and took his bread and butter and his glass. 
At the cross-counter there was an isolated individual 
who was making himself a feast of a tumbler of 
porter. 

“It will be a good season for lambs,” John Greggins 
announced. 

The individual at the cross-counter peered round. 
He was a beggar, but he had an eleemosynary look 
never affected by the poor men of that part. He was 
blind by a dramatic convention. 

“It won’t be a good season for lambs,” he said with 
a lift in his cringing voice. “It won’t be a good season 


for lambs. The frost will come and the young lambs 
will die in the field.” 

John Greggins felt called upon to justify his opti- 
mism. 

‘T’m not depending upon lambs,” he said. “I . 
go into the town of Crossgar and draw my little pear 
sion.’ 

‘‘And what have you the little pension from, may I 
ask ?”’ said the beggar. 

‘IT have my pension from the. government,” sa 
John. 

The beggar turned back to the counter and sipped 
the dregs of his glass. Meagre was the bag that hung 
across his back—a bag that could never stand upright 
—it was a true index to the spirit of the man. He 
spoke to Mrs. Molloy— 

ee poor man won’t hear the unlucky word from 

” he said. 

GING why should there be an unlucky word for the 
decent man?” Mrs. Molloy asked. 

“Stocks are down, ma’am,”’ said the beggar. “Sane 
you saw that yourself in the paper. The government 
are at great expense over a war, and it’s doubtful if 
they'll keep up the pensions to men that left the 
army.” He shuffled to the door but turned back to 
John. “I’m greatly afeard, my good man, that your 
pension days are over,” he said. “Stocks are down.” 

He went out, and for John Greggins it was as if he 
had drawn a damp cloth across the sun and had shaken 
the drizzling rain out of his meagre bag. 

“Who is that poor man?” asked John. 

‘““He’s a poor man, but he’s a very knowledgeable 
man,” said the widow. ‘There’s some truth in what 
he said. I saw it in the paper today that stocks were 
down.” 

“IT think [ll make haste to get to the letter of 
There’s no harm in getting ahead of bad news,” said 
John. | 
He covered the distance between Molloy’s and the 
town in a hurried march. The place was emptied— 
evacuated, it seemed to John’s mind. He called to a 
boy who was minding an ass and cart and asked to be 
directed to the letter-office. i 

“Is it the letter-office that you want?” the boy asked 
in return. 

“Aye, the letter-office ; I wasn’t in this town fora 
term of years.” 

“It’s the last house on the west side of the street, " 
said the boy. | 

John Greggins crossed over to the left side and 
headed down the street. He turned to the last house, 
and was confronted by a man who had his elbams 
across the top of the half door. He presented a bald 
and massive head and had the appearance of a ho ; 
back. | 

“Is this the letter-office?”’ John asked. a0 

“The Academy of Correspondence and the Dept 
of Polite Letter-Writing.” 
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“And has it anything to do with the payment of 
ensions ?”” 

“The Academy does not fulfil the functions of a 
ost-office,”’ said the hunchback. He opened the door 
nd came out to John. ‘““The government post-office 
;in the street abrouting this,” he said indicating the 
lace. ‘‘Remember, too, the Academy of Correspond- 
nce; I am its chief—Dermott MacGillanaeve, and my 
aligraphic skill is at your disposal.” 

“T am beholden to you,” said John, and without an- 
ther word, gesture or turning, he made for the post 
fice. 

The scrutiny of his warrant gave John a few min- 
tes anxiety. However, the money was tendered him, 
nd the warrant was stamped and handed back. 

“Now, ma’am,”’ said John, “I want to ask you a 
westion. Will I be able to draw another draft of this 
ension at the end of the next quarter?” | 

“Certainly,” said the post-mistress, “or it will be 
lelivered at your address.” 

“IT heard the government was in some hobble about 
noney, and I thought, maybe, they couldn’t spare this. 
*m obliged to them.”’ 

He stood still in the shop meditating how he might 
xpress his gratitude to the government. Then into 
lis quickened mind came the thought of the Depot of 
olite Letter-Writing. He went across the street and 
ound the scribe before his door. 

‘I want you to indite a letter for me,” said John. 

Dermott MacGillanaeve motioned him into his 
tudy. 

“This will be a particular letter. I want you to 
yrite to the government headquarters.” 

“T’ll be glad of an outline of your case,”’ said Der- 
nott MacGillanaeve. 

“Well, it’s like this,” said John. 

Thereupon he set forth his relation to the state, and 
Jaborated his sense of obligation. To Dermott Mac- 
Jillanaeve this was material for artistic composition. 
de sat before the table, grave lines upon his deep 
row, and after great labor and long suspense he pro- 
luced the following— 


Most Honorable Sirs—An Epistle from the humble Hand 
1 one who desires to express his obligation to your Magna- 
uimity. The years of my service are amply compensated by 
he Recompense which your Bounty has bestowed and your 
renevolence, together with the paucity of my Vocabulary render 
in adequate expression of my gratitude impossible. To proceed 
without Prolixity. I return due thanks for this and former 
favors, and with the deepest Veneration and submission, I sub- 
cribe myself—Yours to command, 

John Greggins. 


This was the composition which the scribe read to 
lim. “It’s powerful,” said the client. 

“My honorarium is one shilling and six pence,” said 
Dermott MacGillanaeve. 

“And more would not be begrudged you,” said John 
Greggins, with firmness. “Fit an envelope for it now 


and address it to the Paymaster of the Imperial 
Army.” 

Dermott MacGillanaeve took up his pen and 
achieved an elaborately decorated superscription. He 
received the honorarium and conducted John out of 
the Academy of Correspondence. Like one in whom 
the inner flame has been lit, John Greggins trod the 
street. 

It was as though an order had been presented to 
his soul conferring on it the pride of articulation. 
Into the blaze of the sunset he walked, and he stood 
on the bridge that knit the town to the width of the 
world. The mountains were illuminated, the river was 
richly flowing, and the bridge gave a beholder the 
pride of human handiwork. 

There were idlers on the bridge; some grouped on 
the parapet and some playing pitch and toss in the 
middle. They seemed companions fit for John’s exalt- 
ed mood. Full of enthusiasm, he turned to them and 
said— 

“T gaze upon this flowing stream and I acknowledge 
that never before or since have I beheld a scene of 
such surpassing magnificence.” 

The men who had been absorbed in the game 
straightened themselves up and regarded John Greg- 
gins. 

“Behold the bridge,” he proceeded, “think of them 
that raised it in the old ancient days in majesty and 
glory to be a pattern and a credit forever to pos- 
terity. 

Then said one of the idlers—‘‘This is a fellow out 
of Munster who thinks we are still studying our ‘Read- 
ing-Made-Easy.’ ” 

Then another said with palpable irony—‘‘Wouldn’t 
you stand all night with your bare feet in the snow to 
listen to him?” 

The tossed coin fell at John’s feet; a gamester came 
forward to pick it up, and he said as he stooped—“It’s 
easy knowing that before this the fellow never saw 
anything but the inside walls of a workhouse.” 

His head was within tempting distance, and John 
gave it a knock with the short end of his stick. The 
mélée that followed was conspicuous to the police. To 
relieve the tedium of the evening they sallied forth, 
and the one who was not aware of the way of escape 
fell into their hands. 

“We'll put this down as a case of incitement,” said 
the sergeant. 

“You may do that” said the junior constable, “for I 
saw him addressing the crowd and making very fierce 
gestures.” 

Then and there they decided to give John the cell 
for the night. 

In the forenoon of the next day John Greggins took 
the way homeward. Silence was upon him like unto the 
silence beyond the trees and hedges, and the land of 
stones and shadows, where the very crows are lone- 
some. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


WOODROW WILSON’S TRIBUTE 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


O the Editor:—In a recent number of The Common- 

weal, Mr. Denis A. McCarthy very justly took exception 
to some paragraphs inserted into the Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, by its editors. The particularly disparaging remarks 
of Mr. Wilson about the Catholic Church were written when 
the President was only twenty-four years old and a student 
in the University of Virginia. The occasion was when reading 
a paper on the question, “Is the Roman Catholic Element in 
the United States a Menace to American Institutions?” 

Mr. McCarthy stated that he remembered Mr. Wilson 
made contrary statements later in life. I thought for the sake 
of those who might read the disparaging ones and might not 
have seen the others, I would give the passage in full where 
Mr. Wilson paid a splendid tribute to the Catholic Church 
later in his life, when he was campaigning the country for the 
presidential election of 1912. It is as follows:— 

“There is one illustration of the value of the constant re- 
newal of society from the bottom that has always interested 
me profoundly. The only reason why government did not 
suffer dry rot in the middle-ages under the aristocratic system 
which then prevailed was that so many of the men who were 
efficient instruments of government were drawn from the 
Church—from that great religious body which was the only 
church, that body which we now distinguish from other re- 
ligious bodies as the Catholic Church. ‘The Catholic Church 
was then, as it is now, a great democracy. “There was no 
peasant so humble that he might not become a priest, and no 
priest so obscure that he might not become Pope of Christen- 
dom; and every chancellery in Europe, every court in Europe, 
was ruled by these learned, trained and accomplished men— 
the priesthood of that great and dominant body. What kept 
government alive in the middle-ages was this constant rise 
of the sap from the bottom, from the rank and file of the great 
body of the people through the open channels of the priesthood. 
That, it seems to me, is one of the most interesting and con- 
vincing illustrations that could possibly be adduced of the thing 
that I am talking about.” —(The New Freedom, by Woodrow 
Wilson, Doubleday, Page and Company.) 

So you see when Mr. Woodrow Wilson got a little more 
sense and intelligence he was no mean mediaevalist. Certainly 
Wilson did ‘not think in 1912, as he did when twenty-four 
years old, that the Catholic element in the United States was 
a menace to American institutions, that Church which he said 
was “‘in the middle-ages and now a great democracy.” 


J. C. HarrincTon. 


THE STAGE AND SEX 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—As one of many members of the Brooklyn 

Institute who may be said to have sat under Dr. Tucker 
and profited greatly by his lectures on current drama, I would 
respectfully question, or at least seek to qualify the assertion 
made in his last lecture, that ‘there are many worse things than 
the immorality of sex.” It is, as Dr. Tucker said, to be de- 
plored that there are plays which, while free from “the immor- 
ality of sex’’ exploit, what is shifty and dishonorable in the social 
and business relations of life. I recall one such play which 


made a palpable bid for the support of religiously-inclined people 
and yet in which the most attractive character was that of a 
generously minded but notorious gambler, whose final and much 
applauded exit was made with the announcement that he was 

off to San Francisco to establish there two gambling hells. 
For all this I deprecate that intolerant, not to say arrogant, 
intellectualism which would bar out as mere “hokum” and 
“bunk” a whole series of plays which, indeed, may set before us 
what is ideal rather than what is actual, but which are essen- 
tially sound and true in so far as they inspire us to believe that 
there are ideals which can be made actual in this human life of 
ours. As to “immorality of sex,” is it not a sound instinct which 
puts up as a storm signal that species of immorality as the most 
dangerous of all influences in literature and the drama? ‘The 
verdict upon a play which purports to deal with sex from “a 
sincere standpoint’’ will, of course, depend upon the viewpoint 
of the individual theatre-goer. “There will be those who, if they 
concede the sincerity of a play, will still find it unwholesome 
and repugnant to their own sense of what is fitting for stage 
presentation. And I trust such people need not be reproached 
as being either prudish or puritanical. ae 
ALFRED YOUNG. — 


MEETING NON-CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—To some Catholics the controversy (for it 

is nothing else) initiated in the pages of the March Forum 
seems to be set up squarely and definitely on a false basis: that 
of the Catholic Church as a great and powerful administrative 
machine. 

This aspect of the Church was emphasized in March and to 
it was addressed the reply in April, as to a menace to American 
institutions. The writer submits that: ) 

It is the duty of laymen who have the necessary knowledge 
and ability, to refute misstatements and calumnies arising out 
of honest ignorance or out of prejudice and malice. | 

It is also the duty of qualified laymen to explain by plain 
statement of fact the teaching and belief of the body of the 
Church when that is necessary. | 

It is not the duty of laymen to provoke controversy particu- 
larly when it is plain in advance that no light but rather heat 
will be engendered. 

The writer believes that the administrative machinery of the 
Church is precisely the one thing that Protestants cannot 
swallow. If they could, they would be Catholics. | 

It is only when they understand the machinery of the Church, 
and place it in its proper relation to the essential facts, that 
they can enter our communion as converts with their minds at 
rest. 

The writer believes that it is highly laudable and necessary to 
endeavor to meet non-Catholic thought on whatever common 
ground may be possible in religious matters. It is essential in so 
doing to stand firmly upon principle. 

The writer looks upon the columns of The Commonweal as 
a Catholic forum—as an eminently fitting place for Catholic 
laymen to express their views, and in which to elicit prompt and 
clear correction if those views are unsound. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. — 
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The Winning Side 


He also was a liegeman of the Lord, 
Not in that great arena roofed with stars 
Where brute endurance is its own reward 
And glory is a catalogue of scars, 
But on a secret battlefield apart 
Armied by powers invisible who lay 
No calculable steel against the heart, 
Yet march forever, and forever slay. 


If dead men walk, he well may join the host 
Unchallenged by Achilles, being no 
Less vulnerable than the elder ghost 
Who had to reckon with a craftier foe. 
Call him a liegeman of the Lord, who died 


Too soon, perhaps, but on the winning side. 


LEsLizE NELSON JENNINGS. 


Why Should I Weep? 


Why should I weep, remembering that late spring, 


We gathered cherry blossoms by the gate? 
For though love came and went, a little thing, 
One rounded day was ours to contemplate, 
And will be, always, though we walk apart, 
Whistling our brave and two quite separate tunes 
Against the hurt of April’s antique art, 
And the persistent peril of old Junes. 


And yet the smell of cherrybloom today 

Stops my quick laugh and strips me of my joy— 
For how can even fickle lips be gay, 

Besieged by memories of a brown-haired boy? 
And why should time that blots out everything 
Of consequence, preserve a byegone spring? 


VirGINIA Moore. 


Sculptor, If You Have Marble 


Sculptor, if you have marble 

Sheer as lily flesh yet bright 

As a gleam of chrysolite, 

If your marble has the glow, 

The pale radiance of moon snow— 
Sculptor, if you have such marble 


Builder, if you have metal, 
Pollen gold or wind-blue steel 
That can twist a fragile wheel, 
Lift as lightly as a sigh, 

Swift as an exultant cry— 
Builder, if you have such metal 


Sculptor, builder, can you twirl 
Shadows colored as the sun 

On a veil the dusk has spun? 

Can you forge a dancer’s wings? 

Eyes as deep as viol strings— 
Rhythm such as April starlings whirl! 


Power DALTON. 


— 


Evolution 


The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now .. . waiting for the adoption. 


Audacious hope amid the pristine slime 

Cried to the dense inane, and life arose 
Where no life was. Unwitting of the throes 
Prepared, the weak adventurer of the prime, 
Mysteriously impelled, began his climb 

Up from his birthplace in the ocean’s ooze, 

To stagger step by step o’er mounting throes, 
And so perfect the processes of time. 


What vague disquiet pricked that tiny brain! 
What visions fired its blindness in the dark! 
What yearning premonitions through it ran! 
What groaning growth! What groping in its pain, 
Till God, to Whom it struggled, blew the spark 
Ablaze, and in His image fashioned man! 


We are now the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 


what we shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is. 


Now are become articulate in him 

Dumb beastial longings and the laboring sea, 
Convulsive earthquakes and the melody 

Of tremulous birdsong. He reveals their dim 
Passion and is its voice. ‘Towards the rim 

Of faint horizons he sails tempestuously, 
Where breaks the Unutterable Mystery— 
The snail flies flaming to the seraphim! 


Laughter is his at last, and spiritual love. 
He contemplates, worships; and his tears 
Gush from his happiness at starry night. 

His proud ambitions never cease to rove 

In search of peace. He trembles as he nears 


The kiss of God, the beatific light. 


‘THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Birches at Night 


These trees, ecstatic in the day, 
Are now thin, brittle prison bars, 
That rise, blue-drawn and hard, to stay 
Our plunder of the stars. 


These fragile branches sang in breeze, 
Held conversation with the rain; 

But now they load the anxious trees 
With burdens dark like pain. 


These leaves once shimmered in the light 
Or drooped with diamonds, thick and wet; 
But even they are hushed with fright 
And fear the dark’s low threat. 


Even this little wondering wood 
Too suddenly has grown aware 
Of evil. Sternness is a hood 
That hides its young despair. 


Morton ZABEL. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Servant in the House 
he hE it is curiously difficult to say whether play 


or players should bear the brunt of criticism for an in- 
adequate afternoon in the theatre. So many elements, in- 
cluding direction, enter into a finished performance that it 
seems to smack of hasty judgment to pronounce the play good 
and the acting bad, particularly in the revival of such a play 
as The Servant in the House, which once achieved vonsiderable 
popularity (seventeen years ago, to be exact) and which must 
now cross swords with a greatly altered public interest. Yet 
the prevailing opinion of New York’s leading critics allows a 
generous measure of life and vitality to Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s allegory, and vents its dissatisfaction on the cast and 
the direction. On the whole, I am inclined to disagree with 
this estimate. 

One can hardly expect every production of the Actors’ 
Theatre to achieve the rare brilliance and fire of The Wild 
Duck or of Candida. Both were masterpieces, in which the 
unfettered hands of Dudley Digges shaped all the human 
material to a splendidly unified result. Mr. Digges is the 
kind of director who needs to be given full authority to obtain 
the most pleasing results. Not that he does not welcome ad- 
vice and collaboration. The story runs that Miss Eames’s 
name was not on the program of The Wild Duck by courtesy 
alone as co-director, and that her clear judgment and keen 
power of analysis played a large part in rounding it out. 
Collaboration of that sort Mr. Digges seems to absorb with 
gusto. But the complete control of the author himself, to 
the exclusion even of Mr. Digges’s name on the program, is 
a different matter. It blurs the usual sharpness of a typical 
Digges production and leaves it rather muddled and soft. 
The play as now presented drags in many spots, moves too 
swiftly in others and occasionally comes almost to a halt. I 
am inclined to think, therefore, that more blame attaches to 
the direction than to the players themselves for a regrettable 
lack of distinction. 

Then, too, there is the play itself. It is, as many constant 
theatre-goers will remember, one of those plays cast in the 
same mould with The Passing of the Third Floor Back— 
more of an allegory than a play, if you will, in which the 
usual clash of personalities is modified by the presence in the 
house of a mysterious stranger typifying more or less distinctly 
the spirit of Christ. In this case, the scene is in an English 
parsonage dominated, up to the opening of the action, by the 
ambitions and the worldly mind of the vicar’s wife. Hers 
are not personal ambitions—at least not directly personal—but 
vent themselves in a blind devotion to her husband and his 
advancement. Instead of bring forth his spiritual qualities, 
she has carefully cultivated his worldly side, his scholarship, 
his eloquence, his personal power over men. She has estranged 
him from his brother, a humble working man, as part of her 
scheme, and to fill their lives the better on the human side, she 
has adopted this same brother’s little daughter, Mary. 

The details of the plot are unimportant. ‘The main theme 
turns on the coming of Manson into this atmosphere. Manson 
appears as an oriental butler. Various persons in the house- 
hold, according to their degree of childlike simplicity, slowly 
discover his mystical power, Mary the daughter, first, then the 


disowned brother, then the vicar and last of all the vicar’s wi 
As the action progresses, Manson becomes less and less a vag 
symbol and more and more a real portrayal of Christ, un 
at last he becomes unquestioned master of the house. 

Now a theme of this sort demands inspired handling 
escape from the snare of thin sentimentalism. And M 
Kennedy’s handling is certainly not inspired. At times 
achieves a certain dignity and poetry, but for the most part 
is forced and overconscious. It lacks the terrific sincerity ¢ 
manded to lend reality and a sense of truth. One feels t 
effort to carry out a special thesis or belief of the author. 7 
cite an instance, there is the utterly incongruous line in whi 
Manson claims to have a sense of humor. I have no dou 
that Mr. Kennedy thinks this an admirable touch. But the 
is nothing in the context to bear it out. Manson is, ve 
properly, a character of great understanding, but he shows 
sign whatever of humor in the modern acceptance of fl 
word. He is rather a character of burning sincerity, to wh« 
nothing is indifferent. ‘The author’s conscious effort here 
belies his unconscious inspiration or purpose, to the detrime 
of the play’s integrity. | 

Then Mr. Kennedy is also suffering most obviously from 
rather confused notion of religion itself, in so far as praj 
is the core of religious life. He puts into the mouth of Mans 
some utterly absurd lines about “wishing”—as if the egotis 
desires of the heart were in any way comparable to the petitic 
of prayer with their implied or explicit submission to 1 
Divine Will. ‘Everything comes true,” he says, “if you w. 
hard enough.” ‘This is the kind of sugared gruel that wo 
soon turn all religious aspiration into a sort of Peter P 
allegory. It has in it none of the stern beauty of sacrifice r 
any of the burning will to submit to a higher Will throu 
love. One might wish for many frivolous things; one wot 
hardly dare to pray for them, and surely not without. tl 
superb climax to all prayer—‘“Thy Will be done.” 

These points are worth insisting on, not because of th 
theological value (for we are discussing the play as gc 
drama and not as sound theology) but because of their I: 
of correspondence to everyday human experience. It is t 
unreality which deprives the play of dramatic force. ‘Th 
points are ones which Mr. Kennedy makes central in 
dramatic theme, and the result is much as if one were to ' 
to erect a castle out of plaster of Paris. What appeal the p 
has to human interest is in spite of, and not because of, t 
central doctrine of the “wish.” There is a great deal 
good and biting satire of the worldly clergy, of the worl 
motives behind men’s lives, and of the un-Christianity of mz 
professed Christians. It is a play that boldly calls the mod 
Pharisees hypocrites and blind men. Seventeen years ago, 
fore men’s minds had been purged by world conflict, suct 
theme was bolder still, and to many a self-revelation. “Toc 
it is almost a commonplace of men’s consciousness. With t 
prop removed, the positive theme of what constitutes a spirit 
life is all that remains. And here we find only the wate: 
concept of “the wish.” 

This leaves the acting. Undoubtedly this play demands 
most exceptional balance of cast in order to hold its grip 
reality and human interest. In this instance, both the vi 
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1 his wife were miscast. Both were theatrical to a point 
ere their lines sounded thin and their supposed emotions 
‘ame unimportant. But the play came back to grips with a 
k every time little Helen Chandler, as Mary, was on stage. 
lis very young actress, whose Hedvig gives the entire key 
‘¢ to The Wild Duck, has a veritable genius for simplicity 
1 directness. She never has an unreal or theatrical moment, 
1 with this gift for sincerity she has a lovely and poignant 
ce. She is without doubt the find of the season. George 
ssell, in spite of a melodramatic make-up, gives an impres- 
3 performance as the drain man—the vicar’s despised brother. 
jro de Cordoba’s Manson is an odd mixture. His diction 
| delivery are at times too conscious and at others too gentle- 
nly. He does not seem to take hold of his part and lift it 

He is, at all times, too much within it. Yet his Manson 

moments of surpassing dignity and spiritual beauty, and 
re is no question of his thorough understanding of every 
2, One feels that with an inspiring director and a better 
emble in the cast, he could have made it a great part. His 
Ttcomings are those of excessive restraint, and by no means 
mediocrity. 


Congreve in the Empire Jones 

'T LAST the long-planned revival of Congreve at the 
Provincetown (Greenwich Village) Theatre has come— 
| now one can only ask an amazed “why?” The acting is 
diocre, the direction (pace, R. E. Jones) sloppy, and the 
y itself dull and pointless. Its much over-advertised “smut” 
imply coarse without being witty. The only funny thing 
he audience it attracts—a nondescript group trying to cover 
disappointment over a dreary evening by straining to catch 
double meaning of jokes 300 years old. The cloak and 
: trade was adequately represented. On the Fifth Avenue 
, returning, I heard it asking—“Vat vas it all about?” 
‘haps someone knows. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


_Candida—Splendid acting. 
| Cape Smoke—A well-acted melodrama of the African Veldt. . 
| Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her mother 
does the reverse. 
Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 
Is Zat So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 
Love for Love—Reviewed above. 
“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 
Old English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 
_Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 
Quarantine—An unwholesome comedy. 
_Silence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 
The Blue Peter—Only moderately interesting. 
The Fall Guy—A good human comedy of the slumming 


type. 
The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
| and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 
The Servant in the House—Reviewed above. 
The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
| chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 
The Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 
The Wild Duck—Ibsen’s self-revealing drama superbly 
% directed and acted. 
They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 
What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 
White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics: Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


BOOKS 


Industrial Society in England Towards the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, by Witt Bowden. New York: Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 

WO or three years ago Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, in his own 

homely and paradoxical fashion, compared modern society 
to a vast army on the march, a considerable proportion of which 
is beginning to feel that, at some point in its progress, a wrong 
turn was taken, while another section (which happens to con- 
trol commisariat and pay-chest) is convinced and is trying to 
convince the laggards, that salvation lies in a resolute continu- 
ance of the route. In writing Industrial Society towards the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, Mr. Witt Bowden of Pennsy]l- 
vania University, has wisely chosen to survey the industrial sys- 
tem at its inception, before it had come to be invested with its 
present character of inevitability and at a time when alternative 
solutions, which now appear utopian, were still within sight. 

The system, he succeeds pretty thoroughly in proving, did not 
arise in response to any general human need, nor did it wait to 
come into being until the metallurgical age had drawn the 
world together in bonds of steel. It was the reaction of a com- 
paratively small number of shrewd and inventive minds, alive 
to the commercial opportunities suddenly presented at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War by British naval supremacy and the 
growth of the British empire. Enlightened political economy 
was beyond the range of their narrow and intensely practical 
minds. The whole force of an imperial government, eager for 
trade and territory, was behind them, and within their reach 
was an unlimited reservoir of cheap labor which the gradual 
expropriation of the English peasant had been banking up ever 
since the Reformation. In what is really the core of his argu- 
ment, Mr. Bowden presents the choice that lay before the great 
manufacturers at the beginning of the industrial era so vividly 
that only a rather lengthy quotation can do it justice :— 

“It is apparent that by means of the intervention of mechan- 
ical power and improved technique, a given unit of human 
energy could either be made to produce the same amount of 
commodities and services in a fraction of the former time, thus 
releasing human energy for non-economic activities, or, the 
given unit of human energy could be kept in action long enough 
to produce, by the aid of technical improvements, a larger 
quantity of commodities and services.” And even though the 
baser alternative was chosen, even though “‘compulsory drafts 
came to be made upon the users of the new instruments of pro- 
duction in many cases even greater than upon the energies of 
the older workers it might naturally be assumed that a 
society which found itself possessed of such vastly increased 
productive power . would devise a system for the distri- 
bution of labor by which no individual, least of all the immature 
and dependent child, would find it necessary to exhaust his 
entire store of energy in economic productivity. But in this 
respect also the possibilities of improved methods of production 
were not utilized. Frail women, feeble men, dependent children 
of tender age, toiled machine-like, manipulating machines, more 
than all the day hours of each week, while others lived idly and 
luxuriously, and others lived meagerly by means of charity 
because of lack of opportunity for work. ay 

This is written, be it remembered, of the decade before 1790. 
We are ten years from the French Revolution, forty years from 
Stephenson’s “Rocket” and Fulton’s steamboat, and an era of 
white serfdom is already inaugurated, differing only in degree 
from the slave labor of the Antilles, where passing ships steered 
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their course from the glare of furnaces round which sweating 
Kroomen crushed cane and boiled sugar through the tropic 
night. Steam will speed the process and swell the ranks of the 
proletariat army. But what military men call its “cadres” are 
already well defined. 

At this crisis in his fate, when the great change is hardening 
which is to part England from the society of European nations 
as the one community industralized to its marrow—the land of 
landless men, everything and every one seems to have failed the 
man of the people. The government was against him. “It was 
Pitt himself aided largely by the philanthropist Wilberforce 
who, instead of removing existing restrictions as in the case of 
employers, set about the new forging of governmental fetters 
for the workers in the form of the Combination Acts of 1799 
and 1800.” The rural landlords, direct descendants of a class 
that had fattened on ruined convents and priories, were against 
him. They seem to have deliberately adopted an attitude that 
would drive him from the soil and into the fever-haunted slums 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Arthur Young, so pitiful for the 
wrongs of the French peasant, thought the wages of his English 
brother should be kept ‘‘as low as possible,” Sir John Sinclair, 
president of the Board of Agriculture, welcomed the enclosures 
that would drive him into towns where he would be more 
profitably employed than “idling away his time” in the country. 
In Herefordshire a system of piece-work is recommended, to 
make the peasant laborer toil “earlier, faster and later.” One 
pound of bacon is the weekly meat ration permitted by a Welsh 
clerical economist for a family of man, wife and five children. 
“The pot liquor makes a mess for the children.” In turf hovels 
of Sutherland “an iron pot, for boiling their food, constitutes 
their principal furniture.” Quite generally “to refuse to toil 
from dawn to dark for a subsistence partly in the form of 
charity was insubordination in the eyes of the landed potentates, 
and an intolerable menace to law and order.” 

Worst of all, his pastors and spiritual leaders not only are 
no help to him, but consecrate his servitude with unctuous 
phrases. The most shocking passages in Mr. Bowden’s book 
concern the attitude of the higher Anglican clergy towards the 
poor. In the late eighteenth century Josiah Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester thinks the wool trade will be best helped by breeding 
“such a generation of men, women and children as shall be 
obliged by their station in life to be clad in such garments as 
are made out of coarse wool.” The Society for Bettering the 
Poor recommends the farming out of orphans because “half- 
naked and indifferently fed” they will make “hardier and better 
laborers than those in parish work-houses.” ‘The cleric whose 
dietary for a family of seven has already been quoted would 
refuse relief on account of any unemployed child over nine, 
and features a girl baby of five who can “spin adroitly.” 

The general employment of the poor “from four to four- 
score’ is the ideal. In favor of Sunday schools it is urged that 
they tend to make the poor “more tractable and obedient.” “The 
one significant movement for popular education” says Mr. Bow- 
den “probably contributed more to the continued subjection of 
the workers than to their emancipation.” 

About 1785 the exodus from country to town is at its height. 
It is at once a driving out and a sucking in. “From the expro- 
priated farms and commons of cottagers and yeomen, from the 
shops and homes of petty manufacturers finding economic inde- 
pendence and often even subsistence no longer possible, from the 
hovels of the Scotch Highlands, the mountains of Wales and the 
undulating fruitful plains of Ireland—all roads lead to the mill 
valleys, cities, factories and mines.” Agricultural migrations 


are caught up, canalised and immured. Crazy lofts and co 
barns are packed with the new machinery. For the shrey 
middle-class it is an “orgy” of profit making. Overcrowdi) 
follows inevitably. The single room for worker, wife al 
children, often a cellar, is the rule. “In such a room” repo; 
a doctor in 1796 “I have seen the sick lying on. Ta; 
They can seldom afford straw.” “Consumption, distortion al 
idiocy” are common. ‘Typhus, that disease of poverty, scour; 
Manchester, Bury Rochdale and Oldham year after year. 
“From these brutalizing conditions no genuine relief Ww 
obtainable. “The inevitable result was resort to spurious rel) 
in forms of pleasure themselves more brutalizing— drunkenn 
and sexual excesses, giving rise to successive generations _ 
workers, each more numerous and more deeply submerged 
poverty and degradation than its predecessor.” The proletar, 
nization of the English poor, which will continue until, in t 
phrase of Mr. C. F. Masterman, congenital poverty has attain 
the hopeless character of a malignant growth, is well under w 
before the nineteenth century has dawned. 
In other chapters of his luminous and rigidly docueaiae 
study Mr. Bowden has told the story of the great change 
probably most people will prefer it should be told—the pheno: 
enal growth in material wealth—the march of inventive geni 
from one labor-saving device to another. It is not his fau 
but the fault of the great crime whose peripatetics he recoui 
so temperately but so thoroughly, leaving eloquence to the fa’ 
themselves, if the darker chapters overshadow the brighter, a 
if, at the end, the failure is more apparent than the triumph. 


Henry Loncan STUART. 


The Theory of Good and Evil, by Hastings Rashdall. a 
ford University Press. $6.00. 


HE first edition remains almost entirely unchanged. \ 
are told that the author before his death, was satisfied. 
leave it as a finished work. His estimate was from many poli 
of view justified. There is no other work on ethics like it a 
for those who agree with him in the main (and there will 
many), there will be no need of a similar work for a long tir 
The book is intended as a text book for university undergrac 
ates and the general reader who is interested in ethics. M; 
velous to say, it is throughout intelligible to such readers. 4 
the jargon of idealism is cast aside. All the problems of eth 
are presented, along with the unbiased treatment of the so 
tions of other schools, in a clear and simple manner. Yet thi 
is nothing superficial in it. He goes to the very roots of thi 
His outlook is sane and sensible and, joined to the wondert 
charming style, will win many to his views. The whole of 
two big volumes displays earnestness, honesty and great abili 
It is too bad, when so much can be said in favor of a be 
and the ability of the author, that it is necessary to condemn 
in vital points. The domain and limitations of ethics as chos 
by modern science have been accepted without a protest. In t 
Rashdall has but followed in the beaten track of ethical thir 
ers. And it is not true of modern science alone. The s 
attitude was held in the ancient world. Plato took his positi 
on the same ground as Professor Rashdall and it would har 
be going too far to say that his whole life work was an atten 
to answer along scientific lines and without reference to a fut 
life or to rewards and punishments the question: why shoulc 
be moral? In the second book of the Republic the problem 
stated in all its nakedness as well as it has ever been presen 
since. Plato failed. He speaks as if he thought he had s 
ceeded but he seems to have somehow felt the inadequacy of | 
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hults, for both in the Republic and Gorgias he adds an after 
+s with Purgatory, Heaven and Hell. He failed as everyone 
sce has failed and Rashdall has failed utterly to answer that 
estion. Until that question is given a satisfactory answer, it 
‘useless to proceed further in ethics. It is not the content of 
‘ical laws that cause the difficulty. It is the motives of mor- 
ty. We hear a great deal nowadays of the crying need of 
‘ching ethics in the schools. Children should be taught right 
1] wrong. It is not ignorance of what is right and what is 
‘ong that is the trouble. It is the need of a motive strong 
jugh to win men to adhere to the known moral law. That 
‘tive cannot be given to children until the thinkers of the 
‘tld have fastened upon it. 

There is no difficulty in accepting the requirements of science 
‘the study of ethics. We can, however, claim to be as un- 
‘mmelled as science in other departments. As an ethician my 
jn work is to find an answer to the question: why should I 
| moral? What right have other scientists to come to me and 
i, “my friend, we wish you well. We will be glad to see 
3 succeed. But don’t forget, your answer must not be im- 
irtality. We will not accept that.” Surely we can answer in 
's words of Socrates, “if that answer be the true answer to the 
estion, am I falsely to give some other which is not the right 
e?” Allow us as students of ethics the same freedom as is 
joyed by scientists in other departments and we can give an 
swer to the question as scientific as the proof of the movement 
‘the earth around the sun. Where there exists an immense, 
‘nost infinite mass of phenomena with only one conceivable 
sional explanation and that a simple one, the simplest imag- 
ible, and at the same time one that any rational creature 
wuld admit explains perfectly all the phenomena, that explana- 
jn is the scientific answer. 

A future life is such an answer to the first question of ethics. 
‘e have as phenomena billions and billions of men now and in 
(s past, even the worst of them, in most of the actions of life, 
ithout thought of rewards and punishments, living moral lives. 
‘is not to the point to say that many or most of them do not 
i: from a conscious motive of a future life. They do act mor- 
fy. Our question is: is it rational to do so? Men are en- 
(wed with a natural urge towards the good. What is the 
found or cause which makes this rational and not irrational? 
‘is the fact of an after life. As a matter of fact ethnologists 
‘1 us that all peoples, almost without exception have found 
le after death a necessity for morality. I think no one will 
ny that if there is a life after death, that is a full and com- 
‘te reason for a moral life. And no other can be found. There 
‘no disputing this. Men agree fairly well on the content of 
prality. The widest divergence exists as to the motive. Con- 
lering the nature of the task, the number of men engaged in 
‘their ability and the centuries spent on it, we are justified in 
neluding that no other answer is likely to be found. 
\Rashdall has added nothing new. In doing good actions we 
@ creating spiritual values, he says, and this is a sufficient 
dtive. It is not. As a matter of fact he brings in God and 
‘mortality but later on announces in triumph that the theo- 
gical postulates are only necessary in certain cases of suicide. 
‘the terms theological and scientific are mutually exclusive 
en in ethics I claim that God and a future life are not theo- 
‘gical but scientific. If the term postulate is meant in a sense 
lat is applicable to many of the findings of science, I see no 
jection to its use, if, e.g. the rotundity of the earth is a postu- 
te. If I can save my life by telling a lie or committing some 
‘her sin, when I can do so without anyone else knowing it, 
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why shouldn’t I do so? I rest my case on this instance. If there 
is no morality here, there is no morality anywhere. It is no 
reasonable answer to tell me that I am creating values. Why 
should I create values? They make the world better. Yes, but 
I shall be dead. I know this line of argument is unfashionable. 
It is unanswerable. Perhaps it is because I ought to act morally. 
Why? Oh! just because I ought. In other words morality has 
no reasons. It is irrational. Man demands a reason and in spite 
of his natural love for a good, if ethical thinkers continue to 
feed him on irrational motives for conduct, in time his innate 
logic will adjust itself and his conduct will follow his reason. 

The weakest chapter in the book, and yet in some respects 
the ablest, is the chapter on free will. The author falls into the 
very error for which he reproves both extreme determinists and 
extreme indeterminists. He accuses his opponents of under- 
standing what he calls self-determinism as a doctrine which 
teaches that man’s actions are entirely necessitated by factors 
outside of him. I am sure no one ever believed that. He then 
satisfies himself that as man’s every action—and he should have 
added, every thought and feeling—is inexorably necessitated 
by external influences plus the original nature with which he 
was endowed at birth, he has established a difference between 
his self-determinism and fatalism. It is not fair to expect too 
much on the thorny question of free will. I only protest that 
Rashdall’s self-determinism is fatalism. The statement also is 
made that not even the most extreme libertarians claim the ex- 
istence of unmotived acts. When a man picks one match out of 
a full box, no one can find a motive for the choice and no one 
could ever imagine that there is a motive unless he starts out a 
priori by denying the possibility of unmotived acts. Our lives 
are filled with such acts. 

Space does not permit more than naming other points of dis- 
agreement such as; the finitude of God, Hell, retributive punish- 
ment, casuality, the consistence of agnosticism. 


HoCanr: 


Soundings, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
and Company. $2.00. 


NATCHING from the world around him or from the 

high places of his imagination—which amounts to practi- 
cally the same thing—a young girl, a splendid old father, 
another woman and two or three men of varying type, and 
adding to these a slice of rural England and a faint suspicion 
of the continent as background, Mr. A. Hamilton Gibbs, 
youngest of a distinguished writing family, has put them in 
a book and made a first-rate job of it. It was not altogether 
unexpected that he should make a first-rate job of it, as 
already he had an eminent novel, Gunfodder, to his credit. 
It was even more to his credit that Gunfodder held out a 
promise of richer things, and in Soundings these bright pledges 
have been partially realized. His more mature and better 
known brothers have no reason to be ashamed of the youngest. 

Soundings cannot be called, by any legitimate stretching 
of the imagination, a finished piece of literature. While it 
tells an interesting story in a manner fascinating at times, 
and is written according to the finest traditions of English 
prose, it lacks something of artistic poise and literary suavity, 
and displays occasional flaws in (much-abused word!) tech- 
nique. But there is a steady flame of real life and its accom- 
paniment of warmth and color and insight, and even a rare 
flash or two of deep and penetrating beauty. 

It is the story of a young girl’s life, what she tried to do 
with it, what she did do with it, and what other people did 
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with it—-which is, more or less, the summary of a great many 
novels. Nancy Hawthorne is the blithesome daughter of a 
singularly sane artist, and inherits from him the ability to 
look facts and fancies in the face and to make brave stabs at 
truth, sometimes well-directed, sometimes ill. In the main, 
she succeeds, but not before life and Mr. Gibbs have be- 
leagered her with all manner of trying circumstances in the 
form of two Oxford “blues,” an accident rendering her 
father a half-helpless paralytic, the war, and a great legion 
of honest, disturbing doubts from within. She meets each 
succeeding problem with characteristic courage and womanly 
wisdom, and while the tale of her crisis-beset life is not too 
logical, it is sincere and almost convincing. 

Nancy begins by being eighteen, healthy and immeasurably 
satisfied with the delightful comradeship of an understanding 
parent and an untrammelled existence. A spiritual bump 
upsets the even tranquility of everything, and her discerning 
father packs her off to Europe and a year of observation. 
Paris and fate shove her into the lives of an American girl, her 
brother and the brother’s Oxford chum. A climactic experience 
with Bob Whittaker, the chum, with whom she falls in love and 
by whom she is discarded, gives rise to a readjustment in the 
shape of more serious work with her painting and the conse- 
quent success of it. 

All this time, three or four years, Lloyd, the American lad, 
makes persistent avowals of love and equally persistent pro- 
posals of marriage. But it comes to naught as she cannot re- 
gard him in such a light, and meets him with equally persistent 
refusals. Comes the war, and Bob once more; and Nancy falls 
in love all over again, prodded from within by maternal in- 
stinct which has always dominated her. From here the story 
moves on to a rapid culmination—marriage, motherhood and a 
certain establishment of happiness with, however, a vague sense 
of foreboding lurking around the corner. 

It is evident towards the end that the story lessens in effec- 
tiveness and surety. The war is dragged in quite uneccessarily 
to provide a denouement that might have been achieved by more 
perceptible and explainable and less artificial media. 

Mr. Gibbs, being comparatively young, is prone to be com- 
paratively cynical, yet his cynicism does not descend to bitterness. 
By the time he has written three more novels he will have mel- 
lowed considerably, and consequently will be infinitely more 
amusing. Now he is frightfully serious in his cynicism and 
sometimes stupidly dead-in-earnest and all-solving. Very few 
moments of real humor lighten up his narrative. But he is also, 
as a correlative, very honest and careful, and that means he 
is starting out with uncommon tools. At least he has shown 
that, unlike so many other young writers of today, his talent is 
not limited to autobiography; he has not repeated himself. Mr. 
Gibbs is to be commended for writing a story, which, while it 
does not reach dizzy heights, at the same time does not sink 
into slovenliness or sensationalism, and is a clean, honest and 
meritorious effort. 

WILLIAM BERRY. 


Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance, by Ford Madox 
Ford. (Hueffer) Boston: Little, Brown and Company $2.50. 


HIS recollection, by the collaborator of Joseph Conrad, 

is provocative. Already Mr. Ford has been accused of 
reprehensible taste in intimating that Conrad’s literary in- 
debtedness to him is considerable. Already Conrad has been 
accused of having sucked Ford as dry as one sucks an orange. 
Incidentally, both writers seem to have done well, regardless 
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of this detriment to each other. But in spite of such futile co 
troversy, this book will be valued by readers of Conrad, becav 
in it he lives, works and suffers. 7 
Conrad considered himself an analytical impressionist. - 
is only suitable and fitting that should be depicted i in his a 
genre. _ 
An interesting example is revealed in this account of a mei 
ing of the collaborators— | 
“Once the writer [Ford] in one of his more gorgeous fram; 
of mind, was standing outside his bank, wearing a dazzli 
huit-reflects, a long-tailed morning coat, beautiful trouse 
and spats, a very high collar that was like enamel, a bla: 
satin stock, and dangling a clouded cane... Just ike th, 
Bored stiff! Thinking nothing at all he gazed down va 
Mall... There approached him an old, shrunken, wizened me 
in an unbrushed bowler, an ancient, bursting, seamed overco| 
one wrist wrapped in flannel, the other hand helping him | 
lean on a hazel walking stick, cut from a hedge and prepar 
at home. It had in one tortured eye a round piece of dit 
window glass. It said—‘Ford.’ ‘How dare! (the writer sz 
to himself) ‘this atrocious old usurer—’ For naturally, no o 
but a money-lender would have dared approach in such. 
SEETUD Vier tie 
“But within three minutes, as he stood and talked, the bow 
hat was jetty black, the overcoat just come from Poole’ s, t 
beard torpedo-shaped, black and defiant, the confident accer 
dusky and caressing; the monocle sparkled like cut cryst 
the eyes glowed. And, almost more wonderful, Pall M: 
became alive as we went towards the Badegs; it became ali 
as towns of the true belief awaken in the presence of the Prir 
of True Believers, come to saunter through his slave market. 
That, too, was Romance.” 


Here we have the epitome of impressionistic treatment, 
high spot in this graphic narrative, that mirrors the magneti) 
of Conrad. And also a significant example of the validity 
this method. 

The book is chiefly concerned with Conrad, the writer. Lat 
works may contain important detail of his early life, at s 
and with his family. This is the account of an artist and | 
struggle for expression; rendered by his collaborator who si 
him strive to ‘“‘squeeze the last drop out of a subject.” 

A man stands forth—not a public idol. Mr. Ford ci 
incidents and examples as to how it is done. For mu 
of the book is devoted to an informal, but intimate, discussi 
of Conrad’s ideas of style, structure, and technical metho 
most of which is derived from Flaubert. 

Decidely this unusual book justifies its method: it has vit 
ity. As we read, we, too, come alive in the presence of 1 
Prince of True Believers. L. D. Howtan 
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agas of the Sea, by Archibald MacMechan. New York: 
iP. Dutton and Company. $0.60. 


The Sagas of the Sea, Mr. MacMechan has collected a 
es of chapters from various old sources like the Halifax 
ispapers and the records of the Navy Department in Wash- 
‘on, to illustrate the perilous life of the seamen of Nova 
itia. ‘“Three of them,” he tells us, “have their origin in old 
's, revealing the chances of military service and some aspects 
wrivateering. ‘They are all true, as may be ascertained by a 
ly of the sources from which the narratives have been ex- 
ited.’ The exciting and perilous adventures of Ensign 
quel Prenties carrying war dispatches from General Haldi- 
id, the British commandant at Quebec, to Sir Henry Clin- 
in charge of the British forces at New York, on board the 
ing brigantine St. Lawrence, are certainly lively enough 
‘the wildest imagination to entertain. Death, the peril of 
wreck on the rocks, with a leaking hulk and incompetent 
‘tain and crew, were combined with frightful cold, starva- 
|| and the hostile pursuit of the fleet of the young United 
ites. There is also a good story of the mutiny off Halifax 
“he Three Sisters in July, 1809, where the captain, wounded 
| staggering over the bodies of his faithful sailors, threw the 
ich overboard and plunged after it into the sea. 


"ristan, by Armando Palacio Valdés. Translated by Jane 
}Reid. Boston: Four Seas Company. $2.50. 


MONG Spanish novelists of recent years there looms large 
fname of Armando Palacio Valdés. His admirers at home 
ie included the playwright, Jacinto Benevente, and the con- 
| uous Blasco Ibafiez, so that Palacio Valdés has been com- 
(2d to Pérez Galdos and attributed a popularity in Spain 
fis difficult for a foreign reader to fathom. ‘The present 
ime in English does not make easy reading for Americans: 
t} characterized by the dreary detail that, in the vocabulary 
tnany, is called realism: there is occasionally the sparkle of 
‘Spanish mind in its proverbial cleverness with some at- 
(pt at local character in its personages, who for all of this 
not realize a very actual or interesting identity. ‘The hero 
{ains a curious, incomplete creation. Tristan is a novel that 
ht to interest American authors as an example of what to 
‘id in fiction: the plot elaborated mechanically and pain- 
y: the easy cleverness and cynicism that are in some minds 
jynymous with “high life” and the neglect of the spirit that 
(ilts in the corpse-like effect of only too many of these 
‘pular Spanish masterpieces.” 


vome Hither, collected by Walter de la Mare. New York: 
14. Knopf. $5.00. 


JHERE is a quaint charm about the manner in which 
Iter de la Mare takes an erudition which is real and dumps 
mto the lap of the modern reader, who is neither erudite 
very fine. He accomplishes this very difficult task with 
‘ease which is as painless to the man in the street as it is 
larently a pleasure to himself. Therefore he is admirable 
an anthologist without the flash of reading-glasses or the 
ir of electric lights. The dim lamps of learning are for- 
ften: home and studio, radio-supplied, Victrola-furnished, can 


' Song that has appeared in recent years. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library—C. Lams. 


“Sleep is no longer a refuge,” remarked Dr. Angelicus sadly 
to Mr. George N. Shuster, who had just touched the Doctor 
on the shoulder, with an apology for waking him. ‘Thank 
you for disturbing me.” 

“Bad dreams?” asked Mr. Shuster. 

“Nothing but confused visions of books—books—books! I 
go to sleep to forget them. But lo—they appear to me in my 
dreams in even more hideous guises than in their reality. Oh, 
for a non-literary mind!” 

“T, too, have my dreams of books and authors—yea, even 
critics,’ remarked Mr. Shuster sympathetically. “Let me re- 
late to you my most recent one. 


® ® x 


“It was a poorly lighted day, burdened with the pessimistic 
dimness which encourages thinking about contemporary verse 
and other circumstances of a well-ordered modern life. And 
suddenly, quite in the centre of numerous reflections, there was 
Saint Peter, unmistakeably statistical, making a report to the 
Archangel of the Intelligence. (Did you ever know that there 
is an Archangel who keeps track of the human mind?) 

“ ‘Seigneur l’Archange,’ Saint Peter began—for he is well 
enough versed in present-day journalism to have learned from 
Mr. Belloc that celestial titles of preference must be French 
and therefore Roman—‘you have asked me for an opinion upon 
what is being said critically about the books in America. As 
a matter of fact, I think I suggested the subject, seeing that 
the seal of the Kingdom of Heaven is so little in demand by 
printers in the present era. Well, I am ready to offer my 
report.’ 

“The Archangel made a note of the digit and nodded. It 
was obvious that he listened with attention and even some 
curiosity. 

““Misters Sherman and Mencken,’ the Saint continued, ‘are 
both middle-aged gentlemen with established vocabularies and 
editorial facilities for using them. Both are hard-working, 
bookish citizens who could probably not be bribed into dis- 
turbing the peace. But on the subject of printed matter they 
are as thunder and lightning, or even like the two cats 
who once gave a certain renown to a village of Kilkenny. 
As a young man Mr. Mencken began to thrill the juniors and 
seniors of American colleges with a vocabulary that mixed tart 
gossip with unkind remarks about the faculty and what it 
taught. The remarks have been pretty generally in vogue 
since the origins of education, but the way in which Mr. 
Mencken expressed them was an achievement. He blocked 
them out to resemble the ten of clubs. He leaded, corrugated 
and pointed them until they were suddenly so massive and 
fierce that the juniors and seniors were both frightened and 
charmed. Ah, what can compare, Seigneur l’Archange, with 
the bliss of being collegiate in some windy little town where 
education is scientific, where teaching is scholarship, and where 
—for the price of a bottle of ginger ale—one can get a mag- 
azine not intended for those whose minds are ‘‘primitive” and 
not in love with anything imaginable? A magazine storing 
barrels of dictional saltpetre used to explode all that curbs, all 
that restrains, all that—that is!’ 

“ Yes,’ the Saint continued meditatively, ‘it was a masterly 
creation, that vocabulary. I can think of nothing like it ex- 
cepting Saint Jerome out of patience. Mr. Mencken surveyed 
the American plain and saw it all level prairie—no mountains, 
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A Plea for Catholicism 


No series of magazine articles in recent years 
has attracted more attention than the FORUM’S 
on Catholicism in America. In April, Joun Jay 
CHAPMAN, accepting the challenge of MIcHAEL 
Witiiams in March, enumerated his charges 
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In “A Plea for The Pope,” which appears in 
May, FREDERICK JosEPH KiINSMAN, former 
Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, but a recent con- 
vert to Catholicism, repudiates these charges and 
proudly defends the ideals of his Church. 


The series will be continued in June with a reply 
by Dr. CHartes Fama, once a member of the 
Catholic Church, now a prominent non-Catholic. 
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and only an occasional swarthy swamp like Theodore Dreise 
But he saw wild, bearded, barbaric demigods on the horize 
He dressed Nietzsche for Broadway and the seniors. f) 
shook hands enthusiastically with a person he believed wi 
Emile Zola. But he thundered so mightily against Longfellc: 
and all other professors, that even the truly ambitious teach) 
in the by-ways occasionally quoted his morning class-ro<| 
joke from the Smart Set. I haven’t the heart to be severe wil 
him. He was so proud of the new-born vocabulary, so enthy. 
iastic about his own intellectual biceps.’ | 

“A faint smile of sympathetic understanding scent : 
mingle with the majesty of the Archangel. Perhaps he alo: 
knows how many, many creatures in ages past have been | 
proud of themselves—Doctores omnes atque poetae. 

“T shall now come to Mr. Sherman,’ the Saint went (| 
‘A very interesting man, with an early passion for words—j 
mountains of words. The kind of man, you know, who | 
lieves that a participle is not only a syllable, but also a slin 
who loves a country where there are no fogs on the horizo| 
who prefers honey without the comb. He took to the acaden; 
civilizing process as a deer takes to a cool spring. Upont 
entrance to his literary career there is engraved the mar 
name of Matthew Arnold—that benign old lecturer wi 
couldn’t forgive Chaucer for not having been a thirteen| 
century Italian.’ | 

“The starting-point of both these men has been the ¢ 
lege. Burlesquing it or serving it, they have successfu 
taken it for granted that there is in the United States a pul 
like what the French call universitaire—a public that gives a 
takes examinations. I now return to Mr. Sherman’s style. | 
its final form, for I think it is final, this style is of the | 
Toledo make, wonderfully flexuous and firm. Against it \ 
Mencken’s seventeen pounders and broadsides look foolist 

“ ‘But,’ Saint Peter continued with peculiar emphasis, ‘ 
must remember that excellent steel is after all really desig 
to kill. In Mr. Sherman’s hands it seems to do just 
—to take for granted that a certain established and right 
culture is entitled to mark with its sign what babes st 
live or die. When I think over the books he has rece 
mended as deserving of attention I find they are—well, M 
thew Arnold and Shakespeare to begin with, then such peo 
as Arnold Bennett and Sinclair Lewis. His moderns, you : 
are buzzing typists for the great majority, established succes 
at whose birth genius was absent.’ 

“And I do find that Mr. Mencken, for all his bluster 
alarms, has now und then told me rather fairly what is gi 
writing and what is not. Many a little book has come walk 
out of the darkness to my door because he introduced it. Soi 
times at least, in the midst of his amazingly cacophonous ‘ 
commonplace philosophy, there has been a word of awe spo) 
in the presence of beauty seen and honesty revered. Shall I 
up the matter for you? Well then, I should say that 
Sherman, who constructs, is really only valuable when he | 
nies, and that Mr. Mencken, muddling about in the dust 
destruction, is sometimes wise when he applauds.’ ” 

8 ad 2 

“Hold,” cried Dr. Angelicus, “I can see that you and 
from the nature of our extraordinary dreams, are set apart 
perhaps to be the recipients of some great message to manki 
The thing that we must determine is—what is the exact ¥ 
ficance of these visions? Napoleon consulted a dream boo 
to advantage, I understand. I wonder who the publisher wa 
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{F WE take this space to talk in a somewhat personal 
Bey about our own work, it is because we believe 
ur readers share our faith that what we are doing— 
rat least trying to do—is of real public importance— 
ve trust also, of genuine public value. With our next 
umber, The Commonweal will complete its first 
olume. The Calvert Associates, whose principal 
vork is to make the publication of The Commonweal 
ossible, will soon complete its third year of existence. 
a the Town Hall, New York City, the third annual 
slebration of the foundation of Maryland by Cecilius 
nd George Calvert, from whom the Associates take 
aeir name and some of their highest ideals, was held 
accessfully, under the patronage of the Apostolic 
Yelegate to the United States, the Cardinal Arch- 
shop of New York, of the ambassadors to the United 
‘tates of Great Britain and Italy, and of a distin- 
‘uished company of ladies and gentlemen. 

In the New York Evening Sun, Mr. W. J. Hender- 
‘on, its music critic, said in reviewing the occasion— 
‘The Calvert Associates is an organization primarily 
‘evoted to celebrating annually the founding of Mary: 
and. This year it invites special attention to the 
‘rinciples of religious liberty established there by 
Jeorge Calvert, and finds in the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Palestrina, an opportunity to 
Nive the festival a special point.’ This is a highly 
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OUR FIRST SIX MONTHS 


concise account of the matter, and suggests a few re- 
flections, which may echo things said before in the 
pages of The Commonweal, but we trust that the 
value of what is said will more than compensate for 
what may be repetitious. After all, it is by repetition 
that we really learn things, and impress them upon 
our memories in a way to make them readily available 
in action. 

As Professor Robert Lord of Harvard University 
took occasion to point out in his oration on The Found- 
ing of Maryland at the time of the first celebration of 
the event by the Calvert Associates three years ago— 
“there used to be a popular impression in this country 
that all Americans worth considering were May- 
flower descendants, and that with the landing at 
Plymouth Rock, and the establishment of the first New 
England school, meeting-house, and town-meeting, the 
foundations of America were definitely laid. This im- 
pression was not unnatural as long as American history 
was written chiefly by New Englanders, and made to 
centre mainly about the history of Massachusetts. It 
was, indeed, known that some obscure persons had sur- 
reptitiously arrived by other vessels, and had been ill- 
advised enough to locate outside Massachusetts; but 
it was scarcely conceded that these misguided people 
could have had any essential part in shaping the tradi- 
tions, the liberties, or the destinies of the country. We 
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are met to honor one such group of immigrants: those 
who on March 25, 1634, first landed on the shores of 
Maryland.” 

Professor Lord then asked a question which, after 
all, and particularly today, is more important than 
the interesting and romantic incidents that accom- 
panied the landing of the pilgrims from the Ark and 
the Dove—those ships bearing such happily symbolic 
names. The question was—‘But what was to be the 
special contribution of the new colony to the making 
of America?” Answering his own question with a 
wealth of detail and of historical confirmation that we 
can only allude to, Professor Lord pointed out that 
the Calverts had, from the outset, ‘‘a fixed policy for 
their colony, which they adhered to with admirable 
consistency and firmness, and it was a policy so far in 
advance of their age that it won for them a glori- 
ous and unique position among the builders of early 
America. That policy was, in brief, to establish a 
colony endowed with the maximum of political liberty 
and of religious freedom . . The greatest glory 
of Maryland and of the Calverts was to have inaug- 
urated in America the system of religious toleration. 
That glory has been not a little disputed; no effort has 
been spared to tarnish or to minimize it; the question 
has aroused impassioned polemics, and has brought 
into the lists such great figures as Gladstone and Car- 
dinal Manning. But the main facts are now tolerably 
well established.” . 

Maryland was not always to preserve the high 
privilege of being ‘“‘the land of sanctuary.” In 1654, 
Lord Baltimore’s rule was temporarily overthrown by 
Puritans, to whom religious toleration was repugnant 
and whose first act was to forbid the exercise of the 
Catholic religion. While this did not last long, it was 
a foretaste of what came in 1689, when Catholic 
Maryland was swept away and the Anglican church 
established as the state church of the province; tolera- 
tion was abolished, and thenceforward down to the 
American Revolution, Catholics in Maryland were re- 
duced to the rank of an outcast sect, excluded from 
political rights and exposed to countless restrictions 
and petty persecutions. ‘‘It must be ever a satisfaction 
to remember that during the fifty years of Catholic 
rule in Maryland—from 1634 down to 1689—not a 
single person was molested or discriminated against 


for religious reasons; and to use a phrase of Bancroft ° 


‘the day-star of religious liberty’ arose in America 
under Catholic auspices.” 

The Calvert Associates in remembering and com- 
memorating these facts, realize also that the mere 
remembrance or occasional celebration of such high 
ideals is not sufficient, and they have made it their 
particular object to do whatever properly can be done 
by such an organization to make the principles which 
animated the original Calverts active and fruitful in 
the greater America of today. 

The beneficial results of Catholic action in Mary- 
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land in 1634 were not confined to the Catholics; they 
were for everybody else, and the great principle of thai 
Catholic action proved to be perhaps the fundameme 
one of the American nation. The perpetuation of thai 
principle is today a particular duty to all who beliey; 
in liberty and in the historic and traditional Americar 
ideals inaugurated by the Revolution. A group ol 
thirteen individuals formed the nucleus of the preseni 
body of Calvert Associates. Now every state in the 
American Union is represented in our membership. Thy 
circulation of this paper, which does its best to expres 
the spirit of the Calvert Associates, has grown tc 
10,000 during the first six months of its life. We ar 
able to say with natural gratification that the fact: 
which prove the growing influence of The Common 
weal are abundant and constantly increasing. W< 
could fill pages with letters of appreciation which haw 
come in from all parts of the country. Even mon 
significant have been the widespread quotations fron 
our pages by our secular contemporaries, who rec 
ognize The Commonweal as the representative orgat 
of the Catholic laity. We have refrained heretofor 
from calling attention in our own pages to these trib 
utes, but we think it is only fair to our readers, par 
ticularly to those who from the early days of the Cal 
vert Associates have had faith in us and have prove 
that faith by their works in our behalf, to record thi 
fact. 

Reverting again to what Mr. W. J. Henderson sai 
about our third celebration of the founding of Mary 
land, we call attention to his remark that the Asso 
ciates found “‘in the four hundredth anniversary of th 
birth of Palestrina, an opportunity to give the festiva 
a special point.” This is quite true. In addition t 
exerting our best efforts, in appropriate ways, to kee 
alive in the United States the idea and the practice 0 
religious liberty, the Calvert Associates, and thei 
organ The Commonweal, believe that the art, th 
literature, the music, the philosophy, and many of th 
social institutions which have sprung from or bee 
nurtured by the Catholic faith, are of primary an‘ 
permanent value to Americans. ‘They believe tha 
nothing can do so much for the betterment, the happ! 
ness, and the peace of the American people as th 
influence of the enduring and tested principles 0 
Catholic Christianity. | 

The Commonweal has acted on that belief now fo 
six months. We have had many failures in living up t 
our own ideals. Many mistakes have been committec 
It is only simple honesty to state these facts, but th 
greater fact remains that these six months have prove: 
that there really is a place for a journal like Th 
Commonweal, and that The Commonweal has foun 
that place. Provided only that we can maintain ani 
increase our present membership, The Commonwea 
will permanently occupy a useful position among thos 
journals which are doing their best work for the bes 
interests of the American nation. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


\ GOOD many wise and useful sayings were woven 
'X into President Coolidge’s radio talk to the 
omen on April 18, when they opened their world 
ir at Chicago. Perhaps the best of all was when 
| pointed out that this country needs its arts and 
lences and great agencies ‘‘not merely that they may 
_used in the market place, but that they may be 
anslated to the home.’’ We should even be inclined 
broaden his phraseology and say that the value of 
il we do and all we possess is the development of 
jrsonality. In fact, as he went on he showed that 
ie value of all our valuables lay in their effect on 
loadening life. The fireside is merely the most in- 
inate workshop in the construction of character. Na- 
mal wealth and national mentality are desirable for 
leir effect on the individual. It is through the eleva- 
(m of the home that they have their highest influence, 
id as he was talking to women, who are or should be 
€ home-makers, it was natural that the President 
sould see the significance of the great display and 
‘eak of it from that angle. 


. 

| HE President finds it hard to talk at all, these days, 
thout having something to say about economy. Per- 
tps he is overdoing it a little. But there was nothing 
\rong about his praise of the women’s business method 
1 financing their fair. The exact definition of what 
(ey would try to do and the precise statement of the 
‘lount they proposed to spend made it easy for them 
(get the money, and as they stuck to their schedule, 
‘€y came out with a show ready to receive the public 
d free from floating debt. This is a fine record, 


ne 


ie 


; 


which projectors of all sorts and both sexes may well 
emulate. In fact, the budget idea is in the air and 
it marks a great step forward in public sense of re- 
sponsibility. Only a few years, and the idea of the 
federal government or any of the states running its 
exchequer on a go-as-you-please plan, will be as an- 
achronistic as taxation without representation. 


T Hat the system should be extended to private and 
domestic expenditures seems to be in the President’s 
mind a logical corollary of the women’s adopting it for 
their big joint enterprise. Well, why not? But maybe 
the incident arose in just the reverse way. Perhaps it 
is because their personal experience made the women 
practical budgetarians in their daily lives that they 
took so readily to the idea of calculating in advance 
what they would put into their fair and then securing 
the money before they began to spend it. At any rate, 
the women seem to have done something really fine 
in undertaking a great work for the betterment of life 
and for carrying it to completion in such business-like 
fashion. They are to be heartily congratulated. 


T HERE is a new signal light in the window and a 
new minute-man is spurring around the country. We 
were not mistaken when we said that General Dawes 
would make a real fight for reform of the Senate 
rules. Nor will the fight be so very unbalanced as 
might appear. It will not be one man against the old 
guard of privilege. The two speeches which he made 
in Boston show that he has the people with him, only 
they were never roused and captained before in this 
fight. He said—‘I am going around this country be- 
fore I get through this four years; then I’m going out 
of office.” It may be a non-sequitur, but wherever he 
goes he will receive the same backing that he did in 
Boston. It is the way he says it, not what he says, 
as he points out himself. Everyone knows the facts; 
he won’t let them be hidden in sawdust. The Senate 
will have to remake its rules more nearly to the heart’s 
desire of the country. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States practically putting the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations out of business must give a thrill of 
joy to the soul of the late Samuel Gompers if he is 
anywhere within reach of the news. The ruling fully 
supports two of the principles upon which he built his 
edifice of labor unionism. One of these was the claim 
that human effort is not a commodity and not subject 
to the law of supply and demand; the other that there 
is no justification in law or democracy for compulsory 
arbitration. In his autobiography, Gompers harps in- 
sistently on both points. The decision now rendered 
is just as positive as he. But to impartial thinkers it 
will hardly seem that both dicta are equally well 
grounded. Compulsory arbitration is a contradiction 
even in terms. At any rate, it is hardly a less serious 
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infringement of freedom than direct compulsory settle- 
ment of strikes. To tell a man he must work on cer- 
tain terms because someone else thinks them right is 
obvious nonsense. To tell an employer he must pay 
on someone else’s judgment against his own is obvi- 
ously to put fetters on capital. 


BUT to argue that a thing which is sold in the open 
market at the best price it will bring and which fluctu- 
ates in the need for it from day to day, is not a com- 
modity because it has some concern with human will, 
is to ignore the most obvious fact. The disposal of 
everything that men prize depends on their will—will 
to hold or will to sell—and granting that a man’s work 
is his most precious belonging, it is also the one which 
nature and Providence have most compellingly placed 
him in the position of having to sell and desiring to 
sell. The fact that labor is a commodity subject, to 
free barter and sale is the reason why compulsory ar- 
bitration should not be applied to it. 


THE announcement that Saint Peter’s Catholic 
church on Barclay Street, New York, is planning a 
celebration for its one hundred and fortieth anni- 
versary will have a sympathetic appeal to many who 
are not Catholics. This church, in the busiest 
part of down-town, has a daily function of special 
beauty and beneficence. It is open all the long hours of 
the business day, and there are always numerous re- 
fugees within its quiet, religious shade from the glare 
and din without. Many of these are orthodox wor- 
shippers, as their behavior shows—but not a few, it 
will be seen if they are observed, just enter in search of 
atmosphere. The mere sense of peace and higher 
things which one always finds in a Catholic church is 
heightened in this case by the dim age of the building 
and its peculiar effect of shutting out all the voices of 
the madding crowd. It is a great centre of pious 
thought and supernatural impulse. 


MR. EDSEL FORD is seriously interested in avia- 
tion. The energies of the greatest mechanical system 
in the world are gradually being applied to the prob- 
lem of making little winged ships in which father can 
take the family above the clouds—or at least over the 
tree-tops—after Sunday dinner. Within twenty-five 
years the price (it is predicted) may be so low that 
even a chattel mortgage will furnish the necessary 
funds. It has also been suggested that these “‘flivvers”’ 
to be will carry dime-absorbing turnstiles, so that 
after a few thousand trips the cash-box will contain 
sufficient coin to pay for the benevolent machine. The 
prospect we confront is therefore a most interesting 
one. “It is the airship falling out of Heaven like a 
miracle that observes the true modesty of nature,” 
said poor Dixon Scott. But think of what poetry of 
motion there will be in 100,000 Ford planes whizzing 
over Chicago on a Sunday afternoon! The celestial 


gas-tanks, the aerial traffic policemen, the soft musi) 
of propellers in the evening glow—perhaps it was al| 
this which sent Mr. Wells into thoughtful retiremen| 
at Cannes. But another aspect of the matter merit, 
particular attention. The Fundamentalists at Princeto) 
have now discovered that the automobile is responsibl 
for the foibles of the age. No downward impet 1 
felt by the human race, we are told, is so strong a 
devastating as the urge to go speeding about on fou 
pneumatic tires. How closely our maladies will there 
fore be identified with the rapidly approaching de 
lights of traveling through the air! The possibilitie 
are so serious that it might be well to muzzle Mi 
Ford at once and so avert disaster. Indeed—whel 
you stop to think of the holiday afternoons of th 
future, and of a few other things—there is much tob 


said for that point of view. 


OIL is a topic which is in everybody’s mouth—i 
many of those who discuss it have the slightest ide 
as to how these vast reservoirs of oil came to be fille 
up? The explanation commonly given is that oil 
derived from the remains of enormous shoals of fish 
overwhelmed in days long, long ago by showers ¢ 
volcanic ashes; but an author, Dr. Henderson, ¢ 
Science informs us, regards this explanation as insufl 
cient and unnecessary to account for the oil deposi 
which he attributes to the decay of innumerable sma 
plants and animals which, though by no means so rit 
in oil as fishes, yet, by their enormous numbers, mal 
up for that deficiency and are found to enter into tl 
composition of some petroleum-rich formations whei 
fish remains are uncommon. In connection with th 
matter the same journal informs us that Dr. Jou 
W. Gruner has come to the conclusion that traces ( 
life are to be found in the oldest-known rocks calle 
Archaean. It is well-known that Dawson described 
these rocks what he believed to be the earliest form ' 
living thing under the name of Eozoon Canadense, i 
his view has not been generally accepted. Dr. Grun 
believes that he can demonstrate traces of blue-gret 
algae in rocks so far believed to contain no eviden. 
of life; and what is especially interesting in this co 
nection is that these peculiarly colored algae can ai 
do exist under heat conditions impossible to m 
forms of life, for they live in the nearly boiling natur 
waters of the Yellowstone Park and other regior, 
though they are also capable of existence in water | 
the ordinary temperature. | 


A\N ancient and almost certainly apochryphal tal 
relates that Charles II, the Merry Monarch, whee | 
chartered that famous body of men of science, t 
Royal Society, set them as a first enquiry to expla 
why a dead fish in water weighed more than a livi 
one. After much deliberation they told the King t 
they did not know; whereupon he asked them—‘‘Do 
it weigh more?” Ascertain first your facts: that seer 
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be the sensible plan adopted by the state Board of 
ucation in California regarding the present ferment 
nected with the teaching of evolution, to which we 
ye on previous occasions alluded in these columns. 
enquiry was sent out to the presidents of the institu- 
ns accredited for high-school certification, including 
ious universities. Amongst others, a Dominican 
lege, the name of whose president is appended to 
‘ report submitted in accordance with the instruc- 
ns issued, replied. ‘The enquiry was whether, in the 
't-books used in the teaching of biology, there was 
presentation of the subject of evolution in such a 
yas to discredit the Bible and to develop in the 
ads of high-school students an attitude of irrever- 
te and atheism.” The result of the enquiry must 
highly satisfactory to all parties, except perhaps the 
‘reme so-called ‘‘Fundamentalists,”’ who would debar 
rising generation from even becoming aware that 
h a controversy existed. 


a 
. HERE appear to be no statements derogatory to 
: Bible the writers have taken special pains 
assure the readers that there is no conflict between 
ence and religion. Evolution is presented as a the- 
, and not as an established fact—although it is 
ited here and there that the theory of evolution is 
nmonly accepted by scientific men, and that is true.” 
‘far the report of the presidents and a few extracts 
mm the books under criticism, will show the accuracy 
their observations. In Moon’s Biology for Begin- 
's we read—‘‘Some things that evolution does not 
ch . . . that man is descended from a monkey 
that God can be left out of the scheme of 
gation.” Gager’s Fundamentals of Botany states— 
/arwinism neither eliminates God, nor does it teach 
t monkeys are the ancestors of man.”” And further 
Dtations might be made, but we need give no more 
wn the concluding words of the report of the presi- 
its—‘‘The text-books before us are concerned with 
‘senting scientific facts and theories, of which every 
"son with any pretense to an education in the subject 
subjects treated, should be informed. All depart- 
i's of the authors from this simple policy may be 
id to show due respect and consideration for the 
\damental principles of religion as presented in the 
Hjle.”’ The state of California may well be congrat- 
ited on the action of its Board of Education and the 
ults which came from it. 


~ 


HE death of John Singer Sargent removes an 
‘ist who was probably the last of the great American 
yup of sculptors and painters who identified them- 
ives with Europe. In earlier days Rome was hos- 
bable to Crawford and Story; Florence became the 
Ine of Powers; Miss Elizabeth Nourse still resides 
Paris; and Sargent was preceded in London by the 
s donic genius of Whistler. This list of names is an 
Aractive one and is of itself sufficient testimony to the 
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fact that earlier America was not adapted to studios 
and inspiration. The time has now come when a good 
study of the movement in its entirety would be interest- 
ing and instructive. Such a study would reveal also 
the truly fine contribution made by this country to the 
world’s art. Whether or not the United States can 
now boast of an atmosphere suited to creative artistic 
endeavor is one question. But that we patronize art 
has become a platitude. The greatest danger of the 
present moment, as Mr. Jonas Lie pointed out in a 
recent address, is that our wealth will make us victims 
easily plucked by any canvas-coverer from a European 
studio. In older days there were Americans who paid 
handsomely for Peruna; just now there are some who 
write fat checks for daubs. What we need, therefore, 
is contact with artists of our own—years in which we 
feel that great American painters are at our elbows, 
doing their best with material afforded by our civiliza- 
tion and landscape. After that we shall be less in- 
clined to believe that any fellow who wanders into 
New York with a French name and a box of water- 
colors, is the spiritual descendant of Rembrandt or the 
soul-mate of Degas. 


THE fact that even the most sensible of the classics 
are hopelessly out of date becomes more apparent 
when you happen across some statement like this by 
Montaigne—‘‘All the good rules have been laid down; 
it is merely necessary to put them into practice.”’ Since 
the complacent old Frenchman said his prayers and 
died, our salvation has been proved contingent upon 
many charming scientific schemes. There was Comte 
and Fourier; there was Marx, and his practical dis- 
ciple, Lenin. But among the more recent theories none 
is so debatable as Mr. Paul Bousfield’s doctrine of 
feminine efficiency. It has been known to all times, 
he tells us, that the human race is divided into two 
basic groups—one of which is called male, and the 
other of which is usually labeled female. This is a 
magnificent, and absolutely unshakable, first premise. 
Where is the man who believes that an Englishman 
cannot be logical? But, continues the author, the many 
problems and troubles which disturb human society 
(and that there are such problems and troubles no one 
will deny) arise from the fact that these two groups 
have neither been nor are “absolutely” equal. We 
have talked a great deal about laws and suffrage, but 
that talk was but as the blast of a trombone before the 
band begins. What we really need is an efficient con- 
servation of feminine energy. We must Taylorize the 
soul of woman. ‘Her energies are not concentrated, 
but are frequently displaced into a multitude of 
smaller things belonging to so-called feminine life. 
And her interests are too much turned on herself,” 
declares Mr. Bousfield, who seems at times to have 
been reading the Ancren Riwle. What can be done? 
Psychology must come to the rescue. After a few sea- 
sons of patient Bousfieldian psychological applications, 
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improvement will be evident and permanent. Well, 
we shall gladly watch the remedial process. We shall 
establish ourselves at a safe and comfortable distance. 
But just now it really seems to us that Mr. Bousfield 
has more psychology to learn than he has to teach. 


AV GLANCE over current German writing might 
lead one to conclude that spiritual devastation in 
Germany exceeds by far the physical devastation of 
France and Belgium. Out of the physical, material 
losses of the war, the Allied nations emerge with 
deep, perhaps ineffacable sorrows; with mental 
wounds, but healthy wounds, healing; with scars 
healed. But Germany’s spiritual wounds are gan- 
grened, if one is to judge by the subjects which fill the 
minds of her current writers. From the philosophical 
and almost untranslatable Downfall of Western Civi- 
lization, through Ernst Toller’s Hinkemann, Masse 
Mensch, and his long list of sordid beastliness, to one 
who in lighter vein, complaining that no Germans 
laugh since the war, sets out to write something that 
will make every German laugh, there is no ray of hope, 
no spiritual and moral health; one suspects, no physi- 
cal health. In particular, it is psychologically interest- 
ing to note the curious things which, according to our 
German author, must make every German laugh. 
Laughter is frequently more illuminating than are 
tears or rage. 


CAILLAUX 


LMOST as dramatic as Napoleon’s return from 

Elba, the return to power of Joseph Caillaux in 
France has stunned the conservative element in the 
political world everywhere. In our discussion last 
week of the familiar routine accompanying any im- 
portant political crisis in France, we mentioned that 
beneath the surface Caillaux was fatuously training 
himself to be the financial savior of his country. We 
hardly expected to see him emerge in the open so 
quickly. He has accomplished a task of amazing 
audacity. 

The full story of Caillaux, both before and during 
the days of the war, will probably not be known for 
many long years to come. Few men in the public life 
of any country have received what appeared at the 
time to be more deadly body blows than this man. 
Memory of the placards posted throughout the Paris 
streets showering anathemas upon “Caillaux the 
Traitor” is still fresh. It would seem that while any 
considerable body of war veterans still lived in France 
he would have no chance to show himself again in 
public life. Yet today he is Finance Minister of the 
French republic, in the same cabinet with the most 
astute politician of France—Aristide Briand. 

If we were to offer an explanation of the national 
psychology which makes this feat possible, it would 
be this. In the spring and summer of 1917 France 
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was in the ebb-tide of defeat. Anyone conversir 
freely with her soldiers in the canteens or on leay 
would have sensed the profound depths to which dj 
couragement had carried the nation. There was |e 
of military confidence and utter bankruptcy of politi 
confidence. While the party of Poincaré and Clem 
ceau was fighting for time until the American rei 
forcements could arrive, the group with which C; 
laux was associated was (apparently) endeavoring 
effect a compromise which would end the struggle b 
fore France was completely prostrated. | 

Just what these negotiations were, no one knows 
but it is fairly clear that to a large body of Freni 
people they were not as sinister or as unpatriotic 
the Poincaré-Clemenceau group would have us beliey 
We do not venture in any way to assert what actual 
happened. After all, we are dealing not so much wi 
facts as with ideas which the man in the streets | 
France thinks are facts. A large body of Fren 
opinion was never fully convinced that M. us 


treason was as black as his enemies painted it. At 
to this the natural reaction against the recent polici 
of the Poincaré-Millerand government, the reacti 
against militarism and the general letting down of t 
war fever, and it is no longer difficult to understa 
why Caillaux, posing as the one man able to dr: 
France out of the financial difficulties into which | 
enemies have plunged her, is able to stage an unt 
pected return to power. He has risked everything 
this chance. For the sake of France herself, one c 
only hope that Caillaux may live to redeem one of t 
most unsavory reputations in international politics. | 

If his firm hand can pull the franc towards | 
keep it there, we shall all thank that hand. Unf 
tunately M. Caillaux has said very little to reasst 
us concerning this anxious enterprise. He is ¢ 
posed to a levy on capital; he believes in cutting doy 
expenditures; and—he has alluded vaguely, romar 
cally to “‘vast financial operations.” ‘These he keeps 
secret as Houdini does a slightly different species 
legerdemain. His published oratory, of which the 
is now a goodly bulk, sounds no note that has not be 
heard even in Tarascon. 4 

But for the benefit of American readers, M. C 
laux has been both specific and original—though 1 
on the subject of the franc. His return has be 
fringed with just another series of those excellen 
undocumented articles with which our newspap 
pigeonhole conditions in France. The first of t 
Caillaux series, appearing in the New York World, 
not a discussion of the budget or something equa 
boresome. It is an illuminating exposure, in 1 
choicest radical manner, of the liberal attitude towal 
religious practice so characteristic of the French Le 
It is a harrowing indictment of “the reactionary t 
dencies of the French clergy’? who have allied the 
selves with “‘the defenders of fallen régimes agai 
the republic.” There has been no such thing as P 
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cution of Catholics; the school question in Alsace 
is raised by clerical intransigeance; and the Vatican 
ibassy is a simple little detail of “foreign policy.” 
I that is missing from the picture is a sinister Jesuit 
seping through a subterranean passage with a few 
mson lettres de cachet. 

This dribble is worthy of attention only because it 
vifies the general trend of our publicity on French 
airs. There has been no persecution of the church? 
. Caillaux has every reason to remember that from 
2 time of M. Combes to the day when the French 
vernment beat a hasty retreat from Paris to avoid 
corating Von Kluk’s cortége of prisoners, officers 
d officials were carefully watched so that those who 
mt to the Sacraments could be proscribed. He 
ght recall, if pressed, that the practice was dis- 
atinued only when Foch who had been curbed, and 
dozen others whose “‘Jesuitism’’ had imposed upon 
2m a strange discipline of silence, proved that the 
zime which had “respected their beliefs” was ineffi- 
nt and rotten to the heart. And surely it needs no 
cient historian to recall that the men who saved 
ance were disciples of religious educators whom the 
ends of M. Caillaux very liberally stripped of their 
thts and their goods preliminary to an exile after 
» best traditions of Acadia and the Revolution. The 
ots of the school question in Alsace today lie just 
tre. This “question” is simply a stand made with 
termination by Christian gentlemen who do not wish 
‘see their teachers supplanted and ousted by a group 
lich has preferred corruption to the Cross. It is a 
isture of defense made by those whom thirty years 
ibitter experience have taught all they need to know 
jout the benign liberality of the Left. 

What is queer about the whole business is not that 
mre should be a struggle in France or even that 
|. Caillaux should be permitted to write for the 
pers. The puzzling thing is this: after ten years 
j intimate Franco-American relations, we prepare to 
fen with solemn interest while Parisian ronfleurs, 
tocking demagogic ashes out of their pipes, use the 
titform of a great American newspaper to deny a 
sies of facts which should be well known to that 
lwspaper. 


IS EDUCATION ADRIFT? 


{XRITICISM beats against the windows, drips in- 
* cessantly from the eaves, of the American educa- 
fnal structure. For every filial soul who takes Alma 
later for what her name implies, there are six, less 
tal, to point out the wrinkles in her chin and the 
Sots on her gown. Perhaps this is necessarily so. 
te public attitude towards education has changed 
tsically during the last twenty years—so basically, in 
it, that it is doubtful whether what is expected of 
fs schools could possibly be reconciled with what the 
Siools can offer. The university—perhaps also the 
sondary school—of yesterday was the affair of a 
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limited social group which set its own interpretation 
upon the meaning of an educated man; today ‘‘mass- 
education” has become a reality to carry on which in- 
stitutions designed for a totally different purpose are 
necessarily inadequate. 

What is it that we demand of higher education? 
Certainly not that which Walter Pater defined so 
neatly as “the art, namely, of so relieving the ideal or 
poetic traits, the elements of distinction, in our every- 
day life—of so exclusively living in them—that the 
unadorned remainder of it, the mere drift and débris 
of our days, comes to be as though it were not.’? Such 
an art is manifestly for those who have the time, and 
the will, to be epicures. Certainly no such goal—nor 
the ideal of Newman’s gentleman—is in the mind of 
John Joseph or Mary Susan when they stand hope- 
fully in line at the bursar’s window. They cannot 
separate “‘the elements of distinction” from the “mere 
drift” because they belong to a working population 
bound to the routine of industrial society and peren- 
nially dedicated to bettering its condition in the world. 
Newman, indeed, quotes Cicero to the effect that it is 
only after a man has met the economic requirements of 
a career that he has any business devoting himself to 
learning; but Newman was talking things over with a 
generation which still grouped the sons of the wealthy 
in Oxford and Cambridge, not dreaming that the 
populace would rise presently and call for sheep-skins. 

On the other hand, the universities themselves have 
long since abandoned, for the most part, even any such 
generalization of culture as Pater and Newman im- 
plied. ‘The scholar has been glorified—the scholar 
who buried his nose even beyond his eye-brows in a 
specialty; who, like the German savant visiting New 
York, could discuss only his private species of bugs; 
who, if he was a philosopher, was perforce content to 
rest his title on a discovery connected with motor- 
impulses. A professor of early American literature 
recently informed his class, in high seriousness, that 
the doctrine of Purgatory apparently still lingered on 
because there seemed to be somewhere—he wasn’t 
quite sure where—a Catholic sodality which prayed 
for the dead! Noblesse oblige. The rotundity of 
the modern scholarly mind, testified to by a series of 
degrees, is often merely a pebble-like sphere which he 
compassed while writing his perfectly innocuous dis- 
sertation. How, then, can university teaching presume 
to accommodate the vast tide of youth bent on en- 
larging its mental windows and so getting a better 
look at the world? 

But it is interesting to see that this problem—per- 
haps the great cultural problem of our time—is not 
merely American. Even Germany is given to debat- 
ing it hotly, having to deal with its own crowds storm- 
ing the Bastille of education. And it seems to us that 
one of the best suggestions made there or anywhere 
is that of Max Scheler, philosopher and sociologist, in 
his discussion of the university and the high school. 
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He begins by saying that during the centuries follow- 
ing the establishment of the mediaeval universitas, 
higher education was called upon to serve ends wholly 
incompatible with one another. It was to preserve and 
hand down traditional European culture; it was to 
prepare leaders of various kinds for state, church and 
society; it was to foster conscientiously the progress 
of scientific investigation; it was to achieve a ‘“‘mani- 
fold refashioning of the human personality; and now 
finally it has been summoned to fertilize all strata of 
society with a simple, yet purposeful, presentation of 
learning and culture in their generic aspects. 

How, asks Scheler, is the university to accomplish 
all these different things? In striving to do so, it fails 
not merely to reach one or the other of its goals, but 
halts its approach to them all. The scholar is ham- 
pered by the necessity of teaching, which often enough 
he is poorly fitted to undertake or physically unable 
to carry on. The teacher is degraded by the compara- 
tive lustre of the specialist who, from the vantage- 
ground of his Fach, looks upon all generalized culture 
as hopelessly superficial. In sober truth, a critical 
consideration of the modern university reminds one 
not a little of a deranged colony of ants, striving to 
draw water from a rock and sand from a pool. 

Scheler proposes, therefore, a distribution of the 
various purposes to which the traditional university 
has been dedicated among a number of establishments 
devoted to higher education. He looks ahead to the 
development of present-day universities into special- 
ized colleges, codrdinated one with the other, and into 
a large number of institutions for independent re- 
search. Finally, he suggests the creation of separate 
colleges where synthetic teaching can be safely under- 
taken by adequately qualified men who will address 
themselves to the “upper crust” of the student body— 
colleges which may roughly be compared to the Col- 
lége de France. Under the supervision of this new 
hierarchical arrangement, he believes that the high- 
schools proper can gradually be made to serve their 
natural purpose, which is the dispensation of a well- 
rounded view of life. 

These views of a great German educator deserve 
attention for themselves, just as they imply that the 
present university problem is not purely American. 
It may be, of course, that ‘‘mass education’? is a fetich 
which has already been venerated far beyond its legi- 
timate due. Obviously many a student now loiters 
through English III and Economics IV who could 
employ his time much more sensibly elsewhere. 
Surely there are other means of bringing the gifts of 
general culture to the doors of the average citizen. 
Perhaps it is time to begin thinking about making the 
press, the theatre, the motion-picture, art and music 
more immediately valuable social forces than they are 
at present. At any rate, the future can well afford to 
see endowments for the promotion of all these in the 
spirit of enlightened public service. 
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A GUILD AND ITS STANDARD 
dae opening of the new playhouse of the Theatr 
Guild this last week was an event of more tha 
local interest and importance. The Theatre Guil 
has come to symbolize very definitely a new and 
portant aspect of the American theatre. 
Until a few years ago the management of the; 
cal enterprises in this country was almost exclusiy 
in the hands of a few long-established producers whi 
with occasional assistance from outside capital, pret 
nearly determined what we should or should not g¢ 
on the stage. In so far as these producers by | 
training became responsive to the interest and 
mands of the public, this system resulted in a f, 
creditable history of American productions. Ne 
theless, the system had one serious defect. It 
very difficult to obtain a production for plays of th 
more serious type or for plays whose appeal to populz 
interest had not yet been determined. Here andt 
an audacious producer would risk considerable capit 
in a play that was frankly an experiment. But a fe 
disasters, not always due so much to the plays ther 
selves as to their inadequate or inappropriate produ 
tion, tended to discourage all except the bravest. 
Today, the Theatre Guild as the outgrowth of th 
experimental group once known as the Washingtc 
Square Players, has opened up an entirely new cha 
nel for the production of new or untried types of pla’ 
in New York. The Guild, patterning itself almo 
instinctively after the model of the guilds of the mi 
dle-ages, conceived the idea of having the actors ar 
artists themselves produce worth-while plays. Th 
enabled the Guild greatly to lower the initial costs | 
production, since its members agreed at the start 
take ridiculously small salaries and to wait for the 
full compensation until each enterprise had prov 
itself a popular success. The growth and tenacity | 
this group have won an almost astonishing succes 
Through its 14,000 seasonal subscribers, the Guild 
practically assured of an underwriting for every pli 
it wishes to bring out. So great has been the popul 
response that the Guild was enabled to raise the nece 
sary funds to construct the new theatre, whose ope 
ing it has just celebrated with a revival of Berna: 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. a 
Along with this success comes a severe respon 
bility. When success smiles upon an enterprise in th 
way, there is often a great danger of a change in t 
mental attitude of its directors. The man with litt 
capital often risks all he has for an ideal. If t 
Theatre Guild sees to it that its early sincerity 
rigorously maintained, even in its days of prosperit 
then it will deserve an unusual measure of acclail 
In the meantime, the natural corrective is appearing 
the form of numerous other small groups of produce 
also operating on the seasonal subscription bas 
Their competition alone may prove enough to keep t 
work of the Guild to its traditional high standard. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN MEXICOr 
| Il. PRESIDENT CALLES SPEAKS 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


'N MY first article I described the attack made on 
the church of La Soledad, an attack which any 
' just government would have punished by the in- 
‘tion of long terms of imprisonment on the intruders. 
esident Calles prevented any punishment at all being 
licted on the criminals. Like most Presidents in 
exico, he acts more like a Czar than like the first 
izen of a republic. He runs the Foreign Office him- 
f, and, when the humor takes him, he dictates the 
cisions of the Minister of Justice, of the judges, 
the Chief-of-Police, and of the other public off- 
Is. A half-caste, uneducated, he is of a low order 
‘intelligence. Of constitutional government as the 
nericans and the British understand it, he has not 
> slightest idea. 
That he has in his head several good intentions, I 
mit; but owing to his savage temper, his lack of 
ucation, and the way in which he tries to carry out 
se intentions, they are a danger to the public. He 
shes to help the oppressed peon, but he only demoral- 
is him by giving him the property of others with- 
t compensating those others. Charity does not 
asist in giving away land which does not belong to 
u. The money which does belong to General Calles 
those bank account is growing larger day by day) he 
eps strictly for himself. It is notorious that most 
exican Presidents are corrupt—so notorious that 
yregon, the last President, used cheerfully to confess 
public—‘‘We are all thieves.” hen, pointing to 
_amputated arm, he would recommend himself for 
ice on the ground that he had only one hand where- 
th to steal the public money, whereas each of his 
als had two. But one would expect something bet- 
‘from Calles, who professes to be an idealist and 
admirer of Lenin—who, after all, died poor. 
Calles must also be recognized as a fanatical 
dhibitionist, but he enforced Prohibition in Sonora 
nen he was governor there, by shooting “‘boot- 
gers” on sight—another example of his arbitrary 
id unconstitutional methods. Some years ago he 
fl under Russian Bolshevist influences; and one can 
ily conceive the effect on that half-baked intelligence 
* the reverberating phrases of Lenin, and the un- 
vind, though fascinating, theories of Marx and Buk- 
: in. It seemed before his accession to office, that 
t would make Mexico as red as Moscow, but his 
jirney abroad and especially his interview with Mr. 
volidge, Mr. Hughes and other American statesmen 
| Washington somewhat sobered him for a time. 
ese statesmen threw the late Samuel Gompers in his 
Vy, exactly as one would direct to some useful and 


harmless object the attention of an unruly child who 
was playing with a razor; and ever since his affections 
have been divided between the American Federation 
of Labor and ‘‘Comrade”’ Stanislas Pestkowsky, the 
Bolshevist minister in Mexico. He has always har- 
bored an intense hatred for the Catholic Church. This 
hatred he showed when he was governor of Sonora, 
and it was well known in Mexico three months ago, 
that he would certainly endeavor to gratify it while 
holding the position of President. After a lecture 
which I delivered in Chicago on January 26, I was told 
by a particularly well-informed authority on Mexican 
affairs that I should go at once to Mexico City if I 
wanted to witness the launching of a persecution as 
relentless as that to which Archbishop Cieplak fell a 
victim in Moscow two years ago. 

Let us see how President Calles treated the case of 
La Soledad. I shall quote from the public declaration 
he made to the Mexican press on March 14— 

‘In religious as well as in labor matters,” he said, 
loftily, “I will always work in accordance with the 
law.” Then he added that ‘if the Mexican Catholics 
want churches for the exercise of their religion, they 
have the right to ask for them, and their demand will 
be granted.” 

By “Mexican Catholics” he meant the “‘schismatics”’ 
who call themselves the ‘‘Catholic, Apostolic, Mexican 
Church.” He has a right to call them whatever he 
likes, but he has no right to give churches to them. 
Surely a new sect should build its own churches. 

“If the Patriarch Perez,” he continued, ‘‘wants any 
of the churches which belong to the government, that 
church will be given to him. The only exception is 
the church of La Soledad, because that church is al- 
ready destined for the Minister of Public Instruction.” 

As a matter of fact, the beautiful old church of Saint 
Teresa, now used as a government printing-office, is 
apparently about to be given to “Patriarch” Perez, 
though President Obregon solemnly declared, in an 
edict published in 1922, that this church would be re- 
stored to the Catholics, from whom it had been wrong- 
fully taken (without compensation, of course) as soon 
as another building had been found for the printers— 
and though Calles has announced that he will continue 
the policy of Obregon. President Calles will not, 
therefore, allow the schismatics to retain churches 
which they have seized, though he will not punish them 
for attempting to seize churches, even though such at- 
tempts involve grave disturbances and the infliction 
of personal injury on citizens. 

The President meant to leave Perez in possession 
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of La Soledad, and it was only the outburst of in- 
dignation which took place that made him change 
his mind. Judging from his statement, however, he 
will not allow the schismatics to retain possession of 
the churches which they have seized, but churches 
which the government had previously seized may be 
handed over to them. This is a distinction without a 
difference. How long must a church be in the hands 
of the government before it can be handed over to 
“Patriarch” Perez? Possibly that bogus Pontiff may 
get La Soledad if he asks for it next month. 

The President next went on to attack “several 
prominent members of the Roman Church who have 
tried to get up an agitation in the country and to 
preach disobedience to the laws.” “I have,” he em- 
phatically declared, ‘‘given instructions to the local au- 
thorities to proceed with all energy against those 
priests and dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, 
whatever their rank may be, to hand them over to 
the judicial authorities, and to close the churches in 
which they are carrying on this agitation.” 

This outburst is, of course, utterly irrelevant. The 
question at issue was of a crime publicly committed by 
“Patriarch” Perez and his gang of gunmen; but in- 
stead of assuring his hearers that Perez and his merry- 
men will be placed on trial, he says mildly that he will 
present them with any church they ask for, if it is at 
present in the hands of the government, and then 
switches off into a vague and frenzied denunciation of 
priests whose names he cannot give and whose crimes 
he cannot specify. If any priest has broken the law, 
let him be prosecuted. And what about beginning 
with “Patriarch” Perez? 

In conclusion, the President announced that “the 
government entrusted to me has firmly decided to 
make the laws respected, and to insist on the main- 
tenance of public order.”’ 

This presidential pronouncement is almost Gilbert- 
jan in its absurdity, and the attitude of the government 
became still more absurd when Dr. Gilberto Valen- 
zuela, the farcical Minister of the Interior, came out 
with an energetic echo of the President’s words. Dr. 
Valenzuela said that he would stand no nonsense but 
would send to prison all who broke the law or created 
disturbances in churches. Another echo came from 
the Chief-of-Police, who gave the press to understand 
that he had his eye on the situation and would allow 
no disturbance of the public order. Not to be out- 
done, the Licentiate Enrique Delhumeau, secretary of 
the Governor of the Federal District, announced 
resolutely that he would preserve order at all costs, 
that a piquet of gendarmes had in fact been sent to 
La Soledad ‘“‘to repress the disorders.” And all this 
time “Patriarch” Perez was in wrongful possession of 
the church and the parochial-house! 
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The President promised to give “the Mexica) 
Christians” any churches they asked for, but churche 
need priests to attend to them, and so far the Patr 
arch has got only one clerical follower. Moreovyey 
there is no laity in the new “sect,” for most of th| 
100 cut-throats who follow the banner of the Patr 
arch are policemen. A Mexican policeman has 
time to search the Scriptures: he is too much occu 
searching people’s pockets. The Excelsior of M 
is at present publishing a series of articles on the utte 
corruption of the local police force, and from thes 
closures it is evident that picking pockets is no 
worst fault to be laid at the door of the Mexican pc 
liceman: he also indulges in assassination. 4 

La Soledad is now being taken over by the De 
ment of Education, which is going to turn it in 
museum. One would have thought that Dr. Puig, | 
Minister of Education in Mexico, where 86 pe 
of the people are illiterate, might more profitably « 
vote his attention to the foundation of primary schoo! 
for teaching the alphabet; but Dr. Puig is an an 
bitious man, and he has already told the local repo 
that he will convert La Soledad into a permanent : 
hibition of national art, and that he will also use. 
occasionally for musical recitals ‘‘so as to populaiae 
classical and vernacular music.” a 

Mr. Diego Rivera, “the popular Mexican painter, 
has had long conferences, we are told, with Dr. Pu 


; 
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“about the extremely rich collection of pictures in 1 
Soledad . The only church which has, possibl: 
a richer collection of pictures is the Basilica of Guadi 
lupe. There are in La Soledad some eighteentl 
century paintings of inestimable value.” So Dr. Pui 
is going to entrust Mr. Diego Rivera with the task ¢ 
“carefully classifying” the artistic treasures of th 
stolen church, and probably other wretched hangers-c 
will get other jobs in the same connection. Some ¢ 
the oil paintings will perhaps find their way nortl 
ward; perhaps to the advantage of Sefior Plutarc 
Elias’s private bank account, and the one or two whi 
escape will find their way into the national mie 
which already contains many beautiful paintings fro) 
the suppressed monastery of Saint Francis, all of the: 
bearing pathetic inscriptions which show that the 
were painted for that monastery, and intended tor 
main in it, per saecula saeculorum. Were it not ft 
the old bishops and abbots, Mexico would be por 
indeed, in specimens of beautiful architecture an 
painting. A long list of churches and religious found, 
tions which have been converted to civil uses cou 
easily be drawn up. At the head of that list ea 
the public library, once an Augustinian church; the go 
ernment printing-office, once the church of Saint T, 
resa; and the Jesuit college of Saint Ignatius. At tl 
end of the list we shall put the church of La Soledat 
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PEOPLE RULE? 


By DON C. SEITZ 


IKE some other phrases designed to depict the 
_ delights of democracy, “rule of the majority” is 

a lie. The majority seldom rule. Pluralities are 
asters, and in the divided state customary in a re- 
blic, work their will—and much mischief. 
'The exceedingly able gentleman who constructed the 
mstitution of the United States, while supplying a 
jdel method of uniting diverse commonwealths, did 
t provide for popular or any other rule. The Con- 
tution is a combination of compromises, the result 
‘which does not give even the people power. In its 
ality, nobody rules, save in time of war, when dem- 
tacy retires and despotism takes its place under the 
x powers of the President. The rest of the time, 
mgress, Senate, and President are all in a position to 
feat each other, and in the end to be defeated by the 
nited States Supreme Court. Even this body is not 
inipotent. It cannot enforce its decrees without the 
1 of the machinery of the Department of Justice, 
ich may have to lean upon the President. We have 
tances of this in Andrew Jackson’s defiance of 
hn Marshall, and the northern disregard of the 
itive Slave Law. Nation-wide Prohibition pro- 
led by a constitutional amendment sustained by the 
preme Court, is undergoing a strain on like lines. 
de Florida and Wisconsin, Connecticut and Rhode 
and. 
Of course it was not the purpose of the Constitu- 
constructors to let the people rule. They were not 
isted; perhaps they should not be, but they might at 
ist have a chance. The government was not to be 
pular but representative. We were to choose wise 
‘ctors—‘‘best minds’—who were to meet in dignified 
lusion and select some one worthy to be our Presi- 
at. This was deemed a superlative solution. The 
dple could vote for best minds, but no more. The 
ctors did the rest. Quite properly this system broke 
wn early in the game, but it is gravely to be doubted 
it would have worked even if fairly tried. Great 
jerests would soon enough have “‘reached”’ the elec- 
‘s. The popular will saw this and insisted on hav- 
+ candidates named in conventions. Yet even here 
| fail as impotently as under the electoral system. 
le ambitious could then carry out their purposes by 
fecting electors. Now they select delegates. Much 
‘idious comment was provoked by the long drawn- 
't Democratic national convention of 1924. Yet it 
is merely a continuation of the old idea. The dele- 
tes were picked by candidates. They did not meet 
i free representatives of these states, but as agents 
I+ the men who selected and sent them. ‘This is not 
fpular representation. The ‘“‘instructed” delegate is 
i bad as a selected elector. When you add to this 
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plurality as a method of choice at the polls, the calam- 
ity becomes complete. 

In its beginnings, the Presidency had some narrow 
escapes. Aaron Burr nearly defeated Jefferson, and 
on the method then in use became Vice-President. 
Jefferson made Madison his successor, and he took 
care that Monroe should succeed. A break came in 
this form of Mexicanizing when Andrew Jackson in- 
terrupted the over-lordship of Virginia. Yet with a 
majority in the popular vote he was defeated by the 
electors, of whom John Quincy Adams secured the 
most. He came back the next time with a majority 
both from the people and the college. But the system 
underwent no further change and is with us today. 

From the defeat of Van Buren to the election of 
Franklin Pierce, the South furnished two Presidents— 
Polk and Zachary Taylor. It gained and lost one by 
chance. John Tyler succeeded Harrison by the latter's 
death, so the North lost the White House. In return 
Zachary Taylor died and Millard Fillmore came into 
power from the North. Pierce and Buchanan were 
northern men with southern proclivities. The Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court represented the slave- 
holding minority. Resentment of this brought the Re- 
publican party into being as a radical body, and so sup- 
plied the greatest popular disaster that ever befell the 
country in the election of Abraham Lincoln under the 
plurality system in 1860, bringing as it did civil war 
with all its horrors and consequences, including a racial 
problem that is still unsolved. I write this as a pro- 
found supporter of human liberty, as one born with 
anti-slavery in his blood and a deep belief in democracy. 
But we must consider facts and deal with consequences. 
The problem is not to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, but to make democracy safe in the world. 

Lincoln had said that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and that the country could not endure 
half slave and half free. Yet slavery became more 
divided than the country, and thus unwittingly ended 
itself. Because of its machinations and stupidities, 
three candidates opposed Lincoln in 1860—Stephen 
A. Douglas, John C. Breckinridge and John Bell. In 
the election that followed, a vote of 4,676,853 was 
cast, of which Lincoln received but 1,866,352. 
Douglas polled 1,375,157, Breckinridge 845,763, and 
Bell 589,581—the last being the remnant of the 
Whigs. So under our electoral system, Lincoln had 
180 votes in the college, Breckinridge 72, Bell 39, and 
Douglas, with the second largest showing, but 12. The 
popular majority against Lincoln was 2,810,501. There 
should be small wonder then, that with Republican 
promises in view, the South should have seceded and 
much of the North turned ‘‘copperhead.” 
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Lincoln’s second election was a military affair, not 
a popular plebiscite. The army voted in the field and 
all one way—so far as the returns went. The Libera- 
tor was triumphant, although he had seriously feared 
defeat. To have elected George B. McClellan at this 
juncture would have been as great a mistake as was 
the choice of U. S. Grant that followed. Yet with all 
the army advantage, Lincoln led by only 407,342. 
Grant’s two victories were held in a land under recon- 
struction, where all the people could not vote, and 
where the electoral system kept a President in power 
while the people sent an opposition Congress to ex- 
press their will—vainly, as usual. 

In 1876 the people failed again. Samuel J. Tilden 
had a majority of nearly 250,935 on the popular vote, 
could he have received it outright. The rejection of 
the majorities in disputed states would still have left 
him victor and the people given their will. The elec- 
toral vote provided a way of thwarting this. 

Again in 1880, James A. Garfield was in 311,300 
minority on the popular vote. Cleveland, though 
elected in 1884, had a plurality of 62,783, but on the 
popular vote was more than 222,951 below a major- 
ity; while in 1888 Harrison, who won the electors, 
was half a million behind in the full voting. Mr. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ETHIC 


By JOSEPH 


N A recent number of Foreign Affairs, Principal 
I Jacks achieved a very clear and acute diagnosis 

of present and past international relations, and 
pointed out what he thought was necessary if they are 
to improve in the future. Yet to one who looks at 
the matter from the traditional standpoint of the 
Catholic Church, some parts of that diagnosis will 
appear incorrect and the remedy suggested in some 
degree inadequate. 

Dr. Jacks thinks that an international ethic must be 
sought for pragmatically and discovered by trial and 
experience, just as national communities have dis- 
covered by trial and experience the advantages of 
living under a common law. Catholics on the other 
hand hold that the desired code already exists, prior 
to all human search and determination, in the eternal 
law of God implanted in the heart of man and con- 
firmed by Christ’s revelation. All that is needed is to 
induce the nations, which already enforce that law 
within their own borders in its social bearings, to re- 
cognize it in their dealings with one another. 

Civil law in its regulation of the mutual intercourse 
of citizens takes for granted the principles of justice 
expressed in the Decalogue. Murder, lying, theft, per- 
jury, obscenity, even blasphemy and violations of Sun- 
day observance, are all reckoned as criminal offenses 
against the state as well as sins against God. They 
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Cleveland became a minority President again in 1892 
thanks to a popular vote that gave him states, but lef 
him 945,515 less than a majority. 

Bryan scared the public into giving William 
Kinley a popular vote over all of 286,456 in 
and by his persistence as a factor kept majoritie 
power sixteen years. | 

Then followed again the situation of 1860, 1 
its enormous consequences. In 1912 Theodore Ro 
velt split his party, and Woodrow Wilson was ele 
by plurality. The popular majority against him 
2,450,504. Nor did Wilson win by a majority oye 
allin 1916. The field led him by 244,147, on a sloga 
that he “kept us out of war.” As he did not, pop 
lar vote took an account of itself and in 1920 han 
out a real majority of some seven millions, inclu 
ladies. This is the record. 


How about the future? 


The election of tc 


92 
showed signs of slipping back to the old ways. Coo 
idge had a plurality a million less than Harding’ 
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majority. His vote was 400,000 less—his majorit 
over all but 2,321,141. This is no great matter in’ 
total of 29,176,919 ballots. A shift of 10 percer 
would have put him in the minority—and may am 
him next time. : 
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do not change their character by being perpetrate 
internationally. The distinction between right an 
wrong is as valid for the community as for the 1 
dividual. a 

There have been, and still are, moralists who thir 
otherwise, whose standard is expressed in the cel 
brated aspiration—‘‘My country, may she be evi 
right: but my country, right or wrong!” From tt 
days of Machiavelli they have proclaimed in word ar 
deed that national interest is the highest good, ar 


that no moral considerations should be allowed | 
stand in its way. The Prussian, though he may hat 
been the most logical exponent of this creed, has he 
his counterpart in every nation. Few writers have e 
pounded the text that “might makes right” wi' 
greater force than the Americans, Admiral Maha 
author of The Influence of Sea Power upon Hi 
tory, etc., and General Homer Lea, author of TI 
Day of the Saxon and The Valour of Ignorance. Evi 
when the outcry against German militarism was lou 
est, writers in the English press were expressing 
regard to Great Britain exactly the same claims | 
they were denouncing in the German, and Lord Ro 
erts himself before the outbreak said of the notorio 
Bernhardi book, Germany and the Next War, thi 
we should not regard it “with any feelings save tho 
of respect.” ee 
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‘Such an attitude the Catholic regards as definitely 
iti-Christian: it would reduce the governing principle 
our civilization to the law of the jungle: it would 
produce, if adopted, the evils of paganism, when 
ciety rested on slave labor and liberty was restricted 
the rich and powerful. That it should be so widely 
lyocated shows how far our civilization has departed 
om the ideal to which it owes its existence, and how 
uch must be done before the international ethic, pro- 
ded by God’s law, can be made effective. It may per- 
ups help to a fuller understanding of a matter of 
ch vital importance to the welfare of humanity, if 
| attempt is made to set forth the Catholic concep- 
on of how that ideal can be made once more the 
spiration of humanity. 

In the first place, the Catholic considers that the 
lestion is necessarily connected with religion. His 
ought is guided by the doctrine of the Fall which 
volves the belief that mankind can never reach per- 
‘ction even in the natural order by the use of reason 
id other human faculties alone: supernatural help is 
‘eded to counteract the vitiating effects of original 
a, effects which are summed up and centred in ex- 
ssive self-regard. Consequently he has no expecta- 
on of the actual establishment of permanent peace 
nongst men, since it is very unlikely that all the 
itions of the earth will simultaneously become so 
iritually enlightened and strengthened as to refrain 
together from the injustice that selfishness engenders. 
t best, he hopes that the state of the world, when it 
delivered from its present chaos, will resemble that 
f a well-ordered community wherein evil exists and 
ever energizing but is effectively kept in check or 
‘stored to obedience by the dominant forces of law. 
And even that condition of affairs will not be estab- 
shed without the influence of religion—that is, with- 
at an observance of law motived by conscience rather 
an by external pressure. In this, history comes to 
sinforce Catholic teaching. Civilization, imperfect 
ad inadequate as it now is, is not the result, even so, 
f merely natural forces, the painful outcome of mis- 
tke and recovery, but has been built up upon the 
hristian principle of human responsibility to an omni- 
otent Creator and Judge, and upon the living and 
yveable example of the unselfish Christ. The ancient 
vilizations could do much to beautify and regulate 
fe externally: they could not, and did not, regenerate 
ae heart. The natural law was not enough. It needed 
enewed promulgation and enforcement by Christ, it 
eeded to be expounded and supernaturalized by the 
thurch He founded, before it could rebuild the shat- 
ted empire of Rome on surer and more lasting 
oundations. What the practical genius of pagan 
tome had constructed would have perished under the 
arbarian assault, had not Christianity tamed and 
aught and inspired the assailants, and so founded our 
aodern European civilization. It is only natura] to 
uppose that the same influences which have created 
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regard for order and justice within each state will be 
needed to establish inter-state relations on the same 
basis of law. 

Accordingly, in the Catholic conception, we must get 
back to a public recognition of God and of human re- 
sponsibility to Him, if we are to establish a real inter- 
national ethic. That recognition was accorded in un- 
divided Christendom, however powerless to prevent 
much injustice. The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence based human rights on the will of God and 
later still, hardly more than a century ago, a much 
more explicit Declaration of Divine Rights was made 
in the preamble of the treaty known as the Holy Al- 
liance. It is worth while to quote a portion of this 
declaration which bears so directly on our subject. It 
begins— 

In the name of the most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, 
Their Majesties, the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Russia solemnly de- 
clare that the present act has no other object than to publish 
in the face of the whole world their fixed resolution, both 
in the administration of their respective states and in their 
political relations with every other government, to take for 
their sole guide the precepts of that Holy Religion, namely, 
the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity and Peace, which 
far from being applicable only to private concerns, must have 
an immediate influence upon the counsels of princes and 
guide all their steps, as being the only means of consoli- 
dating human institutions and remedying their imperfections. 


The second of the three articles which follow de- 
clare that “‘the Christian world, of which the contract- 
ing monarchs and their peoples form part, has in real- 
ity no other Sovereign than Him to whom alone power 
really belongs.”’ 

Metternich, a politician of the school of Machia- 
velli, called this declaration ‘‘a loud-sounding noth- 
ing.’ Castlereagh, from the practical British stand- 
point, found it a “‘medley of mystical and sublime 
nonsense,” and thought that probably the Czar alone 
had any intention of acting in accord with it—and 
historians as a rule comment on its ‘“‘mystic idealism,” 
yet, as a matter of sober fact, the act states without 
any exaggeration the only sure grounds for right deal- 
ing between states. Unless God is above all to rule 
and guide, the sovereign state becomes a law unto it- 
self, and its own material and earthly interests its 
chief concern. External force takes the place of con- 
science—might stands for right. Whatever may have 
been their theories, the statesmen who derided the 
principles of the Holy Alliance—Metternich, Castle- 
reagh, and in a later generation Bismarck, Napoleon 
III and Cavour (no politicians ever professed more 
cynically the immoral doctrine that the end justifies 
the means than the men who made United Italy. Cav- 
our once said to d’Azeglio—“if we did for ourselves 
what we are doing for Italy, we should be great ruf- 
fians,”) rejected in practice the obligations of Chris- 
tian morality in their international dealings—and the 
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result has certainly not been justice and peace. It is 
well worth noting that the immoral conception that 
everything 1 is lawful which is capable of being enforced 
is a direct inference from the teaching of a great Eng- 
lish jurist, John Austin, whose influence, though still 
great, is happily on the wane. He derives the whole 
authority of law from the physical force behind it, a 
theory which is prejudicial enough in home affairs, but 
which results in militarism in foreign relations. It 
justifies despotism in the Roman emperors, and con- 
demns as rebels the Christian martyrs who chose to 
obey God rather than man. 

If it be objected that to impose the precepts of 
Christianity on a world in which Christians are still in 
a minority, would be to exalt one great religion (even 
though it happen to be the true one) at the expense 
of the rest, the answer is obvious. It would certainly 
not be just to enforce on all nations, Christian, Jew 
and pagan alike, a specifically Christian code—but the 
law of justice expressed i in the Decalogue is anterior to 
all institutional religion, being part of man’s equipment 
as man, the rule of right reason dictating a moral 
obligation to render both to God and neighbor, their 
due. Civilized men have a right to expect the observ- 
ance of this rule in those with whom they come into 
contact, and so have civilized nations. To be in- 
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capable of realizing those natural obligations is a marl 
of imperfect mental development—to be unwilling t 
fulfil them shows a lack of moral culture. If there ar 
any human groups so backward, the more civilize 
have a right, if not a duty, to help those who are stil| 
in cultural childhood to advance. In that spirit thi 
United States has forbidden simultaneous polygamy ti 
certain of its subjects, and Great Britain has prohih| 
ited “‘suttee’ and similar immoralities in India. § 
acting, those governments are enforcing the a 
law, not imposing the particular tenets of Christianity 
If only so much were done in the international sphere 
we should have peace. Of course Christ, who cami 
not to destroy but to fulfil, has enormously deepenei 
and strengthened our knowledie of the scope and ap 
plication of the natural law, and has added many san¢ 
tions, both of reward and punishment, to those te 
coverable by reason. The Incarnation, moreover, ha 
enormously increased both the privileges and the re 
sponsibilities of those to whom it is adequately mad) 
known. Still, the basis of all right dealing betwil 
nation and nation is to be found in the natural lay 
apart from the added light and strength due to Chris 
tianity. ] 
(This is the first of two articles by Joseph Keating, the se. 
ond of which will appear in an early issue -—The Editon 
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lationship with America had reduced itself to 
occasional visits, Americans had, upon his recent 
death, the opportunity of congratulating themselves 
again that this outstanding figure in modern art be- 
longed ultimately to them. He was continental by 
training and preferred associations, and English by 
adopted residence; yet in his memorable paintings 
there is definitely the feeling of vigor, fluency, and 
variety of contacts which his nationality would war- 
rant. Art, grown within his lifetime from the schooled 
service of academic conservatism into the full flourish 
of a new spirit, found in him a disciple who was des- 
tined to become an international influence. With a 
native cosmopolitanism which earned for him at once 
a wide recognition and an eager following, this artist 
reduced the eloquent tendencies of his genius to a 
definite, firmly-founded style, the inspiration of three 
whole decades of portraitists and the key to a newly in- 
spired ideal. Like Whistler, he was open in his pref- 
erence for other surroundings and sympathies than 
those birth gave him; but, unlike Whistler, he did not 
stop at making use of the spirit of an awakening na- 
tion, just growing into that consciousness which al- 
ways instils into art its final truth. 
Only a year has passed since the retrospective ex- 
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hibition of Sargent’s paintings was held in the Gran) 
Central Galleries—a display which gave full oppot 
tunity for an intelligent survey of his achievement! 
This showing was memorable for the varieties of im 
pression made on the critics who were no longer it 
terested in looking for technical merit, but who recog 
nized the deeper message of the work they saw befor 
them. Just as any master, in passing out of the rang 
of questioned craftsmanship, comes within the border 
of philosophy, so Sargent showed his stature by callin 
forth attempts at placing him among the world gen 
uses. It had become no longer a matter of referrin 
to the swift, expansive brush-work, the singing pool 
of color, the unfailing composition, the flawless mode 
ing, the firm command. Three decades of discoverin 
these had finally sufficed; and in claiming Sargent as | 
heritage, America was for the first time trying to d 
what she had never done with another painter: fix hi 

as a deity in a forming aesthetic tradition. That trad 

tion had, up to the twentieth century, found somethin 
indigendts mainly in the crafts: early colonial furn 
ture and architecture, city structures, and later indu: 
trial concepts. Hera possibly, was an artist who, 
spite of his French and German schooling, his Italia 
and English associations, and his foreign tastes, migh 

owe the ultimate to his American instincts. Where 0 
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fitic (Mr. Cortissoz) would have carried this to the 
int of judging Sargent the greatest living artist and 
taching some of that fame’s importance to American 
.ckground, another (Mr. Young) preferred to note 
“the superb technique and breathing beauty of the 
ctures a lack of the conscious authenticity, the eternal 
atter of all art. The others ranged themselves in 
ies of eulogy and broke no bonds with established 
inion—that Sargent was always great and finally 
irs. 

But apart from the personal phases of his art, apart 
om the long period of his labors (still in progress 
e day before he was found lifeless in bed on April 
‘), and apart from the profounder aspects of his 
't which time as always will determine, there is a 
cial and an historical side to this artist which make 
is name significant and relate everyone to him. Dur- 
z the forty years of active work, he outlived a multi- 
de of tendencies. He grew from youth to old age 
‘a period when a new spirit was being defined. That 
3 own work never varied from a unified standard is a 
bute first to his unerring skill, and secondly to his 
sight which permitted him to strike an essential note 
nich all painters have respected. 

/When Sargent was studying in Paris under Carolus 
gran, the wind was being sown for an abundant 
tirlwind. The undercurrents of impressionism, sym- 
lism, and modernism were already working among 
ie Frenchmen who were finally to be recognized— 
ist as revolutionists, and later as accepted masters 
tly too conventional in the light of such mutinies as 
ibism and dadaism. ‘The Beaux-Arts was experienc- 
x the genuine tortures of revolt from reserve and the 
‘ders of tradition. ‘The sentimentalism of the Bo- 
fmians was giving way to the stern demands of real- 
in, and the younger men were beginning to have 
ions of group movements. Julian was starting to 
lalize that strange spirits were using his training as 
*asis for despotism. In Germany the lack of genius 
‘anything save design was giving way to an avowed 
terest in naturalism, which has brushed skirts with 
atality and has also produced some of the finest 
fandiose art since Michelangelo. Italy was wonder- 
rif her golden age was returning with a new era—a 
ynder since revealed as ill-founded. Spain, whose 
tists have such close ties with Sargent, was starting 
t develop kindred spirits like Sorolla y Bastida, Sert, 
ed Zuloaga. The influence of Velasquez (already 
‘own to Sargent in his early Portrait of My Sister) 
is alive in a brilliant group who were to represent 
{sir country’s most vivid tradition. But in England, 
(cept for the lingering throes of the Pre-Raphaelite 
yvement and an obsession for anecdotal art, the old 
tademic spirit was ruthless in its demands. And in 
inerica the first spirits, like Duveneck, Blum, Twacht- 
"in and White, were in the groping stages of attain- 
nt. Inauspiciously but surely, Sargent brought the 
tw breath into the halls of the Royal Academy and 
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the American galleries. Having the advantage of 
early recognition, he was soon able to claim his posi- 
tion as prophet and it is that note which makes him 
important now. His essential matter gathers its 
strength not from any hidden meanings, for his art 
is at all times an open art; he lacks the suave mystic- 
ism of Carriere, the symbolism of Besnard, the con- 
fusing devices of Whistler, the patient analysis of 
Monet, and the portentous might of Rodin. Of the 
spirit of each he has a part, and he gave it to the 
world before it had fully understood any of them. 

One constantly hears discussions of Sargent’s influ- 
ence, of the school of which he stands head. ‘The 
reality which he brought to many painters, the encour- 
aging freshness which won him followers, and the un- 
leashed yet controlled brush-work which is his most 
obvious property have suggested to many commenta- 
tors that as a leader Sargent will live longest. Such 
leadership invariably refers to painters. To name, 
without particular forethought, the men who show 
something of his manner would be to gather together 
a great number of names. In portraiture, Sargent’s 
true sphere, and also in genre painting, mural decora- 
tion, and architectural concepts, there are only too 
many artists who willingly acknowledge a leadership in 
him. But is this the place to look for the true import- 
ance of a man whom we are to grant final honors? 
Competition alone rules this canon out, since such dis- 
tinction would attend upon many another figure in 
contemporary literature and art. If Sargent has a 
significant school, it is that school of admirers and 
lovers who have found in him their introduction to the 
subtler meaning of painting. Before Whistler, Con- 
der, and Lewis meant anything to an Englishman, 
Sargent was a breathing reality. Before Hassam, 
Homer, Dewing, and Bellows had been proclaimed 
outstanding names in American art, Sargent had al- 
ready won a following for whom he was a connecting 
link between old accepted standards and strange new 
tendencies. France was still inhospitable toward some 
of her essential spirits when she admitted his pictures 
into the Luxembourg. Like occasional literary figures 
(George Eliot, Hawthorne, Tolstoy, Huysmans) two 
natures struggled within this man and the finer one was 
outstanding in the end. In the early Capri sketches 
we can still detect something dangerously Vedder-like 
which would have been the ruin of an outlook like 
Sargent’s. The decorative spirit in Carnation Lily, 
Lily Rose and the Portrait of My Sister was soon 
smoothed down into an organic unity of feeling. The 
mixture of design and naturalism which stirred up such 
discussions when the frieze of the Prophets was un- 
veiled in the Boston Library finally found a solid sepa- 
ration of the warring elements. The fine course of 
his development was never one of startling alterations 
or of spasmodic shifting from one form to another. 
Gradually the fullness crept into the canvases, the rich, 


life-like body found itself beneath the flesh, and, lead- 
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ing his school of watchers along with him, Sargent was 
finally able to stand declared, a full artist. ‘That ful- 
filment was apparent at the Royal Academy exhibition 
in London last summer. Sargent was represented by 
only one canvas, and that not an outstanding achieve- 
ment—the portrait of Sir Philip Sassoon. Yet there it 
hung, an authentic piece of paint, rich in intelligence 
and complete in purpose. The labored accuracy of 
Dicksee and Cope, the fine new genius of Glyn Philpot, 
the pert gestures of Sims in his portrait of the King, 
and the poetry of Shannon, Ricketts, Flint, and Con- 
nard all seemed to blend in their relationship to this 
one portrait; it was the key-note to all the art the ex- 
hibition represented. It seemed to hang among the 
pictures and to say completely just what art in its 
pungent terms must mean to the average man. In that 
average man Sargent has found a school wherein his 
fine, impressive fame shall find real permanence. 

The real genius of Sargent is not far to seek. ‘The 
essential spirit of theme is the thing which he seemed 
able to cull out of everything, with the sureness with 
which he struck a likeness. One sees in the portrait 
of Lord Ribblesdale the very heart of sensitive re- 
straint and honored tradition; Madame X. catches the 
history of people of the world in one superb pose; the 
Wertheimer group brings us to feel the whole domestic 
unity of race and breeding; the landscapes, whether of 
a bland evening in the Luxembourg gardens or a tum- 
ble of marble at Carrara, overflow with the spirit of 
place; diplomatic figures are grave in dignity and 
ladies of society quiver with their charm. The mural 
paintings escape the ponderous elevation of Blashfield, 
the austere simplicity of Puvis de Chavannes, and the 
historical variety of Abbey. But they do bring the 
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ford, Ireland, Thomas D’Arcy McGee. On 
April 7, 1868, there fell in Ottawa, Canada, 
by an assassin’s hand, Thomas D’Arcy McGee. On 
April 13, this year, Canada celebrated the centenary 
of this historic figure who, revolutionist under British 
injustice in Ireland, lived to become one of the Fathers 
of Confederation under British justice in Canada, and 
whose fame as orator, statesman and conciliator of 
creeds and races, gives him a place in the Dominion’s 
Valhalla as secure as that of Laurier or Macdonald. 
Few more imposing events have been witnessed in 
Canada. The representative of His Majesty King 
George, the Prime Minister and members of his 
cabinet, the leader of the official opposition, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; Protestant and 
Catholic, Orange and Green, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, capitalist and representative of labor—all united 
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vast space of a wall to realize that it must hurl 
and meaning to an onlooker. Sargent is far from 
ing a conspicuous spiritual note in his work; he ney 
gives sign of spiritual experience or detailed relig 
feeling; but in painting such a splendid Virgin as 
in the Harvard memorial, with her rich robes, her 
bright crown, her barricade of candles, her pierced 
heart, the sheaf of swords clasped to her bosom, and 
yet with the beauty of her Conception starting from 
her face, he shows that even here he stands prepat 
to give the quiddity of his theme. a 
One wanders among Sargent’s paintings in an ex 
hibition and tries to analyze their personal force. They 
do not impress with such power that their lovel 
is overcome, neither do they charm with such pu 
siveness that their ultimate meaning is lost. C 
may run thin and Rubens may overpower—but Sar 
keeps alive the interest and holds the mind alert. Wi 
out thorough knowledge it is difficult to realize 1 
magnificence of Rembrandt or the wonder of It 
primitives; Sargent leads on to these by reprod 
their color, their completeness, and their richness 
interpretive terms. The rich wine-red in Mrs. Inches 
gown prepares for the same color in an El Greco; it 
the splendor of the tapestry behind Ada Rehan th 
is a lesson in the Florentine masters; the lovely 
position of The Three Graces teaches one suddenly 
know the foundations of eighteenth-century school: 
Thus we are aware of Sargent’s service: where h 
lacks the profound material of genius, he shows us u 
erringly where to find it and how to find it. He gi 
us much, and tells us where to find what he lacks. 1 
art-lovers for whom he has performed this seryice 
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in homage to the achievements of McGee. Seldom hi 
there been finer repudiation of the charge that Cath 
olicism and the highest patriotism are antagaee 
things. ae 
Political biography tells little more dramatic tha 
the story of D’Arcy McGee. Forced to emigrate frot 
Ireland at the age of seventeen, and landing in Bosto 
penniless and friendless, an oration which he delivere 
at a Fourth of July celebration secured him a positio 
on the Boston Pilot. On that journal, famous at th 
time, he speedily won recognition, and one year late 
at the age of eighteen, he became its assistant edito} 
The Native American, or Know-Nothing party, ib 
then at its beginning, and McGee, devoted to the caus 
of his fellow-countrymen seeking a footing in th 
United States, strove valiantly on their behalf. B 
writings and lectures, remarkable for their breadt 
and culture, he provided powerful ammunition again: 
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e enemy’s assault, producing among other things, 
’Connell and His Friends—a work which for many 
2ars remained the only accessible handbook of Irish 
olitical life to be found in the United States. Mc- 
‘ee’s fame soon reached Ireland, where O’Connell 
»0ke of the “inspired eloquence of a young Irish exile 
| America;” and he was summoned home to join the 
‘aff of the historic Freeman’s Journal. 

In 1846—a year memorable for his country—he 
2came an associate of the young men who founded 
ve Dublin Nation. His colleagues were John Mit- 
iell, grandfather of John Purroy Mitchell, who be- 
ime mayor of New York—Charles Gavan Duffy, 
ho became a Prime Minister of Australia—Thomas 
Javis, greatest of the Young Irelanders—and Thomas 
rancis Meagher—*‘Meagher of the Sword’’—later 
) fight so gallantly in America’s Civil War. No more 
silliant band of young intellectuals ever battled for a 
use in any land; but it was the old story of heroic 
fort, of crushing disaster, of miserable defeat. The 
ducation scheme, the Repeal movement, the Young 
‘elanders, everything of hope and promise that lived 
hd moved in Ireland perished—and D’Arcy McGee 
icaped to America with a price upon his head. 

In the United States McGee failed to secure the 
ill fruits of his talents. He was equipped with a 
iiture and an ability superior to the attainments of 
te majority of his contemporaries. But he never 
ily entered into the intellectual life of the American 
sople, and in fact never became a naturalized Amer- 
an. His literary and poetic and historical learning 
‘as not appreciated in the United States of the ’forties 
id fifties; so after nine years of stormy journalism, 
tars in which Know-Nothingism saw the flash of his 
vord, but years that were marred by controversies 
ith Archbishop Hughes, and with old comrades, Mit- 
tell and Meagher, McGee crossed over into Canada. 

For the task that awaited him in Canada, and to 
hich he applied himself with characteristic energy, 
{cGee was wonderfully equipped. The young colony 
ad been torn by feuds and schisms—the bickerings 
f rival cliques. Factions into which men were divided 
ad sub-divided had brought the Act of Union of 1841 
to a condition of unworkable futility. The Atlantic 
dlonies were isolated and unhappy, and were seeking 
tcess to the larger western populations. People gen- 
tally were weary of the crudities and bitternesses of 
dlitical strife; religious differences, accentuated by 
ivisions of race, threatened a perilous crisis. Into all 
f this came the fresh, buoyant spirit of McGee like 
inshine after storm. Free from the antipathies of 
ther faction, he set himself to preach the evangel of 
hity; and through all the dark, disheartening days 
f Canadian history before Confederation, pressed 
trenely and dauntlessly toward the goal of peace. 
AcGee’s expansive intellect with its historic sweep, 
€rceived that Canada’s need was federation of her 
rovinces; and in 1860, long before his contemporaries 
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dreamed of union, he was preaching ‘“‘one great na- 
tionality bound like the shield of Achilles by the blue 
rim of the ocean.’”’ With upper Canada English and 
Protestant, and lower Canada French and Catholic, it 
was a tremendous thing to have a leader who was a 
peerless master of the language of one, and a devoted 
champion of the religion of the other. 

Looking back over the years at the controversies of 
the time, it is not too much to say that Confederation 
would not have been achieved, or, at least, would have 
been long delayed, were it not for D’Arcy McGee. 
His was the vision that gave birth to the idea, his the 
eloquent pen and tongue which fastened it upon the 
consciousness of the disunited provinces. ‘‘McGee,” 
declares Arthur Meighen, ex-Premier of Canada, 
“was the prophet of Confederation, the triumphant 
missionary of union.”’ 

He did not live to see the full fruition of his labors. 
At the age of forty-three, at the height of his intel- 
lectual power, when the future opened before him a 
vista of opportunity and achievement, he fell, like 
Lincoln, by an assassin’s hand. On April 7, 1868, 
after a speech in Parliament, still treasured by Can- 
adians as a classic, he walked out into the night, and 
was shot dead at his own door. Canadians still live 
who recall the national sense of horror over the pass- 
ing of McGee. The apostle of unity had won the 
heart of his adopted country, and his death was 
marked by an extraordinary outburst of grief and af- 
fection, shared by men of all creeds, all classes, all 
political groups in the nation. No mourning, indeed, 
could be too deep for the withdrawal at such a moment 
of such a leader from the task to which he had con- 
secrated his life. The task was far more than the 
winning of unity and nationhood for his country. 
McGee united in himself, in a degree seldom equaled 
in Canada before or since, the characteristics of states- 
man and teacher. He had visioned Confederation, 
and had helped to give it being; but it was in bidding 
his country to higher things, in summoning her to culti- 
vate the faculties and use the liberties she already 
possessed for the development of her moral and ma- 
terial resources and the strengthening of her national 
character, that he toiled most usefully. His best and 
most compelling work was educative rather than ag- 
gressive. No one recognized better than he the regen- 
erative value of political forms, but his ideal was 
never that of a political millennium to be won by an 
Act of Parliament—he was ever on the watch for 
opportunity to remind his countrymen of the in- 
dispensable need of self-discipline, of tolerance, of 
religion, of justice and right living. Goldsmith wrote 
of Burke as one— 


“Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind—” 


D’Arcy McGee never willingly gave to party what 
was better conferred on mankind. No one spoke out 
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more courageously or more uncompromisingly for the 
faith that was in him—he was as ready to assail 
Orangeism in Canada as he had been to attack Know- 
Nothingism in America. But McGee could utter hard 
things without wounding, for the dominant temper and 
essence of the man was love. ‘That, and that alone, 
was at the very centre of his being, and by that in- 
fluence everything that came from him was irradiated 
and warmed. He had, as a Canadian patriot, un- 
wavering faith, cratenchable hope; he had also, and 
above all, the charity which gave to every other faculty 
and attainment the supreme, the most enduring grace. 

As an orator McGee ranked easily with the ten 
greatest that Ireland produced i in the last century, and 
with the possible exception of Laurier, he has had no 
counterpart in Canada. He was cradled in a school of 
politics extraordinary for its eloquence. Ireland, in 
McGee’s youth, was still rich with the traditions of 
Grattan, Flood, Burke, Curran, Sheridan and Emmett; 
it was dominated by O’Connell, who, as a popular 
orator, has had few modern peers. The Young Ire- 
landers themselves, to whom McGee belonged, were a 
remarkable group. One reads almost with amazement 
the rhetorical sweep and fire of Meagher’s Speech of 
the Sword; the haunting beauty of the verses of 
Speranza (Lady Wilde), of Thomas Davis, and 
James Clarence Mangan; or the trenchant, nervous 
prose of John Mitchell. In such company D'Arcy 
McGee learned his eloquence. It was an eloquence 
which, with the weight of metaphor and imagery and 
rhetoric, had all the faults of youth; but as he ma- 
tured with years, and became more informed with 
scholarship, McGee’s speeches took on a power, a 
pathos and a beauty that even today, read in the cold 
light of after events, are extraordinarily impressive. 
There was a diction and cadence in his sentences almost 
lyrical; he had a passionate scorn and invective for 
the base, tyrannical and unjust; a fiery and copious 
zeal for liberty; and it is not untrue of him to say 
that he brightened the depths of political philosophy 
with a vivid and lasting light. “Thomas D’Arcy Mc- 
Gee,” declared Archbishop Hughes, ‘‘had the biggest 
mind and was .. . the biggest man and the greatest 
orator that Ireland has sent forth in modern times.” 

In the realm of literature, McGee, had his life been 
spared, might have reached the summit. It has been 
said of him that of all the rhetorical qualities of 
poetry—rhythm and phrase and picturesque diction— 
he possessed a greater measure than any other of the 
Nation poets. But he wrote with a careless energy 


which, if it always produced something remarkable,’ 


rarely left it strong and finished in every part. Asa 
writer of prose he possessed a graceful, yet dashing 
and vigorous style; though his writings were always 
more remarkable for their message than their form. 
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Some idea may be gained of the range and versatil 
of his culture by the following list of his publish 
works between 1854 and the year of his death— 
O’Connell and His Friends; Lives of Irish Writers of 
the Seventeenth Century; Life of Art McMurrough; 
Memoir of Duffy; History of the Irish Settlers in 
America; History of the Attempts to Establish 
Protestant Reformation in Ireland; Catholic His 
of North America; Life of Bishop Maginn; Canadi 
Ballads and Occasional Verses; Emigration and Col 
ization in Canada; The Internal Condition of Amer. 
ican Democracy; A Popular History of Ireland; The 
Crown and Confederation; The Union of the 
vinces; and Notes on Federal Governments, Past 
Present. In addition, McGee was famous as a 
turer, was a brilliant journalist, and by his writi 
and addresses did more than any contemporary fig 
to keep alive the lamp of learning and culture 
community which was engaged in a grim struggle with 
the wilderness. | 

Woodrow Wilson said of Commodore John Ba 
that he was a good American because when he cros 
the Atlantic he did not leave his heart in Irela 
D’Arcy McGee’s career in Canada powerfully im- 
peached that theory. Under Canadian self-govern- 
ment he was loyal to the crown, a great citizen of the 
empire, but to the end he loved Ireland and stroy 
to win her justice. He was charged with apostacy 
with being a renegade; but historical records pri 
how valiantly he toiled to achieve for the land of his 
birth what he prized in the land of his adaption. It 
was his pleadings, as well as his example, which, 
cording to the great Englishman’s own confession, 
fluenced Gladstone’s Land Act of 1867, and his 
establishment of the Irish Church. And it has b 
written of his letter to Lord Mayo, penned by Me 
a few days before his death, that it “‘struck deep i 
the British heart like a cry for justice from © 
grave.” 

D’Arcy McGee was the Catholic lay apostle. 
had all the universality of Catholic charity, but he be- 
longed, nevertheless, to the Church Militant, and 
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_ . never sold the truth to serve the hour, 4 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power.” 


His whole public life was a crushing repartee upon 
the charge that Catholicism is the enemy of patriot 
ism: to him it was the foundation of citizenship. Arch- 
bishop Connolly, the mitred statesman of Canadian 
Catholicism, well said of him— a 

“T raise my voice in behalf of an Irishman, eee 
under a kind Providence has been mainly instrumental 
in lifting up his fellow-countrymen and co-religionists 
to a position which they never before attained in this 
or perhaps in any other country.” a 
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PATRIARCH TIKHON 


By CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


i ITH the death of Patriarch Tikhon, one of 
| the most remarkable figures of modern Russia 
as passed away. There are people here who re- 
vember him when he was Russian Bishop entrusted 
rith the souls of those members of the Greek Ortho- 
ox Church settled in America, but I doubt whether 
ney realized, even while they loved and respected 
im, the noble traits of this remarkable man. 

_ Tikhon was an exception among the Russian clergy, 
ot only on account of his great erudition, but because 
1 spending so many years abroad he had become im- 
ued with western culture, and had learned to look at 
jings as well as people with a broad vision. His 
ong stay in America had made him understand the 
leaning of the word tolerance, and at the same time 
rawn his attention to the failings of his own church, 
nd especially to its state of complete stagnation. This 
ist fact was what always grieved him, because he 
vould have liked the Russian clergy to exercise the 
ume influence over its faithful as the Catholic does, 
nd he would also have liked the Catholic spirit to 
enetrate the hearts and the teachings of Ortho- 
‘Ox priests as well as laymen. A union between the 
wo churches was his dream, and he was working for 
' when the Bolsheviks began persecuting him for his 
aith and his political opinions, in which they saw 
anger to their own movement. 

Returning to Russia after bidding good-bye to Amer- 
a, Likhon had spent a few weeks in Rome, where he 
ad been much impressed by all he saw there. He 
‘ould have liked to obtain an audience with the Pope, 
ut when he applied for permission to ask for one, it 
ras refused him by the Procurator of the Holy 

od. But he saw several cardinals, among them 
ardinal Ledochowski who was the Prefect of the 
ropaganda, and a real friendship was started between 
lese two remarkable men. Tikhon liked to recall his 
Mnversations with the Polish cardinal, during which 
ae question of a possible union of their respective 
aurches was discussed 

But when the future Patriarch returned to Russia 
e found that the subject was tabooed. Other in- 
ences than his own had gained control. Catholicism 
ad acquired a formidable adversary in the person of 
ae Empress Alexandra, who when sounded on the 
possibility of such a union, had expressed herself in 
trms which had put an end to any such attempt on the 
art of the few enlightened members of the Russian 
ergy, who, like Tikhon, saw in it the salvation of 
leir country, and their religion. 

“When the Bishop was elected Patriarch, and thus 
tw revived in his person one of the oldest traditions 
f ancient Muscovy, the Romanoffs had already fallen, 
ad he found himself at liberty to work on his plan. 
: seems that he was about to enter into direct com- 
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munication with the Vatican, when the Bolshevik up- 
heaval took place. The new rulers of Russia under- 
stood very well that in the person of the Patriarch 
they had their greatest and most formidable foe, and 
moreover one who would not consent to be silenced, 
but who would defend his rights and those of the 
church of which he was the head. At first they at- 
tempted to bribe him by promises which, as he re- 
marked one day, were so akin to those the devil had 
tried to make to Christ when he appeared to tempt 
the Redeemer, that he would have been frightened 
even to listen to them. The aged prelate knew very 
well what awaited him, and his only fear was that, by 
some means or other, his enemies might misconstrue 
something he had said. 

Cruel as they were, the Bolsheviks did not yet dare 
throw him into prison; but they put him under arrest in 
a cell of the Donskoy Monastery, one of the oldest in 
Moscow. There he was subjected to moral and mental 
torture which very nearly killed him, but did not sub- 
due him. With incredible dignity he went on working 
at his daily task, and when the Catholic Archbishop 
Cieplak was put on trial and sentenced to death, Tik- 
hon sent him his blessing and the expression of his 
sorrow that they had not lived to see what they both 
had worked for—a union of Orthodox Russia with 
Catholic Rome. 

For months the Patriarch lived under the shadow 
of death, and when his closest friend, Metropolitan 
Benjamin, was brought from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow to be shot, Tikhon fully expected to share his fate. 
This was not to be, however, and he survived but was 
not liberated. He was compelled to remain in his 
monastic retreat. Here, it is said, he was continually 
working at his plan for the reunion of the two churches 
he loved so well—a reunion which he undoubtedly 
would have tried to bring about, had the power been 
given him. 

In his way Tikhon was really a pioneer. We must 
hope that the seed which he has sown will one day 
bear fruit. 


Messengers 


The apple-trees, with burdens of white bloom, 
And lavish with mysterious perfume, 

Opened their great clean arms as I went by. 

They whispered softly under the blue spring sky— 
“We are the ghosts of all earth’s beauty you lost 

In vanished summers, in days of piercing frost; 
We are the dreams of youth you would not dream. 
And now, by many a roadway, many a stream, 
We come in pale battalions, leaning out, 

Bidding you, wounded soul, no longer doubt; 
Daring you take us, after the jubilant rain, 

Back to your perishing goodness, back to your heart again.’ 


) 


CHARLES HANSON Towne. 
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PHINOGUEN’S ONLY SON 


By MARY BALASCHEFF 


(Many of the old Russian legends and folk-tales, even in 
remote country districts, centre about the church of Santa 
Sophia in Constantinople, which must have left a deep im- 
pression on the minds of Russian pilgrims who visited it on 
their way to Alexandria and Jerusalem. This story, taken 
from an old Russian legend, puts a typically Russian priest 
into the setting of the great Byzantine church. It must be 
borne in mind that in the Orthodox Eastern Church married 
men are admitted to the priesthood.—The Editors.) 


| PON the relics of many blessed martyrs rest the 
pillars of Santa Sofia, the greatest church of 

Byzantium. Many saints repose in this great 
shrine; for there lies Saint Panteleimon’s head and that 
of Kondret the Apostle, and the bones of Ermola and 
Stretonik and those of Kir and of John, and Herman’s 
hand, by which Patriarchs are made. Saint Averki, 
too, reposes there, and Gregory of great Armenia, and 
also the Pope Sylvester of Rome; while beyond the 
Cross of the Measure, which marks the height meas- 
ured by Our Lord in the flesh upon earth, there lies 
the widow Anne, the same who made a gift of her 
court to Santa Sofia, and near the shrine of Peter and 
Kodin, reposes Saint Theofanida. She it was who 
kept the keys of Santa Sofia. One small coffin stands 
there alone, and no others like it are there; and within 
the coffin lies Phinoguen’s only son. 

Phinoguen was a priest of Santa Sofia. There were 
3,000 priests attached to the service of the great 
church. Of these, 500 were maintained by the rev- 
enues of the church, while the others, who were called 
Priests of the Cross, lived as best they might from 
what they received at the altar. When one of the 
regular priests came to die, the first from among the 
Priests of the Cross, in order of precedence, would 
succeed to the vacant place. 

Now Phinoguen was a Priest of the Cross, and 
moreover his turn was the very last—so that it seemed 
almost hopeless that he should ever be numbered 
among the fortunate 500, for 2,499 came before him 
in the choice. ‘The regular priests lived in the town, 
under the very shadow of the great church; they were 
honored both by the Patriarch and the Emperor, and 
they all wore the mitre. How different was the lot of 
the others! These lived as best they might by God’s 
mercy; the poorest very far away from the town, and 
with no honors at all, but only what they were given 
in charity by good Ghridaans, 

The priest Phinoguen’s home was a great distance 
outside the Golden Gate of the city, near the miracu- 
lous spring, in the parish of Nikolas of the Pierced 
Forehead; and to the burden of poverty which he had 
never been able to lighten, a grievous sorrow was ad- 
ded. For his wife had died, leaving him alone with his 
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little son Sergounka (Little Serge)—and it was only 
because of him that he cared to live and endure. | 
As he watched this little son, Phinoguen would think 
—‘‘Let the lad grow but a trifle older, and I will send 
him to the Zaikonospassk school. Then he shall go to 
Bethany college, and when that is ended, he shall at. 
tain still further until with God’s aid and blessing he 
shall even become a bishop.’”’ And so in his thoualle 
it was as good as done. ‘‘When thy time cometh, re 
member me,” he would say, stroking Sergounka’s fair 
head—his bishop, that dread lord before whom even 
the privileged priests of Santa Sofia should bow. And 
so he would smile joyously to himself as he stroked 
the fair hair which grew long and curled at the ends 
But it was a kind smile, for Father Phinoguen was 
gentle and kindly priest, and though every penny | 
had was hard to come by and he must seek the fayor 
of men, he had never grown bitter nor grasping. 
Sergounka meanwhile was as slender and frail as 
blade of grass in the meadow, and was the very lik 
ness of his dead mother. He had her eyes too, gentle 
and always a little frightened. When he served h 
father in the church, clad in his little silver surplic 
and holding the candle or the fragrant censer, he 
seemed wonderfully fair, like a little boy-angel, and 
yet strangely wistful and appealing. 
Often of late, as he watched Sergounka and raul 
upon his bright future, and with it upon his own lo 
Father Phinoguen would suddenly shrink, overcome at 
the very height of his hopes and ambitions by a gre 
fear and yearning. “Sergounka mine,” he would sa 
‘good milk shouldst thou have, to grow tall _ 
strong. Shall I buy thee a goat ‘ca thine own?” But 
little Sergounka, so pale and slender, would only look 
at him in silence, and he would be still more harasse¢ 
by his poverty and loneliness. Full well he ‘ot xi 


Sergounka’s silence, for they had no hope of buyin; 
a goat. a 

In the great church Sergounka was his father’s right 
hand. He would read and chant the responses, an¢ 
tend the smoking censer; not a step would the pries 
take without him. “When thy time cometh, rememb 
me,’ he would murmur in his great love and hop it 
the boy, seeing and yet not seeing how frail he wa | 

One day the priest Phinoguen was preparing to $a) 
a Mass for the dead at one of the 365 altars of the 
ereat church. A rare occurrence this, for of late he 
had had Te Deums or short prayers of requiem to say 
And it had all come about in a manner beyond his 
understanding. A little old woman had come up 
him, choosing him from all the priests who stood ther 
Had she found this good father more to her liking 
than the others, or was it Sergounka who had apped 
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9 her old heart? She too may once have had a little 
nild like him—another Sergounka. 

At the side altar of Peter and Kodin, where into a 
reat golden ikon is wrought some of the iron of Saint 
leter’s chains, did: Father Phinoguen begin his Mass. 
ergounka was reading his part also at one side. Rev- 
rently Father Phinoguen performed the rites of the 
Mfertory, and as he spoke these words in testimony of 
ie truth—"One of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
lis side and there came out blood and water—” a 
vhite light flashed suddenly upon the altar. He raised 
is eyes and beheld on the right side of the altar an 
ngel standing, whose face shone with blinding ra- 
ance. 

Then the angel spoke—‘Behold, God hath sent me 
or the soul of thy child!” 
| And like that sudden flash of heavenly radiance 
‘riking the altar, his words struck with a blinding 
ash through the priest’s recollection and scattered all 
is thoughts. His last, his only hope, to be taken from 
im! His heart was chilled through and his hands 
iook. For a moment he stood there quite speech- 
‘ss with eyes wide open, flooded by the light that 
1one from the angel. 

Then he whispered—‘‘My son? You would take 
y son? Nay—better if I myself were taken!” 

' But then the thought came of Sergounka, so frail 
ad weak, left all alone. His resistance broke down, 
ad he said to the angel— 

'“T know not, and neither knowest thou, for what 
urpose his soul is wanted by Him Who sent thee— 
ity God and thine. He alone knoweth, and Him do I 
raise—Him Who sent His own Son to purge our sins 
ad to save our souls.” 

Thus he accepted this bitter lot assigned to him by 
is Maker. He stood still erect and with thoughts 
Zain on what he was doing, he whispered—‘‘Only 
ait, that I may end the Holy Sacrifice.”’ And pour- 

g the wine and the water into the chalice, he pro- 
sunced the words of Consecration. And by reason of 
ls patience and humility, God’s angel did his bidding, 
ad stood at the side of the altar, seen only by the 
tiest at the altar, until that Holy Sacrifice should be 
aded. 

But an indescribable radiance shone around the altar 
hich could be seen by the people. The first to see 
tat celestial light was the little old woman—she who 
ad ordered the Mass to be said; and after her all 
ie pilgrims and palmers who had come from far 
way to the great church of Santa Sofia to pray before 
aint Peter’s chains. The rumor spread rapidly 
iroughout the whole church that a radiance had come 
orth from Peter and Kodin’s shrine, and from every 
de the people pressed forward. Word was sent 
astily to the palace; and soon in the great choir, sur- 
yunded by many deaconesses in white, the Empress 
opeared. But the priest Phinoguen quietly said his 
fass and Sergounka assisted him and tended the 
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censer; on his small pale face two roses seemed to glow, 
while tiny drops glistened on his brow as clear as crys- 
tal. Near the altar still stood the angel, invisible to 
all save Phinoguen, except for the effulgence from his 
face and wings, at which all wondered. Only Ser- 
gounka, clad in his little surplice of silver and busy 
over his task, never noticed the light. 

When the Mass was ended and Father Phinoguen 
came out with the cross, the angel stood so near that 
the light of his face and wings shone on the gold cross 
and lit it up like fire in the priest’s hands, and no one 
dared approach to kiss it. Sergounka alone, his office 
accomplished, saw the people’s confusion and went up 
first to kiss the cross. And suddenly he saw the 
angel. His eyes were dazzled by the celestial light. 
And as a slender blade of grass sways in the wind, he 
swayed, fell to his knees, and bowed his head to the 
ground. And then the angel of God took his soul from 
him, and all the light went out. And because the ra- 
diance had not been of this world, the whole of the 
great church was darkened as by a storm. Before 
Saint Peter’s chains alone the silver lamps gleamed red, 
and the old woman’s candle flickered and went out in 
a thin tongue of flame. 

Then the father lifted up in his arms his little Ser- 
gounka—his lost hope and joy, the light of his eyes, 
his very life—and closing his sightless eyes he gave 
him the blessing for the other world—‘‘Peace unto 
thee.’ And then turning to the people he told them 
of the angel of God who had come for the soul of his 
child and how he had waited there until that other 
Mystery should have been accomplished. Before such 
a miracle is there anyone whose mind and soul would 
not turn to the thought of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
Life Everlasting, and who would not envy such sub- 
mission to the will of God and such humility of soul? 

And because of that humility and for the purity of 
a child’s soul, the little coffin stands there alone in the 
great church of Santa Sofia—and within lies Phin- 
oguen’s only son. 


Unmitigable Flours 


That time, on the unutterable hills, 

I stood, gazing into windows of Heaven, 

And the stars pounded my breast, as though driven 
By the hammers of God, I said: the will’s 
Powerless to resist. “That which fulfils 

This night’s prophecy has in it the leaven 

Of all ends and beginnings, as once given. 

We are a dust God strikes, quickens, and stills. 


The stars pounded my breast and I said: 

I am too weak for your mysteries. The giant 
Earth-spirit has crushed me to a pliant 
Submission. I cannot lead. I am led. 

Here will I lie down with the frozen flowers 
And let God rain down His unmitigable hours. 


GusTAvV Davipson. 
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By R. DANA SKINNER 


The Sapphire Ring 


UNGARY threatens to become the best press-agented 

country in America. Once upon a time, your Broad- 
wayite knew it chiefly for its gypsy music and its goulash. Now, 
with the help of our State Department, its radical ex-statesmen 
are achieving front-page publicity, and with the help of the 
post office, its playwrights are shipping us tons of manuscript 
to be translated, adapted and staged for New York’s edifica- 
tion. Before long, we shall know exactly what a Hungarian 
husband eats for breakfast, exactly how his wife dresses for 
lunch, exactly how they both quarrel before dinner, how they 
make it up during dinner, quarrel again before the opera and 
get divorced by midnight. It is all very suave and delicate 
and sophisticated and futile. It has just this in common with 
the earlier and more beloved goulash—it is all the done-over 
meat of a civilization that was apparently cooked and peppered 
many long years ago. 

Of course, I am speaking only of the Hungary of this new 
brood of playwrights. I have no doubt that there are some 
Hungarian families who forget to hunt reasons for divorce, 
and still others to whom life has some freshness and novelty 
aside from the condiments they can shake into it. I am open 
to conviction—all the more open because I know the tribula- 
tions of persuading worthy Frenchmen that not every Ameri- 
can home is exactly as represented in a Tom Mix film or in 
a feature serial of the Thrills of Thessaly type. None the 
less, one kind of Hungarian household is in our midst, with 
distinct signs of increase and multiplication in the near future, 
unless it should be checked by our utter boredom. 

Laszlo Lakatos is the latest portrayer of Hungarianism to 
reach Broadway, with sundry adaptations by Isabel Leighton. 
In The Sapphire Ring, he has given us what he calls the 
portrait of a woman, one Krista, a cerebral individual whose 
ennui is somewhat lightened by the fact that she has a jealous 
husband. She also has in the offing a devoted young ass, Dr. 
Erno Nemeth, who helps to give substance to husband Karoly’s 
jealousy. It is all very triangular and trite. It brings one 
back forcibly to that depressing theory that there are, after 
all, only seven possible plots for a play. In other words, its 
dramatic machinery creaks audibly, as if groaning out—“I am 
plot number five, and I am getting terribly fed up on myself. 
Will someone please try number four for > change!” 

The play being quite stupid, except for occasional shafts of 
good characterization, its two chief values are, first, that it is 
an impressive warning against wholesale importations when 
we have so much promising material on the spot, and second, 
that three artists of the first calibre use it to demonstrate how 
seriously their talent is being wasted. Frank Conroy lacks 
a good deal of the personal charm of Alfred Lunt, but he has 
something of the same insight into the pathos of obsession and 
hysteria. If, as seems probable, the trend of plays turns more 
and more toward problems of individual psychology, demand- 
ing from actors a keen understanding of abnormal states of 
mind rather than the mere reproduction of types, Mr. Conroy 
should become a figure of increasing importance on our stage. 
Earlier in the season, he was wasted on Frederick Lonsdale’s 
imposture, The Fake, and now his bad luck is repeating itself. 

Miss Helen Gahagan ranks among the four or five most 


talented actresses we have. After one has recovered from 
first shock of her brunette likeness to Ethel Barrymore, 
rapidly discovers that her abilities are of a more varied 
flexible character. She has not the Barrymore voice nor 
pose, but neither has she yet acquired the rigid manne 
which frequently prevent Miss Barrymore from subme 
herself in a character. Miss Gahagan has an exceptiona 
good diction, an abundance of intelligence and a very 
siderable range of dramatic power. It showed to bes 
vantage in her rare and beautiful interpretation of the w 
in Hasenclever’s Beyond, earlier in the season. In her pr 
role, it shows less, partly because of her attempt to spee 
a dreary evening by being too kittenish, and partly becau 
the sophisticated languor of the play itself. She is at her 
in a play of rhythmic, singing tragedy. She, too, is wasted ! 
Hungarian triangulation. Kenneth MacKenna is another | 
firefly in this murky atmosphere. He struggles manful 
make Nemeth something of a part. But the author get 
better of the struggle. I thoroughly agree with the critic 
said The Sapphire Ring was a paste jewel. 


Another Candida 


ERNARD SHAW must be thanking someone fo: 
weekly royalties drifting to him across the Atlantic 

the Actors’ Theatre. Whoever selected Candida for revi 
struck a particularly fortunate chord in the symphony of suc 
cess. For a play of this character, it has had an astonish 
run. It has even achieved that importance in the chronicle 
this year’s theatre where a change in the title role caus 
most as serious discussion as the appearance of a new Portia 
Moved by a double impulse, I dropped in at another pei 
formance of Candida last week. First of all, I wanted to se 
if anyone could possibly succeed to Catherine Cornell withou 
leaving the play in the doldrums. Then, too, I wanted t 
discover the cause of an uneasy conviction that the play itsel 
was not as good as the acting and direction—that, somehow 
the first impression of a humaneness unusual to Shaw was 
more to the actors than the lines. % | 
On the first point, I received a pleasant surprise. Mis 
Peggy Wood, too closely associated in the past with musica 
comedy, brings to many of the lines and situations a greate 
variety and a wider range of feeling than even Miss Cornell 
After all, Candida is supposed to be the daughter of th 
cockney Burgess. The gap between them in language ani 
education can be explained, with some stretching of probabili 
ties, by the burnishing effect of some mythical finishing schoo! 
or even, as I believe, Miss Cornell herself has suggested, b 
postulating a mother from an entirely different strata tha 
Burgess. One might develop quite an interesting essay 0 
Candida’s mother. But after all, Shaw says nothing about her 
As the play stands, Candida and Burgess are at opposite pole 
remote and unexplained. Only the “business” adopted by ‘th 
actors themselves can help to bridge the gap. Miss Cornel 
was content to leave the gap wide open and follow in th 
foot-steps of the imaginary mother. Her Candida was 4 
aristocrat. Even the audience felt slightly disturbed at th 
prospect of her pealing onions. But Miss Wood, without de 
tracting from Candida’s charm, manages to make the onion 
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edible and not at all disturbing. This somewhat heightens 
‘ie comedy of Marchbanks’s lines and also gives the play 
%tter unity. With the new Candida, one also feels more 
rongly that the darts with which she pricks her husband are 
ore deliberate—more of an attitude assumed for the definite 
irpose of teaching him a lesson. Miss Cornell made you 
el that Candida was a distinctly aggressive feminist, to whom 
ich ideas came naturally and with conviction, and for whom 
eir effect on Morell was less important than her belief in 
'e ideas themselves. This is probably nearer to Shaw’s own 
tentions, but it is less interesting and less convincing. On 
e whole, I prefer Miss Wood’s Candida. It is less truly 
law, but more engagingly human. 
That the acting of the title rdle could so deeply alter the 
tal impression of the character, confirmed on the whole, my 
‘owing belief that the play itself has the usual glaring Shavian 
‘fect—artificiality. It is almost impossible for Shaw to 
rite a play of real men and women. They must all be sub- 
tvient to his purposes of propaganda. The glaring incon- 
jtencies in so many of his characters are due to this. As his 
al for ideas relaxes, his characters struggle toward human 
annels. ‘Then he begins again to use them as mouthpieces, 
id they promptly become puppets. Someone recently noted 
e striking similarity between Marchbanks and _ Ibsen’s 
regers Werle. It is true that both are fatuous idealists, but 
regers is real and consistent within himself, whereas March- 
mks is ready to say anything Shaw wants him to say. 
andida, as nature made her, was a motherly young housewife. 
en Shaw speaks through her, she is a strident feminist with 
(penchant for free love. It takes the remarkable acting of 
liss Wood to pull these two distinct characters into a sem- 
lance of human unity. And she does it at Shaw’s expense. 
te has almost submerged the feminist Candida. And the play 
‘considerably better for the submergence. 
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When Choosing Your Plays 


Candida—Reviewed above. 

_ Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her mother 
does the reverse. 

Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 

Is Zat So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 


“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 


Old English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 
Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 
Silence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 
The Blue Peter—Only moderately interesting. 
_ The Fall Guy—A good human comedy of the slumming 
type. 
The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
i and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


The Sapphire Ring—Reviewed above. 
The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 
. The Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 
The Wild Duck-~-Ibsen’s self-revealing drama superbly 
directed and acted. 
They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
Uy beginning and a fine ending. 
| What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 
_ White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


COORDINATING CHARITY 
Wawa, Pa. 


O the Editor:—Foreign commercial and industrial needs 

have been codrdinated under the encouragement of our 
government with the guidance, control and codperation of the 
Federal Reserve system. In charity America is enormously 
generous; no appeal for salvage is unsuccessful. But the 
average American in reasonably comfortable circumstances 
who must make thoughtful provision for his charities is really 
giving “till it hurts,” because of the infinitely varied and con- 
fusing demands made upon his bank account, each irresistibly 
presented by some eloquently powerful pleader representing 
some one aspect of the general problem with which personal 
contact and observation has made him specially familiar, each 
requiring separate office and publicity organization which, un- 
coérdinated, necessarily eat too deeply into the funds collected 
for the relief of hunger and misery. 

As far as Catholics are concerned there ought to be an easy 
remedy for this situation in the machinery we possess, used in 
a sense, as the Federal Reserve system uses its moderating 
power in foreign commercial financing. American Catholics 
are more than willing to share what their more fortunate con- 
ditions give them with suffering co-religionists of other nations. 
Moreover, there is a veritable lay apostolate open to them con- 
taining enormous possibilities, not only in the immediate relief 
of physical hunger, but in the founding and maintenance of 
hospitals and vocational schools (things in which Americans 
are preéminently successful) and in the support of seminaries 
for specific purposes in the direction of one of the Holy Father’s 
most cherished intentions. Our charity is enormous—and 
wasteful under present conditions. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 


“ROMAN CATHOLIC” 


New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor :—Mr. Condé B. Pallen in The Commonweal 

of April 15, reopens a controversy which is old in the annals 
of English Catholic weeklies—shall we permit non-Catholics to 
call us Roman Catholics? What do names matter anyway? In 
one sense “you cannot distinguish Catholic from Catholic.” But 
in another and purely orthodox sense—the one used at Rome— 
we can distinguish Catholic from Catholic. We can classify 
Catholics according to their forms of worship: Roman Cath- 
olics, Greek Catholics, Syrian Catholics, Coptic Catholics, 
Chaldean Catholics, Armenian Catholics, Mozarabic Catholics, 
Ambrosian Catholics, Maronite Catholics. 

All Catholics are “Roman” Catholics in the sense that they 
cling to communion with the Roman Church as a necessity of 
eternal salvation. But the Roman Church herself recognizes 
other Catholic churches. There are in the United States Chris- 
tians of Latin, Slav, Albanian and Syrian ancestry who are 
Catholics but not Roman. Would it not be well to remember 
the susceptibilities of these united brethren? 

The Reverend Thomas Burgess in Foreigners or Friends, 
the official Episcopalian handbook dealing with work among 
foreign-born Americans, always uses the term ‘Greek Cath- 
olics” to designate Christians in communion with the Roman 
Pontiff who follow the Byzantine Rite. 


L. Maynarp Gray. 
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Seventy Years of Life and Labor, an Autobiography. By 
Samuel Gompers. New York; E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $10.00. 


AM GOMPERS, as he was universally called, was not a 
ereat man, but he was a man of great importance in his 
day and his career still remains of very considerable interest. 
He undoubtedly earned the distinction of a book; but there is 
such a thing as overplaying the game. In a recent review of a 
life of George Wyndham, Sir Edmund Gosse makes protest 
against the huge lives which are continually “foisted upon the 
reading public.” Here is a clean case in point; Mr. Gompers’s 
autobiography of 1,114 pages is an appalling problem to the 
ordinary man. Naturally, it defeats its own purpose to a great 
extent. If it were boiled down into half its volume it would 
have ten times the number of readers and the impression made 
on these would be much clearer and more vivid than can be 
gleaned by laboring through these pages, which as a mass give 
something of the effect of wearisome detail of a mediaeval 
chronicle. 

Its inordinate size is the great fault of the book. There is a 
good story to tell, with many notable episodes, and it is, on the 
whole, well-told. It affords material, too, for appraisal of its 
hero as a man and a leader; but even out of these, after all, de- 
cision cannot yet be made final. Gompers was engaged in too 
vast a movement and played too prominent a part in it to allow 
of final judgments on his career within a little more than a year 
of his death. That he was a leader of inspiration and energy 
will never be disputed, nor can it be denied that much of his 
leadership was sane and salutary. But the true touchstone of 
his success will be found in the permanence of his influence. 
That the labor movement will go on from the point where he 
left it, increasing in power, nobody can doubt. But he did not 
create it; he only stimulated and guided it, and the test will be 
in the permanence of the ideals and methods which he taught 
and their lasting effect in keeping the workers’ struggle within 
reasonable and peaceable bounds and along healthy lines. 

To the newspaper-reading public, Gompers always gave the 
impression of a man of great natural mental powers and hard, 
self-centred temperament. His book still shows these qualities, 
but he must, besides, have had strong sympathetic qualities. He 
had worshipping friends, devoted followers, a faculty for the 
dramatic and the emotional which held individuals to him and 
swept the crowd into his train. The wave of grief among the 
labor organizations which marked his passing showed that it 
was not merely the loss of leadership but the bereavement of 
friendship which was mourned. 

In fact, nothing could be deeper or more genuine than 
Gompers’s love of the working class and comprehension of their 
sufferings. Himself the son of a poor Jewish cigar-maker in 
London, he was one of a large family living in a single room. 
He was taken from school at the age of ten years and three 
months to go to work to help support his brothers and sisters. 
The only further education he ever had was attendance at a 
Talmudic night school. The loss remained a rankling sore to 
the day of his death, and the abolition of child labor and pro- 
vision of full schooling for all, was a cardinal plank in his pro- 
gram of social reform. 

He, however, in virtue of his own gifts, kept building on his 
small foundation so that he became in many respects a well- 
informed and fairly well-read man. Incidentally he gives high 
credit to his Talmudic instruction as developing his reasoning 


powers and his faculty of grasping legal propositions; he ad. 
vances the interesting view that the rabbinical schools are th. 
secret of the higher powers that Jewish boys show as com 
pared with other young Americans when they first go into busi. 
ness. However that may be, Mr. Gompers’s legal faculties, ‘As 
know, never enabled him to see things on all fours with th: 
judges of the American courts. ; 

He was not always altogether wrong, however. Sometine 
as in the celebrated case of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com' 
pany, he had so much of the right on his side that reading” hi 
very full review of it today, it is hard to grasp not only th: 
point of view of the judge who sentenced him to a year’s im 
prisonment—which, of course, he never served—but also of th 
orators and publicists who accused him of assailing the rule o| 
law and the just powers of the courts. It is now plain enoug | 
that the injunction which he resisted not only forbade act 
which might be forbidden or were, at least, debatable; but wen’ 
on to sweep away the constitutional rights of free speech ani 
free press. | 

It is curious and perhaps chardateneie of the times that th 
higher tribunals while negativing the personal injustice, alway’ 
evaded the legal principles involved ahd the proper limitation 
of the injunction as a remedy for contemplated violation of th 
law. The labor organizations, however, in their turn, obtaine: 
what suits them almost as well—or better. Mr. Gompers call! 
it ‘““Labor’s Magna Charta.’”’ It is the proviso in the Clayto: 
Act which declares that labor is not a commodity and that noth| 
ing in the anti-trust laws shall be construed to forbid labor or 
ganizations or to prohibit their members from acts of labo 
agitation. This together with the rider now annually attache: 
to the Department of Justice appropriations preventing the us 
of any of the money against labor unions or leaders, Mr. Gon 
pers regarded as among the achievements of his life. 

Perhaps it is an illustration of the not quite perfect trainin’ 
of his intellect that he cannot by any means see that a discrim 
ination of this sort is class legislation. He argues with tran: 
parent lack of logic that the law of supply and demand does nc 
apply to human effort. In a word, in these and other point 
where the desires or interests of employers and workers conflic! 
he is color blind. In the same way, when there are clashes, th’ 
upholders of the moneyed element—in fact, the powers that b 
—are always in the wrong. They are always the plotters an: 
promoters of the trouble and blame-worthy for what goe 
wrong, even when they are the sufferers. a 

In the limits of a review, it is possible only to touch a hic 
spot or two, but fair play requires acknowledgment of the ger) 
eral good sense and conservatism of Gompers’s life plans. A 
believed in labor unionism, pure and simple, the improvemen 
of wages and working conditions by agitation and collectiv 
bargaining. He was against anarchism, socialism and labo 
politics. He opposed all sorts of violence, but believed, on oC 
casion, in the strike to the last ditch. 

His services in the war are still fresh in the public minc 
They were very real. He gives many strange and interestin 
details of German propaganda and the means pursued to kee 
labor straight in spite of it. There are, throughout, amusin 
anecdotes, and many happy touches of human nature. A stran 
procession of ghosts flit through the work from Justus Schwa 
to Father McGlynn. Almost anywhere it makes good readin 
for a few pages. This will be its present value; readers will di 
into it. In the future, it will be something of a storehouse fo 
historians of the American labor movement. 


= eee 


James Lusy. — 
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Secret Societies and Subversive Movements, by Nesta H. 
lebster. New York; E. P. Dutton and Company. $7.00. 


F YOU have romanticism in your blood and $7.00 in your 
pocket, if too you are a trifle short of knowledge of history 
1 sense of humor, you will buy this volume and read it and 
rewarded with an appropriate shiver on every page. Besides, 
1 won’t have to read anything else. It’s all here and very 
iple. Even for the sophisticated it is enjoyable. Nothing is 
ter calculated to develop a sense of humor. 

Mrs. Webster for some years has had secret societies. and 
iversive movements on the brain. In one of her earlier 
tks she expatiated on the horrors of the French Revolution 
1 explained them to her satisfaction by reference to secret 
ispiracy. More recently she published a volume entitled 
orld Revolution, in which she traced everything she dislikes 
‘contemporary society, from Bolshevism to Sinn Fein, back 
‘ough a series of secret societies to a single, simple, and 
‘hal, romantic, origin in the Illuminism of the eighteenth 
itury, the Illuminism of Adam Weishaupt, a veritable Old 
am. The sales must have been excellent, for she has now 
ught out her magnum opus. 

The argument of the magnum opus is clear. There are 
ny things nowadays which disturb the mind and threaten 
‘ property of gentlemen and ladies who read the London 
st and live in Mayfair. All these things are directly at- 
putable, in uncertain proportions but in certain totality, to 
ws, Pan-Germans, and Illuminati. But no longer is Adam 
eishaupt the author of the diabolical brood; long prior to 
it Old Adam was the Jewish Cabala, and it is the “secrecy” 
1 “occult rites” of the Jewish Cabala which have been oper- 
ng throughout the centuries among Pythagoreans, Druids, 
tostics, Manicheans, Ismailis, Bogomils, Fatimites, Kar- 
thites, Knights Templars, Rosicrucians, Illuminati, and 
gemasons, to produce all subversive movements, culminating 
the great war, the Russian revolution, the establishment of 
: Irish Free State, and a Labor government in England! 
There is a great show of learning as well as an effective use 
rhetoric to back up the thesis. There are numerous foot- 
tes, copious citations, two appendices, and an index, all ac- 
‘ding to the most approved form of historical scholarship. 
t the gulf between form and substance is wide and deep. In 
lity the work is about as unscholarly as a work can be. Not 
(ly has Mrs. Webster no suspicion of the complexity of hu- 
in history, but the authorities on whom she chiefly relies 
ther are untrustworthy in themselves, or are put to untrust- 
irthy uses. She leans heavily upon the exposés of Freemasonry 
| ex-Masons and anti-Masons and upon the memoirs of gar- 
lous courtiers. And if a ritual of a secret society lays claim 
{great antiquity, she never asks herself when the ritual was 
jually written or whether it may not merely reflect the spirit 
‘its own age. It is a well-known fact, for example, that Free- 
sonry, as we know it, originated in Great Britain in the 
ily part of the eighteenth century, though in its rituals and 
tough many of its publicists it ascribes its own origin quite 
tiously and equally fantastically to Adam, Solomon, Pytha- 
as, the Knights Templars, and the Rosicrucians. To the 
Solar, the ritual of Freemasonry is eloquent of eighteenth- 
(tury England with its curious mixture of Old Testament 
Jotestantism, natural law, natural religion, Deism, mathe- 
litical science, and fondness for classical allusions. To Mrs. 
‘ebster, however, the same ritual is genuine proof of a cen- 
\ries-long secret conspiracy against society and God. The 
tole story of Hiram, she says, “can only be regarded as the 
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survival of some ancient cult relating not to an actual event, 
but to an esoteric doctrine.” We are certainly in need of a 
scientific history of Freemasonry and of an objective account 
of its political activities, especially in continental Europe, dur- 
ing the past century, but earnest searchers after truth will de- 
rive heat rather than light from Mrs. Webster’s pages. 

It is impossible in the brief compass of this review to give 
an adequate notion of the quaint turns of the authoress’s mind, 
or of the devious devices by which she connects occultism in 
general and the Jewish Cabala in particular with subversive 
movements in politics and economics. The fifteenth-century 
monster Gilles de Rais, the seventeenth-century poisoner, the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, the fanatical Lord George Gordon, 
and the unnatural, vicious Marquis de Sade are deemed by 
ordinary historians to have been criminal lunatics, fit subjects 
for penology or psychiatry—but among such mad-hatters and 
March hares our authoress remains an Alice in Wonderland; 
she connects them all with secret societies and subversive move- 
ments. She tells a tale about a half-nude madman encountering 
the Duc d’Orléans in the forest of Fontainebleau and being 
frightened away by the sight of an iron ring which the noble 
Duc wore at his neck, and then mysteriously asks the rhetor- 
ical question—‘‘Could this ring have been a Jew’s talisman?” 
What a pity that such a powerful “will to believe” cannot be 
put to better uses! 

Mrs. Webster concludes her diverting volume with a 
shudder at “the superb organization and the immense financial 
resources at the disposal of the world revolutionaries,” and 
with a sigh that “a Department for the Investigation of Sub- 
versive Movements” should not have a place in every ordered 
government. ‘““This might have been created by the recent 
Conservative government in England,” she laments, “but the 
same mysterious influence that protected the enemy during the 
great war has throughout prevented disclosures that would 
have enlightened the country on the real nature of the peril 
confronting it.” One ray of hope—and only one—appears. 
It is Italian Facismo. ‘I am convinced,” she declares, “that 
only a great national movement can save us from destruction.” 
But, gracious, how can we be sure that even a great national 
movement may not be subverted by a secret little group of 
Illuminati and Knights Templars and Cabalists? These gentle- 
men, according to Mrs. Webster’s own story, have from the 
beginning specialized in just this sort of thing. 

Car_Tton J. H. Hayes. 


Seth Low, by Benjamin R. C. Low. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. $2.50. 


HE changing epochs of history are usually best illustrated 

in salient personalities that sum up the characteristics most 
peculiar to their time and place and influence. The importance 
of such a figure as Theodore Roosevelt will loom larger and 
larger in the passing years, not through any individual increase 
of his merits but through the importance he will have as rep- 
resentative of his nation and his class. Equally representative 
of the same class will be found the history of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Barrett Wendell of Harvard, and Elihu Root; 
and also of particular interest and import to the student of 
Greater New York from 1850 to 1916 will be the record, pub- 
lic and private, of a great son of Brooklyn—Seth Low. 

The fine deliberateness of this former mayor of Brooklyn, 
mayor of Greater New York, and president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is well rounded out in the nine years that have been 
permitted to elapse since his death to the publication of this 
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biography and appreciation; and the modesty and decorum of 
the tribute so considerately paid by the author and poet, Ben- 
jamin R. C. Low, to his distinguished uncle are also in accord 
with the highest breeding and the best American culture. 

Seth Low was “a rich man” as his political opponents forced 
him to admit on the platform; he was a gentleman in the best 
New England sense of the word; he was a model New Yorker 
in the practical and theoretical tolerance of his mind and in the 
gentleness of a man of truly great affairs and large human ex- 
perience—such as an official of the city of New York must come 
to possess if he is to hold the esteem and affection of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Seth Low’s private life may be estimated in his biographer’s 
note on Brooklyn—‘A recent census showed more inhabitants 
of New England descent in Brooklyn than in Boston. In its 
older regions it was thickly sown with churches, and there was 
a home-like air about its quiet by-ways: a comfortable serenity 
and an honest domesticity, rather irritating to the larger and 
livelier and more pretentious city across the river, whose lights 
were as stars in the sunset of its westward-looking streets. It 
even boasted a Tree Planting and Fountain Society. On 
Brooklyn Heights there had grown up a community of solid 
respectability and well-lined simplicity, members of which left 
business at half after three; crossed the East River on the Wall 
Street ferry; dined at four; and then, in the long spring twi- 
light, sedately went driving in Prospect Park.” 

The ‘vigorous, voluble and somewhat less reputable popu- 
lation” that surged upon this high-rocked outpost of New Eng- 
land: the needs and greeds of political and private organiza- 
tions met by the rigidity of principles and prejudices that 
stamped the older New England mind are, with fine reserves, 
delineated in these pages. The immaculate gentleman mixed in 
the mud-pie of politics and conquered. “In later life Seth Low 
used to quote with keen relish the reply given him by one of 
the bosses, when questioned as to the honesty of a fellow— 
‘Honest ?—Him? I wouldn’t trust him dead with a nickel on 
his eyelash!’ ” 

The story of the founding of the Young Republican Club, to 
fight the regular Republican organization and the Democratic 
candidates, called upon the youthful reformer to doff his 
academic theories, pull off his coat and enter the electoral ring. 
The result was two terms as mayor of the city of Brooklyn, in- 
augurating a clean distinction between national politics and city 
government that until this time had been unknown in the 
United States. When called upon to cast his vote for the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency, James G. Blaine, Seth Low 
was man enough to reply—‘I am not a Republican mayor, as 
you say I am. I am mayor of the whole people of Brooklyn.” 
In privately casting his vote for Mr. Cleveland and his “public 
office is a public trust,” he committed something very like pol- 
itical suicide. The act was characteristic of the man, and the 
effect upon his career undeniably costly. 

Then came his administration of Columbia University which 
was so fruitful that he may be said in a way to be its second 
founder. The transfer of the university from Fiftieth Street 
to its present holdings was a great and wise undertaking, the 
results of which must be evident to every citizen and educator 
for many years to come. 

In September, 1897, the Citizens’ Union nominated Seth 
Low for first mayor of Greater New York—one of the four 
candidates who included Benjamin F. Tracy, regular Repub- 
lican; Henry George, single-taxer, and Robert Van Wyck, the 
‘Tammany nominee, who won hy a slight majority. At the 


elections held in the autumn of 1901, Seth Low finally rea 
this high post, carrying the mayorality on a reaction of 
opinion. His biographer appends the following paragraph 
“He lasted exactly two years. He first cleared and then ¢ 
structed. He scotched patronage and appointed experts. H 
the city upon a business—an honest business—basis. He 
fied the police department. He cleaned the streets. He 
built and built up schools. He reorganized the finances 
city for the benefit of the people. He planned the first s 
to Brooklyn and the Pennsylvania tunnel to Long Islan 
compelled the electrification of the New York Central 
the city limits. He attacked the unsanitary tenement 
wrought without rest for the men, women and children 9: 
city. He looked all around him and he looked ahead-— 
ahead. Yet he failed to win reélection.” 


life, his belief in his fellow-man, his country, his city, a 
class, were marked with ‘“‘a devotion which knew neither 
tion nor deviation—to that cardinal point, that true w 
which we broadly, and far too drily, name public service.’ 


HE Le of anthologies never ceases; indeed in 
last few years the making of them seems to be on 
increase. ‘The earliest poets in history are preserved for u 
anthologies after the manner of the Graeca Minora and 
Spanish cancioneros, and many a poet speaks down the 
only along the wire of some friendly anthologist and hi 
gathered treasure-trove of the past. 
William Rose Benét, a very fine poet himself, bee the a 
faculty of a cool, catholic, critical instinct sharpened by yea 
of experience with the press. His Poems for Youth is t 
fore a singularly valuable collection, not only of the p 
American poetry but of the present-day aspirants who fa 
discouragement of our actual conditions. 
There are few of our older masters omitted in this 
of poems for American youth: from Fitz-Greene Hallec 
Sidney Lanier we have a galaxy of poems statelier and 1 
composed than our modern singing, and also with a 
solid composition and structure of the lyrical skeletons 
looked in vain for the poems of that old lover of youth, Ch 
Warren Stoddard, and Mr. Benét himself will feel a not 
regret on learning of this omission. Joaquin Miller, Aml 
Bierce, Edwin Markham, Hamlin Garland, Carl Sandburg 
George Sterling represent the western school with whic 
Benét’s own poems (all too modestly suppressed in this ca 
tion) have long been identified. 
There is creditable place given to Madison Carwein, Ed 
Arlington Robinson, Arthur Guiterman, Amy Lowell, Leo 
Speyer and Vachel Lindsay; nor are Brian Hooker, Joh 
Neihardt, Harry Kemp, Joyce and Aline Kilmer, Elinor 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay forgotten. ‘The selection 
these more modern poets is made with a very deft understat n 
of their merits and standing. . 
A word must be said for the very charming manner in \ 
Mr. Benét handles the personal notes with which he introd 
all his chosen poets. ‘There is very little of the dry-as 
and a great deal of information of formative character. 
gether the volume deserves a permanent place in the refer 
shelves of our public libraries and private collections 
poets of our country. rr 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Ve, by Eugene Zamiatin. Translated from the Russian by 
vgory Zilboorg. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
0. 


UT of Russia has come the best take-off on Bolshevism that 
appeared. This is no mean tribute when you consider the 
Ith of blue books, white books and Creel bureau publicity 
: has been attempting this same thing. With something of 
imaginative fancy and exaggeration of a Jules Verne, 
aiatin has lashed the new social state with a droll and biting 
cule. Trotzky—late Soviet Minister of War—in his recent 
lished book on writers and literature since the revolution, 
—‘‘Zamiatin, one of the younger impressionistic writers, has 
ered even more by his detachment from the realities about 
.’ Trotzky has a surprise coming to him. The detachment 
a realities has reacted severely. Zamiatin has erected a 
tr-state, where all is standardized, where the Soviet dream 
zalized by a thousand years of scientific perfection, where 
put love and passion has been legislated to a machine-like 
n, where all the people are Robots, and then he loosens the 
play of his satire, and lets the sweep of his Gargantuan 
‘e strike with full force at this regimentation of life. So 
tal is his satire, so thorough is his reduction of modern 
rnalism to its logical extremes, that his story is often swal- 
:d in his ridiculing fantastics. 


ubwood, by W. R. Sunderland Lewis. 
e, The Bodley Head Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


CCASIONALLY, writers turn to the subject of youth. 
generally they write of it as if they had never been young 
aselves. Which is probably true. For they patronize youth, 
*t with broad obvious humor, or with a transmuted elfin 
h of fantasy. Cubwood is different. Here is a writer that 
young himself, and has recaptured much of the glamor of 
& wondrous years. It is the story of a gang of school boys 
ae tad-pole stage—from seven to twelve—and their highly 
yidualized reasoning and adventures. It is long forgotten 
llections recalled with felicity. The strange, mysterious 
* of awe and wonder is evoked and all the phantoms of 
nile psychic excitement, so sly and elusive, recur to recog- 
nm. It is a tale of happy days told with loveliness and 
se of writing that lures memory with an adroit guidance 
‘a country never supposed to be possible of revisiting. 


‘tes, a Collection of Short Stories. New York: G. P. Put- 
's Sons. $2.00. 


London: John 


AIS collection of twelve modern short stories compiled by 
vommunity Workers of the Guild for the Jewish blind has 
de and diverse appeal. The stories collected represent the 
er’s own preference, for each story printed is the selection 
ts author. A most interesting group of stories is the 
‘t. It quite distinctly sets this collection apart from the 
erous anthologies. It varies from Edna Ferber’s Old Man 
ick, with the cross currents of old age and youth, to A 
: Affair by Thyra Samter Winslow, where youth alone is 
jumorous quandry. From the earnest, yet interesting 
thy Canfield, you turn and find Scott Fitzgerald, gay and 
orous in his story of Gretchen’s Forty Winks. Other short 
‘writers included in this collection are Benjamin’ Sher, 
ileen Norris, G. B. Stern, Zona Gale, Israel Zangwill, 
to Lessing, O. R. Cohen and Mary Roberts Rhinehart. 
| chek Bo 
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THE QUIET CORNER 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library —C. Lams. 


‘We need a new Sartor Resartus,” hazarded Doctor Angel- 
icus, as he puffed up the subway staircase after reading the 
sign: “Many a man isn’t getting a lot more pay per week 
simply because his employer always sees him in his old clothes.” 

“That new book Narcissus,” added Primus Criticus, adjust- 
ing his worn brief-case under his arm while he helped the 
Doctor on the last steps, ‘shows the importance of selecting 
one’s clothing-firm carefully. The Greeks and the Trojans 
were not more divided than these Brooks Brothers, Brill 
Brothers and Kuppenheimer cohorts.” 

Miss Anonymoncule joined them in time to add the remark 
—“‘A girl’s whole life lies between a coney and a silver fox.” 

“My friend of the Hartford Times, Mr. Frederick Nelson, 
writes me,” continued Primus, “that to dress well seven days 
a week in the kind of clothes that gentlemen wear would have 
seemed to our historical workingman the height of foppishness 
and presumption.” 

They had reached the shuttle car that was to take them 
through the corridors of the Grand Central Terminal, when 
Primus Criticus pulled out his friend’s letter from the brief- 
case and began to read— 

» Rm »® 

“There were, of course, vanities and follies, even before 
the moment when putting on airs became the national gesture, 
and before Mr. Ford had made the apparent possession of a 
motor possible for anyone with the price of a bicycle. Cor- 
respondence schools presented alluring opportunities to ma- 
chinists who desired laudably to become foremen—but, even 
in the illustration, the successful foreman retained his overalls. 
He was not then accustomed ‘to seeing beautiful chiffon drapes 
at his local movie palace,’ and he had not been repeatedly as- 
sured that the way to advance in his profession was to buy 
more ‘shirtings.’ Sometimes he smoked a pipe which cost more 
than thirty-five cents, but, if he smoked cigarettes, it was not 
because he believed that by acquiring that habit he could aspire 
to the position in life necessary to have one’s portrait done in 
oils and hung in the Union League Club. Nor did the Sat- 
urday night cigar connote a subsidized supposition that ‘Success- 
ful Men Smoke Cigars.’ Even if he trod the primrose path 
still farther and decked himself out in a pink and white neck- 
tie, it was because he wanted to look his best at the Oddfellows’ 
ball. The idea that the tie could have the remotest connection 
with advancement in his business would have seemed pre- 
posterous to him, unless he feared that his employer might see 
him and consider his extravagant tendencies sufficient reason for 
keeping him at the bench. He naively assumed that Honest 
Effort, Application and Ability would determine his chance for 
promotion. He never dreamed that ‘Half the Battle Is in 
Looking the Part.’ 

“*To be sure, our industrialists still make speeches spreading 
abroad the true gospel that ‘You Are Judged by the Clothes 
You Wear,’ that people respect the man who owns the largest 
car, and that we live to be seen of men and to be seen in pro- 
portions ten times as large as those which we know, despite the 
personality experts, are normal for us. In short, if we are to 
keep this propaganda in motion till the last bohunk and the final 
greaser discovers the indispensability of clothes by Shooks and 
shoes by Swank, we shall have entered into the social revolution 
of our own free will, and shall be less than a good sporting 
people if we welch at the consequences of our own doing. 
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Permanent advertising in THE COMMONWEAL 
has proved to be a paying venture for those 
who have used these columns. 


COMMONWEAL ADVERTISING PAYS 


PILGRIMAGE TO ROME 


at people who cut lettuce with a knife, to shun the sort of 
which interferes with the pinkness of finger nails, to b 
that the Man at the Top is at the top because he loo 
part in a top hat (with the consequent corollary tha 
bungler may own the business if he can purchase frequen 
‘snappy’ clothes) having resorted to every device to make 
buy good clothes which open all doors; having substit 
‘dress as well as the boss does’ for ‘know as much as th 
does’—well, how can we escape the simple consequences 
those we have deluded demand raucously that we make 
our implied promises ? : 
‘“ ‘Perhaps we may go on progressing until dress suit 
be as ubiquitous as tonsillectomies and each of us shal 
little more resplendant than all the rest of us. Everybo y 
joices in the spread of creature comforts and the broaden 
the opportunities for delight. If we can expand the pr 
indefinitely without disaster—well and good, and thre 
cheers. On the other hand, if in reaching the millenni 
means of a gospel which glorifies pride in appearance 
expense of supposedly sturdier emotions, we do achieve a 
lution, the disaster will not have been the result of 1 
from Moscow, but of sound business methods in New © 
and Philadelphia; it will not come by means of grimy pamp 
slipped under door-mats by communists with dirty finger 
and ill-fitting clothes, but by means of ‘double-truck,’ two 
advertisements in a thousand and one newspapers all oy 
broad land, prepared by young men with clean collars 
hearts and the Punch That Wins.’ ” 
wR x R: 
Hereticus stepped on the shuttle car just as it started towa 
the library. 
“T have been lecturing in the college towns—for instar 
Princeton, Georgetown and Yale, and I shall write a r 
mendation to our fashion editor on this. I shall point ¢ 
answer to your friend, my good Primus, that the junior 
bers of the Social Elect no longer polish their shoes or 
finger nails; smoothing lustrous oils smeared over pom; 
is no longer the practice of our best intellectuals who are : 
ing signs of returning to the loose cyclone coiffure; the ! 
wears his stockings in the Oxford manner, hanging ga 
over his brogue shoes. In fact, they go so far as to st 
artificially the knee pouches on their trousers.” 
“You have looked into this carefully?” asked Angel 
they helped him off at the shuttle station near the office di 
“T have been at all the big athletic meets and college ga 
Doctor—that is where we get our fashions fixed today.’ 
“No more Bois de Boulogne or Rotten Row, then?” 
Primus Criticus. 


historical reverie. 
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York World and the author of Discoveries in Everyday Europe. 
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magazines. 
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E lately witnessed the curious spectacle of our 
ahs press congratulating itself on the fact 
at a survey of its matter proved that it gave to 
ligion 1 percent of its space. In other words, the 
ost important thing in life is dealt with as one subject 
aong one hundred other subjects, that to the press 
2m more worth recording. We fully realize that 
ily newspapers would soon cease publication if 
ey reversed the situation, and gave the greater pro- 
ition of their space to religious matters. The press 
the world must mirror the world, and the events 
at are recorded are in great part of real human 
terest, and except for the tawdry reports of divorce 
its and sex scandals and crime in all its exciting var- 
ies, in general the chronicling of the news of the 
y is an indispensable service. If only religion en- 
red more deeply into the philosophies and policies 
the press, then its selection of news, and its com- 
ents upon it, need be no less interesting than at pres- 
t, but would be decidedly more helpful and 
mstructive. 

The Commonweal is committed to a belief that is 
'e standard by which it selects and comments upon 
'e events of the age. This belief is that many of the 
ally chief events and circumstances of the times we 
ve in—events and circumstances which are pro- 
vundly affecting the world—are not to be found 
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HE HOPE OF GEHE WORLD 


among the startling and sensational things blazoned 
under huge headlines on front pages and dealt with in 
the editorial pages of our press. 

Certainly, one of the main purposes of journalism 
is to bring the really important events of the world to 
the attention of readers, in a casual and hasty way, 
perhaps, yet in a way sufficient to lead those readers 
on to fuller knowledge and understanding of them. 
Which events, however, among the myriad daily hap- 
penings and circumstances of the times, are really of 
the most importance and, therefore, should be rec- 
orded and commented on, is the great problem—we 
might say, the central mystery—of journalism. The 
daily press attempts to solve this problem by record- 
ing almost everything that happens—everything, pos- 
sibly, except the things that matter most. Its huge 
net sweeps the wide world over, dragging up from the 
troubled waters of human life an enormous mass of 
stufi—the news of wars, of revolutions, political strug- 
gles, commercial tidings, the convulsions of nature, 
sports, extraordinary accidents or curious incidents— 
all passional crimes or follies, and, in short, every- 
thing that is sensational. In addition, the daily press 
carries on its function of being the critic as well as the 
reporter of the daily drama of life. Each individual 
paper, by the way in which it selects the news it pub- 
lishes, no less than by the manner in which it comments 
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upon it, impresses its readers with images and ideas 
reflected or drawn from the events occurring in the 
world which—more or less, deeply or slightly, yet cer- 
tainly—affect their thinking and, therefore, their 
actions. Also, of course, every individual journal has 
a more or less clearly defined philosophy of life, and 
a program of social action based upon its philosophy, 
by which it directs its course. 

“Philosophy,” said Cardinal Mercier, “‘is the science 
of the totality of things.” In rough and ready words, 
it is the attempt men make to build up a consistent 
scheme or system of the world in which we live, and 
struggle, hope, desire, succeed or fail, and die—an 
effort to explain it, and also a sort of ae by which 
to move amongst its mysteries and its dangers. We 
all have some sort of philosophy, even those of us 
who may not even dimly comprehend the meaning of 
the word. Some of us—and this applies to many of 
the journals that try to guide us, and impart to us 
their own philosophy—have nothing but a few con- 
fused notions, generally false and misleading. Its 
own philosophy compels The Commonweal to follow 
a policy that differs in many vital respects from that 
of most of the other secular journals. Pursuing that 
policy in preparing this, the last number of our first 
volume, we felt that we might appropriately seize the 
occasion to re-afirm our principles. We sought to 
give what we had to say on this subject a journalistic 
point by connecting it with some news to which our 
philosophy could be applied. Just as we were ready to 
go to press, we received an announcement written by 
Reverend James H. Ryan, Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University of America, of news which far transcended 
in importance the news with which we were attempting 
to deal; and yet it was news of such a sort that prob- 
ably no secular newspaper would even consider it to 
be news at all. Dr. Ryan writes— 

“That Christianity is not a religion merely for Sun- 
day, and that its place is not solely i in the church but 
in the home, in the marketplace, in official life—in a 
word, in every place where men gather, is fundamental 
to the Christian belief. No one can deny that the 
reign of Christ is over a spiritual kingdom, but it is 
precisely this spiritual kingdom that is fast being de- 
stroyed by the inroads of theological modernism and 
political liberalism. Men must be called back to their 
allegiance to Christ, and to active membership in His 
Kingdom. To do this a universal striking manifesta- 
tion of our belief in His Kingship must be made. 

“A Feast celebrated all over the world would un- 
doubtedly do more than anything else to fix our minds 
on the essentially social outlook of the gospel of 
Christianity and to obtain a practical expression in 
our daily lives of belief in the leadership of Christ and 
in the perpetuity of His Kingdom amongst us. Such 
a new Feast to honor the Social Reign of Jesus Christ 
amongst us, and to emphasize those aspects of the 


Christian life which should stand out prominently in 
our lives as the subjects of a kingdom of which Christ 
is the Head, is in the process of discussion and fast 
approaching the time when in all probability it shall 
be declared solemnly to the whole world. With the! 
increasing importance being placed on the participation | 
of every man in the affairs of society, due to the spread 
of democratic ideals and practices, and with the uni. 
versal acceptance of the truth that a good Christian 
is the best possible citizen, there should go along a 
public expression, on the side of the Church, of | 
belief in this doctrine in the form of some great aet 
of public worship. Every Pope since Leo XIII has 
insistently placed before Catholics, by letter and 
speech, their duty of participation in public affairs 
‘The Catholic, moreover, has a special duty toward 
society which the unbeliever does not have. As he is 
in possession of the truth of Christ, so he must, a a 
conscientious duty, spread about him this truth. ‘Lik . 
wise, he cannot be content while moral evils or eco, 
nomic injustices continue to exist in this world. . el 
“That the idea of a Feast in honor of Jesus Christ 
the Universal King, is pregnant with great possibili, 
ties for the Church and for our individual and national 
lives, no one can doubt who would take the trouble te 
try to understand what such a Feast implies. The 
world was never in more need of Christ and H 
Truth than it is today. Shaken to its very foundation: 
by the last war, our present social order is in it 
minent danger of destruction. As in every past cen 
tury, when some great evil menaced civilization, th 
Church has found an effective means to avert the im! 
pending disaster, so today she is prepared to offer 
mankind, if we desire it ardently enough, a refuge fr 
disorder, injustice, greed, and war in the Feast 
Jesus Christ, the Universal King of Society. Tha’ 
universal peace may come to the world is the sust 
ing hope of every right-minded man. It can come, anc 
be made permanent, only if Jesus Christ reigns su| 
preme amongst us. “The Peace of Christ in the King 
dom of Christ’ contains both the truth and the wa} 
which alone can save the human race.” 
This is the great news of today—or perhaps 0. 
tomorrow—news which is of more importance t 
any other item of the immense budget of incidents an 
circumstances lying before us as we write. It is oni 
more and mighty sign of the times—the great tiding| 
that the Church of Christ is calling upon her chil 
throughout the world to share her mission of redem mp 
tion, and that those children are responding. Men 
and nations, therefore, are not without a guide in thi 
apparently chaotic state of the world. The dust of thi 
destruction of empires and kingdoms, and of the ru 
of revolutions, cannot hide the figure of the one sa 
ruler and leader of men. The crashing of the thunder 
of war cannot drown the Voice that still is peal 
the word of peace. 4 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


NUSUAL, even extraordinary interest, was at- 
tached to the pastoral letter issued this year by 
rdinal Hayes as his annual Catholic Charities Ap- 
ul. Through the daily press, from all the Catholic 
pits of the vast diocese, and broadcast by radio, the 
rdinal’s words reached an immense audience. Un- 
ibtedly, the funds he requires will be amply and 
herously supplied to carry on the splendid work of 
rity, so capably organized, in addition to being 
janimated by a fervent and unslacking spirit of ser- 
e, that it is generally recognized to be a model 
tvement of its kind. Moreover, in addition to ac- 
aplishing its specific object, the Cardinal’s letter 
bound to attract national attention because of its 
y grave warning of, and rebuke to, the social evil 
ich American civilization must face because of the 
t growth of birth control propaganda and practice. 
th words as we quote below, coming from such a 
irce, can leave no further doubt, if any existed, as to 
stand of the Catholic Church on this matter. 


THERE is a pronounced tendency, at the present 
ir, to test nearly every human relation, from the 
idle to the grave, by a purely economic valuation. 
is, of course, the result of materialism, pure and 
ple. No more reactionary step, in the light of his- 
y, could be imagined. In the field of charity, were 
“economic standard to prevail over the spiritual 
adard, which has stood the shock of centuries of 
ault and conflict, then no longer would it be nobler 
_more blessed to give than to receive. Rather the 
losophy of might against right, of selfishness against 
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kindliness, of indulgence against duty, and of sin 
against virtue would be sanctioned and followed. 
Christian charity looms up a bigger question than 
the ministry of relief, health, protective care and 
education. The ideals and principles which inspire 
and guarantee the very life of charity, must be 
defended and rooted more deeply than ever in the 
hearts of the faithful. Latterly, into the public eye, 
has been thrust an open propaganda that shocks 
the moral sense of every true follower of Christ. 
Christian sentiment against it has found expression 
in the law of the land forbidding the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge of its practices. Yet, the 
downright perversion of human co6peration with the 
Creator in the propagation of the human family, is 
openly advocated and defended. It is not what the 
God of nature and of grace, in His Divine wisdom, 
ordained marriage to be; but the lustful indulgence of 
man and woman is put forth as a primary function and 
an all determining factor of wedlock. The elementary 
truths of religion, such as God’s commandments 
and His providence over mankind; the immortality of 
the soul; the accountability of every man before God; 
the evil of sin; and the infinite love of Our Heavenly 
Father—are all ignored and swept aside. The spirit- 
ual and supernatural are defied in God’s noblest handi- 
work. By such sin fell empires, states and nations. 
Religion shudders at the wild orgy of atheism and 
immorality the situation forebodes.”’ 


6c 

M ark you, also, that birth control is heralded as 
a benediction to the poor, because, forsooth, the poor 
have too many children and are largely responsible for 
defectives. Never was there cast upon the humble 
homes of our people a more offensive insult. Children 
are welcomed among the poor and the humble, as 
angels, and are treasured as jewels. Children are often 
the only source of a sunshine and a happiness, not of 
this world, at many a family fireside, which knows but 
little other comfort or joy. Nor are our humble poor, 
generally speaking, the breeders of defectives. Im- 
beciles and deformed are as likely to be born of the 
learned and the affluent. Nature is no respecter of 
persons or class in such matters. Defectives, more- 
over, whether physical or mental, have immortal 
souls, redeemed by the blood of Christ and destined 
to share with the sound and the whole the vision of 
God for all eternity. How much more advanced in 
true social progress would be the advocates of birth 
control, if, instead of interfering with the fountain of 
human life, they would seek the ideal of Christian 
charity, which by realizing, in due course of time, bet- 
ter housing and living conditions, hopes to provide a 
proper home for every child, and children for every 
home.” 


Te HE election of Marshal von Hindenburg as titular 
head of the shaky German republic, is the hardest 
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blow yet dealt to the jerry-built structure whose foun- 
dations were patched together at Versailles, but there 
is no need to regard the building as quite in ruins. 
The very diversified nature of the comment with which 
the news has been received in America and England, 
is proof how unintelligently and with what ill-founded 
optimism the whole question of Germany’s future had 
been regarded till now. If the majority piled up for 
the “old man of the Lakes” clarifies the situation and 
rouses Europe to a sober realization of the dangers 
that lie ahead, perhaps more good than harm will have 
been done. ‘The lack of political wisdom shown by 
the Versailles diplomats was already apparent. All 
that can be said now is that it receives a new and start- 
ling demonstration. 


T RUE foresight on their part, it seems today, would 
have dictated some attempt to undo the sinister work 
of Bismarck and von Roon rather than the desperate 
compromise of turning an empire, royalist by all tradi- 
tions, into a republic over-night and by force. A 
restored South Germany, formed out of the states of 
the old Roman empire, with Austria at its core—a 
federated Slavonia with Poland as its centre—would 
have been at least worth trying. It was an era of 
' frank experimentation. Instead, national greeds 
called for territorial booty, self-determination rather 
than federation was the watch-word. Hence the magic 
word “republic” was uttered over a Germany, humili- 
ated and truncated at its extremities, but with, its 
strategic position intact, and with its “velléités” for 
revenge left only to France’s incessant watchfulness 
to control. Future historians, one fancies, will stand 
amazed at the moderation of the chief sufferer. 


OFFICIAL Europe’s attitude to the new Reich, in 
fact, was disingenuous from the start. The only mili- 
tant element within the republic which stood ready to 
oppose, by force of arms if necessary, the restoration 
of a monarchy, was the one element most distrusted 
and dreaded by European diplomats. ‘The mere sus- 
picion of any readiness to enter into relations, diplo- 
matic or commercial, with Russia, was always sufficient 
to alienate sympathy from the extreme left wing in 
the Reichstag. As a result, the chancelleries found 
themselves in the false position, where the conserva- 
tive junkers were concerned, of alternating political 
reproof with tacit social approval. The most intrinsic 
and enlightened comment upon the whole intolerable 
position reaches us from the Des Moines Register: 


6¢ 

THE election of von Hindenburg as president of 
Germany need occasion no surprise. The whole world, 
. . . has been going the von Hindenburg way ever 
since the failure of the Treaty of Paris.” Whether 
the belief, apparently growing among all classes of 
people, that another great war is only a question of 
a few years, be anything beyond an access of gloomy 
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fatalism and disillusionment, only time, which 
work its own miracles of appeasement, will s 
Meantime, the sympathy of all her old allies cann 

but go out to France, with the terrible task of bein, 
the sentinel of Europe’s peace, left upon her h 
for a period of time so indefinite that no man 
pretend he perceives its term. | 


AS the great American battle fleet maneuve 
Hawaiian waters, a picturesque incident connected 
the fleet’s former passage will no doubt be recalled 
Brother Joseph, who is still the staff and support 0 
the leper colony, wrote Roosevelt asking him to h 
the fleet pass Molokai so that his people mig 
able to look upon the great spectacle. Early 1 
morning, before dawn, the battleships came past 
dismal tongue of land on which the lepers live 
were seen and cheered by them; they were seen loon 
ing out of the dimness by others than the lepers, by th 
ranchmen and cowboys who, upon the pali 800 
above the level on which the leper settlement is, r 
their horses to watch the great ships. 


THERE are still 400 patients there, but Mol 
is not now the island of doom that it was in F 
Damien’s time, as it was when the devoted Brothe 
Joseph came to cast his lot amongst the most ut 
fortunate of the world’s men and women. A 
of leprosy does not now mean a death-in-life. 
one thing, the discovery of the bacillus and the mear 
of combatting it by the application of Chalmo 
oil, has made possible the recovery of patients—a 
except those who are in the last fearful stages 
leprosy. Physicians now are more hopeful of a p 
with leprosy than of certain other patients. 


MOoLOKAI, the island that is known to the outsic 
world mainly through Stevenson’s saddening pa 
now the centre of a rehabilitation movement that tl 
world should take a good deal of interest in. e: 
cellent land 28,000 acres have been set aside 
the island to form lots for homesteaders who h 
be Hawaiians or to have not less than 50 per 
Hawaiian blood. Under the rehabilitation scheme. 
native race will have a chance of collecting its ener 
and of becoming again a force in the islands. aT: 
report of the Hawaiian Homes Commission lays doy 
the following rules—The Hawaiian must be 


alienation of such land must, not only in the imm 
future but also for many years to come, be ma 
possible; accessible water in adequate amounts 
be provided for all tracts; and the Hawaiian mu 
financially aided until his farming operations are 


and on the upper level is ranch land and the lan 
is being turned into homesteaders’ lots. 


' 
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HE fund from which the sums necessary for the 
ancing of the scheme—about a million dollars—is 
rived from the state lands which were formerly the 
gwn lands. The homesteader is allowed to borrow 
,o00— $1,000 towards the building of his house, 
ooo for the purchase of tools and implements, and 
000 for live-stock. He is paid for his labor in 
ilding and clearing, and this payment comes out of 
e $3,000 loan. ‘The interest on it is 5 percent, and 
is given thirty years to repay it. Even now the 
aeme shows promise of success, and one can find 
jongst the new homesteaders on Molokai, Hawaiians 
d part-Hawaiians from Honolulu—men who have 
en street-car conductors, ukelele manufacturers and 
e like. Very likely the community will become co- 
‘erative for agricultural production and the long en- 
adowed Molokai may become the agricultural part 
‘the Hawaiian group. If the language of the settlers 
mains Hawaiian, it may become a centre for a na- 
mal revival similar to the national revivals in 
iropean countries—a Polynesian revival is now due, 
in several of the Pacific islands the race has 
doubtedly turned the corner. 


HARITY compels us to hope that Mr. Glenn 
tank, the editor of that adventuresome magazine, 
ae Century, has suffered a wound in the house of 
5 friends—in this case the house of his fellow- 
arnalists, by being misquoted. Irritating as that 
cident—or that piece of clumsiness—well may be to 
public speaker, we prefer to believe that Mr. Frank 
the instance under consideration was the victim of 
jor reporting rather than to think that he really 
uld have said what the papers attributed to him the 
drning after his speech at the centenary celebration 
the American Unitarian Churches. Mr. Frank, it 
ems, on that occasion reiterated the statement that 
has been making in the pages of his magazine and 
sewhere for some time now—namely, his belief that 
eligious modernism needs a modern Luther.” Such 
modern Luther, he continued—in a rather bizarre 
Shion (but again it may be the reporting that makes 
€ passage so weird) ‘“‘might be an individual or a 
oup, but in either case the task must be ‘to formulate 
2 great position of modernism into a series of theses 
at will knit together the scattered energies of the 
‘eral movement in the church into the passion of a 
w Reformation.’”’ 


Ir. FRANK said the “‘standpatters” in the church 
ve a faculty for employing “irresistible catchwords, 
th as fundamentalism. . . It is in the fundamentalist 
ovement,” he said, ‘“‘that the high art of sloganeering 
‘seen at its effective best. The church reactionaries 
ve succeeded in giving the liberals the appearance of 
ing renegades who are sniping at the church from 
2 outside. The modernists have right on their 
le—but their side is being very badly stage-managed. 
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Religious liberalism will not succeed until it beats the 
fundamentalists at their own game—the game of 
catchwords and mob psychology.” 


IT is this last remark that makes us wonder if Mr. 
Frank really said it. If he did, can he possibly be a 
Jesuit—or part of a group of Jesuits—escaped straight 
out of the pages of Eugene Sue, disguised as a ‘“‘mod- 
ernist,”’ but really attempting to smash up the modern- 
ist movement by leading it to commit itself to the prac- 
tice of the horrendous doctrine that the end justifies the 
means? We had supposed, heretofore, that one of 
the main tenets of the rather amorphous mixture of 
moods and sentimentalism known as modernism, was 
that the individual’s reason was the sole instrument 
for the discerning of religious truth. To hear a lead- 
ing modernist assert so unequivocally that his cause is 
hopeless until it can devise “irresistible catchwords,”’ 
and ‘‘put over’’ its “‘message’”’ through applying the 
art of “mob psychology,” is pretty confusing. Is the 
new Luther to be an advertising genius? Or, if a 
“group Luther’ is preferred to an individual, pos- 
sibly an advertising agency will be given the task of 
leading the new Reformation. 


FROM the earliest middle-ages, the first communal 
ideal of every good man—whether a ruler, a priest or 
a laborer—was for a church and a school. These sum- 
med up his first requirements in civilization; and from 


the cathedral schools Europe derived her universities 


and libraries, her arts and sciences. It was, therefore, 
with singular appropriateness that the Catholic Church 
in North America was represented at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the library of the Catholic University 
by the three Eminences—the Cardinals of New York, 
of Chicago, and Philadelphia; that the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of New York, a sincere lover of letters, should 
bless the new structure in the name of the Church of 
the learned, the poor and the saintly; that it should be 
planned in the Byzantine style, symbolizing the an- 
cient erudition of the sacred East, and face across the 
campus the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception— 
the symbol of the dogma which is our national pa- 
tronage and devotion. The oration of the day was de- 
livered by Dr. Peter Guilday, professor of Church 
history at the University, who paid the tribute due to 
Mr. John K. Mullen, of Denver, Colorado, through 
whose benefaction the library is to be erected. It will 
house 1,000,000 volumes, and measure three stories in 
height, 200 feet in length, and 150 feet in width. The 
occasion is one of joy and congratulation to every 
lover of learning and letters: Mr. Mullen’s donation 
inaugurates a blessing for scholars that will last down 
the ages to the honor of the founders—the proclama- 
tion of the truth and the glory of our religion. 


AT a recent meeting at Atlantic City, Dr. John W. 


Herring, secretary of a committee of good will, ad- 
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vanced this proposition: Jews and Gentiles act to- 
gether in business and in charitable endeavor. They 
come together in civic bodies. Why not in religion? 
The answer is obvious: because they are not of the 
same religion and cannot come together without sacri- 
ficing their faith. They can and often do feel alike on 
business, social, and charitable questions. There is no 
logical reason why they should not think and feel alike 
on civic issues. But they do not and cannot think or 
feel alike on religious subjects, and a pretense of do- 
ing so would be hypocritical and mischievous. They 
can respect each other and tolerate each other's be- 
liefs and such is the tendency of the day. But tolera- 
tion and charity are quite different things from laxity 
as to the truth and the faith that is in them. 


IT is to be hoped fervently that the advancement of 
women will not lead them to adopt the grim pro- 
posal of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt that feminine at- 
tire shall be standardized. The world is gray and 
drab-colored enough without this farther sacrifice. It is 
odd that the proposal should be made just at the 
moment when men show an inclination to lapse back 
into gayer plumage than the last hundred years have 
allowed. It may be doubted whether the masculine 
sex has ever been well satisfied with its standardized 
garb; whole volumes of abuse of the evening dress coat 
have been written, and all sorts of special occasions— 
sport, outing, military life—have been used as an ex- 
cuse for color and tinsel. However that may be, de- 
spite her new rights of civic and economic consequence, 
woman has always been and still is the decorative half 
of the race, and to see her reduced to blacks and 
browns and stiff-formed coats would seem like walking 
through the woods when the frost has bared the trees, 
or over the meadow when the scythe has swept away 
its lush, green carpet. No, no, Mrs. Catt! Let us still 
have our beauties adorned as much as possible accord- 
ing to the rules of good taste, and let common sense 
wag its solemn head. 


W E have had occasion to remark that American in- 
formation concerning French affairs trickles in through 
strange and often startling mediums. One of these has 
been with us so long that he seems—even in his quiet 
corner of the New York Times Book Review—an 
established institution. M. Paul Souday (for the in- 
stitution referred to could be no one else) is that 
illuminating critic of whom Mr. Vandérem tells us— 
‘His is essentially a republican heart—republican 
without any frills, in the manner of fifty years ago 
when the Second Empire was drawing to a close, and 
with a tender affection for progress and freedom of 
thought which borders on being a passion.” M. 
Souday’s criticism is distinguished for one thing: he 
makes of contemporary French literature a bubbling 
pot, off which to conjure a little steam against his in- 
creasingly ‘‘clerical’’ environment. Recently he had oc- 


casion to discuss with New York Times readers th 
awful subject of Paul Bourget. This well-know 
novelist has become, to M. Souday’s undisguise 
horror, a “kind of Church Father,” promulgatin| 
doctrines which, says the critic, “have absolutely 
influence in our country, and have not the slighte 
chance of victory in either Parliament or the gener; 
: 
| 
: 
| 


elections; but they are fashionable in literary circle 
and have no difficulty in finding adherents there.” — 


i 


ONE would have supposed that M. Souday was ai 
dressing “literary circles.’ A stupid supposition, 1 
deed! His subject, guardedly announced later on, 
the manifesto of the French hierarchy—a subject we 
calculated to rouse the ire of a bon vieux. To thee 
virons of this he now returns, two weeks later, wil 
a trifling account of Edouard Estaunié, whose nove 
won him a seat in the French Academy. M. Soud: 
gives us an illuminating study of the novelist by r 
ferring at great length to an early work in whi 
Estaunié criticized Jesuit education—thereby ignorir 
almost completely the great stories through which tl 
newly-elected Academician became famous. The 
books, The Call of the Road and The Labyrint 
might, perhaps, be approved by Jesuit educator 
Hence M. Souday’s careful allusion to them, by tit 
only. Well, when he becomes half as influential | 
Paul Bourget, or even partially as morally earnest | 
Edouard Estaunié, he will have increased by son 
thousand percent his usefulness to American readet 
IT is rather edifying to find oneself considering “tl 
decay of formal religion” a few hours after havi 
paid the penalty of a late arrival at Mass in a big ¢i 
church by failure to find rest for back or knees amot 
its packed benches. Mr. Aldous Huxley, howeve 
makes it the theme of a suggestive article in a rece 
number of Vanity Fair, and as all he accuses it of 
the resulting spread of ‘“‘flat novels, boring, compete 
poems,” “insipid performances of Bach” and “di 
water colors,” it is possible to consider his conclusio 
from a non-controversial angle. Such productions, ! 
discovers, are the work—(the “release” in contempc 
ary phrase) of people who would once have “bloy 
off steam” in church-going, prayer and attendant goc 
works, and who are artists at all because they ha 
ceased to believe in organized religion and “must ha’ 
something to satisfy their higher feelings.” 


a 
Mr. Huxley’s is, of course, your aesthete’s view | 
religion as the handmaid of art, the false and mawki 
argument that always results when first things @ 
viewed out of their proper perspective. Religion a! 
good works are no assurance against the output 
“flat” novels or bad pictures, and it is to be hoped t 
conviction they are will never take hold of our ferve 
aesthetes. It is not possible to contemplate wi 
equanimity the accession of a host of neophytes eag 
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| 
\, put the inherited beauty of the Church to their own 
jses and to take its dogma and discipline on an empiric 
ind tentative basis. The Church has had such cate- 
aumens but has seldom held them for long or found 
reat profit in their support. What religion can do 
jor the artists can only be effected in a roundabout 
ashion, and through a medium of good will that takes 
nall account of personal motives for believing, how- 
ver aesthetically sound. But at least it can teach 
im charity, bid him know that it were better a mill- 
sone were tied around his neck than that any little 
ne should be scandalized through him. It can teach 
im humility and free his work from what is perhaps 
's outstanding reproach today, an over-weening and 
op-lofty assertion that his neologisms and postures, 
is “private ways of delivering his aesthetic fact” are 
in infinitesimal affair in comparison with that “‘contrite 
nd humble heart” which is the day-spring of true 
obility of mind. 


ABOUT as fine a plea for religious supervision of 
allege students as has ever been made, is implied in 
‘recent address by Dr. Frankwood Williams, mental 
ygienist. ‘The boy with a broken leg is not neg- 
ected,” said the Doctor. ‘Every possible skilled at- 
¢ntion is given him, for the university can see that the 
iroken leg is no reflection on the boy’s intellect—the 
itellect will still be worth training after the bones 
fe knit. But the boy who is wrestling with a crisis 
1 his emotions is left to struggle alone.” He certainly 
, in every place where nobody realizes that the boy, 
ven though he lives in the twentieth century, has a 
jul. Those educators who have retained some prac- 
cal belief in the human spirit know quite a bit about 
‘emotional crises’ and how to wrestle with them. In 
act, the data they have gathered during the centuries 
light assist Dr. Williams in his arduous labors. Per- 
laps a visit to a little, but very fine, Presbyterian col- 
ize easily accessible in western Ohio, or to some 
atholic institution where a good spiritual director 
ets up early in the morning, might show that all the 
vorld’s ‘psychiatric’ information is not either in 
tchives or in Mr. Freud. College boys and girls 
mnot be entrusted to chance any more than they 
aught to become the prey of experimental science. In 
dite of the benefits of education, we still need a few 
tizens who come to manhood and womanhood sanely 
‘tted for their places in a world that has battled with 
‘motional complexes ever since Adam and Eve. 


ern Senne 


We doubt if there is a society which undertakes the 
ork of Americanization in so excellent a spirit as that 
hich distinguishes the old and very energetic Central- 
‘ociety, of St. Louis. This organization believes that 
ood citizens are created not by a magic formula but 
y making the conditions under which they live here 
‘st as advantageous and attractive as those under 
vhich they were born in foreign lands. It does not 
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frown either on its own official German tongue nor on 
the speech of the Mexicans or the Italians who fre- 
quently receive its aid. It venerates a single old- 
fashioned caption—“religious service.’ By means of 
monthly periodicals and other publications, a settle- 
ment for working mothers, an earnest social spokes- 
manship, and well-organized study clubs, it aims to 
influence American life by proclaiming principles of 
social justice and tolerance. Its practical work in the 
field, among the poor and the neglected, is a fine sacri- 
ficial thing. But what we like about the Central- 
Society more than anything else is its honesty. 


VON HINDENBURG 
gp isk election of an aged Field-Marshal and popu- 


lar military idol to the Presidency of Germany 
ought to have astonished no one in touch with recent 
European affairs. A majority of the German people 
outspokenly expressed a preference for order in the 
conduct of national government, and for the unifica- 
tion of patriotic sentiment concerning relations with 
other powers. Similar preferences have been shown 
in almost every other country on the continent: Italy 
has her Fascisti, France her Action Francaise, Spain 
her dictatorship. After all, like it or not, we must see 
that for any European people of today the great polit- 
ical question is not a form of government, but govern: 
ment at all. Von Hindenburg’s name seemed to 
guarantee that for Germany; let us hope that the trust 
will not prove illusory. Meanwhile there is little 
reason for supposing that the United States has any- 
thing to fear from the new order, or for dreaming 
that the return of monarchs will line the Siegesallee 
with uniforms and goose-stepping hussars. In the first 
place, the power of the German President is narrowly 
circumscribed; in the second place, an old soldier— 
after all, a very honorable old soldier—has taken the 
oath of loyalty to the republic. 

What interests us most in this election is the pro- 
blem of the Centre party. As everyone knows, Dr. 
Marx came before the electorate not only as a gifted 
and magnetic individual whose political services had 
earned wide respect, but also as the spokesman of a 
party which, since 1866, has solidly represented Ger- 
man Catholic opinion. Unfortunately, being a 
‘centre’ party has serious disadvantages, especially 
when the break-up of an ancient political system has 
resulted in the organization of very many shades of 
political and social feeling. The year 1918 found the 
Centrist leaders dubious. ‘They rallied about a prin- 
ciple which Dr. Hess summarized as follows—‘‘We 
look to the Right for our confession, and to the Left 
for our political program.” The party’s great men— 
Erzberger, for instance—took the stand that post-war 
Germany could endure only by accepting the republic 
as permanent, and by following out a policy of con- 
ciliation with other peoples on the basis of the 
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Versailles Treaty. It was for this same stand that 
Dr. Marx made a dignified and enthusiastic campaign. 

Perhaps the chief reason why he failed is this—the 
Centre party was involved by circumstances in diff- 
culties which materially lessened its influence. Marx 
became the candidate of the Weimar coalition, which 
meant that he and his party had joined hands with the 
Majority Socialists. These Socialists alone could elect 
him. To conciliate them, Marx formed the Prussian 
ministry to include Braun, a Socialist politician so 
odious to several Centrist leaders that they openly 
refused to agrec to his appointment. Indeed, the 
party seemed headed for the Left, and to be making 
something like a concession of fundamental principle. 
How could the Catholics join hands honestly with a 
group which fights for a world-order hostile to a 
Christian conception of society? How could they be 
“Centre” and “Left” at the same time? No satisfac- 
tory answer was made to these questions. Marx’s sup- 
porters might well declare that they had tried first to 
form a coalition with the Right parties, failing be- 
cause of conservative intransigeance and the unattrac- 
tiveness of Dr. Simons, the proposed candidate. ‘They 
did say,. also, that Catholics had less to fear from 
Socialism than from the stupid hostility of groups like 
the monarchistic Evangelical Bund, which since the 
war have attributed Germany’s collapse to alleged 
Catholic “internationalism” and the ‘‘Jesuits’’—bug- 
bears raised during the Kulturkampf and not dead 
since. Outbursts of religious prejudice have been so 
frequent in the disturbed Germany of our time that 
freedom of conscience may have to be struggled for 
again. 

But the upshot of Marx’s nomination by the Weimar 
coalition was that he became the Socialist candidate. 
It is interesting to see how early election figures com: 
ment on this fact. First, there were serious defections 
from the ranks of possible Centrists in Bavaria and 
the Rhine provinces—defections which may be ex- 
plained by the favor with which the restoration of 
the monarchy is looked upon in South Germany, but 
which are more likely attributable to anti-Socialist feel- 
ing. Second, a falling-off of the Socialist vote in 
Saxony and elsewhere must be ascribed to the fact that 
Socialist loyalty to Marx was purely opportunistic, and 
that a Catholic candidate was unwelcome. In general 
then, it is safe to say that the Weimar coalition was 
a bungled attempt to unite political groups which are 
fundamentally irreconcilable and which did not, in 
reality, cohere. 

Well, the first popular election for a German Presi- 
dent has taught everybody a lesson. It has revealed a 
very much unsettled Teutonic psychology. Shall there 
be a republic or a monarchy? Shall a dictatorship 
of the proletariat or a dominant economic conservat- 
ism prevail? Can long-standing differences of creed 
and class be buried, or must they all flare up anew? 
Will the Dawes Plan be followed out? What shall 


be the attitude of the individual German states t 
central government? The election shows us clea 
that Germany as a whole does not know how to answe 
these questions. Recent events have proved so di 
heartening that clamorous factions have appear 
where once there was civic peace. All this turmoil, th 
Centre party must reckon with earnestly, if it wishe 
to maintain the position which has hitherto be 
fortune. One feels certain that it will hesitate a | 
time before attempting another alliance with Sociali 
And, of course, any affiliation with ultra conserva 
groups would be quite as fruitless and undesirable. _ 
Indeed, so vital is the question of what shall be 
Centre party’s program during the next few ye 
that many able men are contending for a comp 
new statement of principle. They feel that ever ¢ 
1918, the party has been dogging the heels of o 
groups, and has lost sight of the great issue on be 
of which it was originally formed. Just before 
close of 1924, a highly important meeting was held 
Hanover for the purpose of organizing the “Re 
und Heimatbund Deutscher Katholiken.” This 
ciety, which is non-political, has for its object t 
restoration of the patriotic goal towards which t 
famous Catholic leaders of years gone by tried t 
walk steadily. 4 


We may term this “organic federa. 
ism’’—which means that the political object of Ge 
many should be not a unified “state power’ in 

Bismarckian sense, but an orderly grouping of 

German people into a federation that will concede 

individuality and self-sufficiency of each small stat 
and so throw off the blighting hegemony of Prussiz 
It is pointed out by the promoters of the society th 
“organic federalism” is not only the traditional de 
trine of Catholic statesmanship in Germany, but als 
that it remains essential to the proper upbuilding | 


° mh! 
the country as it now faces the future. ie 


favor of the new movement. The time has not bee 
ripe; great ambitions have seemed on the verge ¢ 
realization; there has been much groping for ligh 
But several of the most influential organs of Cathol 
opinion in Germany and Austria have sponsored it, an 
certainly the voices of the dead, speaking in address 
and books preserved from the past, are strongly ini 
favor. We ourselves may hope that one abidin 
result of the election just completed will be a concet 
tration of the energies and aspirations of the gr 
Centre party upon some program that will unify an 
arouse its members. If this program could be ‘‘organ 
federalism,” it would invite the support of numerot 
citizens of Germany who have no immediate desire fe 
affiliating themselves with a Catholic group. It woul 
also cause the rest of the world to feel that the Cent 
party was sponsoring an ideal which, more than am 
thing else, could dissipate the danger of recrudescet 
militarism in Germany and so restore a general sens 
of political security throughout Europe. a 


ry 
| 4 
4 
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CONCORD DAY—APRIL 19, 1925 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


5 OCAL traditions are very precious national pos- 
sessions. Their function is to keep history flex- 
ible and to save it from the ankylosis which 
vertakes it when it has been re-written and apoth- 
dsized out of the power of the man of the people to 
‘el it any longer his own heritage. All life is a con- 
racy against memory, and the facts which survive 
ibmersions and subversions are not always those best 
ileulated to restore the first fine rapture of national 
eliverance or assertion. America, it is to be feared, 
as been peculiarly a sinner in this dessication or de- 
cement of historical figures and episodes. <A his- 
ionic Washington, crossing the icy Delaware in an 
sroic but unseaworthy posture, a Lincoln striking the 
‘tters off the slave with a conscious gesture of manu- 
ittance—these are the familiar but rigid figures into 
hich the icy breath of text-books and naturalization 
anuals have frozen a warm-blooded Virginian squire, 
id a home-spun Kentucky attorney. As for less out- 
anding, but no less vital, figures—the tendency for 
any years had been to allot them their niche in a sort 
* anonymous Valhalla, remembered only by some 
enchant phrase engraved in letters of gold on each 
tdestal. The remarkable growth of late of an Amer- 
an historical consciousness, and the attention paid to 
wcure contemporary records ignored until today, 
ireshadow what the task of the American historian 
likely to be in the near future. It will be for him 
thaw out these benumbed objects of the nation’s 
meration, and, Pygmalion-like, to give blood and 
uscles to men whom a former generation was satis- 
id to venerate in marble. 
‘Pageants and centenaries can be made to play an 
wportant part in this revivification of history. The 
cent Junipero Serra commemorations in California, 
id, it is true, the advantages of perfect climate con- 
tions and the color borrowed from a Latin race 
10se contribution to the American culture is only now 
‘coming justly recognized. Nevertheless they were 
‘revelation of the readiness of citizens of Anglo- 
xon stock, hitherto regarded as self-conscious bodies 
ton whom any sort of “‘fancy-dress” sat awkwardly, 
enter into the spirit of a ‘‘costume” celebration. The 
isqui-centennial “‘exercises’’ at Concord last week, 
‘hich commemorated the passing of a century and a 
MIf since a shot fired on Old North Bridge woke the 
ihoes of a world, suffered from inclement skies and 
‘sudden return of winter, while their reconstitutions 
( the quaint dress of 1775 tended to disappear in a sea 
‘marching khaki. But, from the point of view of his- 
irical significance, and that indefinable element of 
'€ heroic which stirs the most sluggish blood, it is 
rd to imagine anything more effective since the 


‘a 
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victory ‘‘defilés” in the year following the great war. 
There were stretches of the three-mile parade down 
Maine Street, past the staid colonial houses with their 
lawns and elms, when the route seemed to break into a 
mist of massed Stars and Stripes, and when the air 
throbbed with drums as though the pulse of the na- 
tion chose this one day to beat in the quiet village 
where its life began. There was one dramatic moment, 
while the marshaled parade was awaiting, in silence, 
the pre-arranged signal to start, when a sudden fusil- 
lade from the direction of the historic bridge that sent 
pigeons fluttering out of steeples and over roofs, 
seemed to send hands on the clock-face of time spin- 
ning backward 150 years, so that one stood actually in 
presence of the crisis and on the blood-stained thres- 
hold of the nation’s existence. 

In fact, the more one considers Concord, the more 
one is struck by the exquisite fitness with which history 
can sometimes arrange its effects. The primal clash 
might so easily have had as its stage some spot whereon 
soaring buildings and the thunder of cars would make 
it dificult for the most vivid imagination to picture its 
heroes “in their habit as they lived.” In choosing 
Concord, or in letting General Gage choose Concord, 
as the spot on which the determination of the colonists 
to resist to blood would be tested out, the muse of his- 
tory did America a good turn. It ensured her, for 
many years to come, a shrine for national pilgrimage, 
where the intrusions of the present would do little 
save cast their shadow, and which far from having 
future desecration to fear, was to be consecrated anew 
by a band of the most spiritually-minded and humane 
men and women of letters that any country, old or 
new, can boast. Nowhere more than in Concord, not 
even in the old world, is the sense of the past more 
actual and present. One may follow, step by step, over 
tree-roots and through last autumn’s fallen leaves, the 
path taken by British “flanking companies” on that 
fateful April morning. One may cross, on actual busi- 
ness of eating and lodging, the doorstep on which fiery 
Major Pitcairn stamped and swore, while his redcoats 
lounged about the arm-piles on the common outside. 
The very window-panes of the Old Manse, which 
rattled to the discharge of blank musketry last week, 
rattled to a deadlier volley fifteen decades back. And 
one may still muse, any April morning, on “‘the bridge 
in Concord town,” with nothing to break one’s reverie 
more discordant than the same “bleating of the flock, 
and the twitter of birds among the trees,’”’ and “‘the 
breath of the morning breeze, blowing over the 
meadows brown.” 

Wandering over the old battle-ground, under secu- 
lar firs and elms, sitting on ancient stone walls that hem 
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in fallow fields where no plow has run for a genera- 
tion, one speculates what manner of men and women 
those were who woke in the dark, on April 19, 1775, 
to the sound of guns and bells, and knew that their 
hearts were to be made the touch-stone of national de- 
termination to do or die, within a few hours. One 
conceives them as lacking the modern reverence for 
government as something sacrosanct, to be obeyed 
no matter what human rights it infringes or sets at 
nought. Had this been so, it is conceivable some 
United Anglo-Saxon empire might last week have been 
decorating the spot where once the embattled farmers 
laid down their arms at the summons of unchallenge- 
able law and order. Luckily for America and for the 
world, some instinct—real respect for the age-old 
racial tradition of freemen, told the levies grouped in 
rough order on Punkatasset Hill that the balance of 
equity had shifted violently, and that the scarlet column 
coming down the Lexington Road in ordered march 
to rip open their mattresses for arms and strew flour 
and feathers over their village street, was the long 
arm, not of order, but of violence and injustice. 
Combatants and non-combatants alike, there is a sober 
quality in their courage that is strangely impressive. 
Force has never been met with such well-proportioned 
dignity and resistance as by these quiet townsfolk and 
their women. ‘There was something in it that dis- 
armed, baffled and made fierceness not only unavailing 
but ridiculous. ‘The enemy,” William Emerson tells 
us, ‘by their marches and counter-marches, discovered 
great fickleness and inconstancy, sometimes retreating, 
sometimes advancing, to their former posts.” No 
braver men exist in the world than British soldiers, yet, 
as we read the record of what went on in the village, 
while the militia and minute-men were mustering on 
the high ground north and east of the river, we cease 
to wonder at the strange hesitation and bewilderment 
that lay upon Pitcairn’s command and at the inexpli- 
cable retreat of a thousand unshaken infantry leaving 
two dead men upon the contested ground. Concord 
is outside the common category of victories or defeats. 
There is Deacon Thomas Barrett, threatened with 
death for protesting against military violence, who 
replies—‘‘You need not take that trouble. I am an 
old man and will soon die of myself.’ ‘There is his 
daughter-in-law, who waves aside the guineas tendered 
her by British officers for entertainment—''We are 
commanded to feed our enemies.’’ Among the fighters 
there is Captain Miles, who marched to the battle- 
field ‘‘with the same seriousness and acknowledgment 
of God which he felt always on going to church;” 
Major Abijah Pierce, of Lincoln, who arrived to take 
command “‘with only a walking-cane, and had to wait 
to obtain a gun by capture from the enemy.’”’ There 
is a deliberation in beginning hostilities and a deter- 
mination in pursuing them, once begun, that often 
marks enterprises predestined to success. At one end 
of the scale, Colonel Eleazar Brooks—‘‘It will not do 
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for us to begin the war.” At the other, Deacon Josia| 
Haynes, who pursues the enemy as far as Lexingto) 
and falls under their bullets, a rifleman of eighty, pei) 
haps the oldest soldier against whose name has ar.| 
been written the enviable record—killed in actioi 
The hundredth anniversary of Concord fight, whe| 
President Grant was guest of honor, found Americ 
still sore from the wounds of a great internecine wal 
The hundred and fiftieth follows a still greater conflic| 
during which her sons, for the first time in ae | 


fought upon European soil, and from which she alor 
has emerged with prosperity unimpaired and mori 
force intact. Critics of her foreign policy whose poit 
of view may be indicated by the generic label “liberal, 
sometimes hint that her new status as unofficial arbiti 
of Europe, where no people or party affects to uw 
derrate the moral value of her approval, is accon 
panied by a new coldness of heart, a new ince 


3 


of the sympathy that was once extended unstintedly 


platonically, to any race or nation rightly strugglir 
to be free. v4 
Such a pageant as that which has just celebrate 
Concord and Lexington is no bad answer to the charg 
that national ardor for liberty at home or abroad hi 
cooled. But if it commemorates the end of an 0 
order, it commemorates the instant substitution of 
new without any interregnum of violence. This sobrie 
did not come from disillusionment or chastening. | 
was present on that morning, heralded by guns, bel 
and ridings to horse, when only their own native 1) 
tegrity was at hand to tell the Middlesex farmers thi 
rebellion had ceased to be crime and bloodshed wi 
no longer murder. : 
Butterfly Arras cl 

A butterfly whose wings A 

Are sparks of the white foam, | 

Is a vessel that brings | 

Poetry to Rome. 


While sails of the pure gold ' 
In a winking dance, 
Will have casks in the hold, 4 


Bearing wines to France. 


It would take nine years to log a 
The scarlet boats that go " 

Away with wisps of fog, 
Returning a flake of snow. 


But there are stranger ships 
Than all of these together, 
Riding in the slips 
Of drowsy autumn weather. 


Best not to think long 
Of those that clip the night 
With hulls of utter song, 
And sails all of light. 


KENNETH FEARING. — 
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A PAGEANT OF ARCHITECTURE 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


‘7S HE recent Exposition of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, was the most important of the kind ever 
~ held in New York. This is true not only be- 
use it covered extremes of architectural manifesta- 
on from the cathedral to the stadium; and includes 
ll housing adjuncts from metal-stripping to asbestos 
les—but for the more important reason that it bears 
amistakable witness to certain tendencies of American 
rchitecture and therefore of American national life. 
These tendencies divide themselves into three main 
‘reams—the development of the business building, 
sually in the form of that peculiarly American con- 
‘bution to architectural history, the sky-scraper—the 
evelopment of the small house, especially under the 
ifluence of group-consciousness, and in relation to the 
‘ommunity Centre—and third and most important, 
ve very marked tendency of the sectarian denomina- 
‘ons to adopt the ancient Catholic forms of church 
rchitecture, and to house themselves in Gothic edifices 
1 contra-distinction to what Ralph Adams Cram 
rms ‘‘the meeting-house” style of building. 
In Mr. Cram’s remarkable group of essays and 
tticles published under the general title of The 
rothic Quest, and writing of the Building of Churches, 
e says—‘I am inclined to hold that a congregational 
arch ought to be expressed in that Georgian style 
hich is its particular property, and which has such 
reat chances of development, while I cannot help 
zeling that it is, in a way, inconsistent for the 
Methodists and Baptists and Presbyterians, to con- 
emn Catholic theology and the mediaeval Church, 
nd then quietly assume the architectural forms that 
kpress in every line and shadow the very things they 
etest.”’ 

Perhaps this tendency so clearly indicated at this ex- 
osition is justified in so far as it expresses a weaken- 
ig of the old hard-and-fast Protestant tradition; and 
willingness to come under the spell of Gothic, if not 
f all that Gothic stands for! The architectural de- 
gns on exhibition bear remarkable evidence that de- 
Ominations as far apart as the Methodist and the 
cottish Rite are turning back to vaulted arch, to 
aadowy aisles and clerestories, to reredos, to altars, 
hoirs and sanctuaries. The beautiful Study for Chan- 
el, of the First Methodist Episcopal church, Gary, 
adiana, with its reredos and altar, is a startling de- 
‘arture when one considers that at the beginning of 
ne twentieth century the accepted type of a Methodist 
hurch-building was the sloping auditorium with the 
urving rows of seats—the whole centered about a lec- 
2rn platform. 

_ The Scottish Rite church at Peoria is in the Gothic 
tadition; and the Hyde Park Presbyterian church at 


Chicago is represented at the Exposition by a photo- 
graph of its south aisle which might do credit to a 
cathedral for shadowy beauty. The Gothic of the 
Hyde Park Methodist Episcopal church is creditable 
and reminiscent of the ages of the undivided church. 
In full current of the Gothic revival is the chancel of 
the First Presbyterian church of New York City, de- 
signed by Grosvenor Atterbury, with a stately reredos 
on the panelings, or embrasures on which are painted 
the figures of saints adoring the Savior—the chancel 
steps leading to a graceful choir screen. 

Designs for churches in the colonial or Georgian 
style, are in the minority in this exposition—so far in 
the minority that they are conspicuous by their absence. 
The Scottish Rite church at St. Louis is in the Greek 
temple or classical mode, but the general trend is not 
only towards a renaissance of Gothic, but such accom- 
paniments to old-world cathedrals are added as the 
buildings of the close—in these instances serving for 
parish or guild houses. 

The Catholic Church, if she cannot be served, cer- 
tainly cannot be hindered, or her influence weakened 
by the adoption throughout the United States of vari- 
ous styles of the Gothic architecture, of which through 
five supreme centuries she was the inspirer, the builder 
and the sanctifier. All that the ‘“‘reformers” threw 
away of visible symbols seems now drifting back on the 
tides of time to those people, who as yet turn from 
the truths behind the symbols; who demand their 
Gothic “‘sanctuaries’—even though the Living Pres- 
ence is still absent from them. But stones are mys- 
terious things when placed in certain forms; and the 
eye drawn by a soaring arch to the supernatural plane, 
may there demand still clearer vision. 

These Gothic tendencies are further shown, though 
not in abundance, by certain religious designs for mural 
decoration, by John Gregory’s altar-tomb, and by the 
stained-glass, and other accessories of church building. 
Notable among the mural decorations is the Adora- 
tion of the Peasants—a triplych executed by Frank A. 
Schwarz, of the American Academy at Rome. Mr. 
Schwarz spent nine months in the mountains near 
Abruzzi to paint the peasant types; and the work exe- 
cuted in tempera “‘is considered an unusually fine rendi- 
tion of early fourteenth-century influence.” 

But while the denominations are well represented 
in the designs for churches and their ornamentation 
at this exposition, the Catholic Church itself is rather 
sparsely represented, although the few designs shown 
are of very great beauty; and most significant as mark- 
ing the turn of the tide from certain ugly, architectur- 
ally debased styles of Catholic churches erected in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century; and a strong 
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trend to the purity and beauty of unmarred early 
Gothic and Romanesque forms of ecclesiastical ex- 
pression. Most beautiful are the altar and baldachin 
of Trinity College chapel, at Washington, D. C., by 
Maginnis and Walsh; and by the same firm the very 
striking design of the altar and baldachin of the 
Memorial chapel of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The chapel of Our Lady of Victory, 
in the College of Saint Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
by H. A. Sullwold, is as beautiful as it is devotional. 

Mr. Cram, in his recently re-published Church 
Building, hails with joy this return of the Catholic 
Church to her vast heritage of beauty; and although 
her representation at the exposition is not large, yet in 
quality she is more than abreast of the denominations. 

The United States has originated one style of build- 
ing which is entirely. consonant with her genius—the 
much-lauded, the much-hated sky-scraper, which only 
within the last ten or fifteen years began to turn from 
the type of a huge utilitarian box of an office-honey- 
comb into such a marvel of soaring grace as the Wool- 
worth Building. ‘The last five years especially have 
witnessed the breaking up of the cube—under the in- 
fluence of the zoning laws—into magnificent inter- 
related masses of which brilliant examples are the 
Hecksher Building and the Shelton Hotel, and the de- 
velopment of Park Avenue, where for the first time in 
New York’s building history it is possible to trace a 
coordinated pattern on titanic lines; and to see the 
birth of a new architecture of bulk; differing from that 
of the Roman empire in that it glorifies not the state 
but the people—their homes and their office buildings. 
This architecture of bulk is reminiscent indeed of the 
pyramids, and the vast works of Egypt without their 
focal point of spiritual understanding. This the 
American still lacks, as most of the designs for public 
buildings at the exposition bear witness, though many 
of them are of great beauty even in their ostentation. 
Pride of wealth and soaring material ambition are as 
yet their story; but Louis Lott achieves much graceful 
and imaginative charm of proportion in his competi- 
tive drawing for the Tribune Building in Chicago; 
and it is not altogether out of the books that “‘the re- 
ligion of the dollar,” as it becomes less sure of itself 
may supply its missing idealism by a kind of financial 
Gothic—aspiration in stone and a prayer for deliver- 
ance in light and soaring stories, beautiful as well as 
useful. 

The exposition is full of the high pride of these de- 
_ velopments but gradually settles—on the fourth floor 
—to a delightful showing of the small-house and com- 
munity movement, with all that these imply of a return 
to pretty suburbs, lovely gardens, parks for pageants 
and all the happy understandable things within the 
reach of the average American. 

All kinds of suburban and rural developments are 
shown at the exposition from the fine display of Coral 
Gables, Florida, to the well-settled beauties of Garden 
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City and the picturesques of Sheldon Close, village « 
Mariemont, Ohio; and if these designs and models 
miniature—veritable “baby-houses” to delight 
hearts of children—are any indication of the gen 
trend of affairs, then Main Street and Gopher Prair 
will soon be quaint memories of the past. The 
striking element in the small-house exhibition is 
evidence of growing group-consciousness in the Unit 
States. Not so many years ago each American bu 
his house as fond fancy dictated, and if he thought 
his neighbor at all, it was frequently with a lurkis 
wish to have one porch more than Jones, or color 
glass in the inevitable staircase window. 

This spirit of rivalry—which led to models 
Gopher Prairie and other abominations—seems t 
changing into a real community feeling under the in 
fluence of which houses and even churches are groupe 
according to well-thought-out and sometimes beautiful 
designs; the gardens more or less inter-related, the 
houses given a note of originality not so much b 
divergent architecture as by their orientation; or theii 
position in regard to neighboring buildings. Perhaps 
the new mode ‘of viewing towns and cities and suburbar 
development from the air is aiding this group-con 
sciousness by the ability of men to see a whole sectio 
of landscape spread out beneath them very much as if 
it were a patch-work quilt. This much is sure at lea: 
—isolation in architecture as in life is no longer p 
sible, and certainly the new tendencies are in the right 
direction. Beauty should be everybody’s property 
and the village as well as the city should be enjoyec 
by every dweller in it. b 

The designs for community houses and grounds, for 
huge stadiums and recreation piers, witness the wide 
spread desire among communities to enjoy or to leart 
in common. The pageant is having its influence or 
architecture or at least on the community park, ‘the 
club-house, the broad, easily viewed tree-lined acres 
which are the modern substitute for the old-fashione¢ 
‘village green.’”? Communal tendencies in the best sense 


significant that pretentious designs for 
over-grown houses are in the minority. 
Minor buildings are not neglected. We find among 


“palaces” 


and suitable, and with a reminiscence of Venice in its 
lines. 

The small house is developed mostly in wood, b 
in the “regional districts” division—a very happy ar. 
rangement of architectural designs according to state: 
—the developments of the house in stone are note 
worthy—especially those in the region of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania, with her abundant quarries of marble 
and quiet beauty of her old Germantown houses; ai 
those of the type of the various “headquarters” at 
Valley Forge; and the famous. Red Rose Inn. his 
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(the main line’”’ of the Pennsylvania railroad; alternat- 
ng with such pleasing examples of English architec- 
ure as the Rosemont Close for the Society of the 
doly Child, Jesus, at Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 

Designs for educational buildings, fraternity houses, 
ecture halls, stadiums, are exhibited in great abund- 
nce; and witness to our perpetually deepening interest 
o education and athletics. If culture is not ‘“‘hum- 
ning’ ’ according to the old story, education seems to 
je; and the interest in athletics is producing some very 
rood buildings—among them, the gymnasium at Ford- 
iam University. Notable examples of the adaptation 
if colonial architecture to the modern college building 
re the dormitory and library of Delaware College, 
lesigned by Day and Klauder. 

_ Nor is the shop or store unrepresented here—and 


OW dangerously near the United States came 

to a war with Mexico in 1916—a war which 
might have changed the history of the world 
y giving an easy victory to Germany—was not fully 
ippreciated until the publication of the Zimmermann 
ote in the year following. Germany’s efforts to in- 
7olve us in a long and costly war at our own back door 
hen became patent to all the world. But it needed 
o diplomatic revelations to send a shiver of panic up 
ind down the Rio Grande in the month of June, 1916. 
American business men and others in Mexico aban- 
joned their property, fled for their lives, and filled 
he hot, dusty atmosphere of the border towns with 
fale after tale, each more wild and chimerical than the 
ast, of atrocities below the line, of the alleged inefh- 
iency and imbecility of Washington, and of prepara- 
lions by Mexican generals to invade Texas, New Mex- 
co and Arizona, with the intention of restoring those 
jpulent provinces to the allegiance from which they 
vere weaned so insistently in 1848. 

Along the Arizona border, whither my duties as a 
yeporter led me, those Gargantuan yarns seemed to 
troup themselves chiefly around the name and person- 
lity of General Plutarcho Elias Calles, military gOv- 
*rnor of the state of Sonora—the same who is now the 
President of Mexico. Refugees assured me that he 
was a small, deformed, avaricious, remorseless villain: 
1 diabolical military despot who thought no more of 
shooting a dozen men for a misdemeanor than of 
drowning a litter of kittens; an egomaniac, a fanatic, 


— 


san. No dime novel villain could have had a more 
“ornery” reputation. This terrible Plutarcho (or as 
ae then subscribed himself, P. Elias ) was said to have 
30,000 soldiers ready to fling into Arizona at a word 


er Carranza. It was reported that he had a 
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delightfully by designs of intimate charm. For in this 
region of commercial architecture there is also a new 
movement—a tendency toward friendliness and 
privacy @ and a home-like atmosphere in the shop, rem- 
iniscent, indeed, of some of the old book stores in 
Fleet Street. 

Altogether this Exposition of Architecture and 
Allied Arts is heartening in its promise of beauty. No 
one visiting it can feel pessimistic or doubtful about the 
future of architecture in this country, providing the 
republic keeps—in the main—true to its ideals; for all 
art—as Ralph Adams Cram writes in his Ministry of 
Art—‘‘follows from certain spiritual and social con- 
ditions, and without these it is a dead twig thrust in the 
sand, and only a divine miracle can make such bloom, 
as blossomed the staff of Saint Joseph.” 


THE LITTLE LENIN OF MEXICO 


By WILLIAM WALSH 


freight-car loaded with dynamite and gunpowder, to 
speed along the track that ran from the Mexican town 
of Nogales into the American town of the same name. 
Under cover of the explosion, the Callistes were to 
sack the American town, slaying men, women and chil- 
dren. I took these stories with more than a liberal 
grain of salt—for hysterical refugees are hardly to be 
relied upon for unprejudiced testimony. But I re- 
solved to lose no opportunity to see this ogre myself. 
The facts, as I gradually sifted them out through more 
reliable sources, appeared to be as follows— 
Calles, a peon by birth, had been a teacher in 
Hermosillo College half a dozen years ago; had joined 
Madero’s revolution against old Diaz; had become 
one of the leaders of the constitutionalist party on 
the death of Madero; had linked his destiny with 
that of Carranza, and was one of the first Carran- 
zistas to defy Huerta; had-expanded his force of 
sixty men into an army of 2,000 in two weeks, and 
had successfully withstood Villa at Agua Prieta when 
the notorious bandit poured shot and shell into the 
town for three days—and now, after a series of daring 
successes, was the lord of the great province of Sonora, 
the strongest man in the north of Mexico, and even 
a possible rival of Obregon as successor to Carranza. 
In June, 1916, while his chief was exchanging notes 
with President Wilson, he assembled a force of 15,000 
men south of the Arizona border, seized the Southera 
Pacific railway of Mexico from Nogales to Guaymas, 
and while the foreign capitalists took to their heels, 
gave every outward sign of his willingness to wage war 
on the United States. Whether he would have done 
so or not, may never be known, for a presidential order 
sent thousands of boys from northern and eastern 
factories and offices hurrying across the continent— 
ill-trained, ill-equipped, and ill-conditioned as_ they 
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were, to pitch hasty camps amid the scrubby mesquite- 
trees and crimson poppies on the barren hills overlook- 
ing the headquarters of Senor Calles. There was a 
gradual subsiding of military activity in Sonora; and 
Wilson wrote another note to Germany. 

The national guard and the Callistes had been sitting 
down looking at each other for more than three weeks 
before I found an opportunity to interview my man 
under favorable conditions. He had come to Nogales 
to hand back the Southern Pacific railway to its man- 
ager, with assurances of his distinguished considera- 
tion and esteem; and that morning 106 refugees had 
taken the first train south, not without trepidation, to 
claim their property. One of them, standing on the 
railroad station platform, had his pocket picked. He 
complained to Calles; and the purse being found on 
the person of one José Gonzales, a loiterer, that un- 
fortunate was sentenced by the general to be shot early 
the next morning. Only the vociferous prayers of the 
mother and wife of José, kneeling before Calles, 
averted the execution of the sentence. José was given 
the alternative of joining the army for an indefinite 
period; he accepted with gratitude, and was sent down 
to Empalme to fight against the Yaquis Indians. 
Calles was in a good mood that afternoon. Appar- 
ently he felt that he had been more than magnanimous 
both to the Southern Pacific of Mexico and the Ameri- 
can copper-miners. And as for José—‘‘I didn’t intend 
to have him shot anyhow,” he said, “‘but these poor 
devils are so stupid that one has to frighten them to 
make them behave. Besides, the army needs recruits.”’ 

I found him in the comandancia—a one-story adobe 
building in a sleepy border town. A sentry sat on the 
window-sill, dangling his legs outside. Another 
slouched against the door, an old Springfield rifle at 
his side. As I approached the door he raised the 
weapon lazily until the point of his bayonet lay against 
the lapel of my coat. The Callistes wore civilian 
trousers, often frayed at the bottom, and baggy shirts 
of various colors. ‘There was nothing in their dress 
to distinguish them from the civilians loitering on the 
sidewalk, except the red hatbands which were the 
proud insignia of the Sonora regiments. On produc- 
ing my credentials, and a letter from an old friend of 
Calles, I was allowed to enter. 

The dictator was sitting facing me at a small writ- 
ing table, one arm slung over the back of his chair. 
Extending a bandaged right hand in silence, he bowed 
slightly, with grave courtesy, and without rising. 
Later I noticed that he was of medium height and 
erect carriage, but sitting there at that moment he 
seemed to be of insignificant stature. His face, how- 
ever, gave one an instant impression of great power 
and audacity. It was not the face of a bandit, not the 
face of an ordinary man anywhere. He had the well- 
shaped head of one with good Spanish blood in his 
veins; piercing black eyes well-set under straight, heavy 
eyebrows; a firm, straight mouth in which there were 
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signs of potential cruelty, and of a quick but sardoni| 
sense of humor; nose and chin both strong and sens) 
tive—a man of perhaps thirty-eight—intelligent, am 
bitious, decisive, strong-willed. His friend had toldm 
that he had no personal ambition—that he had bee 
miserable in a sumptuous palace provided for him a 
Mexico City, until homesickness drove him back to hi 
humble stone dwelling in Hermosillo. The handsome 
swarthy face of Calles contradicted this report. Her 
was a man, I thought, who would never be at heart’ 
ease while he beheld a greater than himself. He wal 
cut from the same pattern as those great leaders a) 
“reform” whose opposition to authority is based upo' 
a desire, conscious or unconscious, to seize it for then 
selves. He was the little brother of Cesar, Cromwel! 
Danton, Napoleon and Lenin—I did not think a 
Lenin then, of course: I had never heard of him. Bu 
I was sufficiently convinced of Calles’s ambition an; 
ability to predict in the New England paper that en 
ployed me that he would undoubtedly be President o 
Mexico in a few years, if he did not meet a violer 
death in the meantime. 

We talked of various matters. Calles did not wis 
to be quoted on anything political. From time t 
time he extended the bandaged hand to extract a vi 
lainous black cigarette from a package labele 
‘Alfonso XIII.’ When I ventured to ask how he ha 
come by the injury, he shrugged and said he had had, 
slight motor accident on the way up from Aguaprieti 

“Now that the recent unpleasantness is over,” h 
said in his quiet, precise tones, “I expect permaner 
peace between the United States and Mexico. Ame; 
ican business interests of a legitimate character, pai 
ticularly those long-established in Mexico, do ne 
interfere in our politics, and with few exceptions, d 
not want war. But along the border and in the Unite 
States, there are enterprises and individuals who i 
war for their own selfish purposes. Oh yes,” he sai¢ 
with a sarcastic smile, “I have seen several cases ¢ 
unfortunate Americans getting mixed up in our dt 
mestic affairs. But I believe that President Wilson 
policy toward Mexico is an honorable one.” | 

A curious twinkle came into his dark eyes when | 
asked him what he thought of the mobilization of ov 
national guard. mt 

‘No lo vemos con desconfianza,” he chuckled, 
much as to say—‘‘What harm could they do anybody? 

But I was interested most at the time in his soci 
program, of which he seemed very proud. He 4 
tributed the success of his administration in Sonora t 
his vigorous insistence on two reforms: education ; 


total prohibition. He boasted that he had establishe 
a school in every town in Sonora, and an asylum <é 
Hermosillo to shelter children orphaned by the variot 
revolutions. Ignorance and drunkenness, he sai 
were the two great curses of the Mexican people. I 
drinking of mescal—a beverage similar in its effec 
to some of the inferior brands of bootleg whiskey no 
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msumed on a large scale in the United States—was 
sponsible, in his opinion, for most of the disorders 
ong the border. But he had ended all that in Sonora. 
e had stopped forever the manufacture, importation 
ad sale of all alcoholic drinks, including beer and 
ines. Not a drop could be bought through the whole 
“ovince. 

| This engaged my curiosity. At that time I consid- 
‘ed prohibition a curious political side-show staged 
wr the benefit of rural fanatics and reformers in 
faine, Kansas and a few other remote provinces. It 
id not occurred to me, of course, that the American 
tople as a whole would ever submit to such an indig- 
ty. So, perhaps with a look of incredulous superior- 
7 as a free-born American, I inquired how he had 
anaged to establish prohibition on so large a scale. 
‘He twirled his black mustache a little, and showed 
s white teeth in a smile of amused assurance. ‘It 
as very simple,” he said. “I passed a law.” 

“We have similar laws in Maine and Kansas,’ I 
plained, “but it is impossible to enforce them. 
laine is full of blind-tigers and bootleggers.” 

“Ah!” said Calles, raising his eyebrows. ‘‘We have 
ithing of that sort here.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have air-tight 
‘ohibition—that your law is really enforced?” 
‘“Perfectamente,” he replied, with the utmost 
avity. 

I begged him to tell me how it was done, that I might 
vise the folks back home how to allay one of the 
gaboos of democracy. 

“Quite simple,” said the General. “When you pass 
law, it is necessary to be firm and energetic at the 
ginning. When the people see that you mean busi- 
ss, they naturally conform. As soon as the law 
ts announced,” he went on casually, “I blew up all 
e breweries and distilleries with dynamite, or burned 
em. Then IJ arrested a few smugglers who were 
<ing contraband liquor across from Arizona near 
e Cananea Pass.” 

‘He reached for another black cigarette. 

“T had them all shot the next morning,” he added, 
haling a cloud of smoke with evident relish. ‘After 
at the law was generally observed. You would have 
s trouble in your country if you would show a little 
ecutive firmness.” 

T could not resist smiling at the thought of closing 
: Knickerbocker bar, let alone shooting the bootleg- 
rs at sunrise; but at that time I did not realize that 
2 Anti-Saloon League was gradually taking over the 
ms of legislative reform. Perhaps in time they 
ll borrow another leaf from the Mexican notebook, 
id we shall read of so many bootleggers executed 
fore breakfast—or such-and-such drug stores 
‘namited. 

When I next heard of Calles, he was the chief 
jostle of democracy in the cabinet of Obregon; in 
tt, he was making a, strong bid for the support of 
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the young radicals and the large groups of the discon- 
tented and the disinherited, by promising them the 
same sort of freedom that Lenin and Trotzky prom- 
ised to the poor Ivans of Russia. Like Lenin, too, he 
is an ardent foe of Christianity—which in Mexico of 
course means the Catholic Church. It was he who 
instigated the persecution of Catholics under the ad- 
ministration of Obregon. Now that his authority is 
supreme, he is attempting to do what Henry VIII did 
in England—to set up a pseudo-Catholic church as a 
means of prying the people away from the real one 
which they love and venerate. Such an attempt has 
never succeeded among Latin peoples. I seriously 
doubt the ability of Calles to accomplish it in Mexico. 
Much mischief, however, he may do—for he is a man 
who will let no scruples stand between him and any 
object he considers desirable. He is said to be a warm 
admirer of Lenin. He ought to be. They are birds 
of a feather. Lenin was, and Calles is, a man who 
uses the catch-words of proletarian aspiration as the 
means to satisfy an enormous lust for power. Calles, 
like his Russian master, has a hearty contempt for the 
ordinary man. I can imagine him laughing cynically 
at some of the young doctrinaire Socialists who are 
teaching “liberalism” in American colleges. He might 
even say what Lenin said to Trotzky after he had 
been interviewed by H. G. Wells—‘‘What a Philistine | 


What a monstrous little bourgeois!” 


eNloon Sale 


“Moons for sale! 
Cheap tonight! 
Gold and silver, 
And milky white!” 


Moons are costly,— 
I know, but then, 
One can always sell them 
Back again: 


Because the sky, 

When it sells a moon, 
Knows you and I 

Will tire of it soon. 


We'll get back our pennies; 
And buy instead 

A roof, a key, 
And a loaf of bread. 


The sky doesn’t mind. 
It will dust the moon. 

And two other lovers 
Will buy it soon. 


“Moons for sale! 
Cheap tonight! 
Gold and silver, 
And milky white!” 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL ETHIC 


By JOSEPH 


(This is the second of a series of articles, of which the first 
appeared in The Commonweal of April 29, 1925—The 
Editors.) 


ATHOLIC tradition throws a useful light on 
(Cy possible source of the wide-spread notion 

that the state, i.e. man viewed collectively, is 
in some way exempt from the moral law which binds 
the individual. Men adduce the admitted impossi- 
bility of applying the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the essence of Christianity, as it stands, to 
commercial or international intercourse. The man 
who lent to every borrower, the state which turned 
the other cheek, the community which took no thought 
for the morrow—all these would speedily come to 
ruin. As therefore, Christ cannot be held to com- 
mand what is detrimental to human welfare—so the 
argument runs—there must be some sections of human 
activity to which His teaching does not apply, and 
which may be ruled by pure self-regard. 

The Church does not admit this, and solves the 
problem by her distinction between counsel and com- 
mandment—counsel which is addressed to the in- 
dividual, inviting him to higher moral perfection, and 
commandment which is obligatory upon all, singly and 
collectively. Thus in the Sermon on the Mount there 
is contained much that all Christians must aim at, es- 
pecially as regards interior dispositions, mingled with 
much that even the individual is free to accept or not. 
This doctrine is denied by the fourteenth of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, on Works of Supererogation, 
which denial has done more to unsettle and perplex 
consciences than has any other single point of Pro- 
testant teaching. Once we realize that the ideal set 
before the individual, who will not reach his final good 
until the next world, is not necessarily the same as the 
ideal set before the state which exists only for this; 
and that the individual is not obliged under sin to 
accept what are merely Christ’s counsels (“If thou 
wilt be perfect, go sell all thou hast . . .,” not “as 
thou must be perfect,’) we have given us the key to 
the proper interpretation of the sublime discourse. 
The Catholic has the assured guidance of the Church’s 
tradition—the non-Catholic is left in the matter to his 
own reason and experience. Reason and experience 
should, of course, be enough to assure him that, when- 
ever grave social or civil inconveniences would follow 
the strictly literal application of Christ’s doctrine to 
the citizen or the state, that doctrine is not meant to 
be taken literally or perhaps to be applied in the case 
st all. The exhortation, “resist not evil,” obviously 
es not make blameworthy the exercise of reasonable 
self-defense or the protection of others. However, in 
the absence of a guaranteed interpreter there will al- 
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ways be disputes as to the meaning and range of par 
ticular injunctions. And as we have implied, mankinc 
in the bulk is apt to feel that if one point may bi 
disregarded, so may all. 4 
The result is seen in the records of diplomacy 
There has been very little regard for the moral lay 
in the international politics of the past. Whether dui 
to the exaggeration of Christian teaching and the con 
sequent reaction or to the absence of any generally 
recognized authority to interpret the law and condemi 
its violation, the spirit of diplomacy has been anythin 
but Christian. Unless we had their own admission 
to convince us, we could hardly believe that men 
honorable and just in their private dealings, shoul 
stoop to flagrant deceit and dishonesty in intercours 
with foreign statesmen and even think little of actua 
crime—such as provoking war, seizing alien territor} 
and conniving at various outrages. “There have been 
of course, degrees of unscrupulosity amongst diplomat 
ists, but once engaged in the contest even the mos 
upright seem to have become tainted with a certail 
disregard for truth and rectitude. They have fovgh 
the unscrupulous with their own weapons, and the re 
sult in European history has been fear, distrust, suspi 
cion, broken pledges, swollen armaments, war, inte 
national chaos. : 
Is this ever to end? It is strange, quite apart fron 
the question of religion, that the practical genius 0 
mankind, which has discovered the advantages a 
coéperation up to the point of establishing nationa 
communities, has stopped short there and not ye 
evolved some sort of world-federation. Such a com 
bination would have been but a continuation of th 
same process as created the state, yet it would seer 
that the natural appreciation of the benefits of lai 
has not been strong enough to surmount the practicé 
obstacles of distance, racial differences and sectioné 
interests. The progress of time has lessened some 
these obstacles, such as that of space; but greatly at 
centuated others, such as commercial and nation: 
rivalries which are often thought irreconcilable. An 
yet, given good-will and a real regard for justice 
there can be no genuine clashing of rights betwee 
nations. On this point Dr. Jacks, in his recent cot 
tribution to Foreign Affairs, referred to in a previot 
article, though not defining his terms, is less accurat 
than might be desired. A right, vi verbi, is an al 
solute, just and exclusive moral claim or power to ai 
or possess. If a nation has a real right in any pa 
ticular case, it necessarily follows that no other natio 
has the same right. There may, of course, be jour 
rights in regard to which the owners form one mor 
whole. There may also be rights which are not clear! 
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efined, or which are not known, or not proved, or 
ot admitted—in regard to which disputes are possible 
nd arbitration is desirable. Force, obviously, can 
ever determine right: all that fighting can settle is 
jat one party is stronger or more skilful or more 
ortunate than the other; not that it has the juster 
aim. We cannot, then, expect sovereign states to go 
| for altruisms, to aim at a moral perfection incom- 
atible with their functions; any more than we expect 
‘trustee to be generous with the goods of which he is 
gardian. ‘There is no higher morality to be looked 
or between states than a strict and ready regard for 
ich other’s rights. 

| This should not be difficult, since there cannot be 
yo “rights” in regard to the same object—but it de- 
lands a competent court of appeal. For although 
lere can be no conflict of rights about the same mat- 
'r, rights of the same kind may be of greater or less 
aportance, and some rights are on a different plane 
together. They may concern moral goods such as 
liberty, or material goods such as land. They may be 
lalienable like the rights of conscience, or open to 
yrfeiture like the right to property or even life. In 
ie case of the state, sovereign rights are both moral 
id material—the right of independence and the right 
f territorial integrity. The moral right is incompar- 
sly more important than the other, for a state may 
ise or abandon territory and yet remain a state, 
hilst a loss of true autonomy is fatal to its existence. 
fet it can voluntarily limit its independence, and fre- 
rently does, by contracts with other states. And in 
» case, which is our point here, is it independent of 
ie moral law: its sovereignty is always conditioned 
i obligations inherent to it as a community of respons- 
le men. It is, therefore, that law which forms the 
tural standard of reference when disputes arise be- 
fveen states. Each party is bound to see where justice 
#s; not to aim at its own immediate self-interest ir- 
ispective of right. Arbitration is the only reasonable 
urse amongst reasonable beings. It is a process in- 
titely less costly and much more likely to secure jus- 
pe than the process of war; and that even though an 
geally-impartial international court cannot be dis- 
ivered. 

It is here that the Catholic may be permitted to see 
Bsions and to dream dreams. It is his belief that 
fod’s providence intended the Catholic Church to be 
in fact, as well as in aim—universal; and uniting all 
ankind in the bonds of a common creed, worship and 
scipline, to counteract the separatist tendencies of 
aggerated nationalism. Then it would be more 
tarly seen that the diffusive welfare of the whole is a 
zher good than the isolated welfare of the parts. 
it whether, even apart from the great revolt of the 
tteenth century, this ideal would have been realized 
our times, or whether in fact a common spiritual 
‘egiance to the head of the Church would have been 
ough to secure international peace, we may well 
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doubt. More than a theoretical acceptance of Catho- 
licism is needed. There are few that are as good as 
their creed, and the whole energies of the Church are 
employed in endeavoring to bring the individual to 
obey, more or less adequately, the moral law. We can 
only say that in undivided Christendom, the influence 
of the Church on the whole, made for European peace. 
The power she wielded was essentially a moral power, 
dependent for its efficacy on the codperation of willing 
believers. She cannot be blamed for the delinquencies 
of her rebellious children, nor for the slow acceptance, 
in communities still perverted by the ideals of feud- 
alism, of her doctrine concerning the conditions of just 
warfare. Christendom, after all, was not meant to be 
a theocracy after the Jewish model. God made the 
state independent of the Church in its own sphere. 
All that the Church could do was to proclaim unceas- 
ingly the unchanging moral law—that breaches of 
God’s commandments are more sinful when committed 
by a nation (because on a larger scale) than when com- 
mitted by an individual—and to mitigate, as much as 
she could, by such expedients as the “Truce of God,” 
the horrors and hardships of war. 

What can the Church, whose centre is at Rome and 
whose circumference embraces the earth, do for peace 
in these changed modern conditions? If the Papacy, 
even at the height of its power, was unable to prevent 
war between its spiritual subjects, can it hope to pre- 
vail more with peoples—many of whom regard it with 
suspicion if not with hostility? In itself the ideal ar- 
bitrator, set above all national prepossessions and the 
accredited interpreter of morality, can it ever persuade 
non-Catholics of its impartiality? Will rival religious 
bodies, opposed to it on principle, ever consent to see 
its prestige enhanced by its being chosen as arbiter be- 
tween nations? Or finally, supposing all these diff- 
culties removed, could the Holy See itself, whose mis- 
sion and functions are wholly spiritual, consent to take 
up the role which Christ our Lord Himself rejected 
—of adjudicating in temporal concerns? We think it 
very unlikely, except, as in the past, on occasion and 
by special request. But short of this it seems clear that, 
as the only world-wide organization that exists, and 
the centre of the spiritual allegiance of some of the 
citizens of every state, the Holy See has a unique part 
to play in any effective scheme for international ar- 
bitration. It will doubtless take some time before the 
old anti-papal tradition born of the polemics of the 
sixteenth century, full-fed on myth and legend in later 
times, but assuredly supported on no solid grourids in 
the present day, disappears altogether. Yet the fear 
of war may ultimately dissipate the fear of Rome. The 
apprehensions of a restless and tortured world, 
crushed under a burden of armaments which yet fail 
to give it security and peace, may cause it to invoke 
the one moral force that can speak with certainty and 
authority, and win millions of adherents all over the 
earth. 
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Dr. Jacks does not distinguish between the existence 
and the efficacy of a world-wide moral code. We have 
shown that the code is there, requiring only that actual 
‘nternational law should be referred to it, and that 
the various nations should observe it. He rightly re- 
fers the disregard for morality displayed in interna- 
tional relations to the failure of public opinion every- 
where to insist upon a right ethical standard. States- 
men, he thinks, will not risk their careers by measures 
which, even though just, their citizens will repudiate. 
The first requisite, therefore, for just and friendly in- 
ternational dealings is a public opinion which not only 
tolerates, but insists, upon fair and equable treatment 
of alien nationalities as a point of national honor. In 
other words a moral change is needed before a new 
era of peace can begin to dawn on a war-shattered 
world. 

The difficulty is clearly envisaged, but we fear 
that the remedy suggested—“good education”— 
whereby shall be discovered the moral ideal which 
shall unite, as assets of humanity, “the whole range 
of interests covered by science, art, philosophy, reli- 
gion and, not least, by labor’’—is far too vague and 
visionary. The moral ideal, as we have seen, is al- 
ready there, in the natural law enforced and emphas- 
ized by Christianity: it is not so much by community 
of interests as by identity of duties that public opinion 
should be informed and guided. A clear restatement 
of that natural law as applied to inter-state relations, 
laying down how the nations ought to treat one an- 
other—not merely how they have agreed to treat one 
another—is of the first importance. 

Since the cataclysm of the great war when so much 
was done against the old traditions of fair fighting, 
and since the ensuing peace treaty, vitiated by many 
moral faults—a new declaration of the law of nations 
is absolutely necessary. The law of nations, elab- 
orated by. Catholic theologians like Suarez and Vit- 
toria, and by the Protestant Grotius, embodies much 
of the natural law and forms the international ethic of 
which Principal Jacks is in search. It sets forth what 
are the right relations between states, and especially 
what are the conditions, rigid, clear and peremptory, 
which in the last resort are needed to justify war. Ac- 
cordingly it much concerns our subject to note that 
amongst the agenda of the Vatican Council, which was 
cut short by that typical example of an unjust war, 
Bismarck’s attack on France in 1871, there was pro- 
posed the question “how to secure the common peace 
and concurd of all.” The need for a fresh authorita- 
tive statement, emphasized by the ethical chaos of the 
last ten years, makes it more than likely that, when in 
the near future the Council is reopened, the assembled 
wisdom of the Catholic world will thoroughly discuss 
what constitutes rightful international relations and 
then frame decisions for the guidance of the con- 
science of Christendom. This, we think, will do more 
to instruct public opinion than a growing realization of 
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a community of interest in art, literature, etc., though 
that will undoubtedly help. y 

After all, there are few who really want to be unjust 
or uncharitable or unforgiving. Reason itself, and an 
“enlightened self-interest,’ approve of honest deal- 
ing; but national prepossessions are always apt to 
cloud the judgment. The peoples, whose passions are 
so easily aroused to demand war, could and should 
have their reasons trained to see the advantages of 
peace. Great therefore is the responsibility that lies 
upon the molders of public opinion—clergy, poli- 
ticians, the press—who can thus make or mar civiliza- 
tion. But quis custodiet ipsos custodes? How rarely 
do we find home and foreign policy approved or con- 
demned according as it conforms or not to morality? 
The Church at least may be trusted to speak out and 
to assert that international ethic which has always 
existed, but which, in the disruption of Christendom, 
has been so largely obscured and forgotten. i 
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. 
More than all other earthly things 
| 


That men deem passing fair, 

I love the smell of the rain-wind 
When it blows against my hair— 
And makes a moving music : 
In the grasses everywhere. 


The rain, the stinging beat of it ' 
Against my upturned face, | 
And an old black pipe that’s burning 
With a fine and friendly grace . 
To lend a fire to the melody 


That’s rushing every place. 


Walking along in the rain-wind 
That strokes with impetuous hands, 
And brushes my lips like a lover 
Who is gentle and understands— 

I am faint with the spirit of beauty 
That loosens the life of the lands. 


I am alive to the loveliness 

In every earthly thing— 

The moonlight in a garden, 

A skylark on the wing, 

And the charm of the voices of children— 
All plead with my heart to sing. 


I have dreamed in the quiet of starlight, 
And run through the lanes of the sky, 

I have tasted the fruits of the angels 
And puzzled the answerless Why; 

And these things I have loved so dearly 
I shall love till the day I die. 


Yet the gift of the rain is sweeter 
Than all these loves, I know— 
For the rain, in her elfin laughter, 
Has lent me her beauty, and so, 
Like a jonquil astir in the springtime, 
To my lover, the rain, I go. 
WILLIAM Berry. 
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SAINT PETER’S OF BARCLAY STREET 


By THOMAS WALSH 


GREAT opportunity lies at the hands of the 
American painter who will depict the first his- 
torical event in the annals of the Catholic 

Church in New York. In the month of September, 
1643, in a little sailboat, there came weighing down 
the Hudson River the mangled victim of Indian cruel- 
ties, Father Isaac Jogues, in the arms of the Dutch 
Dominie Jan Megapolensis of New Amsterdam. This 
proof of brotherly love was given, not only on this 
epoch-marking occasion, but during several other visits 
that the Jesuit pioneers were called upon to make on 
their way to and from Europe to their heroic missions 
among the Hurons, Iroquois and Mohawks. It does 
not alter the situation to state that the Dutch Dominie 
of New Amsterdam had in early life relinquished the 
Catholic faith: in fact, it adds a dramatic quality tc 
the pictorial suggestion made to our mural decorators. 

The question of the first Mass celebrated within 
the precincts of the city of New York is an important 
one to any Catholic. ‘The title deed of Catholic New 
York dates from April, 1524,” says Thomas J. 
Meehan (Catholic Builders of the Nation) the occa- 
sion of Giovanni da Verrazano’s visit—the first Euro- 
pean to touch foot on our Empire State, when he 
named Sandy Hook the Cape of Saint Mary, and 
recorded the Hudson on Maiollo’s map as the River 
of Saint Antony. Verrazano’s first landing in 1524— 
some eighty-five years before Hendrik Hudson arrived 
on his Halve Maen—was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Rockaway Beach on Long Island, and here, no 
doubt, was the first Mass celebrated, as speaking of 
the Indians, he declares—‘“They are very easily per- 
suaded, and imitated us with earnestness and fervor in 
all they saw us do in our act of worship,” (according 
to Dr. Morgan J. Dix of the Protestant Episcopal 
Trinity Church, New York City.) 

One hundred and ten years elapsed before the com- 
ing of the Jesuits, Father Jogues, Father F. J. Bres- 
sani, Father Joseph A. Poncet and Father Simon Le 
Moyne; neither Father Jogues, whose thumbs had 
been bitten off by the Mohawks, nor Father Bressani, 
who had been deprived of all his fingers except one, 
could have said the first Masses within the city limits 
of that time, on account of this disfigurement of their 
hands. It is not until the arrival of the Catholic Eng- 
lish governor, Thomas Dongan, on Manhattan Island, 
that his chaplain, Father Thomas Harvey, a Jesuit, 
celebrated on the present site of the Custom House, 
August 26, 1683 the first known Mass to be offered 
in New York City. A bronze tablet in the Custom 
House commemorates this significant event. 

The celebration of the Mass continued in New 
York to be a treasonable act for many years to come. 


The daring of Governor Dongan and the Jesuits, 
Fathers Harvey, Gage and Harrison, in establishing 
their school on the present site of Trinity Church, was 
rendered fruitless by the change of government in 
England and the inauguration of a period of persecu- 
tion of Catholics that lasted until the close of the 
Revolution. The chaplains on board the French fleet, 
the Spanish Negroes from the West Indies, the rem- 
nant of the Acadians driven into exile from Canada, 
the wandering Irish, altogether, at the evacuation of 
the British, were gathered by Father Ferdinand Stein- 
mayer, known as ‘“‘Father Farmer,” into a congrega- 
tion numbering at the most about two hundred souls. 

It is to the undying honor of the Spanish minister, 
Don Diego de Gardoqui; the Portuguese consul, José 
Ruiz Silva; the French consul, J. Hector St. John de 
Crevecoeur; the Spanish consul, Thomas Stoughton, 
James Steward, Henry Ruffin and Dominick Lynch, 
that the property owned by the Trinity Corporation 
on the corner of Barclay and Church Streets was se- 
cured for the Catholic Church of Saint Peter, and the 
corner-stone laid by the Spanish minister on October 
5, 1785. The importance of this parish foundation 
is not merely local: it is a national shrine inasmuch 
as here, at the greatest of the gateways to the new 
world, the countless thousands of immigrants from 
the Catholic north and south of Europe came to offer 
up their thanks for delivery from the dangers of the 
winds and seas; and, as free men escaped from the 
tyrannies of Europe, offered up their first prayers on 
American soil. The vast body of Catholic Americans, 
now settled in prosperity throughout our country, may 
turn their eyes with thanks and recognition to these 
old walls heavy with memories of ancient heart-breaks, 
where their ancestors laid off the chains of bondage 
and became sharers in the glories and blessings of our 
continent. 

The generosity and piety of the old trustees who 
founded Saint Peter’s must ever be noted in our his- 
tory: the difficulties and even disorders that for a time 
ensued on the establishment of the American hierarchy 
were incidental to many internal and external condi- 
tions that passed away with the flying years. The 
first pastor in New York City was Father Charles 
Whelan, a chaplain of the Regiment de Walsh that 
had come in the French fleet of De Grasse. He was 
stationed at Saint Peter’s, Barclay Street, from 1784 
to 1786, when due to troubles with the trustees he 
gave place to Reverend Andrew Nugent, an eloquent 
preacher who led the board of trustees into an attitude 
irregular and much regretted. He was succeeded by 
Father William O’Brien, an Irish Dominican educated 
in Bologna, Italy, pastor from 1787 to 1807, and an 
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acclaimed hero during the visitations of the yellow 
fever plagues of 1795 to 1805. His body lies under 
Saint Peter’s Church. Later on in the succession of 
pastors we come upon the name of Father Anthony 
Kohlman, rector from 1808 to 1814, of a parish of 
about sixteen thousand souls. He retired to George- 
town College in 1817, and was called to the Collegium 
Romanum in 1824, where he died in 1836. Father 
Benedict Fenwick, S. J., educated at Georgetown, an- 
other pastor, was later in life to become Bishop Fen- 
wick of Boston: on March 14, 1805, Elizabeth Ann 
Seton—the foundress of the Sisters of Charity in the 
United States—was received into the Church of Saint 
Peter’s by Father William O’Brien, 

The congregation of Saint Peter’s continued to 
grow: it was made up of elements of old Spanish and 
Latin-American travelers and traders: descendants of 
the exiled Acadians and refugee French aristocrats 
gradually submerged in the great tide of Irish and 
German immigration that carried thousands to the 
work of building the Erie Canal and the railroads that 
were penetrating across the continent. Early among 
them was the interesting personality of Charlotte Mel- 
muth, the first actress of note to cross from London 
and Dublin to settle on the shores of Brooklyn, whence 
she would be rowed across for Sunday Mass by her 
own West Indian slaves: she taught the rudiments to 
the future Cardinal McCloskey, and was the friend of 
the painter Gilbert Stuart and Egbert Benson, who 
lived in her house in Washington Street where she died 
in 1823. Her funeral wound its way from Saint 
Peter's through the heavy woods of the Bowery to 
the Cemetery of Saint Patrick’s on Mulberry Street, 
where her tomb is still sacred. Madame Malibran, 
who was brought across the ocean on one of Dominick 
Lynch’s vessels, was married in Saint Peter’s Church 
where she sang at Mass before giving the first per- 
formance of opera ever heard in North America— 
Mozart’s Barber of Seville, at the Park Theatre, New 
York, November 19, 1825. 

Another remarkable figure among these _par- 
ishioners’ was Cornelius Heeney, who came to New 
York from Ireland in 1784, and engaged in the fur 
trade as a partner of the original John Jacob Astor. 
He died a bachelor at the age of ninety-four, after a 
life of great benefaction to Saint Peter’s, Saint 
Patrick’s, the Catholic cemeteries and orphan asylums, 
and his tomb is now visible on the garden-side of Saint 
Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, situated on the farmland 
he bequeathed to the Catholic orphanages of Brooklyn. 

The few hundreds of Catholics of these pioneer 
days are now represented largely in the millions of 
Catholics spread throughout the continent of North 
America. It would be hard to trace the direct ancestry 
of many of the names on the old records of Saint 
Peter’s— and some perhaps, have lapsed from the 
heroic mold of their pioneer forefathers who faced 
and endured the persecution of Catholics which lasted 
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officially to the close of the Revolution, and was 
way continued by the imposition of harsh oaths, s 
and political disqualifications, the remnants of whi 
are visible in certain quarters even to this day. T 
bulk of Catholic achievement and prosperity calls 
from the contemplation of these minor wrongs to a 
vout recognition of the blessings of Heaven, an ac 
knowledgment of the general honesty and fairness 6 
Protestant America, and an ardent commendation fo 
the races and classes that have made our advancemen 
so easy and so distinguished in New York. 
For forty-four years the present pastor of S$ 
Peter’s, Monsignor James H. McGean, an eigh 
years’ representative of the Ninth ward, has watch 
old Barclay Street change from a residential section te 
the site of the tallest buildings of the world; trade 
rages about the old church; the regular parishioner 
have shrunk to a few thousand, and yet Saint Pete 
serves a mighty purpose in the community. It is t 
resort of the busy man and woman, in search of 
moment’s retreat with God—Protestants as well a 
Catholics—for a confessor or an early communion 
The residences and big hotels have gone, but the at 
tendance of lawyers, brokers, clerks, and secretaries 
increases daily. The church is seldom without 4 
throng of these to confound the sceptic and cynic if 
his criticism of religious weakness and failure in the 
ranks of the most progressive and practical. It 
parish school, founded in 1801, the first free schoo 
of its kind, continues to add to the thousands who hay 
graduated to serve the city, the state and the natigl 
in every one of their offices. | 
This month Saint Peter’s will celebrate the one hid 
dred and fortieth anniversary of its foundation. I 
will be a birthday anniversary for its pastor, Monsig 
nor James H. McGean, as well. Saint Peter’s speal Ks 
to us today in no uncertain ways of the heroic effort 
of our forefathers to merit the liberties that they hay 
won in America; of the patience, forbearance and 
fidelity with which they have kept sacred their inher 
ited Ark of Faith, which they have placed in our hands 
with the Qinhdence that we shall carry it on to the 
coming generations of our country—pure and unde. 


filed—the rule, the duty, the consolation, the glory o of 
the Catholic Church. 
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Bazaar 


Never mind the music. 

What does a song more or less matter? 
And grace is always an accomplishment. 
Even to weep gracefully is much. 


There is a booth nearby 
Where you may have kerchiefs 
Suited to your face and -hair, 
Suited to your tears. 
JAMES DaALy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


DO NAMES MATTER? 
New York City, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—Mr. L. Maynard Gray challenges my 

article, Roman Catholic, as virtually much ado about 
iothing, for, he asks—“What do names matter anyway?” Why 
then should he bother himself whether he call himself an 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ or simply an Anglican or an Episcopalian. I 
urmise that to be his religious complexion. 

But names do matter, for if names do not matter, nothing 
natters. Names express ideas, and ideas express things. When 
‘he names of things cease to matter, you may just as well scrap 
quman speech and human intercourse. Mr. Gray is lamentably 
onfused ; he has mixed the rudder with the bowsprit. Rites are 
not churches; rites do not make churches, but churches make 
‘ites. Neither do they at Rome distinguish Catholics from 
Jatholics, even if they distinguish rite from rite. The Roman 
est of Catholicity is in substance that of Saint Vincent of 
erins. 

Mr. Gray’s classification of “Roman Catholics, Greek Cath- 
ilics, Syrian Catholics, etc.,” should read “Roman Rite, Greek 
Rite, Syrian Rite, etc.” The niaiserie of his catologue is evi- 
lent in his ““Mozarabic Catholics,” for the Mozarabic Rite sur- 
‘ives only in the Capilla Muzarabe in Toledo Cathedral, and 
in the Chapel of San Salvador or Talavera in the old Cathedral 
t Salamanca, and is only used on occasions. It would be a bit 
yizarre on the strength of an occasional ritual to be an occasional 
Jatholic. 

_Mr. Gray declares that ‘there are in the United States 
christians of Latin, Slav, Albanian and Syrian ancestry who 
te Catholics but not Roman.” Well, they are neither Catholics 
or Roman. ‘The susceptibilities of these united brethren’’ have 
\othing to do with the case. 

"What about our Catholic susceptibilities—we Catholics, on 
vhom is foisted willy-nilly an appellation we emphatically 
‘epudiate? 

' There is a Roman Church, the mother and mistress of all 
hurches, which inherently possesses primacy and is the guardian 
f faith and discipline, but that does not make all the Catholic 
hurches throughout the world Roman. Americans are not 
Washingtonians because Washington is the seat of the govern- 
aent of the United States. 

‘In spite of the Rey. Thomas Burgess in Foreigners and 
Triends, Catholics who follow the Byzantine Rite and are in 
ommunion with Rome are not “Greek Catholics;” they are 
Yatholics who happen to be Greeks, and they are inclusively and 
xclusively Catholic by the same token and for the same reason 
hat Catholics throughout the world are Catholics—whether in 
Yew York, Paris or London, and their local habitat is merely 
eographical. 


1 


ConpeE B. PALLEN. 


THE CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
New York City, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—In The Commonweal’s issue of April 22, 
there is a letter written by J. C. Harrington, quoting from 
‘speech made by Mr. Wilson on the Catholic Church in the 
residential campaign of 1912. 
“Mr. Wilson, however, in an admirable address on Robert E. 
uee, made before the University of North Carolina in 1909, 
aade the same remarks although in a slightly different form. 


The quotation is as follows: “Did you ever think how the 
world managed politically to get through the middle-ages? It 
got through them without breakdown because it had the Roman 
Catholic Church to draw upon for native gifts and by no other 
means that I can see. If you will look at the politics of the 
middle-ages, you will see that states depended for their guidance 
upon great ecclesiastics and they depended upon them because 
the community itself was in strata, was in classes, and the 
Roman Catholic Church was a great democracy. Any peasant 
could become a priest and any priest a chancellor. And this 
reservoir of democratic power and native ability was what 
brought the middle-ages through their politics. If they had not 
had a democratic supply of capacity they could not have con- 
ducted a sterile aristocratic polity. An aristocratic polity goes 
to seed. “The establishment of a democratic nation means that 
any man in it may, if he consecrate himself and use himself in 
the right way, come to be the recognized instrument of a whole 
nation. It is an incomparably resourceful arrangement, though 
it is not the best practical organization of a government.” 


SCHUYLER N. WarREN, Jr. 


“A YOUNG GIRL’S GRIEF” 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


O the Editor :—In your issue of April 15, you published a 
poem translation “from the Erse” by Cathal O’Byrne. The 
use of the term ‘“‘Erse” to mean “Irish” is to me entirely inex- 
plicable unless it is that there are certain people who consider 
that the natural and correct term savours too much of calling a 
spade a spade. We do not hear the term ‘‘Norse” or “Saxon” 
for the English language, though there are certainly more his- 
torical and philological reasons for so doing than for the use 
of a term of such doubtful origin and significance as ‘“‘Erse.” 
The translation of Mr. O’Byrne is from the Irish poem, 
“Domhnall Og,” and he is obviously indebted to the same 
version that Pearse used. Pearse tells us that ““Domhnall Og” 
was written down from the recitation of Denis Dorgan of Car- 
rignavar, County Cork, and was first printed in Aithriseoir, 
Part 1, 1900. ‘This version has fifteen stanzas and was given 
a prose translation by Pearse in which he “tried to preserve 
something of the march of the original, an attempt which 
accounts for most of the not very numerous departures from 
literalness in the rendering.” ‘The three last stanzas as done by 
Pearse will form an interesting comparison with the version of 
Cathal O’Byrne, who, of course, had the additional difficulty of 
rhyme to contend with. 


“O, little mother, give myself to him 

And give all that you have in the world to him, 
Go yourself asking alms 

And come not west or east to seek me. 


My heart is as black as a sloe, 

Or as black as coal that would be in a forge, 
Or as the sole of a shoe on white halls, 

And sure you have wasted my life and health. 


You have taken east and you have taken west from me, 
You have taken the path before me and the path behind me, 
You have taken moon and you have taken sun from me, 
And great is my fear that you have taken God from me.” 


MicHAEL BREATHNACH. 
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TRE PAY 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


Caesar and Cleopatra 


T LEAST, when Bernard Shaw writes a play about 

historical characters, he does not resort to the stark and 
gloomy methods of episode. He nearly did this in Saint Joan. 
But there was a distinct linking of cause and effect throughout 
the scenes which lifted the whole from episode to true drama. 
Everything was relevant to the climax—prepared the way for 
it, explained it, deepened its significance, strengthened its uni- 
versal human values. So, too, in selecting Caesar as a human. 
symbol, Shaw has done far more than relate episodes of his 
sojourn in Alexandria. He has woven his incidents into a 
strong allegorical tapestry, portraying the drama of a great 
man’s mind. Caesar and Cleopatra is neither an interpreta- 
tion of history, nor the relation of historical events; it is, 
rather, the study of a man—the kind of study that reveals not 
only this particular man but all men who share something of 
his genius, his material glory and his loneliness of spirit. 

The interest in the Theatre Guild’s production of this play 
divided itself in three directions—the play, the production and 
the new playhouse of the Guild itself. For the moment, it 
might be advisable to take up the production and the play- 
house, leaving a more detailed discussion of the play for a 
later date. It is enough, in general, to remember that Shaw 
has penetrated very deeply into the mind of a conqueror and 
left us a portrait which, if largely imaginary, is none the less 
vivid, unconventional, intensely interesting and endowed with 
the vitality of eternal youth and quest. 

The Theatre Guild faced a task of unusual difficulty in 
producing this play. It has nine scenes, and—until Mr. Shaw 
cabled his consent to its excision—a prologue. Several of 
them are scenes beset with technical problems, and all of them 
demand the most careful handling and arrangement to obviate 
serious confusion of incident and dramatic sequence. It is 
certainly not a play that acts or directs itself, and is one that 
would have taxed the limits of the Guild’s ingenuity under 
even routine conditions. But in this case, there was the new 
theatre to complete simultaneously with the production—the 
Guild’s permanent home, made possible by the strong faith and 
practical encouragement of its supporters, an auditorium that 
would be discussed and criticized by no casual standards. The 
preparations for the playhouse début competed with the pro- 
duction of the play, with an almost disastrous result—so goes 
the legend—on the first night. For once, however, the later 
reviewers had the advantage over the first-nighters. I saw 
the play several nights after the opening and found the pro- 
duction smooth, compact and in every way up to the best 
Guild standards. Scenically it achieved truly heroic propor- 
tions. 

One scene in particular, the Sphinx in the desert, while per- 
haps the simplest of all technically, rises to a summit of spatial 
grandeur—the utter loneliness, the mystic wind-music of the 
sands, and the ever-pressing stars. In other scenes, the Guild 
has accomplished the rarest of all artistic feats, the sense of the 
gorgeous without vulgarity, a sort of hue and color native to the 
feeling of the play itself, sinking naturally into place as if the 
fabrics had been woven, the gold hammered and burnished, 
and the steel forged in the glow of the Mediterranean sun. 
Admirable restraint of this sort was a fitting complement to 


the splendid proportions and mechanical equipment of the n 
Guild stage. It is all very promising and very hopeful. 
In the matter of direction, Philip Moeller seems to h 
accomplished everything possible within the limits of the hum 
material at his disposal. “The handling of the various m 
and large groups is expert, the sense of motion and confus: 
being sustained with the least waste of actual time or ener, 
More important still is the general rhythm he has obtained fr 
a curiously unequal cast. Helen Hayes is not at all a ma 
for Lionel Atwill’s Caesar. Her turns of mind and of m 
nerism are in a different scale and a different tempo—bot 
piercingly modern. Her kittenisms—unlike the Guild’s setting 
and costumes—are neither born nor bred of the period. She 
plays the histrionic ukelele to Mr. Atwill’s lyre. Yet in spite 
of this, Mr. Moeller has managed to bring the two into some 
thing like dramatic accord. 
The Pothinus of Albert Bruning is a slow, somnolent aff 
which fairly dies of summer heat beside the crisp and sole 
whimsicalities of Henry Travers’s Brittanus. On the other 
hand, the solid Rufio of Edmund Elton and the eternally joyou: 
Apollodorus of Schuyler Ladd set off the Shavian Caesar 
pointed advantage. They, too, are part of the age. You h 
here a mixture of elements which only expert direction 
save from discord and halting movement. It is a real tribute t 
Mr. Moeller’s labors under great handicaps that little or n 
confusion is felt during the performance itself. The cot 
sciousness of it arises only in quiet after-thoughts. : 
Of Mr. Atwill’s Caesar, this much is certain: it is an i 
pregnably human characterization. ‘There has been, I believe 
some complaint among the critics that at the first performa 
he did not read his lines with all their full beauty and me 
ing. If this was true, it must have been due largely to ne 
ousness or to the confusion which probably reigned backst: 
that evening. For he now gives a rendition of singular cla 
and beauty, with a fine and swift change from poetic to whim 
cal, from quiet dignity to sternness, from preoccupied langu 
to concentrated energy. And throughout all the moods, 
maintains an essential unity and credibility. In the scene w 
the Sphinx, where he believes himself removed from all hum 
eyes, he becomes, it is true, a different Caesar—an introspee 
tive Caesar, naked before himself. But what man is no 
different when solitary beneath the stars? Of such moments 
come history and the fate of peoples. Mr. Atwill gives a 


high noon. Aa that is idee great art. 


Taps 
7, 7 HETHER or not you like Taps depends very Lareal 


on your ability to remain interested in what was, after 
all, a social problem of Germany many years before the war. 
For this play of Beyerlein’s, in which Lionel Barrymore pla 

the lead, is a revival of what must have been, in its day, 2 
carefully-concealed attack on the rigid absurdities of the 


man any system and its resultant a of caste. Once | 


twenty years, the play itself is creel at times full of 
power, and gives good scope to several actors. But it is dis. 
tinctly a play of specific types and specific conditions and fo 
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that reason lacking in the universal quality which gives certain 
plays theatrical permanence. 

The daughter of an old German sergeant falls in love with, 
and yields to, a young German lieutenant. This results in a 
quarrel between the lieutenant and a corporal who was form- 
erly the girl’s fiancé. In the inevitable court martial ( of the 
corporal, of course) the dramatic interest turns on the fateful 
disillusionment of the father about his daughter and in the 
last scene on the reasons of caste, which compel the lieutenant 
to play the cad and refuse to marry her in spite of the fact that 
his love for her is very real and deep. The conclusion is 
equally circumscribed. Rather than see her persist in her futile 
devotion to the lieutenant, the old sergeant shoots his daughter. 

Within the narrow circle of cause and effect laid down, the 
action of the play is intélligible and well-planned. The scene 
of the court martial, in particular, is strong both in drama and 
in satire. When the orderly protests against giving the prisoner 
a glass of water from the officers’ table because his instructions 
state that “there must be five glasses of water on the table of 
the court,” the satirical mood runs swiftly. When the ser- 
yeant’s daughter insists on telling the truth which the other 
witnesses have tried to hide, tragedy emerges brutally. It is 
in this scene that Mr. Barrymore as the sergeant does his best 
acting—the pathos of silent suffering. The entire play would 
9e greatly improved by substituting an actress of real power 
for Miss Fenwick. Her full-throated but monotonously sac- 
harine diction somehow fails to make the part of the daughter 
ither poignant or pathetic. The splendid work of Ullrich 
Haupt, as the corporal, and of several of the other male char- 
icters seems lost when the central figure is herself unimportant. 
This is a well-constructed but morbid play, turning on a mis- 
aken code of ethics, and not particularly timely. 


When Choosing Your Plays 


Dancing Mothers—In which a flapper reforms and her mother 
does the reverse. 


Desire Under the Elms—Eugene O’Neill at his most morbid 
repast. 


Is Zat So?—The triumph of two characters and a very 
human theme over a poor plot. A splendid comedy. 


“Mrs. Partridge Presents’—In which the sub-flapper proves 
to be astonishingly conservative. 


Old English—A portrait, superbly acted by George Arliss. 
Pigs—Rural comedy scoured with Sapolio for cleanliness. 
Silence—H. B. Warner in a typical reformed crook play. 
The Blue Peter—Only moderately interesting. 


The Fall Guy—A good human comedy of the slumming 
type. 


The Guardsman—A play in which the artistic temperament 
and infidelity are selected as comic themes. 


The Mikado—Excellent revival. To be reviewed next week. 


The Show-Off—A sterling comedy that touches a guilty 
chord in many who laugh at it uproariously. 


The Student Prince—One of the best of the musical plays. 


The Wild Duck—Ibsen’s self-revealing drama superbly 
directed and acted. 


They Knew What They Wanted—A play with a tragic 
beginning and a fine ending. 
What Price Glory—A very fine, though not a great play. 


White Cargo—A morbid story of the white man’s degenera- 
tion in the tropics. Mostly unrelieved gloom. 


BOOKS 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James, by Van Wyck Brooks. 
New York: E.P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


NEW volume of criticism by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks is 
not merely a volume in which a new subject is handled 
critically, but a new document added to that sustained and 
integrated indictment of American life which Mr. Brooks has, 
from the beginning, been engaged in drawing up, and which 
has made him the critical spokesman for a whole generation. 
This study of Henry James has an independent validity of its 
own, and needs no support from the rest of Mr. Brooks’s work: 
but it will be read with special pleasure by those who are already 
familiar with his position. 

In his first book, The Wine of the Puritans, Mr. Brooks 
showed how the Puritanism of the earliest Americans, with its 
emphasis on the virtues of thrift and industry, and its distrust 
of the creative impulses, had been carried over, after the frontier 
period, into the modern America of business and enterprise and 
made the official philosophy. In America’s Coming-of-Age he 
showed how the result was that sharp and tragic dualism of 
American life, the cleavage between the “high-brow” and the 
“low-brow,” between the theoretical and the practical, which 
had made so much of our literature rootlessly “transcendental,” 
and so much of our conduct unenlightened and crass. In Let- 
ters and Leadership he showed—most eloquently of all—how 
urgent was the necessity at last for a reassertion of the values of 
the creative life and a rejection of the values of the mechanistic 
life. In The Ordeal of Mark Twain he showed how a writer 
of great native genius had failed to effectuate himself by accept- 
ing the valuation which his contemporaries put upon art, and 
writing for them, not on his own terms, but on theirs. 

The relation between the artist or the man of letters and 
his society has always, by implication at least, been the focus 
of Mr. Brooks’s criticism; that there must exist a vital connec- 
tion between the two, that the one must vitalize and be vitalized 
by the other, has always been the chief article of his faith. In 
Henry James he has taken for study a writer whose failure to 
make the most of his distinguished endowment lay precisely in 
his failure to preserve to the end any vital connection with his 
own world. A dilettante, said Mr. Brooks once, is an artist 
without a country: and I suppose he would not hesitate to use 
that word now of Henry James. The story of James’s life- 
long and unsuccessful search for subjects worthy of a great 
novelist, is the poignant theme of this book. 

It was a search which began, according to Mr. Brooks, in 
James’s boyhood—that strange and somewhat ludicrous boyhood 
which hovered so indecisively on the edge of mid-century Amer- 
ica, and of which the presiding genius was the ineffectual person- 
ality of the elder James. Nostalgia for that European life 
which was so vastly more compulsive to the imagination, was 
the earliest, as it was the strongest, of James’s emotions—and 
what wonder, when his father, with all his intellectual rugged- 
ness, fitted so poorly into their own background? “A high 
talent wasting itself upon the desert air: this was the most 
poignant spectacle which hung before his eyes during the whole 
of his adolescence.” And was his own talent to waste itself, 
without a struggle, upon the same air, his own good intentions 
go up in smoke, as irrevocably, upon contact with his inherited 
environment? 

There was never any real question, Mr. Brooks shows, of 
James’s building his work firmly on the soil of American life 
regarded as its own centre; his sense of incorrigible alienage 
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from it unfitted him from the beginning for such a task. During 
the early period of his career, however, he found the only valid 
occupation for his powers that he was ever to know, in the task 
of dramatizing the life of the émigré from America restlessly 
seeking, like himself—and that is the point—a richer life in 
Europe than they could lead at home. “He seized upon this 
drama, traversed and penetrated it in all its aspects; he dis- 
tinguished the principal types that were involved in it; he found 
in it themes for tragedy, comedy, satire.” 

No one knew better than James himself that great fiction is 
written only by men who have inherited by a legitimate title 
the life they turn into literature—who have achieved what he 
called “saturation” in a cultural atmosphere—who have their 
eyes primarily on the subject and speak of what they have seen 
through no intervening haze. It was the original condition of 
his tragedy that he was disqualified from seeing his own country- 
men thus disinterestedly: it was the final condition of that 
tragedy that he could never hope to see English life—when he 
came more and more to take it as his subject—except through a 
haze compounded of his own romanticism and his own slowly 
confirmed sense of an alienage from it as hopeless as from that 
other. 

On these grounds Mr. Brooks accounts, with what seems to 
me complete persuasiveness, for James’s turning gradually from 
an historian of manners into an “impassioned geometer,” for his 
exclusive preoccupation in the later period with purely technical 
problems of construction and his relaxed hold upon the facts of 
human life. ‘Magnificent pretentions, petty performances!’’— 
so Mr. Brooks speaks of the later novels and tales: “the fruits 
of an irresponsible imagination, of a deranged sense of values, 
of a mind working in the void, uncorrected by any clear con- 
sciousness of human cause and effect.” The pilgrimage of 
Henry James was a pilgrimage to an empty tomb, and having 
found it empty he could but flit about it in bewilderment, chant- 
ing meaningless hymns to a spirit which had perhaps never lain 
there and which had, at any rate, long since departed. 

Mr. Brooks has not yet written a more beautiful book, or one 
in which the resources of the critic and the biographer are more 
happily enhanced by powers comparable with those of a subtle 
psychological novelist. The nice adjustment which he achieves 
between personal and picturesque detail, and over-arching gen- 
eralization; the skill with which he allows the man to recount 
his own story both directly and, with telling effect, indirectly 
(the chapter titles being all James’s own) the acuteness with 
which he interprets psychological fact even when it is most im- 
ponderable—these things will be a surprise to no reader of Mr. 
Brooks’s previous work, but they will reénforce an authority 
already preéminent, and add weight to an indictment already 
too heavy to be easily answered. Newion ARvia: 

Amhrain Mhuighe Séola, Traditional Folk-Songs from Gal- 
way and Mayo. Collected and Edited by Mrs. Costello. New 
York: The Irish Book Shop. $2.50. 


HOSE who have cherished Doctor Douglas Hyde’s Love 

Songs of Connacht must often have looked out for glean- 
ings from a field that had such good grain in it. There have 
been supplements to Doctor Hyde’s work—Amhrain Chlainne 
Gaedheal, for instance, but no translation was given with the 
texts of the songs in that collection. Now comes Mrs. Costello’s 
collection from Galway and Mayo, with Irish text, music, and 
English translation of the songs. None of the songs are as 
striking as some of the poignant lyrics that were in The Love 
Songs of Connacht. 
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This collection takes its name from the district in Gal 
and Mayo that runs east from the wide lakes Corrib and M 
The town of Tuam is the centre of this district; dominat 
it is Knockma, on which is a huge cairn that is from the 
dawn of Irish history. Knockma with its cairn has had a 
in the preservation of these songs—there is no other moun 
that is so famous in Irish traditional lore, for Finvarra 
his fairy host have their abode there. Proximity to such a p 
has helped to keep alive music and songs that in other p 
of Connacht have perished. | 

Seventy-six songs with music are given in Mrs. Coste 
collection. The Irish words are with the music, and a tran 
tion, generally in prose, is given. In two or three cases t 
are translations that are in remarkable verse—verse in w 
the Irish assonance takes the place of the English rhyme. © 
real achievement in this verse-form is the translation of 


famous Castle O’Neill— 


“The garden is waste-land, 
Love, that quickened my pulses with pride; 
One apple-tree grows there, 
On its branches the blossom is white. 


But I cannot follow 

My love to the hall where she shines 
A bright star of knowledge, 

Whose equal no sage has described. 


And I ask for no dowry 

Of cattle or sheep with my bride, 
But my two hands around her, 
And converse of love in the night. 


But sorrow betide him 

Who stole the desire of my soul: 
’Tis my wish I could drive him 
To exile on Sassenach shores.” 


One has to read it stressing the end words of the line 
bring out the vowel sounds that are faint in English. Th 
not a book of poetry but a book of song; the music is prim 
and what goes with the music is secondary. Nevertheless, ev 
in translation, the words of the songs are of great interes 
they are all characteristic of Connacht, and occasionally on 
comes on a poem that has the poignancy that is in many of th 
songs in The Love Songs of Connacht. Such a poem is th 
Gaelic Willie Reilly, with its dramatic opening that has t 
very stir of the wedding that becomes a wake. 

But it is their beautiful traditional music that makes of Fe 
songs of Galway and Mayo a book that one wants to possess. 


Papraic CoLuM. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Papraic CotuM, the Irish poet, is the author of Wild Earth and t 
Children who Followed the Piper. 


Anna McCuure Suo tt is the author of The Law of Life. 
Wirt1am WatsH is a poet and newspaper correspondent. 
Newton Arvin is a contributor of literary criticism to the magazines. 
James Daty is an Irish poet, now living in Chicago. 


Mary Carotyn Davies is a poet and dramatist, and the author 
Drums in Our Street and Youth Riding. 


Witrtam Berry is a contributor of poetry and criticism to curre 
periodicals. 


Henry Loncan Sruart, poet and critic, is the author of Weeping 


ross. 


KENNETH FEARING is a contributor of poetry to the magazines. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
' counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library —C. Lams. 


_ The book-cases of the Library were already filled to over- 
Jowing, and a carpenter was busy at work constructing new 
shelves in a corner. 

_ “T wish,” remarked the Editor to Dr. Angelicus, “that you 
would write an essay on the philosophy of the modern novel.” 

The carpenter laid down his hammer. 

“Why an essay?” he inquired. “I can tell you in a few 
grief sentences. “This is the sum total— 
| “Tf I do not kill my wife, she may forget me,’ mused the 
strong man of action as he ran his finger meditatively over the 
adge of his new hatchet. . 

““*T cannot dance as much as I wish to, unless I murder my 
nother,’ thought the charming young flapper, whose joie de 
vivre was a stimulant to a weary world, as she tried the shade 
of a new lip stick. . . . 

“That my children may go to Heaven quicker, I shall feed 
‘hem arsenic,’ pondered the spiritually-minded mother. . . .” 
x td Ld 

‘And yet,” continued the carpenter, “here you have me busy 
constructing shelves for more new books. Can you think of 
40 purpose worthier of the dignity of labor?” 

“T’m sure I beg your pardon,” replied the Editor. 
never looked at it quite that way before. Er—” 

“There is,” went on the carpenter, suavely, “a gallant com- 
bat to be fought this afternoon at the Polo Grounds, and I 
had hoped to attend.” 

“The game is called at three. The quickest way, is the 
Elevated. You’d better hurry,” replied the Editor. 

“Sir—I thank you,” said the carpenter, laying down his 
tools and doffing his work-coat. ‘“When another Shakespeare 
and Stevenson arrive, and get published, I shall be most happy 
to construct new shelves, for your Library.” 

“T am afraid we offended our master-craftsman,”’ said 
Angelicus, when the door closed. “And my swivel chair still 
needs repairing.” 


“TI had 


R bad cd 
“You seem to have a great sympathy for the working class,” 
remarked Angelicus, to Miss Anonymoncule. “Which is the 
class that you despise most?” 

Miss Anonymoncule looked around to see if Statisticus were 
present. Reassured, she whispered confidentially— 

“Mathematicians and their cult. People who live by, and 
on, figures. People who never make a mistake in their check 
books. People who keep accounts— 

“T should like to see,” she went on, with a strange, savage 
light in her eyes, “all the people who balance budgets, com- 
pelled to enter the circus, and balance their budgets on the ends 
of their noses—toss them up in the air and snap at them when 
they come down—the way little dogs do pieces of candy. I 
should like to see their budgets tossed to them and have them 
scramble about for them in the dirty saw-dust. If the budgets 
could be toasted until they were red-hot—and then thrown— 
50 much the better. In fact, I see these people covered with 
fur, and with paws—” 

_ “Remember you are a Christian,” admonished the Editor, 
seriously. ‘What undue happening has aroused these savage 
thoughts?” 

- “Qh, I’ve just overdrawn my account again,” sighed Miss 
Anonymoncule. ‘And I can’t see why—there were still lots 
of checks left in the last check book the bank gave me.” 

) THE LIBRARIAN. 
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Goatherd, The...Luis Maria Mora, translated by Thomas Walsh 


(CAMA ECON eG HOM OAH core OIe eee J. Corson Miller 
GOGH TIGAY ot Siicc soe aes Bawa Nar Herbert Gerhard Bruncken 
Good. Priest: of Gourin,: They .oes ss he gee crea eke Bliss Carman 
Greek Rooms: The Museum ........-s.s0+s-s00> Marie Luhrs 
HatKaticn. ane José Juan Tablada, translated by Thomas Walsh 
Here On the Cliff’s Green Edge............. Marion Cummings 
Pe This Old laces iis wcuhas weeny oar elwconmnlenenverge ate Mary Kolars 
MAGE es ane hoe new e ee tin x Jee tice GAA David Morton 
Tinmortality, Soe oe eee seme eae Frederick Corcoran 
Inebriate: Che vis': scale tee mus meaimee hae pace nae Thomas Walsh 
Tntellectual {Ss Vou ee eae eee ae kee phe Alfred Kreymborg 
PRTG Eek Caw wieiy sob aeatatnie ra nem ay aineaetea linia lal Henry Longan Stuart 
TPAmor Che) Mover. cg oc lan os sinlen wie cies Theodore Maynard 
Heatidscaperenc verre. Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga, translated by 
THOMAS VV AISI «serie eee eee acta aane te cate ois al ohn Caf oneane me Ticetie tar 
Last ‘Harner Phe coi icare cosine pane ares a ene neces J. Corson Miller 
Bast Rosesnc..a. Leopold Lugones, translated by Thomas Walsh 
Let Pass the Wind........ Carlos Prendez Saldias, translated by 
Thomas Walsheia ects eae avainiane canara eaeeie tere imtareunia elahatelelshateas 
Testi ee eA aie aves Uy eta Gave Daas eyed aan Oe Mae honeys John Bunker 
TEGNELINESS ke Nee ioe iehe le uelecs ages aca etevaaeeege Hugh F. Blunt 
Tove aud | Pater... ines nec) ys iRe eee tocr basis John Jerome Rooney 
Manat (Arachat: SA csc We sae slscun sp pale ie pecs aie sate Michael Earls 
Maple Trees in Autumn ............-00e000es Leonora Speyer 
Messengers). heh cone o sak creams nee Charles Hanson Towne 
Michael the: Archangel, suru ono seer itiner Michael Williams 
Michelangelo Looks Back............--++. Anna McClure Sholl 
IMistressiot the (NISntin scouts eis ieee ete sles Margaret Hill Skinner 
IM Gott MOAR B lsNike er eerate ee lee cece sete Aeatirinte ie Eleanor Rogers Cox 
Moons Sale er ye Ca Pursuits steele Mary Carolyn Davies 
My Verses iis). peeuen aetetess Arturo Clavijo Tisseur, translated by 
“PROrias:. \Wil Sita cre ree telaih ce neetela rane Ru ureve ebsicie a ece fer cunts or ara ets 
Mystical Poets..... Amado Nerve, translated by Thomas Walsh 
Naught But the Admonition..... Miguel Galliano Cancio, trans- 
lated by: “Pihomas) Walsh o's o.0 0) aiessie aces niata es aisle seem apeinieie ous 
Night In the Village....... Julio Herrera-Reissig, translated by 
TGMAase NV ashanti} de hsah bs ca tre lorcet ie tela ate eotaied oo a tat etotaieneteieinirtlale 
@aks.iihe: vere José M. Eguren, translated by Thomas Walsh 
Os Certain’ POcksie ruin cite hice cee sen aves iorsle) Messer state Loretta Roche 
ids SHOEW Te ches cor eid ce tisle tiptoe Ri wis Miniweiaty at nie aa Harold Vinal 
Old Woon ne 5 ctite pfs balm eme bios nate, Baca es John Bunker 
Orecon Mina A Meseiess hes Sewiewe se pes poe William Rose Benét 
Qutvotmbarkness: soe es inertia rintiec tian David Morton 
POCA ANE SAI SIE EISE eo din saiarend lates ioral bape ts Alfred Kreymborg 
PORE Pepe) srs hikc nate ais eis iaisiaie, sleuuranee nie peareiere ors. okacs Michael Williams 
Peoriott@Hrists psa se witcteieete ge eta cue iactg Theodore Maynard 
Prosaismos Tristes....Gustavo Sanchez Galarrage, translated by 
FIST MTEES WV ells tiga istic te ecaloee chem aira cher itella feta tntogane fis] ebaiepetenets lal cy spade 
AR Airis WIG AR isccinae och ee bial aiolela Meigit em macLszene ....William Berry 
Rain GAth Nagab Uae is ee en Reed a ate Neat Ae caller Helen Walker 
Remembrance ciara to welalareatccaiat on eMate elie talwuelieres pet Emile Kessler 
RESCUE Pye hes dentola ard oie eiaieeteueesee Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 
AR GATIG HY Ricks Bee RGA RE Re AT ae ee aca ore craton eG eases Dorothy Haight 
ROSES iin Ate a ap etemdine eoaeny Suet epee eislenealans Marie Louise McKenna 
Samsara....Luis Rodriquez Embil, translated by Thomas Walsh 
SNC he tt a oleae ar jnies Pie a aiavale atare ete Mary Dixon Thayer 
Sculptor,) It, You: Have, (Marble y)..05 05 ces oe oa mie Power Dalton 
Sechet, anne sak sane ca arbors. José Joaquin Casas, translated by 
“TLOYITE Sia Nise Stadt pas eat chatohel tiene Pam reeda wise EOE nen ae iat enelasetane 
Ralie Partraih adcae bs ke ence ates via eek Herbert S. Gorman 
Seige A eas 6 ire oid Rin el ea ein's wlio acs ele tb cade Charles D. South 
Serenata....José Asuncion Silva, translated by Thomas Walsh 
Shepherd of (LMOUSNIS, VEC Hee eee ase's) wie Dorothy Una Ratcliffe . 
Shivttle nS on oie Wo etico tp erste apts ravae cuca Marion Cummings 
Sightlessi Plearts. 0046. . se/ecees a Fer gta k Wa eae ate ing Harry Kemp 
Silent Pile rate. - Live shy. 4'2' 5 6 seca ape Wie ores 60 sys patel Thomas Walsh 
Sine Lion Bly, etl aca sec sak cugemuenlaians ic -« eae Theodosia Garrison 
SHO Wr Vista tie weeds ehine suieeee 171 A i J. Corson Miller 
Song of the Nightingale, The..... Luis G. Urbina, translated by 
ThomasieWalleh: ost cite wotas ail reiki) oss eeado serene eae geine tet ieee 
Sones. Hid hace sta ate wate owas Store eis ew eae Frank Ernest Hill 
SHOUTEb shee Saree wae re iia Bide iete'el aid are oes Ramee ase a SE ey Shaemas O’Sheel 
Sonnets Measures: it sneae widest leita sateen ccs) «ese eee Harriet Sampson 
Sonnetsvot- Deaths 4 iwc sees Gabriela Mistral, translated by 
PAO IAS NV cul S Ett rey iaaianiier oecce ec UNete IG Rast seceigteehe (OU MeUN ate ete Shee fete 
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Thirst. of the Antelope )icc ces aenee clneneee eee Gustav Davidson 
PhreeuiGsupts accoustic weer ede A. De La Madre De Dios 
Thunderivat ‘Night? (oi vio aa ee Kathryn White Ryan 
Thunderers, The 0.0.0... 00.000 sn. de slo a ie tina ce . Cam 
Thus Are My Dreams.......... Roberto Liévano, translated by — 
Thomas Walsh oo cobb i acelats ceca ent tene aie ene 
ANS it Ra MORN pe MINNA eae REIT Ee Sele Sic Theodore Maynard 
‘Time. and Griefs 05 ol Wee eee etn Theodosia Garrison — 
Time's .N@E jo. gous ewes cele es eee eee Louise Morgan Sill . 
To Alice: Meynell, In Pace. iii 205. See Thomas Walsh 
Po: Damte: oy oh visls busin scouted atealuseleret one eer R. D. Skinner 1 
To Mi De Reco ie ce iiioe beta olapele stele beeen William Griffith 4 
To: Pierrot 4005. CoO a Ae eek ee eke ee Gertrude Callaghan 
Toa, Poet Hesitating / iho i een deen Thomas Walsh 
To a Poet Who Wrote of Lincoln .......... Michael Williams 
‘oo Many Silver Dawns ....)))-.o0e eerie Frank Ernest Hill 
Treasure, |The ys oe ho Sere ctl Eleanor Rogers Cox 
PREES ic cdies.: Jaime Torres Bodet, translated by Thomas Walsh 
Prop Tard: oi. 6.0 sas bse stele he ee owen ee Frances Boal 
Troubadours:: ove aes Gael ale eet ...-Daniel Sargent 
Rurquoise Bowl; ‘The 250.2. 3. sone Kathryn White Ryan 
Unmitigable Hours... 2262. Sul eeenoe eee Gustav Davidson 
Up Otley Hill) osse2. 2s oe ase R. M. Patterson 
Misitatiomyycaiy caincciteic ie ierercate ie ieeveneia te neat Leslie Nelson Jennings 
What Bobbie Dreamed) oi... 0 ices cae Dorothy Haight 
What: Highway ?. os) i. leewndaseidee aca eeme George N. Shuster 
Why Should I Weep?’.....002: 00.05: mane Virginia Moore 
Wild. Geése: (1740)... siek Vis oie vlerstopiairen Henry Longan Stuart 
Winds ‘of Erin. dsee. eno tee Kate Harrower Peters 
Wanning \Sidé,” Theis wach. aes sapien Leslie Nelson Jennings 
Wisdom. oie oi ck de ona beled lew ate ese ae ee Loretta Roche 
Yesterday. A) Dream Died ....... 4; uagene Marion Cummings 
Young ‘Girl's ‘Grief Aaa Translated from the Erse by 
Cathal O'Byrne: ois. 66 cose 0 viciovw nlele wialane tera ta een oan Walle 
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Obligations to America | 
By Cariton J. H. Hayes |p 


Professor of History, Columbia University, the 
author of “Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe,’ “Brief History of the Great 
War,’ and other books. 


| ane ates HAYES gives in this pamphlet, re- 
printed from THe ComMMONWEAL, the clearest 
and most significant summary of the debt of the 
United States to the spiritual forces, the philosophy, 
and the social ideas of Catholicism, ever presented in 
such brief form. At the same time he brings out in 
bold relief the obligations of Catholics to their nation 
and the services they are called upon to give. 


This pamphlet is the first in a series of reprints 
from THE CoMMONWEAL dealing with subjects of 
general interest. 


Ten Cents a Copy, Seven Dollars a Hundred 
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“Ohe Commonweal Interprets 


Week by Week Under this heading in every issue are readable comments on current events—national 


International So closely allied are the nations of today that it becomes essential for every thinking 


Affairs 


The Arts 


Religious 


THE COMMONWEAL May 6, 19; 


Every week THE CoMMONWEAL provides interesting and informative tea 
ing on the complex and varied forces which motivate modern thought 2 

action. The best work of writers throughout the world is made availab 
in its pages to American readers. | 


and international. In these brief editorial paragraphs will be found intelligent in- 
terpretations of the personalities and events in the week’s news. This is one of the 
most widely quoted features of THE COMMONWEAL. 


person to have a general knowledge of the movements within the various countries and 
the reaction of these movements upon American life. “THE COMMONWEAL, through 
special correspondents, supplies this information in special articles more accurate and 
searching than those of the daily press. 


Literature, architecture, painting, music, and the theatre are dealt with in a manner 
thoroughly enjoyable to the general reader. Competent writers keep the reader 
supplied with timely information on the work of modern contributors to the finer 
arts. Book reviews, verse, and dramatic criticisms are regular features. 


The influence of the spiritual element in modern life is more and more apparent. 
Adequate recognition of this influence is given whenever it becomes a vital factor in 
the development of literature, the arts, and public affairs. “The present series by 


Matters Captain Francis McCullagh on “The Church in Mexico” can be cited as typical 
of THE CoMMONWEAL’S treatment of religious matters. 
THE COMMONWEAL, at the end of its first six months of existence, has won for itself 
enviable position in American journalism. It is being read and quoted by more and m 
intelligent readers each week, and has received the unstinted commendation of the genera 
press as being the modern expression of resurgent Christianity. 3 
To save time and effort, return the attached coupon 
and be assured that you will not miss any of the 
stimulating and substantial reading to be found in 
the pages of ‘THE COMMONWEAL 
THE CoMMONWEAL Yearly Subscription—$10, 
Grand Central Terminal Trial Subscription—4 months— 3. 


New York City 


Send THE CoMMONWEAL for one year at ten dollars 
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ST. ANN’S CAMP FOR BOYS 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
ISLE LA MOTTE, VERMONT 


Conducted by the Marist Brothers 
For Information apply to 


ST. ANN’S ACADEMY 
163 East 76th Street New York City 


BERKSHIRE BOYS’ CAMP 


Pontoosuc Lake, Lanesboro, Mass. 


Seventeenth Season, July 2—Sept. 2 

Filled to capacity in 1924. 71% of these boys 

will return in 1925. Limited to 50 boys. 
Address J. A. TREANOR, A.M. 

5 Perth St. BOSTON 21, MASS. 


Line of the P. 


ACADEMY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 


A ffilkated to the Catholic University of 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of 
A College for Catholic 
Women. Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer 
Degrees in Arts, Science and Letters. For 
resident and non-resident students. Situated 
eleven miles ot Philadelphia, on the Main 


the Holy Child Jesus. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, Shae: Stet, Avenue 


Affiliated with the Catholic University of America. Registered by the University 
of the State of New York and by the Maryland State Board of Education 


HIGH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR DEPARTMENTS 
Resident and Day Pupils 


Address the Secretary 


O’HART’S 2 vols. 2,000 pages; $15.00 


e e X v : r : ui 00 
oats Of “Arms. 
lrish Pedigrees j/::°* 


MURPHY & McCARTHY,* 86 Walker Street, New York 


Address Secretary 


SECRETARIAL WORK 


America Visiting secretary (woman) desires a few more patrons; thoroughly 


SHARON HILL, PENNSYLVANIA 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies 
Apply to MOTHER SUPERIOR 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
Mount Saint Mary, ScRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


College for Women. Chartered by the State of Pennsylvania. 
Registered under the Regents of New York State. Member of the 
Association of Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland. Institu- 
tional Member of the American Council on Education. 

Degrees:—M. A.; B. A.; B. S. in Home Economics; Mus. B.; and 
B. S. in Education. 


Resident and Day Students For catalogue apply to Registrar. 


ON-TI-ORA 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


All land and water sports. Horseback riding. 
Limited enrolment. Expert direction. 
Catholic chapel on grounds. 


Address MISS JOSEPHINE COWHEY, Director 
1061 St. Nicholas Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


SPEND MIDSUMMER IN 


EUROPE 


Rome, British Isles and Continent. Inclusive fare... .$825 
HAYES STUDIO, 189 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Printing Economy 


Careful purchasing of materials and equipment; 
accounting methods that guard against waste or un- 
due increase in overhead costs; a working force 
that is trained to economize in time without sacri- 


ficing quality: These factors are reflected in the 
moderate prices charged for our product. 


May we estimate on your printing? 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE 
Frankfort and Jacob Streets, New York City 


Catalogues, Magazines, Books and Commercial Printing 


Ae 


experienced in all details of city, state and federal taxation; familiar with 
estate and trust management; expert supervision of household and personal ac- 
counts. At residence or otherwise. References. Box 22, THE CoMMONWEAL. 


DOUAY BIBLES MANUAL OF PRAYERS 


Endorsed by the entire Catholic Hierarchy. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women—Standard courses leading to 
degrees, Conservatory of Music, School of Art. 


Academy for Girls— Regular high school curriculum. 
Both the College and the Academy fully accredited and 


commisstoned. 


Physical Education, 


Gymnasium, Natatorium, Golf, Tennis, Riding, 
etc; 


For bulletins address: Secretary, Box 75, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


PILGRIMAGE TO ROME 


AND 
Vacation Tour of Europe 


Leaving New York July 2nd 
Visiting 

ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 

FRANCE and ENGLAND 


10 DAYS IN ROME 


Personally Conducted by Mr. J. D. Tracy—Miss Blanche Tracy 
The party ts strictly limited to 50 persons. Call or write for details: 


BECCARI CATHOLIC TOURS, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1007 Times Building 
Cc. E. Kennedy, Pres. H. F. Kennedy, Treas. B. Tracy, Secy. 
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THE TWO LEWIS-ES 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


A Short History of the Jews 
By LEWIS C. BROWNE 


With Fifty Animated Maps Drawn by the Author. $2.50. 


History reading for pleasure? Yes—history with a “kick” in it as 
written and pictorialized by Mr. Browne. 

“Lewis Browne gives one the pleasure of watching a brain free from 
prejudices and fanaticisms yet warm with humanitarianism, hard and 
athletic from many studies, yet alive to the gaities, the absurdities, the 
lovable commonesses of both past and present.”—Sinclair Lewis. 


DIVORCE IN AMERICA UNDER STATE AND CHURCH. 
By Walker Gwynne, D.D. 


A book of facts. The only book containing the real data essential 
to the formation of an intelligent judgment. The author has been 
accumulating his facts for years. 

An open and unsparing examination of this momentous problem. 
Price $2.00 


H. Altman & Cn. 


The new and exclusive 


Marvel-Ease 


Porch Divans and Couch 


The ideal gift for the first communicant, school prize, or birthday 
anniversary. 


THE MASS. By the Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. 


Handsome gift book edition. Gilt top. Ancient chalice in gold as a 
side stamping. Price $2.50 
An intensely reverent treatment of each step in the progress of the 
Mass, from the priest’s first genuflection before the Cross, to the altar 
boy’s ‘‘Deo gratias.”’ 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSIONS. By Floyd Keeler. 


Written to win recruits among the young people who wish to devote 
their lives to Christian service, but who do not wish to enter an order. 
The facts and figures are given, and the endless opportunities for the 
expansion of this noble work throughout the world. j 
Profusely illustrated. Price $2.50 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY. By 
Caroline M. Hill, Ph.D. 


The standard collection. 876 pages. Price $2.50 


OUR TRYST WITH HIM. By Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin. 


Five chapters of preliminary meditations lead up to a series of six 
chapter meditations on The Lord’s Prayer, followed by three chapter 
meditations on The Hail Mary. This work concludes with seven chapter 
meditations on The Seven Last Words of Our Lord. Price $1.60 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. —A GREAT FORCE IN 
HISTORY By Ivan C. Hannah. 
“JT find that my students, even those who are tolerably well read upon 


the Middle Ages, are all at. sea in regard to the really collossal place 
that Christian Monasticism has filled in the history, educational, social, 


Hammocks 


are featured on the 
Fourth Floor 


#ladison Avenue - Fifth Avenue 
34th and 35th Streets Rew Bork 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
CAMP ASSOCIATION 


A Camp for Catholic Boys 


industrial, ete., of the world, outside of monastery walls.” Price $2.50 and 
CHRISTOPHER AND CRESSIDA. By Montgomery Car- A Camp for Catholic Girls 
michael. 


(Age Limits Eight to Eighteen) 

This book exalts young love and sings the praises of young marriage, 
and indeed, the loves of Christopher and Cressida are cast in the heroic 
and intensely romantic mould of the great loves of Arthurian and 
medieval days. Price $2.00 


THE FOUR GOSPELS—A STUDY IN ORIGINS. By 
Canon B. H. Streeter. 


You have always wanted to handle and compare the Old manuscripts 
of the Gospel, say the final authoritative one hundred on which all our 
present knowledge of the Sayings of the Master and the Beginnings of 
the Church are based. 

Keep Canon Streeter company through “The Four Gospels” and you 
will feel that great desire of your life has been gratified. Price $3.50 


THE WONDER OF LIFE. By Joel Blau. 
Here’s a chance to satisfy your legitimate curiosity as to the kina." 


sermons our Jewish fellow-citizens hear and approve. One critic dares to 
say they remind him of Emerson. Price $2.00 


CHRIST THE TRUTH. By William Temple. 


Here is a whole view of the world and life that is Christcentric to the 
last detail. Price $2.50 


Livingston Manor, Sullivan Co., New York 


1000 Acres, Mountain, Meadow, Forest. 
Each camp located on its own lake. 
Boating, Bathing, Athletic Sports. 
Priest in residence at each camp. 


Terms---Fifteen Dollars Weekly 


O. L. L. CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 25th to September roth 


CAMP ACADIA FOR BOYS 
June 26th to September r1th 


For prospectus and further information address 


The Right Rev. JOS. H. MCMAHON, Pb.D. 


DIRECTOR 
468 West 143rd Street New York City 


Telephone, Edgecombe 5820 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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